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PREFACE  TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  no  radical  changes  have  been 
made.  Guided  by  tiie  Icindiy  adxicc  of  a  lari;e  number  of  medical 
teachers,  the  same  general  i)resentation  of  neurological  subjects  has 
been  retained.  Some  radical  views  which  ha\e  attained  considerable 
popularity  have  not  been  incorporated,  more  time  and  experience 
being  thought  requisite  for  their  unquestioned   establishment. 

The  subjects  of  General  Paresis  and  Traumatic  Insanity  have  been 
rewritten  and  many  interpolations  and  minor  corrections  made.  The 
needs  of  the  student  and  the  \\ants  of  the  practitioner  have  had  first 
consideration  throughout. 

The  continued  demand  for  the  book  is  a  great  gratification  to  the 
authors. 


PREFACE. 


Thls  book  has  been  written  for  medical  students  and  general  prac- 
titioners. It  makes  no  claim  to  be  other  than  a  carefully  prepared 
text-book.  The  literature  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  has  been  sifted 
by  the  authors,  and  such  digest  revised  in  the  light  of  their  own 
experience  in  practice  and  in  teaching.  They  have  attt^mpted  to 
present  their  facts  clearly,  directly,  and  with  brevity,  despite  the  diffi- 
culty of  condensing  two  great  subjects  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume. 

This  is  not  the  joint  work  of  two  writers,  but  each  author — Dr. 
Church  in  Neurology,  and  Dr.  Peterson  in  Psychiatry — has  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  a  single  volume  what  might  have  made 
a  separate  monograph  ;  each  is,  therefore,  solely  responsible  for  the  work 
in  his  own  department.  In  placing  the  correlated  sciences  neurology 
and  psychiatry  under  the  same  cover,  the  reader's  convenience  was 
considered. 

An  unusual  number  of  illustrations  for  each  department  (from  the 
authors'  own  material,  except  when  otherwise  indicated)  has  been 
allowed  by  a  generous  publisher. 
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NERVOUS  DISEASES. 


PART  I. 
EXAMINATION  OF  PATIENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ANAMNESIS. 


Diagnostic  investi^atifin  in  ncunilcit;ifal  woik  i<  a  niatttT  of  pains- 
taking care  and  thornnfilint'ss.  Acorroi't  iijjinidn  (lc|)end.s  npon  it.  It  is 
the  first  step  toward  treatment,  tiie  let^itimate  end  of  niedieine.  The 
physieian  is  deahnt;- witii  morbid  eonditions,  reveaiint;' themselves  for  the 
most  part  by  functional  errors.  The  large  subjective  siile  of  tlu'  problem, 
with  the  unreliability  of  the  patient's  response,  adds  to  the  dittieulty  and 
calls  for  keenness  of  judgment  at  every  step.  Tiie  use  of  several  tests  for 
determining  a  given  state  isof  mueii  importance,  especially  in  conditions 
that  are  not  objectively  evident.  By  comparison  of  tiie  results  thus 
obtained,  and  sometimes  l)y  striking  an  average  of  sueh  results,  exaetne.-'S 
may  be  ap])roximately  reached,  while  dependence  upon  any  one  of  them 
might  be  misleading. 

On  the  other  hand,  l»y  the  use  of  instruments  of  precision,  controlled 
by  anatomical  and  physiological  rules,  a  definiteness  can  often  be  reached 
in  nervous  diseases  not  elsewhere  ])i)ssible.  Localization  in  brain 
and  cord  lesions  is  som<'times  exact  to  a  degree,  and  prognosis  is  often 
al)solutely  clear.  Rut  in  manv  instances  of  the  so-called  functional 
diseases,  careful  study,  the  shrewdest  judgment,  and  a  wide  experience 
■enable  one  only  approximately  to  appreciate  the  situation.  The  entire 
data  can  i)e  secured  oidy  by  a  systematic  and  frcrpiently  pndonged  or 
often-repeated  examination,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
medical  man  should  maintain  an  entirely  judicial  and  non-connnittal 
mental  attitude  toward  his  ]iatient  and  the  diagnosis  until  he  has  everv 
available  fact  at  his  dis])osal.  Snap-shot  diagnoses  ma,y  be  gratifying 
to  all  concerned,  if  correct,  but  tluy  are  very  likely  to  be  wrong  and 
prejudicial  to  a  proper  subsequent  estimation  of  the  case  and  are  never 
necessary. 

A  systematic  examination  can  not  be  made  without  a  prearranged 
formula.  The  nearer  this  corresponds  to  the  development  of  the 
case,  the  less  likelv  are  important  matters  to  be  overlooked.  It 
therefore  should  be  chronological.  Most  patients  insist  on  telling  tlieir 
own  stories  in  their  own  way.  It  is  sometimes  well,  especially  in 
private  practice,  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  and  when  thev  finish,  to  begin 
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properly.  In  nervous  diseases  the  family  liistory  is  often  of  paramount 
importance.  Taken  with  the  appearance  of  tlie  patient,  it  gives  valu- 
able indications  as  to  the  constitutional  make-up  of  the  individual. 
The  family  histor*-,  then,  is  to  be  investigated  first,  after  noting 
the  name,  age,  sex,  nationality,  occujjation,  and  social  state  of  the 
patient. 

Neurotic  Heredity. — In  seeking  information  regarding  the  ante- 
cedents of  a  patient,  much  tact  must  sometimes  be  employed.  Patients 
are  loath  to  detail  matters  of  this  character,  not  always  from  a  wish  to 
conceal  tliem,  but  from  disinclination  to  admit  even  to  themselves  any 
serious  sliortcoming  or  morbidity.  To  the  half  tliat  is  directly  learned 
an  equal  amount  may  sometimes  be  reasonably  added.  Much  can  be 
learned  by  interrogating  other  members  of  the  family,  especially  if 
related  l\v  marriage,  tiie  family  physician,  and  old  acquaintances,  but 
the  confidence  and  rights  of  the  patient  must  not  he  forgotten.  Nor  is 
it  sufficient  to  seek  for  instances  of  the  identical  disease  in  tiie  family 
history  of  the  case.  The  significant  factor  is  a  neuropathic  liability, 
and  this  is  indicated  with  more  or  less  force  by  the  appearance  of  ner- 
vous and  mental  diseases  of  any  sort,  of  slight  or  serious  degree,  in  the 
ascendants.  For  instance,  a  hysterical  mother  has  an  epileptic  child 
and  an  idiotic  grandchild  ;  or  liighly  wrought  nervous  organizations  in 
mother  and  father  eventuate  in  neurasthenic  and  unstaljle  children. 
Atavism  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases  is  quite  common.  Insanitj/  in 
the  same  or  neighboring  generations  may  alternate  with  neuroses  or 
mild  ])sychoses,  and  any  comliination  may  exist.  (}ms(m</uinity  on  the 
part  of  parents,  in  addition  to  furnishing  a  tendency  to  infecundity,  is 
likely  to  bring  together  the  subjects  of  similar  neurotic  taints,  which 
are  thereby  reinforced  in  the  offspring.  In  itself,  h(jwevcr,  consanguinity 
has  prol)ably  been  overestimated  as  a  causal  factor  in  nervous  and 
mental  diseases.  Tlie  association  of  crime,  precocity,  genius,  neuroses, 
and  psychoses  in  related  individuals  may  be  encountered.  Certain 
nervous  diseases  are  of  direct  hereditary  character,  being  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  or  apjiearing  in  a  group  of  cases  in  a 
given  generation.  It  is  only  needful  to  mention  Friedreich's  ataxia 
and  Huntington's  chorea,  but  tabes  dorsalis,  paralysis  agitans,  multiple 
sclerosis,  muscular  atropliies,  and  practically  every  organic  and  functional 
nervous  disease  occasionally  presents  family  groups  of  this  nature.^ 
Many  of  the  familial  diseases  which  have  been  described  as  essentially 
distinct  are  found  to  insen-^ildy  merge  through  the  observation  of  inter- 
mediate cases;  and  Baundin^  contends  that  all  typical  diseases  of  a 
familial  character  driit  into  each  other  through  such  connecting  links. 
A  family  constitutional  defect  is  the  only  essential  feature. 

I)cbilit<itinf/  diseases,  like  tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  and  gout,  are 
significant.  Indeed,  Cliareot  was  inclined  to  consider  arthritism  as  a 
congener  of  nervous  diseases.  Inherited  syphilis  is  on  an  entirely 
different   footing.     Not  only  is  it  capable  of  producing  embryological 

'  Ch.  F^r^,  "  La  Famille  Nevropathique,"  Paris,  1894. 
2  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  Oct.,  1901. 
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defects,  but  its  blight  may  make  itself  evideut  on  the  part  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  during  the  period  of  growth  or  in  adult  life,  modify- 
ing cerebral  or  spinal  functions  and  at  times  leading  to  histological 
changes  in  the  central  and  peripheral  parts,  which  may  vary  in  degree 
up  to  destructive  lesions.  Diabetes:  and  Bright's  disease  are  very  com- 
mon in  neurotic  families. 

Personal  History. — The  investigator  should  go  most  carefully  into 
the  medical  life-history  of  his  patient.  While  doing  so,  indeed,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers,  the  conduct,  attitude,  manner,  gait,  posture, 
compkxion,  expression,  gestures,  and  individuality  of  the  person  should  be 
keenly  watched.  This  observation  becomes  in  time  a  trained,  almost 
automatic,  faculty,  so  that  minute  details  subconsciously  apprehended  at 
the  time  can  be  readily  recalled. 

//(  infancy,  was  tiiere  any  birth  difficulty,  p(jssible  brain  or  s])inal 
injury  from  protracted  labor,  precipitate  labor,  or  instrumentation ;  lack 
of  vigor,  suspicion  of  syphilis,  or  convulsions?  During  chi/dlmod,  did 
the  patient  j)resent  any  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  marked  delirium  or 
spasms  under  febrile  conditions  or  from  irritation  of  the  gums  and  in- 
testinal tract?  Was  there  enuresis,  chorea,  somnambulism,  (u-  night- 
terrors?  Was  he  precocious  or  otherwise,  docile  or  obstinate,  eheerful 
or  morose,  forwani  or  retiring?  At  jnihescencc,  were  there  mental 
changes  of  unusual  character,  moodiness,  expansiveness,  cruelty?  Was 
the  estal)lishment  of  menstruation  attended  bv  ]i:iiu  or  hvsterical  mani- 
festations ?  Was  masturbation  indulged  in  or  suspe<'ted  ?  During  adoles- 
cence, what  was  the  career,  relation  to  the  ojiposite  sex,  success  in  school 
and  business,  and  what  has  been  the  couise  of  events  tliniugii  adult  lij'ef 

The  past  illnesses  of  the  ])atient  should  then  receive  attention  ia 
the  same  systematic  manner.  The  fevers  and  feiiricula  of  childhood, 
the  exanthemata  and  infections.  The  diseases  of  the  nasopharynx, 
stonuieli,  intestines,  and  rectum,  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  of  the  skin,  the 
special  disorders  of  chest,  abdomen,  ])elvis,  and  genito-urinarv  ajiparatus 
must  not  escape  attention.  Especial  inquiry  should  be  made  lor  rheu- 
matism, gout,  grip,  and  malaria.  The  venereal  hhdory  of  the  patient  and 
the  ))ossibility  of  specific  infection  should  in  every  case  be  carefully 
inquired  into.  This  is  a  rule  that  has  no  exceptions.  The  investiga- 
tion must  be  moditidl  and  guardi'd  according  to  in(livi<lual  eirenm- 
stanccs,  but  nothing  shoukl  deter  the  piiysician  from  making  sure  that 
a  factor  of  this  sort  is  not  overlooked.  If  injuries  have  been  received, 
■what  were  their  character  and  ci>nse(iuenccs?  Regarding  liabits,  it  is 
to  be  l)orno  in  mind  that  neurotic  jnople  are  especially  liable  to  carry 
everything  to  extremes  and  are  prone  to  become  the  abject  subjects 
of  some  perverted  practice  or  stinuilant  addiction.  Masturbation  and 
venery  take  firm  hold  on  them.  Tobacco,  alcohol,  morphin,  cocain, 
chloral,  and  even  tea  and  coifce  master  them  completely.  Tiiese  in 
turn  often  break  down  the  moral  status  of  the  individual  and  make 
him  unreliable  and  untruthful.  Only  inadvertently  or  at  second 
hand  does  the  physician  sometimes  gain  the  required  information,  but 
justifiable  suspicion  once  aroused,  he  can  usually  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter. 
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In  neurasthenic,  liypix'honclriac,  and  hysterical  cases  frequently  the 
patient  has  most  seriously  overestimated  sorae  «uch  habit,  is  morbidly 
apprehensive  as  to  its  results,  exaggerates  its  every  relation,  and  the 
entire  life  seems  to  revolve  around  this  central  erroneous  idea.  One 
must  avoid  being  led  by  such  unfortunates  into  adopting  their  point  of 
view.  The  details,  duration,  and  probaijle  etfect  of  the  habit  being 
clearly  understood,  its  morbific  influence  can  be  properly  estimated. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  many  of  these  habits  are  symptoms,  not 
causes,  of  nervous  disturbance,  and  are  the  result  of  an  underlying 
predisposition  upon  whi<li  tlu'y  are  grafted.  There  they  take  on  a 
morbid  development  and,  in  turn,  no  doubt,  add  to  the  unbalance  of  the 
individual. 

The  residence  or  habitat  of  the  jiatient  is  an  important  consid- 
eration. It  calls  attention  to  the  climatic  and  local  conditions  favoring 
health  or  disease.  Unhealtlitul  surniundings  arc  of  inunediate  concern, 
and  throw  a  strong  light  upon  the  causation  of  many  nervous  disorders. 

Occupation. — Many  occupations  predispose  to  nervous  maladies 
and  sdnicliiues  furnish  the  cause.  Indeed,  a  group  of  diseases  is  known 
as  occupatiiin  neuroses,  of  whicii  writers'  cramp  is  a  ty|)e.  Workers  in 
metals,  particularly  those  handling  lead,  phosj)liorus,  mercury,  and 
arsenic  ;  people  sul)jccted  to  illuminating  gases  or  bisul])hid  of  carbon, 
and  those  who  deal  in  alcoholics,  anil  who  are  thereby  likely  to  over- 
indulge, are  subject  to  neuritides  and  associated  mental  disturbances. 
Work  recpiiring  ex])osure  to  cold  and  conditions  favoring  rheumatic, 
processes  entail  a  tendency  to  cerebral  arterial  mischief  and  peripheral 
palsies.  Divers  and  those  working  in  caissons,  or  elsewhere,  under 
increased  atmospheric  pressure  frequently  present  spinal  lesions  with 
paraplegic  symptoms.  ( )eeu]iations  which  demand  constant  mental 
strain  and  sedentary  habits,  as  in  speculative  mercantile  life,  teaching, 
and  some  of  the  jjrofessions,  furnish  large  numbers  of  neurasthenics. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unoccupied  are  likely  to  become  selfish,  intros- 
pective, hysterical,  and  hypochondriac. 

The  Illness. — From  the  patient's  statement,  his  personal  history, 
and  the  pliysieian's  observation,  the  noting  of  the  details  of  the  illness 
under  consideration  is  often  a  simple  matter.  The  medical  man  from 
his  special  knowledge  must  supplement  the  impressions  of  the  layman. 
In  the  "  rheumatism  "  preceding  ataxia  he  discerns  initial  features  of 
tabes,  and  in  some  long-antecedent  moral  shock  he  recognizes  the  origin 
of  the  fixed  hysterical  idea  that  may  have  eventuated  in  a  contracture. 
For  each  major  group  of  nervous  maladies,  psychic,  cerebral,  spinal, 
and  peripheral,  he  must  follow  out  the  clues  his  training  recognizes  or 
his  studies  and  ex])erience  suggest. 

Beginning  with  initial  symptoms  and  alleged,  suspected,  or  positively 
known  causal  conditions,  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  to  be 
systematically,  briefly,  and  clearly  developed  and  noted,  with  full  atten- 
tion to  remissions,  intermissions,  or  relapses.  In  convulsive  disorders  a 
full  clinical  investigation  of  the  attack  is  of  prime  imponance.  It 
should  embrace  its  exciting  cause,  onset,  features  of  consciousness, 
motor    signs    and    phenomena,    attitudes,    duration,    termination,    and 
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sequela.  In  sensory  disturbances  investigate  the  particular  dysestliesia 
or  pain,  its  onset,  exact  location  and  outlines,  its  intensity,  duration, 
and  associated  conditions.  In  paralytic  maladies  determine  the  mode  of 
onset,  exact  distribution,  and  the  character  and  degree  of  motor  failure. 
The  mental  symptoms  are  to  be  noted  with  equal  care,  attention  being 
directed  to  their  fixity,  emotional  character,  and  reasonableness  or  com- 
plete opposition  to  facts  within  the  patient's  range  of  knowledge.  An  im- 
portant question  is  whether  the  patient  can  correct  his  morbid  ideas  by 
mental  effort  or  is  entirely  sul)jugated  by  his  delusional  states.  Finally, 
the  tendency  to  improvement  or  the  reverse  should  be  indicated. 

Physiognomy  of  the  Patient. — Formerly  it  was  considered  suf- 
ficient to  describe  a  patient  as  of  the  nervous,  lymphatic,  or  sany-uinc 
temperament,  and  this  has  a  certain  value,  but  a  better  conception  of 
the  physical  status  is  to  be  had  from  a  study  of  the  physiognomy  of  the 
individual.  Based  upon  embryological  conditions  and  formulated  with 
some  precision  by  Lombroso,  Dejerine,  Weismann,  Fdre,  and  others, 
we  can  recognize  a  type  of  degenerate  or,  preferably,  defective  individ- 
uals, from  whom  are  largely  recruited  the  neurotic,  the  insane,  and  the 
criminal  classes. 

The  marks  of  this  type  are  called  the  stif/nuifa  nf  ficf/cnfniri/,  and 
may  be  divirled  into  the  mor])hol(igical  and  the  functional. 

Morphological  Stigmata. — C'onnnencing  at  tiie  crown  of  the  head, 
the  whorl  of  hair  at  the  vertex  which  normally  is  close  to  the  median 
line  may  be  widely  displaced  or  duplicated.  The  cranial  conformation 
is  often  abnormal  in  outline,  capacity,  or  dimensions.  The  occipital 
protuberance  and  ridges,  the  frontal  eminences,  and  th.o  mastoid  processes 
are  usually  excessively  developed.  The  facial  anf/lc  is  reduce(l,  the 
contour  of  the/ace  asymmetrical,  the  lower  jair  disproportionately  large 
and  prognathic.  The  hard  palrttr  is  sharply  vaidted,  the  denial  arcades 
narrow,  dispniportiouate,  sad< He-shaped,  or  angular  and  liadly  articulated  ; 
the  ieiih  <lei'ective,  misplaced,  with  sometinu's  persistence  of  milk-teeth 
late  in  life.  The  c«r.s-  are  disproportionate  in  size,  misplaced,  mal- 
formed, particularly  at  the  root  of  the  helix,  which  may  bifurcate,  or 
the  tragus  and  antitragus  are  misjilaced,  while  the  concha  is  crumpled 
or  has  a  tendency  to  stand  out  widely  from  the  head.  The  <iia<  show 
notable  tlefects,  extreme  refraction  anomalies,  s(|uints,  ditl'erent  colored 
irides,  and  disproportionate  lids  and  palpebral  openings.  Deviation  of  the 
nose,  septal  deformities,  harelip,  cleft  palate,  remnants  of  branchial  clefts  in 
the  neck  or  in  front  of  the  ears,  and  the  presence  of  other  teratological 
deficiencies  are  frequent  in  this  class  of  persons. 

On  the  part  of  the  trunk,  spina  bifida,  sacral  f/roirth.s-  of  hair,  deep 
sternal  furrows  and  concaritic.'<,  or  disproportion  between  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  to  be  noted. 

The  Krtrciniticfi. — The  upjterand  lower  limbs  may  be  disprnjiortioned 
to  each  other  or  to  the  trunk.  They  may  be  niismated  in  length  and 
development.  The  hands  and  feet  may  be  too  small  or  too  large.  There 
is  often  a  tendency  to  left-handcdness  and  left-sided  overdevelopment. 
J)ef(irinifies  of  the  finr/ers,  such  as  syndactyly,  ]iolydactyly,  deviations, 
distortions,  excessive  length  or  shortness,   especially  undersize   of  the 
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ring  and  little  fingers  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  hand,  are 
common  in  degenerates. 

The  genitalia  in  the  male,  besides  a  general  lack  of  growth,  are  fre- 
quently developmentally  defective,  presenting  hypospadias,  epispadias, 
extrophy  of  the  bladder,  cryptorchidism,  congenital  phimosis,  scrotal 
fissure,  etc.;  while  in  the  female,  imperforate  hymen,  double  vagina  and 
uterus,  and  hypertrophied  clitoris  and  labia  are  not  rare. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  degenerate  physique  is  often  marked  by  a 
diminished  stature  and  an  inferior  vigor.  Many  neurotic  males  present 
the  general  body  conformation  of  the  opposite  sex,  including  sloping, 
narrow  shoulders,  wide  hips,  excessive  pectoral  and  ])ul)ic  adipose 
deposits,  with  a  lack  of  masculine  hirsute  and  muscular  marking.  The 
female  may  present  masculine  characteristics,  and  in  each  case  the 
opposite  sexualitv  mav  lie  further  manifest  in  the  actions,  dress,  man- 
ners, voice,  and  mental  qualities  of  the  individual.  ]5oth  sexes  may 
retain  the  ])hysic;d  attributes  of  childhood, — iiifantili.'^m, — and  in  these 
cases  the  mental  development  is  always  retarded. 

On  the  part  of  the  skin,  albinism,  melanism,  and  multiple  nevi  are 
sometimes  degenerate  accompaniments.  A  general  lack  of  thorough 
develo])ment  in  the  dermal  structures  is  manifested  by  defective  hair 
and  nails  and  simj)licity  in  the  pajiillary  lines  of  the  finger-tips. 

The  functional  stigmata  of  degeneracy  show  themselves:  (1) 
Mentally,  in  defective  mind  qualities.  These  vary  in  degree  from  idiocy 
to  sinq)le  retardation  of  speech  develo})mcnt,  in  aberrant  mental  and 
moral  tendencies,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  destructiveness, 
wilfulness,  indecency,  deceit,  and  sometimes  extreme  acuteness  and 
even  precocity  in  limited  fields.  Genius  is  essentially  abnormal  how- 
ever valuable  it  may  be  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  It  is  often 
attended  by  many  of  the  physical  stigmata  of  defect. 

(2)  I'hys-irally,  may  lie  mentioned  backwardness  in  walking,  stam- 
mering, incontinence  of  urine,  merycism,  color-blindness,  deaf-mutism, 
perverted  tastes,  and  cravings  leading  to  alcoholism  and  other  stimulant 
addictions.  Perversions  of  the  genesic  sense,  marked  by  sexual  crimes 
and  debasing  jiractices,  are  also  common.  Degenerates  have  frequently 
a  lack  of  adajjtability  to  their  environment,  and  so  more  or  less  strongly 
depart  from  the  type  and  tend  to  extinction,  subjugated  by  the  law  of 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  estimating  the  various  marks  of  degeneracy  it  is  clear  that  very 
few  of  them,  taken  alone,  would  justify  the  classification  of  their 
possessor  among  the  defectives,  and  it  is  true  that  a  very  great  many 
of  the  minor  stigmata  may  he  present  in  a  given  case,  associated  with 
strong  mental,  moral,  and  physical  attributes.  All  of  them,  from  cleft 
palate  to  moral  imbecility,  are  referable  to  defective  development. 
However,  in  the  ])resence  of  numerous  indications  of  physical  defect 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  the  association  of  their  mental  and  neural  an- 
alogues.    Hence  their  importance  to  the  neurologist. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Disturl)anc(-.  in  tJie  p^ychic  sphere  are  very  common  in  nervous  dis- 
orders and  often  overshadow  them.      Persistent  depression  or  excitement 
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out  of  proportion  to  their  causes,  and  deluMons  and  hallucinations  that 
may  or  may  not  be  properly  recognized  and  corrected  by  the  patient, 
require  close  scrutiny.  Especially  in  hysteria  are  we  confronted  by  a 
train  of  mental  symptoms,  attitudes,  and  reactions  that  may  easily  be 
confounded  with  insanity  or  which  actually  carry  the  patient  oyer  the 
rather  broad,  diyiding  neutral  ground  into  the  realm  of  alienism.  Loss 
of  self-control,  irritability,  increased  emotionalism,  2Md  vague  or  formulated 
apprehensions  are  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  neurasthenia  aud  psych- 
asthenia.     Mauy  cerebral  diseases  produce  unconsciousness. 

Sleep  in  nervous  patients  is  one  of  the  most  important  practical 
considerations.  If  it  is  disturbed,  seek  the  cause,  remembering  that 
habits  of  wakefulness  are  easily  formed.  Distressing,  formulated,  and 
repeated  dreams  and  nightmares  are  the  neurasthenic's  portion  and  the 
expression  of  his  lowered  nervous  and  physical  tone.  Somnambulism, 
nocturnal  urinary  incontinence  and  night-terrors  are  the  common 
property  of  nervous  individuals  in  childhood.  Some  ]>aticnts  find 
difficulty  in  falling  asleep,  others  in  remaining  asleep;  others  are 
sin)ply  unrefresht'd  upon  awaking.  The  selection  of  soporific  remedies 
and  tiie  time  of  their  exhiljition  turn  upon  such  considerations. 

Memory. — Nearly  every  nervous  inyalid  asserts  a  loss  of  rnrmori/, 
which  rarely,  however,  exists.  This  mental  faculty  varies  not  only 
greatly  in  individuals,  but  is  subjc(;t  to  great  modifications  in  a  given 
individual  uu<ler  different  conditions  of  health  and  age.  To  the 
keen  perceptions  of  a  child  everything  is  novel,  is  deeply  imprinted 
in  the  mind,  and  is  rarely  forgotten.  Later  in  life  a  new  face  or  name 
is  no  rarity,  is  not  sharply  apprehended,  and  its  recollection  is  conse- 
quently difficult  or  iiupossil)le.  The  old,  in  part  for  this  reason,  re- 
member their  early  experiences  better  than  more  recent  happenings. 
In  physical  ill-liealth  and  in  conditions  of  mental  abstraction  or  intro- 
spection, as  in  hypochondria,  hysteria,  and  neurasthenia,  the  alleged 
loss  is  really  a  lack  of  tlic  mental  concentration  tiiat  constitutes  the 
essential  l)asis  for  good  memory.  In  such  cases  tiiis  may  be  demon- 
strated by  a  few  questions  on  remote  personal  liapjienings,  which  will 
usually  be  recited  with  extreme  minuteness  and  detail.  A  loss  of 
memory  may  eml)race  a  certain  definite  jieriod  of  time.  AA'hen  this 
occurs  as  a  result  of  head  injury  or  tiie  action  of  some  of  the  poisons, 
notably  the  carljon  gases,  it  may  extend  for  some  time  anterior  to  the 
cause,  as  well  as  for  a  period  following  the  cerebral  accident.  In  many 
delirious  conditions  the  patient  recalls  his  exjjerieuce  vaguely  or  in  a 
dream-like  manner. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GENERAL  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION. 

Present  Condition. — What  has  jjone  before  prepares  the  way  for 
a  tliorough  pliysieal  examination.  Whenever  possible,  the  elotliing  of 
the  patient  should  be  entirely  removed,  as  study  of  the  physical  human 
outlines  is  most  valuable.  Without  this  step  spinal  deviations,  chest 
deformities,  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  limbs,  or  other  serious  defects  of 
the  most  important  diagnostic  character  may  escape  notice.  Upon 
sketch  outlines  of  the  human  figure  supplied  in  text-books  and  by 
dealers  abnormalities  of  form  and  function  may  be  indicated  with  pre- 
cision. Xo  lesion  is  too  slight  to  be  overlooked,  and  no  assertion  of 
functional  health  is  to  go  unquestioned.  Remote  conditions  are  not 
infrequently  causal  of  central  disturbance,  and  central  mischief  is  mani- 
fested by  peripheral  states.  The  nutritive  process  may  first  engage 
attention. 

The  Alimentary  Tract. — The  condition  of  the  teeth  in  relation  to 
mastication    and    al)normalities   of   position    or   evidence   of    inherited 
syi)liilis,  the  color  of  ti;e  r/iim,<<  with  reference  to  anemia  or  evidences  of 
metallic  poisoning,  such  as  the  blue  line  of  lead  and  the  s])onginess  of 
mercury  and  phosphorus,  can  be  noted  at  a  glance.     Any  infection  of 
the  gums,  tonsils,  or  nasopharynx  requires  especial  observation.    Par- 
ticular attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  tofigvc.     Aside  from  indicating 
the  state  of  the  stomach,  it  may  gi\e  important  evidence  of  nervous 
diseases.     The  fine  fibrillar  twitching  of  general   paresis  and   bulbar 
palsy,  the  tremor  of  alcoholism,  the  contortions  of  chorea,  the  lack  of 
motility  and  atrophy  in  labioglossolaryngeal  paralysis,  and  the  devia- 
tion on  protrusion  in  hemiplegia  are  positive  signs  of  great  value.     Very 
often  the  patient's  bnnfh  furnishes  information.     Alcohol,  various  drugs, 
including  mercury  and  some  systemic  diseases,  notably  diabetes,  give 
peculiar  odors  to  the  expire<l  air.      Catarrhal   and  ]iyemic  states  of  the 
moutii    and    nasopharynx    are    usually    attended    by   some   fetor  of  the 
breath.      Ditticultie-  in  swallowing  are  very  significant.      Abnormalities 
of  (ij)jjetitc  for  food,  ga.-trie  and   intestinal  Indif/esfion,  con.stijjafioii,  and 
reefdl  comlifions  are  significant  in  many  ways.      Attacks  of  eolic,  vomit- 
ing, diarrhea,  and  rectal  tcnesinii.'i  have  sjieeial  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  the  reflex   spinal   centers.     The  condition   of  spleen,  and  liver,  as  in 
acute  and  malarial  infections  and  chronic  alcoholism,  niav  give  important 
indications  of  constitutional  and  local  states  that  have  a  relation   to  tiie 
nervous  phenomena  under  investigation.     Displacement  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  such  as  enteroptosis,  is  considered  very  imi)ortant  in  certain 
cases. 

The  Respiratory  Organs.^In  the  vasal  and  jJiarynr/eal  spaces 
inflammations,  new  growths,  or  irritation  zones  may  furnish  the  starting- 
point  for  neurotic  states  of  the  most  var^nng  nature,  as  hysterical  sneez- 
ing, spasmodic  asthma,  and  pronounced  neurasthenia.  Laryiiejeal  and 
'pharyngeal  jialsies  and  sjmsms  require  a  careful  topical  examination. 
In  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  pleurw  we  seek  for  local  explanation 
of  various  symptoms,  such  as  respiratory  pain  and  oppression,  costal 
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ii'jiiralgia,  continuous  cough,  or  for  the  evidence  of  tubercular  deposits, 
explanatory,  ])erchance,  of  a  cachexia  that  might  otherwise  be  errone- 
ously referred  to  nervous  depression. 

Circulatory  Apparatus. — The  condition  of  the  heart  is  revealed 
only  by  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  its  position,  size,  action,  and 
valvular  competencj-.  The  condition  of  the  artmes,  patent  to  the  eve 
in  a  tortuous  temporal,  to  the  finger  in  radial  atheroma,  should  be  still 
more  extensively  investigated  in  the  femoral,  brachial,  carotid,  and  other 
superficial  regions.  The  condition  of  the  blood-prcssiirc,  as  shown  by 
arterial  tension,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  near  the  heart,  and  at  a 
distance,  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  enables  one  to  draw  analogical 
conclusions  as  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  C)f  the  central  nerve-organs. 
The  s]>hygmoinanometer  is  to  be  employed  in  all  cases  of  circulatory 
disturljauce.  The  condition  of  the  arteries  is  the  best  index  of  the  real 
age  of  an  individual.  In  them  we  often  find  evidence  of  a  premature  decay 
out  f>f  all  relation  to  the  years  that  have  been  livid.  Sjihygmographic 
tracings,  as  a  method  of  record  and  precision,  have  tlieir  own  value.  The 
puke,  by  its  lack  of  rhythm,  particularly  by  a  tendency  to  great  variation 
in  its  rate,  depending  upon  slight  exciting  causes,  often  shows  the  unstable 
nerve-tone  of  the  patient  or  a  general  as^^henia.  F/iisliiii(/s,  n^ott/inf/.s, 
local  (numius  and  C(Uni(i8  are  vivid  expressions  of  angioneurotic  (Hs- 
turbances.  The  blood  must  be  examined  for  parasites,  hemoglobin,  and 
corpuscular  conditions.  The  severe  anemias  have  a  very  important 
relation  to  brain  and  spinal  symptoms.  A  marked  hucocytosifi  attends  in- 
flammatory and  purulent  processes  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  presence  of  cholin  in  the  blood  is  frequent  in  diseases  marked  liv 
degeneration  of  nervous  tissues  and  in  epilepsy.  Of  very  great  diag- 
nostic importance  is  an  examination  of  the  spinal  fluid  obtained  by  spinal 
puncture.  The  various  bacteria  associated  with  inflanmiatory  processes 
may  tlms  be  demonstrated,  and  in  degenerative  conditions  of  Ijrain  and 
spinal  cord,  especially  in  general  paresis  and  locomotor  ataxia,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  cAtological  contents  of  this  fluid  and  definite  globulin 
changes  are  almost  invariably  found.  The  examination  of  both  blood 
and  spinal  fluid  by  the  Wusi.^rniiaiin  and  other  methods  is  essential  in 
any  case  where  syphilis  is  a  ])ossil)ie  etiological  factor. 

The  temperature  may  be  greatly  modified  l)y  ncrvims  diseases. 
Organic  brain-lesions  may  upset  the  balance  Ix'twcen  the  tliermotaxic 
and  thermogenic  centers,  pnulncing  either  a  very  high  or  a  markedly 
subnormal  body-heat.  In  hysteria  a  very  high  range  of  tenqieniturc  is 
sometimes  noted  without  the  usual  concomitants  of  fever.  In  cercia'al 
hemorrhage,  basilar  meningitis,  and  brain  tuni<ir  the  temperature  is  oftiu 
below  the  normal.  Early  in  cerel)ral  hemorrhage  the  jiaralyzed  side 
presents  usuallv  a  disproportionate  elevation  of  a  degree  or  more  of  heat 
over  the  oj)|)osite  half  of  the  body,  as  is  shown  even  by  axillary  tem- 
peratures. The  temperature  of  the  ]iaralyzed  side  later  becomes  sub- 
normal. Slight  variations  of  the  central  normal  temperature,  usually  iu 
an  upward  direction,  are  frecpiently  observed  in  pure  neurasthenic 
states,  while  tiie  extremities  arc  commonly  cold. 

The  Integument. — From  the  api)earance  and  condition  of  the  cuta- 
neous expanse  nniili  is  to  be  learned  as  to  the  general  health  of  the 
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individual  and  tlie  activity  of  his  physical  functions.  The  skin  may 
be  greatly  raodilied  by  nervous  maladies.  In  some  instances  the 
dermal  manifestations  make  up  the  major  part  of  the  disease,  or  the 
dermatosis  may  be  an  associated  feature  of  other  neurotic  disturbance. 
All  varieties  of  urticaria  are  of  freiiuent  occurrence  among  the  neurotic. 
Dermographia  and  the  tache  ctrebrak  of  meningitis  demonstrate  the 
vasomotor  irregularities.  Hcrjjcs  and  morphea,  limited  to  the  anatom- 
ical distribution  of  nerves  or  spinal  segments,  as  in  zoster  on  the  face, 
trunk,  or  limbs,  declare  the  nervous  involvement.  Ncvi  are  apparently 
related  to  the  ner^-e  distribution  in  many  instances.  Chains  of  neuromata 
are  beaded  along  peripheral  nerves  with  or  without  cutaneous  discolora- 
tion. Neuralgias  of  long  standing  are  frequently  marked  by  dermal 
changes  of  increased  or  decreased  nutrition,  as  witness  the  thickening  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  and  the  subse- 
cjuent  l->lanching  <  ir  the  actual  loss  of  the  eyebrow  and  hair.  The  neuritides, 
if  of  a  severe  grade,  show  dermal  dystrophy  as  well  as  muscular  wast- 
ing. The  epithelial  structures  involved  may  take  on  increased  growth 
if  vascular  stasis  favor  increased  nutrition,  giving  rise  to  scaliness 
of  the  skin  and  increased  growth  of  the  hair  and  nails.  ]\Iore  fre- 
quently atrophic  changes  follow  ;  the  skin  is  thinned  and  glazed,  the 
epithelium  scant  and  poorly  protective  of  the  more  highly  organized 
subjacent  tissue.  The  hair  becomes  dry,  brittle,  and  sparse,  and  the 
nails  rough-ridged  and  sometimes  covered  with  overlapping  scales. 
Pigmentary  elianges,  sicelling,  and  blue  edema  are  not  infrequent  in 
hysteria.  The  enormous  thiekruings  in  myxedema  and  acromegalia  are 
also  due  to  perverted  trophic  control.  The  redness  of  er.\i;hromelalgia 
and  the  eyanotic  appearance  in  Raynaud's  disease  are  striking  feature; 


s. 


Genito-urinary  Tract. — In  the  gcnito-urinary  tract  are  found 
many  conditions  bearing  an  intimate  relation,  both  causal  and  sympto- 
matic, to  nervous  diseases.  Some  of  them  are  overlooked  or  imknown 
to  the  patient,  and  others  receive  altogether  too  much  attention  at  his 
hands.  A  thorough  clinical  examination  of  the  urine,  which  should  be 
quantitative  as  well  as  merely  qualitative,  is  best  made  from  a  sample 
of  a  carefully  measured  twenty-four-hour  collection.  It  shows  at  once 
the  eliminative  jiowers  of  the  organism  through  the  important  excretion 
outlet  of  the  kidneys.  A  lessened  output  of  iirea,  or  the  presence  of 
albumin  or  sugar,  give  important  data  as  to  the  blood-state  and  may 
explain  grave  cerebral  manife^tations,  such  as  convulsions  and  coma.  A 
very  low  specific  gravity  is  noted  after  hysterical  attacks.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  phosphates  and  oxalates  is  c(jnuuon  to  many  neurasthenic  condi- 
tions, and  an  ammoniacal  urine  is  usual  in  paretic  states  of  the  detrusor 
urinse.  After  an  epileptic  attack  the  specific  gravity  and  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  are  increased.  An  excess  of  indican  is  found  in  many 
nervous  conditions  attended  by  inefficient  elimination. 

The  microscope,  besides  giving  evidence  of  organic  disea,se,  such  as 
nephritis,  pyelitis,  and  cystitis,  may  show  spermatozoa  from  a  relaxed 
control  of  the  outlets  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  but  more  often  demon- 
strates that  the  deposit  considered  seminal  by  the  patient  is  devoid  of 
testicular  products. 

Anuria  in  nephritis  is  of  most  serious  import,  though  it  may  exist 
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almost  indefinitely  in  liysteria  when  associated  with  jjersisteut  emesis, 
whereby  the  uric  products  are  vicariously  ejected. 

Tlie  state  of  tlie  kidneys  is  made  out  largely  by  the  investigation  of  the 
urinary  secretion,  but  the  bladder  and  ureierx  are  open  to  more  proximate 
methods.  The  size,  expulsive  and  retentive  powers  of  the  bladder,  its  con- 
tents, and  the  condition  of  its  mucous  lining  are,  in  suitable  cases,  to  be 
investigated  with  piecision.  Loss  of  sphincterio  control  of  the  bladder  in 
paraplegic  and  ataxic  conditions  is  usual,  wliile  in  meningitis,  and  in  com- 
atose states  generally,  retention  of  urine  is  to  be  expected  and  ])rovided  for. 

The  external  genitah  rarely  give  much  information.  In  males  preputial 
adhemniM  and  accumulations  or  a  \on<j;  phintotic  pjrepuee  mav  be  the 
source  of  irritation  and  the  inciting  cause  of  general  nervous  phenomena. 
Here,  as  elsewlierc,  any  abnormal  and  c(irrectal)le  state  should  not  escape 
appr()j)riate  attention.  This  is  empliatically  true  of  die  deeper-lying 
generative  organs  in  the  female.  Undoubtedly  undue  importance  has 
attached  to  them  and  much  ill-advised  meddling  has  Ijcen  bestowed,  but 
a  lack  of  integrity  on  their  part  sliould  certainly  engage  methodical 
treatment. 

Tiie  yt'/ies/c  .sc/i.sr  is  usually  blunted  or  completely  destroyed  in  ad- 
vanced locomotor  ataxia  and  spinal  lesions  which  cut  off  peripheral 
sensation.  It  is  reduced  in  all  depressed  ])hysical  states,  wlii'tlier  asso- 
ciated with  marked  nervous  ])]ienomena  or  not.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
genital  reflex  may  be  accentuated  in  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  and 
pria])ism,  unattended  by  increased  desire,  may  be  a  troublesome  feature. 
In  injuries  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  priapism  is  likewise 
conmion. 

Tiie  question  of  sexual  irritation  and  overindulgence  calls  for  more 
than  ordinary  thought.  Excess  is  a  matter  purely  relative  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  condition  at  the  time  of  indulgence.  Overuse  of  any 
organic  function  is  shown  by  persistent  fatigue  and  irritable  prostration. 
This  may  here  furnish  us  a  working  criterion,  liut  we  are  to  rememlter 
that  matters  iiave  already  gone  too  far  when  tlie  great  margin  of  natural 
resei've  ])ower  lias  been  overdrawn  and  even  temporary  debility  pro- 
duced. Thus,  an  amount  of  masturbation  or  sexual  indulgence  insig- 
nificant in  a  sturdy  individual,  is  sufficient  in  the  defective  neurotic  to 
ind\i('e  a  prof  )nnd  <lepression. 

Spinal  puncture,  after  the  manner  of  Quincke,  is  a  very  important 
diagnostic  procedure  in  many  diseases  of  the  Ijrain  and  s])inal  cord. 
The  fluid  so  obtained  may  show  bacteria  of  infection  and  pathogenic 
ciiaracters ;  lymphoeytes  and  blood-cells  in  inflammatory  and  henior- 
rhngic  conditions  ;  spirochetes  in  sypliili^  ;  marked  increase  in  cellular 
elements,  especially  the  lymphocytes  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  general 
paralysis,  and  in  these  two  conditions  the  \Yassermann  and  globulin 
tests  are  often  positive  in  the  spinpl  fluid  even  when  the  blood  gives  a 
negative  reaction.  In  some  spinal  tumors  the  fluid  presents  a  very 
remarkable  yelloic  color.  In  spinal  and  even  in  cerebral  hemorrhage 
it  may  I'arry  a  decided  admixture  of  blood.  Spinal  puncture  is  a  danger- 
ous procedure  in  brain  tumor,  and  should  then  be  employed  only  with 
great  caution,  especially  in  neoplasms  of  basal  location,  owing  to  their 
tendency  to  be  forced  down  upon  the  medulla  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
spinal  fluid  support. 
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The  amount  of  intraspinal  and  intracranial  pressure  can  be  roughly 
inferred  from  the  force  of  the  escaping  stream.  It  can  be  accurately 
measured  by  attachina;  glass  tubing  to  the  puncture  needle  and  noting 
the  height  "to  which  the  fluid  mounts  in  the  vertical  tube.  Various 
manometric  devices  are  also  available  for  precise  observations. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Motility. — It  is  a  rule  with  hardly  an  exception  that  nervous 
disorders  are  marked  by  errors  of  m^ilHy.  These  vary  from  a  coiulitiou 
of  slight  general  weakness,  or  paresis,  to  complete  loss  of  muscukir 
power,  or  parali/sis ;  from  .alight  tremor  to  rigid  contractions.  The 
character  and  distribution  of  the  i^uscular  difficulty  is  often  of  the  first 
importance  in  diagnosis  and  in  localizing  limited  lesions. 

The  .s/rt^/o/(,  uUitnde,  and  gait  of  the  patient,  dc^pending  as  they  do 
largely  on  muscnkir  force,  control,  and  activity,  often  furnish  most 
important  informatidU.  The  contractured,  semiflexed  position  of  the 
upper  extremitv  and  the  rigid  lower  limb,  swung  en  masse  from  the 
pelvis  with  dragging  toe,  mark  the  hemiplegic.     The  bowed  and  trotting 


Fig.  1.  — Malliicii's  haiid-dyiiaiuomt'ter  fitted  with  dutarhabk-  liandies. 


gait  of  paralvsis  agitans  ;  the  stamjiing  and  spi'awling  of  tabes  dorsal  is  ; 
the  stejipage  or  higii  knee-action  with  dangling  feet  that  results  from 
multi|ile  neuritis  ;  the  sj)a.-tic,  rigid,  and  trembling  legs  of  paraplegia; 
the  dangle-leg  of  anterior  poliomyelitis;  the  sweeping  gait  of  hysterical 
leg  paralysis,  and  the  cerebellar  stagger  tell  their  own  story.  Minor 
peculiarities  are  no  less,  l)ut  rather  more,  important.  The  spinal  rigidity 
and  constant  guarding  against  jars  that  dominate  the  attitudes  and 
gait  of  the  subjects  of  spinal  injuries;  the  distorted  features  of  cranial- 
nerve  palsies,  athetoid  movements,  choreic  twitchings,  restlessness, 
slight  limps,  awkwardness,  attitudes  of  limbs,  trunk,  or  head  long  or 
customarily  maintained,  have  one  and  all  a  significance  that  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Reduced  Motility. — For   testing   muscular   strength   numerous  re- 
cording instruments  are  availalile.    In  the  hand-dynamometer  of  Mat- 
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hieu  we  have  a  simple  means  of  testing  the  grasp,  and  by  fitting  it 
with  light  handles  attached  at  cither  end  it  can  be  employed  in  various 
ways  to  test  the  muscular  groups  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
The  examiner  always  has  in  his  own  person  a  check  upon  the  records  of 
the  patient.  When  one  handle  is  attached  to  a  hook  in  the  floor,  the 
lifting  power  of  the  back,  the  legs,  or  the  arms  is  readily  ascertained. 
Readings  on  such  an  instrument  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  clinical 
records  and  as  a  means  of  comparison  at  future  times. 

But  without  any  such  instrument  the  physician  can  ronglily  test  every 
group  of  muscles  by  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  patient.  To  examine 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder,  instruct  the 
patient  to  resist  your  efforts  to  communicate  motion  to  the  respective 
joints.  The  same  can  be  done  in  the  lower  extremity  with  the  ankle 
and  the  knee.  The  hip  is  tested  by  having  the  patient  mount  a  chair, 
ascend  stairs,  and  raise  the  limb  to  a  horizontal  position.  Both  hands 
•of  the  examiner  grasped  by  those  of  the  patient  as  vigorously  as  possi- 
ble enables  the  physician  to  compare  their  strength. 

In  hysterics  and  malingerers  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  feel  tiiat  full 
«fibrts  have  been  put  fortii,  and  in  other  instances  muscular  exertion  is 
inhibited  by  pain  or  tenderness.  In  these  cases  particularly,  the 
muscular  tests  may  be  advantageously  varied  and  repeated  by  securing 
a  large  number  of  movements,  such  as  having  the  patient  stand  on  one 
foot,  rise  on  the  toes,  stoop,  crouch,  lift  chairs,  and  execute  other  tasks 
when  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  pur[)ose  in  view.  Small  movements  of 
the  fingers  are  very  clearly  studied  as  the  patient  buttons  his  clotliing  or 
handles  different  objects,  which   may,  with  design,  be  jilaccd  in  his  way. 

Where  the  degree  of  feebleness  is  slight,  it  perhaps  is  maniiest 
simply  as  fatigue  after  exertion  or  in  ^valking  a  comparatively  short 
distance.  In  some  cases  muscles  which  at  first  register  considerable 
stn'ngth  are  rajiidly  exhausted  by  a  few  full  contractions.  In  others 
initial  efforts  are  weak,  but  quickly  increase  to  a  normal  power,  making 
it  needful  to  always  take  an  average  of  several  tests. 

The  Uniitx  of  the  paralysis  or  paresis  must  be  precisely  noted,  whether 
confined  to  a  single  nniscle  or  muscle  group,  to  the  distribution  of  a 
single  nerve  or  group  of  nerves,  to  a  single  limb,  to  the  face,  to  fine  side 
of  the  body.  If  the  involvement  is  wides])read,  it  will  probably  vary 
in  degree  in  difl'erent  regions,  and  this  is  also  of  importance.  The  terms 
moiiuplcgia,  hemiplegia,  ])araplegia,  and  diplegia  are  employed  respect- 
ively as  the  face  or  a  single  extremity,  the  lateral  body-half  with  the 
corresponding  limbs,  both  lower  extremities,  or  both  sides  of  the  bf)dy 
are  involved. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  record  the  strength  of  the  muscles  under 
examination,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  they  perform.  For  all  pre- 
cise mo\ements,  complete  balance  of  muscular  action — synergy — is  a 
prerequisite.  If  the  flexors  of  a  joint  are  weakened,  the  extensors  not 
only  fail  to  execute  their  fimction  with  exactness,  but  their  strength  is 
also  diminished  and  the  resulting  volitional  movement  is  weak  or  clumsy 
in  conseciucnce.  In  conditions  marked  by  errors  of  sensation,  especially 
by  impairment  of  the  mnscidar  sense  which  gives  a  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  our  members  and  enables  us  to  estimate  weight,  movements 
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become  uncertain.  This  uncertainty  is  generally  exaggerated  if  the 
movements  are  not  guided  by  the  eye.  Incoordination  of  miivement 
results.  This  is  sought  for,  and,  if  present,  is  demonstrated  by  having 
the  patient,  with  closed  eyes,  touch  given  points,  either  on  his  own  person 
or  elsewhere,  as  by  bringing  the  index  tips  of  both  hands  together, 
touching  the  tip  of  his  nose,  the  lobe  of  his  car,  or  the  finger  of  the 
examiner.  In  the  lower  extremity  we  ask  him  to  touch  a  given  object 
with  the  point  of  the  foot  or  reproduce  with  the  other  the  position  given 
a  limb  by  the  examiner.  In  making  this  last  test  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  furnishing  the  patient  such  information  as  might  come  from  con- 
tact with  the  bed  or  personal  clothing.  Standing  with  the  eyes  closed 
and  the  feet  together,  reducing  the  base  of  support,  is  often  attended,  in 
spinal  and  other  nervous  diseases,  with  swaying  of  the  body  and  a  ten- 
dency to  fall.  This  constitutes  static  ataxia,  and  is  known  as  the  Romberg 
sign.  It  mav  be  graphically  recorded  by  attaching  a  marking-point 
to  the  patient's  head,  which  traces  his  ataxic  movements  on  a  prepared 
surface  held  at  the  proper  level.  Having  the  patient  walk  backward 
with  closed  eyes  or  stand  on  one  foot  increases  the  ataxia. 

Incoordination  may  be  very  great,  so  that  the  blindfolded  patient 
does  not  come  within  several  inches  of  his  nose  in  his  attempts  to  touch 
it  with  his  finger,  and  has  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  position  of  his 
limbs  under  the  bed-covering  except  as  he  informs  himself  by  sight. 
While  standing,  he  may  fall  at  once  if  his  eyes  are  closed,  or  even  reel 
in  his  chair. 

The  following  example  of  ataxic  writing  shows  incoordination  very 
clearly,  and  indicates  another  important  test  of  muscular  balance  : 

Fig.  2.— A  specimen  of  atiixic  handwriting. 

Increased  Motility. — Perhaps  motility  in  nervous  disorders  is  more 
frequently  excessive  than  deficient — that  is,  beyond  the  purposes  of  the 
patient.  Paretic  conditions,  too,  are  not  infrequently  associated  with 
irregular  and  involuntary  muscular  movements. 

Tremors  are  the  accompaniment  of  overexertion  and  emotion  in 
health,  but  often  become  significant  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance 
and  di.sease.  A  tremor  that  exceeds  six  to  the  second  is  called  rapid, 
one  below  that  rate  slow  or  moderate,  while  the  amplitude  of  the  muscu- 
lar viltration  or  excursion  is  indicated  by  the  adjectives  fine  and  coarse. 
Tremors  occur  sometimes  during  complete  rest,  as  in  paralysis  agitans, 
or  only  when  the  involved  muscles  are  called  upon  to  act — the  "voli- 
tional" or  "intention"  tremor,  as  in  multiple  sclerosis.  While  tremors 
may  involve  the  entire  muscular  system,  as  is  often  the  case  in  exophthal- 
mic goiter,  they  may  be  restricted  to  a  single  limb  or  group  of  muscles, 
to  a  single  muscle,  or  even  to  a  few  muscle  fibrils.  This  last  constitutes 
a  fibrillary  tremor,  or,  rather,  fibrillar^'  spasm,  because  it  is  usually  devoid 
of  rhythm,  and  presents  only  one  or  a  few  irregular  twitchings  under 
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the  integument.  They  may  sometimes  be  provoked  by  stroking  or  tap- 
ping the  surface  or  putting  the  muscle  into  operation. 

Eshner,  1  as  a  result  of  an  extended  series  of  experiments,  con- 
cludes: (1)  All  muscular  movements  are  made  up  of  a  series  of 
elementary  contractions  and  relaxations,  wiiich  may  be  appreciable  as 
tremors  in  conditions  of  both  health  and  disease.  (2)  The  differences 
between  different  tremors  are  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind — i.  r.,  no 
form  of  tremor  is  distinctive  of  any  one  disease  or  group  of  diseases. 
(■3)  No  definite  relation  exists  between  one  form  of  tremor  and  any 
other.  (4)  The  frequency  of  movement  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amplitude  and  vice  versa.  (5)  Habitual  movements  are  performed 
with  greater  freedom  from  tremor  than  unusual  movements.  (6)  There 
is  no  material  difference  between  the  movements  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  except  as  related  to  proposition  5. 

In  teding  fur  tremor  the  patient  is  directed  to  stretch  out  the  arms 
with  the  fingers  extended  and  separated  as  widely  as  possible.  The 
difficulty  becomes  at  once  apparent,  or  is  felt  as  a  thrill  by  the  exam- 
iner's hand  grasping  the  wrist  or  placed  against  the  finger-tips  of  tlie 
patient.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  the  origin  of  tiie  tremor, 
as  vibrations  of  the  head  and  extremities  may  be  communicated  from  a 
distant  point.  Again,  tremor  in  the  tongue  and  face  is  best  shown  when 
the  patient,  with  closed  eyes,  protrudes  the  tongue  vigorously  for  a  few 
nionients.  Intention  tremors  are  usually  best  shown  when  the  patient 
attempts  to  carry  a  full  glass  of  water  to  the  lips,  to  write  with  a  pen, 
or  to  execute  other  delicate  coordinate  movements.  By  means  of 
registering  apparatus  a  tracing  of  the  tremor  may  be  f)bt:iined  in  a 
grapiiic  manner,  and  for  this  purpose  the  sj)liyginiigraph  may  sometimes 
be  employed.  The  following  specimen  of  writing  in  a  case  of  paralysis 
agitans  most  clearly  shows  tiie  amplitude,  rhythm,  and,  by  timing  the 
effort,  the  rate  of  the  tremor  : 

Fig.  3. — Spccinicn  of  liandwriting  showing  treniurof  paralysis  agitans. 

Spasms.. — When  a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  contracts  more  or  less 
energetically  without  the  conscious  intention  of  the  individual,  it  consti- 
tutes a  spasm.,  and  is  clonic  or  tonic  as  it  is  frequently  repeated  or 
steadily  continuous.  A  painful  spasm  is  usually  called  a  cramp,  tliough 
a  facial  spasm,  accompanied  with  pain,  receives  the  now  classical  desig- 
nation of  tic  douloureux. 

Long-continued  sjiasm  leads  to  contracfiirc,  a  condition  in  which  the 
mu.scle  eventually  becomes  structurally  shortened.  Contractures  follow, 
also,  through  natural  tonus,  when  a  muscle  is  for  a  long  time  unopj)osed 
by  its  physiological  antagoni.-<t.  Postpirgic  movements  sometimes  follow 
brain-lesions  of  long  standing.  The  paralytic  portions  of  the  body 
manifest  peculiar  involuntary  movements,  which  may  vary  from  slight 
twitchings  of  a  choreic  character  to  the  never-ceasing,  purposeless  acti\ity 
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sliown  in  athdoftis,  wlieiv  the  fingers  and  toes  work  in  a  tentacle-like,  or 
ameboid,  manner.  Voluntary  efforts  usually  increase  these  athetoid 
movements.  In  liemiplesiia,  at  times  the  jiaralyzed  members  duplicate 
the  voluntary  motions  of  the  sound  side,  producinc;  ai^mciafed  mnvement.^. 
They  are  particularly  likely  to  occur  under  instinctive  action,  such  as 
stretching  and  yawning,  or  under  strong  voluntary  efforts  with  the  sound 
side,  as  in  the  attempt  of  a  right-handed,  right-sided  paralytic  to  write 
with  the  left  hand. 

Convukiom  consist  of  more  or  less  widely-distributed,  persisting  or 
repeated  spasms,  associated  usually  with  distur'oed  or  abolished  con- 
sciousness. They  are  symptomatic  of  numerous  cerebral  disorders, 
injuries,  and  intoxications.  We  speak  of  tliem  as  being  goieral  when 
the  entire  body  is  affecti'd,  or  loval  when  tlie  convulsive  movements  are 
confined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  muscular  system,  as  the  face,  hand, 
or  lower  extremity.  Local  convulsions  are  frequently  styled  Jacksonian, 
especially  if  marked  by  progressive  extension  to  adjacent  muscles,  with 
tardy,  slight,  or  no  involvement  of  consciousness.  The  initial  s]iasm  or 
sensation  of  such  fits  is  called  the  h'kjuuI  tii/iaptoin,  indicating  fairly  the 
cerebral  center  in  which  the  muscular  storm  arises.  Convulsions  are 
tonic  or  clonic,  as  the  spasms  of  which  they  are  made  up  are  long  main- 
tained or  frequently  repeated. 

Tiie  careful  investigation  of  a  fit,  and  the  importance  attaching  to  its 
details,  their  order  of  appearance  with  all  a.ssociated,  precursory  and 
sequential  phenomena,  have  already  been  touched  upon.  When  these 
clinical  facts  must  be  learned  from  lay  jiersons  even  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent character,  the  difficulties  are  often  insurmountable.  In  some 
cases  a  trained  medical  man  or  a  well-instructed  nurse  must  remain  witii 
the  patient  for  the  ])urpose  of  getting  a  complete  description  of  the  attack. 

In  rare  cases  the  ordinary  muscular  tone  is  abnormally  increased — 
mi/oionia.  This  gives  rise  to  a  condition  analogous  to  a  tonic  spasm, 
and  voluntary  effort  is  thereby  delayed,  as  in  Thomsen's  disease,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  paralysis  agitans.  Hijpertonus  and  hypotonus  of 
the  muscles  with  correspontling  increase  or  decrease  of  tendon  reflexes 
are  presented  by  spinal  and  cerebral  lesions. 

Reflexes. — In  the  muscular  reflexes  we  have  a  series  of  signs  which 
give  information  regarding  both  the  spinal  centers,  and  the  nerve-paths 
aliove  and  below  these  centers.  They  have  great  diagnostic  value  and 
localizing  importance.  A  knowledge  of  the  spinal-cord  segments  to 
which  they  belong,  and  of  the  anatomical  relation  of  these  segments  to 
the  vertebral  bodies  and  spinous  processes,  with  the  association  of  muscle 
and  sensory  areas,  forms  the  basis  of  spinal  localization. 

A  muHculav  reflex  action  is  the  result  of  a  peripheral  stimulation 
reaching  motor  spinal  centers  and  thence  centrifugally  manifest  in  a 
contraction.  Thus,  in  the  pupil,  the  stimulation  caused  by  light  falling 
on  the  retina  travels  by  the  sensory  limb  of  the  reflex  arc  to  the  medul- 
lary center,  and  there  calls  forth  energy  which  flows  down  the  motor 
limb  and  causes  pupillary  contraction.  A  blow  on  the  patellar  tendon 
stimulates  centripetally  the  lumbar  center,  and  a  contraction  in  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  results  in  the  "knee-jerk."     The  normal 
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activity  of  the  reflexes  requires  not  only  the  integrity  of  the  center  and 
l)()th  limbs  of  the  reflex  arc,  hnt  a  proper  as^sociation  of  the  conte;'  and 
the  hifi'lier-lying  cerebral  levels.  Any  block  or  interruption  in  either 
limb  of  the  arc,  or  the  destruction  of  the  spinal  center,  abolishes  the 
reflex.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  general  rule  that  pathological  conditions 
interfering  with  the  free  communication  between  spinal  center  and  cere- 
bral cortex  tend  to  increase  the  reflex  manifestations  of  the  cord.  Mon- 
akow '  points  out  that  in  brain  lesions  the  hypertonus  and  reflex  excit- 
ability are  more  marked  the  nearer  the  lesion  apjiroaches  the  spinal 
curd,  and  Bergman "  shows  that  a  cortical  lesion  may  be  entirely  unat- 
ten<led  by  increased  reflexes.  In  man,  however,  the  absolute  destruction 
of  all  such  communication — in  other  words,  complete  division  of  the 
cord — produces  abolition  of  muscle  reflexes  below  the  level  of  the  lesion. 
Sensitiveness  in  the  part  tested  is  ordinarily  attended  by  an  increase  of 
reflex  irritability,  as,  for  instance,  in  rheumatism. 

Reflexes  have  been  variously  descrilied  as  skin,  superficial,  dee]i,  ten- 
don, muscular,  and  organic, — distinctions  that  have  no  especial  clinical 
value.  Many  of  them  can  be  inhibited  voluntarily  by  the  patient,  and  all 
require  complete  passivity  on  his  part  for  their  proper  investigation. 
Some  only  appear  as  a  result  of  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  muscle  under  ex- 
amination must  be  slightly  stretched,  and  then  the  lilow  or  passive  motion, 
which  suddenlj'  increases  its  tension,  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  movement. 

The  contact  or  threatened 
contact  of  any  object  with  the 
eyelids  or  conjinictivic  causes 
a  palpebral  rcfcv — the  closing 
of  the  eye. 

A  suprn-orhUal  I'cflex  has 
been  described  by  ]\IeCartiiy. 
It  is  elicited  by  ])crciis'-iMg 
over  the  supra-orbital  nerve 
either  at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  or  somewhat  higher 
up  in  its  field,  and  consists  of 
a  fibrillary  twitching  of  tlie 
orbicularis  palpebrarum.  It 
shoidd  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ]>alpebral  reflex.  It  is  absent  in  severe  injury  or  disease  of  the 
fiu'ial  and  of  the  fifth  cranial  iicrvis.' 

The  pupiUarii  irjiv.r  is  manifest  under  several  conditions:  (1)  If 
the  eyes  have  been  closed  for  a  few  moments  and  then  suddenlv  opened 
in  a  strong  light,  or  if  in  a  dark  room  a  beam  of  light  is  thrown  upon 
tliem,  the  dilated  ]iupils  (piickly  contract.  (2)  The  normal  eve  shows 
a  deciilcd  inipillarv  contraction  if  focused  on  a  near  object — sav,  at  eight 
inches — after  being  directed  at  a  distance  of  over  twentv  feet.  Thi.s 
latter  is  sometimes  called  the  rifiari^  rrflex.  These  normal  reactions  are 
variously  modified  by  disease.  They  may  be  simply  sluggish,  they  may 
be  entirely  absent,  or  they  may  be  dissociated.  In  locomotor  ataxia 
and  in  paretic  dementia,  when  the  posterior  portions  of  the  cer\ical  cord 
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Pig.  4. — Method  of  eliciting  liie  jaw-jerlc. 
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are  sclerosed,  the  pupils  usually  are  narrowly  contracted.  They  then 
respond  to  efforts  of  visual  accommodation  only,  and  are  quite  insensi- 
tive to  li^ht.  This  is  known  as  the  Argi/ll-Nobcrtnon  pupil.  Rarely 
the  opposite  condition  has  been  noted  in  other  diseases.  The  action  of 
certain  drua:s  on  the  pupil,  as  opium  and  belladonna,  is  always  to  be  kept 
in  mind  when  looking  for  this  reflex,  and  the  eyes  must  be  separately 
observed,  as  only  one  may  l)e  ali'ected.  The  patient  must  not  be  allowed 
to  close  the  eyes  vigorously  in  testing  for  tiie  pupillary  reflex  to  light,  as 
this  act  causes  the  pupils  to  dilate,  tiiough  covered  by  the  lids.  In  cer- 
tain conditions,  when  a  portion,  usually  one-half,  of  the  retina  is  blind  or 
insensitive,  a  narrow  ray  of  light  made  to  fall  upon  this  part  of  the  optic 
nerve,  by  being  thrown  obliquely  through  the  pupil,  causes  distinct  con- 
traction. Wernicke  first  pdinted  out  tiiat  this  occurred  only  when  the 
lesion  causing  hemianopsia  was  situated  back  of  the  geniculate  bodies 
in  the  optic  radiation  or  in  the  visual  centers,  and  the  condition  is  known 
as  Wernicke's  sir/ti.  {'^,)  Sharji  jiincliing  of  the  skin  on  the  side  of  the 
neck  and  severe  pain  in  general  cause  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

The  jaw-jerk,  or  maiidibiildr  rejjc.r,  is  ]>roduced  l)est  l>y  placing  a 
ruler  or  similar  object  on  the  lower  incisor  teeth  while  the  mouth  is 

partially  opened,  and 
striking  down  upon 
it  with  a  percussion 
hammer.  This  is 
followed  by  a  quick 
contraction  of  mas- 
seter  and  temporal 
muscles,  and  usually 
by  the  active  closing 
of  both  eyes. 

The    pharyngeal 
reflex  is  the  spasmodic 
action,     familiar     to 
every  one,  jiroduccd 
by  tickling  or  strok- 
ing with   any  object 
the  faueial   pillars  or 
the     walls     of     the 
pharynx,  and  some- 
times  even   the    soft 
palate  or  base  of  the 
tongue.     It  is  commonly  absent  in  hysteria.     Patients  who  have  been 
subjected  to  much  local  pharyngeal  treatment  sometimes  acquire  much 
tolerance  of  manipulation  and  control  this  reflex  completely. 

In  the  upper  extremities  there  are  a  large  number  of  muscle  reflexes 
which  may  be  elicited  l>y  striking  on  the  insertion  tendon  after  so 
placing  the  member  that  the  muscle  under  investigation  is  put  in 
moderate  passive  tension.  Unless  the  patient  completely  relaxes,  it 
may  be  quite  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  reflex,  and  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  secure  this  relaxation  even  in  well-intentioned  persons,  unless 
their  attention  is  distracted. 

The  various  portions  of  the  delt/)i(h,  pecioralis  majrjr,  trapezius,  ser- 


Fig.  5. — Method  of  eliciting  the  elhow-jerk. 
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ratus  magnus,  and  wapuhr  muscles  may  be  made  to  react  iu  tins  way 
under  the  percussion  hammer  in  most  persons,  but  are  much  more  active 
in  neurotics  and  in  those  spinal  diseases  marked  by  increased  reflexes. 
With  the  arm  extended  and  supinated,  a  tap  at  the  insertion  of  the 
bleeps  causes  a  flexion  movement  at  the  elbow.  The  jlexors  of  the  urist 
arid  fingers  similarly  respond  while  the  extremity  is  in  this  position.  A  tap 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  actuates  the  supinator  longus,  giving  in 
marked  cases  a  flexion  movement  of 
the  elbow. 

With  the  elbow  flexed,  as  by  allow- 
ing the  arm  to  hang  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  the  triceps  is  actuated  by  a  tap 
above  the  point  of  the  elbow.  With 
the  forearm  slightly  pronated  and  the 
hand  hanging,  as  in  the  usual  position 
on  a  chair-arm,  the  urist  and  finger 
extensors  can  be  similarly  examined. 
Of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  only 
the  palnuiris  hrevis  can  readily  be 
brought  into  play  in  health.  This  is 
done  by  making  pressure  over  the  pisi- 
form bone  and  lower  end  of  the  ulna 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
causes  a  grooving  in  the  ulnar  liorder 
of  the  hand  just  above  this  point. 

In  some  spastic  cases  the  passive 
sharp  flexing  of  fingers  and  wrist  may 
develop  a  urist  clonus,  consisting  of 
rapidly  repeated  movements  of  exten- 
sion and  flexion  at  the  joint,  which 
tend  to  persist  as  long  as  gentle  ten- 
sion upon  the  extensors  is  maintained 
by  the  examiner. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  trunk  there 
are  a  series  of  reflexes  which,  below 
the  scapulae,  are  not  of  much  diag- 
nostic value,  and  which  can  usually  be  demonstrated  by  stroking,  pinch- 
ing, or,  preferably,  percussing  the  muscular  masses.  Anteriorly,  with  the 
patient  lying  supine  and  the  abdominal  wall  relaxed,  a  tap  on  the  costal 
cartilages  on  either  side  of  the  xiphoid  depression  causes  a  dimpling  or 
lateral  movement  at  this  point,  called  the  epigastric  reflex.  A  similar  tap 
on  the  costal  border  in  the  nipple  line,  acting  through  the  abdominal  oblique 
muscle,  produces  the  dbdominal  reflex,  most  noticeable  at  the  umbilicus, 
which  is  promptly  drawn  toward  the  side  percussed  and  in  the  oblique 
direction  indicated.  Sharply  stroking  the  lateral  abdominal  surface 
with  the  nail  or  handle  of  the  percussion  hammer  will  frequently  be 
found  the  best  mode  of  eliciting  this  reflex.  In  this  manner  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  abdominal  reflexes  can  be  produced.  Percussion  over 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  rectus  abdoniinus  muscle  causes  a 
movement  of  the  umbilicus  in  the  corresponding  direction. 

In  the  lower  e.rtrnnitir.i  we  find  that  a  series  of  taps  along  the  origin 


Fig.  6.— Method  of  eliciting   tlie  Itnee-jerlc 
and  reinforcing  it  by  Jt-ndrassilt's  uiettiod. 
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of  the  great  qJuieaJ  muscle,  when  the  patient  is  erect  or  prone,  are  followed 
by  contractions  in  correspondins  segments  of  that  muscle,  and  a  tap  near 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  starts  the  tensor  faciw  lata  femoris. 
The  knee-jerk,  or  patellar  refle.v,  being  easily  examined  and  frequently  modi- 
fied by  disease,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  muscle  reflexes.  It 
is  ehcited  generally  by  having  the  patient  cross  one  knee  o^-er  the  other 
while  sitting.  The  under  limb,  with  the  knee  at  a  right  angle,  should 
support  the  upper,  which  gently  rests  over  it  with  all  muscles  relaxed.  A 
smart,  quick  blow  with  an  object  of  some  ounces'  weight,  as  with  the  back 
of  a  thin  book,  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  or,  best  of  all,  with  a  proper 
percussion  hammer,  upon  the  patellar  ligament  or  just  above  the  patella, 
is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  anterior  thigh  muscles,  causing  the 
suspended  foot  to  mo\e  forward  an  inch  or  two.     A  percussion  hammer 


Fig.  7. — Method  of  eliciting  ankle-clonus. 


at  least  twice  the  weight  of  the  one  usually  employed  in  chest  examina- 
tions should  be  used  in  doubtful  cases  and  is  valuable  in  routine  prac- 
tice. If  the  patient  is  in  bed,  the  limb  to  be  examined  may  be  lightly 
placed  over  its  extended  fellow,  crossing  it  at  the  knee,  and  then  the 
blow  employed,  or  with  the  patient  on  his  side,  the  knees  partly  flexed, 
the  .same  thing  may  be  done.  When  difficulty  is  encountered  in  secur- 
ing this  response,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  unless  the  muscles  are 
fully  relaxed  the  patient  may  inhibit  the  phenomenon,  or  that  it  may 
be  so  slight  as  to  escape  attention.  If  the  patient  be  placed  on  a 
high  chair  or  on  the  edge  of  a  table  so  that  the  legs  are  pendent,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  attention  be  diverted,  the  jerk  may  usually  at  once 
be  shown.  It  can  also  be  reinforced,  as  described  by  Jendrassik,  by 
ha\ing  the  patient  grasp  some  object  vigorously  with  his  hands,  or 
by  merely  clenching  his  hands  at  the  time  the  tendon  is  struck.  In 
children  or  very  nervous  cases  this  reinforcement  may  be  secured  by 
directing  the  patient  to  forcibly  grasp  the  examiner's  hand.  It  should 
only  be  considered  abolished  when,  thus  reinforced,  with  the  limbs  un- 
clothed, the  eyes  closed,  and  the  unemployed  hand  of  the  examiner  upon 
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the  rectus  femoris,  no  response  can  be  detected.  Similar  plans  of  rein- 
forcement are  of  value  in  testing  other  reflexes,  and  serve  to  divert  the 
patient's  attention. 

Ill  some  cases,  where  the  reflex  activity  is  pronounced,  by  pushing  the 
patella  sharply  downward  when  the  limb  is  extended  a  rectus  reflex  is  pro- 
duced. If,  upon  continued  downward  pressure,  a  number  of  rhythmic 
contractions  ensue  aod  are  disposed  to  continue,  we  have  the  rectus 
clonus.  Taps  over  the  insertions  of  the  atlductor  group  and  over  the 
tendons  of  the  knee  flexors,  in  cases  marked  by  increased  reflexes,  produce 
corresponding  muscular  contractions. 

In  conditions  of  reflex  or  mi/ofatic  irritability,  if  the  knee  be  extended 
and  the  foot  strongly  flexed  dorsally,  a  sharp  tap  on  the  upper  and  outer 
portion  of  the  leg,  over  the  extensors  of  the  foot,  causes  a  contraction  of 
the  calf-muscles,  and  this  response  is  called  thafroiit-tiijj  (■untnictioii.  With 
the  foot  in  the  same  position,  a  tap  upon  the  Achilles  tendon  causes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  ankle-joint.  If  there  is  doubt  about  the  presence  of  the  heel- 
tendon  reflex,  |)lace  the  jiatient  on  a  chair  in  the  kneeling  ])ostiire,  direct 
liiin  to  grasp  the  chair-back  Hrniiv,  make  slight  pressure  over  tli<'  ball  of 
the  foot  to  extend  the  tendon  and  use  the  percussor.  The  early  al)sence 
of  this  reflex  in  sciatica  and  locomotor  ataxia  renders  its  observation 
important.  The  peroneal  ninnrles  likewise  resi)ond  when  projicrly 
percussed,  the  foot  being  first  turned  somewhat  inward  to  jiut  them 
on  the  stretch. 

Ankle-clonus  or  foot-clonus  is  tested  by  sharplj-  flexing  the  foot  dorsally 
with  the  knee  almost  extended ,  and  consists  in  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
foot  upon  the  leg,  caused  by  repeated  contractions  of  the  calf-inuscles. 
They  persist  usually  as  long  as  pressure  is  maintained  against  the  ball  of 
the  foot.  Sometimes  it  can  best  be  develojied  by  having  the  patient,  as  he 
sits,  place  the  foot  beside  the  chair  in  such  a  way  that  the  weight  of  the 
limb  is  supported  by  the  point  of  the  foot.  The  clonus  movement  then 
causes  the  extremity  to  dance. 

A  ^j<(/'a(/o.(7'c«/ persistent  contraction  is  occasionally  I'oiind  when  the 
ends  of  a  muscle  are  suddenly  and  passively  apj)roxiniatcd.  For 
instance^  when  the  foot  is  passively  flexed  on  the  leg,  a  tonic  contraction 
of  the  anterior  tibial  muscles  takes  place.  All  other  nuiscle  reflexes 
are  momentary,  ami  occur  uiider  conditions  of  extension. 

Tit'kling  or  stroking  tiic  j)lantar  surface  gives  rise  usually  to  well- 
known  contractions  of  a  wide-spread  character,  known  as  the  plantar 
reflex.  They  may  be  confliud  to  the  flexors  of  the  toes.  Instead  of 
flexion  the  toes  may  shar])ly  extend,  ])aiticularly  the  great  toe,  consti- 
tuting the  important  toe-si(/)i  of  Babinsi^i,  found  only  in  disordered, 
usually  degeiierati\e,  conditions  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  A  blunt 
wooden  tooth  pick  or  a  match  stick  may  conveniently  be  used  m 
seeking  this  sign.  In  some  it  is  elicited  best  by  irritating  the  outer 
half  of  the  jilantar  surface;  in  others,  b>-  a  stroke  across  the  ball  of  the 
foot;  and  again,  in  others,  by  a  stroke  under  the  jilantar  arch.  Oppen- 
heim  elicits  this  reflex  by  deeply  and  forcibly  drawing  the  handle  of  the 
percussion  hammer  or  the  finger  ends  behind  the  inner  border  of  the 
tibia  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  Cordon,'  of  Philadelphia,  has  dis- 
covered also  that  ver\-  deep  ])ressure  of  the  calf  muscles  will  in  similar 
'  "Jour,  of  Nervous  and  Mrntal  Dis.,"  Feb.,  1905. 
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cases  produce  an  extension  movement  of  the  toes,  and  claims  that  It  is 
found  in  cerebral  lesions  when  the  Babinski  may  be  absent.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  life  extension  of  the  toe  is  the  normal  response.  Bech- 
terew'  describes  an  analogous  reflex  response  found  in  similar  cases 
induced  by  extending  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint  and  passively  but 
vigorously  flexing  all  the  toes.  This  manipulation  is  followed  by  in- 
voluntary extension  of  toes,  an  upward  movement  of  the  entire  foot, 
and  in  extreme  cases  by  flexion  of  knee  and  hip. 

When  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  or  when  the  scrotum 
is  sharply  stroked  or  pinched,  the  corresponding  testicle  is  more  or  less 
actively  drawn  toward  the  pubic  arch  by  the  creniaster  muscle.  This 
cremasteric  reflex  nuist  not  be  confounded  with  the  slow  contraction  of 
the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  of  which  it  is' entirely  independent. 

The  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  bowel  act  rcflexly  upon  the  contact 
of  any  foreign  body,  and  the  destruction  or  serious  impairment  of  these 
sphincter  rejle.res  is  attended  by  incontinence.  The  spliinetrr  reflex  of  the 
bladder  is  tested  by  the  introduction  of  a  sound,  noting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  sphincteric  grasp.  A  finger  inserted  in  the  rectum  dis- 
tinctly feels  the  anal  f:pfiincteric  reflex,  if  present.  Pinching  or  prick- 
ing the  skin  about  tiie  anus  causes  an  anal  reflex  consisting  in  a  pucker- 
ing of  the  niueocutaueous  margin  of  the  bowel  outlet,  and  this  may 
also  be  attended  by  a  distinct  sphincteric  contraction. 

When  the  corona  glandis  peuis  is  pinched  a  contraction  may  be  felt 
by  the  examiner  in  the  perineum  due  to  contractions  in  the  bidbo-cav- 
ernosus  muscles.  This  is  called  tlie  virile  reflex,  and  by  some  writers  is 
thought  to  be  an  evidence  of  potentia  cceundi. 

In  general,  we  may  say  •  i^'irst,  that  tiie  Argyll-Robertson  phenome- 
non, Wernicke's  sign,  iridoplegia,  ankle-,  wrist-,  jaw-,  rectus-clonus,  and 
Babinski's  sign  are  never  found  in  health,  and  are  valuable  objective 
signs  of  central  disease.  Second,  tlmt  the  abolition  of  the  knee-jerk 
never  occurs  in  healtiiy  persons,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  sphincter 
reflexes  is  strongly  indicative  of  central  disea.se.  Third,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  pharyngeal  and  plantar  reflexes,  with  increase  of  others,  is 
presumptive  of  hysteria.  Fourth,  tliat  a  moderate  intensification  of  all 
reflexes  frequently  indicates  neurasthenia.  Fifth,  that  the  abolition  of 
all  reflexes  in  a  given  anatomical  area  points  to  histological  disease, 
either  central  or  peripheral,  in  the  ares  supplying  those  reflexes. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  there  is 
sometimes  a  spurious  ankle-clonus  that  may  be  misleading,  the  foot  mak- 
ing only  a  few  vibrations  upon  the  institution  of  the  test.  In  a  real  clonus 
the  repeated  contractions  are  confined  to  the  muscle  or  group  of  muscles 
related  to  the  individual  movement;  in  spurious  clonus  the  antagonists  are 
also  active  to  some  extent.  In  true  t\-pical  clonus  the  movements  are 
regular  and  rhythmical;  in  the  spurious  variety  irregularity,  inequality, 
and  a  lack  of  rhythm  are  observed.  In  the  spurious  condition,  too,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  reflexes  to  be  widespread,  so  that  a  tap  upon  one- 
patellar  tendon  may  cause  both  legs  to  respond,  start  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, or  almost  convulse  the  patient. 

Myoidevia,  or  idiopathic  muscular  spasm,  is  produced  in  certain  irri- 
1  "Neurol-Centralb.,"  No.  7,  1906. 
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table  conditions  by  sharply  striking  across  the  muscle  with  a  ruler  or 
similar  instrument,  causing  a  local  contraction  at  the  point  struck,  with 
a  bunching  up  of  the  muscular  tissue  that  persists  from  a  few  seconds 
to  several  minutes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TROPHIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  significance  of  abnormal  variations  in  the  nutritional  conditions 
of  a  part  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  all  the  structures  of  the  body  are  presided  over  by 
tropliic  centers  acting  through  peripheral  nerves.  For  the  proper 
nutrition  of  skin,  muscle,  nerve,  and  bone  the  integrity  of  the  trophic 
center,  of  its  peripheral  path,  and  of  its  termination  is  essential.  In  other 
words,  the  anterior  spinal  cell  and  its  jjolar  prolongation  in  the  efferent 
nerve,  the  lower  motor  neuron,  can  not  Ije  injured  or  destroyetl  without 
correspondingly  impairing  the  function  of  nutrition  in  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion. All  diseases,  therefore,  which  affect  the  anterior  spinal  gray  matter 
or  the  peripheral  nerves  are  symptomatized  by  trophic  changes  in  the  asso- 
ciated parts.  Further,  in  some  local  conditions  of  disturbed  nutrition, 
where  even  upon  minute  examination  of  trophic  cells  and  efferent  nerves 
we  can  not  discern  any  al)normality  with  all  the  means  now  at  coinnuuitl, 
still  we  are  justified  by  analogy  in  supposing  some  modification  of  this 
trophic  energy,  some  dynamic  change,  some  perversion  of  the  function 
of  the  trophic  apparatus  relating  cspc(^ially  to  its  center. 

It  is  also  evident  that  some  substances  act  as  stimulants  or  depress- 
ants of  the  trophic  centers.  This  is  seen  in  the  hypertrophies  of  acrome- 
galia and  myxedema,  in  Addison's  disease,  and  genital  adiposity  where 
there  is  a  disordered  action  of  certain  ductless  glands.  Other  agents, 
as  perhaps  lead,  may  ha\'e  a  depressing  effect  upon  these  centers.  The 
blood-supply  of  a  part  and  its  nutrition  are  intimately  associated.  The 
vasomotor  and  trophic  apparatus  are  apparently  mutually  dependent, 
and  as  a  matter  of  clinical  fact  it  is  constantly  obser\-ed  not  onl>-  that 
in  wasted  tissues  the  blood-supply  is  greatly  reduced,  but  that  in  h>'per- 
trophic  states  the  vascularity  is  increased. 

When  the  trophic  apparatus  of  a  limb  is  involved,  the  various  tissues 
suffer  in  ])roportion  as  they  are  highly  organized.  Fibrous  tissue, 
cuticular  epithelium,  and  bone  are  but  slightlv  modified,  though  their 
growth  and  repair  may  be  stopped,  while  the  more  vascular  and  highly 
organized  muscles  and  nerves  promjitly  waste. 

The  Skin. — In  conditions  of  acute  trophic  irritation,  as  in  herpes 
zoster,  the  skin  becomes  injected,  red,  and  painful,  and  the  epidermis  is 
raised  in  blebs  or  bulhe  filled  with  serum.  When  the  condition  is  one 
of  chronic  trophic  irritation,  the  skin  may  become  thickened,  infiltrated, 
boggy,  and  show  an  actual  hypertrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
structure.  The  epidermis  is  increased  in  thickness,  presenting  scales 
and  roughness,  with  an  increase  in  the  growth  of  hair  and  the  secretion 
of  sweat.  The  nails  become  rough,  striated,  coarse,  and  grow  rapidly. 
DhninixJted    trophic    vneryy    is    marked    by    02)posite    conditions.      The 
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epidermis  is  thinned,  imperfect,  dry,  and  non-resistins;  to  ordinary  wear; 
the  hair  becomes  brittle,  scant,  and  sometimes  turns  g:ray;  the  nails 
grow  slowly  and  imperfectly.  The  derma!  envelope  closely  binds  the 
underlyinjj  parts,  loses  its  pliability  and  softness,  and  presents  a  red- 
dish, purplish,  or  glistening  whitish  appearance. 

The  muscles  show  disturbance  of  trojihic  enervation  very  promptly. 
Acute  poliomyelitis,  or  divisidu  of  a  peripheral  nerve,  is  followed  in  a 
few  hours  by  a  muscular  relaxation  that  is  quite  aj>j)arent,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  part  looks  wasted,  thonyh  it  may  show  no  change  on  measure- 
ment. At  the  end  of  a  fortniglit  a  lessened  size  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated. The  sarcode  elements  rajTidly  alter  and  tend  to  disappear, 
finally  leaving  only  the  fibrous  constituents  to  rej)resent  the  muscle  by 
a  band  of  dense  tissue,  which  shortens,  gradually  producing  contractures 
and  deformities. 

Ill  those  conditions  where  the  process  is  slower,  the  muscle  does  not 
change  en  »/i«.s.vr,  but  is  gradually  invaded  by  the  atrophy  and  shows 
some  normal  fibers  very  late  in  the  disease  and  others  that  may  be 
actually  hypertrophied.  In  pseudohypertrophic  paralysis  the  muscles 
become  infiltrated  with  fat,  which  displaces  the  muscle  elements,  exag- 
gerates the  muscular  firmness  and  outlines,  and  gives  a  false  appearance 
of  strength. 

The  peripheral  nerves,  when  cut  off  from  their  trophic  centers  in  the 
anterior  spinal  gray  matter,  show  similar  degeneration.  Under  con- 
ditions of  tro])hic  irritation  they  jiresent  ju'dliferation  of  their  fibrous 
structures  an<l  general  thickening  of  their  trunks,  with  more  or  less 
disintegration  of  their  nobler  elements.  Optic-nerve  atrophy  is  a  visible 
instance  of  trophic  impairment. 

The  lowly  organized,  almost  iKin-vascular  tendons  and  ligaments  in 
adult  cases  show  little  change  when  deprived  of  their  nerve-siijiply,  but 
even  bone  itself  becomes  less  resistant,  more  fragile,  and  somewhat 
rarified  under  tiiesc  cunditidiis.  In  ciiildren  bony  growth  is  usually 
seriously  ciieckcd. 

The  trophic  condition  of  joints  in  nervous  affections  is  one  of  great 
interest.  In  tabe-;  diirsalis,  and  iiKire  rarelv  in  other  organic  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  in  ])rogressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy  and 
cerebral  palsy,  great  changes  take  place  in  various  joints.  They  become 
enlai-ged,  enormously  distended  with  fluid,  and  the  bones  disintegrate 
without  any  ])aiiiful  attending  symptoms.  This  condition  of  (lydroj)lnc 
(niliropcdliji  was  first  clearly  recognized  by  Chai'cot,  and  the  articulations 
thus  affected  are  often  called  C/uinMt  jointi<.  Again,  arthritis  of  any 
character  may  be  followed  by  extensive  atrophy  of  the  muscles  above 
the  jdint,  prinei|)ally  those  of  extension.  This  arthritic  miixcii/or  atrophy 
in  which  the  muscles  M'aste,  but  conserve  their  electrical  and  ix'flex 
responses,  is  attributed  to  an  irritant  condition  which  arises  in  the 
inflamed  joint.  It  affects  the  trophic  spinal  centers,  and  thence  acts 
upon  the  nutrition  of  the  particular  muscles  physiologically  associated 
with  that  joint.  It  is  positively  known  tiiat  division  of  the  afferent  path 
from  the  inflamed  joint  to  tlie  spinal  center  j)revents  the  atrophic  sequel. 

Decubitus. — In  acute  processes  involving  the  spinal  cord  an  acute 
bed-ore  sometimes  appears  in  a  few  days,  and  may  comj)letely  deiUHle 
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the  sacrum.  While  this  is  favored  by  pressure  due  to  the  position  of 
the  body  and  moisture  from  the  urinary  incontinence  that  is  often 
present,  it  may  also  appear  independently.  Gross  cerebral  lesions  are 
similarly  marked  in  some  cases  by  a  sloughing  of  the  buttocks,  and  this 
decubitus,  as  in  the  spinal  lesions,  is  doubtless  primarily  due  to  inter- 
ference with  the  tro})hic  control,  and  in  the  case  of  hemiplegia  affects 
the  paralyzed  side  only. 

Acute  cystitis  in  paraplegic  states,  the  low  resistance  of  the  tissues 
to  pressure  or  heat,  and  the  tardiness  of  repair  have  a  similar  significance 
and  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  caring  for  such  patients. 

Symmetrical  limited  deposits  of  fat  and  pigment,  Raynaud's  disease, 
symmetrical  scleroderma,  and  scleroderma  in  the  form  of  strife  atmphifie 
following  the  nerves  are  clearly  due  to  trophic  disturbances,  and  are 
classed  among  the  trophic  iieuroses. 

Local  conditions  of  trophic  impairment  may  lie  a  part  of  general  ill- 
health  or  systemic  diseases,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to,  but  sliduld 
not  be  confounded  with,  them.  Dlnvse  will  also  pniduce  marked  nutri- 
tional changes  in  a  part,  as  inactivity  does  of  the  entire  organism, — 
a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  neurasthenics,  hysterics,  and 
malintrerers. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ELECTRICAL  CONDITIONS. 

NoRM.vi,  muscles  and  nerves  respond  to  various  mctliods  of  electrical 
stimulation  in  a  precise  and  uniform  manner.  On  tlic  otiier  hand,  dis- 
eases wliicii  modify  the  electrical  conductivity  of  nerves  or  their  muscle- 
endings  and  diseases  which  modify  the  electrical  stimulability  of  muscle- 
cells  produce  characteristic  changes  in  their  electrical  reactions  when 
properly  tested.  These  changes  are  of  very  great  diagnostic  importance. 
We  require,  for  a  reasonable  examination  of  this  nature,  first,  an  in- 
duced or  faradic  current  that  can  be  increased  from  zero  to  a  tetauizing 
strength;  and,  second,  a  constant  or  galvanic  current  of  at  least  fifty 
volts'  strength,  that  can  also  be  gradually  and  uniformly  increased  or 
decreased  at  will  or  interru])ted  at  pleasure.  The  first  is  supi)lied  in 
many  convenient  and  portable  forms;  the  second,  by  about  thirty  active 
Ledanch*^  or  eciuivalent  cells,  or  the  constant  incandescent  lighting 
circuit  modified  by  a  proper  rheostat.  For  portaljle  purposes  batteries 
of  various  makers  containing  from  twenty  to  fifty  cells  are  available. 
Two  electrodes  are  needed,  one  presenting  from  nine  to  twelve  square 
inches  of  conducting  surface,  the  other  fitted  with  an  interrupting 
handle  by  which  the  operator  can  easily  control  the  current,  and  having 
a  rounded  conducting  surface  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 

When  using  tlie  constant  current,  a  milliamperemeter  i-  of  value  and 
for  purjjoses  of  record  almost  a  necessits-.  Its  readings  show  the  amount 
of  current  in  circuit  at  the  particular  time.  It  is  to  be  rememl)ere<l 
that  all  alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  test — such,  for  iii-tance,  as 
drvness  of  the  ele(trodes  or  of  the  skin  of  the  patient — modify  the 
amount  of  electricity  rccjuisite  to  secure  a  given  response.  Probably 
identi<'al  conditions  eaiuiot  be  secured   twice  in  suceession.      .Vll  am]iere 
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measurement  comparisons  are  therefore  relative  and  approximate.  Cells 
vary  so  much  in  activity  at  different  times  that  to  base  the  record  upon 
the  number  used  is  futile.  Where  a  rheostat  is  employed  in  controlling 
a  lighting  current  of  a  given  potential,  an  index  scale  can  be  arranged 
that  will  furnish  fairly  satisfactory  records. 

A  uniform  method  of  making  electric  tests  is  important.     The  ar- 
rangement of  electrodes  recommended  by  Erb  and  found  satisfactory  in 
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Fig.  8.— Nerves  and  motor  points  in  face  and  neck. 

all  instances  is  perliaps  the  best.  The  larsre  or  indifferent  electrode 
thoroughly  moistened  in  warm  water,  with  which  it  is  also  well  to  wet 
the  skin,  is  applied  over  the  sternum,  where  the  alxsenr-e  of  muscles  and 
of  much  sensitiveness  obviates  <lihturbing  features.  The  small  or  active 
electrode,  fitted  with  an  interru])ter  and  well  moistened,  is  then  placed 
over  the  nerve  or  muscles  to  be  examined,  and  the  current  allowed  to 
pass  (that  is  ''made'')  or  is  interrupted  (that  is,  ''broken'')  as  required. 
This  interference,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  called  the  vmke  and  break 
of  the  constant  current. 

In  Health.— The  nerve-trunk— as,  for  instance,  the  ulnar  at  the 
elbow — in  a  healthy  person,  when  stimulated  by  a  mild  faradic  current, 
causes  all  the  muscles  to  w^iich  it  is  distributed  to  contract  more  or 
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less  vigorously  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  employed. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  upon  allowing  the  current  to  pass 
the  response  is  instantaneous,  and  that  the  muscular  contraction  at 
once  reaches  its  maximum  and  maintains  it  until  the  current  is  modi- 
fied. This  phenomenon  attends  stimulation  by  either  the  positive  or 
negative  faradic  pole  or  electrode,  but  the  negative  causes  a  shghtly 
stronger  effect. 

If,  now,  the  constant  current  be  substituted,  we  notice,  first  of  all,  that 
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Fig.  9.— Nerves  and  motor  points  in  upper  extremity. 

mild  currents  applied   to  the  nerve-tnmk  produce  no  response.     When 
the  current  is  sufficiently  increased  it  causes,  only  at  the  make  and 
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break,  single  instantaneous  contractions  of  the  inner\-ated  muscles,  which 
as  quickly  subside.  Looking  closer,  we  notice  that  the  contraction  with 
the  negative  make — otherwise  the  cathodal  closing  contraction  (C.C.C.) 
— is  the  first  to  appear  as  the  current  is  gradually  increased,  that  next 
comes  the  positive  make,  or  anodal  closing  C(intraction  (A.  C.  C),  followed 
in  turn  by  the  positive  break,  or  anodal  opening  contraction  (A.  O.  C), 
and  then,  tiiiallv,  by  the  negative  break,  or  cathodal  ojtening  contrac- 
tion (C.  0.  C).     Ftirther,  that  by  the  time  we  have  C.  O.  C,  A.  0.  C. 
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Fig.  10.— Nerves  and  motor  points  in  upper  extremity. 


will  be  vigorous,  A.  C.  C.  very  str.jng,  and  C.  C.  C  jiroduces  a  con- 
stant tetanic  condition  lasting  as  long  as  the  current  flows  when  once 
It  is  set  up  by  the  make,— a  condition  called  cathodal  closinfr  tetanus 
(C.  C.T.).  '' 

The  contractions  from  stimulating  the  nerve-trunk  thus  in  health 
appear  in  the  following  order:  C.  C.  C,  A.  C.  C,  A.  O.  C,  and 
C.  O.  C,  and  this  indicates  their  intensity  in  a  decreasing  order.     The 
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important  point  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  negative  make 
contraction  through  healthy  nerves  is  stronger  than  the  positive,  This 
fact  is  thus  formulated:  C.C.C.  >A.  C.C. 

In  using  the  constant  or  galvanic  current  one  must  be  sure  of  the  pole 
with  which  he  is  operating.  The  negative  pole  can  be  readily  determined 
by  Vjringing  both  metal  terminals  into  contact  with  a  piece  of  wet  litmus 
paper  which  shows  the  characteristic  acid  red  color  at  the  spot  touched  by 
the  negative  end.  Or  both  metal  terminals  of  the  conducting  cords  may 
be  placed  in  a  little  water.  The  decomposition  of  the  water  at  the  negative 
pole  is  evident  in  the  formation  of  numerous  fine  gas  bubbles. 

When  the  active  electrode  is  applied  over  the  belly  of  a  given 
musdi',  a  muscular  c(jntractioii  is  set  up  In-  the  Juradic  current,  the 
same  as  that  produced  by  stimulating  the  nerve-trunk.  If  the  current 
be  not  too  strong  and  the  electrode  not  too  large,  the  effect  may  be 
limited  to  the  given  nuisde,  or  to  a  portion  of  a  nuisdc.  Every  mus- 
cle mav  also  be  actuated   by  the  gnlvank  current  by  ap[)lying  the  active 
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Fig.  11.— Nerves  and  motor  points  in  lower  extremity. 

pole  on  the  point  corresponding  anatomically  to  the  entrance  of  its 
motor  nerve.  A  familiarity  with  motor  points  is  of  practical  importance. 
They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams.  Slight  variations  in 
their  location  are  common,  and  .-several  trials  are  often  retpiired  to  find 
them.  It  is  well  to  mark  with  a  lead-pencil  the  neces.sary  ptjints, 
if  repeattnl  tests  are  to  l)e  employed.  The  galvanic  polar  re.<^pomes 
are,  in  healthy  muscles,  identietd  with  those  obtained  through  the  nerve- 
trunks. 

In  Disease. Diseases  changing  the  nutrition  and  .structure  of   the 
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lower  motor  neuron,  which  consists  of  the  spinal  cell-body  and  its  periph- 
eral projection  and  termination  in  muscular  tissue,  alter  not  only  the 
trophic  conditions  over  which  the  neuron  presitles,  but  also  interfere  with 
its  electric  properties.  If  the  spinal  cell  be  destroyed,  or  its  peripheral 
filament  divided,  defjjeneration  follows  below  the  lesion,  in  both  the  nerve 
and  muscle,  with  loss  of  vohiutary  control.  The  reactions  of  such  a 
nerve  and  muscle  to  electricity  are  modified  in  a  highly  characteristic 
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Fig.  12. — Nerves  and  motor  points  in  lower  extremity. 

manner.  They  present  the  reaction  oj  degeneration  (R.  D.),  the  presence 
of  which  is  an  indubitable  sign  of  structural  change.  At  the  end  of 
about  a  week,  during  which  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  of  electric 
excitability  in  the  muscle  and  nerve  to  both  faradic  and  galvanic  shocks, 
four  differences  become  manifest : 

First.  The  muscle  responds  weakly,  sluggishly,  and  deliberately  to  fara- 
dism,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  contraction  after  the 
current  is  withdrawn.     This  is  the  modal  change. 
Second.  The  nerve-trunk  loses  progressively  and  equally  its  responsive- 
ness to  both  galvanism  and  faradism — a  quantitative  change. 
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Third.     The  muscle  becomes  much  more  excitable  by  galvanism  and 
much  less  excitable  by  f  aradism,  which  latter  reaction  with  the  nerve- 
trunk  responses  is  completely  lost  after  two  or  tliree  weeks.    This  is 
the  qualitative  change. 
Fourth.  A  polar  change  appears  in  the  mu.sch'  about  the  second  week 
when  directly  stimulated  by  oalvanism.      It  is  now  found  not  only 
that  the  muscle  is  more  readily  caused  to  contract  bv  the  constant 
current,  but  that  the   normal   mastering  strength  of  the  negative 
closing  contraction  over  the  positive  has  disappeared  and  that  the 
positive  closing  contraction  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  negative. 
Expressed  thus  :  A.  C.  C.=  or  >  C.  C.  C.    Anodal  tetanus  (A.  T.) 
is  often  obtained.     This  polar  difference  continues  until  the  ner^e 
either  regenerates  and  regains  its  normal  status,  or,  failing  to  recover, 
gradually  the  galvanic  irritability  subsides.      It  is  entirely  abolished 
with  all  other  electrical  responses  in  complete  degeneration. 
Should  recovery  take  place,  the  restitution  is  marked  ordinarily,  first, 
by  a  return  of  voluntary  control,  then,  by  the  appearance  of  galvanic 
and  faradic  excitability  in  the  nerve,  and,  last  of  all,  by  faradic  excita- 
bility of  muscle.     The  hyperexcitability  of  the  muscle  to  galvanism  and 
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Fig.  13. — Nerves  and  motor  points  in  lower  extremity. 


the  polar  variations  from  the  normal  gradually  right  themselves  at  the 
same  tinu'.  Tiiese  changi'S  and  the  patiiological  process  in  nerve  and 
muscle  are  shown  in  the  diagrams  (Fig.  14)  modified  from  Erb. 

In  some  cases  we   find  a   /tartlal  reaction  of  degeneration,  the   nerve- 
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trunk  response  being  only  slightly  modified.  The  inverted  polar  formula 
is  not  ncces^al•ilv  present.  The  most  essential  element  in  the  reaction 
of  dejreneration  is  the  modal  change, — the  slowly  appearing  muscular 
response, — so  at  variance  with  the  instantaneous  effect  produced  in  health. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  lessened  faradic  control  of  the  muscle,  and,  last, 
the  polar  modifications.  The  variations  in  the  galvanic  and  fiiradic 
responses  in  disease  are  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  currents  of  a 
certain  strength  and  duration  are  required  to  actuate  the  changed  sarcode 
cells,  and  the  rapidly  interrupted  faradic  current  thereby  becomes 
inoperative.  The  galvanic  current,  if  interrupted  with  sufficient  rapid- 
ity, is  equally  powerless. 

In  some  conditions  is  found  a  simple   increase  or  decrease  of  ehdrical 
excitability,  constituting  a  pure  quantitative  change.      In  those  diseases 
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Fig.   14. — 1,  Paralysis  with  early  return  of  motion  (niodilied  from  Erb).     2,  Incurable  paralysis  with 
complete  atrophy  and  degeneration  (modified  from  Erb). 


where  tlie  muscles  seem  permanently  affected,  as  in  the  progressive 
atrophic  myopathies,  the  responses  are  reduceil,  but  are  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  healthy  muscular  fibers  remaining.  Some  spasmodic  con- 
ditions, like  facial  tic,  present  an  increased  activity  to  electric  stimulation. 
There  is  increased  electrical  excitability  in  tetany  and  in  Graves'  dis- 
ease. In  myotonia  we  encounter  a  peculiar  electrical  response  called 
the  myotonic  reaction.  In  this  condition  there  is  normal  faradic  ex- 
citability of  nerves,  lint  the  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles  is 
greatly  enhanced  to  all  forms  of  current.  The  positive  and  negative 
closing  galvanic  contractions  are  nearly  equal  and  all  responses  are  tonic 
and  prolonged.  The  mechanical  excitability  of  the  muscles,  as  to 
blows,  is  similarly  exaggerated.  In  myasthenia  gravis  the  muscular 
responses  are  rapidly  exhausted  by  repeated  stimulation  with  faradism 
«r  galvanism.     They  gradually  lose  force  as  the  stimulus  is  repeated, 
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and  in  a  few  moments  fliil  comjiletely,  but  reappear  after  a  short  rest 
This  peculiarity  is  called  the  myasthenic  reaction. 

The  use  of  electricity  to  test  cutaneous  sensation  is  open  to  so  many 
errors  and  attended  by  so  much  difficulty  that  simpler  means,  always  at 
hand,  are  to  be  preferred.  In  those  feigning  complete  cutaneous  anes- 
thesia.the  surprise  of  a  strong,  painful,  faradic  current  from  a  dry,  metal 
electrode  will  be  likely  to  unmask  the  deceit. 

When  the  active  electrode  is  placed  over  the  closed  ri/c  or  at  the 
temple,  the  make  or  break  of  constant  currents  is  attended  by  a  subjective 
sen.sation  of  light,  and  this  test  serves  to  show  the  activity  of  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.  By  placing  the  indifferent  electrode  on  the  same  side 
of  the  neck,  one  eye  at  a  time  may  be  examined,  and  for  this  purpose 
only  small  currents — from  two  or  three  cells  or  of  as  many  milliamperes 
— should  be  used.  In  the  same  way  either  auditory  nerve  mav  Iw  tested 
by  placing  the  active  electrode  over  the  mastoid  or  before  the  tragus, 
the  negative  pole  producing  much  the  louder  sound. 

For  testing  the  nerves  of  ta.'ite  the  galvanic  current  is  a  prompt  and 
reliable  agent.  By  those  of  keen  perceptions  a  difference  between  the 
positive  and  negative  pole  can  be  distinguished.  For  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  taste  testing,  electrodes  ending  in  probe-pointed  metal 
terminals,  or  even  the  metal  ends  of  conducting  cords  held  to  the  tongue 
or  pharynx,  at  once  give  rise  to  an  acid  or  salty  taste,  which  is  (juickiy 
appreciated  by  the  patient.  One  or  two  cells  are  all  that  is  required, 
and  one  side  of  the  tongue  can  be  easily  com])ared  with  the  other  in 
lateral  lesions,  or  the  tongue  of  a  healthy  individual  will  furnisji  a 
standard  when  needed. 

For  tiie  purjxpse  ot'  localizing  the  various  muscular  areas  in  the  motor 
zone  of  the  cerebral  cortex  when  it  is  exposed,  surgically  or  otlierwise, 
a  mild  faradic  current  is  used.  It  may  he  applied  to  the  brain  surface 
by  means  of  a  wire  or  pointed  metallic  electrode,  the  other  pole  being 
attaciu'd  to  a  bmad  sponge  placed  (pver  the  sternum.  It  is  best  ap])iied 
l)y  a  double  j)robe  electrode,  wiiich  limits  the  fiiradic  action  to  a  definite 
area.  Such  a  current  thus  applied  causes,  in  the  related  nui.scular  per- 
iphery, similar  responses  to  those  produced  by  faradizing  the  nerve-trunk, 
but  the  movement  has  more  of  a  piu']Hisive  or  gesticulatorv  ciiaracter. 
These  resjionses  also  follow  an  extradural  application  of'  the  electrode. 

CHAPTER  YT. 

SENSORY  CONDITIONS. 

Modifications  of  sensation  are  among  the  commonest  conditions 
attending  nerve-lesions  and  functional  disturbance  of  the  neural  appa- 
ratus. It  is  well  to  have  a  prefatory  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
sensation,  of  whatever  variety  or  quality,  is  due  to  the  appreciation  of 
temporary  motion  and  contact,  or,  in  simpler  terms,  that  all  sensations 
are  modifications  of  touch.  It  is  the  impact  of  luminous  and  sound- 
waves on  properly  (pialified  nerve  expansions  that  gives  rise  to  .sensations 
of  sight  and  hearing.  The  contact  of  odorous  and  sapid  particles  stim- 
ulates the  sensations  of  smell   and  taste.     The  recognition  of  the  vd- 
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nous  qualities  of  objects  in  contact  with  the  skin  gives  us  information  of 
size,  shape,  temperature,  hardness,  smoothness,  and  a  thousand  physical 
properties  of  the  external  world. 

Another  general  consideration  is  that  any  overstimulation  of  sensory 
nerves  is  painful.  That  which  is  so  readily  called  the  pain  sense  is  but 
the  subjective  recognition  of  this  overstimulation  coupled  by  instinct 
and  experience  with  the  concept  of  harm.  Thus  the  contact  of  a  sharp 
point  is  at  first  so  recognized  and  the  sense  of  pain  comes  when  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  and  the  stimulation  intensified.  It  can  not  be  doubted, 
however,  that  pain  and  thermic  sensations  iiave  courses  in  the  spinal  cord 
separate  from  tactile  impressions.  Extremes  of  heat,  cold,  pressure, 
noise,  light,  odors,  and  tastes  give  rise  to  pain  or  to  discomfort  analo- 
gous to  pain.  They  cause  automatic  or  conscious  efforts  of  avoidance 
and  self-preservation.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
sensations,  except  of  an  extremely  painful  character,  if  long  maintained, 
are  more  or  less  completely  ignored.  Therefore,  to  elicit  sensation  the 
motion  or  contact  must  be  temporary  or  repeated  after  distinct  intervals. 
Clothing  to  which  we  are  habituated  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  conscious 
sensation.  With  the  long  persistence  of  an  odor  there  is  a  gradually 
diminishing  perception  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  stopping 
of  a  clock  or  other  familiar  and  disregarded  sound  is  almost  startling. 

In  considering  the  various  qualities  and  modifications  of  the  .sense  of 
touch  it  is  re<|uisite  tf)  bear  in  mind  that  keenness  of  sensibility  varies 
greatly  not  cmlv  in  difi'erent  cutaneous  areas  in  a  given  subject,  but  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals.  The  more  keen,  active,  and  intelli- 
gent the  make-up  of  the  subject,  the  quicker  and  more  precise  are  the 
responses.  To  all  tests  of  sensation  the  disadvantage  pertains  that  we 
are  di'pendent  upon  the  responses  of  the  person  tested  ;  so  that  sucii  tests 
are  onlv  jjartlv  objective.  Sudden  extreme  pain,  however,  is  usually 
attended  by  certain  recognizable  signs,  .such  as  change  of  countenance, 
quickened  pulse,  dilated  pupil,  pallor,  and  even  perspiration.  To  carry 
out  the  needful  tests  we  require  the  intelligent  coiqieration  of  the  patient, 
and  to  tliis  end  he  nuist  understand  exactly  what  is  .sought.  In  order 
that  his  replies  may  depend  upon  his  receiving  information  through  the 
tested  source  alone,  the  eyes  should  be  bandaged  or  other  suitable  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  their  use.  The  tested  parts  should  be  com- 
fortably placed  and  supported  and  all  distracting  conditions,  such  as 
noise  or  talking,  avoided.  Check  tests  must  also  be  used,  such  as  asking 
"what  is  felt?"  when  nothing  is  applied,  or  by  using  some  indifferent  ob- 
ject in  place  of  the  one  which  the  patient  is  expecting,  as  the  finger-tip 
instead  of  the  pin  point,  requiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  tell  what  it  is. 

The  attending  conditions  must  be  usual  and  natural.  It  is  useless  to 
test  the  sensibility  of  chilled  extremities  or  to  expect  reliable  replies 
from  the  stuporous.  In  many  instances,  moreover,  there  is  much  sensory 
disturbance  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  it,  as  in  hysteria;  or 
there  may  be  a  dissolution  of  the  various  qualities  of  the  sense  of  touch 
that  has  not  specially  attracted  his  attention,  as  in  syringomyelia. 

The  tactile  sense  enables  us  to  recognize  the  contact  of  objects  with 
the  skin.  In  a  crude  way  its  delicacy  may  be  tested  by  stroking  with 
a  feather  or  flake  of  cotton,  by  touching  lightly  the  ends  of  hairs  grow- 
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ing  on  the  limbs,  or  by  ruder  contacts  when  the  sense  is  found  bkiuted. 
An  instrument  called  an  esthesiometer,  consisting  of  two  movable  points, 
is  frequently  employed  in  testing  this  element  of  the  sense  of  touch.  A 
pair  of  compasses  answers  the  purpose.  Observations  are  made  as  to 
the  least  distances  at  which  two  blunted  points  are  both  recognized  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  .skin  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  line  jiarallel 
to  the  course  of  the  nerve  supplied  to  the  part.  These  distances  vary 
widely,  as  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  finger  and  the  dorsum  of  the 
body.  The  following  average  measurements  will  serve  as  a  standard  of 
comparison,  or  if  the  sensory  disturljance  be  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
body,  the  opposite  corresponding  area  will  furnish  a  better  guide.  Dif- 
ferences, to  be  significant,  must  be  about  double  those  here  indicated  : 

Table  Showing  Ordinary  Distances  at  which  Two  Points  are 

Recognized. 

Tip  of  tongue   ....  1  mm.  (1-25  in.)        Tip  of  toes,  cheeks,  eyelids         12  mm. 

Tip  of  fingers  ..    .    .    .  2  "  Temple  .    .  -    .    .    .    .  13  ^^ 

Lips   .  .        .        .  3  "  Back  of  hands     ......  .30  " 

Dorsal   surface  of   fin-  Neck         35  '' 

gers  .    .    .  6  "  Forearm,  leg,  back  of  foot  40 

Tip  of  nose   ,....«  "  Back     .    .    _. 6(J-80  '[ 

Forearm 9  "  Arm  and  thigh 80  " 

Another  means  of  testing  the  tactile  sense  is  to  place  variously- 
Bhaped  objects  on  the  skin  and  to  ask  a  description  of  them,  or  to  trace 
letters  and  numerals  with  a  blunt  point.  Tlie  .-o-callcd  stereognostic 
sense  is  a  complicated  faculty,  embracing  many  or  all  of  the  cleiiieiits 
of  tactile  sense.  All  those  perceptions  of  the  qualities  of  an  object 
received  tiirough  the  sense  of  touch  make  up  a  com])le.\  enal)ling  its 
recognition  if  repeated  with  sufticient  frequency.  Thus  we  can  with 
closed  eyes  recognize  by  touch  all  familiar  objects.  In  certain  brain- 
states,  particularly  those  involving  the  sensori-motor  cortex,  and  periiaps 
in  a  more  limited  sense  the  jiarietal  area,  the  fiiculty  is  lost,  constituting 
a  state  of  aatcrcof/nosifs  or,  l)etter,  sicrroaf/nosw. 

The  pain  sense  may  be  readily  investigated  by  using  a  pricking  point, 
but  it  must  not  be  too  fine.  A  pointed  quill  or  toothpick  answers  well 
except  in  marked  analgesia.  The  patient  is  required  to  state  whether  a 
touch  or  a  painful  prick  is  recognized.  If  the  part  e.xnmined  be  liairy, 
pulling  on  a  few  hairs  with  the  fingers  or  a  forceps  elicits  a  sense  of 
pain  very  effectively. 

The  pressure  sense,  which  is  not  of  great  importance,  is  tested  by 
placing  on  the  skin  objects  of  the  same  size  and  external  character,  such 
as  balls  of  equal  size  but  variously  weighted.  A  spring  instrument 
fitted  with  an  index  and  a  scale  is  also  used.  Where  the  extremities  are 
thus  tested  it  is  necessarv  to  so  support  them  that  no  notion  of  the  pres- 
sure be  given  l)y  motions  communicated  to  the  joints  and  muscles. 

The  thermic  sense  can  be  (piickly,  thougii  roughly,  examined  by 
first  breathing  on  a  part  with  the  mouth  only  an  inch  away  and  then 
blowing  upon  the  same  part  from  a  distance  of  twelve  inches.  In  order 
to  estimate  it  more  exactly  it  is  best  to  use  test-tubes  filled  with  water 
at  various  known  temperatures.  Every  test  requires  that  considerable 
surface  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  a  few  moments,  as  the  integu- 
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Auriculotemporal  3  V. 

Great  occipital 

Lacrimal  1  V. 

Tem|inromalar  2  V. 

Small  occipital  C.  P. 

Great  auricular  C.  T. 


Supraclavicular 

r.  p. 
Acromial  branch 
Middle  branch 


Circurafle.t  B.  P. 
lDt«roostohumeral 

Nerve  of  Wrisberg 

B.  P. 

External  cutaneous 

of  musculospiral 

B.  P. 

Internal  cutaneous 
B.  P. 

Musculocutaneous 
B.  P. 


Median 
B.  P. 


Ulnar  R.  P. 
External  cutaneous  L.  P. 


Branches  from  external 
popliteal  S.  P. 


Musculocutaneous  S.  P. 

External  saphenous  S.  P. 
Anterior  tibial  S.  P. 


Supra-orbital  1  V. 

Supratrochlear  1  V, 
Intratrochlear  1  V, 
Nasal  1  V. 
Infra-orbital  2  V. 
Buccal  3  V. 
Mental  3  V. 

Superficial  cervical  C.  P. 


Sternal  branch 


Anterior  branches  of  intercostal 

nerves 


Lateral  branches  of  intercostal 
nerves 


Iliohypogastric  L.  P. 
Dorsalis  penis  of  pudic  S.  P« 
Ilioinguinal  L.  P. 

Genitucrural  L.  P. 
Middle  cutaneous  L.  P. 
InteriKjl  cutaneous  L.  P. 


Internal  saphenous  L.  P, 


Fig.  15. — Cutaneous  distribution  of  nerves  (after  Flower), 
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b'.i 


Great  occipital,  posterior  branch  or 
second  cervical 


Third  cervical 


Posterior  branches  of  spinal  nerves 


Lateraf  branches  of  intercostal  nerves 

Iliac  branch  of  ilio-inguinal  L.  P. 
Second  liinibar 

Inferior  hemorrhoidal  of  pudic  S.  P. 

Superficial  perineal  of  pudic  and 
inferior  pudendal  of  small 
sciatic  S.  P. 

Interior  gluteal  of  small  sciatic  .S.  P. 


Internal  cutaneous  L.  P. 


Internal  saphenous  L.  P. 


Auriculotemporal  3  V, 
Small  occipital  C.  P. 

Great  auricular  C.  P. 


Supraclavicular 
C  P.,  acromial 
branch 

Second  dorsal 
Circumflex  B.  P. 


Intercostobumeral 

Internal  cutaneous 

of  musculuspiral 

B.  1'. 
Nerves  of  Wnsherc 

B.  P. 
Kxternal  cutaneous 

of  niuscuiospiral 

B.  P. 

Internal  cutaneous 

B.  P. 
Musculocutaneous 

B.  P. 


Radial  B.  P. 
Ulnar  B.  P. 


External  cutaneous  L.  P. 


Branches  from  external 
popliteal  S.  P. 


External  saphenous  S.  P, 


Posterior  tibial  ? 


Fig.  16.— Cutaneous  distributioQ  of  nerves  (after  Flower). 
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ment  must  gain  or  lose  heat  proportionately  before  the  exact  degree 
of  temperature  is  appreciated.  Within  a  few  degrees  of  the  ordinary 
body  surface-temperature — namely,  80°  to  86°  F. — slight  changes  are 
not  recognized  in  health.  Below  tliis  to  freezing  and  above  it  to  about 
150°  F.  a  variation  of  two  to  five  degrees  is  readily  perceived.  Inability  to 
recognize  temperatures  from  60°  to  70°  as  cool  and  86°  to  100°  as  warm 
may  be  considered  abnormal.  Such  a  condition  is  denominated  thermo- 
anesthesia, and,  when  complete,  thenno-analgesia.  Those  parts  of  the  skin 
possessing  the  most  acute  tactile  sense  are  also  most  sensitive  to  heat. 

The  term  muscular  sense  is  used  in  two  ways  : 

Fir.-^t.  It  refers  to  the  sensations  arising  in  mu.scles  themselves.  In 
a  painful  degree  this  occurs  in  a  cramp  or  in  a  tetanizing  faradic  con- 
traction. The  tension  on  muscles  and  tendons  is  no  doubt  subconsciously 
recognized  by  the  coordinating  mechanism,  and  it  is  only  when  these 
sensations  are  greatly  intensified  that  we  take  conscious  note  of  them. 

Second.  By  mn-fic.ular  sense  we  refer  to  the  ability  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  various  bodies.  This  ability  is  to  so  great  an  extent  a  result  of 
practice  and  varies  so  widely  among  healthy  persons  that  unless  great 
differences  of  weight  are  not  appreciated  the  test  gives  little  information 
of  value.  Balls,  such  as  those  employed  in  the  pressure  test,  can  be 
used,  or  attempts  may  be  made  to  repeat  a  certain  number  on  the 
dynamometer.  When  the  sensation  of  tendons,  joints,  and  muscles  is 
blunted,  not  only  is  the  muscular  sense  reduced,  but  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  limbs  is  wholly  or  in  part  wanting  and  ataxia  is  present, 
as  described  under  terrors  of  ^Motility. 

In  certain  conditions,  notably  tabes,  sensation  is  retarded  and  the 
reaction  time  is  greatly  prolonged.  A  painful  impression,  as  by  the 
prick  of  a  pin  on  the  foot,  may  not  be  recognized  and  responded  to  for 
several  seconds.  In  such  cases  the  transmission  of  all  touch  sensations 
may  not  be  equally  slow.  We  prick  the  patient,  having  instructed  him  to 
say  "now"  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  needle,  and  we  note  the  interval, 
which,  in  health,  is  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  only.  The  intelligence 
and  promptness  of  the  patient  materially  affect  the  apparent  length 
of  intervening  time.  Under  this  test  the  patient  may  promptly  recog- 
nize the  contact,  but  only  after  a  distinct  interval  of  time  does  he  experi- 
ence the  feeling  of  pain.  In  some  instances  a  single  prick  is  recognized 
as  two  or  more,  or  a  painful  impression  is  felt  at  a  distant  point,— a 
referred  senmdion— or  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  at  a  symmetrical 
spot, — alloeheiria. 

The  sensibility  of  bones  and  joints  may  be  roughly  but  readily  tested 
by  resting  the  stem  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  at  those  points  where  they 
are  subcutaneous.     Normally  one  perceives  the  communicated  tin-ill. 

Complete  loss  of  sensation  is  proi>erly  termed  anesthesia.  Through 
u.'^age  this  word  signifies  any  degree  of  l)lunted  sensation,  and  is  qualified 
by  adjectives  such  as  partial,  complete,  or  slight,  as  the  case  may  require, 
and  further  limited  by  such  combinations  as  muscle  anesthesia,  tactile, 
thermic,  and  joint  anesthesia.  The  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain  is  called 
analgesia,  and  this  word  is  compounded  in  a  similar  way. 

A  most  painstaking  study  of  the  varieties  and  relations  of  the  ele- 
ments making  up  general  sensibility  has  been  made  by  Head,  who  for 
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the  purpose  had  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  his  own  forearm  surgically 
divided.'  From  his  observations  it  is  evident  that  superficial  and 
deeper  sensibilities  follow  different  afferent  fibers,  and  are  gathered  into 
a  comparatively  simple  complex  higher  up.  He  savs  :  "  The  sensory 
mechanism  in  the  peripheral  nerves  is  found  to  consist  of  three  svstems  : 

"  (I)  Deep  sensibility,  capable  of  answering  to  pres^^ure  and  the 
movement  of  parts,  and  even  capable  of  producing  pain  under  the  influ- 
ence of  excessive  pressure  or  when  the  joint  is  injured.  The  fibers  sub- 
serving this  form  of  sensation  run  mainly  with  the  motor  nerves,  and 
are  not  destroyed  by  division  of  all  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin. 

"  (II)  Protopathic  sensibility,  capable  of  responding  to  painful  cuta- 
neous stimuli,  and  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  This  is  the  great 
reflex  system,  producing  a  ra])id,  widely  diffused  response,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  definite  appreciation  of  tiic  locality  of  tiie  spot  stimulated. 

"(Ill)  Epicritic  sensibility,  by  which  we  gain  the  power  of  cuta- 
neous localization,  of  the  discrimination  of  two  points,  of  very  light 
touch,  and  of  the  finer  grades  of  temperature,  called  cool  and  warm." 

Sensation  may  be  intensified,  giving  rise  to  ht/pere.4hesia  and  hi/per- 
alf/esia.  These  conditions  are  made  evident  by  the  usual  tests,  and 
require  no  extended  review. 

In  addition  there  are  a  host  of  purely  subjective  smaory  disturbances, 
described  as  sensations  of  heat  or  cold,  numbness,  prickling,  crawling, 
creeping,  tingling,  heaviness,  deadncss,  etc., — pareatheske.  Areas  so 
affected  may  show  no  alteration  of  sensiliility  when  actuallv  tested. 
Paresthesiae  usually  are  symptomatic  of  general  nutritional  states  or  of 
the  so-called  neuroses. 

Having  determined  a  localized  dysesthesia,  or  condition  of  disturbed 
sensation,  it  is  of  the  first  diagnostic  importance  to  outline  it  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  Sensation  may  be  disturbed  by  lesions  which  involve 
sensory  paths  at  any  point  from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  terminal 
organs  in  the  muscles  and  skin.  The  dysesthesic  area,  however,  presents 
a  different  and  distinctive  outline  as  various  ner^'e-levels  are  injured. 

If  a  nenr-trunf:  or  branch  be  injured  by  traumatism  or  disease, 
anesthesia  will  be  limited  to  the  corresponding  anatomical  cutaneous 
distribution.  Per  contra,  if  such  anatomical  area  be  found  to  be  anes- 
thetic, the  inference  is  at  once  justified  that  a  peripheral  lesion  is 
present.  As  soon  as  the  sensory  nerve-fibers  reach  the  spinal  cord  they 
ramify  so  widely  in  the  various  segments  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  spinal  disease  or  injury  to  select  a  given  nuniljer  from  all  others.  Fig- 
ures 15  and  16  show  these  sensory  areas,  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 

If  the  spinal  cord  undergo  a  complete  cross-lesion  or  division,  we 
have  loss  of  sensation  in  the  nerve-area  below  the  upper  level  of  the 
injury.  Now,  the  distribution  of  anesthesia  has  relation  to  the  cord- 
segments,  and  not  to  the  nerve-trunks.  For  a  practical  understanding 
of  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  the  body,  from  one  end  of  the 
vertebral  chain  to  the  other,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  similar  seg- 
ments or  links,  all  more  or  less  perfectly  represented  in  the  skeleton, 
muscles,  viscera,  skin,  and  nervous  apparatus.  In  the  dorsal  region  the 
plan  is  comparatively  simple,  but  as  the  limbs  are  reached  it  is  greatly 

»  "  Brain,"  1905  and  1908. 
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complicated.  If  \ertical  sections  of  the  body  were  to  lie  made  approx- 
imately on  these  segmental  lines,  it  would  be  requisite  to  place  it  in  the 
all-fours  position,  making  the  coccygeal  end  of  the  vertebral  column  the 
posterior  or  last  segment.  The  diagrams  of  Starr  (Fig.  17)  clearly  show 
this,  and  the  diifercnce  between  the  spinal-segment  area  and  the  nerve- 
trunk  representation  of  sensation  is  apparent.  It  at  once  becomes  plain, 
when  we  find  an  anesthetic  area  corresponding  to  a  spinal-segment  level 
that  the  lesion  is  in  the  cord  and  at  a  particular  part  of  the  cord  ;  more- 
over, that  its  upper  level  corresponds  to  the  upper  level  of  the  anesthetic 
zone.  Just  above  this  level,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  sensory  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  there  commonly  is  a  band  or  girdle  of  hyperesthe- 
sia bordering  the  anesthetic  area.  This  also  serves  to  indicate  the  upper 
limit  of  the  spinal  lesion. 

Should  the  cord  injury  involve  only  one  lateral  half  of  the  trans- 
verse cord-section,  the  symptom  complex  of  BroimSequard  paralysis 
develops.     The  hemicordal  lesion  causes  complete  loss  of  power  on  the 
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Fig.  17,— Cutaneous  areas  related  to  the  spinal-cord  segments  (Starr). 


same  side  as  the  lesion  in  all  parts  below  that  point.  There  is  also 
usually  a  slight  loss  of  power  below  the  lesion  upon  the  opposite 
side.  Anesthesia  is  complete  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion,  below 
its  level.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sensory  paths,  upon 
entering  the   cord,  cross   to   the  opposite   side,   and  then  proceed  up- 
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ward.  The  sensory  roots  entering  the  cord  at  the  point  of  lesion 
are  destro;>ed;  so  that  there  is  upon  the  same  side  of  the  body  a  band 
of  cutaneous  anesthesia  which  marks  the  exact  level  of  the  lesion  of  the 
cord.  It  varies  vertically  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  cord  destroyed. 
The  sensory  roots  entering  tiie  cord  at  the  upper  margin  and  at  the 
lower  limit  of  tiie  lesion,  irritated  thereby,  furnisii,  both  al)0ve  and  l)elow 
the  band  of  anesthesia,  a  varying  band  of  hyperesthesia  on  the  paralyzed 
side.  On  the  opposite  or  anesthetic  side  there  is  also  a  band  of  hyper- 
esthesia due  to  the  irritation  of  the  sensorv  root  as  it  crosses  into  the 
contralateral  half  of  the  cord  at  the  upper 
level  of  the  destructive  process.  This  sen- 
sitive area  is  always  a  little  below  the  hyper- 
esthetic  band  of  the  paralyzed  side.  The 
accompanying  scheme  (Fig.  18)  shows  the 
sensory  tracts  and  tiie  involvement  "f  the 
sensory  roots  upon  each  side.  The  distri- 
bution of  sensory  and  motor  disturbance  is 
shown  in  figures  18  and  19.  In  addition, 
the  reflexes  are  increased  below  the  lesion 
on  the  j)aralyzed  side,  but  abolished  at  tiie 
level  and  throughout  the  vertical  extent  of 
the  lesion. 

Lesions  of  tiie  internal  (v/ywn/f  involving 
its  ])osterior  sensory  portion  give  rise  to 
hemianesthesia  embracing  more  or  less  accu- 
rately and  completely  one-half  of  the  iiead 
and  trunk  with  the  limbs  on  the  same  side. 
It  is  usuallv  associated  with  similarly  dis- 
tributed motor  paralysis. 

In  the  cerebral  cortex  cutaneous  sensory 
representation  is  related  quite  closely  to  the 
m<itor  fields,  but  is  not  identical  with  tlu'ni, 
being  placed  mainly  just  behind  the  strictly 
motor  territory.  Cortical  lesions  in  this  field 
lead  to  paresthetic  disturbances  of  sensation 
that  have  functional  rather  than  anatom- 
ical limits,  just  as  electrical  stimidation  of 
the  cortex  leads  to  purjKisive  or  grouped 
muscular  movements,  and  not  to  those  sub- 
served by  any  spinal  segment  or  ner\-e- 
trunk.  In  lii/sterieal  ancfilliesia  a  similar 
distribution  is  noted,  the  affected  area  often 
having  the  outline  of  the  surface  covered 
by  a  glove,  sock,  or  sleeve,  and  limited  with 
jirecision  to  the  functional  area  that  is  the 
object  of  the  patient's  attention  or  solicitude. 

Pain  as  a  svmptom   is  worthy  of  careful  study 
should    be    as    to    its   character.     Is    it 


Fig.  18. — Sclienie  representing 
cord-lesion  and  effects  in  Brown- 
Seqiiard  paralysis  (after  Brissaud). 
CSG,  Left  sensitive  tract ;  CSl),  right 
sensitive  tract;  .^,  B.  c,  D,  lesii>a 
involving  the  left  half  of  tliecord; 
.S,  .S,  S,  sensory  roots  from  right  side 
of  hodv  ;  Z.  Z,  Z.  sensory  roots  from 
left  side  of  hody  ;  Z',  Z',  and  S-  are 
irritated  only  at  the  points  A.  B,  C, 
and  their  peripheral  area  is  hyperes- 
Ihetie:  Z'-  is  divided  and  its  skin 
area  is  anesthetic  on  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion.  Corresponding  to  S* 
and  all  the  roots  below  arising  from 
the  right  side  of  the  body,  there  is 
anesthesia. 


The  first  inquiry 
constant  or    intermittent  V    is 


it   periodical  ?  does  it  appear  at  a  regular  time  daily,  or  every  other 
dav,  or  is   it   worse  at   any  particular   time   of  the  day?     Then,   is   it 
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sharp,  lancinating,  or  dull  and  heavy?  Note  exactly  the  disfri- 
huiion  of  the  pain.  Observe  if  it  is  limited  to  the  cutaneous  area  of 
a  peripheral  nerve  or  if  it  has  the  distribution  of  a  spinal  segment. 
In  every  instance  of  pain,  seek  for  tenderness.  The  painful  part,  during  the 
presence  of  protracted  pain,  is  almost  invariably  sensitive.  AA'hen  lightly 
touched,  certain  portions  of  the  hyperesthetic  surface  will  be  found 
especially  affected.  These  maximal  point.-<  of  JL)ai/^  are  usually  situated 
where  the  sensory  nerves  become  superficial  or  pass  bony  prominences. 

It  is  best  to  carefully  outline  these  sensitive  areas  with  a  blunt 
point,  as  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  and  not  trust  to  the  rough  gestures  and 
statements  of  patients.  In  other  instances  the  tenderness  can  only  be 
detected  by  deep  jiressure.     For  instance,  intercostal  neuralgia  jiroduces 

superficial  tenderness ;  pleurisy 
is  marked  by  tenderness  on  deep 
pressure  or  percussion.  To  Dana 
and  Head^  we  owe  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
cutaneous  sensitiveness  and  pain 
to  visceral  disease.  Head's  work, 
abundantly  verified,  clearly  shows 
that  the  superficial  surface  of  the 
body  is  in  relation  with  the  vis- 
cera through  the  spinal  centers. 
Disease  arising  in  the  visceral 
portion  of  a  vertebral  segment 
gives  rise  to  pain  referred  to  the 
body  or  somatic  area.  Similarly, 
disease  of  the  spinal  segments 
gives  rise  to  pain  and  other 
sensory  disturbances  in  the  skin, 
as  already  pointed  out,  and  in 
the  associated  viscera.  Macken- 
zie^ insists  that  the  viscera  are 
insensitive  and  that  pain  is  fell 
through  the  cerebrospinal  nerves 
alone.  That,  for  instance,  the 
■well-known  tenderness  over  the  liver  readily  elicited  by  pressure  in  disease 
of  that  organ  is  in  fact  confined  to  tlie  skin  and  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  These  areas,  as  mapped  out  by  Head,  with  their  maximal  points 
for  the  body  and  limbs,  are  presented  in  figure  20  (A,  B,  C),  and  the 
following  table  siiows  the  relation  of  the  viscera  to  these  areas : 

Table  Showing  Areas  of  Pain  Referred  from  Visceral  Disease. 

Heart. — First,  2d,  3d,  dorsal  segments. 
Xwn^s.— First,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  dorsal. 
Stomach.— Sixth,  7th,  8th,  9th  dorsal ;  cardiac  end  from  6th  and  7th. 

Pyloric  end  from  9th. 
Intestines. — (A)  Down  to  upper  part  of  rectum. 

Ninth,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  dorsal. 
(B)  Rectum. 

Second,  3d,  and  4th  sacral. 


Fig.  19. — Applicaticin  of  thn  scliptne  to  the  trunk 
(Brissaud).  Anesthesia  is  indicated  by  horizontal 
lines  ;  hyperesthe.sia  by  diagonal  lines. 


'Head,  "Brain,"  Ivi. 


'Brain,"  1902. 
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Lher  a»d  Ga//-6fa(W.r.— Seventh,  Sth,  9th,  10th  dorsal. 

Perhaps  lith  dorsal. 
Kidney  and  Prefer. — Tenth,  11th,  and  12tl).    Thenearerthe  lesioulies  to  the  kidney, 
the  mure  is  the  pain  and  tenderness  associated  with  tiie  lUth  dorsal.     The 
luwer  the  lesion  in  the  ureter,  the  more  does  the  1st  lumbar  tend  to  appear. 
Bladder. — (A)  Mucous  membrane  and  neck  of  bladder. 
First.  I'd,  3d,  4th  sacral. 
(B)  Overdistention  and  ineffectual  contracti(jn. 
Eleventh  and  12th  dorsal  and  1st  lumbar. 
Prostate.— Tenth,  11th,  12th  dorsal. 

First,  2d,  3d  sacral  and  5th  lumbar. 
Epid!dyinui. — Eleventh  and  12th  dorsal  and  1st  lumbar. 
Testi.<t. — Tenth  dorsal. 
Oean/. — Tenth  dorsal. 

Appeiidaf/r.<:,  etc. — Eleventh  and  12th  dorsal  and  1st  lumbar. 
Uterus. — (A)  In  contraction. 

Tenth,   11th,  12th  dorsal  and  1st  lumbar. 
(B)  Os  uteri. 

First,  2d,  3d,  4th  sacral,  and  Sth  lumbar  very  rarely. 

A  further  point  elucidated  by  the  .same  author  is  the  relation  of  head 
pains  and  aelies  to  visceral  disturliances.  Such  pains  and  aches  are 
marked  1)3'  definite  areas  of  .sensitiveness  when  at  their  height  and  by  teu- 
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Fig,  2.1. 
Figs.  21,  22,  and  23,-Maximal  points  of  referred  and  associated  pain  on  tbe  head  and  face. 
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der  maxima.  These  maxima,  as  those  upon  the  trunk,  are  practically 
the  tender  points  of  Valleix.  They  are  much  more  persistent  than  the  ten- 
der areas,  wliich  usually  are  only  well  marked  wlien  the  pain  is  severe 
and  jjradually  subside  concentrically,  leaving  the  maxima.  On  the  head 
and  face,  as  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  these  pain-areas  have  segmental  dis- 
tribution and  in  no  manner  correspond  to  the  peripheral  nerve-supply. 

Figures  21,  22,  and  23  show  the  cephalic  maximal  ]ioints,  and  the 
following  table  shows  the  relation  of  tlie  body-viscera  to  these  head- 
points  and  also  to  tlie  body-areas  : 


Table  Shovviso  Associated  Painful  Areas  on  the  Head  Related  to 
Visceral  Disease  in  the  Body. 


Associated  .\Rn:\  on 

ORUANa   IN   PARTICULAR  RELATION   TO 

SCA  LP. 

THESE  Areas. 

Cervical,  3   ....    . 

Frontonasal  (?  ros- 

Apices of  lungs.     Stomach.     Liver. 

tral). 

Cervical,  4       .    .    . 

Frontonasal. 

Dorsal, 

2 .    .    . 

Midorbital. 

Lull};.  Heart.  Ascending  arch  of 
aorta. 

Dorsal, 

3 

lHi(iorl)ital. 

Liiiij;.     Arch  of  aorta. 

Dorsal, 

4 

DouhtCul. 

Liuif;. 

Dorsal, 

,'', 

Frontotenii)(nal. 

IjUiig.     Heart. 

Dorsal, 

<>.            ... 

Frontotenijioral. 

Lower  lobe  of  lungs.     Heart. 

Dorsal, 

7.    .        . 

Temporal. 

Biuses  of  1  ungs.     Heart.     Stomach. 

Dorsal, 

8 

Vertical. 

Stomach.  Liver.  Upper  part  of  small 
intestine. 

Dorsal, 

9 

Parietal. 

Stomach.    L'pper  part  of  small  intestine. 

Dorsal, 

10 

Occipit.al. 

Liver.     Intestine.     Ovaries.     Te.st«s. 

Dorsal, 

U 

Occipital. 

Intestine.  Fallopian  tube.s.  Uterus. 
Bladder. 

Dorsal, 

12    ...    . 

Occipital. 

Intestine.     Uterus,  etc. 

In  like  manner  di.seasc  within  the  head  and  neck  has  its  referred  pain, 
associated  tender  area,  and  ma.ximal  point.     Tiav  may  be  thus  tabulated  : 


Organ  at  Fault. 


Ciliary  muscle   (errors 
of  accommodation )  . 
Cornea    . 
Iris 


Vitreous  (glaucoma) 

Retina 

Teeth  (upjier  inci.soi-s)  . 

Upiier  canine  and  Hi-st 

bicus))id 
Upper  second   bicuspid 

Upper  lirst  molar 
Upper  second  and  third 

itinlars 
Lower  iiicisoi's,  canine. 

and  (ii-st  l>icus)iid 
Lower  second  l(icusi>id 


Ma.xima  of  Pain 

AND  TiiNUKRNESS. 


Mil!  irbital. 

Froiitonasiil. 

Frontci-teiiipoial. 
'Pi'iiipiiial  and 
iiiaxillaiv. 

TcniiKiral. 

Vertical. 

Frontoiias;il. 

Nasolabial. 
Tcniiioral      or 

maxillary. 
Maxillary. 

Mandibular. 

Mental. 

Jlental  or  livoid. 


Oroan  at  1-'ault. 


Ma.xima  of  Pain  and 

Tenderness. 


Lower  first  and  second 
molars     ,..,.. 

i 
IjOwci'  third  molar 
Meiiiliiani  tympani 
Middle  ear 

Tongue,  tiji 
Tongue,  lateral  part 
Tongue,  base    ... 

Tonsil.    .    .        ... 

Nose,  olfactory  portion 

Res])iratorv       portion 
and  )iosterior  nares  . 
Larvux  .... 


Hyoid  and  pain  in 
the  ear. 

Sujierior  larvngeal. 

Hyoid. 

Vertical  and  behind 

ear. 
Mental. 

In  ear  and  hyoid. 
Superior  lan-ngeal. 

Occipital. 
In  ear  ami  hyoid. 
Front«iias;il       a  n  d 

midorbital. 

Nasolabial. 
Su])erior   and    infe- 
rior larvngeal. 
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Brain  disea.?e  presents  pain  of  two  varieties  :  First.  When  the  men- 
inges are  involved  there  is  a  local  pain  with  tenderness  on  pressure  and 
percussion.  Second.  In  conditions  of"  intracranial  pressure  and  disease 
of  the  brain  proper  there  is  superficial  tenderness  and  the  pain  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  head.  In  the  second  class  of  cases  pain  is  usual  in 
the  brow,  vertex,  occiput,  back  of  the  neck  and  shoulder,  and  similarly 
distributed  tenderness  is  common. 

Tiie  description  of  some  pains  by  patients  arc  classical  and  almost 
diagnostic.  The  lightning  pains  of  tabes,  the  gnawing  pains  of  rheu- 
matism, the  burning  pains  of  neuritis,  the  girdle  pains  of  spinal  disease, 
the  lead-cap  pressure  pain  of  neurasthenia,  the  pain  under  the  breast 
and  in  the  groin  in  hysteria,  the  daily  recurring  brow  pain  of  malaria, 
and  the  nocturnal  pains  of  syphilis  have  a  significance  quite  their  own. 
The  circunh^tances  under  which  pains  occur  often  throw  light  npon  their 
nature.  Sciatica  and  lumliago  are  provoked  by  motion  and  allayed 
by  rest.  The  head  pains  of  eye-strain  bear  a  distinct  relation  to  ocular 
employment.  Neurasthenic  pains  always  increase  under  fatigue  or  de- 
pressing— that  is,  exhausting — emotions.  A  pain  that  is  practically 
circumscribed  has  a  tendency  to  spread  to  associated  organs  and  to 
neighboring  areas  after  long  duration,  general  depression,  or  the  onset  of 
any  marked  physical  illness.     It  thus  becomes  generalized. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  SPECIAL  SENSES. 

Sight. — Tiie  eye  presents  many  interesting  and  valuable  symptoms 
in  a  wide  variety  of  nervous  affections.  Its  systematic  examination 
should  be  a  part  of  the  case-taking  in  every  instance. 

The  lids  on  the  two  sides  may  show  a  diflPerence  in  the  palpebral 
opening  due  to  paralysis  or  spasm.  Exact  symmetry  is  the  rare  excep- 
tion in  health,  but  any  marked  acquired  inecjuality,  unless  due  to  scars 
or  local  conditions,  such  as  conjunctivitis,  irritation,  swelling,  new 
growths,  etc.,  implies  some  variation  of  muscular  control  or  nerve-supply. 
A  falling  of  the  upper  lid,  or  ptoxix,  is  a  common  early  symptom  of  tabes 
and  sypliilitic  l)rain  disease,  while  in  a  facial  palsy  an  inability  to  close 
the  lids  is  a  marked  sign.  From  the  same  cause  the  lower  lid  may  be 
everted.  An  acquired  prominence  of  the  eyeball  may  greatly  enlarge 
the  palpebral  opening.  In  exophthalmic  goiter  the  lids  frequently  fail 
to  follow  the  upward  and  downward  excursion  of  the  ocular  globe.  This 
is  not  entirely  <lue  to  the  protrusion  of  the  eye,  as  it  has  been  noted  in  the 
absence  of  this  condition,  and  in  some  instances  is  congenital.  In  hysteria 
a  condition  often  confounded  with  ptosis,  but  really  an  orbicular  spasm,  is 
sometimes  encountered.  Blepharospasm  as  a  limited  facial  tic  is  a  very 
common  affection.  Many  states  of  brain  and  optic-nerve  disturbance  are 
marked  by  the  closed  lids  o{  photopjhohia,  which  should  not  be  confounded 
with  that  arising  from  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  lids,  cornea,  or  iris. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  reactions  and  reflexes  of 
the  pupils.     In  all  examinations  of   the  pupils  the  observer  must  ex- 
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elude  the  actions  of  those  drugs,  like  opium,  eocain,  and  belladonna, 
which  modify  their  size  and  reactions.  Irregularities  in  their  outline 
or  inequalities  in  size  are  to  be  carefully  noted,  but  pupillary  deformi- 
ties from  antecedent  inflammatory  processes  or  injuries  followed  by 
synechia  must  not  be  mistaken  for  perverted  innervation.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura,  1  apical  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia  may  cause 
either  narrowing  or  widening  of  the  corresponding  pupil  when  tested 
by  ordinary  dayliglit.  Paralysis  of  the  pupillary  nuisclcs  is  hidopltyia  ; 
paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscles — cycloplegiti — is  marked  by  the  loss  of 
the  function  of  visual  accommodation.  They  are  usually  found 
together,  and  then  constitute  opht}i<dmopJegia  interna.  Paralysis  of  the 
external  muscles  of  the  eye — namely,  the  recti,  ol)liqui,  patheticus,  and 
the  elevator  of  the  lid — is  denominated  opjIdhalmopUgla  externa. 

The  external  muscles  receiving  their  innervation  from  three  sources, 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  nerves,  are  veiy  frequently  involved 
singly  or  in  groups.  This  gives  rise  to  various  deviations  of  the  visual 
axes  of  the  eyes  or  loss  of  power  in  directing  thciii  conjoiiitly  in  some 
given  direction,  with  resulting  indistinctness  of  vision  or  complete  double 
vision, — diplopia.  Rarely  a  monocular  diplopia  is  encountered  as  a 
pure  hysterical  symptom,  but  it  may  be  the  result  of  defective  curva- 
tures in  the  ocular  media,  as  in  corneal  deformities.  The  special 
examination  to  determine  the  muscle  or  muscles  at  fiiidt  in  tlioe  sipiint 
conditions  will  be  taken  up  under  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of 
the  cranial  nerves  distributed  to  the  ocular  apparatus.  Great  and  un- 
warranted stress  has  lieen  put  by  some  enthusiasts  upon  a  condition  of 
a  lack  of  balance  among  tiie  extrinsic  nuiscles  of  tiie  eye,  named  hdrro- 
phoria.  Of  nuich  greater  importance  are  errors  of  refraction  and  ac- 
commodation in  myopia,  hyperopia,  and  astigmatism.  They  are  attended 
by  conscious  or  unconscious  efforts  at  clear  vision,  constituting  a  condi- 
tion of  ei/e-strai)i  that  may  furnish  an  active  source  of  nerve  waste. 
Extreme  and  constant  deviations  from  the  normal  control  of  the  extrinsic 
eye  muscles  can,  no  doubt,  act  in  the  same  way,  but  slight  variations  in 
conditions  of  ill-health  are  commonly  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of 
such  states.  As  the  general  state  fluctuates,  they  correspondingly  vary 
tor  better  or  worse. 

Vision  can  be  readily  tested  by  tiie  types  of  Jaeger,  and  when  seriously 
defective,  by  having  the  patient  count  Angers  held  in  a  good  light  against 
a  dark  background.  Astigmatic  error  is  roughly  and  quickly  shown  liy 
the  use  of  the  numerous  familiar  charts  for  the  purpose.  For  further 
details  reference  should  l)e  had  to  systematic  works  on  the  eye. 

The  ophthalmoscope  is  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  instruments  in  the 
diagnostic  outfit  of  the  neurologist.  An  ability  to  readily  examine  the 
ocular  fundus  at  the  bedside  or  elsewhere  is  one  of  his  most  needful 
accomplishments.  Familiarity  with  the  normal  ophthalmoscopic  picture, 
supplemented  by  experience  in  recognizing  vaxridur  di.4urhance.'<,  choked 
dine,  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  will  often  render  positive  a  host  of 
otherwise  obscure  indications.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
fundus  in  diabetes  and  Hright's  disease  and  the  choroidal  changes  of 
syphilis  are  valuable  signs. 

'  Chauffard,  "Arch.  Gf^n.  de  MM.,"  Mar.,  1905. 
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The  visual  field  is  the  area  over  which  cibjects  are  visible  while  the 
eye  is  fixed.  In  health  its  limits  are  tolerably  uniform,  being  modified 
above  and  witliin  l)v  the  brow  and  nose.  In  this  field  colors  of  objects 
are  recognized  Iw  tlie  normal  eye  at  varions  distances  and  in  a  certain 
order  from  the  fi.rerl  point  upon  wliicli  the  gaze  is  directed.  From 
without  inward  come  white,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  red,  green,  and  violet. 

The  form  of  the  test-object  is  perceived  before  its  color  is  apparent, 
as  is  shown  by  the  chart  (Fig.  24). 


\ioEjt- 


Fig.  24. — Nnriual  vi>>iial  tit-Ids  for  furm  uiul   tlu'  vaiiuus  ciilurs  {after  SuiKjue.s).     .    

The  blue  Ik'Id  is  inclosed  thus ,  the  red  tield  thus  -f-  +  4-  +,  the  green  tield  thus (- 


■ni  tield  unshaded. 

+. 


TIr'  visual  fichl  is  peculiarly  modified  by  vai'ious  diseases.  In  pni- 
nounced  hiixicnu  we  have  usually  a  concentric  uniform  reduction  of  the 
field.  The  color-fields  may  be  reduced  almost  to  the  fixing-j)oint  or 
entirely  obliterated.  Even  more  characteristic  is  a  rearrangement  of 
them  so  that  the  red  field  overlaps  or  completely  surrounds  the  blue. 
The  relation  of  red  and  bine  is  therefore  to  be  remembered.  Gushing 
and  others  liave  found  contraction,  inversion,  and  interweaving  of  the 
visual  color  fields  rather  common  in  brfiiii  tumor  case.s,  and  not  appar- 
ently dependent  upon  the  extent  or  duration  of  the  usually  attendant 
choked  di.sc.  In  neurasthenia  the  fields  are  frequently  much  reduced, 
and  fatigue  conditions  promptly  increase  their  coutractiou.  In  well- 
mtirked  cases  the  efforts  put  forth  Ijy  the  patient  in  responding  to  tlie 
tests  may  serve  to  greatly  increase  the  reduction  of  tiie  fields  within  a 
few  minutes.  In  tolmcro  and  alcohol  poisoning  and  other  toxic  con- 
ditions the  fields  are  sometimes  greatly  contracted  and  jiresent  irregular 
blind  areas,  or  scntomata.  Destructive  di.'reases  occurring  l)aek  of  tlie 
globe  may  cut  off  a  portion  of  tiie  field,  ]iriiduciug  hemiopia,  seotomaiu, 
central  hlindness,  concentric  blindness,  or  blindness  in  a  rjuadrant  of  the 
field,  as  tlie  fibers  or  centers  related  to  the  given  area  are  involved. 

To  test  the  field  of  vision  a  perimeter  is  of  service,  and,  for  accurate 
examinations  and  records,  indispen.saljle.      Roughly,  it  can  be  done  by 
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placing  the  ])atieut  opposite  a  fixed  point  on  a  bare  black  or  dark  -nail, 
at  a  fixed  distance  of  eight  to  twelve  inches.  AVith  one  eye  covered  he 
is  ordered  to  maintain  his  gaze  unswervinglv  on  the  fixed  point.  A 
small  white  oljject,  preferably  about  a  centimeter  in  diameter,  is  brought 
into  the  field  from  the  periphery  along  various  lines  radiating  from  the 
fixed  point,  and  the  spot  marked  at  which  it  is  first  perceived  bv  the 
patient.  By  joining  a  series  of  such  points  the  outline  of  the  field  is 
constructed  and  the  various  color  limitations  are  similarlv  defined  by 
noting  the  distances  at  which  the  color  of  the  test-ol)ject  is  clearly 
recognized.  Large  blind  spots  may  in  this  way  sometimes  be  detected, 
the  test-object  l)eing  carried  across  the  field  to  the  fixing-point.  The 
normal  blind  spot  correspondir.g  to  the  optic  papilla  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  symptom  of  disease.  More  roughly  still  tlie  field  can  be 
rajtidly  tested  Ijy  facing  the  patient  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet.  He 
is  then  directed  to  look  you  steadily  in  the  eye  opposite  the  one  to  be 
tested;  tliat  is,  if  the  ]iatient's  left  eye  is  under  examination,  he  looks 
at  the  examiner's  right.  A  small  object  is  Ijniught  into  tlie  field  of 
view  in  a  ])lane  midway  between  the  jiatient  and  |)hysician,  and  tiie  dis- 
tance at  which  it  is  seen  is  noted.  At  the  same  time  the  examiner's 
own  perception  furnishes  a  check  and  measure  to  the  test. 

The  sul)jccts  iif  JJdltonixia,  or  rolor-hlindiiiss,  are  congcnitally  defective 
in  color  perceptions.  JSonio  have  complete  iicliroiiuitojtsKi,  everytiiing  to 
them  being  probably  of  a  neutral  tint;  others  do  not  distinguish  some 
elementary  colors,  as  red  from  green  ;  and  others,  again,  fail  to  detect 
marked  shades  of  the  same  color.  Tiiis  defect  would  modify  tests  of 
coh)r-fiel(ls  accordingly. 

Hearing. —  Tlie  sense  of  hearing  is  most  often  modified  l>y  local 
conditions  in  the  meatus  and  middle  ear.  Oav  usual  proidem  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  nerve-apparatus  is  impaired.  To  this  end  we  note 
at  wiiat  distan(^e  on  eitiier  side  the  ])atient  can  hear  a  watch,  remcmlnr- 
ing  tliat  in  advanced  vears  such  higli-piteiieil  sounds  are  not  heard  so  read- 
ily as  lower  tones,  like  tiiose  of  the  voice.  If  tiie  watch  is  not  lieard 
through  the  air,  the  ear  should  be  closed  by  pressing  in  the  tragus  with 
the  finger  and  the  watch  l)rought  into  contact  with  the  root  of  the 
zygoma,  tiie  mastoid  process,  the  jtarietal  bone,  or  the  teetii.  li'  It  is 
now  heard,  the  difficulty  is  presumai)ly  in  tlie  conduction  apparatus,  ami 
not  in  the  nerve.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  using  a  tuiiiiig-liirk  in 
Rinne's  test.  Set  it  in  vibration  and  place  the  handle  against  the 
mastoid  or  zygoma,  the  meatus  being  dosed.  When  no  longer  heard, 
unstop  the  ear  and  hold  tiie  still  viijrating  fork  close  to  it.  Tlu^  nor- 
mal ear  will  detect  tones  tlirough  the  air  that  do  not  reaeii  it  by  bone- 
conduction,  but  if  there  be  obstruction  in  the  external  or  middle  ear,  the 
bone-path  will  lie  the  more  acute.  The  formula  is  B.  C.  >  A.  C  or 
B.  C.^A.  C.  If  there  is  no  recognition  of  high  or  low  tones  by  lione- 
conduction,  the  nerve-ai)paratus  is  undoubtedly  diseased,  or  if  with  hear- 
ing greatly  reduced  A.  V.  >  B.  C.  is  still  found,  the  probability  is  that 
the  nerve  is  diseased. 

AiuVdory  Juipi'resthesia  is  occasionally  encountered  in  acute  cerebral 
meningeal  conditions  and  in  iiysteria.  Severe  headaches,  meningitis,  and 
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many  cerebral  affections  are  marked  by  cJysacoima, — sounds  producing 
discomfort, — which  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  real  auditory  liyper- 
esthesia.  In  the  rehixatiou  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  attending  facial 
palsy  low  notes  are  heard  with  unusual  distinctness,  while  those  of  high 
pitch  may  not  be  so  clearly  perceived  as  in  health. 

Subjcctirc  sounda,  varying  from  an  insignificant  tinnitus  to  pronounced 
and  formulated  auditory  hallucinations  or  loud  explosions  in  the  head, 
are  referred  to  with  great  frequency  by  nervous  invalids.  Their  starting- 
point  is  not  rarely  in  the  external  or  middle  ear  or  Eustachian  tube.  Irri- 
tation of  the  auditory  centers  and  nerve,  however,  is  sometimes  the  cause. 

Involvement  of  the  labyrinth  or  of  its  nerves  is  marked  usually  by 
vertigo,  and  in  extreme  cases  by  forced  movements  in  a  given  direction, 
which,  as  in  Meniere's  disease,  may  furnish  attacks  of  great  sudden- 
ness, throwing  the  patient  to  the  ground.  The  spafe  sense  with  equili- 
bration is  disturbed.     (See  also  p.  134.) 

Finally,  in  no  case  of  obscure  brain  symptoms  should  the  possibility 
of  extension  of  infection  from  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  and  mas- 
toid be  forgotten, — a  condition  that  specular  examination  and  local 
searching  commonly  reveal. 

Smell. — The  sense  of  smell  may  be  reduced  or  obliterated  in  one 
or  both  nostrils.  It  is  necessary  to  test  them  separately,  closing  firmly 
the  opposite  anterior  naris.  The  inspiratory  eii'orts  should  not  be  too 
vigorous,  as  tiiereby  the  test  odor  may  reach  botli  nasal  spaces  through 
the  piiarynx.  In  selecting  the  test-material,  pungent  odors  or  irritants, 
such  as  ammonia  or  tobacco-snuff,  should  not  be  employed.  In  hysteria 
anesthesia  of  the  mucosa  may  be  associated  with  absence  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  so  that  the  strongest  irritation  gives  rise  to  no  response ;  other- 
wise, when  the  olfactory  nerve  is  completely  destroyed,  stimulants  and 
irritants  have  their  usual  effect.  It  is  also  well  to  choose  an  odor 
with  which  the  patient  is  familiar,  and  to  recollect  that  people  vary 
greatly  in  keenness  of  scent.  The  sense  of  smell  is  greatly  impaired 
by  nasal  catarrhal  trouble,  and  is  often  practically  lost  during  a  severe 
cold  in  the  head.  Degeneration  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  supplies 
common  sensation  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  also  lessens  its 
acuteness. 

Occasionally  the  sense  of  smell  is  greatly  intensified.  Hallucinations 
of  smell  are  rare,  and  in  several  cases  have  been  found  to  depend  upon 
digease  in  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe. 

Taste. — Pure  taste  sensations  are  the  recognition  of  bitter,  sweet, 
sour,  and  salt.  When  a  taste  is  associated  with  an  odor,  we  speak  of  a 
favor,  and  it  requires  the  participation  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  usually 
stimulated  by  way  of  tiie  posterior  nares.  Flavors,  in  consequence,  are 
lost  with  the  loss  of  smell,  and  not  with  the  loss  of  taste.  The  margin 
and  tip  of  the  tongue  are  more  sensitive  to  sours  and  salts,  while  the 
base  and  pharyngeal  pillars  best  recognize  bitter  and  sweet.  The  en- 
tire gustatory  area,  which  includes  the  dorsum  of  the  epiglottis  and  even 
a  portion  of  the  rima  glottidis,  as  well  as  much  of  the  pharyngeal  wall, 
distinguishes  all  tastes  more  or  less  readily. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  taste,  solutions  of  sugar,  quinin,  citric  acid, 
and  salt,  or  the  powdered  substances,  answer.     The  tongue  should  be 
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protruded  and  the  test-substance  applied  to  a  small  area.  Some 
moments  are  usually  required  before  the  taste  is  percei\ed.  The  gal- 
vanic electric  current  furnishes  a  simple  and  reliable  agent.  Two 
probe-pointed  metallic  electrodes  separated  by  a  few  millimeters  are 
placed  on  the  portion  of  the  tongue  to  be  tested,  and  a  non-painful 
current  from  one  or  two  cells,  of  a  few  milliamperes'  \-olume,  is  used. 
A  metallic  taste  is  elicited. 

Taste  is  lost  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  lesions  of  the  facial  nerve 
involving  the  chorda  tympani.  Hemiplegic  states  rarely  show  a  one-sided 
loss  of  taste,  while  the  hemianesthesia  of  hysteria,  when  pronounced,  is 
usually  marked  by  ageusia  on  the  same  side. 

Perversions  of  taste — parageusia — and  increased  sensitiveness — 
hypergemia — are  sometimes  encountered  in  neurotics  and  hysterics. 
Subjective  taste  .sensations  are  also  rare,  but  may  furnish  the  ain-a  of  an 
epileptic  attack  in  the  so-called  uncinate  fits,  or  be  dependent  upon 
local  irritation  of  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  as  in  ear  disease 
affecting  the  chorda  and  facial  nerve. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
SPEECH. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  speech  as  there  are  avenues  to  con- 
sciousness and  routes  therefrom.  We  have  spoken  language,  written 
and  printed  speech,  gestures  and  emotional  attitudes  that  portray  thought 
and  serve  as  media  lor  the  connnunication  of  ideas.  Consequently, 
speech  may  be  modified  by  disease  in  innumerable  ways  as  the  successive 
levels  of  the  nervous  sy.'^teni  are  invaded,  and  every  variety  of  speech 
may  be  disturbed  cither  in  its  perceptive  or  emissive  channel. 

The  emission  of  vocal  speech  requires  mechanically  the  coordinate 
action  of  the  mouth  parts,  the  larynx,  and  the  chest-muscles  of  respira- 
tion. 3Ia[formaiion><  of  the  nose,  throat,  mouth,  and  larvnx  are  attended 
with  difficulty  in  shaping  the  resonant  chamber  for  the  precise  moditica- 
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tions  of  vocal  sounds  in  the  production  of  spoken  language.  Cleft-palate, 
closed  nasal  spaces,  and  tied-tongue  are  not  uncommon  conditions  of  this 
variety.  They  cause  difticulty  mainly  in  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  con- 
sonant sounds.  If  we  are  familiar  with  the  pliysiology  and  mechanism 
of  consonant  production,  we  have  the  key  to  diagnosis. 

For  this  purpose  th('  ])recediug  chart,  slightly  modified  from 
W'vllie,!  is  of  great  importance.  He  divides  consonants  into  voice- 
less and  vocal,  as  their  jironunciation  is  or  is  not  devoid  of  laryngeal 
sound.  By  having  the  patient  pronounce  these  letters,  or  phrases  con- 
taining them,  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  is  at  once  recognized.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  palatal  palsy  of  diphtheria  the  posterior  linguopalatals  and 
the  nasal  resonants,  especially  Ng,  which  <lepend  on  the  separation  of  the 
nasal  spaces  I'rom  the  pharynx  by  the  soft  palate,  are  slurred  or  lost. 

Stammering,  or  stuttering,  is  a  speech  defect  attended  by  difficulty 
in  attacking  ])roperly  the  enunciation  of  words  beginning  with  certain 
consonants.  These  consonants  are  reiterated  with  more  or  less  spasmodic 
respiratory  ett'ort,  and  finally  the  word  either  drops  out  or  is  explo- 
sively spoken.  There  is  always  more  or  less  incoordination  in  the 
needed  muscidar  combinations. 

Speech  in  idiots  and  infants  often  consists  of  the  iteration  of  a  sylla- 
ble or  single  sound  (/ii//iiii/)  or  the  repetition  of  tlie  final  word  or  ])lirase 
overiieard  by  them,  without  reference  to  its  meaning, — echolalia.  In  nuil- 
tiple  sclerosis  the  speech  becomes  deliberate  and  each  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced with  the  distinctness  of  soannlng.  In  general  paresis  the  words 
are  jumbled.  Tiie  patient  catches  in  the  middle  of  words,  repeats  sylla- 
bles, slurs  sounds,  and  omits  terminals  or  even  im])ortant  words.  Tiiis 
is  called  xyllaUe  atiimhUng.  In  liereditary  ataxia  the  speech  shows  the 
incoordinate  control  of  the  musculature  of  vocalization  and  is  usually 
slow,  monotonous,  and  unmodulated.  In  cerebral  palsies  with  athetosis 
speech  mayl)e  characteristically  modified  by  the  spasmodic  actions  of 
the  nuiscles  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and  chest.  It  is  explosive,  sputtering, 
now  slow,  now  fast,  and  the  tone  qualities  are  uncontrolled.  In  hysteria 
persistent  aphonia  is  a  frequent  symptom,  a  whispering  voice  only  re- 
maining. Complete  nniti.sm  may  also  develop  sl()\\ly  or  suddenly  in  this 
malady,  l)ut  voice  sounds,  as  in  coughing  or  sneezing,  usually  remain  to 
show  the  neurotic  character  of  the  disturbance.  In  pror/resm-e  bulbar 
palxy  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  is  early  marked  by  indistinctness  of 
speech  and  a  loss  of  the  lingual  consonant  sounds.  If  the  lips  are 
weakened,  the  labials  can  not  be  produced,  and,  finally,  through  paralysis 
of  the  tongue  and  larynx,  vocal  speech  is  reduced  to  inarticulate  noises. 

In  diseases  marked  by  tremor,  as  in  alcoholimn,  Graven'  disease,  and 
paralysis  arjitans,  the  voice  is  also  tremulous.  Depression,  excitement, 
and  the  emotions  generally  are  manifest  in  the  tim))re  and  modulation  of 
the  voice.  The  deaf  are  inclined  to  s])('ak  in  a  monotonous,  high,  or 
more  often  low,  tone  tliat  is  quite  peculiar  to  them. 

Aphasia. — Organic  disease  of  the  brain,  throwing  out  of  operation 
the  various  cortical  centers  related  to  s])eecli  or  breaking  u])  their  con- 
necting channels,  produces  peculiarly  interesting  phenomena  that  require 

'  "  Disorders  of  Speech,"  Edinburgh,  1894. 
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very  careful  examination.  Any  of  the  qualities  or  varieties  of  speech 
may  be  affected,  or  almost  any  combination  of  defects  may  be  present  in 
a  given  case.  Practically  we  have  to  investigate  both  spoken  and  written 
speech  and  to  determine  first  how  they  are  received  and  apprehended, 
and,  second,  how  conceived  and  expressed.  In  other  words,  we  try  to 
determine  whether  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  entrance-channel  or  the 
receptive  center  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  the  formulating  center  and  the 
emissive  route  on  the  other. 

Take,  first,  the  reception  of  spoken  words.  Is  the  hearing  good, 
tested  by  watch,  tuning-fork,  voice,  and  various  sounds?  If  so,  does 
the  patient  understand  the  words  used;  or  is  he  mml-deaj — that  is, 
while  hearing  words  does  he  fail  to  appreciate  their  meaning?  Test 
this  by  directing  him  to  execute  certain  movements— to  shut  his  eyes, 
clap  his  hands,  etc. 

Second,  how  does  he  produce  spoken  ivordsf  Is  he  reduced  to  a 
single  expletive  or  phrase,  or  is  he  completely  dumb?  Does  he  forget 
names  of  common  ohjccts  ((tiiine.'<ia,  (vv/>«//.s),  stammer,  slur,  stundtlc,  or 
reiterate?  Does  he  miscall  oliji'cts  with  whicii  he  is  i'anuVKir  (iMiniphni- 
sia),  and  is  he  aware  of  his  mistakes?  Is  his  speech  a  jargon  of  mean- 
ingless sounds  or  words  strung  together  like  beads?  If  dumb,  can  he 
write  his  answers?  and  if  he  can  not  write,  can  he  inlicate  with  his 
fingers  the  luunber  of  syllables  in  tiie  names  of  oi)jects  ])ointed  out  to 
him?  Finally,  can  he  repeat  or  echo  what  is  said  to  him,  or  is  he 
inclined  to  echo  his  own  words  or  expressions  ?  does  he  understand 
his  repeated  words? 

Written  Hpccch. — If  vision  is  good,  does  the  jiaticnt  understand 
written  or  printed  (piestiuns?  This  can  best  be  ileterniined  by  writing 
simple  commands,  as,  stand  up  !  sit  down  !  give  me  your  hand  !  and 
not  by  (juestions  that  can  be  answered  by  a  nod.  Proper  resjxmses 
show  comprehension.  If  the  written  questions  or  commands  are  only 
partially  understood,  we  must  attempt,  by  re[)('ated  tests,  to  deci|)hcr  the 
limitations  of  his  alexia.  Secondly,  does  lie  write?  W  lu/rapliiti  is  not 
present,  does  he  use  wrong  nouns  {paragraphia),  repeat  letters  or  words, 
or  make  serious  omissions?  Can  he  write  from  dictation  and  from 
copy,  and  does  lie  tiien  understand  what  he  thus  writes? 

When  other  speech  avenues  of  the  mind  are  l)l(i<-ked  or  only  jiartly 
obstructed,  tiie  recognition  of  f/cxture.'i,  their  use  and  repetition,  sliduld 
1)6  noted.  Some  patients  do  not  make  gestures  (amimia),  or  eni])liiy 
wrong  gestures  in  attempting  to  explain  themselves  [p(rramirnia). 

To  some  ])atients  oijjects  have  lost  tiieir  meaning,  so  that  familiar 
things  and  intimate  friends  are  not  recognized, — a  conditidu  called  miiid- 
blindness.  The  sense  of  touch  {.v^c/ror/zjos/.s)  may  still  furnish  informa- 
tion to  the  mind  that  has  lost  its  recognition  of  vi>ual  impressions,  so 
that  a  piece  of  money  or  familiar  object  unrecognized  by  sight  may 
be  ccu'rectlv  named  when  placed  in  tiie  liand,  though  this  faculty  is 
also  ciimniimlv  defectivi'  wlien  there  is  niind-ljlindness. 

The  handwriting,  especially  with  the  pen,  in  many  cases  furnishes 
diagnostic  evidence  of  great  value,  as  well  as  a  means  of  studying  the 
progress  of  tiie  disease.      A  hand-magnifier  will  often  bring  out  peculi- 
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arities  that  are  not  readily  seen  by  unaided  vision,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  photograpliic  enlargement  may  he  used.  When  abnormalities 
are  slight  or  only  suspected,  a  specimen  from  something  written  several 
months  or  years  previously  will  serve  as  a  proper  basis  for  comparison. 
Appropriate  allowances  for  youthful  growth  or  the  decrepitude  of  age 
must  be  made.  The  education,  habitude  of  writing,  and  physical  con- 
dition at  the  time  are  also  to  be  considered.  As  a  rule,  in  health  the 
down  strokes  are  made  with  more  strength,  precision,  and  rapidity  than 
the  other  written  lines.  If  they  show  inequalities,  tremor,  waves,  or 
marked  angularities,  the  significance  is  greater  than  the  appearance  of 
these  anomalies  in  the  upward  lines  or  connecting  curves.  The  signing 
of  the  patient's  name,  for  those  who  write  it  frequently,  becomes  quite 
automatic,  and  often  fails  to  fairly  show  the  character  of  the  disturb- 
ance. It  is  well  to  dictate  some  ordinary  sentence,  to  have  the  patient 
copy  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper,  or  write  a  little  account  of  liis  ill- 
ness. Many  times  it  is  only  after  writing  a  few  minutes  that  the  diffi- 
culty manifests  itself.  This  is  particularly  true  in  writers'  cramp.  In 
general  paresis  the  first  of  a  letter  page  may  be  well,  firndy,  and  co- 
herently written,  the  latter  part  showing  tremor,  inequalities,  omitted 
words,  and  incoherence.  Blots,  spatters,  and  wavering  lines  demonstrate 
the  ataxia  of  the  patient.  The  aphasic  shows  his  cerebral  lacunae  by 
using  wrong  words,  l)y  writing  jargon,  and  by  the  repetition  of  letters, 
syllables,  and  words  or  jihrases  when  not  intended. 

Tile  loss  of  (•oni])lex  motor  activities,  such  as  agraphia,  motor  aphasia, 
aniimia,  or  professional  or  skilful  motor  combinations,  is  denominated 
apraxia,  and  may  be  present  without  attending  paralysis  of  the  cor- 
responding muscular  organs. 

Mirror-irrifing  is  a  variety  in  which  the  letters  are  formed  back- 
ward, like  ])rinters'  tyjie,  and  a]i])ear  projierly  when  viewed  in  a  re- 
flecting surface.  Left-handed  children  often  write  thus  naturally,  and 
it  has  been  noticed  in  hysterics  and  degenerates.  Rare  cases  of  mirror- 
speech  have  been  recorded,  in  which  words  were  inverted  by  syllables  or 
literally. 

Varieties  of  handwriting  are  given  in  the  description  of  the  various 
diseases  which  present  such  peculiarities. 

CPW-N^  <3^«^  '^^^^Jy '<3M)0\ 

Fig.  24a. — Mirror  writing  spontaneously  produced  by  a  five-year-old  left-handed  child. 

Finally,  photography  furnishes  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  case-taking 
when  ixnf  peculiarity  of  conformation,  attitude,  gait,  or  facial  expression 
is  observed.  Serial  photographs  vividly  present  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  use  of  a  case-hook,  properly  prepared,  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  systematize  the  examination  and  secure  a  full  but  concise  record. 
The  form  given  on  page  71  may  serve  as  an  outline,  requiring  to  be 
properly  spaced  for  actual  use. 
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PAET  II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  MENINGES  AND 
CRANIAL  NERVES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CEREBRAL  MENINGES— PACHYMENINGITIS  AND 
PIAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  cuvcrin<rs  of  the  brain  are 
adniiralilv  suited  to  protect  it  fmin  injiirv  and  infection.  Guarded  ex- 
ternallv  Ijy  the  skull  and  the  scalp-pad,  it  is  intimately  enveloped  by  the 
dense,  fibrous  dura  mater  in  a  practically  sealed  sac.  The  usual  anatom- 
ical descriptions  of  the  cerebral  meninges  are  misleading.  Ordinarily 
three  distinct  membranes  are  named  and  descril)ed,  when  in  reality  there 
are  but  two.  Lining  the  skull  we  have  the  dura  iiKitrr,  serving  as  an 
internal  periosteum  for  the  cranial  bones  and  furnishing  in  ]wrt  their 
va.scular  supply.  It  is  entirely  free  from  the  brain,  but  gives  ofl'siieaths 
to  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  large  vessels  at  their  exit  from  the  skull, 
and  su]iplies  venous  channels  or  .sinuses  for  the  return  circulation  of  the 
encephahjn.  The  dural  fold  between  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the 
tentorium  cerebcUi  afford  support  and  protection. 

In  normal  conditions  the  brain  fills  the  cranial  cavity  fully,  and  its 
soft  covering  membrane  is  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dura.  The  interval  which  separates  them  is  called  the  fnibdurcd 
space.  No  actual  space,  however,  exists,  tlie  two  membranes  being 
smoothly  applied  to  each  other  and  only  separated  by  disease  or  mechan- 
ical means. 

Closely  investing  the  brain  is  the  pia  mater,  made  up  of  two  layers 
or  membranes  very  loosely  attached  by  delicate  meshes  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  outer  can  be  easily  stripped  from  the  under  layer,  and  constitutes 
what  is  usually  described  as  the  arachnoid.  The  alleged  double  layers 
and  spaces  of  the  so-called  arachnoid  can  not  be  demonstrated  and  do 
not  exist.  This  outer  pial  layer  we  may  call  the  arachiapla.  Between 
it  and  the  under  layer,  or  visceral  pia,  is  a  varying  .space,  the  j^iaJ  space, 
filled  with  a  delicate,  open,  reticular  network  of  fibrous  tissue  containing 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  At  the  gyral  grooves  the  visceral  pia  dips  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sulci.  It  everywhere  closely  adheres  to  the  brain-cortex, 
which  it  follows  through  the  transverse  fissure  into  the  ventricular 
chambers,  furnishing  the  velum  interpositum  and  bearing  the  choroid 
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plexuses.  The  ararhnopia  bridges  over  the  sulci.  This  arrangement 
at  the  great  fissures  anrl  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  the  intervals  between 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  forms  cerebrospinal  fluid 
reservoirs,  which  are  continuous  with  the  pial  spaces  of  the  spinal  cord 
through  the  foramen  magnum.  Delicate  processes  of  the  pia  also  ac- 
company the  cranial  nerves  and  vessels  from  the  skull,  and  are  continu- 
ous with  the  extracranial  lymph-channels. 

Between  the  pial  layers  the  cerebral  vessels  ramify.     As  they  pene- 
trate the  cortex  both  arteries  and  veins  are  accompanied  by  delicate 


Fig.  25. — Diagr.ira  of  cerebral  meninges  and  cortex.  D,  tliira  mater;  .^.  D.,  subdural  space;  P.S.,  pial 
space;  A.  P.,  aracbnopia;  ('.  i*.,  visceral  pia;  -V,  arterial  perivascular  space;  Z,  venous  perivascular 
epace  (Tuke). 

sheaths  of  the  visceral  pia,  which  form  the  perivascular  spaces  of  the 
brain.  Some  of  the  great  pyramidal  cells  of  the  cortex  are  encapsuled 
by  diverticula  from  these  ])eri\ascular  channels,  and  are  thus  nourished 
(Tuke).  In  a  manner,  therefore,  these  most  important  cortical  elements 
may  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  pia,  with  which  they  ha^•e  such 
intimate  anatomical  relations.  The  pia  also  pushes  up  the  Pacchionian 
bodies  into  the  vascular  area  of  the  dura  near  the  venous  siniwes  at 
the  vertex.  These  bodies  are  supposed  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the 
meningeal  fluid. 

The  brain  is  constantly  changing  in  bulk  through  variations  in  \ascii- 
larit.\-  due  to  mental  or  jjhysical  activity-.     This  would  be  iini^ossible 
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were  it  not  for  the  ready  displacement  of  the  cerebral  fluid.  Losses  of 
brain-substance  by  atrophy  or  otherwise  are  mechanically-  compensated 
in  bulk  by  an  increase  in  the  pial  fluid  and  the  hydrostatic  balance  is 
preserved.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  pial  surface  participates  in 
the  production  and  absorption  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  to  some  slight 
extent,  but  the  choroid  plexuses  or  choroid  glands,  as  Frazier  prefers 
to  call  them,  are  the  chief  producers.  The  wide  ramifications  of  the 
pial  structure  through  the  substance  of  the  brain,  its  lymphatic  pro- 
longations, and  its  ventricular  relations  make  piain  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  meningitis  and  account  for  some  of  the  serious  sequels  of  the 
disease. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  DURA  MATER— PACHYMENINGITIS. 

The  dura  mater,  though  a  tough,  resisting,  fibrous  structure,  is  subject 
to  inflannnatdry  invasion.  As  the  outer  or  inner  surface  is  affected,  we 
speak  (if  jxiclii/ini'iiinr/iiis  r.vfcnia  and  pciclii/mciiingifi.s  interna. 

Pachymeningitis  externa  is  not  a  clinical  unit.  "When  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dura  becomes  inflamed,  it  is  always  a  secondary  condition, 
the  result  of  the  extension  to  it  of  infection  from  adjoining  structures. 
Fractures  of  the  cranium  attended  by  sepsis,  osteitis,  necrosis,  and  new 
growths  in  the  cranial  bones  may  be  its  starting-jMiint.  Suppuration 
of  the  middle  ear  sometimes  ])r()pagates  inflammation  to  the  dural  cov- 
ering of  the  temporal  bone.  A  cranial  gumma  may  incite  it.  Usually 
it  is  limited  in  extent.  Very  rarely  considerable  accumulations  of 
purulent  material  between  the  dura  and  the  skull  may  strip  the  mem- 
brane from  the  l)one  and  occasion  ccreliral  disturbance  by  localized 
pressure. 

When  inflamed  the  dura  becomes  thickened  and  strong  adhesions  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  bones  are  formed.  The  danger  consists 
in  a  resulting  sinus-tln-ombosis  or  in  septicemia.  The  treatment  is  that 
of  the  surgical  condition  (jf  which  the  pachymeningitis  is  the  sequel. 

Pachymeningitis  interna,  pachymeningitiii  hcemorrharjka,  or  hema- 
toma of  the  dura  mater,  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  dura  mater  marked  by  one  or  more  hemorrhagic  membranous 
layers. 

Etiology. — The  arterial  changes  resulting  from  alcoholism  arc  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  this  condition.  In  undoubted  instances  the 
congestion  following  alcoholic  abuse  has  determined  the  vascular 
rupture  that  furnishes  the  laminated  membranes.  In  dements,  and 
e.'^pecially  in  paretic  dements,  it  is  a  common  post-mortem  finding.  In- 
fectious maladies,  the  exanthemata,  erysipelas,  and  cachectic  states, 
especially  those  marked  by  purpuric  condition.s,  as  scurvy,  sometimes 
lead  to  it.  It  is  more  frequent  among  men  than  among  women,  and 
appears,  as  a  rule,  early  or  late  in  life. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Internal  pachymeningitis  is  essentially 
characterized  by  the  thickening  of  the  dura  and  the  deposition  inter- 
nally of  laminated  new  membranes  of  hemorrhagic  origin,  i  Rasweden- 
kow  2  insists  that  the  first  change  is  proliferation  of  the  ej)ithelial  layer 

'  Meyer,  "  Path.  Report,  111.  Eastern  Hosp.  lor  Insane,"  1«96. 
*  "  Ziegler's  Beitrag.,"  Bd.  xxvii. 
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followed  by  fibrinous  exudation  and  the  formation  of  thin-walled  capil- 
laries and  that  the  primary  condition  is  a  toxemia.  Barratt  ^  thinks  that 
intravascular  separation  of  fibrin  is  a  constant  initial  feature  followed  by 
the  other  changes  and  finds  such  resulting  membranes  free  from  bacteria. 
These  layers  vary  in  number  from  two  or  three  to  as  many  as  twenty,  and 
in  consistency  from  that  of  freshly  extravasated  blood  to  tough,  well- 
organized,  leathery  membranes.  They  present,  according  to  their  age, 
the  colors  of  blocxl  under  similar  circumstances  elsewhere.  Tiie  new 
ones  are  bright  red,  the  older  ones  yellow.  They  are  only  slightly  adhe- 
rent to  the  dura  and  to  one  another  by  fibrous  connections,  and  are  quite 
vascular  when  of  sc^nie  age.  Their  ))l()(id- vessels  are  delicate,  pi)orly 
developed,  and  readily  degenerate,  thus  furnisliing  new  hemorrhages, 
which  separate  the  older  layers  or  form  new  ones  on  the  cerebral  sur- 
face. Adhesions  to  the  arachno- 
pia  are  ])raeticai]y  wanting.  The 
cerebral  convolutions  are  flat- 
tened if  the  stratified  new  forma- 
tion attains  considerable  propor- 
tions, and  the  cranial  bones  mav 
also  present  pressure  atrophy. 
In  childreu  the  ossification  of 
sutures  and  fontanels  is  retarded. 
This  form  of  dnral  disease  is 
usually  found  at  tiie  vertex,  iu 
till'  <listriliution  of  the  middle 
meningeal  arteries  over  tiie  motor 
zone,  but  occasionally  the  basal 
fossae  are  involved. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  symptoms 
of  the  early  stage  before  hemor- 
rhages have  occurred,  and  when 
the  process  is  purely  inflamma- 
tory, arc  very  vague.  In  many 
cases  no  suspicion  of  the  disease 
has  Ijcen  raised  during  life.  The  first  recognizable  symptoms  attend 
the  formation  of  a  iiematoma  large  enough  to  produce  cerebral  indica- 
tions. These  consist  of  pain  in  the  head,  intellectual  troubles,  loss  of 
memorv,  awkwardness  in  muscidar  movements,  insomnia,  vertigo, 
rarely  vomiting;,  limited  or  Jacksonian  convulsions,  apojilectifbrm  attacks, 
rigidities  and  monoplegias  presenting  remissions.  The  temperature  is 
fickle  and  nninstructive.  During  the  convulsive  attacks  it  attains  a 
high  degree,  l)ut  in  tiie  intervals  may  be  subnormal,  normal,  or  sliglitly 
elevated. 

Course. — As  tiie  early  symptoms  escape  recognition,  the  duration 
of  tlie  disease  is  indeterminate.  It  usually  runs  a  protracted  course, 
and  mav  in  rare  instances  terminate  in  recovery,  with  resorption  of  most 
of  the  new  tissue.  A-i  it  is  practically  an  ex]iression  of  a  serious  or 
hopeless  underlying  condition,  the  ordinary  end   is   death.     This  may 

1  "Braiu,"  1902. 


Fig.  26. — Pacbymenincitis  iiilerna  in  a  rachitic 
chihi  wilh  scurvy.  The  Jillcrciit  layers,  with  cotton- 
wool pletlgets  interposed,  are  seen  on  the  right  side  of 
the  skull  anteriorly  (Southerland). 
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follow  an  apoplectiform  seizure  or  a  comatose  condition,  Init  usually  is 
preceded  at  intervals  by  a  number  of  such  attacks,  each  of  which  leaves 
a  certain  trace  behind  it  in  the  form  of  added  mental  or  motor  dis- 
ability. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  difficult.  In  drunkards,  dements, 
and  cachectic  children  the  appearance  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  men- 
tioned should  call  the  disease  to  mind.  A  history  of  preceding  apoj)lec- 
tif  )rm  attack^,  with  practically  complete  remissions,  would  strengthen 
the  suspicion.  The  thickened  membranes  form  anatomically  a  subdural 
tumor,  and  at  times  present  all  the  symptoms  of  a  new  growth  in  that 
locality.  The  nocturnal  cephalalgia  of  syphilitic  meningeal  involvement 
and  other  luetic  features  will  usually  differentiate  that  disease.  The 
distinction  from  tul)ercular  meningitis  in  children  rests  upon  the  absence 
of  constiiiation,  abdominal  retraction,  severe  headache,  rigidity  of  the 
neck,  and  intense  respiratory  and  circulatory  troubles.  In  adults,  cere- 
bral apoplexy  usually  is  of  more  rapid  onset,  but  cerebral  thrombotic 
softening  often  presents  a  parallel  synijitom  group. 

Treatment  consists  of  measures  to  relieve  the  basic  condition.  Alco- 
holic addiction,  infectious  diseases,  and  the  cacliexiiie  having  received 
appropriate  attention,  the  various  cerebral  indications  are  met  as  they 
arise.  Quiet,  the  ice-cap,  elevation  of  the  head,  antispasmodics,  cathar- 
tics, sinapisms,  hot  foot-baths,  and  otiier  means  to  decongcst  the  cerebral 
circulation  will  be  of  service  during  the  convulsive  attacks.  Ergot 
should  not  be  advised,  as  the  bleeding  vessels,  devoid  of  muscular 
layers,  would  be  placed  at  a  still  further  disadvantage  by  the  increased 
arterial  tension.  ^lonro  and  Bullard  reported  a  number  of  cases  in 
adult  alcoholics  successfully  treated  by  trephining  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  clots.  When  the  diagnosis  can  be  made,  such  procedure  is  ur- 
gently indicated. 

PIAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

Pial  hemorrhage,  or  meninycdl  heniorrhage,  takes  place  either 
outside  of  tlic  araclmopia,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  or  witiiin 
the  meshes  of  the  pia,  or  in  both  locations  at  once.  The  extrapial 
variety  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  may  be  found  at  all  ages,  but  is  most 
common  in  flie  nrw-born.  In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  still-l)orn 
children  ju-cscnt  this  accident,  apparently  due  to  protracted  labor,  some- 
times to  instrumental  delivery,  and  even  to  precipitate  birth.  In  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  as])hyxiated  new-born,  Cruveilhier  claims  that 
subdural  hemorrhage  is  tlie  main  difficulty.  The  clots  are  commonly 
found  over  tlie  convexity,  and  arc,  in  surviving  cases,  a  pregnant  .source 
of  idiocy  and  cerebral  palsv. 

Later  in  life  pial  heniorrhage  is  usually  produced  only  by  extreme 
violence  to  the  skull,  as  in  concussing  injuries  or  fractures.  The  hem- 
orrhage may  come  from  a  dural  sinus  or  from  the  meningeal  arteries. 
It  practically  requires  a  fracture  with  displacement  or  a  penetrating 
wound  to  cause  sinus  bleeding.  The  location  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  in  a  bony  channel   at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
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bone,  a  frequent  seat  of  fractures  and  direct  violence,  renders  it  particu- 
larly liable  to  injury.  In  many  cases  the  hemorrhage  from  tiie  meningeal 
vessels  takes  phice  at  the  contre  coup  point.  Certain  deliilitating  and 
infectious  conditions  predispose  to  and  may  rarely  cause  suljdural  hem- 
orrhage ;  for  instance,  hemophilia,  purpura,  small-pox,  scarlatina, 
typhus,  typlioid,  and  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  fnund  in  chronic  alco- 
holism, especially  after  a  deljauch.  A  ruptured  meningeal  aneurysm 
may  flood  the  subdural  space. 

The  onset  is  acute  and  marked  by  apoplectic  seizure  and  ra])idly 
developing  unconsciousness.  In  traumatic  cases  the  patient  nut  seldom 
rallies  more  or  less  from  the  first  bewilderment  of  the  concussion,  and 
after  a  variable  interval  of  niiiuites,  or  even  iiours,  sinks  into  uncon- 
sci(jusness.  The  cortical  irritation  is  manifest  in  one-sided  or  mure  cir- 
cumscribed and  repeated  convulsions,  rigidities,  and  tremors.  There 
is  usually  retinal  congestion  and  obscuration  of  the  optic  disk.  The 
spinal  fluid  is  generally  luiiformly  tinted  or  deeply  colored  with  blood. 
The  pujjils  dilate  une\enly,  the  coma  becomes  profound,  the  ])ressure 
indications  intensified,  and  the  patient  usually  dies  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  seventy-two  hours,  unless  relieved  by  operation. 

Intrapi(d  h('niorrhaf/<'  takes  jilace  within  the  pial  spaces,  or  strips  the 
pia  from  tiie  cerebral  ccirtex.  It  is  the  usual  meningeal  hemorrhagr  of 
adult  life,  and  its  conuiion  location  is  toward  or  in  the  basal  region. 

The  e.xtravasatcd  blood  may  widely  infiltrate  the  pial  spaces  or 
merely  form  diffuse  eccliymoti(^  discolorations.  In  large  quantities  it 
may  force  itself  into  the  ventricles  through  the  transver.se  fissure,  ajid 
even  travel  down  into  the  pial  sjtaces  of  the  cord.  Usually  it  forms  a 
thin  covering  over  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  dijjping  into  and  lill- 
ing  the  intervening  sulci.  Under  the  hemorrhage  the  surface  of  the 
cortex  often  appears  softened  and  lacerated.  Ordinarily  the  blood  is  of 
arterial  origin  ;  rarelv  it  comes  from  veins  and  very  exceptionally  from 
a  ruptured  sinus.  Except  in  traimiatic  eases,  disease  of  the  vessels, 
such  as  aneurysm,  miliary  aneurysm,  sclerosis,  atheroma,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, or  acute  infectious  .softening  of  their  walls,  furnishes  the  essential 
element  of  causation.  It  follows  that  periarteritis  and  endarteritis  are 
the  initial  steps  in  the  process  that  eventuates  in  hemorrhage.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  conditions  is  taken  up  more  at  length  under  the 
diseases  of  cerebral  arteries  in  Part  III,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  onset  of  this  form  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  al.*o  acute  and 
apoplectic,  with  a  rapid  downward  tendency  toward  death.  There 
may  be  partial  temporarv  restoration  to  consciousness,  but  the  patient 
presents  indications  of  great  shock  anil  feebleness.  A  recurrence  of 
apoplectic  svniptonis  is  usually  cpiiekly  followed  by  death.  Previous  in- 
dications of  localized  disease,  such  as  aneurysm  of  the  liasilar  f)r  other 
large  vessel  of  the  base,  may  have  been  present  in  the  form  of  cranial- 
nerve  palsies  with  the  usual  features  of  endoeranial  tumors.  Tiie  ajio- 
plectic  seizure  is  usually  less  sudden  and  violent  than  in  cerebral  liem- 
orrhaije  of  the  ordinary  capsular  variety,  and  often  rather  grailually 
develo|)s  the  full  apoplectic  state  and  ju-ofoiuid  coma.  Hemiplegia  and 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  hea<l  and  eyes  have  been  noted  in  rare  cases, 
but  their  absence  is  the  rule,  and  aids  in  difTerentiating  this  condition 
from   cerebral    hemorrhage.      Epileptiform    and    tetanic  features    are 
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occasionally  present  and  imply  cortical  irritation.  The  pnlse  may  be 
slow  and  respiratory  difficnlty  present.  At  first  the  rectal  tempera- 
ture is  reduced,  but  returns  to  the  normal  and  rapidly  mounts  as  death 
approaches.  This  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days.     Eare  cases  have  endured  a  week,  and  still  rarer  ones  survived. 

The  diagnosis  of  iutrapial  hemorrhage  is  difficult.  It  closely  resem- 
bles cerebral  hemorrhage, cerebral  thrombosis,  and  the  hemorrhage  arising 
from  pachymeningitis  interna.  The  chief  symptoms  on  which  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  are  the  rapidity  of  onset  and  the  quickly  increasing  symp- 
toms without  paralysis  and  convulsions.  An  internal  pachymeningitis 
usually  presents  a  significant  history  of  headaches,  and  occurs  in  a  lim- 
ited class  of  patients  with  gross  degenerations.  The  diiferential  features 
of  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening  arc  tabulated  in  Part  III. 

The  outlook  is  extremely  grave  and  death  is  almost  certain  to  ter- 
minate the  case.  In  these  days  of  aseptic  cranial  surgery  an  exploratory 
opening  is  allowable,  and  furnishes  practicall}'  the  sole  means  of  con- 
trolling the  hemorrhage  and  saving  the  patient. 


CHAPTER  II. 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PIA  MATER. 

Leptomeningitis,  acute  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebrospinal  meningitis, 
purulent  meningitis,  inflammation  of  the  soft  cerebral  coivrings,  is  an 
acute,  sometimes  epidemic  disease  of  a  heteroinfectious  character,  con- 
sisting of  inllammation  of  the  pia  mater  and  marked  by  an  irregular 
clinical  course. 

A  general  description  of  leptomeningitis  will  be  fjUowed  by  an  out- 
line of  some  of  its  more  important  clinical  varieties. 

Etiology. — The  pial  structures  can  be  invaded  in  but  two  ways  ;  by 
traumatic  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  bony  and  fibrous  envelopes  of  the 
brain  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  the  vascular  avenues  on  the  other. 
To  the  first  group  belong  those  cases  of  meningitis  arising  from  direct 
inoculation,  as  in  cranial  fracture  and  septic  extension  from  neighboring 
foci  in  the  scalp,  face,  cranial  bones,  the  middle  ear,  the  mastoid  cells, 
the  nasal  fossse,  antra,  and  sinuses,  and  from  the  orbit  and  pharynx. 
To  the  second  group  belong  the  larger  number,  which,  formerly  called 
idiopathic,  are  now  known  to  depend  on  microbic  infection.  The 
exact  infection  path  is  often  problematical.  Ortman  pointed  out  the 
presence  of  coryza  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  and  supposed  that 
the  infection  readied  the  pial  space  through  the  lymph-channels  of 
the  nasal  vault,  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  tlie  brain. 

In  the  epidemic  form  Scherer^  again  calls  attention  to  the  severe 

nasal  catarrh  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.     Weigerts  in  eighteen 

cases  found  purulent  nasal  catarrh,  and  demonstrated  Weichselbaum's 

diplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis  in  the  secretions.     In  fifty  per- 

'  "Centralbl.  f .  Bakt.  u.  Parisitenkunde,"  April,  1895. 
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sons  not  suffering  from  the  disease  he  found  this  diplococcus  in  two  in- 
stances and  supposes  that  it  is  inhaled,  taken  up  by  the  leukoc\i:es,  and 
by  them  carried  into  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  brain  through  the  nasal 
vault.  Further  importance  has  been  given  to  this  pathway  by  the  ex- 
aminations of  Westenhoefi'er.^  Flexner  and  Barker^  emphasized  the 
probability  of  the  infection  atrium  being  in  the  intestinal  tract,  but 
more  recently  Flexner  has  subscribed  to  nasal  invasion  as  the  most 
common  in  the  epidemic  variety.  This  has  been  very  fully  sustained 
by  others,  and  especially  by  Debre.^  Herrick,  ]\Iedlar,  and  others* 
have  demonstrated  the  diplococci  in  the  blood-stream  repeatedly  in 
very  early  stages  of  the  disease  e^en  antecedent  tf)  brain  symptoms. 
Later  they  tend  to  disappear  from  the  Vjlood.  The  hematogenous 
infection  origin  of  the  disease  is,  therefore,  quite  probable.  Flu*ge 
estimates  that  under  epidemic  conditions  the  number  of  carriers  is  ten 
to  twenty  times  that  of  meningitic  cases.  Droplets  from  the  respiratory 
tract  are  supposed  to  convey  the  infection.  The  close  relation  of  pneu- 
monia to  meningitis  has  for  a  long  time  pointed  to  the  lungs  as  an  in- 
vasion route.  As  a  clinical  fact,  any  infection  at  any  near  or  remote 
point  may  induce  meningeal  inflammation  l)y  way  of  the  vascular  sy.stem. 
Bacteriologically,  a  case  of  acute  meningitis  may  present  one  or  many 
organisms.  Tho.sc  most  frequently  found  alone  are  M\'iclisell)aiun's 
diplococcus,  Koch's  bacilhis,  the  pneuniococcus,  the  streptococcus,  tiie 
typhoid  bacillus,*  and  the  bacilhis  coli.  In  association  with  them,  and 
perhaps  often  as  a  secondary  infection,  are  f'oiuid  the  staphylococcus 
aureus  and  albus  and  various  indeterminate  stre])tococci  and  bacilli. 
The  most  common  of  all  and  the  most  significant  are  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis,  the  pneuniococcns,  and  the  diplococcus  intracellularis. 
These  microorganisms  are  found  in  the  meningeal  fluid,  but  may,  as  in 
a  general  pneumococcie  infection,  he  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
body.  Lately  the  diplococcus  of  Weichselbauni  has  l)een  demonstrated 
in  the  pus  of  arthritis  occurring  in  a  case  of  meningitis,  and  also  in 
the  blood.'  Osier,  in  the  Cavendish  lectures  for  1899,  made  the  follow- 
ing practical  classification  : 

1.  Of    cerebrospinal    f    in)  Sporadic.  *)    Diplococcus    intracellu- 
fever.                      1    [h\  Epidemic.  J        laris. 

_    „  ■  f    .SleriiiiRcs  alotie  involved  or  in  a  general    (    r, 

2.  Pneumococcie.         {       pneumococcus  infection.  ^  (    Pneuniococeus. 

1.  Tuberculous  , .    .  Bacillus  tuberculosis. 

["   (")  Secondary  to  pneumonia,  endocardi-   1 

2.  Pneumococeie.         j    (,/,' Secon.lary   to  disease  or  injury  of    [  Pneumococcus. 
y       craniiitu  or  ifs  fussa,  ) 
C   (a)  Following  local  disease  of  cranium   ^    ^^^j^^,^    ^^^^^    ^^  ^j^, 

3.  Pyogenic.  -|    ,  """^  '^^'••'  '"fection  ebewbere.  .       phvlo<-ncci  and  strep- 
o.  xj-ugcuiv,.                 -^    ^^^  Terriiiual    infection    in   various  tococci 

y       cbroiiic  maladies.  J 

r   ,      ,      ,     .  ,  ,           .    o               A-   u*u     -       1  Typhoid  bacillus,  influ- 

4    Miscellaneous               In  typhoid  fever  influenza  diphtheria.  >^        bacillus,    diph- 

.    .'jT    ..           \        gonorrhea,     anthrax,     actinomycosis,     -  ,k.^;„    h-.^iii,.o    ^«V,^ 

acute.nfect.ons.    I      t„d  other  acute  diseaies.                           J  Jtlccus,  rtc. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  leptomeningitis  is  found  in  fre- 
quent a.ssociation  with  the  other  infectious  diseases.  Cur.schmann  has 
noted  it  in  small-pox  and  scarlatina,  both  with  and  without  purulent 

'"Berlin,  kliii.  Woch.."  .June  12,  190.5.  ="Am.  .Jour.  Med.  Sci.,"  Feb.,  1894. 

'"Kccherches  Epidomiiildgiqtios  sur  l;i  Meningite,''  Paris,  1911. 
*  ".lour.  Amer.  Mod.  Assoc,"  Juno  26,  1918,  p.  227;  Ihid.,  Feb.  16,  1918,  p.  458. 
'  Dnddi,  "  Lo  Sporiniontalo,"  July,  1884.    Ohlmachcr,  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  A.ssoc.," 
Aug.  28,  1.S97. 

•Gynn,  "Phila.  Mod.  Jour.,"  vol.  ii.  No.  24. 
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otitis.  It  is  not  rare  after  typhoid.  It  is  comrjon  with  pneumonia. 
All  pyemias,  whatever  their  source,  have  their  recorded  cases.  Acute 
articular  rheumatism  is  frequently  attended  by  meningeal  symptoms 
which  are  custoniarilv  attriliuted  U<  rlieumatie  iuflannuatiou  of  the 
serous  braiu-envelope,  but  Ball/  in  at  least  o  out  of  69  such  cases, 
found  a  purulent  effusion,  and  serous  exudation  was  present  in  35. 
Mumps  are  often  associated  with  meningitis  and  epidemics  of  both  have 
been  concurrently  noted.  The  same  is  true  of  coryza,  which,  like  paro- 
titis, is  sometimes  undoubtedly  due  to  the  laneinate  micrococcus.  A 
most  marked  relationship  exists  between  pneumonia,  influenza,  and  men- 
ingitis. They  may  follow  one  another  in  a  given  patient.  Tlicy  are 
ajjparently  interch'angealile  in  a  grippal  epidemic,  and  present  remark- 
able bacteriid  analogies.  In  pneumonia  of  the  apex  a  mcningitic 
disturbance  sometimes  arises  that  is  not  marked  anatomically  by  any 
evidence  of  inflammation.  Cultures  in  such  cases  have  also  been 
negative.-  The  clinical  picture,  however,  is  that  of  acute  meningitis, 
and  further  investigation  may  yield  positive  findings.  The  so-called 
acute  serous  meningitis  is  generally  secondary  to  some  pyemic  con- 
dition, and  in  some  instances  the  clear  meningeal  fluid  has  contained 
streptococci.^  Insolation  is  undoubtedly  at  times  attended  by  a  menin- 
geal congestion  that  may  develop  into  active  inflammation  with  a  ten- 
dency to  chronic  changes. 

Patholog'ical  Anatomy. — The  pathological  changes  in  the  lueningen 
are  more  or  less  circumscribed  when  due  to  infection  by  extension,  and 
are  then  ni'ten  limited  to  the  neighborhmid  of  the  primary  lesion.  On 
the  other  hand,  infection  by  way  of  the  circulation  gives  rise  to  a  gen- 
eralized meningitis  which  may  be  most  intense  at  the  vertex  or  the 
basal  region.  The  dura  mater,  except  at  the  site  of  bone  disease  or 
similar  infection  center,  is  practically  intact  and  is  readily  removed. 
The  \)ia  presents  a  roughened,  marl)leized  a]:)pearance.  The  vessels 
are  engorged  with  blood  and  the  |)ial  spaces  are  filled  with  a  serous, 
milky,  or  ]tiuMdent  exudate,  whieii  follows  the  vascular  courses,  fills 
the  sulci,  and,  if  sufficientlv  abundant,  unbrokeuly  covers  the  con- 
volutions. At  other  times  the  exudate  a])]icars  in  discrete  patches, 
which  arc,  for  the  most  part,  found  at  the  basilar  outlets  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  vessels.  Extensions  sometimes  accompany  the  auditory 
nerve  into  the  internal  meatus  or  follow  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
orbit.  The  seropurulent  deposit  is  more  or  less  fibrinous,  and  tiie 
serous  exudate  sometimes  is  filled  with  flaky  masses,  which  escape  with 
it  when  the  skull  is  opened.  Ordinarily  the  inflanmuition  fi)llows  the 
choroid  plexuses  into  the  irntric/rs,  which  are  oftentimes  dilated  by  the 
increased  turbid,  flocculent,  pial  fluid. 

The  cerebral  codex,  in  cases  of  short  duration  and  in  the  so-called 
serous  form,  may  show  little  more  than  the  evidence  of  increased  vascu- 
larity. In  severe  and  protracted  cases  minute  hemorrhages  are  com- 
mon, both  in  the  ])ial  sjiacesand'thc  brain-sul).stance.  The  perivascular 
sheaths  are  blocked  with  exudate,  and   the  cortex   is  edematous,  infil- 

1  "Th&sede  Paris,"  1869. 

'  Berge,  Clai.s.se,  "Trait6  de  M^decine,"  vol.  vi,  p.  .529,  Paris,  1894. 

'  Nobecourtand  Delestre,  "Annalesde  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Infantiles,"  April  15,  1900. 
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trated  with  pus,  and  adherent  to  the  pia,  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
it  without  stripping  off  the  gyral  substance.  Thrombotic  softening  and 
abscess  formation  may  be  encountered. 

The  cord  is  atf'ectod  in  aljoiit  one-tliird  of  the  cases.  Its  meningeal 
and  deeper  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  cerebrum.  The  pos- 
terior roots  seem  especially  vulnerable,  and  present  marked  inflamma- 
tory and  degenerative  changes  of  their  hyaline  and  axis-cylinder  ele- 
ments. The  exudate  is  usually  thicker  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
cord,  probably  from  the  usual  dor.sal  position  of  the  patient.  Tiiis  mav 
>  also  account  for  the  preponderance  of  changes  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  cord. 

From  the  gross  appearance  it  is  evident  in  severe  cases  tiiat  men- 
ingitis is  attended  by  a  certain  degree  of  uerebritia.  Tlie  anatoinv  of 
the  meninges  explains  this.  The  histological  changes  consist  of  cap- 
illary and  vascular  dilatation  in  the  pia  and  an  active  diapedesis  into 
the  perivascular  sheaths.  These  are  dilated  and  crowded  with  leuko- 
cytes and  purulent  elements.  The  neurogliar  cells  and  network  of  the 
cortex  show  some  proliferation.  The  bacteriology  has  already  iieen  in- 
dicated. 

The  body  orgaiix  in  the  secondary  varieties  show  the  varving  lesion- 
of  the  primary  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  ])nennionia,  in- 
fectious endocarditis,  or  local  septic  ])rocesses.  Splenic  enlargement 
may  alone  mark  the  infectiousness  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — The  /*iC(t/j«^'o»  jje/-/or/  of  meningitis  is  an  indefinite 
one.  In  some  epidemics  it  has  appeared  to  be  somewhat  less  than  a 
week.  Usually  there  is  an  iurasiov  jirriod  of  several  days  or  weeks,  at- 
tended by  malaise,  discomforr,  slight  fe\erishness,  and  headache.  More 
pronounced  disturbance  then  ensues,  and  we  have  a  \arying  period  of 
excitement,  followed  by  one  of  depression,  stupor,  coma,  and  death.  In 
the  fulminant  cases  the  severest  manifestations  of  the  disease  are 
present  almost  in  a  moment,  and  death  may  occur  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  j)rodronial  headache  is  severe,  continuf)Us,  and  of  all  the  symp- 
toms it  is  the  most  constant  and  significant.  It  is  particularly  ^■io- 
lent  anfl  unmanageable.  The  patient  constantly  complains  of  it,  and 
when  stupor  or  coma  has  supervened,  by  holding  the  head  in  the  hands 
and  by  moans  and  facial  expression,  he  still  indicates  its  often  o\ermas- 
tering  presence.  In  children  it  gives  rise  to  the  sharp  cephalic  cry  that 
punctuates  their  stuporous  state  at  frequent  intervals.  Ordinarily  it  is 
referred  to  the  occiput  or  \ertex,  but  is  often  diffuse. 

Deliriuiii  is  common  in  children  anil  frecjuent  in  adi  Its.  A  mental 
fogginess  is  often  early  noticeable.  The  jwtient,  racked  nv  the  cephal- 
algia, seems  irresponsive,  unimpressionable,  and  is  hazy  in  his  re])lies. 
The  delirium  is  of  a  low  grade  generally,  but  may  l)e  wild  and  frantic  or 
suggestive  of  the  busv  delirium  of  alcoholism  and  tvphoid.  Vomiting 
of  a  projectile  character  is  rarely  alisent  in  children,  biU  is  less  conunon 
in  adults.  The  stomach  seems  simply  intolerant  and  rejects  without 
nausea  the  imchanged  ingcsta.  It  may  l)e  an  early  symjitom.  .Vt  the 
same  time  the  tongue  may  be  quite  clean;  later  it  is  often  thickly  furred 
and  suggestive  of  typhoid.  The  bouvf>i  are  usually  constipated  and  the 
abdoiiu'ii  retracted. 
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Convulsions  in  the  early  stages,  particularly  in  children,  often  occur. 
They  are  general  in  character  and  of  protracted  duration.  AYhen  the 
convexity  is  invaded,  they  may  present  a  limited  distribution,  one 
side  of  the  body,  the  face,  or  a  single  extremity  being  alone  involved. 

Almost  invariably  there  is  more  or  less  muscular  rif/idify.  In  most 
cases  this  is  marked  at  the  neck  by  a  tendency  to  retraction  that  is 


Fig.  27. — Attituile  of  patient  witli  ceit'hrospiiiii]  iiit'iiin^'ilis. 

highly  significant.  At  first  the  patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  nuchal 
stiffness  and  soreness,  and  finds  slight  relief  in  resting  the  head  on  a 
chair-back  or  over  a  firm  pillow.  In  the  comatose  condition  the  head 
is  often  strongly  retracted  and  the  occiput  drawn  well  between  the 
shoulders.  When  less  marked,  an  attempt  to  passively  bring  the  head 
forward  will  provoke  distress  and  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  extremities  often  will  draw  up  sharply  (Rudinski's  sign).  A 
similar  rigidity  rarely  invades  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  producing 
slight  trismus.  It  may  involve  the  extremities,  and  when  the  menin- 
gitis has  attacked  the  spine  the  trunk  is  often  held  rigidly  in  a  position 
of  dorsal  extension.  Kernig  and  Bull'  first  described  a  peculiar  rigidity 
in  the  lower  limbs.  If  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  chair  one  is  unable 
passively  to  extend  the  knees  owing  to  the  contracture,  which  disappears 
when  the  thigh  is  straightened  on  the  trunk. 

Krrnif/'n  ak/n  can  be  readily  simght  with  the  jiatient  in  the  dorsal 
decubitus  by  raising  the  lower  extremity  to  a  vertical  position  with  fully 
extended  knee.  The  muscular  retraction  of  the  hamstring  group,  if 
present,  prevents  full  elevation.  The  age  of  the  patient  nuist  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  the  aged  full  extension  in  this  posture  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Joint  disease  and  deformities  must  also  be  excluded.  Accord- 
ing to  Herrick,  Osier,  and  others  this  sign  is  practically  constant  in 
this  disease.  It  appears  early  and  is  certainly  valuable.  Musnilar 
weakness  is  usually  present  and  may  be  more  or  less  localized. 

The  cranial  nenrs  in  mo.<t  cases  sooner  or  later  show  invasion  and 
furnish  valuable  diagnostic  symptoms.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  seldom 
disturbed,  but  occasionally  the  patient  complains  of  olfactory  sensitive- 
ness. Photophobia  is  a  common  symptom.  The  optic  nerve  is  irritated 
by  extension  of  the  inflammation  down  its  sheath.  After  a  few  days 
haziness  of  the  disc  and  enlarged  vessels  are  often  seen  ophthalmoscop- 
ically.     The  disc  may  be  markedly  obscured.     Retinal   hemorrhages, 

1  "  Berlin,  klin.  Wochens.,"  1894-1895. 
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papillitis,  and  subsequent  atrophy  and  blindness  are  occasionally  en- 
countered. Choroiditis,  or  panophthalmitis,  is  sometimes  present  and 
may  cause  great  injury  to  the  eye  or  result  in  complete  blindness.  The 
third  nerve  is  almost  always  affected.  When  marked  strabismus  does 
not  demonstrate  it  at  a  glance,  by  having  the  patient  turn  the  eyes  in 
various  directions  a  lack  of  conjugate  action  becomes  apparent.  Question- 
ing may  develop  the  historj'  of  visual  uncertainties — haziness  or  transient 
diplopia.  The  pupils  also  furnish  important  signs.  Early  in  the  at- 
tack there  is  a  tendency  to  miosis,  which  later  is  replaced  hv  juipillary 
dilatation.  The  reflex  to  light  is  lost  or  greatly  reduced  in  amplitude 
or  activity.  The  ])upils  may  Vje  perfectly  immovable.  They  are  otteu 
unequal.  The  facial  nerve  is  exceptionally  jiaretic,  allowing  the  face  to 
deviate  to  the  opposite  side.  ,At  the  same  time  the  avditory  nerve  is 
implicated  through  its  association  with  the  facial  nerve  within  the  bony 
walls  of  the  internal  meatus.  The  loss  of  hearing  that  sometimes  fol- 
lows cerebral  meningitis  is  due  principally  to  an  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  labyrinth,  and  only  cxcej)tionally  to  destruction  of  the 
auditory  nerve-trunk.  Irritation  of  the  auditory  apparatus  is  appar- 
ent in  the  earlv  stages  of  the  atta<^k.  All  sudden  or  loud  noises  greatly 
distress  the  patient.  Inijilication  of  the  hifpdt/lossn.s  in  rare  cases  causes 
deviation  of  the  tongue.  Probably  all  other  cranial  nerves  arc  similarly 
affected.  Doubtless  the  conuiion  respiratory  and  cardiac  disturbances 
are,  at  least  sometimes,  attributable  to  injury  of  tlii'  pneumogastric. 

In  addition  to  the  hvperesthesia  of  the  s])eeial  senses  niueh  tniderness 
IS  customarilv  found  over  the  s])ine  and  limb-;.  '^flie  back  of  the  neck 
is  especially  .sensitive,  and  firm  pressure  of  the  muscular  masses  is  usually 
resented.  The  entire  head  is  more  or  less  sensitive  to  deep  pressure, 
and  pain  is  provoked  by  gentle  percussion  over  the  skull.  The  ])aretic 
and  sensory  disturbances  may  l^e  unilateral  or  monoplegic  in  distriliution. 
The  hx'atiou  of  tile  disease  causes  tiiese  variations. 

Cerebral  meningitis  ])resciits  no  uniform  temperature  curve.  It  may 
be  ushered  in  bv  a  chill  and  an  elevation  of  the  body-heat  to  104°  or 
higher.  It  may  show  a  very  low,  even  a  subnormal,  teuiperature  at 
first,  and  terminate  with  a  high  range.  The  evening  rise  may  dcfitult. 
Fickleness  is  the  rule  and,  in  a  way,  diagnostic. 

The  puke  shows  variation  in  two  directions.  During  the  early  stage 
of  excitement  it  is  likely  to  be  full,  active,  and  greatly  accelerated. 
Not  unconunonly,  however,  the  physician  is  surprised  to  find  a  slug- 
gisli  pulse  of  40  or  60  and  the  temperature  mounting  above  100°. 
This  (lissoelfition  of  puke  ami  tempierature  is  usually  manifest  sooner  or 
later  in  meningitis,  and  furnishes  a  sign  of  capital  importance.  Toward 
the  fatal  end  the  tem|ierature  bounds  upward,  attended  by  a  pulse  of 
great,  almost  uncountable,  ra])idity. 

Vanfinwtor  signs  are  not  lacking.  Herpes  Jahialis  is  as  common  as  in 
pneumonia  and  as  significant.  If  the  finger-nail  be  drawn  across  the 
integument  of  the  aiulomen  or  elsewhere,  it  is  followed  slowly  by  a  con- 
gested red  streak  that  persists  f  >r  many  minutes.  Trousseau  laid  much 
stress  on  the  ])henomenon,  which  he  called  the  taehe  cerebrate,  and  it  is  of 
some  significance.  Taken  alone  it  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  is  common 
to  many  conditions.     The  application  of  mild  irritants  or  gentle  heat  is 
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likely  to  be  followed  by  vesiculatiou  and  sloughing.  Urticaria  is  often 
present.  A  red  nuicular  eruption  wiiicli  gives  to  cerebral  meningitis  its 
sometime  name  of  spotted  fever  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  It  appears 
mainly  on  the  abdomen  and  trunk,  and  may  l)e  mistaken  for  the  jjete- 
chial  marking  of  typhoid  fever.     It  is  more  like  roseola. 

Early  in  the  attack  the  respiration  may  be  quickened.  Later,  in  the 
stupor  and  coma,  it  is  often  slow  and  irregular.  The  Cheyne-Stokcs 
variety  is  often  oljserved,  and  is  of  very  serious  thougli  not  absolutely 
of  fatal  import.  Blot's  deep-sighing  type  of  respiration  is  common  in 
adult  cases  and  undulatory  or  wave-like  resj^iration  is  observed.  The 
ordinary  relations  of  respiration  to  the  temperature  and  pulse  may  be, 
and  often  are,  disturbed. 

The  urine  shows  the  general  febrile  disturl)ance,  and  is  scanty,  high- 
colored,  and  heavy.  Sometimes  albumin  and  sugar  are  found  in  quan- 
tities varying  from  a  trace  to  large  amounts.  They  are  significant  of 
irritation  of  the  medullary  centers  in  the  floor  of  the  fourtii  ventricle. 

The  tcndott-refle.rcn  may  or  may  not  be  much  modified.  Sometimes  they 
are  exaggerated,  UKire  often  decreased.  It  is  not  unc(imm<in  to  find  tlieni 
diminishing  as  the  depressed  .stage  comes  on.  Their  obliteration  after 
the  disease  has  lasted  a  week  or  ten  days  in  protracted  cases  is  often 
noticed.  They  may  lie  more  <listurbed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
The  toe-sign  is  frequentlv  eiicountt'red. 
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Fie,  28— Partial  temperature- and  pulse-cnrves  in  a  else  of  raeninRitia  of  the  convexity,  showing 
dissociation.  Teuiperaluic,  upper  line ;  pulse,  lower  line.  Record  taken  every  tour  hours,  commencing 
at  midnight. 


Course. — No  two  cases  present  parallel  conditions  as  to  course, 
symptoms,  or  intensity.  A  fulminant  case  may  end  fiitally  in  a  day. 
Protracted  cases  extend  over  several  weeks  and  some  are  clearly  sub- 
acute.    An  average  duration  of  about  fifty  days  has  been  noted  by  Tooth, 
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Barlow  and  Lees,  and  others  in  the  sporadic  forms,  some  extending  Ijoyond 
one  hundred  days.  In  the  epidemic  cases,  according  toMallory  and  Wright, 
the  average  duration  is  about  eleven  days,  perhaps  indicating  a  more  viru- 
lent variety  of  the  coccus.  An  ordinary  non-epidemic  case  presents  perhaps 
a  week  of  malaise,  a  week  of  excitement,  and  a  week  of  depression,  which 
usually  terminates  in  deepening  coma  and  death  by  cardiac  failure.  At 
any  time,  even  when  the  patient  seems  to  ije  in  extremis,  the  symptoms 
may  clear  away  and  convalescence  follow.  A  remission  of  symptoms  may 
give  false  hope,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  return  of  the  .serious  features  of  the 
disea.se  in  all  their  intensity.  When  the  basilar  region  is  principally  af- 
fected, the  cour.se  of  the  disea.se  is  likely  to  be  cut  .short  by  bulbar  inva- 
sion. The  convexity  ca.ses  are  of  longer  duration  and  the  patient  thus 
affected  is  sometimes  gradually  worn  out  by  the  pain,  delirium,  and  fever. 

During  the  period  of  excitement  fif  functions,  vomitinj;,  delirium, 
vertifro,  liigh  teiTi))erature,  muscular  rigidity,  spasms,  convuLsions,  inde- 
terminate headaches,  and  hyperesthesia  are  the  prominent  features. 
They  are  gradually  replaced  by  increasing  a])athy,  stupor,  and  coma,  in 
which  the  patient  lies  inert.  lie  may  be  nearly  relaxed  or  lie  with 
retracted  liea<l^  marked  squint,  and  rigid  limbs,  passing  urine  and  feces 
under  him,  and  responding  to  strong  stinudation  sliglitlv  or  ndt  at  all. 
The  rapid  re.sjiiration  of  the  first  period  is  replaced  bv  the  slow  or 
irregular  breathing  that  indicates  increased  intracranial  )>ressnr<'  or 
pneumogastric  irritation.  Finally,  deglutition  is  impaired,  respiration 
becomes  stertorous,  and  the  patient  slowly  sinks  or  may  exj)ire  in  a 
convulsion. 

Various  epidemics  have  shown  numerous  features  of  similaritv 
among  the  cases  that  have  mai'ked  their  jimgrcss.  At  first  the  fulmi- 
nant ca.ses  have  been  common.  At  the  end  those  of  hss  and  less  sever- 
ity are  met  with. 

Diagnosis  in  the  very  early  stage  is  difficult.  AN'Iru  the  disease  is 
fully  developed,  and  in  epidemic  conditions,  a  mistake  would  be  almost 
impossible.  No  one  .symptom  is  constant,  and  it  is  a  disca.se  of  protean 
aspects.  The  symptoms  vary  as  the  l)ase  or  convexity  is  involved. 
Meningitis  of  the  convexity  is  marked  by  excessive  delirium,  high  tem- 
perature, convulsions,  localized  spasm,  dysesthesia,  and  monoj)legi;i,s. 
The  cranial  nerves  are  not  involved,  and  ocular  .symptoms  are  slight  or 
entirely  wanting. 

When  the  base  is  affected,  the  temperature  often  has  a  low  range  or 
is  subnormal.  Cranial  palsies  are  connnon,  retraction  of  the  head  is 
nearly  always  present,  and  the  dissociation  of  ])ulsc,  temperature,  and 
respiration  is  marked.  Optic  neuritis  declares  the  basilar  location  or 
extension  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  infection  by  the  blood-channels 
results  primarily  in  meningitis  of  the  convexity.  In  rare  instances  the 
meningitis  is  confined  to  the  ventricular  area  and  the  choroid  append- 
ages, but  no  distinctive  symptoms  indicate  this  limitation.  The  diag- 
nostic value  of  the  headache  depends  upon  its  duration,  intensity,  and 
particularly  upon  its  persistence  after  delirium  has  appeared  or  stupor 
has  ensued.  The  tenderness  of  the  head  and  the  pain  on  pressure  are 
of  some  value.  \'omiting  is  only  significant  when  of  the  projectile 
character,  iniattended  by  gastric  disturbance  and  fermentative  changes. 
The  temperature  lends  aid  when  out  of  keeping  with  the  pulse-rate  and 
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respiration  rhythm.  The  tenderness  in  the  limbs,  the  rigidity  of  the 
neck,  the  contractures  at  the  knee  shown  in  Kernig's  sign,  are  highly 
suggestive.  Apathy,  drowsiness,  and  mental  obscuration  in  themselves 
should  suggest  the  disease.  The  grouping  of  several  of  these  symp- 
toms would  justify  a  tentative  diagnosis,  which  the  appearance  of  squint, 
convulsions,  delirium,  optic  neuritis,  Kernig's  sign,  or  the  vasomotor 
symptoms  would  confirm.  Gowers  states  that  in  suspected  cases  the  too 
free  vesiculation  of  the  skin  under  heat  or  irritation  would  lend  sujjport 
to  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis.  Lumbar  pinictiirc  will  also  assist.  In 
practice  it  should  always  be  done.  It  furnishes,  through  bacterial  tests, 
knowledge  of  the  exact  infection,  often  establishes  the  diagnosis,  and 
sometimes  contributes  to  beneficial  treatment.  In  the  diplococcus 
variety  it  gives  us  exact  indications  and  the  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
Flexner's  serum.  In  meningitis  the  xjtinal  fluid  is  usually  turbid  and 
may  even  be  puriform,  though  it  may  be  quite  clear  even  when  the  cere- 
bral membranes  are  covered  with  a  purulent  exudate.  In  tubercular 
meningitis  it  is  generally  clear  and  inoculation  experiments  are  often 
required  to  demonstrate  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  cellular  content  is 
always  increased. 

Differentially,  the  diagnosis  is  often  much  complicated  by  the  associa- 
tion of  meningitis  with  other  affections  which  may  overshadow  it.  As 
it  occurs  in  the  course  of  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  cranial  injuries, 
septic  invasion,  and  pyemias,  the  original  disease  process  may  entirely 
absorb  the  practitioner's  attention.  From  typhoid,  Hirt  ^  says,  it  is 
sometimes  indistinguishable,  presenting  a  similar  temperature  curve, 
splenic  enlargement,  rose  spots,  and  the  ty])hoid  stool.  Widal's  re- 
action is  a  helpful  but  not  absolute  sign  of  typhoid.  The  presence  of 
pseudonieningeal  symptoms  in  pneumonia  of  the  apices  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  in  pneumonia  generally  meningitis  can  only  be  determined 
by  basilar  symptoms.  Uremia  shouhl  be  excluded  by  a  thorough 
urinalysis.  An  attack  of  delirium  tremens  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
meningitis,  with  which  it  is  not  rarely  com})licated.  Singh^  or  d()ul)lc 
aeute  otitis  in  children,  marked  by  constant  pain  and  vomiting,  delirium, 
and  deafnes.s,  is  usually  confounded  with  meningitis.  If  the  facial 
nerve  escape,  the  deafness  would  point  to  labyrinthian  disease  and  serve 
to  exclude  meningitis.  Hysteria  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  meningitis. 
The  emotional  antl  mental  features,  the  normal  temperature,  breathing, 
and  pulse,  and  certainly  the  stigmata  of  hysteria  should  diflcrentiate  it. 
In  children  the  onset  of  nearly  every  febrile  disturbance  has  been  con- 
founded with  meuingitis.  Here  reliance  must  be  jilaced  on  the  cliarac- 
teristic  temperature  curves,  eruptions,  and  clinical  antecedents.  The 
character  of  the  infection  can  usually  be  determined  by  .spinal  puncture 
and  appnjpriate  bacteriological  tests. 

Prog-nosis. — In  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  given 
case,  the  physician  has  three  positive  statements  to  make.  First,  the 
result  is  absolutely  uncertain  until  death  occurs  or  convalescence  is 
firmly  established  ;  second,  the  probability  of  a  fatal  termination  is 
always  pronounced;  third,  some  trace  of  the  disease  is  likely  to  remain 
permanently.  The  disease  is  full  of  surprises.  The  writer  has  seen 
a  patient  in  deepest  coma  for  hours,  \\ith  convergent  squint  of  the 
'  Hirt.  "Diseases  of  the  Xervous  System,"  New  York,  1893. 
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most  marked  variety,  retracted  head  and  abdomen,  convulsed  limbs, 
Cheyne-Stokt'S  respiration,  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  and  a 
pulse  of  32,  entirely  recover.  Again,  cases  that  seem  trifling  or  on 
the  high  road  to  recovery  suddenly  become  worse  and  die.  Purulent 
cases  are  practically  always  fatal.  If  a  purulent  focus  within  the  skull, 
nose,  ear,  or  throat  is  found,  it  renders  the  outlook  extremely  grave. 
A  meningitis  following  pneumonia  is  practically  fatal,  but  Stoeltzner  ' 
reports  a  recovery  where  spinal  puncture  showed  lioth  pus  and  the 
pneuraococcus.  The  cerebrospinal  form  runs  a  more  favorable  course, 
tii(  mortality  varying  from  about  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  in  varidus 
epidemics.  Partial  recoveries,  however,  greatly  outnumber  cures.  The 
extension  of  inflammation  to  the  laVjyrinth  produces  deafness,  which  in 
young  children  may  lead  tf)  deaf-mutism.  Optic  neuritis  is  followed  by 
dimness  of  sight  or  complete  blindness.  Ijoeal  meningeal  thickenings 
and  cerebritis  portend  monoplegias,  epileptoid  convulsions,  and  mental 
defect.  Though  the  disease  is  not  one  of  ])roved  contagiousness,  sepa- 
ration of  the  patient  from  the  other  members  of  the  family  should  be 
insisted  u])on.     The  tubercular  variety  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  first  consideration  in  the  management  of  a  ease 
IS  the  removal,  if  possible,  of  the  infection  atrium.  Cranial  suppura- 
tion and  injuries  demand  immediate  surgical  attention.  Optic,  nasal, 
pharyngeal,  intestinal,  and  ])elvic  cavities  should  be  rendered  aseptic  if 
their  f)rgans  or  contents  fall  under  siis])iri(in.  Intestinal  antise])sis  is 
always  in  order.  To  this  end  free  catliarsis  and  the  administration  of 
antifermentatives  are  indicated  as  well  as  by  the  usual  constipation. 
Miiuite  doses  of  calomel,  ^  of  a  grain,  repeated  every  half  hour  or 
hour  until  active  results  are  obtained,  can  be  liighly  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  mercurial  may  have  a  widely  difl'used 
microbicidal  value. 

From  the  first  the  patients  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  quiet,  moder- 
ately darkened  room,  and  all  annoyances  to  which  their  hyperestlietic 
senses  make  theiu  especially  respcuisive  sliould  be  prevented.  Kxtrenie 
delirium  will  often  require  a  sedative.  In  the  presence  of  the  cephal- 
algia bromids,  chloral,  Indian  hemp,  and  other  ordinary  means  will 
practically  always  fail.  The  coal-tar  derivatives  are  equally  valueless, 
and  nothing  but  mor|)hin  will  give  relief.  Its  hyjiodermatic  admin- 
istration is  by  all  odds  to  be  preferred  except  in  infants.  If  high  tem- 
perature be  present,  antipyretic  drugs  must  be  enq>loyed  witii  great 
circumspection.  They  often  have  no  effect,  and  their  depressing  acti(jn 
sometimes  constitutes  a  real  danger  in  a  disease  marked  by  symptoms 
of  disturbed  eanliac  and  respiratory  .nnervation.  Tepid  to  cool  baths 
witii  cold  alfusious  to  the  iii'ad,  sj)onging,  and  the  pack  may  be  used  to 
better  advantage.  Hot  baths  are  decidedly  valuable.  They  often  allay 
the  delirium,  reduce  the  temperature,  and  clear  up  the  clouded  mind. 
The  use  of  an  ice-bag  or  ice-coil  to  the  head  frequently  gives  comfort  to 
the  patient  and  renders  the  head-pain  bearable.  Counterirritation  along 
tiie  spine  is  a  measure  of  doubtful  utility,  and  always  attended  by  the 
danger  of  setting  up  serious  ulceration  or  actual  sloughing. 

In  the  de])rcssed  jjcriod  sedatives  are  no  longer  required,  and  stimu- 
lants, like  strychin  and  whisky,  will  often  need  to  be  sharply  pushed 
'••Burlin.  kliii.  Wochens.,"  April  19.  1S97. 
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to  meet  the  failino;  action  of  the  heart  oi-  hmgs.  When  eonia  lias- 
appeared,  it  niav  otten  be  broken  and  sometimes  happily  ended  by  the 
application  of  a  fly-blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  It  should  be  sulK- 
ciently  large, — two  by  six  inches  for  an  adult, — and  extend  from  one 
mastoid  to  the  other.  If  this  is  not  efficacious  or  the  coma  again  develop, 
a  drastic  cathartic — one  to  five  drops  of  croton  oil  in  emulsion — may 
render  similar  service.  In  the  same  way  repeated  spinal  puncture  with 
full  drainage  of  the  fluid  sometimes  products  immediate  benefit.  By 
recurring  in  turn  to  the  blister,  cathartic,  puncture,  and  baths,  with 
cool  affusions  to  the  head,  no  doubt  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
often  hindered.  Unfortunately,  it  usually  again  takes  up  its  course, 
but  occasionally  such  measures  seem  to  definitely  check  the  malady 
and  recover>-  slowly  follows.  Aufrecht'  recommends  full  hot  baths 
of  about  100°  F.  for  ten  minutes.  Their  apparent  effect  sometimes 
is  to  reduce  temperature,  diminish  the  headache,  accelerate  the  pulse, 
and  induce  sleep.  As  many  as  eight  a  day  have  been  given  with  ex- 
cellent results  by  Woroschilsky.^ 

The  use  of  larsje  doses  of  iodids  with  the  expectation  of  causing  re- 
sorption of  the  effusion  usually  only  result.s  in  distressing  the  patient's 
stomach,  reducing  his  strength,  and  increasing  the  vomiting.  Shaving 
the  head  is  rarelv  called  for,  but  a  heavy  mass  of  hair  may  usually  be 
removed  with  advantage.  Mercurial  inunctions  seem  at  times  to  lend 
help  even  in  the  absence  of  syphilitic  taint.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
they  be  applied  to  the  scalp  or  to  the  limbs,  so  far  as  the  effect  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  non-hairy  parts  are  more  convenient  and  less  irritable. 
Crede's  colloid  of  silver  ointment  and  iodoform  ointment  in  large  doses 
applied  to  the  shaven  head  have  advocates,  and  may  be  properly  em- 
ployed. Good  results  have  been  claimed  for  subcutaneous  injection  of 
the  bichlorid  of  mercury  ui  doses  of  tV  of  a  grain  several  times  a  day 
in  children.  In  cases  showing  the  diplococcus  of  Weichselbaum,  Flex- 
ner's  serum  should  be  emplo>'ed  by  spinal  puncture.  Favorable  results 
from  its  use  seem  to  be  directly  proportional  to  its  early  administration. 
Every  suspected  case  must,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  spinal  puncture 
and  bacteriological  examination  as  an  initial  proceeding. 

Important  items  in  the  treatment  of  meningitis  are  the  nursing  and 
nutrition  of  the  patient.  A  careful,  intelligent,  preferably  trained, 
nurse  who  will  exclude  visitors  and  members  of  the  family  and  ])revent 
disturbing  sounds,  bright  lights,  and  all  annoyances,  is  the  salvation  of 
some  cases.  Thus  f)nly  can  constant  watchfulness  of  pulse,  respiration, 
and  temperature,  which  may  show  extreme  and  critical  variations  in  an 
hour,  lie  ]irovided  and  emergencies  met  as  they  arise.  Nourishment  in 
small  quantities  can  usually  be  administered  frequently.  If  the  cerebral 
vomiting  persist,  morphin  is  practically  the  only  measure  we  can  rely 
upon  to  check  it.  In  the  stuporous  states  rectal  alimentation  will  he 
serviceable,  or  the  nasal  stomach-tube  in  skilled  hands  may  be  employed. 
If  deglutition  is  difficult,  one  of  these  is  imperatively  demanded.  Large 
cpiantities  of  soups,  custards,  whey,  junket,  beef-juice,  and  eggs  may  he 
given  with  advantage  from  first  to  last.     The  bowels  must  be  active. 

The  question  of  trephining  the  cranium  and  draining  the  meninges 
and  ventricles  has  received  favorable  consideration  in  those  cases  where 

i"Therap.  Monatshefte,"  Aug.,  1894.  'Ibid.,  Feb.,  189.5. 
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deepening  coma  and  failing  circulation  point  to  increasing  intracranial 
pressure.     The  results  thus  obtained,  howcAer,  are  not  encouraging. 

In  recovered  cases  treatment  is  directed  toward  building  up  the 
general  health.  Inflammatory  thickening  and  remaining  effusion  may 
perhaps  be  benefited  by  iodid  of  potassium  and  mild  mercurial  courses. 
Weakened  or  j^aralyzed  extremities  should  receive  careful  electrical  and 
massage  treatment  as  soon  as  the  active  febrile  stage  subsides.  All 
severe  physical  and  mental  fatigue  should  be  avoifled  for  a  long  period. 
Exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  use  of  stimulants  will  be  found  especially 
detrimental. 

VARIETIES  OF   LEPTOMENINGITIS. 

The  Diplococcus  Variety  of  Meningitis. — In  the  description  of 
leptomeningitis  which  has  jircceded,  the  cpitlcinic  and  sporadic  features 
have  been  made  prominent,  and  cases  due  to  the  dij)lococcus  infection 
have  been  tlie  basis  of  the  descriptions. 

Etiology. ^In  this  variety  the  etiology  of  the  disease  is  clear  and 
definite  ;  it  invariably  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  diplococcus  of  Weich- 
selbatun,  which  is  very  commonly  found  in  piu'e  culture  in  the  mem- 
branes and  ventricles  of  tiic  brain,  (ir  in  the  Hiiid  nbtained  l)y  spinal 
puncture.  It  is  probable  that  the  germ  finds  entry  tlirougii  the  respira- 
tory spaces,  cither  by  way  of  the  nose  or  the  lungs.  Its  well-known 
endemic  and  epidemic  character  furnishes  one  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
eases under  circumstances  where  many  ]ico])le  are  conipelled  to  livi'  in 
narrow  quarters — as  in  barracks,  on  shipl)oard,  in  schools,  etc.,  lint 
where  sanitary  precautions  can  be  maintained  and  disinfection  practised 
it  is  apparently  readily  controllable.  The  detection  and  control  of 
carriers  is  highly  im])ortant,  but,  as  yet,  the  com])lete  eradication  of 
infection  in  such  cas>?s  presents  very  serious  difficulty. 

The  syniptomatolog'y  embraces  featiu'es  which  have  been  dwelt 
upou  in  previous  jwges.  The  onset,  usually  insidious,  with  headache 
and  malaise,  .sometimes  is  abrupt. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  even 
a  few  months,  and  in  various  epidemics  shows  a  similarity  of  features, 
the  early  cases  being  more  severe  than  those  that  develop  later,  so  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  outbreak  the  severity  of  the  disease  seems  to  be 
attenuated  and  the  ])rognosis  improved. 

Diag-nosis  of  this  variety  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  the  bacterial 
infection,  and  tiiis  is  obtained  usually  by  sj)inal  punctin-e.  While  one 
mav  alwavs  >iuspcct  the  diplococcus  in  epidenue  couditions,  tiie  proof  is 
easily  obtained. 

The  prognosis  varies  under  different  conditions  of  a  given  epidemic, 
and  in  different  epidemics  it  also  shows  a  considerable  range  of  mortality 
percentage.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  are  better  than  in  any  other 
variety  of  meningeal  infection,  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  cases  recovering. 

Tii'e  treatment,  wiiile  embracing  the  general  features  of  nursing  and 
care  which  have  lieen  already  outlined,  nuist  i)e  said  to  turn  specifically 
U])on  the  eva(;nation  of  a  certain  amount  of  spinal  fluid  and  the  injw- 
tion  <if  a  certain  amoimt  of  Flexner's  serum.  Tiie  usual  dose  for  an 
adult  is  40  c.c.      Bv  s]iinal  piuicture  a  similar  amotnit  of  s|iinal  fiuid  is 
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evacuated,  and  immediately  the  serum  is  introduced  into  the  spinal  canal. 
The  same  or  a  somewhat  smaller  dose  is  repeated  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  depending  upon  the  progress  of  the  case  ;  and  again  later  oo 
one  or  more  doses  may  he  uswl  if  required.  The  jKjrcentage  of  recov- 
eries under  this  aduiinistrutiou,  when  early  employed,  is  decidedly 
greater  than  under  an,\'  other  method  of  management.  The  patient 
should  be  treated  as  an  infectious  case,  measures  of  isolation  maintained 
to  guard  those  who  might  otherwise  come  in  contact,  and  in  most  large 
cities  it  is  required  to  report  cases  of  this  sort  to  the  health  officers. 

The  tubercular  variety  of  meningitis,  ba.si/<tr  vwnit'.gitis,  amte 
hydrocephalus,  is  a  local  manifestation  of  the  action  of  Koeh's  bacillus, 
usually  most  intense  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  commonly  attended  hy 
distention  of  the  ventricles,  almost  invari^ibly  if  not  always  secondary, 
and  practically  always  fatal. 

Etiology. — The  pathological  jirocess  in  this  form  of  meningitis  is 
clear  and  definite.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  carried  to  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  l)y  the  vascular  system  finds  in  the  pial  fluid  and  the  perivas- 
cular spaces  a  suitable  paljulum  and  an  excellent  l)reeding  ground.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  a  primary  focus  of  tulx'rcular  infection  is  found  in 
other  organs.  The  absolute  exclusion  of  such  original  disease  is  practi- 
cally impossible  in  the  few  remaining  cases  where  it  is  not  readily  discov- 
ered. It  has  been  suggested  that  infection  nught  reach  the  cranial  contents 
bv  wav  of  the  nasd  vault  and  criljriform  openings.  This  can  not  be  denied, 
but  .seems  improbable  and  lacks  confirmation.  Though  tul)ercular  infec- 
tion of  the  soft  brain-coverings  may  occur  at  any  af/e,  the  years  of  life 
between  two  and  ten  show"  an  overwhelnnng  proportion  thus  affected. 
Before  the  age  of  six  months  and  in  advanced  years  it  is  practically 
unknown.  ft  gradually  diminishes  after  the  age  of  ten  and  is  infre- 
quent after  thirty-five.  The  other  ettologieal  factors  are  those  that  are 
common  to  all  tubercular  processes.  Heredity,  both  tubercular  and 
neurotic,  has  a  signifieancc.  Urban  pojndations,  conditions  of  crowd- 
ing, winter  and  s])ring  (the  .seasons  of  exposure  and  ]ioor  ventilation), 
depressing  influences,  deprivation,  and  tubercular  contamination  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  Traumatism 
may  induce  a  tubercular  meningitis  perhaps  by  reducing  the  resistive 
factor  in  the  tissues  that  stays  the  bacillary  invasion.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  a  conmion  observation  that  spinal  and  head  injuries  in  themselves 
rather  trifling,  are  followed  by  the  disease  in  numerous  in.stance.s. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Upon  opening  the  skull  and  reflecting 
the  dura,  hardly  any  inflammatory  action  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  seen. 
The  arachnopia  is  sometimes  a  httle  lacking  in  luster  along  the  course 
of  the  main  cerebral  arteries.  At  the  base,  however,  the  morbid  picture 
is  comparatively  uniform  and  striking.  At  the  arterial  circle  of  Willis, 
extending  along  the  basilar  furrows,  between  the  peduncles  and  the 
pons,  covering  the  interpeduncular  space,  and  especially  marked  in  the 
Sylvian  fissures,  is  a  thick,  almost  gummy  exudate,  dotted  with  small 
masses  of  a  dirty  whitish  color.  Tiiese  are  tubercles  in  various  stages  of 
development  or  degeneration.  They  frequently  dot  the  pia  on  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  brain  and  .sometimes  reach  to  the  vertex.  They  are 
always  grouped  near  the  blood-channels  and  vascular  sjiaces,  through 
which  evidently  the  infecting  organism  reaches  the  meninges. 
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The  exudate,  often  of  a  clear,  jelly-like  consistence,  is  frequently 
turbid,  gra,\isn-yellow,  and  not  rarely  purulent  or  even  greenish.  It  is 
found  in  greatest  quantities  at  the  base,  but  ascends  with  the  cerebral 
vessels  along  the  pial  spaces,  filling  the  sulci  and  interlobular  grooves. 
It  travels  down  the  perivascular  sheaths  into  the  cortical  substance,  and 
invades  the  ventricles  through  the  transverse  fissure.  The  inflammation 
is  here  propagated  to  the  ventricular  ependymal  lining,  resulting  in  a 
great  increase  of  fluid,  with  dilataticm  of  the  ventricles  and  a  condition 
which  early  gave  to  this  disease  the  distinctive  name  of  ande  hi/dro- 
cephalm.  This  feature  is  seldom  wanting  and  may,  by  pressure,  cause 
marked  flattening  of  the  convolutions. 

The  granular  tubercles,  usually  visible  at  a  glance,  sometimes  require 
a  little  .search.  If  the  pia  be  stripped  off  and  floated  in  a  little  clear 
water,  the  tubercles  can  be  much  more  readily  distinguished.  They  are 
grouped  about  the  arterioles  or  disseminated  along  the  larger  vessels  in 
patches  and  small  masses,  which  may  rarely  unite  to  form  a  continuous 
covering  for  wide  areas  of  the  brain-surface.  They  present  the  variations 
which  nif.k  tubercles  elsewhere,  depending  upon  their  age  and  develop- 
ment or  disintegration.  Microscopically,  they  are  often  ibuiid  to  occlude 
the  perivascular  spaces,  giving  rise  at  times  to  .-•riiall  softenings  and 
hemorrhages,  which  occasionally  attain  sufficient  ])roportions  to  e\'])lain 
the  focal  symptoms  that  may  have  been  clinically  manifest.  These 
infarcts  are  usually  found  in  the  basal  ganglia  and  tlie  cerebral  peduncles. 
The  perivascular  extension  of  the  intlannnation  determines  more  or  less 
cerebritis,  and  when  the  pia  is  removed  it  often  decorticates  tiie  brain  in 
conse((uence  of  the  soft  adhesions  that  have  formed.  Infrecjuently  there 
are  slight  adhesions  between  the  pia  an<l  dura. 

In  a  large  projxirtion  of  eases  of  tubercular  meningitis  the  spinal  eord 
is  also  invaded.  The  meninges,  meningeal  vessels,  and  the  cord  itself 
present  features  analogous  to  those  found  within  the  cranium.  The  exu- 
date is  most  marked  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  grooves  of  the  cord, 
and  the  meningeal  changes  are  always  greater  on  the  dorsal  surfiice. 

Tubercular  meningitis  presents  carirtirs  in  which  the  pathological  find- 
ings are  most  marketl  at  the  vertex.  This  is  so  rare  that  the  disease 
was  formerly  known  and  described  simply  as  basilar  meningitis.  Occa- 
sionally a  circumscribed  tubercle  or  a  tubercular  mass  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  of,  and  constitutes,  an  intracranial  tumor.  Again,  the  men- 
ingeal involvement  is  only  a  part  of  disseminated  miliary  tuberculosis, 
appearing  at  once  in  the  head,  lungs,  intestines,  peritoneum,  and  abdo- 
minal parenchvmatous  organs.  In  these  cases,  while  all  tlie  j)ial  struc- 
tures are  the  seat  of  granular  tubercles,  they  are  most  profuse  along  the 
vascular  routes.  Ordinarily,  tliey  are  not  attended  with  nnieii  exuda- 
tion and  brain  symptoms  may  b(>  quite  lacking  during  life. 

Bdctrrlolor/icdl/i/  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  Koch  is  always  found,  and 
usualiv  is  present  alone.  Secondary  mixed  infections  are  extremely 
rare  and  ])urely  adventitious.  A  case  has  been  met  in  which  the 
pneumococeus  was  also  present.  Primary  tubercular  processes  in  other 
organ.s,  as  in  the  serous  sacs,  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  the  mesentery,  the 
mediastinum,  or  the  genito-urinary  tract,  are  connuonly  found.  A  single 
caseous  mediastinal  gland  has  .served  as  the  .starting-point  for  the  me- 
ningeal infection. 
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Symptoms. — The  onset  of  tubercular  meningitis  is  insidious  and  its 
course  protracted.  Cases,  however,  manifest  wide  variations.  The  typ- 
ical cases  occur  in  childhood.  Those  occurring  later  in  life  are  usually 
preceded  by  well-marked  tubercular  disease  to  which  the  meningeal 
complication  is  added  in  a  natural  order.  In  adults  transient  pecu- 
liarities of  a  mental  character,  such  as  hebetude,  anorexia,  child- 
ishness, and  irritalsility,  may  be  prominent  for  weeks  before  distinct 
meningeal  symptoms  appear.  Children,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently present  an  antecedent  appearance  of  good  health,  the  j)riinary 
focus  of  disease  having  been  so  insignificant  as  to  produce  no  notable 
symptoms.  They  become  peevish,  fretful,  and  out  of  sorts.  Appetite 
and  sleep  are  disturbed.  After  a  week  or  two  of  prodromal  malaise 
with  perhaps  a  little  headache,  an  occasional  vomiting  spell,  and  slight 
febrile  distui'bance,  they  are  noticed  to  be  apathetic,  then  distinctly 
drowsy,  and  later  stuporous.  If  disturbed,  they  comjilain  of  head- 
ache or  manifest  discomfort  and  may  vomit.  The  triad  of  symptoms — 
hect/idche,  roinitiiif/,  and  constipation — following  a  more  or  less  protracted 
period  of  malaise,  which  may  rarely  extend  over  months,  marked  by 
general  physical  deterioration  and  often  by  great  loss  of  flesh,  has  serious 
significance.  The  stuporous  repose  is  often  pierced,  but  not  broken,  by 
a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  the  hydrocophalic  cry,  which  in  some  cases  is  fre- 
quent and  distressing.  It  is  apparently  due  to  the  head-pain.  There  is 
retraction  of  the  head  with  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  neck,  and  the 
entire  spine  maybe  fixed.  Slight  opisthotonos  is  common.  The  thighs 
are  flexed  on  the  trunk,  the  legs  on  the  thighs,  the  abdomen  becomes  nidre 
and  more  retracted,  and  finally  presents  the  scaphoid  or  boat-shaped  hol- 
lowing that  is  classical.  The  masticatory  muscles  sometimes  are  simi- 
larly stiffened,  and  the  Kernig  symptom  of  rigidity  of  the  knee  when  the 
hip-joints  are  flexed  is  usually  present. 

The  tcndon-rejiexett,  sometimes  indistinct,  arc  often  increased  at  first 
and  gradually  diminish  as  the  depression  and  stupor  develop.  The  vom- 
itimj  continues  at  intervals  and  is  of  the  cerebral  type,  unattended  by 
evidence  of  gastric  disturbance.  The  temperature,  though  fickle,  usually 
shows  an  evening  elevation.  It  is  rarely  extremely  high  until  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  disease,  when  it  attains  103°  to  105°  F.,  or  even 
more,  but  from  101°  to  102.5°  is  frequently  seen.  Occasionally  it 
drops  behjw  the  normal  and  may  show  considerable  variation  in  the 
course  of  an  hour. 

The  rrxjiimtion  is  not  notably  disturbed  until  stuporous  or  comatose 
conditions  obtain,  when  it  is  irregular,  sighing,  slowed,  and  of  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  variety  ;  but  Simon  ^  asserts  that  from  the  first  there  is 
a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  res])iratory  movements  of  chest  and  diaphragm. 
The  pulse  then  becomes  much  altered.  It  is  slowed,  often  irregular,  and 
just  before  death  becomes  uncountably  frequent.  It  is  in  tubercular 
meningitis,  especially  that  the  dixsociatiou  of  pidse,  temperature,  and 
respiration  is  found.  Its  diagnostic  value  is  great.  Thus,  when  the 
temperature  exceeds  100°,  the  pulse  may  show  a  subnormal  rate,  and 
the  respiration  be  slow  or  rapid. 

As  the  lesion  is  usually  basilar,  involvement  of  rniniul  iicrrcn  is  the 
rule.     Sight  is   often   dimmed,   and   the    o[)hthalmoscope   demonstrates' 

>  "La  France  M6d.,"  March  29,  1895. 
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changes  in  the  fiindus-picture  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Simple  hypere- 
mia, marked  congestion,  and  papillitis  may  be  expected.  Of  pathogno- 
monic importance  is  the  not  infrequent  presence  of  tuliercles  in  the 
retinal  or  choroid  tunics.  Very  early  there  is  disturbance  of  the  tliird 
nerve  in  the  Ibrin  of  pujiillary  inactivity  and  a  tendency  to  miosis,  which 
later  gives  way  to  wide  dilatation.  Squires  *  describes  a  rhythmical  di- 
latation and  contraction  of  the  pupils  caused  by  extending  and  flexing 
the  head.  As  the  head  is  bent  l>ack\vard  the  ]iu]iils  slowly  dilate  and 
again  contract  when  the  head  is  brought  forward,  the  pupillary  variation 
being  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  flexion  and  extension.  Strabismic 
deviations  of  the  eyes,  or  fixity  of  the  globes,  should  be  carefully  sought 
for.  In  older  jiatients  diplopia  is  frequently  noteil.  A  strung  convergent 
upward  squint,  drawing  the  ]»u]iils  almost  to  the  iTiner  canthus  and  turn- 
ing the  globes  well  up  is  usual  in  dee]iconui.  The /'/e/o/ *(<'/•(•<•  is  rather 
frequently  affected  with  a  corresponding  paretic  condition  of  the  face. 
Deviation  of  the  tongue,  jiliaryngeal  and  laryngeal  distress,  nuu'k  the  im- 
plication oi' the  posterior  members  of  the  ci'anial  group.  The  mental  xlnfc, 
aside  from  the  stupor,  is  one  of  confusion,  often  marked  by  moderate  de- 
lirium. When  the  patient  is  roused  or  is  aljle  to  respond  he  resents  all  in- 
terference. Kaj)id  cinaciatio))  attends  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Spliinc- 
tcric  roidrol  is  not  often  disturbed,  except  that  in  the  comatose  state  the 
bladder  and  bowels  act  automatically,  and  their  contents  are  uncon- 
sciously voided  under  the  patient.  Retention  of  urine,  however,  is 
sometimes  noted  and  persistent ;  obstinate  conidipation  is  the  rule  unless 
intestinal  tuberculosis  causes  diarrheid  discharges. 

Vdnoinotor  disturbances  are  manifest  in  fluslics  and  pallor,  which 
frequently  succeed  each  other  ra[>idly  or  a[)pear  side  by  side  on  face 
and  trunk  in  peculiar  distrii)ution.  The  tai-lic  cerehrak  is  present.  The 
persistence  and  intensity  of  the  streaks  on  the  skin  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  produced  give  some  significance  to  a  phenomenon  ob- 
served in  many  unallied  conditions. 

Lhurubtons  sometimes  open  theseciuenee  of  acute  nuniifestatious,  but 
more  often  appear  later ;  very  rarely  are  they  entirely  absent.  Due  in  large 
part  to  the  irritation  of  the  bulbar  region,  they  are  usually  generalized 
anil  protracted.  (Jouvulsive  tirilchint/s,  especially  in  the  face  and  hands, 
indicate  the  extension  of  the  irritation  onto  the  lateral  aspects  of  tiie 
brain.  By  localized  disturbances  in  the  motor  cortex,  -sjx/.sy/i  of  a  Jack- 
sonian  variety  may  be  induced.  Similarly  ])aresis  is  often  found,  which 
may  be  localized.  In  cases  of  protracted  onset,  sonic  wavering  in  the 
gait,  or  even  marked  staggering  ;nul  clumsiness,  are  of  the  same  signifi- 
cance. 

After  a  variable,  active  perioil  of  a  few  daj-s,  a  week,  or  even  longer, 
a  marked  iriiiission  of  the  stupor,  convulsions,  vomiting,  and  other  signs 
of  antixc  disease  is  usually  noted.  It  is  frecjuently  fi>llowed  by  a  period 
of  vacillating  improvement  that  only  too  often  gives  false  hope  and  ill- 
founded  security.  After  a  number  of  oscillations,  in  .some  of  which 
the  patient  mav  seem  to  touch  the  border-land  of  complete  relief,  the 
♦liscase  again  takes  up  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  Such  remis- 
sions mav  last  from  one  month  to  a  ycar,^  and  terminate  without  cause, 

1  "  X.  Y.  Med.  Kec,"  Miinli  i;C.,  li)U4. 
=  L'Hote,  "Tlu-se  lie  Lille,"  li'04. 
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or  apparently  as  the  result  of  a  fall,  shock,  or  intercurrent  slight  illness. 
All  the  symptoms  of  depression  reappear,  the  coma  intensifies,  tiie 
pressure  indications  increase,  the  temperature  runs  uj),  stertor  comes  on, 
the  pulse  is  inordinately  accelerated,  and  deatii  from  respiratory  or  car- 
diac failure  closes  the  scene,  often  attended  by  cduvulsions,  due,  per- 
haps, to  the  a^piiyxiatcd  blood  state.  Occasionally  a  stuporous  or  even 
comatose  condition,  lasting  days  and  weeks,  may  precede  the  fatal  ter- 
mination. Spinnl  sipnpfoins  arc  conunon.  The  rigidity  of  the  back 
and  lower  extremities,  and  great  tenderness  along  the  spine  and  over 
the  skin,  indicate  spinal  involvement ;  but  the  overwhelming  cerebral 
side  of  the  disease  usually  obscures  the  less  strongly  marked  filatures  of 
cordal  extension. 

Course. — A  disease  marked  by  such  pronounced  variations  of 
intensity,  and  even  of  localization,  neces.sarily  presents  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  its  course  and  duration.  !Most  frequently  it  is  subacute. 
Rare  cases  reach  a  fatal  termination  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
onset  of  marked  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prodromal  stage 
may  extend  over  weeks  and  months,  with  remissions  of  all  symptoms  at 
intervals.  Again,  the  mid-period,  marked  by  fluctuation,  may  protract 
the  disease  for  days  and  weeks.  Ordinarily,  the  malady  presents  four 
fairly  marked  clinical  stages  :  (1)  The  prodromal  period,  of  indefinite 
length ;  (2)  the  period  of  irritation  and  excitement,  varying  from  a  few 
days  U)  a  week  ;  (3)  the  period  of  oscillation,  lasting  about  as  long,  and, 
finally,  (4)  the  period  of  marked  dejiression,  attended  by  paralytic 
features,  deepening  coma,  and  death.  This  refers  principally  to  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  childhood.  Tooth  noted  an  average  duration  of 
fourteen  days  in  29  cases,  of  which  the  shortest  was  of  five  and  the  longest 
thirty-three  days;  yet  exceptional  cases  run  through  many  months.  In 
adults  it  is  likely  to  run  a  more  varied  and  protracted  course,  and  in  the 
rare  .senile  cases  it  often  provokes  but  insignificant  disturbances. 

The  diag-nosis  is  avowedly  difficult.  In  the  pmdromal  period  it  is 
never  positive.  A\  hen  drowsiness,  headache,  vomiting,  and  con.stipa- 
tiou  are  found  following  a  week  or  more  of  malaise  and  petulance,  the 
meningeal  character  of  the  trouble  would  he  pertinently  suggested. 
The  detection  of  a  primary  tul)ercular  process,  or  of  tubercles  in  the 
retina,  is  a  j)ractical  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis.  Strong  hereditary 
tendency  to  tuberculosis,  and  more  emphatically  a  family  history  of 
several  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  would  raise  a  strong  presump- 
tion, when  attended  by  the  cerebral  triad,  headache,  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipation, that  tuliercular  meningeal  infection  had  taken  place.  Con- 
tinued exposure  to  tu})crcular  infection  has  some  significance.  The 
differential  diagnosis  from  acute  meningitis  depends  principally  on  the 
subacute  onset  and  lower  grade  of  intensity  of  all  the  symptoms  in  the 
tubercular  variety.  Tliis  is  nuinifestly  indefinite,  and  clinically  the  two 
forms  of  meningitis  can  not  always  be  distinguished.  Quincke's  punc- 
ture furnishes  a  practical  test.  The  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  found  in 
the  spinal  fluid  in  about  four-fifths  of  the  tubercular  cases.  Positive 
inoculation  tests  in  guinea-pigs  are  equally  valuable  as  proving  the 
tubercular  character  of  the  meningitis,  even  when  no  bacilli  can  be 
found  in  the  fluid  by  immediate  microscopical  search.  In  other  cases 
the  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  or  of  pus  has  made  a  differential  diag- 
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nosis  possilile.  It  is  pn^baljle  that  observations  of  the  opsonic  index 
may  be  of  some  diagnostic  imjiortance  here,  as  in  pLdmouarv  and  other 
wide-spread  tubercular  processes.  The  positive  tuberculin  (von  Pirquct) 
and  ophthalmic  tests  have  a  value  only  as  showing  the  presence  of  a 
tubercular  process  somewhere  iu  the  body. 

Prognosis. — Practically  the  only  hopeful  point  in  prognosis  is  the 
possilHlity  of  a  mistaken  diagnosis.  A  few  undoubted  cases  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis  have  recovered,  and  tlie  post-tuljercular  lesion  has  been 
found  after  death  from  subsequent  and  unrelated  causes.  Dr.  G.  Fut- 
terer/  formerly  assistant  to  Rindfleisch,  relates  a  case  in  which  tuber- 
cular menhigitis  had  been  diagnosed  by  Prof.  Leube.  Five  years  later 
calcareous  tubercles  were  found  in  the  spinal  meninges.  Henoch, 
Pollitzer,  Freyhan,  and  Avanzino  ^  also  rejiort  cases  that  have  a  similar 
bearing,  and  A.  E.  Martin  '■'  has  been  aljle  to  taliulate  20  undoubted 
cases  recorded  since  1894.  Their  extreme  rarity  hardly  invalidates  the 
rule  of  fatality.  Owing,  in  some  cases,  to  the  dithculty  of  a  ditl'erential 
diagnosis,  the  physician  should  always  maintain  a  margin  of  re>erve. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  oscillatory  peril  id  of  the  disease, 
when  apparent  recovery  may  be  most  deceptive. 

Treatment. — Tlie  same  general  management  and  care  should  be 
employed  as  in  acute  meningitis.  Actuated  l)y  the  beneficial  results  of 
iodoform  injections  in  tubercular  joint-disease,  in  (iermany  inunctions 
of  the  shaven  scalp  with  the  same  medicament  have  been  warmly  advo- 
cated. They  may  be  tried.  All  arc  united  on  the  use  of  calomel  in 
small  repeated  doses.  Tlie  mercurial  not  only  is  the  best  agent  against 
the  constipation,  but  may  have  some  effect  u]Kin  tiie  iiiHammatdry  pnjcess 
within  the  skull.  The  extreme  tendency  to  rapiil  emaciaticjn  suggests 
the  most  careful  and  persistent  efforts  to  maintain  the  nutrition  by  every 
possible  means.  When  the  stomach  is  intolerant,  rectal  alimentation 
may  be  employed  and  cod-liver  oil  inunctions  are  useful.  Digestion  can 
sometimes  be  assisted  by  peptonizing  and  predigesting  the  food.  Stim- 
ulation by  whisky  or  a  good  wine  is  important  in  the  later  stages. 
During  the  period  of  excitement  sedatives  are  required.  In  children 
the  bromid  of  potassium  is  a  useful  remedy.  It  frequently  controls 
the  headache  and  reduces  the  convulsive  tendency.  The  action 
of  the  potassium  salt  in  producing  arterial  contraction  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  chloral,  which  may  be  profitably  combined  with 
it.  Applications  of  ice  or  the  cold  coil  to  the  head  seem  at  times  to 
give  some  comfort  and  relief  from  pain.  Antipyretics,  aside  from  fre- 
quent gentle  sponging,  are  rarely  indicated  and  usually  do  no  go<xl. 
The  hot  bath  often  effectually  controls  the  convulsions.  Of  late  the  value 
of  drainage  or  mere  exploration  of  the  peritoneum  in  tubercular  infec- 
tion of  that  cavity  lias  tin-ned  attention  to  the  possible  value  of  a  similar 
procedure  in  tubercular  meningitis.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been 
drain.'d  and  tlie  ventricles  tapped  with  alleged  temporary  improvement. 
Quincke's  lumbar  puncture,  which  certainly  reduces  intracranial  pres- 
sure and  removes  the  fluid,  has,  in  the  cases  reported  by  Strahan,  been 

1  "Chicago  Medical  Recorder,"  June,  1S95. 

2  "Rif.  Med.,"  Aug.  20,  1903. 
»  "Brain,"  1909,  p.  209. 
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followed  by  ^eco^•e^y  once.  As  a  fatal  ending  is  the  only  reasonable 
expectation  when  the  diagnosis  has  been  confirmed  by  the  lumbar 
puncture,  the  injection  of  iodoform  emulsions  or  other  solutions  within 
the  spinal  and  cranial  dura  may  be  attempted  with  propriety.  Serum 
treatment  to  im])ro\e  the  opsonic  condition  may  be  properly  employed. 
In  protracted  cases  tulierculin  may  be  used  in  ^•e^y  small  amounts, 
as  there  is  supposed  to  be  danger  of  producing  a  scAere  meningeal  reac- 
tion, but  such  has  not  been  my  observation. 

Serous  Meningitis. — A  number  of  cases  were  first  reported  by 
Hugeuin,  Opjicnheim,  Eichliorst,  and  others  presenting  merely  a  very 
much  increa.--ed  cerebrospinal  fluid,  with  a  clinical  history  of  a  low  grade 
of  meningitis.  Later,  Quincke,  by  his  spinal  puncture,  was  able  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  meningitis,  which  he  believed  to 
be  analogous  to  a  pleurisy,  and  denied  that  it  was  of  bacterial  origin. 
In  some  cases  the  fluid  distends  the  ventricles  especially,  and  such  have 
been  called  inenuiffitiii  infrrna  srro.-^a.  In  otiier  cases  the  external  men- 
ingeal spaces  were  more  affected,  and  the  cortical  pia,  giving  rise  to  the 
term  menim/itis  externa  serosa.  British  authors  have  apparently  de- 
scriiied  the  same  condition  under  the  term  chronic  iiifantUc  incningititt. 

In  the  etiofog-y  of  the  condition,  though  Quincke  .saw  oidy  vaso- 
motor or  angioneurotic  activity,  involving  mainly  the  choroid  plexus  or 
the  cortical  pia,  many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  serous 
accumulation  was  undoubtedly  .secondary  to  infections.  Finkelstein  and 
Pfaundler  have  reported  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  cerebrosjmial 
canal.  A  preceding  pnenm<iui:i  or  typlioid  is  a  connuou  clinical  obser- 
vation, and  even  tuberculosis.  A  serous  meningitis  may  arise  from  an 
otitis  media,  and  in  nursing  children  follows  in  some  instances  a  gastro- 
enteritis. In  older  children  whooping-cough  and  measles,  in  adults 
trauma  and  alcoholism,  have  seemed  to  act  as  causative  factors.  Tlie 
infective  bacteria  presented  by  such  cases  emljrace  pneumococcus,  stajiliy- 
lococcus,  streptococcus,  bacterium  coli,  tubercle  bacilli,'  and  typhoid 
bacillus.  They  seem  to  present  but  slight  virulence,  and  are  found  in 
very  small  numbers  in  the  exudate  of  the  meninges  or  of  the  sj)inal 
fluid. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  serous  meningitis  is  marked  by  a 
flattening  of  the  convolutions  and  great  widenintr  of  the  ventricles  when 
the  fluid  is  mainly  accuunilatcd  in  these  cavities.  The  fluid  is  greatly 
increased  in  tpiantity  and  perfectly  clear  in  a])pearance.  The  brain  is 
edematous.  The  cortical  pia  generally  presents  evidence  of  slight  in- 
flammation and  a  swollen  edematous  condition.  This  is  particularly 
marked  in  those  cases  where  the  accumulation  of  the  fluid  is  mainly  ex- 
terior to  the  ventricles.  The  lymphocytes  are  relatively  few  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  the  albumin  increased  in  quantity. 

The  symptomatology  is  neither  so  severe  nor  so  typical  as  in  ordi- 
nary acute  infective  meningitis.  In  nursing  children,  where  the  disease 
generally  is  secondary  to  intestinal  disorders,  it  frequently  is  overlooked, 
but  it  may  present  very  severe  and  rapidly  developing  symptoms,  with 
elevated  temperature  and  convulsion.s,  leading  to  coma,  rigidity  of  the 
neck,  Kernig's  sign,  changes  of  the  pupil,  and  death  in  a  few  days.  In 
1  Homen,  Buliut,  "  Xeurolog.  Centralblatt,"  No.  21,  1909,  p.  1184. 
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older  children  symptoms  vaguely  referable  to  the  meninges  are  com- 
monly presented  for  a  long  period,  with  suggestions  of  brain  pressure. 
Fever,  disturbances  of  vision,  modifications  of  consciousness,  slow  and 
irregular  pulse,  Cheyue-Stokes  breathing,  generalized  and  localized  con- 
vulsions are  encountered.  In  many  cases  the  condition  has  been  mis- 
taken for  brain  tumor.  Choked  disc,  headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  con- 
vulsions, and  palsy  of  cranial  nerves  may  all  be  presented  and  make 
the  differential  diagnosis  very  difficult.  In  some  cases  serous  meniugitis 
follows  continuously  upon  congenital  hydrocephalus.  In  others,  through 
remissions  and  intermissions,  the  clinical  history  extends  over  vears. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  various.  Serous  meningitis  occurrino' 
in  nurslings  is  usually  of  fatal  termination,  but  recoverv  is  not  to  lie 
entirely  excluded.  The  disease  may  run  weeks  and  months  and  even- 
tuate in  a  chronic  hydroce|)halus,  or  this  may  develop  later  on  in  life, 
and  some  cases  show  a  predisposition  to  subsequent  acute  attacks  at  long 
intervals  during  life  in  consequence  of  excesses,  trauma,  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  similar  disturbing  elements.  Some  cases  f)f  chronic  h\(lro- 
cephalus  developing  in  adults  are  due  to  this  condition. 

The  diagnosis  is  principally  to  be  made  liy  lumtjar  ])unctiu'e.  A 
large  quantity  of  fluid  is  easily  obtained,  making  it-;  exit  under  high 
pressure.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  but  rich  in  alliumin.  A  ccntrifiiged 
specimen  shows  but  few  lymphocytes,  and  few  or  no  organisms  are  to  l^e 
found.  Sometimes  only  Ijy  animal  inoculation  can  the  bacteriologv  f>f 
tlie  fluid  l)e  determined.  Chlorosis,  sinus  thrombosis,  and  uremia,  whicli 
all  cause  increase  of  fluid  and  increase  in  the  ])rcssure  under  which  the 
fluid  is  to  be  obtained,  may  offer  complications  in  tiie  diagnosis,  so  that 
after  all,  the  clinical  history  must  be  depended  upon  very  largely  in 
making  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis  inchides  the  probal)ility  of  spontaneous  cure,  favored  by 
repeated  lumbar  puncture.  This  takes  jilaee  in  a  manner  quite  similar 
to  that  presented  by  a  pleurisy  with  effusion,  or  a  hydrocele  subjected 
to  repeated  puncture.  Quincke  insisted  that  cases  presenting  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  all)umin  or  less  furnish  a  good  ])rogiiosis. 

The  treatment  is  already  indicated.  In  making  the  spinal  punc- 
tures it  is  important  to  witiidraw  the  fluid  very  slowly,  in  order  that 
tiie  intracephalic  ]iressure  be  not  too  rapidly  reduced.  As  much  as  100 
c.c.  is  sometimes  witlidrawn  with  benefit,  and  a  rejietition  of  the  spinal 
])unctiire  is  indicated  by  a  recurrence  of  the  pressure  symptoms.  Even 
jHiucture  of  the  ventricle  has  been  used  witii  advantage  and  success.  In 
the  more  acute  cases  the  ordinary  treatment  of  meningitis  is  indicated. 

Chronic  Leptomeningitis. — Leptomeningitis,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  occasionally  subacute.  This  form  may  become  chronic.  As 
the  result  of  alcoholic  excesses,  syphilis,  and  insolation,  sometimes  a  low 
grade  of  chronic  leptomeningitis  is  developed.  Post-mortem  examina- 
tion frequently  reveals  such  a  condition  which  may  have  been  unsus- 
])ected  during  life.  Among  the  chronic  insane  it  is  a  very  common 
finding  after  death.  Clinically,  except  in  the  syphilitic  form,  its  mani- 
festations are  verv  uncertain  and  obscure.  Stiffness  of  the  neck  and 
persistent  slight   headache,  both   marked  by   exacerbations,  with  some 
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tenderness  over  the  skull,  may  be  complained  of.  Undue  optic  and 
auditory  sensitiveness  usually  accompany  tiie  more  severe  periods  of 
headache.  All  causes  of  cerebral  congestion,  such  as  stoopins:  and 
muscular  or  mental  exertion,  cause  distress  and  intensifV'  the  headache. 

The  alcoholic  cases  are  the  least  well  marked.  A  low  ii'rade  of  optic 
neuritis  may  be  present,  and  usually  disappears  if  the  alcohol  is  with- 
drawn. Slight  mental  cloudiness  or  delirium,  due  to  the  specific  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  brain-tissue,  is  frequently  observed.  Multiple 
neuriti-i  and  other  indications  of  alcoholism  are  usually  present,  aud 
often  quite  overshadow  the  meningeal  symptoms. 

The  syphilitic  inflammation  is  usually  circumscribed,  and  gives  rise 
to  local  svmptoms.  It  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of 
Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  System,  Part  VI. 


CHAPTER  III 

DISEASES  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  CRANIO 

NERVES. 

Diseases  of  cranial  nerves  are  broadly  divided  into  those  which  affect 
the  cortical  centers,  those  which  involve  the  nuclei,  and  those  which 
m\'o\ve  trunks  a.m\  peripheral  portions.  The  peripheral  nerves  extend 
from  the  nuclei  to  the  ultimate  distribution  of  their  fibers.  A  part  of 
their  course  lies  within  the  mass  of  the  brain  itself.  While  the  peripheral 
portion  of  a  cranial  nerve  may  suffer  independently  of  its  nucleus,  injury 
to  the  nuclear  center  is  always  followed  by  degeneration  in  the  periph- 
eral jiart.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  peripheral  nerve  to  be  singly  injured 
by  traumatism,  or  even  by  disease,  but,  owing  to  the  close  anatomical  and 
physiological  relations  of  the  cranial  nuclei,  the  medullary  centers  are 
rarely  individually  diseased.  Very  often  nuclear  disease  of  the  cranial 
nerves  is  but  a  portion  of  a  more  general  nervous  malady.  The  suc- 
cessive nuclear  centers  in  the  medulla,  along  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  under  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
third  ventricle,  constitute  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  spinal  gray 
matter.  They  may  be  involved  with  the  spinal  centers  at  the  same 
period  or  at  varying  stages  of  a  given  general  malady.  The  peripheral 
parts  of  the  cranial  nerves  also  participate  in  the  general  diseases  which 
affect  the  spinal  nerves  and  react  similarly  to  infections  and  poisons. 
The  analogy  of  the  last  ten  cranial  pairs  to  the  spinal  nerves  should  be 
clearly  apprehended.  The  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  react  more,  as 
does  the  brain  proper.  They  are,  in  fact,  portions  or  lobes  of  the  brain. 
To  a  less  degree  the  same  is  true  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
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Diseases  of  the  Olfactory  Nerve. — The  exact  cortical  origin  of 
the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  known.  Its  pathway  in  the  brain  is  not 
clearly  traced.  Its  disturbance,  usually  considered  of  slight  importance, 
is  often  overlooked.  Ordinarily,  the  olfactory  cortical  center  is  assigned 
to  the  uncinate  gyrus,  or  near  by,  in  the  cornu  ammonis  in  the  floor  of 
the  lateral  ventricle.  ^  Certain  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  an  aura 
referable  to  the  sense  of  smell  was  noted  have  presented  post-mortem 
evidences  of  disease  of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  near  to  or  involving 
the  uncinate  convolution.  The  same  is  true  of  some  cases  of  mental 
disease  marked  by  hallucination  of  smell.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
olfactory  nerve  is  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

A  loss  of  smell  on  the  side  opposite  to  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  internal  cajjsule  has  been  noted  V)y  Fere  ^  and  contirnicd  by 
others.  Usually,  however,  the  lesion  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  l)rain, 
and  involves  the  olfactory  tract,  the  bull),  or  the  nervous  filaments, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  nasal  vault  through  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid.  Disease  fif  the  middle  cerebral  artery  near  its  origin  from 
tiie  circle  of  Willis  may  cause  loss  of  smell  in  the  corrcs] Minding  nos- 
tril. This  is  prol>ably  tiirough  injury  to  the  lirachia  of  the  olliictory 
tract.  Basilar  fracture  often  destroys  the  nerve  at  the  cribriform  plate. 
In  such  cases  the  loss  of  smell  is  an  im])ortant  localizing  fact.  Local- 
ized meningitis,  caries  of  bone,  tumors,  or  abscesses  may  iiave  the  same 
effect.  Hydrocephalus  may  seriously  cc impress  these  nerves.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  tumors  situated  in  distant  parts  of  the  brain  provoke 
neuritis  in  the  olfactory  tract  similar  to  the  optic  neuritis  usually  asso- 
ciated with  encephalic  neoplasms.  In  old  age  the  olfoctorv  biilli  atro|)hies 
and  the  sense  of  smell  diminishes.  In  hysteria  smell  niav  lie  entirely  abol- 
ished. This  may  be  a  bilateral  condition  and  exist  practically  alone, 
but  is  usuail.v  unilateral  and  associated  with  other  sensor>'  defects  on 
the  same  side.  (lowers  mentions  some  cases  in  which  the  recognition 
of  certain  odors  alone  was  lost.  Overstimulation  of  tlie  sense  of  smell 
will  paralyze  it,  and  the  loss  may  be  permanent.  Ordinarily,  a  strong 
stimulation  for  three  or  four  minutes  so  blunts  the  sense  that  it  no  longer 
recognizes  the  particular  odor,  but  recovers  itself  in  about  a  minute. 
Continued  exposure  to  strong  odors  usually  results  in  permanently 
diminishing  this  special  sense.  Oversensiti\eness  is  occasionally  noted 
in  neurotics,  and  can  be  cultivated.  The  blind  and  those  who  taste 
tea  or  inspect  certain  articles  of  commerce  gain  great  sensitiveness  in 
this  way.     Finally,  the  olfactory  bulb  may  be  congenitally  wanting. 

The  prognosis  in  loss  of  smell  from  disease  of  the  olfactory  nerve  is 
usuallv  had.  It  depends  on  the  cause  in  a  given  case.  Catarrhal  nasal 
conditions,  tifth-nerve  disturltance,  and  hysteria  must  be  ruled  out.  The 
use  of  faradism  is  said  to  have  done  good  in  a  few  cases.  It  is  applied 
to  the  mucous  expanse  over  the  turbinates,  and  is  very  ])ainful.  Snuffs 
containing  strychnin  or  (piinin  may  be  tried.  Oversensitiveness  is  con- 
trolled by  morphin  or  cocain,  i)ut  their  use  is  attended  by  the  danger 
of  setting  u]>  an  incorrigible  habit. 

Diseases  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — The  Visual  Tract. — Only  the 
infinitely  short  fibers  between  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  and  the  retinal 

'  Zuckerkaudl,  "  Ueber  das  KiechsceutiLiui."  2  "Arch,  de  Xeuiologie,"  1885. 
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nerve-cells  can  properly  be  called  peripheral  optic  nerves.  The  retro- 
ocular  bundles  that  are  named  optic  nerves  by  anatomists  react  to 
injury,  as  do  other  cerebral  connectinp;  tracts.  Like  them,  if  divided 
they  never  unite,  while  peripheral  nerves  unite  readily  under  proper 
conditions. 

The  term  optic  nerve,  with  this  understanding,  will,  however,  be 
used  as  ordinarily  accejjted.  The  retina  is  made  up  of  two  lateral 
halves  supplied  from  corresjiondins;  sides  of  the  brain, — that  is  to  say, 
the  right  half  of  each  retina  is  in  anatomical  connection  with  the 
right  cerebral  hemisphere  and  the  left  half  of  each  retina  with  the  left 
hemisphere.  At  the  macula  lutea,  or  point  of  greatest  visual  activity, 
these  halves  overlap.  This  central  part  of  the  retina  is  thereby  abun- 
dantly supplied  from  both  hemispheres.  As  the  l)ridge  of  the  nose  cuts 
off  much  light  that  would  enter  the  jnipil  from  that  direction,  the  temporal 
or  outer  halves  of  the  retinse  are  rendered  in  part  functionally  inactive 
and  their  atfercnt  fibers  are  less  in  number.  The  optic  nerve  in  conse- 
quence contains  many  more  fibers  for  the  inner  tiian  for  the  outer  halves 
of  the  eye-grounds. 

At  the  chiasm  in  man  a  ])artial  decussation  takes  place.  The  larger 
nundjer  of  fil)ers,  those  in  relation  with  the  inner  or  nasal  halves  of  the 
retinfe,  cross  to  the  opposite  side.  Those  from  the  temporal  halves  of 
the  retinse  pass  backward  on  the  same  side.  At  this  point  a  number  of 
fibers  enter  the  gray  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  Back 
of  the  chiasm  the  temporal  fibers  of  the  right  eye  arc  accompanied  by 
the  nasal  fibers  of  the  left  eye,  and  they  together  make  up  the  right  optic 
tract.  In  other  wonls,  the  right  oj)tic  tract  contains  all  the  fibers  going 
to  the  right  halves  of  botii  eyeballs.  It  is,  then,  clear  that  wiiile  division 
of  an  optic  nerve  causes  absolute  blindness  of  one  eye,  division  of  one 
optic  tract  would  produce  half-l)linduess  of  the  corresponding  sides  of 
both  retinsB.  This  would  manifest  itself  in  blindness  in  the  o])])()site 
halves  of  the  visual  fields,  lic)ni(ni(ijjsi(i,  owing  to  the  fiiet  that  oblique 
rays  of  light  entering  tiie  pii])il  iiii]iing('  on  the  (jjiposed  ])ortion  of  tiie 
retina.  A  glance  at  figure  '2',)  will  make  this  clear.  Owing  to  tiie 
fact  that  the  macula  has  a  dcnible  sup]ily  the  hemianopsic  field  always 
shows  an  indentui-e  at  the  fixing  j)(>int.  In  such  cases  direct  visicm 
may  not  be  impaired  in  acuity,  so  thoroughly  is  each  nincula  sujiplieJ 
by  both  hemispheres.  The  dividing  line  between  the  half-fields  in  a 
hemianopsic  eye  is  practicallv  vertical,  but  may  incline  one  way  or  the 
other  to  a  slight  extent  in  various  individuals. 

Injury  dividing  the  chiasm  longitudinally  would  cut  off  all  the  fibers 
to  both  nasal  halves  of  the  retinae  and  produce  double  temporal  hemi- 
anopsia, marked  by  blindness  for  all  objects  to  the  right  for  the  right 
eye  and  all  objects  to  the  left  for  the  left  eye.  Enlargement  of  the 
pituitary  gland  or  pressure  through  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  may 
cause  this  result. 

In  extremely  rare  instances  a  bilateral  blindness  in  the  nasal  fields 
is  caused  by  symmetrical  lesions  in  the  oj)tic  nerves.  This  condition 
has  been  usually  attributed  to  bilateral  lesion  of  the  outer  jwrtions  of 
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the  chiasm,  but  at  this  point  tlie  crossed  and  direct  fibers  are  inter- 
mingled (see  Fig.  29  A),  and  Shoemaker  i  insists  that  the  process  is  due 
to   neuritis   invading  the  optic   nerves  symmetrically   by   way   of   the 


Fig.  211.— I)iagiatn  ol  visual  paths  (afler  Starr). 


fibrous  septa.     These  are  quite  uniform  anatomical  structures,  as  shown 
by  Wilijrand  and  Sanger. 

The  optic  tract  passing   backward   encircles  the   crus   cerebri   and 
enters  the  geniculate  bodies,  the  anterior  corjius  quadrigemiuum,  ant'. 


-«-4-   CrosMd  lili,/rs. 
3  3    Uncrossed  fibers. 
".*.;    Uncrossed  fibers  i>f  papillo-ruacular  Ixmdle. 

Fig.  29  A. — Diagram  of  the  optic  chiasm,  from  Wilbrand  and  Sanger  (after  Henschen). 

the  optic  thalamus  of  the  same  side.     From  these  ganglionic  bodies 

fibers  then  pass  outward  and  backward  around  the  posterior  horn  of 

the  lateral  ventricle,  to  end  in  the  cortex  of  the  cuneus,  the  postero- 

"N.  Y.  Med.  Jour,"  Feb.  4,  1905. 
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internal  portion  of  the  occipital  lobe.      This  portion  of  the  ocoijiital  lobe 
represents,  therefore,  half-vision  for  each  eye  and  is  in  relation  with  the 


Left.  Right. 

Fig.  30. — Blindness  in  hotli  tt'niponil  fields  in  a  case  of  acromegalia  due  to  injury  of  the  chiasm  by 
pituitary  enlargement.     The  nasal  fields  are  also  contracted. 

lateral  halves  of  the  retinie  on  the  same  side  of  each  eyeball.  Any 
lesion  that  interrupts  the  visual  pathway  back  of  the  chiasm,  or  destroys 
the  visual  centers  in  the  cuneus,  produces  lateral  homonymous  hemi- 
anopsia. 


Left.  Right. 

Fig.  31. — Houionymous  lateral  hemianopsia  from  an  injury  to  the  right  occipital  apex.    The  right 
lateral  fields  also  coutracted. 

The  cortical  half-vision  centers  of  the  cuneus  are  in  turn  brought  by 
coniKCLiiig  tibers  into  relat-on  with  iiigher  centers  for  visual  memories, 
probably  situated  in  and  abouc  the  angular  gyri  of  the  parietal  lobes. 
In  these  higher  visual  centers  both  eves  are  represented  in  each  hemi- 
sphere. The  parietal  centers  probably  freely  communicate  through  the 
callosal  crosswa)-.  Injury  to  the  left  parietal  region  in  right-handed 
persons  produces  loss  of  visual  word-memories,  or  ivord-blindness,  but 
does  not  necessarily  cause  hemianopsia. 
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The  fibers  which  supply  the  macula  lutea  of  the  retina  occupy  at  the 
apex  of  the  orbit  the  central  portion  of  the  optic  nerve  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  central  artery  and  vein.  They  then  become  superiicial  on  tlie 
outer  side  of  the  nerve  and  proceed  in  this  position  to  the  back  of  the 
eye.  Aneurysm  of  the  central  artery  or  axillary  inflammation  (tf  the 
nerve  about  the  artery  may  so  involve  them  that  blindness  of  the  center 
of  the  field  develops.     This  condition  of  central  blindness,  or  central 


Left.  Right. 

Fig.  32.— Scotoniala  in  toxic  amblyopia,  consi.9ting  of  increa.sed  sizeof  blinil  spots,  which  are  represented 

by  the  darlter  shading. 

scotoma,  is  also  common  in  tobacco  and  alcoholic  aiiil)lvo])ia.  The  poison 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  mo.-^t  used  and  consequently  most 
sensitive  fibers  or  their  related  j)arts. 

The  loss  of  vision  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  (jiitulriiiit  of  the  field. 
The  quadrant  in  the  field  is  bounded  practically  by  lines  horizontal  and 
vertical  to  the  fixing  point,  which  itself  is  spared.  A  case  orig-inally 
presenting;  hemianopsia  may  eventually  recover  in  part  and  a  quadrantic 
loss  alone  remain.  It  is  probable  that  these  quadrants  are  speeiallv 
represented  in  the  occipital  cortex.  Holmes  and  Lister'  ha\e  determined 
with  relative  certainty  that  the  cortical  rejjresentation  of  the  macula 
is  at  the  a])ex  of  the  occijntal  visual  field,  and  that  the  upper  quadrants 
of  the  retina'  are  placed  above  the  lo\\er  in  their  cortical  relations.  In 
organic  hemianopsia  usually  the  seeing  half  of  the  field  is  also  more  or 
less  peripherally  reduced.  The  blind  portion  of  the  field  may  not  be 
uniformly  afl'ected,  some  fractional  vision  remaining  at  various  points. 
IJarely  cases  have  been  noted  in  which  there  was  hemianopsia  for  cer- 
tain colors  alone.     In  tobacco  blindness  the  central  scotoma,  as  a  rule, 

varies  for  dift'erent  colors. 

In  locating  the  lesion  that  causes  hemianopsia,  the  Aem(a»opsR'jt>uj:)iV/ar^ 

reaction  of  Wernicke  is  of  value.  If  tb.e  piqiil  responds  when  a  narrow 
beam  of  li'dit  falls  on  the  blind  retina,  the  lesion  is  back  of  the  genicu- 
late bodies.  The  presence  of  this  reaction  indicates  tliat  the  piqiilLiry 
nerves  are  not  involved.  They  accompany  the  optic  tract  as  tiir  as  the 
'  "Brain,"  1916,  vol.  xxxi.x,  p.  34. 
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geniculate  bodies.  The  test  must  be  made  with  great  care.  The  reac- 
tion has  a  positive  significance  when  present,  that  its  absence  lacks. 
A  double  temporal  blindness  by  itself  is  positive  evidence  of  disease  of 
the  chiasm.  When  an  optic  tract  is  involved,  the  cms  is  almost  invari- 
ably affected  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  lesion,  so  that  paralytic 
body-symptoms  on  the  same  side  as  the  blind  field  or  opposite  to  the 
blind  retinal  half  are  present.  Other  cranial-nerve  lesions  are  likely 
also  to  be  present.  Lesions  of  the  geniculate  bodies,  the  corpora  qiiadri- 
gemina,  and  the  optic  thalami  almost  invariably  involve  the  internal  cap- 
sule and  produce  paralysis  in  the  body  on  the  opposite  side.  A  pure  bilat- 
eral homonymous  hemianopsia  may  be  produced  by  injury  to  the  cuneus. 


Left.  Right. 

Fig.  33.— Quadrantic  loss  of  visual  fields  following  meningilis.    Some  peripheral  contraction  also  prcflent 

in  the  right  ticUl. 

A  transient  hemianopsia  occasionally  is  a  symptom  of  migraine  and 
lithemia.  It  is  not  impossible  that  hysteria  may  produce  it,  but  concen- 
tric contraction  of  the  field  and  changes  in  the  color  formula  are  usual 
in  hysteria.  In  organic  hemianopsia  the  reductions  of  the  field  embrace 
form  and  colors  equally. 

The  optic  ncnv  is  often  injured  l)y  intra-orbital  disease,  such  as  tumor 
or  aneurysm.  It  may  be  cut  off  at  tlie  foramen  optieum  by  a  Iwsilar 
fracture,  or  involved  by  inflammation  from  caries  of  the  sphenoid.  An 
extension  of  inflammation  down  the  sheath  in  meningitis  is  not  rare. 

The  rhiri.sin  is  injured  most  frequently  by  ])ituitary  tumors,  l)y  syph- 
ilitic growths,  and  by  pressure  from  the  tliird  ventricle  in  hydrocephalus. 
Gouty  changes  and  interstitial  hemorrhage  have  also  been  observed. 
Diseased  carotids  naay  press  upon  it. 

The  optic  tract  may  l)e  involved  in  l)asilar  tumors  or  those  on  the  in- 
ternal aspect  of  the  temporosphenoidal  loljcs.  A  patch  of  thickening 
in  multiple  sclerosis  may  affect  it.  The  intracerebral  path  of  the 
visual  tract  is  often  affected  by  tumors,  hemorrhage,  softening,  and 
traumatism. 

The  Papilla  and  Retina. — Associated  with  or  consequent  upon 
many  organic  processes  in  the  lu'ain  and  s])inal  cord,  the  optic-nerve  liead 
and  the  retina  are  diseased.  In  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  cases  of  en- 
cephalic tumors  papillitis,  usually  double,  is  present  at  some  period.     It 
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presents  ophthalmoscopically  the  choked  disc.  The  onset,  often  sudden, 
may  be  insidious,  and  in  some  measure  the  rate  of  development  is  related 
to  the  activity  of  the  new  ^n^wth.  While  a  long-standing  growth  in  the 
brain  may  give  rise  to  a  sudden  papillitis,  a  chronic  jirocess  in  the  nerve- 
head  is  never  associated  with  acute  brain  disease,  except  as  a  terminal 
condition  or  an  accidental  companion.  Of  much  importance  is  the  fact 
that  a  well-marked  choked  disc  may  not  be  attended  by  much  loss  of 
vision  and  no  symptoms  may  call  the  patient's  attention  to  its  presence. 
In  some  cases  temporary  loss  of  vision,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours,  has  lieen  noted.  Intense  optic  neuritis  finally  affects 
vision  in  all  its  modes.  Acuity  is  diminished,  the  field  is  reduced  for 
form  and  color,  scotomata  for  both  are  frequent,  and  blindness  may  be 
induced.  In  most  cases  at  some  period  the  color  fields  will  show  vari- 
ations and  interweaving  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  h\'steria.  The 
papilla  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  a  plastic  material  that  obscures 
the  outline  and  enlarges  and  elevates  the  disc.  The  organizati  on  of  the 
infiltrate  and  consequent  shrinking  causes  the  final  damage  to  the 
entering  nerve-fibers.  Papillitis  may  terminate  in  recovery,  but  its 
legitimate  end  is  more  or  less  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  with  im- 
pairment of  vision  or  complete  blindness.  In  many  cases  of  brain- 
tumor  with  optic  neuritis  the  papillitis  subsides  on  the  removal  of  the 
tumor.  Even  opening  the  skull  widely  may  cause  a  reduction  of  the 
papillitis  in  iuoperal)le  brain  tumors  and  prevent  blindness.  In  other 
instances  improvement  in  tiie  brain-lesion  is  attended  by  drcreasing 
papillitis.  The  intensity  of  the  papillitis,  therefore,  has  some  diagnostic 
and  prognostic  value. 

Pap'dlitiH  rarely  results  from  brain-abscess,  but  in  basilar  meningitis  a 
papil/o- or  neurorctinltis  is  extremely  frequent.  In  this  form  the  choking 
of  file  disc  is  less  marked.  ( )H)ital  disease  is  the  usual  cause  of  unilateral 
papillitis,  but  in  rare  cases  a  one-sided  ojitic  neuritis  has  been  caused  liy 
tumor,  generally  on  the  same  side  of  the  brain.  ^A'ilder '  notes  that  in 
ten  cases  where  optic  neuritis  was  distinctly  greater  in  one  eye  than  in  the 
other,  the  tumor  was  on  the  side  of  the  ])rain  corresponding  to  the  more 
intense  inflanunation.  Marcus  Gunn^  flmnd  that  the  tumor  and  unilat- 
eral pai)illitis  were  located  on  the  same  side  of  the  head  in  eighteen  of 
twenty-four  cases,  and  with  greater  uniformity  in  the  tumors  that  were 
situated  anferiorlv.  The  localizing  value  of  bilateral  jtapillitis  is  prac- 
ticallv  negative,  as  it  is  conunon  to  tumors  in  all  jiarts  of  the  brain,  but 
is  partieularlv  frequent  with  ei'rebellar  growths  and  those  situated  in  the 
brain-axis. 

Optic  neuritis  also  occurs  in  to.xemic  conditions.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  severe  anemia,  often  in  albuminuria  and  in  lead-poisoning,  and 
after  infectious  fevers.  In  the  albuminuric  form  the  retinal  expanse 
is  commonly  invaded,  but  sometimes  the  changes  are  practically  con- 
fined to  the  disc. 

Regarding  the  causation  of  papillitis,  many  theories  have  been 
adduced  and  rejected.  In  some  cases  it  is  clearly  due  to  irritation 
descending  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  from  intracranial  inflamma- 
tion.   The  idea  that  it  is  due  to  intracranial  pressure  or  pressure  within 

'  "Chicago  Medical  Recorder,"  June,  1894.       ■  "London  Lancet,"  July,  1897. 
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the  optic-nerve  sheath  in  all  cases  has  not  been  abandoned.  Bordley 
and  Cashing-^  contend  that  pressure  producing;  distention  of  the  optic 
nerve-sheath  by  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  the  sole  cause,  and  support  this 
contention  with  numerous  clinical  observations  and  animal  experiments. 
In  toxic  cases  it  may  represent  the  local  action  of  the  poison.  Deutsch- 
mann^  insists  that  it  is  due  to  pathogenic  organisms  which  enter  from 
without.  Pressure  is  probably  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause,  and  the 
detection  of  a  choked  disc  should  always  suggest  abnormal  intracranial 
pressure  and  the  possibility  of  brain  tumor. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  (1)  follow  papillitis  and  retinitis 
or  choroiditis;  (2)  it  may  result  from  injury  or  inflammation  to  the 
nerve-trunk;  (3)  it  may  be  associated  with  sclerotic  disease  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord;  (4)  it  may  be  due  to  diabetes,  malaria,  or  syphilis; 
and  (5)  it  may  be  of  unknown  causation. 

The  atrophy  consecutive  to  papillitis  is  easily  understood,  and  of  the 
same  nature  are  the  retinitic  and  choroiditic  forms.  Injury  to  the  optic 
nerve  naturally  results  in  atrophic  degeneration  of  the  nerve-head.  That 
form  of  optic  atrophy  foimd  in  about  a  tenth  of  the  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  often  present  in  paretic  dementia,  and  not  infrequent  in  multiple 


Fig.  34. — (Iptic  neuruis. 


Fig.  3."). — Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 


or  disseminated  sclerosis,  has  an  importance  quite  its  own.     Atrophy  is 
found  in  amaurotic  idiocy  and  in  the  cerebellar  form  of  family  ataxia. 

The  symptoms  and  ophthalmoscopic  pictures  are  toleral)ly  uniform 
for  the  various  forms.  In  the  variety  associated  with  tabes  tlie  disc  is 
often  grayish,  translucent,  and  shows  the  .stiplinpj  of  the  lamina  crihrosa. 
In  the  postpapillitie  form  the  translucency  and  stipling  are  less  marked. 
In  amaurotic  idiocy  there  is  a  peculiar  Ijluish  spot  at  the  site  of  the 
macula  about  twice  the  size  of  the  disc,  presenting;  in  its  center  a 
brownish-red  spot  strongly  contrasting  with  its  surrounding  patch  and 
resembUng  a  central  embolism  or  hemorrhage.  At  the  same  time  the  disc 
'  "Jour.  A.  M.  A.,"  Jan.  30,  1909.  ^  "Ueber  Neuritis  Optica,"  1887. 
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is  atrophic.  In  all  forms  of  atrophy  the  disc  is  sharply  outlined  from 
the  surrounding  retina  by  its  pallor  and  the  vessels  are  diminished  in  size. 

Functional  and  Toxic  Blindness. — The  peculiarities  of  hysterical 
blindness  will  be  detailed  in  the  description  of  that  disease.  In  such  cases 
the  loss  of  vision  may  come  on  slowly  or  suddenlv.  It  is  usuallv  uni- 
lateral, and  most  marked  on  the  paralytic  or  anesthetic  side  of  the  bodv, 
but  the  opposite  eye  is  nearly  always  somewhat  ati'ected.  Tlie  cliarae- 
teristics  are  contracted  fields  and  inversion  of  the  color  formula.  When 
apparently  absolute,  by  using  prisms  or  other  suitable  means,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  eye  operates  properly,  but  that  ocular  impressions 
are  ordinarily  neglected  by  the  higher  visual  center^,  where  the  disturb- 
ance must  be  located.  In  a  very  few  such  ca^es  it  is  l)ilateral  and  com- 
plete, sometimes  with  dilated  inactive  pupils,  in  otiurs  witli  normallv 
acting  pupils. 

Disease  in  branches  of  the  ffih  nerve  is  sometimes  attended  liy 
partial  blindness.  This  is  marked  by  considcraljle  concentric  contrac- 
tion of  the  field  and  some  loss  of  acuity  of  vision.  It  is  principally 
associated  with  disturbance  in  the  dental  branches,  particularly  those  to 
the  molar  teeth. 

Acute  rwiem/ff,  the  result  of  excessive  hemorrhage,  sometimes  induces 
blindness  that  may  be  complete  and  permanent. 

A  ninnber  of  general  toxic  states,  such  as  lu-emia  and  syphilis,  and 
those  due  to  quinin  and  lead,  may  cause  amblyo])ia.  Uremic  blindness 
is  often  of  sudden  onset,  but  may  be  preceded  by  dimness  or  liazines.s  (tf 
vision.  The  fundus  in  such  cases  usually  ])resents  albumin\u'ic  retinitis 
and  Bright's  disease  is  present.  Temporary  or  recurrent  blindness  in 
syphilitic  involvement  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  a  valuable  early  diag- 
nostic symptom  (jf  that  condition  and  also  of  l)rain-tunior.  Early  cor- 
rection of  the  toxic  state  in  the  various  jxiisonings  usually  ]iroui]itly 
results  in  a  return  of  vision,  but  the  persistence  of  toxemia  may  induce 
permanent  blindness. 

E.xee]>ting  in  the  albuminuric  cases,  the  fundus  at  first  ordinarily 
presents  nothing  abnormal.  JSonu^timcs  ])upillary  sympti)ms  are  absent; 
sometimes  there  is  dilatation  anil  immobility.  The  ditt'erenee  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  essential  involvement  of  the  cortical  cells  in  the  first  case, 
and  of  the  retinal  cells,  or  of  lioth,  in  the  second. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  ibregoing  to  exiiaustively  treat  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  visual  tract  and  retina.  The  involvement  of  the  second 
cranial  nerve  is  commonly  only  a  part  of  a  neurological  case,  but  has  a 
symptomatic  value  of  great  importance.  From  this  standpoint  the  various 
features  that  relate  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  have  been  grouped. 


CHAPTER    IV 


DISEASES  OF  THE  OCULAR  NERVES-THE  THIRD, 
FOURTH,  AND  SIXTH  CRANIAL  PAIRS. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — Tiic  muscles  of  the  eye  are  supplied 
bv  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  jiairs  and  the  sympathetic.  The 
third   fonrih,  ami  sixth  nerves  arise  from  collections  of  cells  ranged  from 
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before  backward,  under  the  posterior  portion  of  the  middle  Aentricle,  the 
aqueduct  of  Syhius,  and  the  anterior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

They  have  in  common  the  function  of  controlling  the  movements  of 
the  eyeballs.  In  addition,  the  third  nerve  governs  contraction  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  elevation  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  sym- 
pathetic, through  tlie  optic  ganglion,  dilates  the  pujnl.  Starting  from 
before  backward  in  the  nuclei  of  the  third  nerve,  we  hnd  represented  (1) 
ciliary  and  then  (2)  pupillary  contractions.  The  centers  for  the  extrinsic 
ocular  muscles  follow  presumably  iu  the  following  order  :  The  internal 
rectus,  the  superior  rectus,  the  elevator  of  the  eyelid,  the  inferior  rectus, 
and  the  inferior  oblique.  The  fourth  nerve  is  distributed  solelv  to  the 
superior  oblique,  and  its  center  is  placed  close  behind  those  for  the  third 
nerve.  At  a  little  distance  caudad  under  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
is  the  center  for  the  .?/.;■//(  nerve,  which  controls  the  external  rectus.  All 
these  centers  are  in  close  functional  and  anatomical  relationship,  and  can 
reasonably  be  considered  as  a  single  mechanism,  made  nji  of  three  por- 
tions.     The  tirst  is  the   iridociliary,  the  second  embraces  the  centers  for 

the  nuiscli's  of  convergence,  ami 
the  third  comprises  the  nucleus 
for  the  sixth  nerve,  which  con- 
trols the  external  rectus,  the 
only  divergent  ocular  muscle. 
Ocular  movements  are  also  rep- 
resented in  the  frontal  motor- 
cortex.  The  nuclear  centers  are 
connected  with  the  higher  levels 
through  the  motor  radiations 
and  the  internal  ca])sule.  Tiie 
muscles  governed  by  the  third 
nerve  are  also  brought  into  re- 
lation with  the  orbicular  mus- 
cles of  the  lids  l)y  nuclear  con- 
nection with  the  facial  nerve. 
The  accommodation  and  light 
reflex  are  thereby  correlated  to 
the  act  of  winking  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  palpebral  curtains. 
Based  uj)on  the  studies  of 
Schaefer,  Unverricht,  D;'nillo, 
Munk,  and  his  own  experi- 
ments, Roux  1  asserts  that  the  oculomotor  apparatus  has  a  dduble  cortical 
representation  ;  tirst  an  anterior  one  at  the  foot  of  the  second  iVontal 
convolution,  and,  second,  a  posterior  center  in  the  occipital  region.  Von 
Bechterew  -  also  contends  that  irritation  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
occipital  lobe  in  the  dog  produces  narrowing  of  the  pupil  and  increase 
of  acconnnodative  effort. 

The  various  ocular  nmscles  serve  to  move  the  gloljc  in  the  orbit  in 

the  directions  indicated  by  their  names  ;  but  the  superior  and  inferior 

recti,  owing  to  the  oblique  direction  from  the  apex  of  the  orbit  to  their 

'  "Arch,  de  Nem-oL,"  Sept.,  1899.  ^  "Neurolog.  Centralblatt,"  May,  1900. 


Fig.  36.— Diagrammatic  If.i.gitiidinal  sectiou  of  the 
mid-brain,  shriwiiig  tlie  relation  of  the  nuclear  centers 
for  the  ocular  muscles  (aftei'  Brissaud;. 
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insertion,  also  draw  the  eyeball  toward  the  nose  and  rotate  it  inward. 
This  is  counteracted  by  the  oblique  muscles  and  the  external  rectus,  but 
the  oblique  muscles  also  act  in  con\'ergence.  Convergence  of  the  eyes, 
necessary  for  all  close  vision,  is  thus  much  better  provided  for  than  the 
opposite  action.      A^oluntary  divergent  squint  is  imjtossible. 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  may  be  diseased  (1)  at  their  nuclear 
origin,  (2)  in  their  intracerebral  course,  (3)  in  their  intracranial  course 
from  apparent  origin  to  their  cranial  outlets,  and  (4)  witliin  the  orbit. 
Four  groups  of  symptoms  are  pnxluced  :  (1)  Pupillary  variations,  (2) 
disturlianee  of  accommodation,  (3)  muscular  incom])ctence  and  squint, 
(4j  double  vision.  It  is  l)y  tlie  study  of  these  symptoms,  their  mutual 
combinations,  and  the  association  or  absence  of  other  cerebral  indica- 
tions that  a  distinctive  and  localizing  diagnosis  is  possible.  We  will 
first  consider  tiie  individual  nerves. 

Ocular  Palsies. — Complete  division  of  the  tJiinl  iwrrc  paralyzes  all 
the  extrinsic  muscles  but  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  ol)li(pie. 
The  eye,  in  consequence,  can  be  turned  strongly  to  the  outer  canthus, 
and  eventually  becomes  fixed  in  that  jxisition.  The  eyelid  droojis  in 
complete  ptosis,  which  the  patient  tries  to  remedy  by  the  action  of  the 
frontalis.  The  pupil  is  widely  dilated  by  the  unopposed  action  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  does  not  react  for  light  or  acconnnodation.  The  eye, 
unless  strongly  myopic,  is  incapal)le  of  near  vision  throngh  the  loss  of 
acconmiotlation  due  to  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  nmscle.  I'licri'  is  double 
vision  excepting  when  tiie  sound  eye  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
direction  of  the  one  paralyzed. 

Division  o?  the  fourth  ncrrr  allows  the  eyel)all  at  the  top  to  slightly 
rotate  outward  on  the  anteroposterior  axis,  which  c'orresponds  jiracti- 
<!ally  to  the  line  of  direct  I'orward  vision.  AVhen  fixed  in  this  ])osition 
by  the  action  of  the  inferior  oblicpie  and  the  inferior  rectus,  which  act 
together,  the  rotation  can  sometimes  be  observed  if  carefully  looked  for, 
but  the  index  to  this  paralysis  is  in  the  diplopia,  to  be  studied  later.      In 


2  3 


Fig.  37,— Paralysis  of  the  left  tliirJ  cranial  nerve.     1,    Ptosis;  2.    ineffectual  attempt  of  frontalis  to 
overcoiue  ptosis;  3  shows  partial  ptosis  and  outward  deviatiou  of  affected  eyelmll. 


attempts  at  downward  convergent  vision  the  inward  rotation  of  the  eye- 
ball fails  to  take  place. 

AVhen   the  si.rth  iicrir  is  divided,  the  eye  can  not  be  tui-ned  outward 
from  a  line   marking  direct  fiirward  vision,  and   later  the  eye  becomes 
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fixed  in  a  strong  inward  squint  that  may  carry  the  pupil  to  the  internal 
canthus.     The  diplopia  is  marked. 

Destructive  injury  to  the  sj/mpathdic  produces  great  narrowing  of  the 
pupil,  as  the  pupillary  sphincter,  innervated  by  the  third  nerve,  escapes. 
At  the  same  time  the  eyeball  becomes  prominent  or  slightly  exophthal- 
mic by  reason  of  the  paralysis  of  Midler's  nuiscles  and  the  retro-ocular 
turgescence.     The  pupil  does  not  react  for  light  or  for  pain. 

Diagnosis  of  Ocular  Palsies. — When  the  lesion  is  complete  and 
has  existed  some  time,  difficulty  in  deciding  which  extrinsic  muscle  is 
at  fault  is  not  verv  great.  In  partial  lesions  and  when  the  condition 
is  vacillating  or  slight  in  degree,  a  careful  examination  is  recpiired.  We 
have  two  important  indications — namely,  the  habitual  pomtion  of  the  luad 
and  the  diplopia.  When  an  ocular  muscle  is  weakened,  the  patient  un- 
consciously and  constantly  so  carries  the  head  that  the  least  possible 
work  is  required  of  the  paretic  nuisclc.  For  instance,  if  the  rigiit  ex- 
ternal rectus  is  involved,  the  patient  will  turn  the  head  to  the  right, 
thereby  relaxing  the  injured  nuiscle.  The  rule  as  laid  down  by  Land- 
holt  ^  is  that  the  direction  of  the  head  corresponds  in  every  way  to  the  phyai- 
ologiccd  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscle. 

If  the  extended  lines  of  the  visual  iixes  for  lioth  eyes  do  not  attain  the 
same  fixed  point,  diplopia  results.  The  sound  eye  sees  the  fixed  object 
clearly  and  the  mind  refers  the  image  to  the  proper  position  in  space. 
The  divergent  or  convergent  eye  sees  the  fixed  object  indistinctly,  as  the 
image  does  not  fill  on  the  sensitive  spot  of  the  retina  and  tlie  mind  pro- 
jects it  to  a  wrong  position  in  s]iace, — namely,  to  the  jwsition  In'  experi- 
ence associated  with  the  ]iartirular  part  of  the  retina  in  operation.  In 
diplopia  of  long  standing  the  mind  learns  to  neglect  the  weaker,  false 
image,  and  the  patient  niav  be  unaware  of  his  double  vision.  The  eye  also 
usually  becomes  more  and  more  divergent,  presenting  the  companitively 
insensitive  retinal  jieriphery  to  the  fixed  object,  and  this  assists  in  the  men- 
tal neglect  of  its  image.  When  the  muscle  weakness  is  very  slight,  diplo- 
pia only  occurs  on  quick  movements  of  the  eyes  or  in  extreme  range  of 
the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  affected  muscle's  action,  and  then  it  may 
be  but  momentarv,  the  muscle  under  the  stimulus  of  attention  gradually 
drawing  the  eye  into  line.  This  is  often  accomplished  in  a  jerky  man- 
ner. The  eyeball  presents  a  number  of  oscillations  which  may  termi- 
nate in  the  proper  position,  or  the  ghjbe  may  swing  l)a<Iv  to  the  abnormal 
position,  the  muscle  being  quite  exhausted.  The  double  vision  and  the 
faulty  projection  at  first  give  rise  to  jjronounced  ocular  vertigo. 

In  examining  a  case  of  diph^pia  the  first  question  is  whether  it  is 
monocular.  Closing  one  eye  prevents  double  vision  unless  it  is  confined 
to  the  open  eye,  in  which  case,  if  not  due  to  defective  media  or  faulty 
curvatures,  it  is  almost  surely  hysterical.  Place  the  patient  in  a  good 
light,  have  him  hold  the  head  motionless,  and  let  him  follow  with  both 
eyes  the  point  of  your  finger  through  a  circular  range  about  a  foot  from 
his  face.  At  some  angle  the  two  eyes  will  fail  to  maintain  parallelism, 
or  jerky  movements  of  one  eye  may  be  noticed.  The  ])oint  is  to  determine 
which  is  the  affi'cted  eye.  Cut  off  the  patient's  line  of  sight  from  one  eye 
with  a  card  held  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that  its  motion  can  still  be  ob- 
'  "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Sept.  15,  1894. 
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served,  and  have  the  patient  fix  both  eyes  upon  your  finger  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  conjugate  movements  failed.  If  the  sound  eye  be 
covered,  it  will  overact  and  be  turned  farther  to  the  side  than  is  re- 
quired. This  overaction,  or  secondary  deviation,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  stimulation  necessary  to  draw  the  affected  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
weak  muscle  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  corresponding  sound  muscle. 
If  you  have  covered  the  weak  eye  in  the  same  way  it  will  not  move 
outward  far  enough  when  the  finger  is  fixed  by  the  sound  eye,  and  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  direction  of  failure  in  the  affected  eye,  therefore, 
points  to  the  weakened  muscle.  In  marked  squint  of  this  character 
the  affected  eye  often  presents  a  much  wider  range  of  motion  when  the 
sound  eye  is  covered  than  when  binocular  vision  is  attempted.  Appar- 
ently the  volitional  attempt  is  stronger  when  the  muscle  is  nut  disturbed 


Fig.  38.  Fig.  39. 

Fig.  38.  -  Cnnvergent  squint.  The  ray  of  liglit,  a  c,  falls  to  the  right  of  the  seii.sitive  spot,  m,  of 
the  inturiiftl  left  eye,  L.  Such  stimulus  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  mind  as  emanating  from 
olyects  to  the  left,  and  nut  realiitiDg  the  disordered  position  of  the  ocular  gloi>e  a  false  image,  e,  is  pro- 
jected an  additional  distance  to  the  left,  measuring  from  c  as  the  operating  sensitive  spot,  in  the 
fine  d  e. 

Fig.  39.— riivergent  squint.  The  ray  of  light,  a  c,  falls  to  the  left  of  the  macula,  m,  of  the  outwardly 
turned  left  eye,  1,.  Such  slimulu.s  has  always  been  associated  with  objects  to  the  right,  and  the  false 
image,  e,  is  projected  to  the  right,  c,  acting  on  the  sensitive  spot  at  the  time 


by  twf)  images.     Overaction  of  the  sound  eye,  however,  occurs,  as  in 
the  eard-test. 

The  diplopia  tcM  is  made  as  follows  :  Place  the  patient  facing  a 
candle  or  liright  object,  such  as  a  narrow  strip  of  white  jiaper  the  size  of 
a  lead-pencil,  placed  ou  a  dark  background  at  a  distance  of,  say,  twenty 
feet.  Cover  one  eye  with  a  red  glass.  If  there  is  double  vision,  tlie 
red  image  corresponds  to  the  covered  eye.  If  the  red  image  and  the 
covered  ere  are  on  the  same  side,  the  diplopia  is  simple;  if  on  opposite 
sides,  the  diplopia  is  crosxal.  When  the  eyes  converge,  the  diplopia  is 
simple  ;  when  tiie  eyes  diverge,  the  dijiloj^ia  is  cros.sed.  Gowers'  rule  is  : 
"  Whni  thr  ri^iud  liiiex,  the  prolonged  rinual  axes,  cross,  the  diplopia  is  not 
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crossed."  If,  now,  the  fixing  object  remaining  stationary,  tlie  lu'a<l  be 
turned  one  wav  and  another,— -in  some  given  direction  the  images  will 
separate  and  in  the  opposite  direction  approach  and  perhaps  fuse. 
Landholt  ^  lays  down  this  rule  :  "  The  affected  eye  /.s  that  in  the  dircetion 
of  whohte  image  the  diplopia  inereases."  For  instance,  in  siui])le  dij)lopia, 
the  right  image  corresponds  to  tiie  right  eye.  If  the  diplopia  increases  on 
Ljoking  to  the  right,  the  right  eye  is  aii'ectcd.  In  crossed  diplopia  the 
left  image  corresponds  to  the  right  eye.  If  the  images  separate  on  look- 
ing to  the  left,  the  riglit  eye  is  at  fault  because  its  image  corresponds  to 
the  direction  of  the  increased  diplopia.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
vertical  diplopia. 

He  also  lays  down  this  rule  :  "  The  parah/sed  muscle  is  the  one  which 
ivoidd  giw  to  the  eye  the  direction  of  the  fake  imar/e."  The  false  image, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  affected  eye.  For  instance,  in  simple  diploj>ia 
with  the  right  eye  affected,  it  is  the  external  rectus  that  is  at  iludt,  as  it 
is  this  nniscle  which  would,  if  competent,  direct  the  eye  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  false  iiuage  at  the  right  of  the  true  image.  Involvement 
of  the  oblique  is  similarly  shown.  If  the  patient  indicates  that  the 
image  of  the  riglit  eye,  in  simple  diplopia,  is  to  the  right  and  its  upper 
end  leans  to  the  left,  we  know,  by  the  a|)plication  of  this  rule,  that  the 
right  superior  oliliipie  is  deficient.  An  opposite  condition  would  point 
to  the  inferior  oblirpie  and  inferior  rectus,  which  operate  together. 

The  location  of  the  lesion  determines  the  distribution  of  syniptomi? 
and  through  tbem  is  clinically  deciphered.  A  lesion  involving  the 
nuclei  under  the  aqueduct  of  .Sylvius  is  almost  invariably  attended  liv 
bilateral  symmetrical  eye  conditions.  This  is  due  to  the  anatomical 
proximity  of  the  centers  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  and  to  their 
physiological  relations.  A  lesion  which  destroys  accommodation  and 
pu]iillarv  contrartions  affects  the  7nost  forircarl  groiqj  of  nuclei.  If  the 
■middle  groii])  is  involved,  all  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  dis- 
abled, even  the  external  recti,  as  this  group  has  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  nut-leus  of  the  sixth  nerve.  If  the  lesion  fall  upon  the  sixth 
nuclrnx  alone,  double  convergent  squint  is  produced.  In  the  same  way, 
if  some  one  or  several  of  the  conjugate  movements  of  the  eyes  be  lost, 
or  a  double  ptosis  is  present,  the  lesion  is  nuclear  unless  movements  of 
the  head  ami  trunk  are  lost  at  the  same  time.  In  such  case  the  lesion 
is  probably  above  the  nucleus  in  the  internal  capsule  or  in  the  cortex. 

The  three  ocular  nerves  leave  their  grouped  centers  by  widely 
diverging  routes,  and  may  be  cut  off  separately  and  unilaterally  by  en- 
cephalic conditions,  such  as  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  or  new  growths. 
Such  lesions  invariably  implicate  other  structures,  and  give  rise  to 
numerous  symptoms  (jther  than  those  referable  to  the  ocular  nerve. 
For  instance,  a  lesion  in  the  peduncle  in  the  region  of  the  red  nucleus 
would  disturb  the  motor  tracts  in  the  crus  and  produce  paralysis  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  with  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  ptosis,  etc., 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  This,  by  Charcot,  is  denominated  the 
symptom  group  of  AVcber  (fig.  '■Mi). 

'  Luc.  cit. 
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In  hasilar  inflammatinns  and  injuries,  and  partieidarly  in  syphilitic 
meningitis,  the  (X'ular  nerves  are  likely  to  be  injured.  The  sixth,  from 
its  long  and  exposed  course,  is  especially  prone  to  injury  and  is  the  most 
frequently  diseased  nerve  of  this  group.  Lesions  in  this  position  are 
usually  unilateral,  and  if  bilateral  differ,  as  a  rule,  in  degree  on  the  two 
sides.  Here  injury  to  the  third  nerve  necessarily  involves  all  its 
branches  and  functions.  A  lesion  which  could  select  from  the  nerve- 
trunk  the  pupillary  fibers,  for  instance,  is  inconceivable.  Diffuse  cere- 
bral symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  stupor,  convulsions, 
and  optic  neuritis,  are  also  commonly  present.  At  tlie  (iik'x  of  the  orbit 
all  the  ocular  nerves,  with  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fiftli  and  the 
optic  nerve,  are  closely  approximated.  Injury  or  dise;i.se  at  tiiis  point 
would,  therefore,  determine  complete  internal  and  external  (i|)hthal- 
nioplegia,  impair  vision,  and  give  rise  to  sensory  disturbance  in  the 
distributi(jn  of  tlie  supra-oriiital  nerve.  Pressure  at  tlie  same  time  on 
the  return  orbital  circulati(jn  congests  the  retinal  veins  and  produces 
some  exophthalmos.  After  the  nerves  have  separatetl  in  the  orbit,  any 
one  or  more  of  them  may  l)e  injured  by  traumatism  or  local  disease. 
Tiieir  branches  may  be  singly  selected.  The  diagnosis  depends  upon 
the  muscles  involved,  and  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerves  and 
their  l)ranches  within  the  orbit. 

Causes  of  Ocular  Palsies. — Tlie  conditions  wliich  give  ri>e  to 
palsies  of  the  ocular  muscles  are  very  mnnerons.  In  tlir  orbit  trauma- 
tism and  new  growths  are  fre(juently  causal  of  the  loss  of  ocular  move- 
ments. A  blow  over  the  eye  is  sometimes  followed  by  jiaralysis  of  tlie 
levator  palpebrpe  superioris.  Exposures  to  cold  and  the  rlieumatic  states 
are  sometimes  followed  by  an  ophthalmoplegia,  whieli  is  probal)ly  due  to 
a  peri])heral  neuritis.  This  form  may  l)e  present  in  multiple  neuritis 
from  alcoiiol,  and  probably  from  otiier  poisons,  and  may  involve  few  or 
many  of  the  muscles.  Orbital  growths  usually  are  marked  by  exoph- 
thalmos. Cervical,  maxillary,  and  cranial  tumors  may  invade  the  orbit 
and  tiiere  produce  these  local  symptoms. 

In  tlirir  haxi/rir  course  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are  frequently 
injured  l)y  meningitis,  and  especially  by  syphilitic  disease.  Basilar 
fracture,  carotid  aneurysm,  or  the  pressure  of  neighboring  intracranial 
growths  may  also  implicate  them  in  this  locality. 

At  the  nuclei  multiple  sclerosis,  bulljar  j)alsy,  polioencephalitis  supe- 
rior, and  locomotor  ataxia  frequently  cause  ocular  palsies.  A  tempo- 
rary ptosis  or  diplopia  is  often  an  early  symptom  of  tabes,  and  should 
always  arouse  suspicion  of  it  or  of  other  syphilitic  diseases.  The  exact 
mechanism  and  location  of  the  tabetic  disturbance  which  produces  the 
Argyll-Uobertson  phenomenon  is  not  understood,  but  jiresumably  the 
anterior  cell-group,  controlling  pupillary  and  ciliary  contractions,  is  in- 
volved. In  myasthenia  gravis  various  ocular  deviations  and  a  marked 
tendency  to  ])tosis  are  encountered. 

A  jii'culiar  pcrioilirall;/  recurring  or  relajising  paJftn  of  the  third  nerve 
is  sometimes  encountered.  It  is  more  frequent  in  females,  inxohes  only 
one  eye,  lasts  from  one  to  six  months,  and  returns  at  regular  intervals, 
often  during  the  entire  life  of  the  patient.     Its  pathology  is  not  known. 
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but  the  nerve-trunk  has  se^•e^al  times  been  found  to  be  diseased.  Traces 
of  this  palsy,  in  some  cases,  can  be  detected  during  the  intervals  of  prac- 
tical freedom  from  the  trouble.  It  has  been  attributed  to  hysteria  in 
certain  instances,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  migraine,  the  so- 
called  ophthalmoplegic  migraine. 

Lemons  of  the  cortex  or  of  the  internal  capsule  producing  hemiplegia 
are  often  attended  by  conjugate  deviatiou  of  the  head  and  eyes  toward 
the  sound  side  of  the  body,  but  if  the  paralyzed  side  ]ircsent  convul- 
sions due  to  cerebral  irritation,  the  eyes  are  then  spasmodically  drawn  to 
that  side.  A  lesion  lower  down  in  the  pontine  region  woti]<l  be  marked 
by  a  crossed  deviation,  the  eyes  looking  to  the  paralyzed  side  of  the 
body,  and  in  convulsions  turning  to  the  sound  side  of  the  body. 

Ocular  Muscle  Spasms. — The  ocular  nuiscles  are  usually  associated 
with  tlie  other  nuix'lcs  in  generalized  convulsions,  the  eyes  turning  to  tlie 
side  most  vigorouslv  affected.  In<lividnal  nuiscles  alone  are  atfected  in 
very  rare  instances.  The  levat(n'  or  a  rectus  may  thus  be  spasmodically 
involved  for  years.  Sometimes  the  ocular  muscles  participate  in  facial 
tics  and  spasmodic  torticollis.  In  hysteria  the  eyes  are  frequently  roiled 
upward  and  outward,  or  strongly  converged  dnring  convulsive  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease,  and  these  ocular  positions  may  remain  for  long 
periods  of  time  after  the  convulsion  has  suiisided.  A  more  common  eye 
condition  in  iiysteria  is  one  of  spurious  double  ptosis.  It  is  really  a  spasm 
of  the  orhiculares.  The  patient  apparently  tries  to  overcome  it  by  raising 
the  brows  witii  the  frontalis.  An  attempt  to  raise  tlie  lids  with  the  finger 
at  once  develops  resistance,  which  in  paralytic  ptosis  is  never  present. 

Nystagmus  consists  in  rapid  rhythmical  involuntary  oscillations  of 
both  eyeballs,  due  to  spasmodic  action  of  the  ocular  nuiscles.  Wiien 
both  eyes  are  affected,  the  movements  are  similar  and  synchronous.  The 
spasmodic  movements  are  commonly  horizontal,  less  frequently  rotary, 
and  only  rarely  vertical.  When  the  eye  vibrates  in  one  plane,  it  ordinarily 
moves  outward  quickly  and  more  slowly  returns.  The  oscillations  vary 
in  number  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  or  more  a  minute,  and  in  extent 
from  one  to  ten  millimeters.  In  uremic  coma  the  eyes  will  sometimes 
be  noticed  in  a  rhythmical  movement  which  carries  them  through  their 
widest  lateral  range  about  ten  times  a  minute.  Nystagmus  may  be 
constant  or  only  provoked  by  calling  forth  a  particular  movement  of 
the  eyes,  as  by  directing  them  upward  or  outward.  Tiiis  latter  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  jerky,  unrhythmical,  and  momentary  move- 
ments of  weakened  muscles.  Barany  claims  that  in  about  one-half 
of  all  normal  persons  strong  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes  is  attended 
by  slight  nystagmoid  movements,  but  these  are  about  equal  for  all 
extreme  angles  of  vision.  In  the  nystagmus  of  labyrinthine  disease  the 
mo\Tments  are  of  unequal  rapidity  and  are  intensified  in  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  quicker  movement.  In  organic  disease  of  brain  and 
cerebellum  the  nystagmic  movements  are  persistent  and  practically  of 
equal  rapidity  in  each  direction. 

The  causes  and  significance  of  nystagmus  are  often  obscure.  It  may 
be  acquired  as  the  sequel  of  any  condition  which  greatly  impairs  vision. 
Corneal  and  lenticular  opacities,  choroiditis,  and  retinitis  may  precede  it, 
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especially  if  occurring  in  childhood.  Albinos  frequently  present  nys- 
tagmus. Miners  who  work  in  cramped  positions  with  poor  illumination 
acquire  it,  probably  as  a  fatigue  neurosis  through  the  overstrain  of  cer- 
tain eye-muscles  in  attempting  to  keep  the  work  in  view.  In  them  it 
is  often  only  present  when  the  particular  attitude  which  their  work 
requires  is  assumed. 

'  Nystagmus  is  present  incidentally  or  regularly  in  a  long  list  of  ner- 
vous diseases  wiiich  have  neither  location  nor  pathological  anatumv  in 
common.  It  is  almost  a  cardinal  symptom  in  insular  sclerosis  and  in 
hereditary  ataxia  of  the  Friedreich  t\'pe.  It  is  common  in  cerebellar 
tumor  and  tumors  involving  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  optic  tlialami. 
Occasionally  it  attends  sinus  thrombosis,  meningitis,  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage, and  variously  seated  cerebral  hemorrhages,  softenings,  and 
tumors.  Hysteria  has  also  furnished  rare  cases  of  jjersistent  nystagmic 
ocular  spasm.  It  is  closely  associated  with  auditory  diseases  affecting 
the  labyrinth  and  often  attended  by  vertigo  and  tinnitus  aurium.  (See 
Diseases  of  the  Eighth  Cranial  Nerve,  Chap.  VII.) 

The  treatment  of  ocular  palsies  dejicnds  u]ion  the  (-uisui  con- 
dition and  is  often  most  unsatisfactory.  Xcwgrowtiis  and  trainuata  are 
surgical  conditions  for  ti>e  most  part.  Syphilitic  palsies  may  readily 
yield  to  treatment,  wiiether  due  to  basilar  or  central  involvement,  l)ut 
only  too  often  recur,  yield  again,  and  finally  liecome  permanent.  The 
neuritic  form  is  treated  as  a  ])art  of  the  general  intoxication  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  the  disca.sc.  A  persisting  ocular  deviation  i.s  often  bene- 
fited by  a  tenotomy.  Muscle  cutting  should  always  be  preceded  by 
exercise  of  the  nniscles  with  prisms,  which  sometimes  is  hel]iful,  and  by 
general  treatment.  Nystagmus,  excepting  in  the  unusual  cases  where  it 
is  due  to  meningeal  and  sinus  disea.ses,  or  other  curable  lesion,  is  prac- 
tically unyielding  to  all  measures.  Miners'  nystagnms  usually  ceases 
when  the  occupation  is  changed. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TRIFAQAL  NERVE. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — Tlie  fifth  lun-ves  represent  the  sen- 
sory portions  of  all  the  motor  eraiiial  nerves.  Their  sensory  distribution 
embraces  most  of  the  skin  of  tlie  head  and  fiice,  all  their  mucous  mem- 
brane-lined cavities,  and  the  cerebral  meninges  in  part.  The  exact 
limits  of  this  sensory  field  have  been  worked  out  by  Cushing  in  a 
number  of  cases  subjected  to  extirpation  of  tiic  ganglion  of  Gasser,  and 
are  shown  in  Fig.  39  A.  In  addition,  thi'ough  at  least  the  cliorda 
tympani,   the   fifth   subserves    tlie   special   sense   of   taste.       Its  small 


Fig.  39  A.— Diagram  showing  the  uoriual  (average)  iield  of  postoperative  cutaneous  anesthesia. 
The  hhaued  area,  iuehidiog  tragus  and  anterior  wall  of  meatus,  remains  anesthetic  to  tactual  (hair  esthe- 
sioiueter)  stimuli.  The  dotted  strip  gives  the  impression  cd'  touch  or  pressure  to  pain  stinuili  (needle), 
with  few  if  any  actual  pain  points  (Cushing,  in  Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  July-Aug.,  1904). 

motor  root  innervates  the  mandibular  muscles  of  mastication.  The 
nuclear  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  medulla  is  correspondingly 
extensive.  The  smaller  motfir  nucleus  is  situated  under  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  near  its  lateral  angle,  with  an  upward  extension  as  high 
as  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Outside  of  this  is  the  larger  sensory 
nucleus,  wliich  is  connected  continuously  with  nuclear  gray  matter  as 
low  as  the  fourth  cervical  spinal  segment.  Tliese  centra  are  brought 
into  relation  with  the  cerebellum  and  with  the  cerebral  cortex  by 
upward  radiations.  For  the  motor  portion  the  cojtical  centers  arc  at  the 
foot  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  sensoiy  cortical  repre- 
sentation is  not  clearly  known,  but  is  probably  in  the  same  territory 
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or  nearby  in  the  ascending  parietal  convolution.  The  sensory  and 
motor  trunks  leave  the  surface  of  the  pons  separately,  though  side  hy 
side,  and  only  after  the  sensory  portion  has  passed  through  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  does  the  motor  trunk  join  the  third  trigeminal  division. 

According  to  Gowers  and  others,  the  strictly  gustatory  portion  fol- 
lows a  most  extraordinary  course  before,  as  the  chorda  tympani,  it 
reaches  the  lingual  nerve  and  is  distributed  to  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tongue.  At  first  contained  in  the  sensory  root,  it  apparently 
passes  from  the  Gasserian  enlargement  with  the  middle  branch.  Thence 
it  drops  into  the  sphenopalatine  or  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  turns 
backward  in  the  form  of  the  Vidian  nerve,  to  j)enetrate  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  join  the  facial  nerve  in  the  Fallopian 
aqueduct.  It  follows  the  facial  nearly  to  its  exit  at  the  stylomastoid 
foramen,  where  it  turns  sharply  upward,  reaching  the  tympanic 
cavity,  which  it  leaves  by  the  Gasserian  fissure.      It  then  descends 


Fig.  40.— Distribution  of  tiie  sensory  cutaneous  nerves  on  the  liead  :  Vi,  V._.,  V3,  The  three  branches 
of  the  trigeminus  ;  (//,  aiiriculoteniporai ;  ao,  su|)raorl)ital :  at,  supra troclilear  ;  i7,  itifratroclilear  ;  /,  lac- 
rynuil;  7;(,  mental;  ft,  liuccinatnr ;  nm,  auricularis  mat,'nus:  5m,  suticulaneous  malx ;  oniu,  occipitalis 
major  ;  ami,  oceipitalis  minor ;  cs,  superticial  cervical  (after  Hirt). 

between  the  pterygoid  muscles  and  joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillar>-  or  third  trifacial  division,  to  be  distributed  to  tlic 
anterior  portimi  of  the  tDiigiic  Tlic  base  of  the  tdiigue  and  iaucial 
pillar.s  also  recognize  taste  iinjiressions.  It  is  sujijxi.'^ed  that  these  seiisti- 
tious  reach  the  tnnik  of  tiie  fifth  by  way  of  the  glossoi)liaryngeal  nerve 
through  connections  witli  Meckel's  ganglion.  We  know  certainly  that 
division  of  tlie  .sensory  root  of  the  fifth  al:)olishes  all  ta.ste  sensation  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongue  at  lea.st  temporarily,  l)ut  Cushing,'^ 
after  an  elaborate  study  of  twenty-six  cases  of  extirpation  of  Gasser's 
ganglion,  believes  that  the  sense  of  taste  ultimately  returns  to  the  tongue, 
and  that  the  gustatory  path  is  not  by  way  of  the  fifth  nerve.  His  ol> 
servations  are  confirmed  by  Davies,-  and  the  exact  course  by  which  the 
gustatory  sensations  reach  the  lirain  is  untleterniined. 

>  "Johns  Hdiikiii-^  Hos|>.  Bull.."  Jiily-.\uLr..  1004.  ^-Urain."  1007. 
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Cortical  Diseases  of  the  Fifth  Nerve. — Lesions  of  tlie  portion 
of  tlie  motor  cortex  ussoeiated  witli  the  fitih  nerve  produce  spii.sni  or 
paralysis  according  as  the  lesion  is  irritative  or  destructive.  The 
involved  muscles  are  the  pterygoids,  the  temporal,  and  the  niasseter. 
In  generalized  convulsions  they  are  ordinarily  involved.  Very  rarely 
they  are  the  sole  seat  of  motor  disturbance  presenting  a  ma.'^ficalort/ 
spasm  or  paralysis.  The  spasm  may  be  tonic,  as  in  trismus,  or  repeated 
at  varying  intervals.  Tiie  tectii  are  tightly  clenched,  and  the  masse- 
ters  and  temporals  stand  out  firm  and  hard.  In  the  clonic  variety, 
as  in  the  chattering  of  a  chill,  the  lower  jaw  is  sharply  moved  laterally 
or  vertically.  Vigorous  grinding  of  the  teeth  may  be  present.  This 
is  sometimes  seen  in  the  late  stages  of  paretic  dementia  and  in  other 
wide-s]>read  organic  brain  disease.  Single  or  repeated  spasms  may  have 
their  origin  in  local  disease  of  the  jaws,  such  as  periosteitis  or  tooth- 
ache, and  are  then  reflcxly  produced. 

Masticatory  paralysis  of  cortical  origin  is  extremely  rare.  The 
cortical  lesions  have  almost  invariai)ly  been  found  to  be  bilateral,  but 


Fig.  41.— Case  of  nuclear  <ii--ease  of  liie  tiflh  crauial  nerve  in  a  case  of  tul»e.s,  showiug  area  of  cutaileous 
analgesia;   &ome  facial  atrophy  is  also  present. 

Hirt  1  has  reported  a  case  of  c<impleto  mandibular  palsy  due  to  a  left- 
sided  l(<imi  at  the  foot  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution. 

Nuclear  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  usually  a  part  of  a  group  of 
bulbar  .symptoms.  Masticatory  paralysis  arising  from  this  source  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Progressive  bulbar  palsy  and  pontine  tumors  mav  cause 
it,  but  other  cranial  nerves  are  almost  invariably  affected  at  the  same 
time.  Multiple  sclerosis  and  tabes  may  and  often  do  affect  the  fifth 
nucleus,  cau.<ing  bilateral  sensory  and  motor  symptoms  in  the  area  of 
its  distribution. 

Peripheral  intracranial  affections  of  the  trigeminus  may  involve 

the  >teiii,  the  (ia"rrian  gaiigli(Jii,  (jr  the  three  branches  of  the  nerve  at 

their  exits  from  the  skull.      The  differential  diagnosis  as  to  location  may 

be  impossible  if  adjoining  nerves  or  structures  are  uninjured  or  present 

'  "Berlin,  klin.  Wochens.,"  1887. 
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no  indications.  A  description  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  injuiy  to 
tlie  tnmk  will  therefore  apply  to  disease  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  or 
of  the  three  l)ranches  at  their  cranial  exits.  Growths  and  inflammatory 
processes  are  the  usual  causes  of  this  form  of  trifacial  disease. 

The  motor  symptoms  arc  those  of  paresis  or  jiaralvsis  of  the  mandib- 
ular muscles.  The  jaws  can  not  be  closed  or  can  not  be  firmly  held 
together  when  closed.  The  combined  strength  of  the  jaw-muscles  is 
immense,  and  considerable  im])airmcnt  may  go  unnoticed.  Incomplete 
bilateral  jiaralysis  the  jaw  droops,  but  can  at  first  be  raided  by  the  action 
of  the  facial  muscles,  especially  the  Ijuccinators  and  orbicularis  oris. 
If  the  palsy  is  one-sided,  the  jaw  may  still  be  raised  by  the  unilateral 
action  of  the  uninjured  side,  but  the  bite  is  feeble.  Attempts  to  bring 
the  paralyzed  pterygoids  into  ])lay  fail  to  ])ro(lucc  grinding  moycments, 
so  that  the  jaw  can  not  be  forcibly  adv;inc(d  from  the  impaired  side  or 
thrust  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  long-standing  cases  contracture  in 
the  muscles  which  depress  the  jaw  may  jiermanently  hold  the  mouth 
open. 

Interference  with  sensation  may  be  jiartial  or  complete.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  all  parts  of  the  face,  head,  nasal  fossie,  conjunctiyaj,  mouth,  and 
tongue  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerye  are  insensitive,  and  taste  is  abolished 
on  that  side  of  the  tongue  and  oral  cavity.  The  sneezing  reflex  is 
alioiished  on  the  anesthetic  side,  as  well  as  the  gagging  reflex  caused 
by  irritating  the  soft  palate.  Instruments  may  be  passed  into  and 
through  the  nasal  chambers  without  eliciting  .sensation,  and  ammo- 
nia fumes,  etc.,  no  longer  cause  irritation.  Prodromal  pricking,  ting- 
ling, and  burning  usually  precede  the  anesthesia.  Fref|iientlv,  when  the 
loss  of  sensation  is  pronounced,  so  that  the  ])atient  no  longer  feels  a  pin- 
prick, complaints  are  made  of  pain  and  l)urning  in  the  anesthetic  area, — 
ansesthesia  dolorosa.  In  one  case  observed  by  the  writer,  while  general 
sensation  was  abolislied  in  all  its  modes  and  t<'nscs,  muscular  sense  re- 
mained. A  touch  or  jirick  was  not  jierceived,  i)ut  the  .^lightest  motion 
communicated  to  any  facial  muscle  was  instantly  recognized,  apj>arcntly 
through  the  uninjured  seventh  nerve.  Trnpliie  dwturbauces  are  the  rule, 
but,  ordinarily,  they  are  slight  in  degree.  The  insensitive  conjunctiva 
and  cornea  are  easily  irritated  and  prone  to  ulceration  that  may  reach  a 
destnictiyc'  grade.  The  nasal  and  lacrimal  secretions  are  defective 
and  the  nuicous  membrane  dry.  In  the  no.^e  this  dryness  impairs  the 
sense  of  smell.  The  insensitive  side  of  the  tongue  is  thickly  furred, 
due  ])artly,  but  not  wholly,  to  the  fact  that  food  is  only  chewed  on  the 
sound  side.  The  salivary  secretion  may  be  greatly  diminished.  Her- 
petic eruptions  in  the  cutaneous  distribution  are  frequent,  and  when 
the  ganglion  or  branches  are  diseased  and  the  conjunctiva  is  involved, 
constitute  a  serious  feature,  as  ophthalmia  and  complete  loss  of  the  eye 
may  ensue. 

Disease  of  the  trifacial  branches  is  extremely  common.  Tlieir 
course  througli  bony  channels,  serving  to  protect  tliem  admiralily  under 
ordinary  conditions,  exposes  thcin  t<>  ])rcssure  from  inflammatory  states, 
to  injury  by  concussing  blows,  and  to  laceration  from  fractures  involving 
the  cranial  and  facial  Ixmes.  Their  proxiniily  to  the  nasal,  buccal,  and 
])liarvni;cal  cavities,  always  containing  the  potential  factors  of  infccticui, 
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is  a  local  disadvantage.  Finally,  they  are  distributed  to  the  most  ex- 
posed portion. of  the  cutaneous  expanse,  where,  thinly  covered,  they 
rest  upon  the  unyielding  structures. 

They  are  very  often  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain,  which  will  be  more 
particularly  considered  in  the  section  on  Symptomatic  Disorders  of  the 
Nervous  System,  Part  VIII.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  nerve, 
the  seat  of  long-continued  neuralgic  pain,  symjitomatic,  perhaps,  of 
a  general  blood  state, — as  malaria,  for  instance, — may  eventually  be- 
come histologically  changed  and  organically  diseased.  A  neuritis  may 
be  thus  established  which  is  usually  marked  by  sharply  defined  ana- 
tomical areas  of  hypersensitiveness  or  anesthesia.  Dystrophic  changes 
in  the  dermal  structures,  such  as  scaliness,  herpes,  and  falling  or  dis- 
coloration of  the  hair  of  the  eyebrow  and  beard,  are  frequently  en- 
countered. The  glands  supplied  by  the  given  ner\e  oxer-  or  underact 
as  the  condition  in  the  nerve  is  irritative  or  destructive.  Neuritis  may 
also  be  set  up  by  extension  from  a  neighboring  inflammation  in  the  orbit, 
antrum,  or  jaws.  The  dental  branches  are  jjarticularly  liable  to  in- 
fection, injury,  and  irritation,  which  in  the  case  of  molar  teeth  is  not 
infrequently  the  cause  of  pain  referred  to  other  branches  of  the  tri- 
facial than  the  one  immediately  concerned. 

Iiijiirv  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  third  di\ision  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
if  it  occurs  below  the  junction  of  the  chorda  tynipaiii,  ])roduccs  loss  of 
taste  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  on  the  same  side,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  general  sensation  and  trophic  disturliance  in  its  anatuniical 
area  of  distril)ntion. 

The  mofor  fibvrx  of  the  trifacial,  l)eing  entirely  confined  to  the  third 
division,  suffer  with  it.  Paresis  or  ])aralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication 
on  the  same  side  follows.  The  prominence  and  hardness  of  the  masscter 
and  teni])oral  do  not  take  ]ilacc  when  the  jiatient  attempts  to  clench  the 
teeth,  and  deviation  of  the  cliin  to  the  o|)posite  side  can  be  but  feebly  pro- 
duced or  is  lacking.  Destruction  of  the  motor  root,  either  al)ove  or  below 
the  ganglion  or  at  the  bulfiar  nucleus,  gives  rise  to  nuiscular  atro])liy  in 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  to  the  reaction  of  degeneration  upon  their 
electrical  stimulation.     \  cortical  lesif)n  causes  no  such  degeneration. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  FACIAL  NERVE. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  seventh  cranial  nerve  has  its 
cortical  urigin  or  representatidn  in  tiie  lower  Rolandic  region.  The 
nuclear  center  is  situated  under  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  path- 
ways between  nuclei  and  cortex  decussate  in  the  median  raphe  (Ed- 
inger).  From  tlie  nuclear  cells  the  nerve  passes  close  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  sixth  nerve,  and,  descending  thence  through  the  jjons,  emerges 
in  the  furrow  between  the  pons  and 
medulla  outside  the  sixth  nerve,  closely 
accompanied  by  the  eighth  or  audi- 
tory nerve,  with  which  it  ])roceeds  di- 
rectly to  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
Its  relation  to  the  sixth  nucleus  and 
its  proximity  to  the  sixth  nerve  on 
emergence  explain  the  fretpient  asso- 
ciation of  these  nerves  in  disease.  The 
parallel  course  of  the  auditory  and 
facial  from  medulla  to  meatus  explains 
wiiy  meningeal  and  basilar  conditions 
of  necessity  affect  them  both  at  tlie 
same  time. 

The  nucleus  of  the  seventh  re- 
ceives fil)ers  from  the  oculomotor  nu- 
clei above,  wliieh  are  destined  to  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids.  ]>y 
this  mechanism  the  functions  of  wink- 
ing, accommodation,  and  ocular  move- 
ments   are    associated.       Fibers    from 

the  hypoglossal  nucleus  below  also  pass  to  the  nuclear  centers  of  the 
seventh,  and  are  eventually  distributed  to  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the 
mouth,  correlating  the  laliial  and  lingual  movements  necessar}'  in 
phonation,  mastication,  and  other  liueeal  ])roeesses. 

The  decussation  of  the  seventh  explains  the  phenomena  of  crossed  or 
alternate  paralvsis  of  the  face  and  limbs.  A  lesion  in  the  pons  above 
the  decussation  involves  at  once  the  seventh  nerve  and  the  pyramidal 
tract  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  below  the  facial  crossing  and 
above  tile  pyramidal  decussation  a  lesion  involves  the  face  on  the  same 
side  and  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  Such  a  lesion  must  involve 
the  lower  third  of  the  pons,  approximately  the  portion  below  the  super- 
ficial origin  of  the  fifth  pair. 

After  entering  the  internal  auditory  meatus  the  seventh  nerve  bends 
somewhat  siiarplv,  and  jiresents  a  g-angliform  swelling,  which  receives  the 
large  superficial  petrosal  from  the  Vidian  ner\'e.  jirohably  containing  the 
taste-fibers  from  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  by  way  of  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion.  The  taste-fibers  leave  the  facial  nerve  in  the  form  of  the 
chorda  tyni])ani  after  it  hasalmostcompletelytraversedtheP'allopian  canal, 


I'ij;.  42. — l'i;l^iraT)l  sli'iwint^  llie  course 
of  fiiiial  aiiil  ].yr;niiiilal  lilier^  and  the  re- 
lati'iiis  uf  cranial  ncrvL'-I  niiiks.  A,  Le- 
sion causing  otn^-sideii  s\  ni|ironis  ;  R,  lesion 
causing  crossed  jiaralysis  of  (he  face  on  one 
side  and  the  limbs  un  tbe  other. 
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and,  passing  up  through  the  tympanum,  finally  reach  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  tongue  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth.  Within  the  Fallopian 
canal  the  facial  gives  off  from  within  outward,  first,  near  the  ganglion  of 
the  knee,  above  mentioned,  a  motor  branch  to  the  tympanic  plexus;  sec- 
ond, a  motor  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle;  and,  third,  the  chorda  accom- 
panied by  a  secretory  lirnnch 
to  the  salivary  glands.  The 
facial  nerve,  therefore,  within 
tiie  aqueduct  contains  ( 1 )  motor 
filaments  for  tiie  facial  muscles, 
(2)  filaments  of  the  special 
sense  of  taste  for  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  (3) 
motor  filaments  for  the  internal 
ear,  and  (4)  secretory  fibers  for 
the  salivary  glands.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  a  few  filaments 
subserving  common  sensation 
for  the  external  ear,  derived 
from  the  fifth  nerve,  which 
pass  with  the  facial  to  its 
exit. 

After  leaving  the  stylomas- 
toid foramen  the  facial  gives 
off  (1)  the  sensory  branches 
above  referred  to,  {'I)  braiiclics 
to  the  external  auricular  mus- 
cles, and  (3)  branches  to  the 
posterior  ^lortion  of  the  occi- 
pitof'rontalis.  The  trunk  in 
the  substance  of  the  parntid 
then  divides  into  (4)  widely 
spread  branches  supplying 
motion  to  all  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  to  the  iilatysma,  the  stylohyoid,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric. 

Practically,  the  seventh  nerve  may  be  considercil  one  of  j)urc  motion. 
It  furnishes  the  trophic  supply  to  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  sensory 
and  secretory  filaments  merely  join  it  during  its  course  and  leave  it 
before  it  reaches  its  jicriphery.  WJien  it  is  diseased  the  major  symp- 
toms are  motor  and  consist  of  increased  or  decreased  activity,  giving  rise 
to  fiicial  spasm  or  facial  palsy  as  the  condition  is  one  of  irritation  or 
deficit.  The  muscles  also  waste.  The  addition  of  sensorv  and  .secretory 
disturbances  enables  us  to  locate  the  lesion  with  more  or  less  exaetnes.s. 
Spasmodic  Affections  of  the  Facial  Nerve. — Facial  Spasm.— 
Irritative  lesions  in  the  Eolandic  face-centers  may  set  up  grimacing 
spasms  on  the  opposite  side,  usually  of  an  unrhythmical,  clonic  sort, 
which  are  not  .suggestive  of  any  intention.  Such  a  spasm  may  be 
tiie  initial  feature  of  a  Jacksonian  fit.  Grimacing  is  the  feature  of 
all  severe  epileptic  attacks  that  most  impresses  onlookers.  In  limited 
cortical  lesions  in  the  face-centers  the  spasm  may  be  confined  to  a  por- 


Fig.  43,— Diagram  <}f  facial  nerve  passing  through 
the  petron.  F,  Fa(-':iil;  A,  ainiitory;  .St.  F,  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  ;  Ch,  chorda  ;  S,  S,  salivary  tibers  ; 
G,  (j,  gustatory  fibers;  St,  branch  to  stapedius  mus- 
cle ;  T,  tympanic  branch. 
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tion  of  the  face,  as  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  or  to  the  eyelids  and  brow. 
These  cortieal  spasms  are  usually  attended  by  mental  symptoms,  such  as 
an  aura,  confusion,  or  unconsciousness,  and  are  practically  independent  of 
circumstances  and  surroundings.  Feelings  of  apprehension  and  a  dis- 
tressed appearance  commonly  attend  them.  Their  frequency  is  variable. 
Often  they  occur  singly,  at  long  and  irregular  intervals.  An  explosion, 
a  sort  of  status,  may  take  place  so  that  the  face  is  convulsed  for  many 
minutes  or  even  hours,  and  then  returns  to  a  normal  quietude,  jierhaps 
marked  Ijy  a  slight  paresis  or  even  by  a  distinct  weakness,  which  is  im- 
portant and  sh(juld  always  be  sought. 

The  irritative  lesion  may  be  suljcortical  and  jirnduee  the  same  con- 
ditions. At  the  nuclear  level  it  would  almost  certainly  involve  other 
cranial  nerves.  Pontine  and  basilar  growths  have  in  rare  instances 
been  the  cause  of  such  facial  spasms,  and  inflammatory  invasion  of  the 
nerve-trunk  is  usually  marked  by  twitehings  in  the  muscles  which  sub- 
sequently present  palsy.  These  twitehings  often  reajipear  with  regenera- 
tion.    All  the  above  conditions  produce  a  pure  spasm. 

Spasm  in  the  facial  distribution  of  a  most  inveterate  character  not 
associated  with  any  jiathoiogical  element  of  an  anatomical  nature 
is  rather  frequent.  Any  perijjheral  irritation  in  the  nasopharynx  or 
mouth  may  apj)arently  cause  it,  and  correction  of  such  local  factor  lead 
to  its  cure.  Usually  some  point  can  be  found  pressure  upon  which 
inhibits  the  spasm  temporarily.  Neurectomy,  ner\e  stretching,  al- 
coholic injections,  and  the  use  of  the  various  ner\e  sedatives  have  too 
often  failed  to  more  than  transiently  modify  the  sjjasm.  Fortunately, 
long  periods  of  remission  are  not  infrec(uent. 

Tlie  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  either  alone  or  more 
conunonly  in  conjunction  with  other  groups,  may  be  affected  by  spas- 
moilic  //ex,  including  ble]iharosi)asni,  mimic  spasm,  grimacing,  etc.  These 
are  ordinarilv  the  external  manifestation  of  a  fixed  idea,  and  will  be 
described  under  the  psyclioneiiroses  in  Part  VII. 

Paralysis  of  the  Seventh  Nerve. — Facial  palsy  follows  lesion  of 
the  seventh  nerve  at  any  jioint  from  the  cortex  to  the  stylomastoid  fora- 
men. In  the  fiiee  individual  branches  may  be  injured,  with  corre- 
sponding local  motor  loss.  The  most  conqilete  facial  paralysis  depends 
upon  injurv  to  the  nerve-trunk.  When  it  follows  exposure  to  cold  or 
occurs  ill  riieuniatic  conditions  it  is  often  called  BeWs  palsy.  The  per- 
ipheral form,  dui'  to  a  lesion  of  the  nerve-trunk  after  its  entrance  into 
the  petron  through  the  internal  meatus,  will  first  be  considered,  and  then 
the  nuclear  and  central  varieties. 

Peripheral  Facial  Palsy.— Etiology.— The  facial  nerve  in  the 
])etrous  <'anal  is  occasionally  invaded  l)y  inflammation  extending  from 
tlu'  tvnqianic  eavitv.  The  separating  i)late  of  bone  is  often  of  extreme 
thinness,  and  mav"  even  be  lacking,  especially  in  children.  Ma-toid 
disease  and  pharvngeal  inflammations  have  led  to  the  same  residt. 
Fractures  of  the  i-ranial  base  very  frequently  involve  the  petron,  and 
may  cause  a  facial  palsv  at  once;  or  this  may  come  on  from  inHam- 
matorv  reaction  after  a  few  days,  or  later  from  the  dejiosition  of 
callus."  In  cxtremelv  rare  instances  hemorrhage  within  the  canal  ]iro- 
diices  iiaralvsis  almost  in>tantlv.  In  some  infantile  cases  a  cerebellar 
hemorrha-'-e  invades  the  canal  with   the   same   result.      Injuries  to  the 
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nerve  at  its  foramen  of  exit,  as  by  blows  with  sharp  or  bhint  instru- 
ments and  by  tlie  ol>stctrical  forceps,  may  cause  the  ]ialsy.  In  atklition 
to  the  loeal  ih  sad  vantage  presented  by  the  taeial  nerve  being  surniunded 
bv  a  long  bnnv  passage,  Nenmann  attribntes  nuieh  to  the  large  mimlxT 
of  Ivmphatics  and  lymphatic  glands  encircling  it  at  its  exit  from  tlie 
stvlomastoid  foramen.  Stagnation  of  lymph  here  favors  changes  iu  (lie 
neighlioring  nerve-truiik.  Upward  extension  of  inflannnation  in  the 
parotid  or  side  of  the  neck  into  the  canal  is  an  occasional  caus(\  By  all 
odds  the  most  common  and  usual  cause  is  a  neuritis  due  to  cold,  as  by 
a  draft  of  air  on  the  side  of  the  face  during  the  night,  or  from  an 
open  window,  or  after  prolonged  outdoor  exposure.  The  nerve-swellinpj 
to  which  tliis  gives  rise  nips  the  nerve  in  its  unyielding  chanuel  and 
paralysis  supervenes.  The  degeneration  is  found  throughout  the  rami- 
fication of  the  nerve  and  ascends  to  the  geniculate  ganglion.  The  cells 
of  the  facial  nucleus  present  varying  stages  of  chnmiatolysis. 

Hnebsclimami,'  fmm  a  series  of  135  cases,  found  seventy-five  per 
cent,  to  be  of  the  so-called  rheumatic  form,  nine  per  cent,  due  to  ear  dis- 
ease, aud  six  per  cent,  to  injury.  Most  of  the  rheumatic  cases  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  ten  aud  forty  years.  Males  ]iredoniinated  very 
sligiitly.-  Eeik^  believer  that  tlie  so-called  rheinnatie  variety  of  fiicial 
palsy  is  very  commonly  dependent  upon  catarrhal  or  other  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear,  and  urges  an  examination  for  otitis  medius  in  every  case. 

Any  general  depression  of  the  physical  state  may  act  as  a  predis- 
posiug  element.  In  this  relation  rheuuiatism  occupies  a  chief  place. 
Anemia,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  aud  alcoholism  are  also  very  favoring 
conditions,  as  is  the  puerperium.  Sy])hilis  may  of  itself  cause  a  loeal 
lesion,  but  must  at  this  location  act  very  exceptionally.  Gouty  and 
leukocj'themic  neuritis  may  also  involve  the  facial  trunk  directly. 
Sarbo  *  agrees  with  Xeumann  that  there  is  commonly  a  personal  pre- 
disposition to  facial  paral_)sis,  and  Arkwright  ^  reports  six  cases  in  two 
families  which  indicate  the  same  thing. 

Symptoms. — Motor. — In  a  well-marked  case,  unless  due  to  direct 
violence,  within  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  action  of  the  inciting 
cause  a  little  twitching  in  the  affected  side  of  the  face  is  fre(|uently  noticed. 
Perha})S  friends  then  first  call  attention  'k^  the  distortion  of  the  face,  which 
in  all  expressioual  movements  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side.  The  patient 
may  first  find  that  he  is  unable  to  expectorate  with  certainty,  to  whistle, 
or  to  purt'  out  his  cheeks  and  lips,  owing  to  the  loss  of  control  over  the 
labial  positi(jus.  In  two  or  three  days  the  deformity  is  noticeable  to 
all.  The  entire  side  of  the  face  is  affected,  with  the  occipitofrontalis. 
Even  the  small  muscles  of  the  external  ear  on  the  same  side  are  para- 
lyzed. The  uuopjiosed  muscles  of  the  sound  side  draw  the  mouth  in 
their  direction,  aud  the  zygomatici  elevate  its  angle.  When  the  mouth 
is  opened  widely  it  presents  an  unsymmetrical  outline.  It  is  higher  on 
the  sound  side  and  displaced  toward  this  side.  This  may  mechanically 
cause  the  projected  tongue  to  deviate  to  the  sound  side,  but  if  the  mouth 
be  passively  held   in  a  median  position,   the  lingual  curve  disappears 

1" Neurol.  Centralblatt,"  Nov.  1.5  and  Doc.  1,  1894. 

2  Waterman,  ".Journal  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,"  Feb.,  1909. 

'".Johns  Hopkins  Uosp.  Bull.,"  April,  1902. 

«"Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Xervcnhl.,"  iNIar.,  1904.  ^ "Lancet,"  Jm.  23,  1904. 
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and  full  mobility  of  the  tongue  can  be  easily  shown.  The  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  is  slightly  depressed  on  the  affected  side,  according  to  Schultze,^ 
from  weakness  of  the  stylohyoid  and  digaster.  Sali\a  and  food  ac- 
cumulate in  the  flabby  cheek  and  have  to  be  displaced  with  the  finger. 
Mastication,  therefore,  is  main!}'  done  on  the  sound  side  and,  due  largely 
to  this  fact,  lateral  furring  of  the  tongue  on  the  paralytic  side  may  ap- 
pear. Often  there  is  some  diminution  of  salivary  flow  on  the  paralyzed 
side,  owing  to  the  involvement  of  the  secretory  fibers  which  traverse 
the  facial  trunk.  The  nasolabial  fold  disappears  on  the  injured  side 
and  is  accentuated  on  the  sound  side.     The  chin  and  no.se  mav  de\iate 


Pigs.  44-40. — Facial  palsy  of  loft  side.      1,  Bilateral  attempt  to  raise  ejebrovM 

close  eyes;  3,  smiling. 


,  2,  bilateral  attempt  to 


to  the  sound  side.  The  platysma  on  the  same  side  is  invariably  involved. 
The  eye  on  the  paralyzed  side  can  not  l>e  closed  nor  the  ej-ebrow  lifted. 
In  attempts  to  close  the  eyes  the  eyeball  on  the  affected  side  turns  up- 
ward and  can  not  lie  controlled.  Winking  is  alxsent,  and  in  the  aged  the 
lower  lid  often  droops  away  from  the  Ijall.  The  cross-wrinkles  on  the 
forehead  stop  abruptly  at  the  middle  line. 


Fig.  47.— racial  v-iUy  of  Icfi 
tongue  in  tniiMIc  Iiiic 


i.le.     4.  I'orceil  effort    !■■  mil 
G,  iiinutli  open  more  wiilcly 


r  Icelh  oil   holli  si.i,.^  ;  .■».  protruded 
uuud  side  ill  liilateral  edort. 


rJurinf  nininciits  of  quiet  little  asynmictrv  may  be  apparent,  but  the 
slii'-htcst  eniotiinial  "V  volnntary  movcnu'iit  produces  and  accentuates  all 
the  motor  .symptoms.     In  yming  patients,  where  the  cxpres 
'"Muncli.  iiiid.  Wochens.,"  June,  1.S97. 


■<ional  I  lilt 


■s  and 
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wrinkles  are  absent  or  only  slightly  developed,  the  difference  between  the 
two  sides  is  much  less  marked  than  in  those  of  more  mature  years.  The 
greater  resilience  of  the  skin  and  the  larger  adipose  layer  contribute  to 
this  effect.  The  reai-fioii  of  (hr/cner<itio)i  is  present  in  the  nuiscles  cither 
in  complete  or  mnditied  decree.  The  muscle  reflexes  are  abolisiicd  and 
McCarthy's  supra-orbital  reflex  is  lost.  After  a  few  weeks  the  miiscks 
tmstc.  The  atrophic  loss  is  not  readily  seen  except  in  thin  people. 
As  the  eye  can  not  be  closed,  the  exposed  conjunctiva  is  often 
irritated  and  painful.  At  night  it  may  become  ([uitc  dry,  and  cnn- 
jundivitiii  of  a  severe  grade  I'nay  develo]).  From  the  relaxation  of  the 
lids  the  natural  How  of  fears  to  the  lacrimal  duct  is  interrupted  and  they 
ovei-ffow  on  to  the  cheek.  In  rare  severe  cases  there  is  a  herpetic  eruption, 
l)nt  this  is  ])nibablv  due  to  a  simultaneous  affiction  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

I)i>turbanee  of  co/;i//(o/(  .sciinatioii  is  slight  or  wanting.  If  in  the  first 
week  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  be  grasjied,  some  tenderness  can  be  elicited, 
which  is  probaldy  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  sensory  twigs  distributed  to 
the  degenerating  facial  branches.  The  sense  of  taste  on  t\w  same  side  of 
the  tongue  in  its  anterior  two-thirds,  the  part  supplied  by  the  chorda  tyni- 

pani,  is  often  disturbed  or 
abolished.  ]\lany  patients 
during  the  first  few  days  ac- 
knowledge sidyective  taste 
sensations  of  a  peculiar  sort; 
but  ordinarily  a  careful 
search  nuistbemade  in  order 
to  elicit  the  actual  difficulty. 
Hearinij  is  sometimes  modi- 
fied in  such  a  way  that  low 
notes  are  more  readily  heard 
than  on  the  sound  side,  while 
those  (d'  high  pitch,  as  the 
ticking  of  a  watch,  are  not 
distingni>hed  with  even  or- 
dinary acutcness.  Middle- 
ear  inflannnation,  if  ])re>-ent,  would  be  attended  l)y  some  general  loss  of 
hearing  and  sometimes  by  tiiniitus. 

In  i-are  instances  a  (Jouble  facial pahy  is  encountered.  This  usually  is 
significant  of  intracranial  disease,  as  pontine  lesions,  inflannnation  (espe- 
cially of  a  syphilitic  sort)  at  the  base,  or  nuclear  degeneration,  which  ordi- 
narily involves  other  cranial  nerves  at  the  same  time.  A  double  otitis 
may  pniduce  it,  or  it  may  be  part  of  a  nndtiple  neuritis,  such  as  follows 
dipiithcria  and  other  general  intoxications.  In  bilateral  palsy  the  face 
hangs  flabby,  motionless,and  without  expression.  The  nnwinkingeyes  and 
the  drooping  mouth  give  a  vacuous  look  that  is  suggestive  of  dementia. 
All  of  the  ]iaralytic  sym])toms  are  present  on  both  sides,  but  the  distor- 
tions and  asymmetry  so  jironiinent  in  the  ordinary  form  are  wanting. 

Course. — The  tendency  of  the  palsy  to  ini])rove  in  peripheral  facial 
paralysis  is  marked,  excepting  in  destructive  lesions  of  the  nerve-trunk. 
Cases  that  improve  get  practically  well  in  from  three  weeks  to  eighteen 
months,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  injur}'  done  the  nerve  and  the 
duration  of  pressure  within  the  facial  canal.      This  is  true  regardless  of 


Fig.  48.— Facial  jialsy  of  left  side.  7,  Effeit  of  farailism 

side;  8,  uon-eflect  of  saiue  curieul  on  paralylic  side. 
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treatment  in  those  cases  that  depend  upon  so-called  rheumatic  condi- 
tions, though  improvement  may  without  doubt  be  accelerated  by  proper 
management.  The  early  loss  of  faradic  stimulaljility  of  the  muscles 
grailually  passes  away,  but  voluntary  motion  returns  before  the  faradic 
current  regains  its  control.  Very  frequently  the  paralyzed  muscles  will 
twitch  or  even  act  in  vigorous  spasm  as  regeneration  in  the  nerve  re- 
stores its  irritability.  Those  cases  which  last  a  month  or  two,  or  more, 
usually  leave  traces  for  the  rest  of  life.  They  may  be  so  slight  as  to 
re(juirc  careful  scrutiny,  or  marked  weakness  may  persist.  Very  excep- 
tionally the  ])alsy  is  permanent. 


Fig.  49. — Same  ca.sp  .six  months  later,  '.i  shows  late  rontrarture  on  the  paretir  --ide  while  the  face 
is  at  rest ;  10,  eotitiaelure  in  the  lower  half  of  the  face  inerea^i'il  h.v  j^ently  elosmj^  the-  ey.-s,  aii<l  at  the 
Bame  time  show.s  weakness  aliont  left  eye;  U,  contraetiiie  ineieased  hy  raising  liroH.s,  showing  over- 
action  of  /.ygoniatiei  and  weakness  of  fiontali^  on  iefl  side. 


As  the  face  recovers,  in  every  instance  the  ])aretic  side  is  likely  to 
overact  for  all  moderate  voluntary  bilateral  movements.  It  would  seem 
that  the  neuritis  had  left  a  certain  nuclear  irritability,  so  that  a  central 
influence,  acting  ((iiialiy  on  bntii  sides,  pniduci's  a  greater  effect  on  the  for- 
nicrlv  ptn'alytic  muscles.  This  secondary  orcractiaii  is  most  prtjuouueed 
in  the  lower  half  of  tiie  face,  anil  often  leads  the  patient  to  suppose  that 
the  sound  side  is  becoming  paretic.  When  once  strongly  develo|)e<l  it 
practically  remains  tor  the  rest  of  life,  though  slight  degrei's  of  it  may 
pass  away.  While,  therefore,  the  paralysis  usually  gets  well,  the  ^e([Uel 
often  remains  and  is  irremediable,  but  is  not  of  great  amount  or  ;^erious 
import.  Indeed,  many  people  who  have  never  been  affected  show  almost 
as  much  asymmetry  of  facial  nui.^cular  action.  Some  cases  present  sev- 
eral attacks  of  facial  pal,-<y.  Bernhardt  ^  asserts  that  recurrence  takes 
place  in  70^  of  all  cases  and  in  men  more  commonly  than  in  women. 
Second  attacks  are  fretjuently  associatetl  with  middle  ear  inflanunatitm, 
syphilis,  or  diabetes.  In  the  authors'  experience  second  attacks  are 
decidedly  uncommon.  Kossolimo  ^  reptu'ts  a  recurring  case  associated 
witii  migrainous  atttieks. 

Diagnosis. —  Tin'  diagnosis  of  a  facial   jialsy,   if  at  all   marked,  is 

made  at  a  ylancf  in  the  early  stage.      Later  on  the  secontlary  overaction 

may  mt)mentarily  mislead,  but  its  nature  should  be  easily  deciphered. 

In  slight   volitional   movements   the  overacting  and  eoiisetjuently   ibr- 

'  ■■Neui-dl.  CVntralblatt.,"  l-<!iy. 
2  "Neurol.  Centralbl.,"  Aug.,  1901. 
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merly  paralyzed  side  of  the  face  responds  in  an  exaggerated  manner; 
but  if  the  niuscuhir  effort  be  forced,  as  in  vigorously  screwing  up  the 
eyes  and  in  laughing,  the  paresis  will  be  manifest  in  the  lessened  action 
of  the  orbicularis  palpclirte,  though  at  the  same  time  the  zygonuitici  on 
the  same  side  may  be  strongly  overacting  and  exaggerating  the  naso- 
labial furrow,  in  the  same  way  a  strong  attempt  to  uncover  the  teeth 
will  show  a  weakness  on  the  affected  side.  The  distinction  between  a 
cerebral  and  a  perijjheral  palsy  will  he  made  clear  in  the  consideration 
of  lesions  within  the  skull.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  disease  of 
the  cortex  and  in  the  brain  above  the  nuclei,  as  in  ordinary  hemiplegia, 
produces  no  muscular  atrophy,  no  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  muscle, 
and,  with  practical  uniformity,  only  slightly  involves  the  brow  and 
eyelids,  but  is  marked  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  face.  The  tongue  also 
is  affected,  as  a  rule.  Lesions  at  the  nucleus  and  in  the  pons  almost 
invariably  implicate  other  cranial  nerves.  Lesions  at  the  base,  as  in 
meningitis,  affect  other  cranial  nerves  usually,  and  always,  when  the 
face  is  paralyzed,  produce  deafness  from  injury  of  the  more  vuhieralile 
auditory  nerve,  the  parallel  course  of  which  with  the  facial  has  been 
pointed  out. 

The  question  as  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  usual 
peripheral  palsy  is  an  interesting  one,  and  can  be  answered  with  some 
degree  of  precision.  Referring  to  the  diagram,  page  122,  it  is  evident 
that  the  neuritis,  unless  confined  to  a  very  short  distance  al)ovo  the  stvlo- 
mastoid  foramen,  will  (1)  involve  the  chorda  and  (2)  produce  loss  of 
taste  on  the  same  side  of  the  tongue,  with  diminished  salivation.  A  little 
higher  (3)  the  tympanic  tensor  nerve  is  cut  off  and  the  auditory  symp- 
toms of  hyperacousis  for  low  tones,  with  blunting  of  hearing  for  notes 
of  high  pitch,  will  be  added.  At  the  internal  (4)  meatus  the  auditory 
nerve  will  also  suffer  and  the  chorda  may  escape. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  while  very  good  for  practical  recovery 
in  all  cases  of  facial  neuritis,  should  always  be  guarded  and  guided  by 
an  electrical  examination,  which,  after  the  second  week,  often  furnishes 
information  of  a  precise  nature.  Simple  slight  cases  present  no  diminu- 
tion in  faradic  response  or  cliange  in  galvanic  excitability.  They  may 
be  expected  to  recover  within  a  month.  If  galvanism  and  faradism  of 
the  nerve  give  diminished  responses  and  galvanism  of  the  muscles  shows 
increaseil  influence,  with  A.  C.  C.  equal  to  or  greater  than  C.  C.  C,  the 
case  Avill  probably  last  two  or  three  months.  Finally,  if  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  be  complete,  no  responses  in  the  nerve  to  either  current, 
the  muscles  refusing  to  act  to  faradism  and  showing  overexcitability  to 
galvanism  with  the  anode  overpassing  the  cathode,  a  year  to  eighteen 
months  must  be  allowed.  In  this  last  group  of  cases  marked  and  per- 
sistent overaction  may  and  should  be  foretold.  Bordier  and  Fraenkel  ^ 
insist  that  the  outward  and  upward  deviation  of  the  eye  when  the  jjatient 
tries  to  close  the  lids  is  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  nerve  injury) 
and  recovers  in  an  equal  ratio. 

Traumata  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  at  its  bony  exit,  even  severing  it, 
are  not  necessarily  of  grave  outlook,  as  union  and  regeneration  may  follow. 
Middle-ear  diseases  and  cranial  fractures  are  likely  to  heal  and  the  asso- 
ciated  palsy   to   pass   away.      Xaturally,  the   prognosis  must  be  more 

1  "Sem.  Med.,"  Sept.,  1897. 
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guarded  in  these  conditions,  and  is  based  largely  upon  the  possibility  of 
their  recovery. 

Treatment. — TJie  tendency  to  recovery  l)eing  pn^nounced,  can  we 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  disability  ?  It  seems  probable.  If  the  case 
is  seen  early,  a  blister  or  leech  on  the  mastoid  may  reduce  the  congestion 
in  tlie  facial  canal.  Hot  applications  to  this  region  may  be  tried.  If 
n(jt  thdroughly  and  ])ersistently  used,  they  are  worse  than  useless  and 
later  on  quite  valueless.  When  the  case  is  developed  we  recognize  that 
the  lesion  of  the  trunk  shuts  oif  trophic  and  motor  control.  The  indi- 
cation is  to  maintain  tiie  muscles  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  possible 
until  the  way  f<ir  nuclear  and  cortical  influence  is  reopened.  Further,  we 
should  strive  to  keep  the  nuiscles  as  responsive  as  possil)le  to  the  slight 
fraction  of  motor  control  that  remains,  or,  if  none  is  present,  to  tlie  weak 
and  inefficient  impulses  that  will  first  reach  them.  To  this  end  tliere 
are  three  tilings  to  do  :  (1 )  Keep  the  face  in  place  by  having  the  patient 
constantly  pusii  the  check  and  iiioutii  to  tlicir  ])ropcr  ])ii<itiiins,  from 
which  every  smile  and  word  cause  them  to  he  dragged  by  tlic  sound 
muscles.  In  the  sanu^  way  have  the  eyelids  rublxd  ovci-  tiie  eycl)all 
frequently,  and  at  night  a  compress  should  be  worn  to  keep  them  closed. 
This  lias  tlie  additional  advantage  of  (liniinisliiiig  and  often  of  jircveut- 
ing  C(jnjunctivitis.  jV  weakened  muscle  stretched  by  its  sound  antag- 
onists is  not  only  placed  at  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  but  actually  in- 
jured in  its  nutrition.  (2)  By  means  of  massage  and  hot  douciies 
accelerate  and  imjiroNc  circulation,  and  thereby  the  nutrition  of  the 
afTected  nuiscles.  (o)  By  electrical  stimulation  of  the  muscles,  com- 
menced from  the  first  day,  keej)  up  their  responsiveness.  For  this 
purpose  a  galvanic  current  only  is  needed.  Faradism  to  c<iiitia<t  the 
muscles,  or  the  faradic  brush,  arc  needless  and  painful.  Ordinarily  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  the  anode  at  the  motor  points  on  the  side  of  the  face 
and  to  daily  systematically  cause  the  nuiscles  to  gently  contract  six 
to  ten  times  l)y  anodal  closures.  This  pole  is  the  least  painful  and  the 
most  active  in  the  presence  of  degeneration. 

Traumatic  cases  are  to  be  treated  on  surgical  lines.  If  the  nerve- 
trunk  is  divided,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  suture  it.  Breauvoine,i 
in  the  manner  advocated  by  Faure  and  Furet,  reports  a  fair  success  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  an  anastomosis  between  a  diseased  facial 
and  the  spinal  accessory.  This  method  is  only  applicalde  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  nerve  has  no  other  possibility  of  regeneration.  Anasto- 
mosis with  till'  hypoglossal  promises  even  better  results.'-'  Tympanic, 
mastoid,  and  pharyngeal  trouble  will  require  topical  measures.  AVlieu 
the  neuritis  is  a  part  of  general  multiple  neuritis,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  toxic  cause.  Guided  by  the  rheumatic  idea,  such  remedies  as  the 
salicylates  have  been  reeonuneiided  and  may  be  tried  if  the  oljserver  can 
convince  himself  that  such  a  blood-state  exists.  Anemia  and  diminished 
physical  forces  from  any  general  cause  are  not  to  be  neglected.  Strychnin 
may  be  of  some  service,  acting  as  a  luiclear  stiuuilant  and  general  tonic. 
Nuclear    palsy  of   the    seventh   nerve   manifests   itself  by  the 

'  "Tnivaux  de  N'riiioldnk'  Chirurgicale,"  Jan.,  lltol. 

2  BiiUaiK'c   iuiil  Stewart,    "Br.    Mi'il.   Jour.,''  May  2,   1903;    Taylor  and    Clark, 
"Med.  Kee.,"  Feb.  27,  lilOI. 
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same  peripheral  motor  distribution  as  that  fouiul  in  diseases  of  the 
trunk,  but  hicks  the  gustatory,  salivary,  and  sensory  disturbanees.  The 
muscles  degenerate  in  the  same  way  and  sliow  the  same  electrical  con(h- 
tions.  Almost  invariably  other  adjacent  cranial  nuclei  are  implicated. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  symptom  grouj)  tiiat  easily  diU'erentiates  the  nuclear 
palsy  from  the  peripheral  form.  In  bulbar  palsy  the  facial  nucleus  is 
generally  invaded,  and  it  may  be  aflected  in  polio-encephalitis  superior. 
The  nuclear  lesion  usually  produces  bilateral  symptoms.  The  pyramidal 
tracts  are  also  commonly  affected,  and  symptoms  in  the  trunk,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  extremities,  are  present. 

An  alternating  palsy  of  the  face  on  one  side  and  of  the  limbs  on  the 
other  is  due  to  a  lo\v  pontine  lesion  (see  Fig.  22)  affecting  the  facial 
fibers  after  their  crossing  and  the  pyramidal  tract  above  its  medullary 
decussation. 

Supranuclear  facial  palsy  results  from  any  lesion  destroying  the 
cortical  facial  centers  or  interrupting  the  connnunication  of  these  centers 
with  the  facial  nucleus.  Ordinary  capsular  iiemorrhage  is,  therefore,  a 
frequent  cause  of  facial  palsy,  but  almost  invariably  at  the  same  time 
causes  hemiplegia.  In  these  supranuclear  palsies,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  upper  portion  t)f  the  face  partially  or  entirely  escapes. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  acts  volun- 
tarily. TIk'  slight  weakness  that  is  present  is  oftt'U  shown  by  a  partial 
ptosis  completely  at  variance  with  the  con.stantly  open  eye  of  the  ])eriphcral 
palsy,  but  the  eye  on  the  affected  side  usually  can  not  be  closed  as  vigor- 
ously as  the  other.  All  exprcssional  bilateral  movements  in  tiie  lower 
face  may  be  fairly  retained,  while  voluntary  control  is  practically  lost. 
In  the  perijilicral  form  the  loss  is  equal  in  i)oth  varieties  of  action. 

In  supranuclear  })alsy  the  muscles  resj)iind  actively  and  normally  to 
electricity,  and  their  trophic  condition  is  not  impaired.  In  other  words, 
the  lower  neumn  is  not  involved.  Tiie  reflexes  are  present  for  the  same 
reason,  and  there  are  no  auditor}^  secretory,  or  gustatory  symjitoms.  A 
lesion  that  involves  the  optic  thalamus  may,  according  to  Bechtercw, 
cause  loss  of  emotional  expression  on  the  opposite  side.  A  lateral  loss 
of  exprcssional  movements,  with  the  retention  of  voluntary  motion, 
therefore,  ])oints  to  the  optic  thalamus,  wiiieh  contains  the  centers  for 
emotional  expression.  This  loss  has  been  found  associated  with  corre- 
sponding bilateral  hemianopsia  resulting  from  the  same  le.sion. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EIGHTH  CRANIAL  NERVE. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  eighth  cranial  nerve  is  purely 
sensory.  It  is  made  up  of  two  portions  :  the  cochlear  branch,  which 
alone  conducts  sound  impressions,  and  the  vestibular  branch,  whicii  con- 
ducts space  .sensations  from  the  semicircular  canals.  An  accessory  and, 
so  to  speak,  adventitious  portion  is  the  intermediate  nerve  of  Wrisberg, 
which  is  vasomotor  and  secretory  in  function.  It  passes  to  the  facial 
nerve  and  finally  controls  salivation.     In  consistence  the  auditory  stem 
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is  much  less  firm  than  the  facial.  It  follows  that  basilar  lesions  which 
affect  the  seventh  almost  necessarily  involve  the  softer  auditory,  which 
lies  beside  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lesion  that  injures  the  auditory 
may  not  affect  the  more  resisting  facial  or  portio  dura. 

At  the  a{)parent  origin  of  the  auditory  trunk  the  internal  vestibular 
portion,  tlie  one  related  to  equilibration,  passes  backward  and  inward 
between  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla  and  the  ascending  root  of  the 
trifacial  nerve,  to  terminate  in  two  groups  of  large  cells.  The  outer 
cochlear  portion,  the  true  auditory  root,  separates  from  the  vestibular 
root  near  the  ai)])arent  origin,  and,  jiassing  outward  around  the  restiform 
body,  turns  inward  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  as  the  strife  acus- 
ticse,  which  dip  down  in  the  middle  line  to  the  nuclear  cells  of  Clarke. 
At  the  point  where  these  Ijranches 
diverge  the  cochlear  root  presents 
a  group  of  cells,  for  the  vasomotor 
root  of  Wrisberg,  analogous  to  a 
posterior  root  ganglion.  Another 
grou])  of  cells,  the  acoustic  tuber- 
cle, often  of  large  size  in  animals, 
is  placed  just  outside  the  restiform 
body,  and  is  considered  a  j)ure 
auditory  nucleus.  Tiie  higher 
relations  of  tiie  auditory  nuclei 
are  not  clearly  known,  nor  the 
exact  course  of  the  radiations  to 
the  cortex.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  vestibular  nu- 
clei are  in  relation  with  the  cere- 
bellum and  with  the  cerebrum. 
The  cochlear  nuclei  are  connected 
with  the  tenip(inis|)heuoidal  cor- 
tex by  filters  which  pass  tlimugh 
the  posterior  third  of  the  sensory 
division  of  the   internal  caj)sule. 

Each  ear  is  represented  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  liut  also  principally 
upon  the  opposite  side.  Tlie  auditory  center  for  sjteech,  however,  in  right- 
handiMl  individuals  is  ])ractically  confined  to  the  left  temporal  lube,  the 
destruction  of  wiiicii  pniduci's  word-deafness,  or  a  loss  of  s])oken-word 
memories.  At  its  periitheral  termination  tiie  auditory  nerve  enters  the 
cribriform  opening  in  the  internal  meatus.  The  auditory  portion  is  dis- 
triiinted  t(i  tile  cochlea  and  the  organ  of  Corti.  The  labvrinthian  jiortion 
is  di>tril>uted  to  the  vestibule  and  aiupulhe  of  the  seniieircular  cauals. 

Irritation   of  the    auditory  portion  of    the  eighth  nerve    is 

marked  bv  (nulitori/  lii/jicnstlicxid,  ly  increased  acuteness  of  hearing  (/(//^y«-- 
acoiixlx),  and  bv  tliiiiitii.'<.  It  must  be  understood  tiiat  continued  irrita- 
tion of  the  aiiditorv  a])])aratus  may  result  in  diniinisiied  fir  lost  function, 
j)ist  as  overstimulation  of  any  tissue  or  organ  finally  produces  weakness 
and  involution.  It  follows  that  tinnitus,  for  example,  is  often  found  with 
defective  hearing.  Ih/j)firxtlii:s-!a  is  frequently  present  in  excitable  and 
nervous  persons.  Migraine  and  all  forms  of  pain  often  render  the 
sufferer  more  sensitive  to  sudden   noises,  especially  of  high  piteii,  but 


Fig.  50. — DiaKfaiii  "f  ;i  s,.-rtion  showing  the  ori- 
gin of  liieeightli  cianial  nerve.  V,  Vestilmiar  por- 
lion  :  *',  eueUleiir  puriitm  ;  W,  accessory  of  \V  lis- 
berg ;  A,  ueeessory  nucleus  ;  T,  acoustic  tuhercle; 
R,  restiform  body;  NC,  nucleus  of  Clarke  (after 
Brissaud). 
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actual  hyperacousis  is  rare.  In  mcniiinitis,  acute  mania,  and  under  the 
influence  of  some  stimulant  drugs,  such  as  alcohol,  opium,  anesthetics, 
Indian  hemp,  and  cafl'ein,  the  special  sense  of  hearing  is  at  times  actually 
exalted.  Stoddart  insists  that  the  hearing  is  often  abnormally  acute 
in  maniacal  patients.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  an  irritant  lesion  of  the 
auditory  cortical  centers  might  give  rise  to  hyperacousis,  and  perhaps 
this  is  also  the  explanation  of  some  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  some- 
times of  the  rare  auditory  aunv  of  epilepsy.  The  increased  acutcness 
of  hearing  for  low  tones  in  facial  palsy  has  already  been  described. 

Irritation  or  disease  of  any  part  of  the  auditory  mechanism  is  likelv 
to  produce  a  tinnitus  which  may  vary  widely  with  the  same  and  with 
different  cases.  It  may  resemble  hissing,  roaring,  buzzing,  singing,  tick- 
ing, tlirnbliiug,  the  sound  of  bells,  and  every  conceivable  monotoiKuis 
noise.  Cernmen  or  foreiun  bodies  in  the  external  meatus,  infiammatioii 
of  the  middle  eai,  Enstaeliian  occlusion,  the  throbbing  of  the  carotid  in 
its  canal  in  the  petron,  rhythmical  clonic  spasm  of  the  palate  and  orifioe 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  hysterics,  meningeal  irritation  of  the  auditory 
nerve-trunk,  perforations  of  the  drum-head,  .sclerosis  of  the  internal  ear, 
and  many  other  conditions  may  l)e  syniptomized  by  a  tinnitus  auriuni. 
A  tinnitus  is  present  in  some  cases  where  aurfsts  are  unable  todeteetany 
peripheral  cause,  and  persists  practically  unchanged  throuuhout  life. 
A  slight  tinnitus  aurium  is  so  commonly  found  as  almost  to  be  in\ari- 
ably  present  after  the  fifth  decade  of  life.  As  a  rule,  a  continuous  tin- 
nitus interferes  with  hearing,  which  is  thereby  diminished.  Fortunately, 
it  is  frequently  unilateral.  Certain  drugs,  as  quinin  and  the  salicylates, 
cause  tinnitus,  and  quinin  in  large  and  repeated  doses  has  caused  per- 
manent deafness.  A  careful  aural  examination  is  needed  in  ever\-  case 
of  tinnitus,  and  the  reader  is  referrerl  to  the  sjjecial  works  on  ear  diseases. 
The  treatment  is  that  of  the  inciting  condition. 

Paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  unilateral  deafness  may  fol- 
low a  cortical  lesion  invi'lviug  the  tem])oral  lobe.  Memories  of  "heard 
speech  seem  to  be  stored  -ip  in  the  first  left  temporal  convolution.  A 
destructive  h'sion  here  i;^  folhiwcd  by  word-deaf nes.%  and  the  patient  no 
longer  undenstamls  what  is  said,  though  he  clearly  hears  the  tones  of  the 
voice  and  all  sounds.  A  bilateral  lesion  of  the  temporal  cortex  causes 
complete  deafness.  Lesions  in  the  sensory  portion  of  the  capsule  may 
cau.se  a  unilateral  deafness  on  the  same  side  with  the  accompanying 
hemianesthesia.  A  unilateral  lo.ss  or  diminution  of  hearing  in  the 
hemianesthesia  of  hysteria  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  come  on  suddenly 
and  disappear  in  the  same  manner.  The  presumption  is  that  the  cortex 
is  fimctionally  at  fault.  Complete — that  is,  bilateral — hysterical  deaf- 
ness is  seldom  encountered.  Xu('lear  disease  of  the  eighth  nerve  is 
practically  unknown,  though  tumors  of  the  restiforra  body  i  and  the 
medulla  may  involve  the  cochlear  root. 

According  to  Yirchow,  the  auditory  trunk,  most  frequently  of  ali 
the  cranial  roots,  is  the  seat  of  new  growths.  Tumors  at  this  point 
give  rise  to  the  general  .symptoms  of  brain-tumors,  but  are  capable  of 
definite  diagnosis  in  many  instances.  According  to  Fraenkel  and 
Hunt,-  who  ha^•e  collected  nine  cases,  the  symptoms  may  be  arranged 

'  Brissaurl,  "Lprons  sur  les  Maladies  Ncrveuses,"  Paris,  1895. 
'"'Ann.  of  Surg.,"  Sept.,  1904. 
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as  follows:  (1)  General:  Headache,  vertigo,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis, 
bradycardia.  (2)  Focal:  I'eduncular  ataxia,  cerebellar  ataxia,  latero- 
puision,  hemi-asynergy,  homo-,  contralateral  and  crossed  paralyses  of  the 
extremities,  paralysis  of  the  basilar  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  seventh, 
sixth,  and  fifth,  dysarthria,  dysphagia,  nystagmus,  paralysis  of  the  con- 
joint movements  of  the  eyes,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  and  attacks  of 
Adam-Stokcs  syndrome.  (3)  Special:  Serious  impairment  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerve,  of  long  standing  and  gradual  onset.  Cushing"^ 
in  a  monographic  review  additionally  emphasizes  suboccipital  pain,  tilt- 
ing of  the  head  to  the  affected  side,  nystagmus  increased  on  looking  toward 
the  affected  side,  and  loss  of  the  corneal  reflex  on  the  affected  side. 

Gouty  dejiosits  and  hemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  root  have 
been  found.  It  very  frequently  is  invohed  in  syphilitic  meningitis. 
In  ])urulent  meningitis  infection  may  tra\'el  along  its  sheath  into  the 
inner  ear  and  jiroduce  deafness  that  is  usually  permanent.  After  ex- 
posure to  cold  the  eighth  ner\e  is  sometimes  subject  to  a  neuritis  similar 
to  that  so  common  in  the  facial,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated 
in  the  process.  The  contlition  is  marked  by  diminished  or  complete 
loss  of  hearing,  but  is  of  f'a\'orable  prognosis.  Artisans  who  work  con- 
stantly amid  loud  noises — as  boilcrniakers,  tinsmiths,  and  other  metal 
workers,  engine-drivers  and  firemen  on  railroads — often  jjresent  a  par- 
tial loss  of  hearing  that  ma.\'  progressivel,\'  increase.  They  sometimes 
hear  better  in  the  accustomed  turmoil  than  in  cpiiet  |)laces,  and  this  is 
also  true,  but  much  less  commonly,  of  ordinary  deafness.  The  auditory 
ner\'e  may  be  injured  within  the  petron  by  the  extension  of  infhunmation 
from  the  mastoid,  tympanum,  or  pharynx,  and  b,\-  basilar  fractures. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  thing  to  be  settled  in  a  case  ot'dcatiicss  is  the 
integritv  of  the  nerve.  It'  the  nerve  is  at  fault,  the  conditioti  is  called 
ncrruus  or  nerve  deafness.  When  there  are  no  basilar  .-yniptoni-,  in- 
volvement of  other  cranial  nerves,  bulbar  or  cerebral  indication^,  and 
when  sounds  of  high  and  low  pit<'li  arc  nut  licai'd  tlirminli  tlic  air  or  by 
bone-conduetion,  we  may  .safely  locate  the  disease  in  the  nerve.  Kinne's 
test  (see  ]>.  65)  enables  us,  when  the  hearing  is  reduced,  to  fairly  deter- 
mine whether  the  difficulty  is  in  the  conducting  a]i])aratns  or  in  the  nerve. 
A  great  reduction  of  hearing,  in  whicli  air-eoniluetion  remains  better 
than  bone-conduetion,  but  in  which  lidtli  ari'  deficient,  jxiints  to  nervous 
deafness.  Tjesions  within  the  brain-stcni  and  in  the  tcni]ioral  lobe  nnist 
be  determined  by  the  association  of  symptoms  peculiar  to  these  localities. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  nervous  deafness  we  have  first  to 
invotigate  the  aural  apjiaratus  and  remove,  if  possible,  any  diseased  con- 
ditions that  niav  be  present  All  acute  infiammatory  trouble  nuist 
subside  before  active  measures  arc  instituted.  The  use,  then,  of  strych- 
nin, jirefcrablv  hvpotlermatically,  in  nnich  the  same  way  as  for  optic 
atrophy,  can  i)e  n>conunende<l.  Electricity  has  small  claims  to  notice, 
though  usuallv  suggi'sted.  Unfortunately,  very  little  ini|>rovement  can 
be  expected.  Nerve  deafness  of  sudden  onset,  whedier  due  to  .syphilis, 
neiM'itis,  eonticsflon,  or  hemorrhage  into  the  internal  ear,  is  sometiiTies 
favorai)lv  modilii'd  by  the  use  of  pilocarpin  in  full  doses  twice  daily  for 
a  week  or  two.-  Free  action  on  the  skin  is  to  be  produced.  In  these 
'  Tviinors  of  the  Ncrvus  Acusticus,  \\".  B.  Saumlers  Co. 
■  Dumliis  C.riint,  "Brit.  JNIcd.  Jour,"  Nov.  16,  1896. 
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cases  quinin  and  the  salicylates  are  contraindicated,  though  sometimes 
of  value  in  the  chronic  forms. 

Disease  of  the  Vestibular  Portion  of  the  Eighth  Nerve— .l»ra/ 
Vertigo,  Meniar's  Discasc.^The  function  of  the  semicircular  canals  is 
to  furnish  information  relative  to  position  in  space.  This  information, 
of  course  is  correlated  with  similar  information  derived  through  sight, 
touch,  joint  sensation,  muscular  sense,  anil  perhaps  even  to  a  slight 
extent  through  hearing.  The  canals  are  the  principal  organs  of  spacial 
orientation.  Placed  in  three  different  planes  they  act  much  like  three 
small  spirit  levels.  Any  movement,  either  active  or  passive,  of  the 
endolymph  and  the  otoliths  against  the  sentient  nerve-endings  produces 
a  stimulus  which  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  the  vestibular  branch 
of  the  eighth  cranial  nerve.  The  flow  of  endolymph  may  be  occasioned 
by  movements  of  the  head,  modifications  of  pressure  within  the  laby- 
rinth, or  decided  changes  of  temperature  causing  thermal  currents  in 
this  fluid.  Certain  toxic  and  autotoxic  substances  may  also  cause  vertigo 
by  upsetting  these  space  organs  or  their  nervous  mechanism.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  disturbance  in  the  internal  or  middle 
ear,  and  e\eii  in  the  external  meatus,  may  cause  not  only  tinnitus,  but 
vertigo.  The  sudden  inflation  of  the  flrum  through  the  Eustachian 
passage,  the  use  of  interrupted  gahanic  currents  about  the  ear,  and  any 
instrumentation  within  the  tympanum  or  the  external  meatus  may 
produce  giddiness.  If  destruction  of  the  vestibular  branch  takes  place, 
the  vertigo  ceases.  In  cases  of  aural  vertigo  external  objects  may 
seem  to  revohe  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  In  other  instances  the 
vertigo  is  subjecti\'e,  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  re^'olved  to  the  right  or 
left  or  as  if  falling  forward,  backward,  or  downward.  The  intensity 
of  the  vertigo  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  cjuite  insignificant  or  it  may  be 
so  pronounced  that  the  patient  holds  to  any  neighboring  person  or 
object,  staggers,  or  is  even  forcibly  projected  in  some  given  direction. 
The  attacks  are  usually  paroxysmal,  with  relative  freedom  in  the  inter- 
vals. In  the  form  described  by  Rl^nifere  the  victim  is  struck  down  as 
if  shot,  there  ma>-  be  unconsciousness  for  a  few  moments,  and  the 
patient  is  often  pale  and  covered  with  perspiration.  Nausea  and  vom- 
iting may  occur. 

Attending  aural  vertigo  there  is  an  associated  nystagmus  which 
corresponds  to  the  ear  and  even  to  the  semicircular  canal  that  is  affected. 
This  nystagmus  consists  of  lateral,  vertical,  obliciue  or  rotary  rh.Hhmical 
movements  of  both  eyeballs  made  up  of  two  phases:  (a)  a  slow  move- 
ment in  one  flirection  and  (h)  a  quicker  return.  Voluntary  deviation 
of  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  quicker  movement  accentuates  the 
nystagmus,  and,  per  contra,  deviation  of  the  line  of  vision  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slow  mo^■ement  diminishes  the  nystagmus.  The  variety  of 
ny.stagmus  is  named  according  to  the  quick  movement.  Thus  a  right 
nystagmus  is  one  that  presents  the  quicker  movement  to  the  right. 

When  aural  vertigo  is  attended  by  its  associated  n>-stagmus  the 
person  so  affected  tends  to  move  and  even  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  the 
slower  nystagmic  movement.  At  such  times  if  he  try  with  closed  eyes 
to  touch  a  given  object  with  his  finger  he  points  to  one  side  of  it,  and 
always  to  the  side  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  slow  movement. 
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The  great  majority  of  cases  of  aural  vertigo  occur  after  thirty  years 
of  age.  In  childhood  they  are  extremely  infrequent  and  rapidly  increase 
after  middle  life,  men  being  afi'ected  twice  as  frequently  as  women. 
Gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  sclerotic  changes  of  old  age  are  frequently 
causal.  These  may  act  directly  upon  the  labyrinth  or  indirectly  through 
the  blood-supply  and  the  pressure  of  the  endolymph.  A  vasomotor 
element  is  given  considerable  importance  by  some.  The  irritation  of  the 
vestibular  filaments  is  usually  associated  with  auditory  phenomena, 
so  that  tinnitus  and  defective  hearing  are  almost  invariably  present. 
The  close  anatomical  relations  of  the  two  portions  of  the  eighth  nerve 
explain  this.  In  soiiie  cases  the  labyrinth  has  been  found  the  seat  of 
hemorrhage  or  local  disease.  Sometimes  its  epithelial  structure  is 
degenerated.  Usually  disease  of  the  middle  and  external  ear  is  wanting 
in  the  severest  cases,  while  decreased  hearing  and  tinnitus  point  strongly 
to  involvement  of  the  nerve  itself.  Some  of  the  cases  of  the  ^Meniere 
type  show  a  progressive  tendency,  with  failing  hearing,  first  in  one, 
then  in  the  other,  ear.  Complete  physical  tlisability  may  ensue,  due  to 
the  vertigo  and  attacks  of  falling.  In  some  instances  the  disease  re- 
mains at  a  standstill  for  years,  and  may  e\'en  recede  and  hearing  be 
restored.  Again,  when  hearing  is  lost  the  vertiginous  attacks  may 
cease.  Milder  varieties  run  various  courses,  depending  upon  their 
causation   anrl  other  conditions. 

Diagnosis  of  an  aural  vertigo  depends  in  practice  partly  upon  the 
association  of  auditory  symjjtoms.  Tinnitus  or  defective  hearing,  or 
both,  are  ordinarily  present.  The  defect  in  hearing,  as  tested  by  bone- 
conduction,  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  great,  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
when  placed  on  the  mastoid  being  inaudible.  If  the  vertigo  is  produced 
or  increased  by  changing  the  air-pressure  in  the  tympanum,  as  by  firmly 
pressing  the  tragus  into  the  meatus  or  by  Politzerization,  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  fact  is  great.  Frequently  the  attack  of  vertigo  is  associated 
with  an  intensification  of  the  tinnitus,  or  there  are  subjecti\e  sounds 
of  a  violent  character,  described  as  "'pistol  shots,"  "something  breaking 
in  the  head,"  etc.  Sometimes  a  quick  movement  of  the  head,  as  in 
turning  over  in  bed  or  in  a  given  direction,  produces  it.  This  apparently 
has  relation  to  a  particular  semicircular  canal,  which  is  mainly  or  alone 
affected.  A  further  characteristic  of  aural  vertigo  is  the  fact  that  the 
subjective  or  objective  gyrations  are  uniform  in  the  given  case,  or  the 
stagger  or  falling  is  always  in  the  same  direction.  In  epilepsy  we  not 
infrequently  encounter  an  indescribable  vertiginous  aura,  but  never 
the  formulated  vertigo  of  aural  disease.  The  epileptic  attack  is  usually 
followed  by  mental  hebetude,  which  is  lacking  in  aural  attacks,  where 
the  vertigo  may  be  maintained  for  a  long  time,  giving  rise  to  distressed 
feelings,  vomiting,  and  collapse.  The  sensorium  is  always  clear  in  aural 
vertigo,  excepting  the  initial  momentary  unconsciousness  of  the  severest 
form,  or  in  the  delirium  that  a  continuation  of  the  extremest  variety 
may  produce  in  very  rare  instances.  The  vomiting  usually  gives  rise 
to  the  idea  of  "biliousness,"  and  freciuently  a  brisk  cathartic,  relieving 
all  the  symptoms  of  vertigo,  is  supposed  to  confirm  the  idea  of  intestinal 
or  hepatic  derangement,  its  influence  on  cerebral  circulation  being  o\er- 
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looked.  Again,  the  sudden  onset  of  the  attacks  in  the  ]\I^n^ire  form 
suggests  cerebral  disease  or  cardiac  attacks,  to  which  mistake  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  his  arterial  degeneracy  often  conduce.  The  repetition 
of  the  aural  attack  during  periods  of  rest,  and  even  during  sleep,  witli 
absence  of  cardiac  and  cerebral  symptoms  in  the  -meanwhile,  should 
correct  a  misconception  of  this  character. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  valuable  labyrinth  tests  have  been 
de\'el()])ed  based  upon  the  association  of  vertigo  and  nystagmus. 
Ewald  fovuul  that  he  coidd  produce  in  animals  a  tiefinite  rotation  of  the 
head  w  ith  a  definite  nystagmus  by  making  pressure  on  a  given  semi- 
circular canal,  and  opposite  movements  by  reduction  of  endolymph 
pressure.  In  man  when  there  is  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  internal 
ear,  similar  pressure  conditions  induced  by  hand-bulb  ajjjjaratus  may 
cause  identical  results  if  the  vestibular  nerve  is  intact.  Following  the 
turning  methods  of  Barany,  if  a  normal  person  with  closed  or  coxered 
eyes,  the  head  erect,  be  turned  to  the  right  about  his  vertical  axis  ten 
times  in  twenty  seconds,  upon  stopjjing  the  rotation  a  nystagmus  will 
be  ol)served  in  both  eyes.  During  the  rotation  the  nystagmus  is  to  the 
right,  but  upon  arresting  the  rotation  it  liecomes  a  left  nystagmus. 
Mechanically,  in  turning  a  patient  to  the  right,  as  in  a  revolving  chair, 
the  endolymph  in  the  horizontal  canals  lags  behind  and  this  gives  a 
definite  stimulus  associated  with  s])acial  experiences  aroused  l)y  such 
movements  and  a  right  nystagmus  Upon  suddenly  arresting  the  rotary 
mo\-ement  the  endolymph  surges  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  canal  and 
an  ojiposite  nystagmus  is  produced,  which  lasts  twenty  to  forty  seconds. 
As  it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  nystagmus  during  rotation,  the  secondary 
nystagmus  is  the  one  commonly  noted  in  these  tests,  and  is  the  one 
always  understood  unless  otherwise  specified.  Apparently  the  nystagmic 
movements  are  ocvdar  attempts  to  re-establish  spacial  orientation. 

In  these  turning  tests  vertigo  is  also  experienced.  When  the  rota- 
tion is  stojiped  the  patient  still  feels  as  if  lieing  turned  to  the  right,  and 
with  closed  eyes  points  to  the  right  of  any  object  and  tends  to  fall  to 
the  right,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  slow  nystagmic  movement. 
Reversal  of  the  rotation  reverses  the  nystagmus  in  every  particular, 
unless  there  be  one-sided  labyrinthine  disease,  when  the  corresponding 
nystagmus  will  be  proportionately  reduced.  With  the  heail  jjlaced  in 
various  positions,  so  as  to  bring  the  other  canals  into  the  jjlane  of  rota- 
tion, similar  vertigos  and  nystagmic  movements  are  induced.  If,  how- 
ever, the  semicircular  canals  or  the  vestibular  nerve  be  diseased  the 
nystagmus  is  much  reduced,  and  upon  the  destruction  of  the  canals  or 
division  of  the  vestibular  nerve  it  does  not  occur  at  all. 

As  both  ears  and  both  eyes  are  in  mutual  and  bilateral  relation  in 
the  function  of  physical  orientation,  these  turning  tests  do  not  enable 
one  to  test  each  ear  separately,  but  are  highly  valua})le  in  conditions 
such  as  otosclerosis  affecting  the  internal  mechanism  or  the  nerve 
supply  of  both  ears. 

Thermic  tests  have  the  ad^'antage  that  they  can  be  applied  to  each 
ear  alone,  and  by  changing  the  position  of  the  head  any  canal  may 
be  examined  singly.  Water  20°  F.  above  or  below  the  bod>'  temper-, 
ature  is  slowly  injected  into  the  meatus,   freed  of  any  local  obstruc- 
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tion.  The  warm  water  sets  up  currents  in  the  endolymph  wliich,  of 
course,  are  reversed  by  cold  water.  The  effect  of  the  cold  water  (78°  F.) 
in  one  ear  produces  nystagmus  to  the  opposite  side,  while  (('«/•/)(  watfr 
(118°  F.)  causes  nystagmus  to  the  saute  side.  Vertigo  follows  the  nys- 
tagmus in  a  few  moments.  The  cold  water  produces  its  nystagmic  ef- 
fect in  about  thirty  seconds,  and  the  ocular  movements  persist  much 
longer  than  after  the  turning  test,  owing  to  the  prolonged  thermic 
effect  on  the  bones  and  soft  jjarts.  Such  effect  must  be  allowed  to  jjass 
before  the  test  is  repeated  on  the  same  or  opposite  side,  or  it  can  be 
terminated  by  an  aural  douche  of  water  at  bod\'  temperature.  In  order 
to  get  the  best  results  from  the  thermic  test  the  patient,  if  sitting  up, 
should  l)end  the  head  well  backward  at  an  angle  of  about  (30  degrees.  The 
test  is  measured  by  the  ])romptness  with  which  the  nystagmic  reaction 
is  produced  and  its  duration.  Any  lesion  of  the  \estibular  tract,  from 
nerve  centers  to  end  organs  in  the  semicircular  canal,  causing  reduction 
of  functional  activity,  may  give  a  corresponding  reduction  of  activity 
to  this  test,  and,  per  contra,  any  such  lesion  may  be  attended  by  a  con- 
stant or  intermittent  nystagmus.  According  to  Neumann  it  is  jx)ssil)le 
to  differentiate  between  the  nystagmus  of  cerebellar  disease  and  that  of 
the  labyrinth,  in  that  the  cold-water  test  causes  a  nystagmus  to  the 
same  side  in  the  cerebellar  lesion.  For  more  elaborate  descriptions  of 
labyrinthine  tests  and  diseases  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works 
on  ear  disease 

The  labyrinthine  variety  may  be  readily  confused  with  ocular  vertigo 
in  some  instances,  as  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  persistent  nystagmus, 
and  even  has  produced  dijilopia.  The  jiatients  sometimes  descrilie  oscil- 
lating movements  in  \iewcd  olijects,  rai)id  in  one  direction  witii  slow  re- 
turn, similar  to  the  nystagmic  movements  of  the  eyeballs.  The  mutual 
dependence  of  space  sensations  and  ocular  impressions  only  needs  to  he 
mentioned  to  ex])laiu  the  secondary  ocular  movements.  Ocular  \ertigo 
ceases  the  moment  the  eyes  are  closed,  but  this  has  no  effect  on  the  aural 
form. 

Vertigo  is  associated  with  numerous  abdominal  disturbances,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  small  intestine.  These  forms 
of  vertigo  are  usually  attended  by  indigestion  or  other  symptoms  of  a 
local  character,  and  the  vertigo  commonly  lacks  the  distinctive  gyratory 
feature  of  ear  trouble.  In  some  cases  of  aural  vertigo,  however,  the 
patients  complain  merely  of  "dizziness,"  "giddiness,"  or  "swimming" 
sensations.  If  the  vestibule  alone  is  involved,  without  any  implication 
of  the  cochlea,  as  is  conceivable,  all  audition  symptoms  default.  In 
such  cases  the  diagnosis  must  largely  depentl  on  the  exclusion  (if  other 
sources  of  vertigo. 

Treatment.—  If  aural  vertigo  is  recognized  as  an  irritation  symptom 
its  rational  treatment  will  dejiend  on  a])preciating  and,  if  jMissible,  re- 
m()\ing  the  basic  disease.  As  practically  every  vertigo  is  labyrinthine, 
even  when  caused  by  intestinal,  cardiac,  vascular,  and  toxic  causes,  all 
siuli  ])riniary  factors  must  be  removed  or  controlled.  Some  cases  may 
be  rclic\ ed  or  e\en  cured  iiy  I'olitzer's  inflation,  by  the  removal  of  ceru- 
men, or  by  the  correction  of  a  ])haryngeai  catarrh.  In  otiiers  the  sclerotic 
changes  in  the  labyrinth  are  irremediable  and  treatment  is  directed  to 
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reducing  the  irritability  by  bromids.  Charcot  strongly  recommended  in 
the  ^Meniere  type  the  use  of  quinin  in  large  doses,  but  others  have  not 
had  his  success  ^\  ith  that  drug,  and  it  should  not  be  used  in  acute  cases. 
He  even  advocated  the  destruction  of  the  inner  ear,  producing  loss  of 
hearing,  or,  in  other  words,  a  removal  of  all  irritability  and  the  cessation 
of  the  vertigo  at  once,  in  the  same  way  that  sometimes  occurs  naturally. 
This  has  been  practically  applied  by  ^Nlilligan'  with  favorable  results  in 
three  cases.  Removal  of  the  malleus  and  incus  and  mobilization  of  the 
stapes  have  given  relief  in  many  instances  and  may  be  advised  with  pro- 
priety, especially  if  the  hearing  is  greatly  impaired.  Intracranial  divi- 
sion of  the  auditory  nerve  has  been  done  (Krause,  Frazier),  and  in  suit- 
able cases  of  great  se\erity  should  be  recommended.  When  the  \estib- 
ular  apparatus  is  destroyed  by  surgery  or  disease  the  other  avenues  of 
spacial  perceptions  seem  to  answer  every  purpose.  Gout  and  arterioscle- 
rosis, middle-ear  disease,  and  lesions  of  the  auditory  stem  must  be  treated 
in  their  own  se^■eral  wa\'s.  Electricity  is  of  questionable  value,  though 
it  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  positive  pole  over  the  tragus  and  the 
negative  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  a  current  of  three  or  four  milliam- 
peres  gradually  increased  from  zero,  continued  for  five  minutes  and  then 
decreased,  has  a  quieting  influence.  All  interruptions  should  be  avoided. 
Cases  of  acute  onset  are  sometimes  benefited  by  pilocarpin,  as  in  ner- 
vous deafness<  with  which  they  are  usually  combined. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE   GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL,  VAGUS,  AND 
ACCESSORY  NERVES. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  glosso))harynj,^eal  and  pneunid- 
gastrir  nci'vo  and  the  iiulhar  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory  should  be 
considered  as  one  nicchani.sm.  Their  nuclei  in  the  medulla  are  practi- 
cally inseparable,  and  they  continuously  furnish  sen.sation  and  motion  tii 
the  gastro-intcstinal  tract  from  the  i)haryn.x  to  the  duodenum.  In  addi- 
tion they  supply  motor  filaments,  all  of  which  come  from  the  accessory 
portion,  to  the  lungs,  larynx,  and  heart.  They  are  visceral  nerves.  It 
is  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  spinal  portion  of  the  accessory  is 
a  pure  motor  nerve  to  the  skeletal  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  is  only 
locally  associated  with  the  pneumogastric.  The  interrelations  of  the 
glossopharyngeal-vagus-accessory  group  are  so  complex,  their  distribu- 
tion so  wide-spread,  and  their  indirect  disturbances  so  vague  that  they 
furnish  many  perplexities.  A  short  outline  of  the  glossopharyngeal  is 
first  given,  and  then  the  vagus  and  true  accessory  are  discu.ssed  together. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL  NERVE. 

The  ninth  cranial  nerve  is  still   a  source  of  anatomical  contention 

and  j)hysiological  doulit.      In  consequence  its  diseased  conditions  are 

uncertain  and  obscure.     Practically,  in  man,  it  is  never  alone  diseased. 

If  its  relations  to  other  cranial  nerves  are  considered,  this  fact  is  readily 

'  "  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Nov.  5,  1904. 
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understood.  Tliroufrli  Jacobsoii'.s  nerve  it  forms,  with  the  svmpatlutic, 
the  tympanic  plexus,  '^vlience  a  branch  connects  it  through  the  Vidian 
with  the  facial  nerve,  and  another  branch  through  the  small  superficial 
petrosal  connects  it  with  the  otic  ganglion.  It  is  connected  with  the  pneu- 
niogastric  at  the  petrous  ganglion  of  that  nerve,  and  also  in  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus.  Its  nuclei  are  intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  vagus 
and  accessory  nerves.  It  probably  subserves  sensation  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx  and  in  the  tympanum,  and  nausea  is  associated 
with  its  disturbance.  Proljably  through  its  distribution  to  the  root  of 
the  tongue  it  peripherally  carries  the  fibers  of  the  special  sense  of  taste 
for  that  area,  but  these  are  not  embraced  in  its  root.  They  reach  the 
brain  l)y  a  circuitous  route,  proltably  entering  the  petrous  ganglion  of 
the  glossopliaryngeal  nerve  from  the  middle  branch  of  the  fifth  through 
the  tympanic  plexus  and  otic  ganglion.  It  seems  to  have  some  motor 
control  of  the  upper  portion  (jf  the  pharynx,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
palate. 

Intracranial  disease  and  cranial  fractures  may  implicate  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, causing  weakness  and  some  insensitiveness  in  the  upper 
pharynx  and  in  the  palate.  Its  nuclei  in  the  medulla  usually  suffer  in 
bulbar  palsy,  and  thus  are  produced,  at  least  in  part,  the  pharyngeal 
symptoms  of  that  disease. 


DISEASES    OF    THE   VAGUS    AND   BULBAR   PORTIONS   OF 
THE    ACCESSORY. 

Pharyngeal  Branches. — The  pharyngeal  l)ranches  of  the  ])neumo- 
gastric  follow  below  the  glossopharyngeal,  and  witii  it  form  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  supplying  motion  and  sensation  to  the  uppermost  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube.  These  branches  are  paralyzed  by  nuclear  disease 
and  in  diphtheric  palsy,  but  seldom  otherwise.  Bulbar  involvement 
is  invariably  attended  by  sym|)toms  in  other  cranial  nerves.  The 
pharynx  is  then  more  or  less  insensitive  and  motionless.  The  pharyngeal 
reflex  is  lost.  Food  tends  to  accumulate  and  lodge  in  the  gullet  or  oxer- 
flows  into  the  larynx,  producing  spasmodic  cough  and  strangling.  If 
the  palate  at  the  same  time  is  weakened,  food  and  fluids  may  be  forced 
into  the  nasal  passages  and  regurgitate  through  the  nose.  A  j)har\n- 
geal  spasm  furnishes  the  condition  commonly  noted  in  hysteria  as 
"globus,"  or  esophagismus,  and  is  practically  always  functional.  At 
times  it  may  be  mistaken  for  pharyngeal  paralysis,  or  the  difficulties 
in  swallowing  in  the  latter  may  be  attributed  to  spasm.  The  use  of  a 
sound  will  at  once  clear  the  doubt.  The  decided  pharyngeal  grasp  of 
health  is  increased  in  spasm  and  lost  in  paralysis.  Moreover,  spasm  is 
temporar\-  or  recurrent,  and  paralysis  is  continuous. 

Laryngeal  Branches. — The  larynx  is  innervated  by  two  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric  :  (1)  The  superior  /art^nf/ral  governs  the  move- 
ments of  the  epiglottis  and  controls  tension  in  the  vocal  cords  through 
the  cricothyroid,  which  is  the  only  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscle  supplied 
by  this  nerve.  It  also  furnishes  sensation  to  the  larynx  above  the  vocal 
cords.  (2)  The  rrcHrrciit  liiryn()eaU  which  turns  about  the  aorta  on  the 
left  side  and  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side,  supplies  sensation 
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to  the  traclloa  and  to  the  hirvnx  below  the  vocal  cords.  It  controls  all 
the  intrinsic  laryngeal  muscles  except  the  cricothyroid.  These  muscles 
have  three  princi]ial  vocal  actions  :  First,  to  draw  the  vocal  cords  tense ; 
second,  to  bring  tlieni  close  together  ;  tiiird,  to  draw  them  apart.  Tliout;h 
many  laryngeal  movements  are  highly  complex,  requiring  the  synergic 
action  of  several  groups  of  muscles,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
chief  tensors  are  the  cricothyroids,  the  chief  abductors  are  the  posterior 
crico-arvtenoids,  the  chief  mtthicfors  arc  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids.  In 
addition,  the  thyro-arytenoids,  which  in  part  form  the  vocal  cords,  serve 
to  stiffen  them  and  make  their  apposition  uniform  and  effective.  Bv 
some  they  are  considered  tensors  and  by  others  laxors  of  the  cords,  and 
proljably  serve  both  purposes. 

Laryngeal  paralyses  vary  in  degree  and  in  distribution.  Thev 
may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  partial  or  complete.  Further,  the  abduc- 
tors, the  adductors,  or  the  tensors  of  the  cords  may  be  alone  or  mainly 
involved.  Abductor  jiaralysis  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  conniion,i 
even  when  the  lesion  falls  upon  the  recurrent.  A  full  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  mechanism  of  the  larynx  is  required  to  iniderstand  this 
subject,  and  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  is  requisite  for  exact  diagnosis. 
The  following  table  is  given  to  show  the  common  varieties  of  laryngeal 
paralysis,  with  diagrams  of  the  corresponding  mirror  ])ictures,  wliicli 
should  be  compared  with  the  normal  outlines  in  phonation,  respiration, 
and  death. 

Laeyngeai.   Paralyses. 


Form  of  Paralysis. 

JIUSCLES   iNyOLyED. 

Causes. 

Symptoms. 

Bilateral    adductor 
paralysis. 
(Fig.  54.) 

Both  lateral  crico- 
arytenoids   and 
tlie  arytenoide- 
us. 

Anemia,      physical 
weakness,  hysteria. 

Voice  lost,  but  cough 
and  laugh  phonetic ; 
respiration  and  swal- 
lowing normal  ;  no 
pain. 

Unilateral     adduc- 
tor paralysis. 
(Fig.  55.) 

One  lateral  crico- 
arytenoid. 

Toxemia,   lead,    diph- 
theria,  cerebral   dis- 
ease,   sni  all-pox, 
syphilis,  phthisis. 

Diminished  voice-, 

hoarseness ;  cough- 
ing, laughing,  and 
sneezing  diminished  ; 
difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing occasional. 

Bilateral  abductor 
par.ilysis. 
(Fig.  56.) 

Both     posterior 
crico-arytenoids. 

Toxemia,    hysteria 
rarely,  injury  to  both 
recurrent  nerves,    as 
by     enlarged     bron- 
chial    glands ;     dis- 

Voice little  affected  for 
ordinary  efforts  ;  re- 
spiration impeded ; 
extreme  inspiratory 
stridor,  with  free  ex- 

eased   thyroid,    new 
growths  in  the  neck, 
etc. 

piration. 

Unilateral      abduc- 
t-or  paralysis. 
( Figs.  .57  and  58. ) 

One  posterior 
crico-arytenoid. 

Stretching  or  injury  to 
one  recurrent  nerye, 
as  by  aortic  aneur- 

Voice harsh,  impure, 
and  hoarse  :  some  in- 
spiratory stridor. 

ysm,  and    the   same 
causes  as  in  the  bi- 
lateral form,  acting 
on  one  side  only. 

'  Semon,  "Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Jan.  1,  1898. 
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FOKM  OF  Paralysis. 

Muscles  Involved. 

Causes. 

Symptoms. 

Bilateral    paralysis 
of  teusors. 

Cricothyroids. 

Colds;  voice  straining; 
diphtheria. 

Hoarseness  ;  inability 
to  take  high  notes. 

Paralysis     of      the 
corils  proper. 
(Figs.  59  and  60.) 

Thyro-arytenoids. 

Overexertion,  hysteria. 

Lo.ss  of  ialsetto  notes 
and  uncertainty  of 
voice-p roduction  ; 
usually  attended  hy 
some  adductor  pare- 
sis, and  frequently  by 
loss  of  jiower  of  the 
aryteuoideus. 

Fig.  51.— Nuniial  pliuiiution. 


l''ig.  Wl. — NintiKil  due|) 
iuspiration. 


Fig.  ."j.! — Nnrmal  catlaveric 
position. 


Fig.  54.— liiluUral  adduc- 
tor paralysis.  Attem|ited  pbo- 
natioii. 


Fig.  55.— Left  addiictur 
paralysis.  Attempted  pho- 
uatioD. 


Fig.  56  — Bilaieral   ahdtrctor 
p.iralysis.  I>oep  inspiration. 


Fig.  57.— Left  abductor  paraly- 
sis. Deep  iuspiration.  AUected cord 
in  cadaveric  position. 


Fig.  59.— Bilateral  Ihyro-arytenoid 
paralysis. 


Fig.  58. — Left  .-"bJuctor  paraly- 
sis. FbonatioD.  Aflected  curd  in 
cadaveric  position.  Rigbt  cord 
crossing  median  line. 


Fig.  eo.— Bilateral  thyro-aryte- 
noid  paralysis  and  paralysis  of  ary- 
teuoideus, giving  an  hour-glass  open- 
ing. 
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In  complete  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  larynx,  such  as  results  from 
injury  to  both  recurrent  nerves,  the  vocal  cords  occupy  the  cadaveric 
position,  and  are  motionless.  There  is  no  voice,  and  coughing  and 
sneezing  are  impossible.  Deep  inspiration  develops  stridor.  If  the 
complete  jjaralysis  is  unilateral,  the  motionless,  ]>aralyzed  cord  occupies 
the  cadaveric  position,  -while  its  fellow  moves  actively  in  phonation  aud 
respiration,  even  passing  the  middle  line  in  adduction.  Tiie  voice  is 
lo\v-j)itrhed  and  Imarse,  cough  is  absent,  and  stridor  only  apjiears  on 
very  deep  inspiratory  efforts. 

The  treatment  of  laryngeal  palsies  depends  on  that  of  the  causa- 
tive condition.  Laryngeal  palsies  due  to  surgical  injury  of  the  nerve, 
as  by  the  inclusion  of  the  pneumogastric  in  ligtition  of  the  carotid,  or 
its  division  in  operations  on  the  tiiyroid,  have  occurred.  Here  the 
immediate  danger  is  to  tlie  heart.  In  the  dij)ht]icric  forms  and  in  otlior 
toxic  varieties,  the  use  of  electricity  is  recommended.  To  be  of  any 
value  it  nuist  l)e  applied  with  the  intralaryngeal  electrode  and  requires 
special  skill.  The  neuritic  forms  of  laryngeal  palsy  are  of  fair  prog- 
nosis, with  or  without  treatment,  if  the  jiatient  survives  the  early  eflects 
of  the  toxemia.      The  nuclear  varieties  are  jiractically  irremediable. 

Anesthesia  of  the  larynx  is  occasioned  by  interference  with  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  supplies  sensation  above  the  vocal  cords. 
It  may  be  unilateral  or  double-sided.  In  hemianesthesia  from  cereliral 
lesions  and  hysteria  it  may  lie  unilaterally  present,  with  jtrcserved  re- 
flexes, which  are  lost  in  nuclear  or  trunkal  disease  of  the  j)nenniogastric. 
Hysterical  adductor  paralysis  with  a]>lionia  commonly  presents  a  loss  of 
sensation  at  the  laryngeal  inlet. 

Laryngeal  spasm  is  due  to  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  or  to  reflex  causes  mainly  arising  in  the  ])neumogastric  periphery 
and  acting  through  this  branch.  AVith  the  reflex  action  that  protects  the 
laryn.x  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  we  are  familiar.  This  may 
be  intensified  by  local  irritation,  as  in  catarrhal  laryngitis,  esjiccially  in 
children,  giving  rise  to  eron])y  cough  and  attacks  of  croup  at  night. 
The  laryngismus  stridulus  of  rickets,  or  tetany,  or  enlarged  thymus,  or 
in  goitrous,  pubescent  girls,  is  due  to  adductor  spasm.  It  may  be  de- 
pendent u])on  a  long  uvula,  enlargement  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil,  or 
nasal  conditions  sufficient  to  ])rovoke  the  reflex.  Indigestion,  especially 
in  children,  and  more  particularly  in  ill-nourished  children,  is  a  common 
source  of  reflex  laryngeal  spasm.  It  may,  in  adults,  be  the  result  of 
injuries  to  the  nerve.  It  not  uncommonly  is  the  neurotic  equivalent 
of  asthma  or  migraine,  with  which  it  may  alternate.  The  epileptic  cry 
is  due  to  a  laryngeal  and  thoracic  spasm.  There  is  a  variety  that  is 
sometimes  called  laryngeal  epilepsy.  It  may  be  an  element  in  hys- 
terical convulsions,  or  the  only  representative  of  such  attacks. 

A  partial  laryngeal  spasm  in  severe  stammering  sometimes  induces  an 
explosive  utterance  attended  by  evident  respiratory  difficulty.  From 
overuse  of  the  voice,  esjieeially  by  bad  methods,  a  spasmodic  neurosis 
of  the  lar}-nx  similar  to  a  writer's  cramp  may  be  set  up.  Speech  at  first 
is  fairly  uttered,  but  the  unbalanced  and  spasmodic  action  of  the  vocal 
apparatus  promptly  manifests  itself  by  loss  of  modulation  and  by  ex- 
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plosive  enunciation.  Laryngeal  spasm  is  marked  by  a  sudden  onset  and 
often  comes  on  during  sleep.  There  is  every  evidence  of  dyspnea,  and 
the  marked  stridor,  both  on  inspiration  and  exjjiration,  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  from  aljductor  palsy  of  the  larynx.  The  attack  is  verv  short, 
lasting  but  a  few  seconds  at  most. 

A  number  of  spasmodic  nervom  coughs  are  described,  such  as  the 
barking,  explosive,  incessant  cough  of  hysteria,  the  metallic  ovarian 
cough  of  young  girls,  and  the  barking  cough  of  pubescent  and  mastur- 
bating boys.  In  all  of  these  conditions  there  is  a  strong  neurosal  ele- 
ment that  must  be  given  first  importance  in  etiologv  and  treatment. 

Pulmonary  Branches.— Tiie  pulmonary  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  with  branches  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  accompanv  the 
bronchi  into  the  lungs.  It  is  probable  tliat  tlie  vagus  supplies  motor 
filaments  to  the  Ijrouchial  muscles  of  unstriped  fiber.  The  nutritinn  of 
the  lungs  also  seems  to  be  under  their  control,  though  the  vasomotor 
supply  comes  througii  the  sympathetic.  It  lias  been  noted  in  animals 
that  death,  after  division  of  tiie  vagus,  is  due  to  pneumonia.  The  prin- 
cipal pneumogastrii^  ])ulmonary  derangements  are  broucliial  asthma  and 
pnjtracted  hiciuip,  wiiich  in  some  rare  cases  are  interchangeable. 

Bronchial  or  Spasmodic  Asthma. — The  early  contention  of 
Trousseau,  Williams,  and  others,  that  there  occurs  a  spasm  of  the  bron- 
chioles in  asthma,  is  confirmed  bv  liert  and  proven  bv  BiernuM-.  It  is 
accompanied  by  turgescenee  of  the  mucosa  and  a  characteristic  exudate 
of  mucin  in  the  form  of  spirals,  which  often  contain  polygonal 
crystals,  by  Leyden  supposed  to  be  causal  of  the  attack.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  neurosis  is  common  in  some  families  In'  direct 
inlieritance  for  generations.  In  rare  cases  in  the  same  patient  it  has 
alternated  with  migraine  or  attacks  of  liiccup,  and  even  with  epilepsv. 
In  other  instances,  again,  in  neurotic  stock  it  has  taken  the  place  of 
graver  neuroses  and  of"  the  psychoses  in  members  of  the  same  or  suc- 
ceeding generations.  While  it  may  originate  apjiarently  without  any 
cause  extraneous  to  tiie  individual,  in  many  cases  everv  attack  can  be 
traced  to  certain  irritant  factors,  such  as  the  inhalation  of  ilust,  the 
pollen  of  certain  plants,  or  a  certain  odor.  It  has  been  shown  bv  Hack 
and  confirmed  by  many  others  that  nasal  conditions  may  incite  and 
prolong  the  attai^ks,  which  do  not  aji])ear  wlu'ii  the  source  of  nasal  reflex 
irritation  is  removed.  In  the  same  way  intestinal  and  genital  disturb- 
ances may,  in  individual  cases,  be  the  starting-point  of  the  attacks. 
Spasmodic  asthma  is  also  associated  with  defective  renal  activity  and 
the  various  acute  and  chronic  uremias.  Its  relation  to  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  plumbism  is  not  less  clear.  In  every  instance  a  jtotential 
state  must  be  present,  and  these  jieripheral  or  endogenous  excitements 
merely  fire  the  train  resulting  in  the  nervous  explosion  of  the  asthmatic 
attack. 

Spasmodic^  asthma,  except  in  the  form  of  hay  asthma,  rarely  appears 
before  adult  age.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  a  fact 
that  is  to  be  ex])laine(l  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  Tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  laryngeal  and  bronchial  irritii- 
tion  from  such  cause  nuiy  l^e  j)rovocative  of  the  asthmatic  attack.      In 
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long-standing  casus  the  secondary  pulnidiiaiy  empliysenia  and  elironic 
bronchitis  constantly  keep  the  spasmodic  features  within  striking  distance. 

Symptoms. — Asthmatic  attacks  come  on,  as  a  rule,  with  coiisidcrahlc 
suddenness,  and  are  marked  by  intervals  of  practically  complete  relief 
Exce]it  in  the  hay-a>thma  varieties,  the  ]iatient  most  frequently  is  awak- 
ened from  sleep  by  distressed  breathing  that  rai^dly  grows  worse.  Inspir- 
ation and  expiration  are  both  difiicult,and  expiration  is  greatly  lengthened. 
As  the  dyspnea  increa.ses  and  persists  the  face  is  suffused  and  the  lips  be- 
come bluish.  The  patient  is  covered  with  perspiration  and  evidences  his 
distress  only  too  plainly  by  the  laboring  chest,  the  anxious  and  drawn  faee, 
and  the  noisy,  blowing,  wheezy  respiration.  The  thorax  is  rounded,  the 
diaphragm  depressed,  and  its  excursions  dimini.shed  ;  the  nni.scles  at  the 
neck  arc  in  strong  relief  in  the  attem])t  to  increase  the  rcsjiiratory  action. 
The  patient  calls  for  air.  He  often  props  himself  up  in  bed  or  on  chairs 
and  other  objects  to  raise  and  fix  the  shoulders,  thereby  increasing  the 
action  of  the  adventitious  respiratory  nnisclcs.  At  la.st,  when  he  seems 
unable  to  endui'e  longer,  the  spasmodic  breathing  lessens,  relief  is  expe- 
rienced, and  he  may  fall  into  the  sound  sleep  of  exhaustion,  jierhajis  to 
be  again  awakened  after  a  few  hours  by  a  repetition  of  the  attack.  Tlitf 
first  attacks  are  usually  mild,  and  only  attain  the  indicated  intensity  after 
a  number  of  asthmatic  bouts.  In  the  advanced  and  ancient  cases  a  small 
degree  of  spasm  may  be  continually  jn-esent,  manifesting  itself  upon 
the  slightest  exertion  or  ex])osure.  During  the  attacks  the  jihvsical 
signs  are  very  .slight.  Roughened  bronchial  breathing  and  moist  rales 
are  noted.  At  first  hard  coughing  brings  up  a  little  mucus,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  attack  a  considerable  quantity  is  frecpicntly  ejected  with 
apparent  ease  and  relief. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  asthma  the  neurotic  c(jn(lition 
should  ever  lie  kept  in  mind.  General  measures  to  build  up  the  tone 
and  stability  of  the  nervous  system  are  essential.  Outdoor  life  and 
moderate  exercises,  hydrotherapy,  tonics,  correct  habit.s,  and  hygienic 
measures  are  indicated.  Tlie  inciting  element  nuist  be  most  carefully 
and  persi.stently  sought.  If  this  can  be  recognized  early,  its  removal 
gives  hope  of  complete  imnuinity  from  the  recurring  attacks  that  in  so 
many  cases  make  life  wretched.  It  is  probable  that  every  repetition  of 
the  asthmatic  storm  reduces  the  jiower  of  resistance  and  serves  to  estab- 
lish an  increasing  asthmatic  hahit.  When  this  has  been  formed,  and 
bronchitis  with  emphysema  induced,  a  cure  can  not  reasonably  be 
expected.  Regarding  drugs,  the  iodid  of  potassium  has  a  deserved  repu- 
tation. It  is  particularly  indicated  in  the  chronic  and  uremic  forms  of 
asthma.  Strychnin  in  large  and  increasing  doses  gives  occasional  aid.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  increasing  to  ^L  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  if 
well  tolerated.  The  correction  of  peripheral  states  in  the  nose,  intes- 
tines, kidneys,  genitals,  etc.,  has  been  sufficiently  urged.  Climatic 
changes  are  of  importance,  but  one  can  never  predict  the  result  of  this 
measure.  In  everj'  case  it  is  experimental.  One  patient  will  have 
complete  immunity  in  a  locality  that  is  unbearable  to  another  apparently 
similar  case.  In  hay  asthma  a  patient  may  secure  relief  one  year  at 
some  resort  and  the  following  season  find  his  journey  futile. 
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The  attack  can  often  be  cut  short  by  the  use  of  any  one  of  a  number 
of  sedatives.  Inhalations  of  nitrite  of  amyl  or  chloroform  may  give 
almost  instant  relief.  Fumigations  with  niter  and  stramonium  or  some 
similar  solanaceous  plant  are  much  in  favor.  Cigarettes  and  pastilles  of 
such  materials  are  prepared  by  the  trade.  The  smoke  must  he  deeplv 
and  freely  inlialed.  A  dose  of  spirit  of  chloroform  or  of  sulphuric 
ether  is  often  productive  of  temporary  beuefit.  Inhalation  of  steam 
■charged  with  camphor  is  a  ready  and  sometimes  efficient  measure. 
This  is  furnished  l)y  dropping  a  dram  of  any  camphor  preparation 
into  a  pint  of  boiling  water  in  a  small  pitcher,  over  which  the  patient 
holds  his  face. 

Hiccup  is  usually  referred  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  the  diaphrag- 
matic action  being  considered  its  most  important  feature.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  a  respiratory  difficulty,  and  is  undiiul)tt'(lly  associated 
with  the  respiratory  centers.  Not  only  does  the  diaphragm  act  spas- 
nmdically,  l)ut  there  is  a  general  thoracic  inspiratory  movement  and  a 
laryngeal  fixation  or  spasm,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  inspiratory  sound 
witli  \vlii(^li  all  are  familiar.  In  some  cases  there  are  protracted  attacks 
of  hiccup  that  are  neurotica  e(juivalents  fur  asthma  or  other  nervous 
disturbance.  Such  attacks  may  also  occur  independently.  Injury  to 
the  phrenic  or  to  the  pneumogastric,  or  even  to  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  has  occasioned  it.  In  hysteria  it  is  not  a  rare  manifestation,  and 
may  last  for  weeks  during  the  waking  hours.  It  may  be  dependent 
upon  distant  retle.x  irritati()n  in  the  intestine  or  genito-urinarv  trait,  or 
u|)on  affections  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  In  all  eonditinn-i  w  hen  the 
rcs])iratorv  centers  are  into.xicatcd  or  depressed,  as  in  uremia,  syncope, 
suifocation,  after  hemorrhage,  in  cholera,  etc.,  hiccup  may  appear,  and 
is  of  serious  significance. 

The  treatment  of  a  protracted  attack  nf  hiccu])  i>  etiological. 
Some  rebellious  ctises  have  been  promptly  terminated  liy  inducing  sneez- 
ing, which  is  the  exact  opjiosite  of  singultus.  8e<latives  of  all  sorts 
have  at  times  seemed  useful,  and  nuisk  is  especially  reconunendi'd. 
Faradism  to  the  ])hrenic  nerve  and  (lia])ln-agm  has  served  a  good  ])ur- 
pose.  In  the  hysteri(?al  cases  often  nothing  short  of  complete  isolation 
and  the  most  thorough  management  of  the  hysterical  condition  will 
avail. 

Cardiac  Branches. — The  cardiac  jtlexus  is  made  up  of  accelerator 
branches  from  the  sympathetic,  and  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cardiac 
branches  of  the  vagus,  respectively  given  off  from  its  cervical  and 
thoracic  portions.  The  vagus  filaments  are  known  to  inhibit  the 
heart's  action,  and  are  supposed  to  subserve  sensation,  l)eing  affiTcnt 
in  this  function.  \\'iiether  or  not  they  contain  trophic  fibers  for  the 
heart  is  still  disputed.  Affections  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the 
nneunioirastric,  or  neuroses  acting  through  these  branches,  modify  their 
inhibitorv  function,  or  give  rise  to  cardiac  sensations,  or  both. 

Tachycardia  is  undue  rajiidity  of  the  heart's  action.  It  may  be 
temporary  or  permanent,  and  is  due  to  the  increased  accelerator  sympa- 
thetic influence  or  to  decreased  vagus  inhibitorv  control,  or  to  both  act- 
inc  to"'ether.      Some  individuals  have  naturally  a  quick  heart.     The  term 
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tachycardia  is  here  limited  to  an  acquired  rapidity  aside  from  that  of 
exertion,  tliat  associated  with  elevation  of  body-heat,  hemorrliage  and 
weak  heart,  convalescence  from  acute  illness,  etc.  It  may  be  temporary 
or  permanent,  but  usually  occurs  in  attacks  or  paroxysms  in  which  the 
patient  feels  distressed  and  anxious,  often  presents  flushings  and  other 
vasomotor  disturbance,  and  the  pulse  may  be  found  beating  at  120  or 
even  attain  a  rate  of  300  or  more  a  minute.  Of  this  the  patient  may 
be  unconscious,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  palpitation,  an  essentially 
subjective  sensation.  The  attack  often  terminates  rather  suddenly,  and 
may  be  followed  bv  free  sweating,  copious  urination,  or  even  by  diarrliea. 
Nothnagel  gives  the  following  ilistinetions  between  accelerator  irritation 
and  vagus  ))aralysis  :  Great  increase  in  frequency  of  pulse,  with  weak 
heart-sounds  and  other  disturbances  in  the  pneumogastric  area,  as 
aphonia,  hoarseness,  gastralgia,  or  cardiac  pain,  refer  to  the  vagus. 
Strong  heart-sounds  and  impulse,  full  perijiheral  vessels,  and  vasomotor 
storms  indicate  accelerator  disturlianee.  Whittaker^  says  the  increase 
to  120  beats  inqJies  irritation  of  the  sympathetic;  from  120  to  180 
beats,  paralysis  of  the  vagus;  above  180,  the  combined  ett'ect  of  both 
causes. 

Tachveardia  may  be  due  (1)  to  disease  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, (2)  to  injury  of  the  vagus  trunk  or  nucleus,  (3)  to  toxic  causes, — 
alcohol,  nicotin,  cottee,  and  atropin, — (4)  to  a  reflex  from  any  viscus, 
especially  those  in  the  pneumogastric  field,  and  (5)  to  many  neuroses,  as 
Graves's  disease,  hvsteria,  and  neurasthenia.  The  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment neccssarilv  depcn<l  on  tlu'  causation.  The  jiurely  neurotic  forms 
are  difficult  to  manage,  though  not  of  serious  import  so  far  as  life  is  con- 
cerned. 

Cardiac  palpitation  is  sometimes  a  purely  nervous  condition,  a 
vagus  neurosis.  Hysterics  and  neurasthenics  are  often  nuicli  tmnhlcd 
by  this  ra])id  heart-ai'tion,  of  which  they  are  perfectly  aware.  It  may 
come  on  independently  of  any  assignable  cause,  as  during  moments  of 
rest,  or  even  during  sleep,  though  here  the  influence  of  some  dis- 
tressing dream  can  not  be  excluded.  It  lacks  the  anxiety  and  often 
associated  heart-]iain  of  tachycardia  and  angina  pectoris,  but  is  often 
attended  by  tinnitus,  vertigo,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  All  source 
of  cardiac  disturbance  must  be  excluded  before  admitting  this  form  of 
vagus  disturbance. 

Unless  it  is  merely  symptomatic,  the  etiology  is  obscure  and  its  treat- 
ment difficult.  Sedatives  and  narcotics,  with  local  applications  of  heat 
or  cold  over  the  preeordium  and  the  administration  of  diffusible  stimu- 
lants, may  be  employed  to  arrest  the  attack. 

Bradycardia  is  the  opposite  of  tachycardia.  A  slow  pulse  is 
apparently  normal  to  many  individuals  and  is  not  associated  with  any  dis- 
tress or  ditticulty.  Such  instances,  in  which  the  heart-beats  are  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  a  minute,  are  on  record.  The  term  is  here  limited  to  an 
acquired  slow  beat  that  may  be  permanent,  temporary,  or  paroxysmal. 
It  is  sometimes  noted  in  cervical  mvelitis  or  injuries  to  the  cord  in  this 

'  "Twentieth  Century  Practice,"  vol.  iv. 
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region.  Cerebral  conditimis  marked  Ijy  pressure,  as  hemorrhage,  hydro- 
cc[)hakis,  and  tumor,  reduce  the  j)ulse-rate,  and  it  is  often  slow  in  meningitis. 
The  actions  of"  narcotics,  biliary  poisoning,  and  uremia  only  need  to  be 
mentioned.  Many  infective  diseases,  such  as  rlienmatism,  puerperal  fever, 
ty[)hoid,  and  di))htheria,  may  produce  Ijradyeardia  of  a  j)ersisting  sort,  or 
may  be  followed  Ijy  it.  They  probably,  at  times,  set  up  a  vagus  neuritis. 
Organic  processes  acting  on  the  pneumogastric  cardiac  inhibitory  center,  or 
on  its  cardiac  fibers,  may  retard  the  heart  Iw  the  irritant  stimulation  of  the 
inliil>itoiy  function.  Disease  of  the  heart-musele  itself,  as  in  fatty  heart 
and  coronary  sclerosis,  may  produce  bradycardia,  and  seems  to  act  by  irri- 
tation of  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  vagus.  The  nuclear  variety  is 
often  associated  with  arteriosclerotic  changes  in  the  medulla. 

Bradycardia  is  usually  attended  Ijy  syncopic  disturbance,  which  has 
not  rarely  been  mistaken  for  epilepsy.  The  paroxysmal  form,  as  in  the 
Btokes-Adams  syndrome,  is  often  marked  by  anxiety,  unrest,  and  dis- 
tress in  the  precordial  region.  Cardiac  angina  and  nausea,  or  vomiting, 
may  ensue.  Convulsions  are  sometimes  noted.  When  the  vagus  trunk 
is  affected,  other  motor  symptoms  may  indicate  it,  such  as  aphonia, 
hoarseness,  strklor,  and  choking.  The  diagnosis  of  bradycardia  is  not 
difficult,  l)ut  the  heart -beat  should  never  be  determined  by  the  radial 
pulse.     The  treatment  and  prognosis  depend  on  the  causal  condition. 

Angina  pectoris  is  an  affection  of  the  vagus  marked  by  jiaroxysms 
of  agonizing  ](ain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  radiates  usually  to 
the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  and  is  attended  by  a  sensation  of  iiii]iending 
death.  By  some  it  is  called  true  angina  pectoris  when  dependent,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  upon  organic  heart  disea.se,  in  distinction  from  fidse  or 
p.seudo-angina,  in  which  no  anatomical  changes  are  discoverable.  There 
is  a  strong  probabilitv  that  the  synipatlietie  fil)ers  ]iartici|)ate  in  the  storm, 
but  the  essential  element  is  the  vagus  neuralgia.  The  attacks  are  some- 
times induced  by  exertion  or  emotion,  but  may  rouse  the  patient  from  a 
sound  sleep.  Rarelv  occurring  in  children,  it  is  much  more  common  in 
male  adidts  and  in  the  latter  half  of  life,  when  the  arterial  changes  and 
cardiac  mvopathies  are  conunouly  finnid.  It  nuiy  occur  indeix'udently 
of  such  organic  changes  in  neurotic  individuals,  and  is  eueountered  in 
hysteria,  subsiding  with  that  neurosis  or  suddenly  ceasing  upon  the 
appearance  of  other  hysterical  manifestations. 

The  ]iain  varies  in  character  and  severity.  Its  usual  radiation  to 
the  brachial  jilexus  may  be  re]ilaced  by  ejiigastric,  ilioscrotal,  vesical, 
and  even  sciatic  pain,  ordinarily  on  the  left  side.  The  feeling  of  im- 
pending death,  however,  is  an  essential  symptom.  The  ])ulse  may  be 
unchaiiired  even  in  the  presence  of  the  most  excruciating  ])ain  and  the 
most  frightful  anxiety,  or,  rarely,  the  heart  may  ])resent  tachycardia  or 
bradycardia.  The  patient  is  often  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  in  rare 
cases  other  pneumogastric  conditions,  as  asthma,  laryngeal  spasm,  or 
esophagismus,  mav  attend  the  anginal  attack.  The  attack  lasts  from  a 
few  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  usually  subsides  as  suddenly  as  it  com- 
menced. The  patient  feels  considerably  shaken  up  and  rather  languid 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  intervals  of  the  attacks  may  be  completely  free 
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from  all  distress  aside  from  tliat  attrihiitalile  to  organic  cardiac  effects 
and  the  apprehension  of  another  attack. 

Tlie  prognosis  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  heart.  If  it  is  not 
organicallv  diseased,  the  angina  does  not  end  fatally,  and  even  cases  of 
organic  heart  disease  seldom  die  in  anginal  attacks.  The  treatment 
of  the  attack  is  antispasmodic.  Amyl  nitrite  and  trinitrin  hold  the 
first  place  ;  chloroform  by  inhalation,  the  application  of  heat  or  cold  to 
the  precordium,  whisky,  and  other  similar  measnrcs  are  of  some  value. 
In  the  intervals  treatment  is  directed  to  the  condition  of  tiie  heart  or  to 
the  neurosis,  or  to  both. 

Gastric  Branches. — The  pneumogastric  supplies  motor  brandies 
to  the  stomach,  Ijut  only  in  part  innervates  the  muscular  coat  of  that 
viscus.  Certain  gastric  movements,  sych  as  sobl)ing  and  vomiting,  un- 
doubtedlv  depend  upon  its  motor  filaments.  Vomiting  is  reflexly  pro- 
duced through  its  gastric  sensory  fibers,  as  well  as  directly  by  intra- 
cranial disease  or  irritation  of  its  trunk.  Vomiting  due  to  intracranial 
disease,  or  tiiat  provoked  by  irritating  tlie  vagus  trunk  and  sometimes 
that  due  to  irritation  of  its  stomach  branches  In-  organic  disease,  is 
peculiarly  rapid,  projectile,  and,  as  a  rule,  unattended  by  nausea.  The 
vagus  probably  conveys  tlie  sensations  of  hunger,  at  least  they  have  been 
completely  destroyed  by  fjilateral  lesions  of  tiiese  nerves.  Ravenous 
appetite  for  food  and  tiie  peculiar  subjective  gastric  sensations  of  dys- 
pepsia, organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  some  neurotic  and  ])sycliical 
states  are  properly  attriljutable  to  the  central  or  periplicral  conditions 
of  tlie  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Gastralgia,  or  Gastrodynia. — Aside  from  the  stomach-pain  of 
organic  gastric  disease,  fermentation,  and  dvspejisia,  there  is  a  neurosis 
of  the  stomacii  marked  l)y  sudden  ])aiu  in  this  viscus,  to  whicli  the  name 
nervous  gastralgia  is  given  by  Ewald.  It  is  not  attended  by  the  symp- 
toms of  distnrljed  digestion,  and  the  stomach  contents  at  such  times,  as 
well  as  between  the  attacks,  show  nothing  cliemieallv  irregular.  It  may 
alternate  with  other  neuralgias  or  with  migraine,  or,  rarely,  it  is  associ- 
ated with  an  attack  of  tiie  latter.  It  is  occasionally  presented  by  liys- 
terics,  particularlv  if  tiieir  attention  is  centered  on  the  stomach.  The 
gastralgic  attack  usually  comes  on  promptly  and  reaches  its  highest 
intensity  almost  at  once.  The  pain  is  an  agonizing,  boring,  cutting, 
burning  one,  and  may  be  localized,  diffuse,  or  in  a  girdle.  It  may 
radiate  along  the  loins  or  spine.  The  patients  relax  the  abdominal 
walls  and  make  deep  pressure  over  the  stomach  with  some  relief,  thougii 
there  may  be  much  superficial  sensitiveness.  Persistent  sensitive  spots 
are  often  found  over  the  lower  dorsal  vertebne,  lietween  the  ribs,  and 
by  deep  pressure  over  the  abdominal  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic.  Tiie 
face  is  pale,  distorted  with  pain,  and  covered  with  sweat.  The  tenijiera- 
ture  is  not  modified.  The  attacks  may  be  of  only  a  few  minutes' 
duration  or  may  last  for  hours,  and  usually  terminate  rather  abruptly, 
often  with  the  vomiting  of  mucus  or  unchanged  food.  Food  is  then 
often  actively  craved  and  taken  without  distress. 

These  rather  rare  attacks  may  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  gall-stone 
colic,  acute  indigestion,  gastritis,  gastric  ulcer,  and  a  host  of  other  abdora- 
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inal  conditions  which  must  be  excluded  to  make  the  diagnosis  possible. 
In  locomotor  ataxia  they  furnish  the  gastric  crisis  due  in  this  disease  to 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nucleus  in  the  medulla,  where  any  other 
localized  lesion  may  provoke  them.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  associated  with 
constipation.  If  due  to  organic  nervous  disease,  the  treatment  and  prog- 
nosis correspond.  The  same  is  true  in  hysterical  cases.  Otherwise  the 
general  upbuilding  indicated  in  all  neuralgic  conditions  must  be  at- 
tempted. 

Rumination,  or  merycisra,  is  occasionally  observed  in  man.  The 
food  is  vohuitarily  regurgitated,  reniasticated,  and  again  swallowed. 
It  occurs  in  neurasthenics,  hysterics,  epileptics,  and  idiots.  Usually  the 
rumination  begins  a  short  time  after  the  meal  and  lasts  for  half  an  hour. 
Such  patients  often  insist  that  they  are  unable  to  control  the  habit, 
but,  except  in  idiots,  do  so,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  presence  of 
strangers. 

Nervous  dyspepsia,  a  condition  s(t  up  by  Leube  as  a  gastric  neu- 
rosis, is  claimed  by  Ewald,  and  others  equally  competent,  to  be  but  a 
local  manifestation  of  neurasthenia.  Kwald  points  out  that  there  is  no 
peptic  deficiency,  and  even  Iveube  based  his  diagnosis  largely  on  the  fact 
that  a  meal  is  thoroughly  digested  and  the  stomach  empty  within  the 
alleged  normal  limit  of  seven  hours.  The  digestive  difKeulties  of  neu- 
rasthenia will  be  mentioned  under  that  caption. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  PORTION  OF  THE  ACCESSORY 

NERVE. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — Tlic  external  portion  or  >pinal  ])art 
of  the  accessory  nerve  is,  properly  s|ieai<iMg,  not  a  cranial  nerve  at  all. 
Arising  l>y  a  series  of  roots  from  muhipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  .--pinal 
gray  matter  throughout  the  cervical  cord  as  low  as  the  sixth  segment,  it  is 
finally  gathered  into  a  bundle  or  trunk.  This  passes  upward  through  the 
foramen  magnum  and  joins  the  true  accessory  portion.  It  tiien  passes 
with  it  through  tlie  jugular  foramen,  when  it  finally  separates  to  be  dis- 
tril)Utcd  to  the  sternoma.stoid,  which  it  entirely,  and  to  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle, which  it  partly,  fiu-nishes  with  motor  and  tro])hic  control.  The  trape- 
zius is  also  su]>])lied  bv  numerous  spinal  branches,  particularly  in  its  lower 
])oition,  and  onlv  de]ii'n(is  on  the  s])inal  accessory  in  its  upper  half,  though 
Bailcv  ^  re])orts  a  case  in  which  division  of  the  spinal  accessory  ]iaralyzed 
the  trapezius  and  sternomastoid  com|)letcly  and  produced  a  serious  disa- 
bility. This  nerve  may  be  centrally  or  jieripherally  afl'ected,  and  the 
result  is  sjiasniodic  or  paralvtic  as  the  lesion  is  irritative  or  destructive. 

Accessory  Spasm. — Sjnismodic  TovticoUix,  Spasmodic  Wryneck. — Ir- 
ritative lesions  of  tlie  spinal  accessory  ])roduce  characteristic  action  and 

'  "Ann.  otSuri'. ,"  Mav,  1901. 
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prominence  in  the  muscles  it  supplies.  By  the  sternomastoid  the  face  is 
carried  forward,  turned  toward  the  opposite  side,  and  tilted  upward.  The 
trapezius  draws  the  head  backward  and  to  the  same  side,  lifts  the  shoul- 
der, and  shortens  the  distance  between  tlie  occiput  and  acromion.  At 
the  same  time  the  scapula  is  drawn  nearer  the  vertebral  spines  as  well  as 
upward.  Both  sternals  acting  together  bring  the  head  forward  and 
downward.  Both  trapezii  carry  the  head  backward  and  the  face  up- 
ward. Acting  alternately  they  turn  the  head  from  side  to  side  with 
slight  rotation.  The  spasm  may  be  clonic  or  tonic,  may  involve  one 
or  both  sides,  and  may  be  limited  to  tiie  sternals  or  the  trapezii.  A  tend- 
ency to  spread  to  other  muscles  of  allied  function  is  often  observed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  of  wryneck  more  muscles  are  involved 
than  those  supplied  by  the  accessory  nerves.  Tiuis  the  splenius  and  the 
small  rotators  are  frequently  associated  in  the  spasm,  just  as  tliey  are 
related  functionally.  The  large  muscles  named  are,  however,  the  ones 
most  at  fault  and  the  ones  that  impress  a  given  case  with  its  distinctive 
movement  or  attitude.  The  trapezius  is  less  often  clonicallv  involved 
than  the  sternomastoid,  but  is  as  frequently  affected  by  tonic  spasms. 
In  some  cases  clonic  torticollis  is  a  localized  tic,  or  it  may  be  a  portion 
of  a  more  widely  distributed  tic  such  as  that  arising  in  the  face  and 
gradually  involving  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  arm.  In  a  mild  form  it 
furnishes  the  habit  spasm  that  follows  chorea  sometimes  or  is  picked  up 
by  pnljescent  youths.  We  may  also  have  a  mental  torticollis  as  de- 
scril)ed  i)y  Bompaire,!  in  which  the  patient  can  not  voluntarily  restore  tlie 
head  to  its  natural  position,  but  turns  it  readily  in  all  directions  if  allowed 
to  press  it  against  any  object,  or  to  apply  an  insignificant  amount  of  man- 
ual assistance.  The  spasm  is  here  the  result  of  a  mental  obsession.  The 
nodding  spasm  of  hysteria  arises  in  the  same  wav,  and  in  botii  the 
disorfler  must  be  referred  to  the  cortex  or  at  least  to  the  higher  mental 
levels.  In  this  connection  the  subject  of  Tics  in  Part  VII.  should  be  read. 
Cerebral  tumors,  meningitis,  focal  softenings,  and  disease  of  the  medulla 
may  unrlerlie  the  spasm.  Cervical  spondylitis  and  meningitis  usually 
produce  tonic  spasms.  The  action  of  cold,  cervical  adenitis,  and  violent 
wrenching  of  the  neck  may  peripherally  excite  them.  Torticollis  has 
been  reflexly  produced  by  intestinal  worms. 

Treatment  is  often  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  variety  due  to  cold 
usually  sul>sides  spontaneously  or  may  lie  benefited  1)V  local  applications 
and  antirheumatics.  The  hysterical  form  may  suddenly  cease.  The  cases 
dependent  upon  organic  lesions  are  often  beyond  reach.  Sedatives  like 
cannabis  indica,  opium,  and  hvoscin  onlv  give  tem]ioi-ary  relief  and  often 
upset  the  stomach  or,  unfortunately,  lead  to  their  habitual  use.  When 
the  spasm  is  severe,  and  especially  if  confined  to  one  side,  wide  resecti(.n 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  before  its  entrance  into  the  sternomastoid 
is  advised,  other  means  having  failed.  A  tic  or  hiibit  is  thus  likely  to  be 
benefited  for  a  time,  l)ut  is  also  likely  to  reappear  in  some  adjoining  area. 
Stretching  the  nerve  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse  of  the  tic 
as  the   nerve  recovers,  as  is  the  case  also  if  the  divided  nerve  unites. 

1  "These  de  Paris." 
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The  upper  .sjiinal  nerves  to  the  small   rotators   must  in  some  eases  also 
be  divided  to  completely  quiet  the  spasm. 

Children   sometimes  present  a   permanent  wryneck  of  an   entirely 
different  character.     Owing  to  traction  on  the  head  and  twisting  of  the 


Fig.  61. — Ififficulty  in  raising  iirni  .ifler  division  of  left  spinal  accessory. 


neck  in  labor,  or  even  in  unaitlcd  labor,  tlie  sternoniastoid  may  be  in- 
jured, and  subsequent  contracture  shortens  it.  The  result  is  a  lirni, 
fibrous  band  that  holds  the  face  to  the  o])posite  side.  Intlaniniatdrv 
injury  to  tlie  mu.scle  in  adults  may  cause  the  same  thing,  and  in  Ixith 
cases  it  can  be  remetlied  only  i>y  thorough 
division  of  the  shortened  tissues. 

Accessory  Paralysis. — Cortical  disea.-^c 
very  exceptionally  results  in  cdnipli'ti'  and 
permanent  loss  of  jiowt^r  in  the  sjiinal  ac- 
cessory area.  Like  those  of  other  bilateial 
movements,  these  mu.scles  seem  fully  rejtre- 
scnted  in  both  hemispheres.  As  a  ]iart  of 
nuclear  disease,  as  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  the  spinal  centers  are  often  involved, 
with  a  corresponding  loss  of  power  and  nu- 
trition. I>v  meningitis  the  trunks  of  one  or 
both  nerves  may  be  ini|)licatt'd  at  the  fora- 
men magnum.  The  hypoglossal  is  then 
likely  to  suffer  witii  them,  and  the  true 
cessorv  fibers  are  usually  also  affected.  Out- 
side the  fkull  the  spinal  ])oi-tion  of  the  ac 
cessorv  is  sometimes  involved  in  wounds 
operations,     deep-seated     tumors,     vertebral 

caries,  cervical  adenopathy,  and  by  neuritis.  The  unilateral  synqitoms 
are  loss  of  ])ower  an(l  wasting  in  the  related  muscles.  This  involves 
the  stcrnoinastoid  almost  entirely  and  the  ti-apezius  only  in  its  n])])er 
portion.      The  head  is  not  so  readily  and  strongly  turned  to  the  opposite 
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side,  the  shoulder  dmops  slightly,  and  the  extension  power  of  the  an 
is  lessened.  The  scapula  moves  outward,  especially  its  upper  inner 
angle,  and  stands  out  from  the  ribs.  The  curved  line  from  mastoid  to 
acromion  becomes  depressed  and  even  angular  upon  eiibrts  at  deep  in- 
spiration or  in  extending  both  arms  against  resistance.  Suhsequeiit 
contracture  in  the  unopposed  muscles  of  the  sound  side  may  turn  the 
face  to  the  primarily  affected  side. 

In  the  bilateral  i'uvm,  usually  due  to  meningitis  or  vertebral  caries, 
the  head  is  held  insecurely  and  readily  Hills  forward  or  backward  as  the 
trapezius  or  sternals  are  most  affected.  Injury  to  the  spinal  accessory 
in  the  posterior  triangles  of  the  neck  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
sternomastoi<l  only  att'ects  the  trapezius.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the 
causal  condition  in  tlie  given  case.  In  neuritis  electrical  stimulation  is 
indicated,  and  nerve-suture  wovdd  b  ■  recpiired  in  the  cases  where  the 
nerve  had  lieen  divided. 


CIIAPTEIJ    X. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  HYPOGLOSSAL  NERVE. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  twelfth  cranial  nerve  is  a 
pnrelv  motor  nerve  for  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  subserves  their 
nutrition.  Its  cortical  centers  adjoin  those  for  the  lips  in  the  lower 
])orti(jn  of  the  ascending  frontal  gyre.  Its  lower  neuron  arises  in  the 
hv])oglossal  nucleus  under  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  nu- 
cleus is  close  to  the  median  line,  and  is  made  up  of  large  cells  analogous 
to  those  in  the  antei'ior  spinal  horn  of  gray  matter.  The  nerve-trunk 
arises  by  a  number  of  roots  in  the  groove  outside  of  tiie  olivary  body, 
and,  ])assing  f(jrward,  leaves  the  skull  by  the  anterior  condyloid  fora- 
men of  the  occipital  bone.  It  has  a  connection  with  the  pneumogastric, 
which  it  accompanies  a  short  distance,  and  receives  a  branch  from  the 
upper  spinal  nerves.  This  branch  eventually  innervates  the  depressors 
of  the  iiyoid  l)one,  anil  is  not  affected  by  injury  to  the  hypoglossal 
nucleus.  The  hypoglossus  may  be  injured  or  diseased  in  any  |)art  of  its 
course  froni  the  cortex  to  the  peri]jiieral  branches,  and  maniiests  such 
injury  by  spasm,  paresis,  and  paralysis,  as  the  causal  state  is  irritant, 
inhibitive,  or  destructive.  In  addition,  injury  at  or  below  the  nucleus 
entails  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  tongue.  The  mucous  por- 
tion of  the  tongue  is  supplied  bv  the  trifacial. 

Hypoglossal  Spasm. — The  tongue  is  usually  involved  in  epileptic 
convulsions,  and  is  frequently  bitten  in  consequence  of  having  been 
thrust  between  the  teeth  by  the  action  of  the  genioglossus  muscles  and 
lacerated  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  masticators.  This  may  occur 
in  very  slight  attacks,  wiien  no  convulsive  action  in  the  extremities  is 
observed.  At  an  early  stage  of  hysterical  convulsions  tiie  tongue  is 
usually  i)rotruded  violently,  but  is  only  bitten  in  extremely  rare  cases. 
This  lingual  spasm  may  comprise  the  entire  motor  disturbance  in  some 
hysterical  cases.  In  chorea  the  tongue  is  usually  involved  in  the  mus- 
cular twitchings  that  mark  the  disease,  and  is  often  the  seat  of  vigorous 
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clioreic  movement,  in  wliich  it  may  be  prutruded  and  even  slightly 
bitten.  The  speech  difficulties  of  this  disease  are  due  in  part  to  the 
lingual  spasm.  From  forced  overuse,  as  in  public  speakers,  it  is  some- 
times the  seat  of  a  neurotic  manifestation  similar  to  writers'  cramp,  a 
condition  termed  aphthongia.  Slight  spasm  also  occurs  in  stammering 
and  in  stuttering.  Lingual  spasm  has  been  reflexly  dependent  upon  de- 
cayed teeth  and  cured  by  their  removal. 

Cortical  irritation  has,  in  rare  instances,  given  rise  to  lingual  spasms 
that  practically  constitute  Jacksonian  epilc})tic  attacks.  The  lips  and 
face  usually  participate  in  the  spasm,  as  the  contiguity  of  their  centers 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  some  of  tliese  cases  the  initial  convulsion 
has  l)een  a  generalized  tit;  in  others  such  attacks  have  followed.  It  is 
conceivable  that  nuclear  irritation  might  give  rise  to  similar  manifesta- 
tions, but  ])ost-morteni  data  for  this  belief  are  lacking.  The  treatment 
would  be  that  of  the  general  condition  underlying  the  local  manifestation. 

Hypoglossal  Paralysis. — The  hypoglossus  nerve  may  be  ]iaralyze<l 
by  injur"  at  auv  point  in  its  course.  In  rare  cases  a  limited  cortical 
lesion  has  produced  paralysis  of  the  opposite  ^iilc  ot'  t]i<'  tongue.  More 
wide-spread  cortical  lesions  and  lesions  in  the  ^ujyranuclear  motor  tract 
usually  produce  a  one-sided  j>aresis  or  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  which,  on 
protrusion,  deviates  toward  the  ])aralyzed  side, — that  is,  away  iVom  the 
lesion.  Tills  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  unall'e(t<(l  and  properly  acting 
genioglossus  of  the  sound  side.  Nuclear  disease  usually  ])roduces  bi- 
lateral Jialsy  of  the  tongue,  which  lies  motionless  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
and,  after  a  few  days,  rapidly  wastes.  A  few  eases  of  one-sided  nuclear 
disease  are  recorded.  In  bulbar  palsy,  syringomyelia,  and  lalics  it  is 
thus  affected  in  exceptional  cases.  Other  cranial-nerve  mielei  usually 
suffer  at  the  same  tim(>,  and  the  resulting  symptoms  enable  one  to 
localize  the  disease.  The  fibrillar  twitchings  in  the  tremulous  tongue 
of  paretic  dementia  and  some  of  the  stanunering  of  this  malady  are  due 
to  the  nuclear  and  cortical  invasion  of  the  disease.  The  root  of  the 
nerve  in  its  passage  through  the  medulla  is  sometimes  damaged  by  a  load 
lesion,  which  of  necessity  interferes  with  the  pyramidal  tracts  for  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  and  produces  a  crossed  paralysis  of  the  tongue 
and  limbs.  The  tongue,  in  such  an  instance,  would  deviate  from  the 
paralyzed  side  of  the  body  and  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Such  a 
crossed  palsy,  due  to  disease  of  the  olivary  body,  has  been  reported.  ^ 
Basilar  processes,  like  meningitis  and  fractures,  or  bone  disease  involv- 
ing the  condvloid  foramen,  may  injure  the  nerve  in  its  intrai'ranial 
course.  Outside  of  the  skull  it  is  vulnerable  to  penetrating  wounds,  or 
may  be  implicated  in  deep  abscesses,  as  from  caries  of  the  upper  verte- 
bne.  Here  its  neighbors,  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  pneumogastric, 
arc  likely  to  be  involved  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  affected  by  a 
neuritis  as  in  a  case  re])orted  by  Pauski,-  who  was  able  from  the  litera- 
ture to  collect  40  cases  of  isolated  hypoglossus  paralysis  due  to  periph- 
eral disease  or  injury. 

In  unilateral  hvpoglossal  ])aralysis  due  to  damage  of  the  nerve  at  or 
below  the  nucleus,  the    paralyzed    side  of  the   tongue   shows  a   marked 

'  Gonkovsky,  "  Nouvelle  IconoKrapliie  de  la  Salpitrioie,"'  No.  3,  1895. 
2  "  N'puroloK.  Oiitrallil."  Auj;-,  liic:5- 
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loss  of  volume.  This  does  uot  follow  supranuclear  lesions.  The  mucous 
coverintr,  on  the  other  hand,  nut  being  deprived  of  its  trophie  supply,  is 
thrown  into  niarkeil  and  apparently  excessive  folds.  Taste  and  sensation 
are  not  impaired.  Mastication  on  the  paralyzed  side  of  tlie  tongue  is  not 
well  performed,  as  the  patient  tinds  ditiiculty  in  placing  and  maintaining 
the  food  between  the  teeth.  AVlien  protruded,  the  tongue  curves  sliarpiv 
to  tile  wasted  side,  but  within  the  mouth  motions  toward  the  palsied  side 
are  wanting.  In  tlie  bihitcral  form  speecli  is  much  attl'cted,  as  nearly 
all  consonant  sounds  dejjcnd  in  some  degree  upon  the  position  of  the 
tongue.  Swallowing  is  also  difficult,  as  tlie  bohis  or  fluid  is  not  rea(hly 
carried  backward  into  tlie  pharynx  and  mastication  is  greatly  inipedecL 
Treatment  i^  directed  to  the  causal  condition,  aside  from  wliicli  it 
is  practically  hopeless. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
MULTIPLE  PARALYSES  OF  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

In  discussing  the  cranial  nerves  separately,  frequent  reference  has 
been  made  to  their  association  in  diseased  processes.  Sometimes  the 
limitation  of  this  association  is  of  diagnostic  importance,  as  when  the 
loss  of  hearing  witii  facial  ])alsy  locates  a  lesion  of  tlie  seventh  and 
eighth  nerves  in  their  parallel  intracranial  course  or  within  the  internal 
meatus  auditm-ius.  In  meningitis  and  other  basilar  proceisses  a  numher 
of  cranial  nerves  are  usually  implicated  at  once,  and  such  iiiulti|)lG 
paralyses  of  cranial  ni'rves  Ijccomc  symptomatically  highly  important. 
The  close  juxtaposition  of  the  cranial  nucli'i  has  l)een  repeatedly  [loiiitcd 
out  as  giving  rise  to  associated  palsies  in  iiulbar  disease,  such  as  tumor, 
hemorrhage,  and  limited  basilar  thromljosis.  In  their  cortical  fields 
and  their  sLipranuclear  motor  ])atlis  a  number  of  tlie  cranial  nerves  may 
also  be  injured  at  once  by  traumatism  or  disease.  Ilypoghissal  palsy 
with  hemiplegia  has  just  been  called  to  attention,  as  well  as  the 
association  of  hypoglossal  and  facial  spasm  due  to  the  cortical  relations 
of  their  centers.  These  multiple  cranial  palsies  are  principally  of  symp- 
tomatic interest  and  value,  but  there  are  groups  of  nuclear  palsies  of 
the  cranial  nerves  that  present  well-marked  clinical  forms  of  disease. 
Their  pathological  anatomy  is  largely  confined  to  the  upward  extension 
of  the  spinal  gray  that  furnishes  the  chain  of  cranial-nerve  nuclei 
reaching  from  the  lower  angle  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the 
posterior  purtion  of  the  third.  Anatomically  and  clinically  these  dis- 
eases fall  into  two  firms  :  First,  those  of  the  upper  group,  primarily 
implicating  the  nuclei  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves  (see 
Fig.  .'36),  and,  second,  those  first  implicating  the  remaining  lower  cranial 
nuclei.  As  these  diseases  are  sometimes  inflanimatory  in  character  and 
analogous  to  jioliomyelitis,  they  have  come  to  be  known  respectively  as 
polio-eneephalitis  superior  and  polio-encephalitis  inferior.  More  com- 
monly the  process  is  one  of  degeneration.  The  analogy,  or  in  some 
cases  the  identity,  of  the  disease  of  the  nuclei  of  the  bulb  with  that  of 
the  anteriin-  gray  of  the  cord  is  now  generallv  conceded.  It  is  the  same 
process  arising  in  different  localities,  but  affecting  homologous  elements 
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and  producing  results  similar  in  kind.  Transition  and  combination 
cases  of  every  variety  are  of  record.  Commencing  in  the  upper  nuclei 
of  the  ocular  nerves,  the  lower  bull)ar  levels  may  be  progrcssivelv  in- 
vaded, and  later  spinal  features  may  be  added  ;  or,  beginning  in  the 
bulbar  nuclei,  an  upper  extension  may  induce  progressive  ophthal- 
moplegia. In  the  same  way  that  the  spinal  type  of  the  disease  may 
be  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  we  have  an  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic 
polio-encephalitis  superior  and  inferior,  and  forms  coml)iiiing  l:)oth. 

Polio-encephalitis  superior  chronica  will  be  considered  first,  as  it 
presents  the  most  complete  and  well-defined  picture.  It  is  also  called 
prof/resfiive  ophthalmoplegia  and  chronic  nuclear  ocular  paralyxix.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  gradual  hjss  of  power  in  the  external  and  internal 
muscular  ajjparatus  of  the  eyeball,  one  set  of  muscles  after  another 
being  gradually  involved.  Usually  liilateral,  it  may  be  confined  to  one 
eye  lor  a  period  even  of  years  and  then  invade  the  other.  As  a  I'ule 
progressive,  it  may  cm\w  to  a  permanent  standstill  at  any  time,  or  ad- 
vance intermittentlv. 

Etiology. — Polio-eiicej)halitis  superior  has  in  so  many  cases  followed 
infecti(jns  and  toxic  states  that  it  has  with  reason  been  attributed  in  some 
cases  to  pneumonia,  grip,  diphtheria,  and  syjihilis  ;  to  lead,  suljiliid 
of  carbon,  carbonic-oxid  gas,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol.  A  careful 
search  for  syphilis  by  blood  and  spinal  fluid  tests  indicates  a  greater 
relationship  to  this  infection  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
These  toxic  agents,  however,  are  more  common  in  the  causation  of  the 
acute  variety,  which  may  terminate  by  becoming  chronic.  It  may  be 
secondary  to  or  a  part  of  tal)es  dorsalis,  and  the  characteristic  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  t)f  that  disease  is  a  part  of  it.  It  is  similarly  related 
to  posterolateral  spinal  sclerosis,  general  paresis,  and  insular  sclerosis. 
It  may  be  an  upward  extension  of  identical  disease  in  the  cord  or  bulb. 
It  is  more  fretpient  in  men  than  in  women,  and  while  it  may  appear  at  any 
age,  it  is  principally  a  disease  of  adult  life.  In  some  cases  there  seems 
to  be  a  teratological  defect,  congenitally  manifest  or  appearing  during 
the  active  periods  of  growth. 

Patholog-ical  Anatomy.— The  lesions  are  variable  in  extent.  They 
involve  tile  up|ier  cranial-nerve  nuclei  on  one  or  both  sides,  including 
those  of  the  third,  fourtli,  and  sixth  nerves,  wholly  or  in  part.  M  hen 
partial,  the  iri<lociliary  nucleus  of  the  third  and  its  adjoining  nucleus  for 
the  elevator  of  the  lid  most  frequently  escape  or  are  only  partly  des- 
troyed. The  corrcsponiling  nerve-trunks  and  nuiscles  are  degenerated 
and  atropiiied.  In  addition  are  encountered  cerebral,  bulbar,  and  spinal 
conditions,  of  which  polio-enccjihalitis  superior  .sometimes  is  but  a  part. 
Microscopically,  especially  in  the  early  stage,  some  hyperemia  is  found 
about  the  nuclei.  Later  the  cells  of  these  nuclei  lose  their  prolonga- 
tions, are  diniiuislied  in  size,  present  vacuoles  and  jiignu^ntary  degenera- 
tion. Some  completely  disa])]H'ar,  and  in  cases  of  hing  standing  but  a 
few  atrophied  remnants  remain.  Sligiit  capillary  hemorrhages  or  their 
traces  can  at  times  be  determined.  Some  leukocytal  infiltration  occurs 
about  the  vessels  or  in  tiie  foci  of  the  disease,  and  minute  scli'rotic  patciies 
are  found.       liarelv  the  lining  of  tlie  Sylvian  a(|Ueduct  is  thickened. 

Symptoms. — In  the  fully-developed  cases  the  facies,  classically  de- 
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scribed  by  Hutchinson,  and  recognized  by  Brunner,  von  Graefe,  Char- 
cot, and  others,  is  most  striking.  Tlie  droopino' lids  partly  coveriin'- the 
eyes  cause  the  patient  to  hold  the  head  back  and  strain  with  the  frontalis 
to  overcome  the  partial  ptosis.  The  brow  is  thn)wn  into  deep  trans- 
verse wrinkles.  The  inunobile  eyes  and  inactive  pupils  are  like  those 
of  glass  in  a  mask  of  wax.  They  usually  deviate  (lutwanl,  as  the  sixth 
nucleus  is  often  spared  at  first ;  but  any  sipiiut  may  in  \'arious  cases 
be  present  or  the  visual  axes  may  conform.  The  ])tosis  is  usually  less 
marked  after  a  night's  rest ;  and  if  the  ocular  muscles  still  retain  a  slio-ht 
degree  of  activity,  this,  too,  is  best  in  the  morning.  Diplopia  is  rarely 
mentioned  by  these  jiatients,  which  Blanc  attributes  to  the  slowness  with 
Avhich  the  deyiation  develops,  thereby  allowing  tiie  brain  to  neglect  one 
image.  In  partial  eases  the  ocular  conditions  may  be  unilateral  or  they 
may  be  only  functionally  distributed  and  bilateral  or  unilateral.  Thus 
the  iris  may  react  for  light  or  aeconnnodation,  or  both.  The  alidueens 
may  at  first  escape  or  first  l)e  involved,  and  innumeralde  conil)in:itiiins 
and  varieties  have  been  eneountered  as  one  or  many  nuelei  were  par- 
tially or  completely  affected. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  may  leave  little  to  desire  or  he  may 
present  the  somatic  conditions  and  functional  disturbances  that  beloiic 
to  the  associated  diseases  already  mentioned.  In  some  instances  involve- 
ment of  the  fiftii  nerve,  probably  through  its  descending  root,  has  given 
rise  to  paresthesia  or  anesthesia  in  the  faei'. 

Course. — The  evolution  of  the  disease  is  one  of  its  most  distinetive 
features.  Connncucing  witii  a  ptosis  or  ascjuint,  the  other  filatures  of 
the  disease  are  gradually  added  during,  jierhaps,  several  years.  Sta- 
tionary periods  of  long  duration — twenty-five  years  in  a  case  of  Striim- 
pell's — may  intervene,  and  finally  the  disease  takes  up  its  progressive 
course,  perhaps  without  appreciable  cause.  Extensions  of  the  process 
to  the  bulbar  region  may  occur,  and  we  have  bulbar  palsy  or  \mA[i,- 
eneephalitis  inferior  added  and  the  prognosis  for  life  becomes  nuieii 
darkened.  The  lesions  may  not  stoj)  at  the  bulb,  but  may  invade  the 
cord,  producing  a  progressive  s])inal  muscular  atrophy  of  anyone  of  the 
various  types  of  that  disease. 

The  diag-nosis  depends  largely  ujion  the  evolution  of  the  disease 
and  its  progressive  course.  A\'lieu  thoroughly  developed  its  remarkable 
facies  is  not  easily  mistaken.  The  acute  form,  and  hemorrhage,  inflam- 
mation, and  softening,  give  a  history  of  rapid  on.set  and  promjitly  reach 
their  maximum  stage.  In  nudtiple  neuritis,  especially  the  alcoholic 
and  diphtheric  varieties,  confusion  is  likely  to  arise,  but  we  may  gener- 
ally be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  extremities  and  the  wide  ditiiLsion 
of  the  disease.  Even  then  we  can  not  absolutely  exclude  the  cranial 
nuclei,  which  may  become  the  seat  of  a  chronic  atrophic  jirocess.  An 
orbital  tuiiK^r  may  give  rise  to  a  partial  and  increasing  oplithalnio])legia, 
but  pressure  symptoms,  exophthalmos,  and  optic  atrophy  will  finally 
distinguish  it.  Basilar  processes  and  bulbar  growths,  aside  from  the 
distinctive  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise,  usually  implicate  so  many 
nerves  and  the  pyramidal  tracts  that  they  can  be  easily  separated. 

Treatment    turns    practically    upon  the  presence   or  suspicion  of 
syphilis,  which  should  Ije  vigorously   managed.     Other  toxic  possibili- 
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ties,  such  as  lead-poisoning,  will  require  appropriate  intervention. 
Strvehnin  docs  teniporarv  t;;ood  sometimes.  Electricity  is  futile,  as  it 
can  not  lie  aj)plied  to  the  faulty  muscles.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
physician  is  iieljilcss. 

Acute  and  Subacute  Polio-encephalitis  Superior. — The  acute 
form  is  very  rare.  Like  its  congener,  acute  poliomyelitis,  it  may  be 
purely  an  infectimis  disease,  and  has  been  frequently  noted  in  recent 
epidemics  of  the  spinal  disease.  It  may  follow  many  acute  infections, 
as  mentioned  in  the  etiology  of  the  chronic  form,  especially  dijjhtheria. 
pneumonia,  and  influenza.  The  subacute  form,  while  in  some  cases 
attributable  to  the  abo\e  causes,  is  more  often  due  to  sy])hilis  and 
toxic  agents,  like  lead  and  the  carbon  gases.  The  onset  is  sudden 
or  very  acute,  and  the  disease  may  reach  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  usually  from  implication  of  the  bulljar  centers.  The 
nuclei  in  se\'eral  such  cases  have  presented  ufi  j)ostmortem  changes 
that  could  be  discovered.  Brissaud'  supposes  that  the  infection  has 
overwhelmed  the  nuclei  before  histological  traces  discoverable  by  our 
present  means  of  iii\estigation  were  developed.  The  similarity  to 
Landry's  paralysis  in  this  regard  is  striking,  and  the  diseases  ma>'  be 
essentially  the  same,  varying  only  in  localizati<in.  In  other  cases 
well-marked  inflammatory  changes  have  been  discerned.  The  prog- 
nosis is  very  grave,  especially  in  children.  Some  cases  come  t(j  a  stand- 
still; others  de\t'lo])  into  the  chronic  variety. 

The  treatment  shoidd  be  dJK'eted  to  securing  perfect  rest  and  the 
removal  of  any  source;  of  infection  or  into.xication  and  i-t>  eradieaticm 
from  the  system  l)eforo  imjiortant  changes  oeenr. 

Polio-encephalitis  inferior  chronica  is  tlie  term   enqilDyed    by 

Wernieke  to  denominate  the  disease  first  descrilied  by  I)inue^nil,  later  l)y 
Duchenne,  as  progressivi'  ])aralysis  of  the  tongue,  ])alate,  and  lips.  It  is 
also  known  as  /ahio(/loxsol<iri/ii(/('(i/  in-  piKtrt/nr/eal  jtara/t/Kix  (Leyden), 
as  progressive  biilljdr  jxtra/ysis  (Wachsmuth),  as  paralyxin  of  the  bulbar 
nuclei  (Kussmanl),  and  as  prof/ressire  bulbar  palsy.  It  consists  in  a 
progressive  paralysis  of  the  li])s,  tongne,  jiharyn.x,  and  larynx,  with 
wasting  of  their  nuiseles,  and  usually  terminates  in  death  from  jiiien- 
mogastric  palsy.  The  disease  proce.ss  is  limited  to  the  nuclei  and  lower 
neurons  of  the  .seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  the  motor 
portion  of  the  fifth  cranial  pairs.  It  is  identically  the  same  in  charac- 
ter with  progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  with  which  it  is  often 
a.ssociated.  In  this  coimection  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description 
of  the  spinal  type  of  progressi\e  muscular  atrophy  in  Part  \'  of  this  work. 
Btiolog-y. — Males  and  females  are  alxnit  equally  susceptible  ti>  this 
disease.  Though  it  has  rarely  been  observed  in  childhood  and  may  be  a 
congenital  or  teratological  deficiency,  it  usually  appears  after  the  age  of 
thirty.  Occasionally,  and  then  ordinarily  as  a  part  of  a  more  extensive 
spinal  atrophy,  or  in  association  with  superior  jKiIio-encephalitis,  it  has 
ai)|)eared  in  successive  generations  or  in  more  than  one  mend)er  of  the 
same  family.      These  tiunily  cases  usually  develop  in  early  life.       It  has 
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been  attributed  to  exposure  to  cold ;  to  the  overuse  of  the  mouth-muscles, 
as  in  players  of  wind-instruments  and  glass-blowers;  to  syphilis,  to 
Bright 's  disease,  and  other  wasting  maladies.  It  may  be  a  ])art  of 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  It  has  appeared  in  tabes  dorsalis,  in- 
sular sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  and  followed  descending  degeneration  of 
the  p\Tamidal  tracts  after  cerebral  lesions.  Knowledge  of  the  role  of 
toxemia  in  these  chronic  disturbances  is  widening.  Progressive  bnl- 
bar  palsy  has  been  known  to  follow  lead  intoxication  and  tliphtlieric 
poisoning.     Often  the  causation  is  entirely  obscure. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesion  is  limited  to  the  nuclear  cells  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  Inilb.  It  is  practically  .syninictrical.  The  liypo- 
glossal  nucleus  is  most  severely  affected,  as  a  rule.  The  nuclei  of  tiie 
true  spinal  accessory,  the  facial,  the  motor  p(n'tion  of  the  trifacial,  and 
the  pneumogastric  are  invaded  with  decreasing  intensity  and  frequency. 
A  degenerative  process  is  found  in  the  nerve-trunks  whose  nuclei  are 
affected  and   their   muscular  terminations    waste.       The   muscle-iibers 
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Fig.  G3. — Case  of  bulbar  palsy,     1,  Photograph  taken  shortly  before  lirst  symptoms  were  noted  ;  2,  pho* 
tograph  taken  four  years  later,  a  few  weeks  before  death. 


themselves  show  corresponding  degeneration  and  atrophic  conditions. 
The  minute  anatomy  is  the  .same  as  that  in  progressive  ophtlialnioplegia 
or  thtit  of  progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  to  which  tlie  reader, 
bearing  in  mind  the  special  location  of  this  disease,  is  referred.  The 
organic  changes  of  associated  atrophies  and  scleroses  or  of  primary  con- 
ditions, such  as  tal^es,  syringomyelia,  insular  sclero.sis,  and  descending 
cerebral  degenerations  are  at  times  encountered. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  begin  insidiously  and  jjrogress  slowly. 
The  toitffuc  is  usually  the  first  affected.  This  is  manifest  in  a  thick- 
ened pronunciation,  particularly  of  the  letters  which  require  delinite 
lingual  movements.  The  linguodentals  and  linguopalatals  (see  table, 
p.  (j7)  and  the  vowel  "e"and  later  on  the  explosive  labial  sounds  are 
lost.  F'inally  s])eech  is  reduced  to  uiuuodificd  laryngeal  noises  that  are 
quite  unintelligible.  When  the  disease  is  only  slightly  developed,  by  an 
effort  the  patient  can  often  enunciate  clearly  and  the  embarrassment  may 
be  noticed  only  in  ordinary  inattentive  conversation.  The  tongue  also 
progressively  loses  its  muscular  strength  and   range  of  motion  until  it 
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lies  a  flabby,  inert,  rugose,  atrophic  mass  on  the  floor  of  tlie  mouth.  It 
loses  its  function  of  maintainino-  tiie  food  between  the  teeth  during  mas- 
tication and  of  carrying  tlie  bohis  Ijackward  and  tin-usting  it  into  the 
pharynx  in  efforts  at  swallowing.  It  can  no  longer  be  protruded, 
turned  to  either  side,  rolled  up,  or  hollowed  into  a  gutter.  In  most  of 
tlie  cases  it  notal)ly  wastes,  but  as  the  atrcjphy  is  contiued  to  the  mus- 
cular ])ortion  of  the  tongue,  the  dermal  covering  appears  too  large  and 
may  even  suggest  epidermal  hypertrophy. 

The  lip>i  are  affected  shortly  after  the  tongue,  and  this  adds  to  the  speech 
difficidty  by  rendering  the  pro- 
nunciation of  tile  vowels  "o"  and 
"u"  uncertain  or  impossiljle. 
The  labial  consonants  are  lost  as 
above  indicated,  and  little  be- 
sides the  sibilant  "s''  and  the 
open  vowel  "  a  "  remain.  The  or- 
bicularis oris  is  usually  the  first 
labial  muscle  invaded,  but  all 
of  the  labial  grouji  are  even- 
tually )>aralyzed.  Tiieir  nuclear 
association  with  the  hypoglossus 
and  their  functional  relationshij) 
will  be  recalled.  At  first  whist- 
ling and  blowing  efforts  are 
weakened,  but  finally  the  mouth 
hangs  loosely,  the  lower  lip 
drooping  away  from  the  teeth, 
and    all    voluntary    movements 

ar<i  lost.  This,  with  tlie  action  and  eventual  contracture  of  the  zygoma- 
tics, serves  to  greatly  accentuate  the  nasolabial  furrows  and  imparts  a 
demented  appearance  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  face. 

Out  of  the  drooping,  open  mouth  saliva  drules,  requiring  the  constant 
use  of  a  napkin  or  handkerchief.  The  quantity  is  sometimes  enormous 
and  always  appears  greater  than  normal.  When  the  iiiuxnckrs  and 
pterygoids  are  involved,  which  is  usually  at  a  late  stage,  but  may  be  an 
initial  condition,  mastication  is  feeble  or  impossible.  Finally,  their 
conq)lete  paralvsis  allows  the  mandible  to  hang  loosely,  increases  the 
opening  of  the  drooping  mouth  and  the  salivary  overflow.  The  jaw- 
jerk  is  abolisheil  except  in  those  cases  where  spastic  symptoms  elsewhere 
point  to  the  association  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  lesion.  It  is 
then  increased.  The  lips  usually  show  marked  atrophy  and  are  sensibly 
thinned.  This  is  sometimes  obscured  by  the  fatty  deposit,  but  in  the 
final  stages  is  pmctically  a  constant  condition. 

The  pahde  follows  the  lips  in  order  of  involvement  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  Its  loss  of  muscular  tone  is  manifested  by  the  nasal  voice  tones, 
which  also  ;id(ls  to  the  lack  of  clearness  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  linguo- 
palatals,  and  it  turns  "  p  "  and  "  b  "  into  the  nasal  resonant  "  m."  ^^'llen 
the  palate  is  fully  jjalsied  it  hangs  loosely  in  the  jtharynx  without  reflex 
action  or  voluntarv  movement.      As  it  can  no  longer  shut  off  the  nasal 


Vi^X.  64. — Month  in  Imlliar  palsy.  Voluntary  tiiaxi- 
iiuiiiiopeiiin^aTuIattcinpl  tn  prujrVi  ttiet'itit.'ii."',\vliicli 
lies  itiert  ana  slirnnken  in  the  tluur  of  tin-  inxiitli. 
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spaces,  fluids  often  regurgitate  through  the  nose,  ami  e\en  food  masses 
may  be  forced  into  the  nasal  fossae. 

^^'hen  the  phiirjin.v  is  involved,  the  difficulties  of  swallowing  read) 
their  maxinuuu.  Food  is  now  pnme  to  enter  the  respiratory  tract  and 
a  violent  fatiguing,  and  alarming  cDUgli  is  often  produced.  The  danger 
of  pulmonary  engorgement,  aspiration  pneumonia,  and  heart-tailurc  is 
intensified  bv  tlie  pueumogastric  weakness  that  is  often  present.  Alimen- 
tation becomes  so  ditticult  that  the  esophageal  tube  must  he  used  or  the 
patient  uuist  l)c  fed  bv  the  bowel.  To  these  difficulties  is  added,  sooner 
or  later,  a  paralysis  of  the  laryii.i:  The  adductors  arc  usually  most 
affected  and  the  glottis  stands  wide  open,  serving  neither  tiie  purposes 
of  phonation  nor  pnitection  to  the  trachea  against  the  entrance  of  foreign 
material.  In  very  rare  cases  unilateral  or  bilateral  abductor  palsy  is 
found,  and  in  tiie  latter  case  ins])iratorv  stridor  indicates  the  dangerous 
respiratory  difficulty.  Both  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  reflexes  are 
abolished.  The  voice  is  extinguished.  Failing  respiratory  and  cardiac 
actions  lead  to  a  fatal  termiuation,  which  may  come  suddenly  at  any 
period  of  the  disease.  It  is  oft(Mi  induced  by  aspiration  pneumonia  or 
caused  l)y  snffoeatiou  due  to  liloekiiig  of  the  respiratory  passage  by  a 
mass  of  food. 

The  puhe  is  likelv  to  become  frequent,  weak,  and  irregular.  Ti'ue 
anginal  attacks  are  not  infrequent.  Syncope  may  occur  and  prove  fatal. 
The  pneumogastric  involvement  further  shows  itself  in  a  feebleness  of 
respiration,  so  that  coughing  and  c>ther  active  expiratory  effi)rts  become 
almost  impossible,  adding  greatly  to  the  danger  of  choking  and  to  the 
general  discomfort  of  the  patient.  It  is  somewhat  renuukable  that 
polyuria  and  glycosuria  are  seldom  encountered.  The  controlling 
centers  in  the  bulb  are  in  close  proximity  to  those  invaded  by  this 
disease.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nuclei  selected  are  purely  motor  and 
trophic,  and  that  the  disease  sjireads  not  so  much  by  contiguity  as  along 
lines  of  associated  function.  This  is  one  of  the  distinctive  habits  of  the 
disease,  and  serves  here,  as  in  other  progressive  maladies  of  tlie  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  to  draw  earnest  attention  to  this  factor  in  the  study  of  every 
case. 

The  electrical  examination  of  tlie  atrophic  muscles  presents  consider- 
able difficulty,  exec[)ting  in  the  lower  face  and  the  masseters.  The 
changes  found  are  practically  a  (piantitative  reduction  to  all  currents  as 
fiber  after  fiber  disappears.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  wanting. 
The  reflexes  are  diminished  in  a  degree  proportional  to  the  atrophy,  ex- 
cepting in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  early  involves  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  Sensation  is  not  markedly  affected,  nor  is  the  sense  of  taste  notably 
disturbed  in  pure  cases.  The  temperature  remains  uninfluenced  through- 
out, save  by  intercurrent  accidents. 

Course. — The  disease  is  one  of  insidious  onset  and  its  steadily  progres- 
sive cnurse  is  characteristic.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  progress  of  the 
disease  presents  intermissions,  but  remissions  arc  practically  unknown. 
The  duration  of  tlie  malady  from  inception  to  fatal  termination  may  he 
roughly  stated  as  from  one  to  five  years.  Leyden  reports  one  case  of 
seven  years'  duration,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  intercurrent  maladies  and 
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tVie  suffocative,  cardiac,  and  pulmonarj'  accidents  to  which  the  disease 
lays  the  patient  liable  may  cut  lite  short  at  any  moment.  The  increas- 
ing feebleness  and  malnutrition  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  As  above  indicated,  the  disease  first  manifests  itself  in 
the  tongue  and  progressively  invades  the  lips,  pharynx,  palate,  masti- 
cators, and  larynx.  This  is  a  usual  sequence,  but  not  a  necessary  one. 
Any  modification  of  it  may  be  presented.  The  encroachments  of  related 
nuclear  disease  at  lo\ver  and  higher  levels  give  rise  to  different  trains 
of  symptoms,  which,  however,  in  their  full  development  furnish  very 
similar  pictures.  The  course  pursued  in  any  given  case  can  be  under- 
stood by  refei'ence  to  the  anatomical  and  especially  t<>  the  functiimal 
relationship  of  the  Indbar  nuclei.  The  occurrence  of  a  l)ronchitis, 
bronchopneumonia,  angina  pectoris,  or  of  suffocative  attacks  is  often  of 
fatal  imjiort. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  w:'ll-(levt'lo])cd  and  unmixed  case 
presents  little  difdculty.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  of  the  first  imiior- 
tance.  The  facies  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  PaLsy  of  both  facial 
nerves  gives  rise  to  feebleness  of  the  lips,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
does  not  escape  and  glossopharyngeal  svmjitonis  are  lacking.  I^iph- 
theric  palatal  ])alsy  may  raise  a  doubt  unless  the  clinical  liist<iry  of  the 
infection  is  available.  In  this  condition  the  lijis  and  tongue  escape,  the 
onset  is  somewhat  abrupt,  and  the  usual  cour.sc  is  toward  recovery. 
Great  difficulty  may  be  presented  in  cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  but  in 
them  we  have  sensory  disturbances,  tlie  reaction  of  degeneration,  and 
marked  sym])toms  in  the  extremities.  When  se<'ondary  to  tabes,  insular 
.sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  and  amyotrophic  lateral  .sclerosis,  the  highly 
characteristic  symjitoms  of  these  various  diseases  are  prominent.  As 
an  extension  process  from  the  cord  upward,  or  from  the  ocular  nuclei 
downward,  its  development  is  |)rece(led  by  the  well-marked  evidence 
of  these  ])rior  states,  which  persist  and  inereast'  diu'ing  the  evolution  of 
the  bulbar  paralysis.  The  greatest  diagnostic  difficulty  is  pre-ented  by 
cases  of  tiie  pscudobuUxir  paralyses. 

Treatment. — In  ])ure  polio-encephalitis  inferior  chronica  the  ]irog- 
nosis  is  fatal,  (^'urative  treatment  is,  therefore,  out  of  tiie  question, 
but  nuich  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  di^tressing  condition  of  the 
patient  and  to  obviate  the  laryngeal,  pulmonary,  and  nutritive  dan- 
ger>  that  threaten  him  with  suffocation,  asphyxiation,  pneumonia,  and 
inanition.  Tiie  hy[)ersecretion  of  saliva  may  be  checked  by  atropin, 
which  also  furnishes  a  reliable  heart-stinudant.  The  stomach-tube  and 
rectal  alimentation  are  our  means  to  avoid  strangulation  and  to  secure 
nutrition.  Recourse  to  tracheotomy  may  be  had  in  abductor  laryngeal 
paralysis.  Electricity  is  of  use  in  exercising  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
tongue,  and  gullet.  The  faradic  current  is  sufficient.  The  large,  indif- 
ferent electrode  may  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a  smaller, 
active  electrode  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  the  lips,  masseters,  and 
tongue.  By  jilacing  it  over  the  pomum  adami  swallowing  eftbrts  are 
induced.  Care  must  Ix-  exercise<l  not  to  fatigue  muscles  alrt'ady  wasted. 
Ener-rctic  courses  of  silver,  ergot,  ])liosplioi'us,  zinc,  picrotoxiu,  and 
mercury,  except  mercury  and  arsenic  in  specific  cases,  are  mentioned 
11 
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only  to  condemn  them,  and  anything  else  that  pidls  down  the  waning 
strength  of  the  patient  must  be  avoided.    Tonics,  rest,  and  strengthening 

measures  are  of  value. 

Acute  bulbar  palsy,  or  acute  bulbar  myelitis,  is  due  to  the  same 
infections  that  .set  u]i  acute  myelitis.  It  may  furnish  the  terminal  stage 
of  tlie  chronic  i'orm,  or  it  may  result  from  an  upward  extension  of  a 
cord-lesion.  The  symptoms  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  chronic 
variety  are  rapidly  evolved  and  often  associated  witii  febrile  disturb- 
ances, headache,  and  somnolence.  As  the  disease  ^ains  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nuclei,  death  becomes  imminent  and  results  through  respiratory 
failure. 

Combined  Forms  of  Polio-encephalitis. — The  various  combi- 
nations of  chronic  superior  and  inferior  polio-encephalitis  by  extension 
have  lieen  alluded  to  in  describing  them  separately.  In  some  very  rare 
cases  the  nuclear  invasion  falls  upon  ujiper  and  lower  cranial  nuclei 
practically  at  once.  Tiie  resulting  picture  is  an  aggregate  of  tlie  simpler 
ones.  From  their  vital  nature,  the  presence  of  pneumogastric  symptoms 
dominates  the  outlook. 

Pseudobulbar  Paralyses. — These  are  (1)  organic  and  (2)  asthe- 
nic. Tile  organic  variety  is  due  to  more  or  less  symmetrical  lesions 
involving  the  jjosterior  group  of  cranial  nerves  at  any  point  from  their 
cortical  centers  to  their  peripheral  trunks.  We  distinguish  a  oerebrd 
form  due  to  bilateral  cortical  or  subcortical  vascular  lesions.  The  onset 
is  abrupt,  and  usually  devehjped  in  two  stages.  A  hemiplegie  or  apo- 
plectic case  presents  a  second  stroke,  this  time  from  a  lesion  in  the  sound 
hemisphere,  and  the  bulbar  palsy  is  at  once  established  or  completed. 
It  is  only  very  rarely  limited  to  the  parts  definitely  elected  by  true 
bulbar  palsy,  does  not  )»rescnt  the  atrophy  or  degenerative  reactions,  and 
the  reflexes  are  retained  or  exaggerated.  A  radicular  form  f  )lio\vs  acute 
bulbar  myelitis  and  hemorrliage  into  or  softening  of  the  l)uil).  Tiiese 
are  rare  affections  of  sudden  onset.  The  lesion  does  not  spare  the  motor 
tracts  for  the  limbs,  and  other  bulbar  functions  do  not  escape.  Tumor 
may  similarly  produce  a  psend(jljull)ar  palsy,  but  the  distinctive  symp- 
toms of  an  intracranial  growth — headaciies,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  ]iap- 
illitis — are  added.  A  basilar  form  is  occasioned  by  tumors  of  the  base 
and  basilar  meningitis,  especially  of  the  syphilitic  variety.  A  pscudo- 
Ijulbar  paralysis  of  this  form  is  among  the  greatest  rarities,  for  obvious 
anatomical  reasons.  Finally  we  have  a  neuritic  form.  This  is  usually 
only  a  part  of  a  more  widely  distributed  or  nndtiple  neuritis. 

Asthenic  Bulbar  Paralysis  (Myasthenia  Gravis). — This  disorder, 
as  descril)e(l  Ijy  Striunpcll,  ^  may  nnmic  chronic  polio-encephalitis  in- 
ferior very  closely,  but  is  never  so  definitely  limited  to  the  cranial  nerves. 
Previous  to  his  communication  a  similar  case  was  reported  by  Jolly,^ 
under  the  title  of  "Myasthenia  Gravis  Fscudoparalytica."  Since  that 
time  cases  have  been  reported  by  Murri,^  Pineles,^  Bruns,^  Collins,' 
Hallervorden,'  Kojewnikoff,*  and  many  others. 

1  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Xervenheilk.,"  Bd.  8. 

»  "Berlin.  Iclin.  Wocbens.,"  ,Jan.  7,  1S9.5.  '  "Policlinico."  vol.  ii,  189.5. 

*  "Wien.  JahrUiich  f.  Psychiat.,"  vol.  xiii.  =  Schmidt's  "Jahrbuch,"  1896. 

s  "Internat.  lied.  Mas.,"  April,  1896.  '  "Archiv  f.  Psychiatrie,"  vol.  xxviii. 

«  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  Nov.,  1896. 
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The  condition  in  most  instances  has  terminated  fatally;  but  no 
changes  in  the  bulbar  nuclei  were  discovered.  Apparently  the  deficit 
or  toxic  effect  had  not  reached  a  degree  sufficiently  intense  to  produce 
cell-changes'  that  were  observable  under  ordinary  methods  of  examina- 
tion. In  a  case  rejiorted  by  Widal  and  Marenesco,^  disintegration  of 
the  chromophilic  elements  was  demonstrated  by  the  Nissl  and  Marchi 
methods.  Goldflam^  found  widespread  and  decided  changes  in  the 
muscles.  This  case  and  one  reported  by  Long  and  AVicki  presented 
prececUng  chronic  pulmonary  septic  conditions,  and  this  association  is 
probablj'  not  uncommon.  The  asthenia  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  may  run 
into  a  grave  myasthenic  condition,  as  I  have  seen  in  one  case  which  pre- 
sented all  the  characteristic  bulbar  features.  Laquer  and  Weigert  have 
also  noted  widespread  changes  in  the  nniscles  apparently  secondary  to 
thymus  disease.  Laquer  reports  a  case  followed  liy  progressive  spinal 
muscular  atrophy.  Senator*  suggests  a  relationship  to  various  depraved, 
blood  states.  Remak  refers  to  a  case  of  associated  Graves'  disease. 
Feinberg  reports  a  case  in  which  stercoremia  was  present  and  the  asthenic 
symptoms  retreated  upon  its  relief.  A  jiersistent  and  enlarged  th}-mus 
gland  has  been  found  so  frequently,  generally  in  association  with  wide- 
spread intramuscular  infiltration  of  cells  of  a  lymphoid  character,  that 
more  than  a  casual  relation  seems  to  be  implied  lictwecn  the  myasthenia 
and  the  glandular  state.  Von  Ketly,*  after  a  study  of  1.34  cases  with  42 
autopsies  collected  from  the  literature,  concludes  that  a  neuropathic 
heredity  is  practically  the  only  conmion  antecedent,  that  the  nervous 
system  is  intact,  and  that  the  muscles  are  the  seat  of  the  disea.se,  which  is 
the  result  of  some  auto-into.xicatidn.  Csiky'  finds  that  the  reported 
cases  of"  this  lymj)lioid  state  may  be  divided  (1)  into  muIi  as  present  a 
primary  tumor  in  some  part  of  the  body  anil  (2)  those  which  have  no 
such  association.  The  second  group  is  much  the  larger.  Buzzard  has 
found  the  lynii)hoid  infiltration  in  the  heart,  liver,  adrenals,  and  thyroid. 
An  intimate  relation  of  the  disease  to  exophthalmic  goiter  and  associated 
disorders  of  the  glands  of  internal  secretion  is  emphasized  1)>-  Stern.'' 

The  paralysis,  which  comes  on  more  or  less  insidiously,  es])ecially 
involves  the  tongue,  lips,  and  pharynx,  but  the  eyes  and  extremities  are 
also  att'ectcd  to  a  certain  degree,  and  sometimes  very  decidedly,  and  weak- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  the  nei'k  is  a  notable  .symptom.  Ptosis  is  commonly 
encountered  early.  Usually,  indeed,  the  myasthenia  is  gineral.  Fibril- 
lary twitching  is  wanting,  and  the  reflexes  are  not  disturbed,^  except- 
ing that,  if  repeatedly  elicited,  they  tend  to  fliil  through  the  induced 
nuiscular  fatigue.  Electrical  responses  are  only  modified  by  the 
fatigue  induced  by  their  repetition,  presenting  the  myasthenie  reaction, 
especiallv  to  the  faradic  current.  It  is  found,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis, 
that  rest  seems  to  improve  the  paralytic  features,  but  that  the  muscles 

'  "Prcs.se  mod.,"  .\pril  14,  1897. 

2  "Neurol.  Centnilbl.,"  Feb.  1,  1902. 

3  "Bcrliii.  klin.  Wochens.,"  1899. 

*  "Deut.  Zcit.  f.  Xorvenheilk.,"  Nov..  190G,  Bd.  .31. 
'  "Deutsch.  Zeitsclir.,"  Hd.  37,  pane  17.5. 
'"Neurol.  Centralbl.,"  April  1,  1914. 
'Oppcnheim,  "Mye.sthenische  Paralyse,"  Berlin,  1901. 
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invoKed  show  an  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  fatigue.  Jolly's 
case  showed  regular  muscular  exhaustion  under  electrical  stimulus, 
and  this  has  been  generally  found  in  other  cases.'  In  most  instances 
there  is  a  tendency  to  improve  and  to  relapse,  as  in  the  case  of  Collins, 
in  which  case  the  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  also  showed  raj^id 
exhaustion.  E.  F.  Buzzard,'  in  a  study  of  five  cases,  noted  decided 
sensory  disturbances  of  a  tabetic  distribution  in  one,  and  fleeting  areas 
of  paresthesia  and  analgesia  in  others.  Localized  atrophies  are  also  pos- 
sible and  certain  changes  in  the  muscle  fibers  indicate  early  amyotrophic 
conditions.  In  all  his  cases  various  muscles  and  organs  showed  lymph- 
ocytic infiltration,  though  thymus  glandular  anomalies  were  not  always 
present.    Mental  disturbance  of  a  mild  ortler  has  also  been  encountered. 


FiK.  fi-^. — Myasthenia  gravis  in  an  advanced  case.  1,  Mask-like,  expressionless  face,  droopiuj,' eyi>- 
lids,  etc.;  2,  foned  alleni|)l  to  siuile  vigorously  ;  3,  forced  attempt  to  close  eyes  tirlnly  atid  to  Jirotrude 
tongue  vigorously  :  it  jiassed  ,tlie  Iiiis  w  itli  (iifSculty  ;  the  eyeballs  were  liardly  covered. 


The  condition  is  marked  essentially  by  asthenia,  affecting  particularly 
the  motor  apparatus.  The  prognosis  is  grave;  a  fair  pro])ortion  of  the 
cases  terminate  fatally  through  asphyxia.  In  the  treatment,  rest  is 
advised  with  correction  of  any  toxic  or  septic  factor  that  may  be  dis- 
covered. The  free  administration  of  strychnin  is  probably  harmful. 
I  have  seen  the  tendon  reflexes  repeatedly  disappear  under  its  use  by 
the  h\poderraatic  method,  returning  regularly  upon  its  withdrawal. 
Sjiermin,  electricity,  massage,  and  prolongerl  rest  were  advocated  by 
Wier  ^Mitchell.     (Personal  communication.) 

>  Buzzard,  "British  Med.  Jour.,"  March  3,  1900. 
2  "Brain,"  Winter,  190.5. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  PROPER. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CEREBRAL  CORTEX— LOCALIZATION. 

General  Considerations. — 'I'hc  suhjert  of  Incalizatidn  of  I'miftion  in 
the  ctTC'hral  cortex  lias  attained  great  iniportaiiee  and  its  literature  vast 
proportions.  The  practical  considerations  M'ill  he  briefly  and  somewhat 
dogmatically  set  forth.  Many  points  are  still  under  del)ate,  awaiting 
further  experience  and  ex])erinient,  and  some  of  these  ])rol)lenis  it  is 
likely  will  never  reach  solution.  It  is  well  determined  that  there  is  a 
definite  area  of  the  cortex  that  is  closely  associated  with  motor  func- 
tions. As  a  working  scheme  we  may  consider  that  motion  is  represented 
in  three  levels  :  First,  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  second,  in 
the  Rolandic  area  of  the  cortex  ;  third,  in  the  highest  level  of  conscious 
thought,  probably  in  the  frontal  region  of  the  brain.  The  spinal  level 
may  be  considered  that  of  reflex,  vegetative  automatism,  the  Rolandic 
level  that  of  motor  combinations,  and  the  frontal  area  that  of  conscious, 
selective,  and  intelligent  action.  Thus,  destruction  of  the  highest  level 
leaves  automatic  action  practically  unimpaired,  as  in  the  experiments  f)f 
Goltz,  who  removed  the  entire  cerebrum  of  dogs  witliout  depriving  them 
of  muscular  motion  or  bodily  function.  In  the  automatism  of  dementia 
the  motor  combinations  are  likewise  preserved.  The  mid-level,  the 
Rolandic  region,  may  be  destroyed,  leaving  consciousness  of  volitional 
motions  and  the  will  to  execute  them,  but  the  cortical  mechanism  of 
their  muscular  production  is  gone,  and  they  detault,  as,  for  instance,  in 
motor  aphasia.  If  the  lowest  or  spinal  level  be  destroyed,  the  mind 
and  the  memory  organ  have  lost  their  tool  and  jieripheral  jjaralysis 
obtains.  All  thought  contains  the  two  ideas  of  motion  and  sensation. 
They  cannot  be  separated,  and  without  them  consciousness  is  impossible. 
Indeed,  thev  are  in  a  certain  sense  identical.  ]\lotion  is  to  the  mind 
but  the  sensation  of  a  change  of  position,  and  sensation  is  fmly  the 
recognition  of  variations  of  motion.  The  flutist,  by  laborious  conscious 
etlbrt,  establishes  motor  faculties  in  his  central  gyri  which  can  subse- 
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quently  be  called  into  operaticin  l)v  the  will  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
conscious  thought  is  incapable.  The  new-born  child  can  hardly  direct 
its  hand  to  its  face,  but  very  rapidly  develops  a  coordinate  motor  con- 
trol of  this  act  in  the  motor  coitex  that  thenceforward  is  easily  recalled 
or  subconsciously  repeated.  In  the  spinal  levels  single  muscles  or  groups 
of  muscles  are  represented.  In  tiie  motor  cortex  coordinate  and  func- 
tionally associated  movements  are  located,  and  in  the  liighest  level 
resides  their  volitional  control  and  the  power  to  recall  and  select  tliem. 

If  these  propositions  are  true  in  any  degree,  we  would  expect  a  neigh- 
boring relation  of  motion  and  sensation  in  the  cortical  representation, 
and  this  is  no  doubt  the  case.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  sensation  is 
represented  Ijilaterally  in  the  cereljral  cortex  more  completely  than  unilat- 
eral motion,  and  is  consequently  less  modified  by  one-sided  cerebral  tlis- 
ease. 

The  inharmonious  views  variously  entertained  relative  to  sensory 
depots  in  the  cortex  may  be  partially  reconciled  if  we  consider  the  sensori- 
motor zone  as  a  midway  station  for  sensation  as  well  as  motion  and  con- 
ceive of  a  higher  cortical  sensory  level. 

The  motor  cortex  is  anatomically,  or  rather  histologically,  divided 
into  from  three  to  eight  layers  by  various  investigators.  The  important 
fact  is  brought  out  by  all  that  the  superficial  layers  are  granular,  and 
tliat  the  cells  become  progressivelj'  larger  and  more  comiilctely  differ- 
entiated as  we  descend,  until,  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  motor  region, 
the  cells  correspond  in  appearance  to  the  nudtipolar  pyramidal  elements 
of  the  motor  horns  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  cortical  cells  are  ])ractically 
all  present  at  birth,  and  the  development  and  growth  of  the  brain 
depend  mainly  upon  the  increase  in  their  dendritic  processes  and  the 
fibrous  fcltwork  that  supports  them.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  interrelation  of  these  cells  is  due  not  to  actual  continuity  of  their 
processes,  but  merely  to  their  interlacing  and  apposition.  The  con- 
ditions, a])])arently,  which  best  favor  the  transmission  of  nervous  in- 
fluence and  the  functioning  of  nerve-cells  would  be  close  filamentous 
aj)position.  AVithdrawal  of  contact  might  serve  as  an  insulating  and 
inhibiting  measure,  a  theory  strongly  supported  in  some  quarters,  but 
as  yet  only  a  theory.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  now  considered  as 
only  dominating  their  nutrition,  and  not  otherwise  essential  to  their 
activity,  which  is  relatively  the  .same  at  tlie  dendritic  periphery  as  in 
the  cell-body. 

Movements  dependent  upon  paired  muscles,  such  as  tho^e  of  the 
trunk,  are  rarely  abolished  by  unilateral  brain  disease.  Those  of  a 
specialized  and  one-sided  character,  however,  may  be  completely  inhib- 
ited by  unilateral  disease  of  their  cortical  centers.  Thus,  the  frontalis  is 
rarely  affected  in  cortical  hemiplegia,  while  the  unilaterally  acting  niu.s- 
cles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  are  usually  paretic  in  this  condition. 
It  is  an  acceptalde  proposition  that  all  skeletal  muscular  activity  is  bi- 
laterally represented,  and  it  is  also  true  that  all  unpaired  muscles  and 
their  coordinate  activities  are  more  particularly  controlled  by  the  oppo- 
site half-brain.  The  acf|uired  faculty  of  speecli,  however,  and  the  nu- 
merous motor  and  sensory  functions  associated  with  it,  are  almost  always 
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mainly  represented  in  the  leff  cortex  in  right-handed  individuals.  The 
superior  weight  and  development  of  the  left  half-brain  is  probably 
largely  attributable  to  its  better  nutritive  supply  through  the  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  at  the  aortic  arch  and  the  larger  caliber  of  the  left  carotid. 
This  induces  right-handedness,  which  in  time,  no  doubt,  retroactivelv  in- 
creases the  functional  activity  of  the  left  cortex.  At  the  same  time 
the  left  hemisphere  becomes  potentially  greater,  more  acquisitive,  and 
therefore  largely  the  seat  of  acquired  motor  and  sensory  education,  which 
in  turn   increases  its  growth.      It  is  probable  that  some  ovei-flow  occurs 


Fig.  fiC— Sclieme  to  represent  the  corlical  arterial  circulation.  ATM,  Artery  of  tlie  pia  mater; 
A  u,  short  arteries  to  the  gray  matter  only;  a  l,  long  arteries  penetrating  the  white  sulistaiice  (after 
Brissaud). 


in  mo.st  brains,  so  thtit  automatic,  emotional  and  expletive  expressions 
eitiici-  come  to  be  located  in  the  right  bi'tiiii  or  their  frccjueiit  npi'tition 
silHiciently  eilucates  the  right  cortex  to  eiial)le  them  to  ])e  recalled 
through  its  agency  when  the  left  centers  are  cut  off.  Similarlv,  if  speech 
control  be  lost  to  the  left  half-brain,  the  right,  especially  in  young  per- 
sons, may  be  in  turn  educated  to  take  its  place  in  large  measure.  It  is 
woi'thy  of  consideration  wliether  the  wlicilc  conscious  and  uiiconscidus 
tendeiiev  of  education,  hal)it,  custom,  and  practice  to  make  all  men  right- 
handed  is  not  a  serious  mistake.  It  seems  jtlausible  that  should  left- 
handed  uess,  or  rather  ambidexterity,  be  assiduously  cultivated  in  chil- 
di-eii,  tlie  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  niigiit  enjoy  a  greater  equality 
and  the  individual  secure  not  only  amplified  nuiscular  control,  but  a 
certain  lessened  iiabilitv  to  aphasia  and  liemij)legic  los.ses. 

Motor  Cortical  Localization. — The  human  cerebral  motor  cortex 
has  been  mapped  out  with  fiir  uniformity  by  numerous  investigators. 
Following  the  lines  laid  down  by  Ferrier,  .Sfhaet'er,  and  Horsiev, 
originallv  based  ujton  experiments  on  the  monkey,  the  results  of  focal 
lesions  in  man  and  actual  stimulation  of  the  human  cortex  by  electricity 
have  given  a  fair  degree  of  precision  to  the  outlines  of  the  motor  area. 
Comparing  figures  67  ami  <3S,  we  may  see  that  all  skeletal-muscle  groups 
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are  represented.  Such  outlines  must  be  taken  as  suggestive  rather  than 
actual.  There  is  no  sharp  boundary  between  the  adjoining  centers,  and 
these  fields  overlap.  The  dippings  of  the  sulci  also  serve  to  interfere 
with  sharp  limitations  of  the  cortical  areas  and  obstruct  the  experimental 
stimulation  of  individual  movements.  Every  muscular  movement,  ap- 
parently, has  a  locus  of  principal  or  major  representation  in  the  cortex, 
but  such  a  movement  is  so  wrapped  up  with  other  coordinate  movements, 
and  so  widely  related  functionally,  that  its  representation  in  a  minor  de- 
gree may  spread  over  great  areas.  The  thumb,  for  instance,  is  princi- 
pally represented  in  a  given  small  cortical  center,  but  the  prehensile 
action  of  the  thuml)  is  related  to  the  grasp  of  the  fingers,  the  fixation 
of  the  wrist,  the  rigidity  of  the  whole  upper  extremity,  and  even  to 
action  of  the  tinink  and  lower  limbs  in  strongest  efforts,  during  which 
the  opposite  members  also  come  into  play. 


Fig.  67. — Functional  areas  of  the  cerebral  corte.x  of  the  left  side  {after  Campbell). 


The  most  recent  investigation  of  cortical  localization  in  anthropoids 
by  Sherrington  and  Griinbaum,  and  the  histological  studies  of  A.  W. 
Campbell, 1  indicate  that  the  true  motor  region  of  the  cortex  is  much  less 
extensive  than  was  formerly  thought.  The  functional  groups  of  skeletal 
muscles  are  represented  in  the  precentral  or  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tion from  the  lower  end  of  Rolando's  fissure  up  to  the  midline  of  the  brain, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  in  a  con- 
tinuous narrf^iw  zone.  The  bottom  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  sharply 
bounds  the  motor  area  behind,  and  it  extends  forward  not  to  exceed  the 
width  of  the  precentral  gyre. 

Liepman-  and  Wilsf)n^  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  abihty  to 
perfi)rm  skilled  movements  with  the  limbs  resides  in  the  first  and  second 

'  "  Histological  Studies  of  the  Localization  of  Cerebral  Functions,"  1905. 

2  "  Monatsschr.  f.  Psychiatr.  u.  Neurol.,"  1900,  1906,  190". 

3  "  Brain,"  1908. 
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frontal  convolutions  of  the  left  side.  Their  destruction  results  in  a  loss 
of  such  motions,  a  condition  called  apraxia,  analogous  to  or  identical 
with  motor  aphasia  and  agraphia.  This  state  may  be  unattended  by 
any  evidence  of  paralysis. 


Fig.  6S.— Func-lional  .Trfus  of  Ibe  iinshil  MlrlMCe.if  llie  Ivfl  h.-niispluMe  (allt-r  CamplKll). 

At  the  branching  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  motions  of  the  tongue  and 
platysma  are  represented,  and  immediately  above  them  the  muscles  of 
the  face — first  the  lower,  then  the  upper,  face  parts.     Next  in  order  we 


Fig.  fi9. — ReLitions  of  body  to  cortical  are^'^. 


encounter  finger,  wrM,  elboir,  and  >^hnul(Icr  movements  ;  then  those  of  the 
trunk,  and  iiighest  of  all  tho.«e  of  the  lower  extremity,  which  lap  over  the 
mesial  margin  of  the  hemisphere. 
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In  front  of  the  centers  for  the  tongue  and  mouth  parts,  in  Broca's 
convolution,  the  third  left  frontal,  motor  vocal  speech,  is  principally  rep- 
resented. In  left-handed  individuals  this  motor  function  is  located  on 
the  right  side  of  the  brain. 

If  we  take  the  Rolandic  area,  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  half- 
brain  to  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  divide  it  into  fifths  by  horizontal  parallel 
lines,  the  face  occupies  the  lowest  two-fifths,  the  upper  extremity  the 
next  two-fifths,  and  the  trunk  and  lower  extremity  the  highest  and  re- 
mainina;  fifth. 

Sensory  Cortical  Localization. — The  impossibility  of  accurately  de- 
termining sensory  disturbances  in  animals  is  one  of  the  majorreasons  for  the 
confusion  that  exists  regarding  the  cortical  representation  of  this  function. 
Now  that  the  unipolar  method  of  stimulation  is  being  adopted  and  the 
comparative  insensitiveness  of  the  brain  has  been  proven  we  may  exiject 
definite  records  on  many  points  of  cortical  function  through  okservation  on 
the  human  cortex  of  con.scious  subjects.  The  postcentral  convolution, 
according  to  Campbell,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  parietal  area,  present  the 
hi.stology  of  .sensory  cortical  structures.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  clinical 
observations  to  indicate  that  this  portion  of  the  cortex  has  sensory  func- 
tion, though  Bergniark '  is  disposed  to  limit  it  solely  to  the  post-central 
convolution.  Stereognodn,  a  complicated  sensory  function,  is  located  in 
this  region,  and  backward  and  below  in  the  region  of  the  angular  gyre 
of  the  parietal  lube  on  the  left  side  we  confidently  locate  the  cortical 
representation  of  i-ifnud  functions. 

Vision. — The  optic  radiations  arising  from  the  outer  geniculate  body 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  quadrigemina  stream  backward  into  the 
occipital  lobe  and  reach  the  cortex  at  its  apex.  It  may  nftw  be  accepted 
that  half-vision  is  represented  at  this  location, — namely, — that  the  cor- 
responding half  i:)f  each  retina  is  subserved  by  the  occipital  cortex  of  the 
same  side  (see  Fig.  29).  The  investigations  of  Hen.schen  and  others 
indicate  that  the  macula  is  represented  in  each  occipital  cortex  in  more 
or  less  complete  degree.  It  thus  results  that  ablation  or  destruction  of 
one  occi{)ital  lobe  produces  double  homonymous  hemianopsia.  In  this 
condition  the  macula  is  regularly  spared,  as  it  is  sufficiently  supplied  by 
the  opjiosite  lobe.  It  is  likely  that  the  half-retina  may  be  further 
divided  into  irregular  and  varying  upper  and  lower  quadrants,  with 
localized  cortical  representation.  It  is  indicated  by  some  clinical  cases 
that  the  fibers  in  the  optic  radiaticm  which  serve  the  upper  quadrants 
are  above  those  for  the  lower,  and  that  the  macular  fibers  are  placed  be- 
tween them.  Altogether  they  make  a  bundle  about  a  centimeter  thick, 
passini.'-  horizontally  backward  at  the  level  of  the  second  teraporosplic- 
noidal  gyre.  They  finally  reach  the  apical  occipital  cortex,  and  seem  to 
have  their  maximum  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  calcarine  fissure  on 
the  mesial  surface  of  the  lobe.  According  to  Holmes  and  Lister  the 
macula  is  represented  at  the  occipital  apex  and  the  upper  quadrants  of 
the  half  field  are  placed  above  the  lower  in  the  cortical  field  as  in  the 
retina  and  the  optic  radiations. 

Higher  visual  coordinating  and  combining  centers  no  doubt  exist, 
and  probably  are  in  the  angular  gyre  of  the  parietal  lobe,  where  Ferrier 

1"  Brain,"  1910. 
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first  placed  vision.  Functions  related  to  printed  speech  are  probably 
located  here  in  particular  and  on  the  left  side  alone.  Destruction  of  tlie 
left  angular  gyre,  therefore,  produces  word-blindness,  and  destruction  of 
both  angular  gyri  produces  inind-hlindness,  all  objects  failing  recognition. 
Hearing  is  subserved  by  the  first  and  slightly  by  the  second  tem- 
poral convolutions,  which  are  in  relation  with  both  ears.  It,  therefore, 
requires  bilateral  destruction  of  the  gyri  to  produce  complete  cerebral 
derifiiesx.  Functions  related  to  the  reception  of  spoken  words  are 
apparently  represented  in  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  first  and  second 
temporal  gyri  on  the  left  side.  When  this  area  is  destroyed,  the  right- 
handed  patient  becomes  vnrd-decif. 

Smell  and  taste  are  presumably  located  in  the  cortex  of  the  median 
surface  of  the  temporal  lobe,  smell  in  the  uncinate  convolution,  and  taste 
below  it  in  the  fourtii  temporal.  Broca,  and  after  him  Zuckerkandl, 
located  smell  throughout  the  limbic  lobe,  but  Ferrier  and  later  investi- 
gators are  disposed  to  confine  it  to  the  uncinate  gyre  and  the  iii])p<)cam|)al 
region.  The  recorded  cases  bearing  ujxm  the  locations  of  smell  and  taste 
are  extremely  few  and  not  convincing.  The  region  is  not  often  affected 
by  limited  lesions.  A  few  hemiplegics  lose  smell  in  the  nostril  ()])])osite 
a  lesion  which  involves  the  temporal  lobe.  Lesions  of  the  ti|)  of  the 
tem])oral  lobe  have  also  l)een  found  in  e]iile]itics  who  had  a  gustatorv 
aura  or  one  of  smell.  Insane  hallucinations  of  smell  have  l)een  related 
to  disease  in  this  jjortion  of  the  brain. 

Cortex  of  Unknown  Function. — Examination  of  the  diagrams 
(Figs.  ()7,  (is)  will  at  once  indicate  that  the  cortex  of  unknown  function  is 
muchgreater  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  owing  to  the  fact  that  speech 
finds  its  representation  almost  solely  in  the  left  brain.  In  the  frontal 
area,  anterior  to  the  motor  zone,  it  is  customary  to  locate  the  higher  psy- 
chical functions.  While  it  is  true  that  this  resjion  may  lie  largely  de- 
stroyed by  injury  or  disease  without  producing  localizing  synijitoius, 
there  is  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  cases  indicating  that  mental  and 
moral  ol)li<|uities  are  usually  the  .sequence  of  such  lesions.  Ablation  of 
the  jirefrontal  region  in  dogs  and  monkeys  induces  a  change  of  charac- 
ter, of  disposition,  of  behavior,  that  is  clearly  recognizable.  In  men 
with  prefrontal  brain  injury,  mental  sluggishness,  want  of  attention, 
diminished  memory,  loss  of  energy  and  of  self-control,  are  noted  with 
more  than  coincidental  frequency.  The  upper  and  posterior  ])arietal 
regions,  a  portion  of  the  temporal  cortex,  and  the  island  of  Keil  are 
still  unaccounted  for.  These  are  known  as  regions  of  late)d  lesions — 
of  lesions  which  do  not  necessarily  produce  symptoms. 

Craniocerebral  Topography. — It  is  very  necessary  in  many  cases 
of  brain  disease  to  locate  the  underlying  cortex,  either  for  the  purpo.se 
of  o])eration  or  to  determine  the  relation  of  scalp  wounds,  depressed 
fractures,  and  other  traumata,  to  the  cortex.  Xo  brain  jtrcsents  sym- 
metrical hemispheres,  consequently  we  can  not  expect  a  close  reseni- 
hlanec  between  the  brains  of  different  individuals.  There  are  also 
variations  for  sex,  age,  and  body-weight.  Very  often  there  are  super- 
numerary or  unusual  convolutions  on  one  or  both  sides.  A  inimbcr  of 
methods  have  been  devised  by  Reid,  Ilorsley,  Hare,  and  others,  to  ma]) 
out  on  the  seal])  the  underlying  cortical  areas.      They  all  have  valuable 
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features;  but  if  you  apply  a  number  of  them  to  the  same  head,  so  im- 
portant a  landmark  as  the  Sylvian  fissure  will  be  variously  defined. 
Absolute  exactness,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  is  not  within  the 
range  of  possibility.  With  the  fornuilas  named,  the  difficulty  lies  largely 
in  selecting  rather  indefinite  anatomical  points,  like  the  parietal  boss  or 
the  temporal  ridge,  and  making  measurements  in  inches  or  other  units 
from  these  points  on  ill-defined  lines  or  angles.  A  simpler  and  proba- 
bly more  accurate  plan  is  advocated  by  Drs.  Anderson  and  j\Iakins,  of 


MS" 


Fig.  70. — Craniocerebral  Kui'^inK  lines  traced  upon  a  cast  of  Professor  Cunningham's  (from  a  photo- 
graph). (tP,  Glabellar  point,  t;labi-tla  opposite  superior  border  of  orbit;  U',  iiiial  point,  at  exterual 
occipital  protuberance;  -M,*^!',  iiiid-sa;;ilt:il  point,  midway  between  OP  and  JP;  Aiig.P,  angular  point, 
external  angular  process  oj)pfisitc  iipt^cr  border  of  orbit ;  Sq.P,  squamosal  pcunt,  intersection  of  ofilirjue 
and  frontal  lines  at  junction  of  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  latter;  PP,  parietal  point,  tcruiinatioii  of 
oblique  line,  equidistant  with  FS"  from  squamosal  point;  Aur.P,  pre-auricular  point,  depression  iti 
front  of  tragus,  at  the  level  of  upper  border  of  external  auditory  meatus ;  P'S',  "  commencement  "  of 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  five-twelfths  of  distance  from  Anp.P  to  Sq.P  ;  FS^,  bifurcation  of  tissure  of  Sylvius, 
seven-twelfths  of  distance  from  Ang.P  to  Sq.P ;  FS*,  termination  of  tissure  of  Sylvius,  y»  of  an  inch 
above  PP,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  frontal  line;  FR^  upper  extremity  of  fissure  of  Rolando  carried  to 
sagittal  line  in  direction  of  iissiire.  %  of  an  inch  behind  mid-sagittal  point;  FR*,  lower  extremity  of 
fissure  of  Rolando  carried  to  oblique  line  in  direction  of  fissure,  -^^of  an  inch  in  front  of  squamosal 
point ;  PO.  external  parieto-occipital  fissure  carried  to  sagittal  line  in  direction  of  fissure,  seven-t  welfthfl 
of  distance  from  MSP  to  IP. 


London,  based  upon  a  series  of  forty  observations  upon  adult  male  and 
female  heads  and  the  heads  of  children.  The  sy.stcm  depends  upon 
averages  and  proportions,  making  it  of  witler  application  than  the 
others.      It  has  served  the  writer  well  in  manv  cases. 

First  a  line,  the  .mgittal  line,  is  drawn  in  the  median  plane  from  the 
glabellar  point  to  the  external  occipital  jjrotuberance.  The  glahdlar 
point  is  determined  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  orbital  openings,  and  marking  its  intersection  with 
the  median  plane.  It  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  union  between 
the  nasal  and  frontal  bones.  At  exactly  one-half  the  length  of  this  line 
is  marked  a  vertical  point.  Seven-twelfths  of  the  distance  from  the 
vertical  point  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  which  can  always 
lie  readily  located,  is  a  point  corresponding  to  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure,  marking  the  limits  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  From 
the  depressions  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus  of  each  ear,  at  the 
level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  external   auditory  meatus,  lines  called 
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frontal  lines  are  drawn  to  the  vertical  point  already  mentioned.  At  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  frontal  line  lies  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius,  and  this  point,  corresponding  fairly  well  to  the  squamous 
suture  of  the  temporal  bone,  is  called  the  squamosal  point.  From  the 
squamosal  point  a  line,  the  oblique  line,  is  drawn  downward  and  forward 
to  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  at  the  upper  orbital 
border  level,  as  in  fixing  the  glabellar  point.  Divide  this  line  into 
twelfths.  Five-twelfths  of  the  distance  from  the  angular  jioint  to  the 
squamosal  point  begins  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  ;  at  seven-twelfths  it  bifur- 
cates and  extends  Vjy  its  horizontal  line  backward  under  the  oblique  line, 
and  in  its  continuation  to  a  distance  posterior  to  the  squamosal  point  equal 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  of  bifurcation  anterior  to  this  intersection 
of  obii(pie  and  frontal  lines.  At  the  termination  of  the  oljlicjue  line 
the  Sylvian  fissure  turns  upward  about  i  of  an  inch  parallel  to  the 
frontal  line,  to  terminate  approximately  under  the  parietal  boss.  To 
mark  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  draw  a  line  from  the  sagittal  line  |  of 
an  inch  ])osterior  to  the  vertical  })oint  downward  and  forwanl,  at  an 
angle  of  about  sixty-seven  degrees,  to  terminate  |  of  an  inch  anterior 
to  the  scjuamosal  point  on  the  oblique  line.  The  fi>sure  of  llolando 
lies  under  this  line,  but  terminates,  as  a  rule,  |  of  an  inch  above  the 
Sylvian,  though  very  rarely  opening  into  it. 

Having  thus  fixed  these  two  important  and  tolerably  uniform  fis- 
sures, the  marking  off  of  tiie  principal  convolutions  is  simple.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  absolute  relation  between  the  cranium 
and  tlie  convolutions,  it  is  necessary,  when  they  are  exposed,  to  verify 
them,  if  they  are  motor  in  character,  by  the  apj>licati(in  of  the  faradic 
current.  This  isdone  by  means  of  a  wire  pointcil  clectriKlf.  and  may  be  ac- 
complished even  through  the  unopened  dura.  The  exart  localization  of 
the  gyri  before  the  skull  is  opened  is  less  imj)ortant  when  a  large  bone  flap 
is  made,  as  now  conunonly  is  done. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
SPEECH   AND  THE  CORTEX— APHASIA. 

General  Conditions. — A  word  ha.s  four  principal  cerebral  qualities : 
it  can  be  heard  and  seen,  and  it  eun  be  spoken  and  written.  The  first 
two  are  afferent  qualities  of  perception.  The  second  two  are  efferent 
qualities  of  expression.  We,  therefore,  have  four  groups  of  word  fuuc- 
tions  :  (1)  Those  of  sound,  or  auditory;  (2)  tliose  of  sight,  or  rimal ; 
(3)  those  of  the  motions  necessary  to  express  words  in  speech,  vocal 
motor,  and  (4)  probably  those  of  the  motions  required  to  express  them 
by  written  symbols,  graphic  motor.  For  these  four  groups  we  have 
four  cortical  areas,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  71,  p.  174,  wliere  these  word 
characteristics  are  priucijially  represented.  The  speech  area  of  the  brain 
is  an  extensive  one,  and  the  faculty  of  speech  in  its  various  qualities  is 
subserved  by  it  in  a  general  or  common  manner.  The  elements  of 
motor  or  expressive  speech,  that  is,  vocal  utterance,  writing,  and  motor 
signs  and  gestures,  pertain  more  to  the  anterior  section  of  the  s])cecl) 
zone,  namely,  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  elements  of  sen- 
sory or  receptive  speech  are  mainly  rejiresented  in  the  posterior  portion 


Fig.  71.— Speech  areas  in  the  cortex.     A,  Aiirlitory  ;   B,  motor  vocal  speech  ;  O,  visual  speech, 
incliicling  written  characters  and  lip  positions  ;  D,  graphic  motor  speech  latter  Wyllie). 

of  tiie  speech  area.^  These  word-centers  arc  brought  into  mutual  rela- 
tions by  systems  of  connecting  fibers  and  into  relation  with  their  corre- 
sponding recejjtive  and  emissive  peripheral  organs  by  afferent  and  effer- 
ent tracts.  Vie  may  indicate  the.se  connections  by  a  diagram  (Fig.  72). 
Thus,  take  the  word  a])i)le ;  when  it  is  spoken  we  hear  it  tliroiigh  the 
tem]ioral  hilie,  and  Mhen  written,  we  see  it  through  the  angular  gyre  of 
the  jwrietal  lobe.  ■\\'e  call  up  combinations  of  muscular  movements  in 
file  third  left  frontal  gyre  when  we  would  utter  it  vocally,  and  tlio.se 
])robably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hand-center  when  we  would  cx- 
jiress  it  by  writing.  At  the  present  time  the  arbitrary  and  even  par- 
tially  theoretic   division   of  the  cortex   into   areas  and"  depots  for  the 
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various  verbal  functions  has  undergone  much  modification  as  a  result 
of  the  critical  review  begun  by  Marie,*  who,  indeed,  denies  all  speech 
qualities  to  the  third  frontal  or  Broca's  convolution.  It  seems  prob- 
ably true  that  all  the  cortex  and  subcortex  associated  with  speech  mav 
be  affected  by  a  lesion  in  any  part  of  it.  Such  lesions  produce  a  general 
reduction  of  speech  power  which  takes  on  various  phases,  depending  to 
some  extent  on  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion  or  lesions,  and 
numerous  variations  are  determined  by  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  patient  and  the  lapse  of  time. 

Schematically,  we  may  say  that  as  one  or  another  of  these  major 
speech-centers  is  diseased  we  have  corresponding  varieties  of  cortical 
speech  defect,  or  aphasia.  They  are  :  (Ij  Auditory  aphasia,  or  word- 
deafness ;  (2)  visual  aphasia,  or  word-blindness;  (3)  motor  aphasia,  <ir 
aphemia,  and  (4)  graphic  motor  aphasia,  or  agraphia.  Disturbance  of 
the  connecting  fibers  also  disturbs  speech,  giving  rise  to  a  number  of 
secondary  or  connectiny  njJia.iias.  Again,  more  than  one  center  may  be 
simultaneously  affected,  causing  combined  aphcmas.     The  four  primary 


Fig.  72.— Diagram  showiiiR  receptive  and  emissive  speech-route,  and  the  primary  interrela- 
tions of  the  major  cortical  representations  for  speech  A.  B,  C,  D,  correspond  to  the  cortical  parts 
similarly  indicated  in  the  preceding  figure  (after  Wyllie). 

so-called  word-centers  are,  to  a  large  degree,  mutuallv  dependent.  Word- 
blindness  is  often  attended  by  agrapliia,  as  the  mind  is  unable  to  recall 
the  visual  image  of  the  word,  which  is  to  be  copied,  as  it  were,  through 
the  action  of  the  graphic  center.  Again,  if  there  is  word-deafness,  the 
patient  cannot  write  to  dictation,  tiiougli  he  may  copy  jierfectly. 

Individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  quality  of  their  verbal  faculties.  As 
first  emphasized  by  Charcot,  one  may  have  his  words  principally  asso- 
ciated with  the  auditory  area  (auditif),  another  with  the  motor  area 
(moteur),  and  a  third  with  the  visual  area.  If  we  learn  a  new  language 
by  ear  its  memories  are  mainly  auditory,  and  if  by  the  book,  they  are 
visual.  It  is  onlv  when  we  liave  acquired  oral  proficiency  that  our 
motor  faculties  arc  fully  established  and  may  finally,  perhaps,  predomi- 
nate. Probablv  onlv  those  who  constantly  express  themselves  in  writ- 
ing for  manv  vears  so  fully  establish  tiie  graphic  motor  function?^  that 
they  become  relativelv  independent  of  the  other  word-centers.  It  follows 
that  children  always  have  auditory  word  memories  first  developed,  the 
motor  or  verbal  expression  following.  The  visual  and  graphic  memories 
«"Sem.  med.,"  I'JOG,  1907. 
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then  in  tiH-n  are  acquired.  From  these  considerations  we  can  under- 
stand  how  it  is  that  apparently  identical  lesions  may  produce  results 
differing  in  degree  in  different  cases. 

The  stability  of  word  faculties  depends  upon  the  intensity  with  which 
they  are  imprinted  upon  the  convolutions,  either  by  some  special  cui- 
phasis  or  by  frequent  use  and  repetition.  Thus,  words  as  well  as  inci- 
dents that  come  with  the  shock,  for  instance,  of  fright,  are  always  readily 
recalled.  Every  one  knows  the  value  of  repetition  in  fixing  a  point  in 
the  student's  mind.  Nouns,  being  least  frequently  used,  are  the  most 
easily  displaced,  and  proper  nouns  suffer  the  earliest  of  all.  Verhs, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  prepositions  follow  in  a  methodical  order,  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  dejith  of  imprint  due  to  re])etition  in  daily  use. 
This  necessarily  varies  with  the  individual.  An  oft-repeated  oath, 
"yes,"  and  "no"  are  the  most  persistent  of  all. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  word  or  phrase  on  the  ])atient's  lips, 
at  the  moment  of  the  stroke  producing  the  aphasia,  remains  his  only  vocal 
expression.  This  he  repeats  at  every  attempt  to  speak,  being,  as  it  were, 
saturated  or  intoxicated  with  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  its  impruit 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  stroke  has  made  it  indclil)le.  In  writing;, 
the  aphasic  condition  is  often  indicated  by  tiie  repetition  of  letters  or 
words.  The  name  is  usually  signe<l  promptly,  if  the  patient  has  hccu 
accustomed  to  the  act,  which  tends  in  time  to  become  automatic.  Sonic- 
times  only  the  first  few  letters  of  a  word  are  accomplished,  and  then 
re]ieated  again  and  again,  or  words  are  repeated.  The  tendency  to 
ccholatia  is  also  very  noticeable,  the  patient  repeating  some  word  or  ex- 
pression he  has  himself  uttered  or  just  heard  others  employ. 

In  many  cases  of  a]ihasia  the  patient  miscalls  objects  or  uses  wnnif; 
words,  csjjceially  names  and  personal  pi-onouns.  This  is  denominated 
paraphasia,  and  is  most  marked  in  lesions  of  the  auditory  word  luemoiy 
depot.  In  this  case  the  ])atient  does  not  make  persistent  attcrqrts  to  cor- 
rect himself,  as  he  is  unable  to  recognize  his  own  mistakes.  AVhcn  the 
auditory  centers  are  not  ]irimarily  involved  jwraphasia  is  recognized  l)y 
the  iiatient,  who  constantlv  manifests  his  annovance  at  being  unable  to 
utter  tlie  proper  word. 

The  mental  capacity  of  aphasics  varies  greatly,  and  must  be  carefully 
estimated  in  a  given  case.  As  a  rule,  it  is  somewhat  modified,  as  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  changed  temperament  and  disposition  practically 
always  present,  even  in  the  slightest  cases.  The  organic  mischief  pro- 
ducing the  cortical  lesion  may  induce  complete  dementia,  and  in  any 
event  the  mind  works  somewhat  clumsily.  According  to  Bastian  and 
others  the  sensory  forms  of  aphasia,  those  mainly  marked  by  auditory 
and  visual  disturbance,  are  more  likely  to  present  mental  deterioration 
and  to  develop  insanity  tlian  the  motor  varieties.  In  such  cases  hallu- 
cinations of  sight  and  hearing,  due  to  irritation  of  the  cortex,  are  not 
infrequent.  Even  in  cases  of  slight  degree,  as  Marie  has  well  insisted, 
there  is  a  certain  level  (;f  complexity  of  mental  operations  beyond  which 
the  patient  cannot  go.  As  ideation  depends  so  intimately  on  word  proc- 
esses, the  reduction  of  the  cerebral  speech  faculties  in  any  manner 
necessarily  impairs  the  flow  of  thought. 

Besides  the  loss  of  visual  word  processes,  the  patient  is  unlikely  to 
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recall  figures,  algebraic  or  other  conventional  signs,  and  musical  nota- 
tion. Mind-bhndness,  in  \vhich  all  objects  are  unrecognized,  is  due  to 
a  bilateral  lesion  of  the  visual  cortex.  In  some  cases  of  auditory 
aphasia  the  patient  has  shown  a  loss  of  musical  appreciation,  a  condition 
termed  amusia,  and,  as  far  as  music  is  an  acquired  educated  faculty, 
it  is  presumably  associated  with  the  left  temporal  lobe.  INIost  motor 
aphasics  whistle  or  hum  tunes  with  more  or  less  precision,  and  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  motor  speech  was  lost,  but  the  patient  could  sing 
the  words  of  a  song  correctly.  One  case  replied  "God  damn"  to  every 
question,  but  got  out  most  of  the  words  of  "Annie  Rooney"  with  dis- 
tinctness when  he  attempted  to  sing.  Such  cases  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  word  memories  are  not  destroyed,  but  there  is  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  speech  faculty  which,  assisted  by  the  crutches  of 
rhythm  and  music,  still  functionates. 

Secondary  means  of  expression,  such  as  pantomime,  facial  expression, 
and  gestures,  are  usually  retained,  but  in  rare  eases  the  ])atiunt  ueitlier 
correctly  produces  nor  understand.s  them.  Tliis  niav  go  to  the  extent 
of  nodding  the  head  when  negation  is  intended.  The  loss  of  gesture  and 
mimicry  is  called  ainimia;  their  misuse  is  paramimid.  Both  these  are 
manifestations  of  apra.via.  Emotional  facial  expression  is  generally  re- 
tained, so  tiiat  when  the  mind  is  not  too  much  impaired  the  feelings  of 
the  patient  are  vividly  portrayed  in  his  cov.ntenance.  Tiierc  is  some 
reason  to  locate  these  expressional  centers  in  the  basal  ganglia,  especially 
in  tlie  optic  thalanms. 

The  motor  cortex  sul)scrving  speech  is  all  within  the  domain  of  the 
middle  cerebral  artery,  and  aphasia  is  most  frequently  due  to  diseases  of 
the  branches  or  the  trunk  of  this  yessel.  Trauma,  meningkic  disease, 
and  new  growths  may  also  cause  it.  The  most  common  simj>le  variety 
of  aphasia  is  the  motor  form,  next  the  auditory,  and  tlien  the  yisual. 
Distinct  cases  of  graphic  motor  ajihasia  are  extremely  rare,  but  a  con- 
vincing instance  has  been  recorded.  A  combination  of  motor  aphasia 
with  the  auditory  and  visual  varieties  is  that  ordinarily  encountered.  In 
this  connection  the  various  speech  areas  may  be  affected  in  different 
degree.  Variations  due  to  imjirovement  or  failure  in  the  varions  speech 
qualities  in  any  given  case  furnish  constant  study.  Tiie  initial  con- 
ditions are  usually  exaggerated  by  the  participation  of  surrounding  brain 
areas  in  the  field  of  cerebral  insult.  After  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
through  education  of  the  opposite  cortex  and  partial  local  recovery,  the 
clinical  ]>ictnre  may  be  entirely  altered. 

Before  taking  up  the  various  schematic  forms  of  aphasia  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  methods  of  examination  in  such ;  cases  described  in 
Part  I,  p.  GO.  It  may  lie  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
blind  read  tvjie  witii  tiieir  fingers,  and  that  the  deaf,  by  lip  reading, 
cultivate  special  verbal  processes,  which  must  be  specially  localized  in 
tiie  cortex.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  and  the  object 
arc  not  the  same,  but  that  one  is  the  .'<yrabol,  sign,  or  name  of  the  other. 
The  word-percept  is,  therefore,  distinct  from  the  object-percept,  which 
is  a  ivirt  of  the  higher  intelligence.  It  follows  that  the  aphasic  can 
mentally  recall  the  object,  as  a  chair,  though  he  cannot  name  it.     The 
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object-percept  may  also  be  called  uji  by  various  routes  besides  those  of 
hearing-  and  seeing.  By  smell,  or  touch,  or  taste  alone  we  can  recognize 
familiar  quantities  that  have  corresponding  qualities,  and  at  once  the 
word  or  name  springs  to  the  lips.  The  (ibject-percept  is,  therefore, 
made  up  of  and  embraces  all  the  attril)utes  of  the  giv^en  object  with 
which  the  individual  is  definitely  acquainted. 

Auditory  Aphasia. — The  lesion  is  in  the  left  temporal  lobe.  The 
most  striking  condititiu  is  the  u-ord-deafncxy.  The  patient  gets  onlv  a 
partial  suggestion  of  what  is  spoken  to  him,  or  fails  completely.  AVhcn 
the  intellect  is  fairly  clear  he  is  likely  to  make  good  guesses  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  interview,  the  examiner's  gestures,  intonation,  ex- 
pression, or  the  motion  of  his  lips.  These  sources  of  suggestion  must 
be  guarded  in  malting  tests.  Usually,  the  visual  speech-center,  from  its 
near  location,  suffers  with  the  auditory,  so  that  alexia  is  added,  but  if  it 
escapes,  the  })atient  may  read  understandingly. 

As  most  people  are  strongly  auditif,  the  destruction  of  their  auditory 
word  memories  notably  impairs  the  emission  of  vocalized  words.  This 
manifests  itself  in  parajihasia,  and  the  speech  maybe  reduced  to  a  jargon 
or  gibberish,  which  the  ])atient  expresses  in  a  well-modulated  way,  and 
with  an  intelligent  appearance.  He  does  not  recognize  his  own  mistakes 
because  of  the  word-deafness.  He  is  likely  to  coin  words  and  to  rejicut 
syllable  sounds.  Frequentlj'  he  starts  a  word  properly  and  then  muti- 
lates it.  In  trying  to  dfsi'ribe  his  feelings,  such  a  patient  said,  with 
gestures  to  his  head  and  abdomen,  "  I  have  a  sulitar  pretty  well  dear 
swell  manreuver,  and  there  are  fullis  thing's  that  hang:  solidar.  Tliere  is 
a  clean,  fleshurable,  pleasurable,  fair,  unsurizable,  and  any  surizable  way 
for  a  good  deal  insurations  that  is  rotality  all  the  time."  He  was 
annoyed  tiiat  otliers  could  not  understand  him,  and  that  he  could  not 
fully  understand  others.  Very  rarely  would  he  attempt  to  correct  a 
word.  The  writing  of  such  a  patient  shows  the  same  thing  as  his  vocal 
utterances,  both  indicating  the  loss  of  the  auditory  speech  memories  u]ion 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  are  mainly  dependent.  He,  therefore, 
uses  wrong  w'oi'ds,  repeats  words  or  letters,  or  his  attempts  lose  all 
semblance  to  written  speech.  The  ability  to  repeat  words  from  dicta- 
tion, or  to  echo  sounds,  may  be  destroyed,  and  is  always  greatly  im- 
paired. Cojwing  written  or  printed  characters  is  not  affected.  Amusia 
may  be  present.     The  mental  reduction  is  always  pronounced. 

Motor  Aphasia,  or  Aphemia. — The  lesion  is  in  tlie  foot  of  the 
third  left  frontal  convolution,  but  usually  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
ascending  frontal,  giving  i-ise  at  the  same  time  to  motor  difficulties  in 
the  lips  and  tongue.  A  siiljcortical  lesion  has  all  the  significance  of 
one  purely  cortical,  or  even  more  so,  as  a  purely  cortical  lesion  of  the 
third  frontal,  producing  motor  aphasia,  is  by  some  entirely  denied.  A 
single  case  by  Dejerine  can  be  adduced.  The  characteristic  condition 
in  marked  cases  at  first  is  the  inability  to  produce  articulate  speech. 
Remnants  like  yes  and  no,  or  expletives,  or  an  occasional  habitual  word 
may  be  retained,  represented,  as  it  is  supposed,  through  the  overflow 
into  the  right  half-brain  which  occurs  in  the  process  of  cortical  educa- 
tion.    As  the  right  side  is  further  educated,  or  if  partial  recovery  in 
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the  left  side  ensues,  the  vocabulary  increases.  lo  the  young  the  edu- 
cation of  the  right  convolutions  goes  on  with  considerable  rapidity  if 
the  mental  impairment  is  slight.  la  recovering  and  in  partial  cases 
attempts  at  articulate  vocal  expression  partially  fail,  from  the  loss  of 
the  verbal  motor  combinations.  la  severe  cases  the  conditiim  is  abso- 
lute, complete  aphasia.  Motor  aphasics  sometimes  misuse  nouus  (par- 
aphasia), and  they  at  once  recognize  their  errors.  They  frequently 
paraphrase  to  get  around  their  naming  defect,  as,  for  instance,  "  Give 
me  some  of  that  stuff  for  the  bread,"  meaning  butter.  AVyllie  also  calls 
attention  to  the  infantile  characters  of  the  sjteech  in  improving  motor 
aphasia,  such  as  lisping,  lalling,  and  the  cutting  f iff  of  terminals  and  ini- 
tial syllables.  They  cannot  re])eat  dictation  any  l^etter  than  they  can 
s])eak  spontaneously.  As  a  rule,  agraphia  is  present  and  proportionate 
to   the   motor  aphasia.      For   this  a  number  of  reasons  are  assigned. 


U^-u/Cc^^/^^^^'^^^f^ 


Figs.  7:t,  74. — Ilandwritinu  ii]  a  case  of  motor  aphasia.     Patient's  attempt  to  write  bis  own  name — (jeo. 
W.  Whitehall:    .1,  spontaneously  ;  B,  after  dictation. 


Usually  there  is  right  liemi]ik'gia,  and  the  right  hand  is  powerless. 
When  tlie  hand  is  not  disabled,  tlie  agrajihia  persists  none  the  less.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  graphic  motor  word  memories  are  last  acquired, 
the  least  doe])ly  imprinted,  and  ])rol)al)ly  very  easily  disarranged.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  closely  associated  witii  the  motor  vocal  memories,  not 
only  by  nearness  of  location,  but  in  fimction.  As  one  learns  to  write, 
and  even  after  much  usage  of  the  pen,  he  unconsciously  inwardly  pro- 
nounces first  the  letters  singly  and  later  the  syllable  sounds  as  he  exe- 
cutes tiie  written  characters.  Agrajiliiti  is  really  a]>raxia,  and  probably 
due  to  tile  participation  of  the  ])rerolan<lic  area  of  the  sccnnd  fmntal 
gyre.  A  few  rare  cases  of  motor  aphasia  have  retained  fairly  good  use 
of  written  speech.  It  may  be  that  tiie  individuals  possessing  deeply 
imprinted  auditorv,  visual,  and  graphic-motor  word  memories  would  be 
le.ss  affected  tiuui  tiie  ti.-ual  auditif-umteur  class.     In  attempts  tit  writing, 
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motor  aphasics  frequently  repeat  a  word  or  letter,  or  write  ouly  the  few- 
words  of  which  they  are  \ocally  cajjable.  Their  names  are  usually 
signed  with  readiness  if  they  can  guide  the  hand.  The  motor  aphasic 
who  is  able  to  use  his  right  hand  can  copy  readily  and  accurately,  though 
be  usually  is  unable  to  read.  Even  with  the  left  baud  they  can  copy 
as  well  as  another.  From  dictation  their  efforts  are  no  better  than  in 
spontaneous  attempts.  The  motor  aphasic  understands  all  he  hears  and 
obeys  commands  unless  too  complex.     There  is  no  word-dealuess. 

Reading  is  notably  impaired  and  in  the  same  degree  as  writing. 
The  association  of  visual  speech  with  motor  speech  is  a  close  one.  All 
in  learning  to  read  pronounce  as  they  go  along,  anil  even  in  after-life, 
when  one  is  reading  carefully,  the  tongue  will  be  found  slightly  moving 
in  the  mouth  in  the  .same  manner  that  the  words  would  i-equire  were 
they  pronounced.  Yet  many  of  these  patients  will  intently  scan  the 
papers  for  hours  or  apparently  read  and  reread  the  same  books  and  in- 
sist that  they  understand  what  they  read.  They  almost  invariably  ree- 
ognize  their  own  names,  and  in  some  cases  seem  to  get  tlie  "  drift "  of 
what  they  read. 

Motor  aphasics  showing  a  high  degree  of  verbal  difficulty  are  the 
ones  in  whom  amimia  and  ])aramimia  (apraxia)  are  usually  observed. 
Occasionally  they  cannot  voluntarily  protrude  the  tongue. 

Visual  Aphasia. — A  les.iou  destroying  the  angular  gyre  on  the  left 
side  produces  the  peculiar  defect  of  visual  aphasia,  or  ^\■ord-bli^dne8s. 


Fig.  75. — A  lesion  (X)  divides  the  optic  radiations  within  the  occipital  lobe,  producing  hemianopsia  and 
word-L)linduess  at  once  (L'ejerine). 

If  this-  lesion  extends  deeply  enough  to  involve  the  optic  radiations 
streaming  from  the  basal  ganglia  to  the  occipital  cortex,  hemianopsia  is 
added.  A  lesion  in  the  optic  radiation  within  the  white  matter  of  the 
occipital  lobe  may  involve  the  connecting  tracts  between  the  halt-vision 
centers  in  the  apex  and  the  higher  visual  centers  in  the  angular  gyre, 
producing  both  hemianopsia  and  word-blindness.  It  thus  appears  that 
word-blindness  is  due  to  disturliance  of  the  angular  gyre  alone,  and  that 
associated  hemianopsia  is  present  only  when  the  lesion  implicates  the 
optic  radiation  (see  Fig.  75j. 

The  visual  aphasic  can  see  perfectly  anything  put  before  him,  but 
written  symbols,  figures,  and  other  conventional  signs  have  entirely  lost 
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their  significance.  That  he  sees  them  clearly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  can  copy  or  draw  them  with  as  much  precision  as  ever.  Spontaneous 
writing,  however,  is  lacking.  Not  being  able  to  call  up  the  visual 
images  of  written  speech,  he  is  unable  to  exteriorize  them  through  the 
motor  writing  apparatus,  excepting  in  the  case  of  some  automatic  com- 
binations, such  as  his  signature.  For  similar  reasons  he  cannot  write 
from  dictation.  The  heniiauopsic  cases,  without  cortical  or  subcortical 
parietal  lesions,  write  spontaneously  and  from  dictatiim  with  ordinary 
facility,  as  in  these  cases  the  visual  word  memories  are  not  necessarily 
destroyed,  but  only  cut  off  from  the  lower  half-vision  cortex  in  the  occip- 
ital apex.  They  are  unable,  liowever,  to  read  what  they  have  written. 
Spoken  language  is  both  understood  and  expressed  with  complete  readi- 
ness. AMien  familiar  objects  are  not  recognized,  mind-l)lindness  is 
present  and  the  lesi(jn  is  probably  bilateral.  It  appears  that  ordinary 
visual  sensations,  as  sensation  in  general,  are  symmetrically  represented. 
Tlie  educated  faculty  of  visual  word  memories  is  represented  in  the  left 
angular  gvre  ahme. 

Graphic-motor  Aphasia. — Kegarding  this  variety  of  aphasia  there 
has  been  mueh  dispute  and  luieertainty.  According  to  some,  Wernicke 
in  particular,  the  act  of  writing  is  but  the  act  of  tracing  the  visual  wonl 
memories.  He  jioints  out  that  this  can  be  done  witii  the  left  hand,  tlie 
elbow,  the  foot,  or  even  with  a  pencil  held  between  the  teeth.  Exner 
maintains  that  there  is  a  graphic-motor  center  in  the  foot  <if  the  second 
frontal  convolution  adjoining  the  centers  for  the  hand,  but  this  is 
Dot  sufficiently  verified.  The  case  re]>ortcd  In'  fiordinier,'  however, 
is  very  convincing.  Tn  this  instance  the  eireumscrilied  le-iiou,  a 
small  new  growtii,  was  located  in  the  foot  of  tlie  left  sec()n<l  frontal 
convolution.  The  fiicility  with  wdiich  the  right  is  used  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  left  hand,  or  the  other  portions  of  tiie  body,  indicates  that 
it  lias  attained  a  jiruticieney  (piite  its  own,  which  must  be  resident  in 
or  near  its  priiiei])al  cortical  ri'jiresentatioii.  Some  persons  write  with 
small  finger  movements,  others  witii  a  wide,  full  arm-sweep,  the  pea 
being  simply  grasped  with  the  hand,  which  is  largely  guided  from  the 
shoulder.  An  ambidexter  uses  either  hand.  Their  cortical  writing 
apparatus  must  vary  correspondingly.  In  persons  deprived  of  both 
hands,  who  write  with  the  foot,  quite  another  cortical  area  must  be 
educated  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  ]n'obable  that  in  every  case  this 
education  woidd  fall  upon  the  corresponding  motor  cortex,  which  de- 
velops specially  intimate  relations  with  the  area  of  visual  speech.  Even 
this  relation  is  not  ab.--olutcly  rcijuired,  as  the  blind  accurately  repro- 
duce the  letter  forms  they  have  learned  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

It  seeins  unnecessary  to  ])resume  the  existence  of  a  higher  grajihic- 
niotor  center.  Agraphia,  like  motor  a])hasia,  is  a  variety  of  aj)raxia, 
and  is  due  in  all  probability  to  the  involvement  of  the  second  frontal 
convolution.  .Vgrajihia  is  common  in  motor  and  rare  in  auditory 
aphasia.  In  auditorv  aphasia  we  more  commonly  have  paragraphia, 
unless  the  lesion  also  involves  the  visual  speech-cortex. 

Conduction  Aphasias. — Tlieaj)liasias  thus  far  considered  are  due  to 
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lesions  affecting  more  or  less  definite  cortical  functions.  There  are  others 
due  to  lesions  of  the  conducting  tracts  that  bring  these  cortical  areas  of 
major  functional  speech  representation  into  mutual  and  coordinate  rela- 
tions. The  most  important  is  the  one  produced  by  breaking  the  path 
between  the  auditory  and  motor  word-centers.  This  is  usually  due  to  a 
lesion  of  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Reil.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Wernicke,  and  is  sometimes  called  Wernicke's  conduction 
aphasia.  These  patients  present  no  particular  auditory  or  articulative 
difficulty,  but,  owing  to  the  loss  of  correlation  between  auditory  and 
motor  elements,  they  lose  selective  ability  when  they  try  to  express 
themselves,  and  a  most  marked  paraphasia  and  paragraphia  result. 
Thev  are  obedient  to  direction,  but  cannot  repeat  dictation  orally  or  in 
writing,  though  they  cojiy  with  perfect  precision.  Neither  can  they 
read  or  pronounce  aloud,  though  they  seem  to  read  understandingly. 
There  is  very  little  attempt  to  correct  errors  of  spoken  or  written 
speech.  The  writer  has  seen  such  a  case,  due  to  traumatic  heniorriiage, 
which  was  relieved  by  ojicration,  the  ck)t  being  found  under  the  oper- 
culum, on  the  surface  of  the  insular  convolutions,  where  it  had  been 
located  fmm  the  symptouis.  The  recovci'cd  patient  now  states  that 
there  was  considerable  mental  confusion  during  the  aphasia,  to  which 
the  verl)al  disturbance  no  doul)t  would  conduce. 

Wernicke,  Lichtheim,  Wyllie,  and  others  describe  four  other  more 
or  less  theoretical  varieties  of  conduction  aphasia  depending  upon  the 
location  of  the  lesion  in  relation  to  the  conducting  tracts  to  and  from 
the  auditory  and  motor  fields.  kSomc  cjuoted  cases  also  are  given  in 
their  support. 

Combined  Aphasias. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  all  word  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  arterial  territory  of  the  middle  cerebral.  C(»nse- 
quently  from  this  source,  as  well  as  by  trauma,  meningitis,  or  ccrebritis, 
they  may  all  be  thrown  out  at  once.  kSimultaneous  injury  to  the  audi- 
tory and  visual  word  functicjns  is  comparatively  frequent,  and  it  has 
been  seen  that  grajihic-motor  activities  usually  disap])ear  with  the  vocal 
motor — a  coml)ination  due  not  only  to  association  in  function,  but  to 
jiroximity  and  to  the  attending  apraxia.  The  loss  of  auditory  and 
motor  memories  practically  entails  a  loss  of  all  speech  attributes,  as  the 
visual  and  graphic-motor  features  are  so  thoroughly  dejiendent  upon 
them.  Again,  the  centers  may  be  unequally  affected,  so  that  sensory 
disturbance  preponderates  over  motor,  or  the  contrary.  The  type  cases 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  indeed  rare,  but  Ijy  their  description 
we  can  unravel  the  combined  forms. 

The  mental  disturbance  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  speech  defect, 
and  in  total  a]ihasia  is  very  marked. 

Reeducation  of  Aphasics. — One  of  the  most  important  questions 
in  a  given  case  of  ajihasia  regards  recovery  from  the  speech  defect.  Pure 
motor  aphasia  is  ]ierha]is  the  most  hopeful  variety  in  this  respect,  as 
verbal  motor  activities  are  the  most  easily  built  up.  Reading  usually 
follows  much  more  slowly  and  writing  is  even  more  tardy.  The  forms 
of  aphasia  connected  with  the  loss  of  sensory  word  attributes  are  the 
most  persistent.     As  often  mentioned,  a  majority  of  persons  are  auditii, 
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and  all  are  necessarily  so  in  childhood,  though  the  child  intently  watciies 
the  lips  of  those  teaching  it  to  speak  and  probably  acquires  visual 
memories  in  ass>ciation  with  the  auditory  impressions.  In  the  sensory 
aphasias  the  mental  disturbance  is  usually  greatest.  The  loss  of  these 
earliest  and  usually  most  deeply  graven  memories,  which  become  domi- 
nant in  the  speech  mechanism,  is  the  most  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  by  which  route  the  intelligence  niav 
best  be  reached.  Eveu  when  both  auditory  and  visual  memories  are 
gone,  some  patients  can  use  the  sense  of  touch  to  good  advantage,  and 
it  will  often  be  found  an  aid  to  put  familiar  objects  into  their  hands 
when  encouraging  them  to  name  them.  If  they  are  capable  of  giving 
attention,  much  may  l)e  expected.  Sim])]e  sounds,  such  as  a  cliild 
first  litters,  like  ha,  ])a,  ma,  may  be  indicated  to  them  and  repeat('(l  hy 
the  voice  and  in  writing,  by  the  position  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue 
of  the  instructor,  or  by  taking  the  patient's  hand  and  tracing  the  letters 
either  in  air  or  on  a  blackboard.  If  some  object  can  be  used, — say,  a 
knife  or  pen, — it  should  be  kept  before  the  jiatient  and  placed  in  his  hand 
when  he  attempts  to  name  it.  When  simjjle  sounds  are  mastered  they 
can  then  be  grouped  into  words,  and  the  words  associated  with  objects 
or  actions,  and  so  a  vocabnlary  built  up,  which  must  be  frequently  and 
repeatedly  and  patiently  rehearsed.  By  unremitting,  intelligent  effort, 
some  emissive  speech  may  be  taught  almost  every  case.  It  adds  greatly 
to  their  comfort  and  makes  their  care  less  burdensome. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CEREBRAL  WHITE  MATTER,  BASAL  GANGLIA, 
AND  CEREBELLUM. 

Descending  from  the  corte.x  in  eonvertrino-  lines  we  have  the  corona 
radiata,  the  fillers  of  which  bring  the  brain-mantle  into  relation  with  the 
lower  brain  parts  and  the  spinal  cord.  Through  the  corpus  callosuni  the 
homologous  cortical  elements  on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  are  broiiglit 
into  harmonious  relation.  The  descending  tracts  reaching  the  basal 
ganglia  are  condensed  into  the  infernal  capsidr,  in  which  the  cortical 
motor  fields  are  represented  from  head  to  foot,  in  an  order  from  before 
backward,  as  indicated  in  figure  76. 

The  internal  capsule  lies  between  the  h.-uticular  part  of  the  striate 
body  externally  and  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus  on  its 
median  aspect,  but  is  not  dependent  upon  them.  Its  anterior  jxirtion, 
or  liml),  is  supposed  to  contain  psychic  paths  to  the  frontal  lolies. 
Lesions  of  this  part  of  the  internal  capsule  produce  no  distinctive 
symptoms.  The  motor  routes  lower  down  are  continued  in  the  under 
portion  of  the  crura  and  so  on  through  the  pons  into  the  medulla  and 
cord.  The  motor  paths  and  their  relations  are  indicated  in  figure  77, 
which  shows  that  the  face  mechanism  is  inferiorly  situated  in  the  cortex, 
anteriorly  in  the  capsule,  and  internally  in  the  crus. 

The  sensory  paths,  situated  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  pass 
upward  into  the  posterior  third  of  tlie  hinder  limb  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule.   They  reach  the  cortex  of  both  hemispheres,  according  to  Brissaud 
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and  others,  directly  on  the  same  side  and  indirectly  on  the  opposite  side, 
by  sending  off  a  branching  path  through  the  corpus  callosum,  as  shown 


Fig.  76. — Arrangement  uf  motor  patbs  in  the  internal  capsule  (after  Ferrier). 

in  figure   78.      Bilateral  sensory-  re])resentation  is  thus  i)r()\idefl  for. 
Doubtless  motion  is  originally  e(|ually  synnnetrical  in  its  cortical  rcpre- 


Fig.  77.— Diagram  to  show  the  relative  position  of  the  several  motor  tracts  in  their  course  from  tiie 
cortex  to  the  crus.  The  section  through  the  convolutions  is  vertical ;  that  through  the  internal  capsule, 
I,  C,  horizontal  ;  thai  through  the  erus  is  again  vertical ;  CN,  caudate  nucleus  ;  (_),  TH,  optic  thalamus ; 
L-  and  L^,  the  iiiidille  and  outer  part.s  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  ;  /,  a,  /,  face,  arm,  and  ieg  fihers.  The 
words  in  italics  indicate  the  corresponding  cortical  centers  (after  Gowers). 

sentation,  the  apparent  functional  difference  arising  from  the  specializing 
of  unilateral  motility  in  the  opposite  or  most  intimately  related  cortex, 
by  practice,  habit,  and  education,  i 
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From  these  diat;rams  we  can  understand  that  lesions  in  the  cerebral 
white  matter  must  be  close  to  the  cortex  or  in  the  internal  capsule  to 
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Fig.  78. — Schematic  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  hemispheres  passing  through  the  internal 
capsule  and  representing  the  sensory  pathways.  G,  Left  hemisphere;  D,  right  hemisphere;  cc,  corpus 
callosum;  ci.  internal  capsule;  SG,  sensory  pathway  from  left  side  of  cord;  SI>,  sensory  pathway  from 
right  side  of  cord.  Both  sides  are  brought  into  intimate  relation  through  the  corpus  callosum,  and  tlie 
sensory  representation  is  uniformly  bilateral  (after  Brissaud). 


produce  permanent  and  definite  sensory  symptoms,  as  otherwise  placed 
they  do  not  intercept  the  pathways  to  both  hemispheres.  The  symp- 
toms in  subcortical  lesions  correspond  to  the  function  of  the  related 
cortex,  and  in  capsular  lesions  to  the  function  of  the  particular  tracts 
involved.  The  radiations  to  and  from  the  cortex  in  the  area  of  latent 
lesions  may  be,  and  often  are,  involved  without  giving  rise  to  any 
symjitoms. 

The  corpus  callosum  may  be  diseased  to  almost  any  extent  without 
presenting  any  peculiar  symptoms.  Bristowe,  Sharkey,  and  Schuff'cr^ 
contend  that  tumors  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  likely  to  produce 
hebetude,  apathy,  and  prolonged  placid  coma.  If  its  function  is  but 
to  furnish  correlating  tracts  between  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  its 
destruction  would  not  materially  interfere,  perhaps,  with  the  independent 
action  of  the  half-brain.  Putnam  and  Williams  2  note  that  in  tumors 
of  the  corpus  callosum  mental  changes  are  the  only  common  symptoms, 
these  consist  in  changes  of  character,  impairment  of  memory  and  men- 
tality, stupor,  hallucinations,  irritability  and  attacks  of  excitement. 
Epileptoid  attacks,  hemiplegia  passing  into  diplegia  most  pronounced  in 
the  legs,  and  a  peculiar  ataxia  or  apraxia,  a  sort  of  lack  of  balance,  and 
a  poverty  of  movement  have  been  variously  recorded. 

Lesions  involving  the  optic  radiations  in  the  occipital  lobes  produce 
hemianopsia,  and  when  on  the  left  side  they  cut  the  radiations  from  the 
occipital  apex  to  the  angular  gyre,  word-blindness  ensues,  as  described 
on  page  180.  Lesions  beneath  the  auditory  word-centers  likewise  pro- 
duce word-deafness. 

1 "  Rev.  Speriment.,"  vol.  xxviii,  p.  2.      ^ "  Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,"  Dec,  1901. 
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The  function  of  the  corpora  striata  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation. 
Lesions  affecting  them,  however,  almost  invariably  implicate  the 
capsular  tracts.  In  this  locality  we  encounter  the  hemorrhagic  lesion 
that  is  preeminently  causative  of  apoplectic  hemiplegia.  Whether  or 
not  posthemiplegic  choreic  movements  and  athetosis  are  due  to  disease 
of  the  basal  ganglia  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  but  lesions  in  this 
locality  are  frequently  attended  by  such  motor  disorders.  S.  A.  K. 
Wilson'  groups  a  number  of  cases  under  the  title  of  progres.sive  lentic- 
idar  degeneration,  a  familial  disease  associated  with  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  He  defines  this  disease  as  one  which  occurs  in  the  young,  is  often 
familial,  but  not  congenital  or  hereditary;  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the 
extrapyramidal  motor  system  characterized  by  involuntary  mo\ements, 
such  as  tremor,  dysarthria,  dysphagia,  muscular  weakness,  spasticity, 
contractures,  and  emaciation.  There  may  be  emotionalism  and  mental 
symptoms.  It  is  progressive  and  fatal.  It  presents  bilateral  degeneration 
of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  cirrhosis  of  the  li\er,  of  which  latter  feature 
no  clinical  symptoms  obtain.  The  clinical  picture  is  very  definite  and  is 
commonly  denominated  Wilson's  disease.  The  corpora  striata  are  also 
j)robably  diseased  in  Parkinson's  disease  or  paralysis  agitans  (Hunt). 

The  optic  thalami,  when  diseased,  give  rise  to  no  definite  symptoms 
if  the  lesions  are  confined  to  their  anterior  portions  and  tlo  not  invade 
the  capsule.  W'hen  the  hinder  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  involved 
we  are  likely  to  have  either  a  crossed  blindness  or  a  double  hemianopsia, 
probably  from  simultaneous  injury  to  the  optic  tract.  Bechterew  claimed 
that  facial  emotional  expressions  are  controlled  l)y  the  thalamus  in  some 
manner.  Brissaud,  in  cases  of  postparalytic  spasmodic  crying  and  laugh- 
ing, locates  the  lesion  near  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule.  The  loss  of 
facial  emotional  expression  at  least  points  to  the  internal  capsule  and  the 
optic  thalamus  rather  than  to  the  cortex.  Roussy,  with  whose  conclu- 
sions Dana"  is  in  substantial  accord,  outlines  a  somewhat  definite  thala- 
mic syndrome.  It  is  characterized — (1)  by  slight  hemianesthesia  and 
hemiparesis,  without  contractures  and  persistent  exaggeration  of  the 
reflexes;  (2)  by  hemiataxia,  hemiastereognosis,  persistent  pains,  and 
paresthesias  on  the  aft'ected  side,  and  (3)  a  tendency  to  choreoid  and 
athetoid  movements.  To  these  Head  and  Holmes'  add  a  tendency  to 
react  excessively  to  unpleasant  stimuli  on  the  aft'ected  side.  The  prick 
of  a  pin,  painful  pressure,  excessi^•e  heat  or  cold,  produce  more  distress 
than  on  the  normal  side  of  the  body. 

The  corpora  quadriqemina  are  seldom  singled  out  by  brain-lesions. 
When  involved,  adjoining  structures  almost  invariably  suffer,  so  that 
the  resulting  symptoms  are  difficult  to  analyze.  The  anterior  pair  are 
associated  with  vision,  and  apparently  with  some  ocular  movements. 
The  pupillary  reflex  and  movements  of  the  eyeballs  have  been  bilaterally 
impaired  in  some  cases  when  they  were  diseased,  and  nystagmus,  en- 
feebled vision,  and  blindness  have  been  noted.^  The  posterior  pair  are 
thought  to  be  related  to  hearing  and  equilibration.  AMien  they  are 
diseased,  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  middle  cerebellar  lobe  is  usually 
involved,  and  prol)abi\-  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms  mentioned.  Ray- 
mond' contends  that  circumscribed  lesions  limited  to  the  region  of  the 
'"Brain."  March,  1912.  -"Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  Dec.  18, 1909.  '"Brain,"  1911. 
*  Biancone,  "Rev.  Speriment.,"  Dec,  1899.  ' "  Lefons,"  Paris,  1901. 
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corpora  quadrigeniir.a  are  proue  to  present  («)  diiiiimitioii  of  visual 
acuity,  (b)  palsies  of  associated  ocular  movements,  (c)  pupillary  anoma- 
lies, '((I )  paresthesias  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body,  (f)  ataxic  dis- 
orders of  movement  in  the  limlis,  (/)  athetoid  and  choreiform  move- 
ments, (  r/)  contralateral  diminution  of  hearing,  (/()  rarely  disturliance 
of  mastication  bv  implieation  of  the  UKitor  root  of  the  tifth  cranial  nerve. 

The  crura  cerebri  contain  the  motor  tracts  on  their  under  portions 
and  the  sensory  tracts  abo\'e.  Crural  lesions,  therefore,  produce  hemi- 
plegia of  the  face  and  limlis  on  the  opposite  side,  marked  by  hemi- 
anesthesia if  the  sensory  paths  are  at  the  same  time  involved.  The 
proximity  of  the  third  nerve,  as  it  issues  from  the  inner  border  of  the 
cms,  lavs  it  liable  to  damage  at  the  same  time,  and  then  we  also  have 
an  ophthalmoplegia.  This  affects  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion 
anil  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  limbs. — the  Benedict- Wt'ber  syndrome. 
When  the  lesion  is  dee)),  it  gives  rise  to  nuclear  disturbance,  as  de- 
scribed under  Diseases  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

The  pons  Varolii,  when  diseased,  often  presents  characteristic  symp- 
tom groups  that  make  the  localizing  diagnosis  comjiaratively  easy.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  besides  giving  passage  to  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
which  course  downward  from  the  crura  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  is 
traversed  by  the  root-liljers  <if  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  pairs  of 
cranial  nerves  from  their  nuclear  to  their  apparent  origins.  The  course 
of  the  facial  fibers  and  their  decussation  in  the  substance  of  the  pons 
opposite  the  apparent  origin  of  the  fifth  \m\v  are  described  on  p.  121, 
and  shown  in  figure  42.  If  a  lesion  falls  upon  the  facial  fibers  before 
they  decussate,  and  at  the  same  time  involve  the  pyramidal  tract,  which 
decussates  lower  down  in  the  medulla,  a  paralysis  of  motion  for  the  face 
and  limbs  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  ensues.  If  the  lesion  occurs 
below  the  facial  crossing, — namely,  in  the  lower  third  of  the  pons, — it 
will  affect  the  face  on  the  same  side  and  the  limbs  on  the  o])posite  side, 
producing  a  crossed  or  alternating  paralysis.  Whether  or  not  sensory 
symptoms  are  added  depends  upon  the  im])licatii>n  of  the  tegmental  fibers, 
which  lie  above  f>r  beiiind  the  motor  tract.-.  When  this  is  the  case  the 
motor  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  or  its  root-fibers  is  usually  imjilicated 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  toward  the 
side  of  the  lesion  and  away  from  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  impossible.  In 
destructive  cerebral  lesions  higher  up,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  ocular 
deviation  is  toward  the  lesion  and  away  from  the  paralyzed  limbs. 
Pontine  disease  may  involve  the  motor  speech-paths,  which  lie  dorsad 
in  the  median  portions  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  give  rise  to  articu- 
lative  disturbance  very  like  motor  aphasia.  Extension  of  the  lesion 
dorsad  and  cephalad  may  involve  the  oculomotor  centers. 

The  motor  and  sensory  portions  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve-root  may 
be  involved  separately  or  together,  and  trismus  may  be  induced  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  motor  nuclei.  A  lesion  which  cuts  the  sensory  root-fibers  of 
the  fifth  induces  anesthesia  in  the  face  on  the  same  side  and  crossed 
paralysis  in  the  limbs  through  injury  to  the  pyramidal  tract.  Kigidity, 
spasm,  and  choreoid  movements  in  the  lindjs  are  sometimes  encountered, 
and  convulsions,  in  acute  disease,  are  common.  If  the  middle  cerebellar 
peduncle  is  affected,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  tinnitus  are  usually  present, 
and  deafness  on  the  same  side  mav  ensue.     Irritative  lesions  of  this 
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peduncle  produce  forced  gyratory  mo\'ements  or  forced  one-sided  posi- 
tions in  lying,  which  may  be  acc(jnipanied  by  eorrespondin<j  positions  of 
the  head  and  eyes  in  the  direction  to  which  the  turn  is  made.  This 
may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  side  of  the  lesion. 

The  medulla  oblongata,  owing  to  its  small  size  and  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  its  nuclei,  is  most  rarely  invaded  by  acute  disease  without  an 
immediately  fatal  termination.  Disease  of  the  olivary  body  may  cut 
off  tlie  hypoglossal  nerve  and  at  the  same  time  cause  a  crossed  paralysis — 
the  tongue  on  the  same  side  and  the  limbs  on  the  opposite.  Diseases  of 
this  portion  of  the  brain-stem  are  practically  those  of  the  lower  cranial 
nerves  and  enil)rnce  the  l)ulliar  palsies  already  c^n^^idered  in  Part  II. 

The  Cerebellum. — ^Vccfirding  to  Luciani,  the  cerel>eliuni  has  for  its 
main  function  the  maintenance  of  sthenic  tone  in  the  nuiscniar  a])|)ara- 
tns.  If  this  1)0  impaired,  paresis,  ataxia,  iii<i)(">rdinati(iii,  a-tiiriiia, 
tremors,  and  astasia  result.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  cerebellum 
was  practically  of  a  uniform  functional  quality,  wiiich  was  quite  e^■enly 
represented  throughout  its  entire  bulk,  and  that  one  part  might  take 
the  place  of  another.  Risien  RusselF  and  others  have  shown  that  the 
right  lobe  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  right  side  of  the  body  and 
the  left  lobe  to  the  left  side.  Uothmau  contends  that  from  liefore 
backward  in  the  cerebellar  cortex  definite  sections  of  the  body  are 
represented  in  the  following  order:  eyes,  head,  face,  jaws,  tongue, 
neck,  upper  extremities  and  lower  extremities,  the  trunk  being  rejire- 
sented  in  the  posterior  median  regions.  It  is  an  experimental  an<l  clinical 
fact  that  cerebellar  lesions  of  a  sudden  and  extensive  character  at  once 
produce  very  marked  ataxic  and  paretic  conditions,  which  ma\-  in  time 
entirely  pass  away.  Lesions  similar  or  even  greater  in  extent,  but  of 
slow  development,  may  be  entirely  devoid  of  s>-mptoms.  It  is  eviflent 
that  the  cerebellum  is  cajjable  of  rearranging  its  functional  relationships 
if  gradually  disturbed,  and  is  of  great  recuperative  powers  after  severe 
injury.  ]\Iuch  confusion  has  arisen  from  confounding  the  symptoms  of 
the  secondary  involvement  of  adjoining  structures  with  those  purely 
cerebellar. 

We  can  now  .siy  that  the  right  cerchcllar  ht'niisphere  is  in  relation  with 
the  right  side  of  the  l)i)dy  and  iikc\vi.se  witli  tlie  left  cere!)™!!!.  jNIaii- 
gazzini^  has  shown  that  injury  to  the  thalamus  induces  atrophy  of  the 
opposite  cereliellar  half,  and  we  thus  have  a  crossed  lesion,  involving  the 
cerehelhnn  on  one  side  and  rhe  eerehrum  on  the  other.  With  tiie  tliai- 
ami(^  lesion  tiie  corona  radiata  and  motor  corte.x  are  usually  involved. 

A  lesion  in  one  lateral  cerebellar  hemisphere,  if  occurring  \\  itii  suffi- 
cient rapidity,  as  from  hemorrhage  or  quickly  developing  abscess  or  tumor, 
jirodnccs  stltrnic  lo.s.-<  on  tiie  same  side  of  the  body.  This  i>ecomes  mani- 
fest in  one-sided  muscular  weakness  or  readiness  of  fatigue,  in  decrea-cd 
coordination,  in  a  tendency  to  stagger,  and  as  the  side  of  the  lesion  is  the 
weaker  side,  the  stagger  is  more  marked  in  this  direction, — that  is,  a 
patient  with  right-sided  cerebellar  disease  is  inclined  to  follow  his  right 
hand.  Bal)iuski,^  under  tiie  name  of  adiadnrorimsid.  has  particu- 
larized the  difficulty  presented  by  such  patients  in  repeating  a  move- 
ment with   rapidity  and  uniformity.      This  is  commonly  tested  by  ask- 

"•Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  Mmv  IS,  1.S9.5.  »"  Neurol.  Centralb.,"  .\ug.  1,  1895. 

3"1U'V.  Nc'urologique,"  Nov.  15,  1902. 
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ing  for  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  of  the  forearm 
whicli  quickly  lose  in  uuitbrmity  and  promjttly  subside  from  fatigiu-. 
A  patient  with  cerebellar  tumor  found  it  impossible  to  use  the  salt  and 
pepper  shakers.  The  reflexes  are  also  unilaterally  reduced.  At  the  same 
time  the  trunk  may  deviate  to  the  sound  side  from  the  preponderating  mus- 
cular tone  on  that  side.  AYeakness  of  the  ocular  muscles  on  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion  produces  a  tendency  of  the  eyes  to  deviate  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  strong  attempts  to  turn  them  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion 
often  develop  nystagmic  or  jerky  movements.  It  seems  probable  that 
lesions  toward  the  head  of  the  worm  produce  a  tendency  to  fall  forward, 
those  toward  the  tail  of  the  worm,  a  backward  falling.  These  are  the 
paretic  manifestations.  The  cerebellar  stagger  and  the  ocular  disturb- 
ance are  often  attended  by  vertigo  of  a  pronounced  subjective  sort.  Ycrv 
commonly  this  is  greatly  intensified  if  the  patient  attempts  to  stand  or 
even  to  sit  up,  and  may  prevent  his  doing  ,so.  In  other  cases,  when  the 
so-called  cerebellar  gait  is  well  marked,  there  is  no  attending  vertigo. 
Vertigo  of  a  similar  character  may  attend  a  tumor  in  the  frontal  region, 
which  at  the  same  time  may  cause  an  occipital  headache  and,  according 
to  Williamson,'  in  one-fifth  of  such  cases  induces  bilateral  weakness  of 
the  reflexes. 

Gordon  Holmes, 2  from  a  study  of  many  gunshot  injuries  of  the  cere- 
bellum, indicates  that  forced  positions  and  movements  are  rare  in  man; 
that  the  position  of  the  head  is  commonly  one  with  the  occiput  drawn 
toward  the  shoulder  of  the  homolateral  or  wounded  side;  that  there  is 
in\'ariably  atonia,  asthenia,  slovt'ness  of  mo\'ement,  and  outward  past- 
pointing  on  the  affected  side;  that  the  eyes  deviate  away  from  the  lesion 
and  show  cpiick  nystagmoid  movements  when  directed  toward  the 
afi'ected  side,  with  slow  return  excursions:  that  the  tendency  is  to  stagf,fer 
and  to  fall  to  the  afi'ected  side.  His  observations  do  not  lend  support 
to  the  localization  of  function  in  the  cerebellum  excepting  the  relation  of 
each  cerebellar  half  to  the  homolateral  side,  and  he  gives  no  particular 
importance  to  the  vermis. 

Irritative  lesions  produce  another  group  of  symptoms.  Tliey  are 
marked  by  nuiscular  stiffness  in  the  extrenuties  of  the  same  side,  by  nys- 
tagmus, in  which  the  jerk  is  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  by  such  an 
arching  of  the  body  with  the  concavity  to  the  diseased  side  as  tonic  excess 
on  the  affected  side  would  produce.  Emprosthotonos  and  opisthotonos 
would  perhaps  point  to  the  middle  lobe  or  to  both  lobes.  Drummond^ 
has  also  noted  convulsions  of  a  tetanoid  character  on  the  same  side  as  tiie 
lesion,  and  Ferrier  has  recorded  them  in  animals  sulijected  to  operation. 
The  activity  of  the  lesion  dominates  the  symptoms.  They  grade  off  in 
pro]iortion  as  the  diseased  process  is  slow  and  may  easily  reach  a  vanish- 
ing-point in  chronic  conditions  that  sometimes  are  astonishingly  extensive. 

A  third  group  of  symptoms  arises  from  extension  of  the  cereljellar 
disease  to  neighboring  structures,  or  from  pressure  upon  them.  A  one- 
sided cerebellar  tumor,  for  instance,  by  extension  forward  above  the 
meilullarv  decussation,  presses  upon  the  motor  tract  from  the  cereiiriim 
to  the  cord  and  gives  rise  to  spastic  symptoms  on  the  side  opposite  the 
lesion,  with  increased  myotatic  irritability  and  even  a  tendency  to  con- 

1  "Glasgow  Merl.  Jour.,"  Nov.,  1899.  '  "Brain,"  191S,  vol.  xl,  p.  46. 

'  "Lancet,"  July  28,  1894. 
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tractures.  Pressure  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  may  affect  the 
nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  jrivc  rise  to  jiaralysis  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eii>:hth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.  The 
eighth  or  auditory  nerve  is  ])articularly  liable  to  be  affected,  and  then 
aural  symptoms  are  added.  Tinnitus  and  vertigo  of  the  Meniere  variety 
may  be  superinduced,  adding  greatly  to  the  complexity  of  the  clinical 
picture.  It  is  needful  to  in\estigate  the  aural  condition  very  critically, 
as  aural  vertigo  and  cerebellar  disease  are  often  associated  by  the  ex- 
tension to  the  cerebellum  of  septic  processes  in  the  ear,  and  labyrinthine 
disease  may  closely  imitate  a  cerebellar  lesion.  (See  page  134.)  Irrita- 
tion in  the  fourth  ventricle  may  produce  polyuria  and  glycosuria. 
Obstruction  of  all  Galenic  veins  produces  dropsy  of  the  ventricles, 
their  distention,  and  all  the  manifestation  of  intracranial  pressure. 
This  condition  is,  however,  more  likely  to  be  caused  by  occlusion  of  the 
iter  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  by  the  same  pressure  which 
may  interfere  with  the  Galenic  veins.  Surlden  death  ma>-  follow  dis- 
turbance of  the  pneumogastric  nuclei.  If  the  middle  i)edunclt — the 
peduncle  to  the  pons — be  affected,  farcrd  iikivi'ihciiIs  result  and  forced 
pn.iitioihs  are  develoj^ed.  These  seem  to  be  toward  the  o])]iosite  side  if 
the  lesion  is  irritative  and  toward  the  same  side  if  destructive.  Other 
clinical  manifestations  are  those  common  to  all  intracranial  diseases, — 
namely,  headache,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis,  convulsions,  and  vertigo. 
Of  these,  an  occipital  headache  is  significant  and  is  often  associated 
with  a  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  rrirartioii  of  the  head.  Friedeberg' 
found  this  retraction  marked  in  over  half  of  the  cases  of  cerebellar 
tumor  in  Aufrecht's  clinic.  Sensory  disturbances  are  rare.  Russell 
is  inclined  to  think  they  may  be  present  for  a  short  time  immediately 
after  the  onset  of  acute  diseases,  as  hemorrhage  and  transient  anesthesia 
are  noticed  in  operated  animals.  Krauss,"  from  a  study  of  ninety-seven 
cases  of  cerebellar  disease,  enumerates  the  frequency  of  symptoms  in 
this  order:  "Headache,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis,  vertigo,  ataxia,  asthenia, 
occipital  pain  and  tenderness,  inclination  to  turn  toward  the  side  of 
lesion,  convulsions,  and  such  secondary  sympt(mis  as  nuclear  paralysis, 
polyuria  and  glycosuria,  tremors,  and  sudden  death."  Neither  the 
mind  nor  the  sexual  desire  is  necessarily  disturbed. 

A  combination  of  pontine,  cranial  nerAe,  and  cerebellar  symptoms 
is  presented  by  tumors  occurring  in  the  ccrcbcUopontine  angle  formed 
by  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  and  pons.  The 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  traverse  this  area  and  show 
various  combinations  of  symjjtoms,  depending  upon  their  partial  or 
complete  implication.  Encroachment  of  the  growth  upon  the  cere- 
bellum adds  symptoms  of  a  corresponding  nature  and  cros^^ed  palsies 
due  to  ])ontine  disturbance  are  also  encoimtered.  ('ombinatif)ns  of 
eye  symptoms,  such  as  sc(uints  and  nystagmus,  of  ear  symptoms,  such 
as  tinnitus  and  vertigo,  of  disturbance  of  sensation  in  the  domain  of 
the  fifth  nerve  with  dift'use  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  and  cerebellar 
indications,  would  furnish  a  syndrome  almost  characteristic  of  tumor 
in  the  cercbelloj)ontine  angle.  The  recognition  of  this  syndrome  is 
very  important,  as  in  tumor  cases  surgical  technique  and  experience 
now  ofl^er  a  \'ery  fa\orable  jjrospect  to  properly  conducted  operations. 
'  "Borlin.  klin.  WocIk'H.s.,'  Aug.  19,  1905.         '  "N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,"  June  1,  189.5. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FURTHER  LOCALIZING  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Lesions  of  the  brain  may  be  broadly  considered  as  irritative  and 
destructive.  From  this  point  of  view  they  respectively  produce  increased 
and  decreased  activity  of  function.  We  finil  the  best  expt)sition  of 
these  conditions  in  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex.  Given  a  circumscribed 
definite  lesion,  such  as  that  caused  by  a  spiculum  of  bone  or  a  small 
tumor,  that  rather  displaces  than  destroys  the  cortical  elements  in  tliis 
region,  and  it  is  likely  to  so  irritate  them  that  increased  activity  is  mani- 
fested in  the  peripheral  area  with  which  they  are  associated.  A  limited 
spasm  or  con^■ldsion  may  ensue.  If  the  irritation  be  too  long  main- 
tained, necrotic  or  destructive  cortical  changes  usually  follow  and  are 
marked  by  diminished  or  completely  lost  ])eripheral  function, — namely, 
paresis  or  paralysis.  A  lesion,  at  first  irritative,  may  thus  induce  spasms 
in  the  hand,  and  after  a  time  the  hand  becomes  paretic  if  the  progress 
of  the  disease  reaches  a  destructi\'e  grade.  Suflden  destruction  of  the 
cortical  mechanism,  as  by  hemorrhage,  causes  immediate  loss  of  power. 

Were  all  Irsions  sini|)ly  destructive  or  irritative,  difficulty  in  deci]ilier- 
ing  them  would  be  greatly  reduee<l,  l)ut  ordinarily  they  are  conibineil  in 
varving  degree.  Aniund  a  destructive  ])r()eess  a  zone  of  irrilatiuii 
bring.s  new  element.s  of  disturbance  into  the  symptom-fiekl  which,  in 
turn,  mav  be  replaced  by  evidence  of  extending  destruction.  Again, 
in  an  area  practically  paralytic  from  cortical  disease,  convulsions  may 
occur,  perhaps  owing  to  irritation  of  remaining  but  inhibited  cellular 
elements  or  from  irritation  of  the  subcortical  tracts.  In  every  case, 
therefore,  it  is  highly  imjiortant  to  know  the  clinical  se(jnence  of  irrita- 
tive and  paralytic  sym])t()nis  in  order  to  determine  the  point  of  invasion, 
the  ])rogress  of  extension,  and  the  limits  of  the  lesion. 

This  lirings  us  to  the  inra.^ion  or  cvtcnmon  symptoms.  These  are 
transient  in  the  widening  convulsive  manifestations  of  cortical  cpil('])sy, 
and  ]ieriiKinent  in  the  slow  encroachments  of  jirogressive  disease.  If 
we  consider  an  irritant  or  discharging  lesion  to  be  located  in  a  given 
part  of  the  cortex,  the  disturbance  to  which  it  gives  rise  spreads  in  eon- 
centric  and  widening  circles  to  the  a<ljoining  regions,  which  are  sncces- 
sively  uj)set,  and  the  peripheral  display  is  correspondingly  and  similarly 
broadened.  The  invading  march  of  a  Jacksonian  fit  can  lie  iiiretold  if 
we  know  its  initial  location  or  storm-center.  Concentric  rings  on  corti- 
cal diagrams  enable  us  to  grasp  this  point  firndv.  In  figure  79,  A,  a 
fit  starting  in  the  arm-center  would  next  call  forth  the  face  and  head 
movements,  then  those  of  the  truid<,  and  finally  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. Commencing  in  the  lower  extremitv,  the  firder  would  be  re- 
versed, as  shown  in  figure  7tl,  f'.  These  sequences  are  in  accordance 
with  clinical  facts.  The  order  of  convulsive  invasion  is  not  one  of 
chancCj  but  is  rigidly  dominated  by  the  anatomical  and  functional  rela- 
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tions  of  the  cortex.  The  initial  or  signal  si/mptom  of  a  cortical  fit, 
therefore,  becomes  highly  significant  as  pointing  to  the  storm-center,  the 
point  of  greatest  instaljility  and  usually  the  seat  of  organic  disease. 

Considerations  of  a  similar  character  sometimes  enable  us,  if  we  have 
all  the  clinical  data  available,  to  trace  a  neoplasm  from  its  origin  as  it  in- 
vades neighboring  centers,  and  to  relatively  estimate  its  anatomical  limits. 
The   area   of  latent   lesions   must  be 
kept  in  mind.      It  gives  no   special  ^ 

•symptoms  when  traversed  Ijy  the 
discharge  of  a  fit  or  when  invaded 
by  a  growtli.  Tlic  cortical  fields  (jf 
speech  anil  of  the  special  senses  are 
subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
motor  zone.  Their  invasion  is  at- 
tended by  aphasic  or  sen.sory  dis- 
turbances. In  the  latter  case  iiallu- 
cinations  are  likely  to  appear,  and 
may  con,stitute  the  signal  symptom 
of  Jacksonian  fits.  Thus,  patients 
may  always  hear  a  certain  sound,  see 
a  certain  sjiectruni,  smell  or  taste  a 
certain  article  as  tlie  fit  comes  on. 
In  such  cases  the  appHcation 
of  concentric  cortical  lines  shows 
that  the  .subsequent  motor  dis- 
turbance was  suljject  to  the  same 
invasion  rule  that  obtains  when 
the  storm  arises  in  the  central  con- 
volutions. 

P('ri])heral  xi'iisDri/  (lisfiirljiince 
arising  from  cortical  lesions  is  usu- 
ally of  a  paresthetic'  sort.  There  may 
be  some  blunting  of  cutaneous,  mus- 
ctdar,  and  joint  sensations,  l)iit  jiersis- 
tent  anestiiesia  is  extrenu'ly  rare 
except  in  bilateral  lesions.  Tlie 
double  and  complete  representation 
of  sensation  has  been  sufficiently  in- 
sisted upon  (see  p.  186).  In  Jack- 
sonian tits  the  initial  symptom  is 
often    a    peculiar    sensation    or    ])ain 

that  is  first  thrown  into  sjiasm.  Patients  are  freipicntly  at  a  loss  to 
describe  these  sensations,  and  they  vary  from  slight  discomfort  or  slight 
formication  to  sexere  pain  and  intense  inirning.  Their  distribution 
is  segmental  or  functional  and  does  not  conform  to  tlie  peripiicral 
nerve-supplv.  Thev  are  tolerably  uniform  in  (juality  and  distribution 
in  anv  given  case.  Exhau.-tion  of  the  motor  apparatus  after  severe,  and 
j)articularix  after  rt'jieated.attat'ks  of  .lacksonian  fits  may  lead  to  a  paralysis 
lasting  several  days  or  weeks  and  a  nii-^taken  idea  <if  brain  destruction. 

13 


Fiji.  79, — Scheiuatic  fitzuresto  sliow  the  en- 
croachiiieul  of  waves  of  dischurge  in  tlie  cortex, 
tieginning  respectively  in  the  arm,  face,  and 
leg  centers.  F,  Face:  B,  ami  ;  ,1,  les  (after 
Brissaud).  {Centers  F  and  U  slioiild  be  placed 
on  tlie  precentral  gyre.) 
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From  another  point  of  view  cerebral  symptoms  are  diffused  or  locaf- 
ized.  The  great  majority  of  endocraiiial  lesions  are  marked  by  headache, 
vertigo,  vomiting,  mental  disturbance,  and  often  by  optic  neuritis.  As 
these  do  not  necessarily  ilepend  upon  the  part  involved,  they  have  little 
localizing  value,  but  the  presence  of  several  of  them  is  highly  suggestive 
of  brain  disease. 

Headache  is  a  very  usual  symptom.  It  is  j)rouounced  in  tlie  cases 
which  involve  the  meninges.  Its  importance  in  meningitis  will  be  at 
once  recalled.  In  syphilitic  cerebral  disease  it  has  a  marked  tendency 
to  come  on  toward  night.  Cerebral  headaches  are  usually  very  intense 
and  verv  refractory  to  sedatives.  Lesions  which  do  not  impinge  upon 
the  cortex  or  meninges  may  give  rise  to  no  lu'adaches  whatever,  unless 
pressure  conditions  arise,  when  the  superficial  jiortions  of  the  enccplnildn 
are  disturbed  and  pain  ensues.  Cerebellar  disease  is  frequently  attended 
by  an  occipital  headache  and  a  tendency  to  retraction  of  the  head.  The 
location  of  the  headaclie  is  not  always  in  close  relation  to  the  lesion. 
For  instance,  cerebellar  disease  has  caused  intense  frontal  headaches,  and 
small  tumors  have  given  rise  to  a  generalized  head-pain.  A  circiuii- 
scribed,  deeji-seated,  persistent,  and  intense  headache,  however,  lias 
some  localizing  value. 

Verfie/n  attends  many  brain  disorders,  and  marks  nearly  all  cere- 
bral surprises  arising  either  from  without,  as  by  concussion,  or  from 
within,  as  from  embolism  or  hemorrhage.  Im]ilication  of  the  aural 
apparatus  gives  rise  to  the  jieculiar  vertigo  described  under  Meniere's 
Disease  (see  p.  134).  A  lesion  of  the  middle  cerebellar  peduncle  causes 
forced  lateral  movements,  usually  associated  with  vertiginous  sensations, 
and  cerebellar  disease  is  marked  by  a  stagger,  into  the  causation  of  which 
some  vertigo  may  enter.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  persistent 
vertigo  is  likely  to  be  allied  to  diseases  of  the  basal  parts.  These,  too, 
may  give  rise  to  the  ocular  and  labyrinthine  forms  from  injury  to  the 
nerves  entering  the  orbit  or  vestibule. 

Yoiniting  in  encephalic  disease  is  a  common  symptom.  The  pecu- 
liarities which  mark  cerebral  vomiting  are  lack  of  gastric  disorder  and 
nausea,  a  clean  tongue,  and  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which  the 
stomac^h  rejects  its  contents.  There  is  very  little  retching,  and  the  food 
or  drink  is  regurgitated,  sometimes  with  considerable  force,  in  a  projectile 
manner.  Meningeal  invasions  of  an  inflammatory  or  other  character 
often  present  this  symptom.  It  is  very  common  in  disease  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigcmina,  the  pontine  and  the  cerebellar  regions,  perhaps  from 
more  or  less  irritaticjn  of  the  pneumogastric  nucleus. 

All  varieties  of  iiwntal  dhturbance  appear  in  organic  brain  disease. 
We  encounter  momentary  unconsciousness  in  jjct'it  mal ;  hebetude,  and 
profound  coma  in  meningitis,  apoplexy,  concussion,  and  intracranial 
pressure  ;  maniacal  disturbance  after  epileptic  attacks  ;  changed  tcm]>era- 
ment  and  character  after  frontal  lesions,  and  more  or  less  dementia  in 
nearly  all  cerebral  paralytics.  The  diffuse  cercbritis  of  general  paresis 
presents  its  own  usually  highly  colored  mental  picture.  The  mental 
attributes  of  aphasics  have  been  already  described.  Mental  symptoms 
have  the  same  general  sig-nificancc  as  motor  ,sis:ns.  Irritation  means 
mental  excitement,  and  overmental  excitement  leads  to  hebetude,  which 
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also  directly  follows  pressure  conditions,  shock,  and  deranged  cerebral 
circulation. 

Optic  neuritis  in  brain  disease  has  been  adverted  to  under  Diseases  of 
the  Optic  Nerve  (see  p.  100)-  Its  presence  in  suspected  intracranial 
tumor  almost  serves  to  clinch  the  diagnosis.  The  location  of  a  growth 
or  the  position  of  an  abscess,  or  their  size,  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  intensity  of  the  papillitis,  but  it  is  most  common  in  lesions  of 
the  basal  ganglia  and  cerebellum.  When  unilateral,  the  growth  is  com- 
monly on  the  same  side  of  tiie  brain.  A  neuroretinitis  is  a  common 
symptom  and  sequence  of  meningitis. 

The  localizing  xipnptoms  of  brain  disease  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
three  preceding  chapters.  In  addition  we  often  derive  much  infor- 
mation from  the  implication  of  the  cranial  nerves  that  takes  place  in  their 
intracranial  course.  The  various  symptoms  thus  produced  are  discussed 
under  Diseases  of  the  Cranial  Nerves.  Diseases  of  the  base,  the  pedun- 
cular, pontine,  and  medullary  portions  of  the  encephalon  ordinarily  have 
cranial-nerve  concomitants.  This  is  also  true  of  lesions  of  the  cere- 
bellar peduncles  and  of  other  parts  in  the  region  of  the  series  of  cranial- 
nerve  nuclei. 

Topical  symptoms  of  some  value  are  often  encountered  in  intracranial 
disease,  and  should  always  be  S(iu(:,dit.  Traumata,  if  recent,  are  usually 
marked  by  l)ruises,  wounds,  or  fra('tures  that  at  once  center  attention  on 
the  underlying  ]>arts  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  where  the 
force  of  the  blow  is  expended.  In  later  cases  sears,  cranial  (lc{)ressions, 
or  evidence  of  bone  disease  are  equally  significant.  The  presence  of 
deformities  due  to  new  growths  and  the  conditions  of  the  auditory  canals, 
nasal  passag(?s,  and  pharyngeal  vault  are  tt)  be  carefully  noted.  When 
the  disease  affects  the  meninges  there  is  often  topical  pain  and  tentlerness 
that  can  l)e  elicited  by  making  pressure  over  the  scalp  or  by  going  over 
the  surface  with  a  percussion  hammer.  Its  outline  and  permanence  are 
suggestive  of  the  extent  of  disease  beneath.  A  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  or 
occipital  nerve  has  its  own  tender  points  and  anatomical  outlines  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  By  percussion,  Macewen,  Starr,  and  others  have  been  able 
to  distinguish  a  different  note  over  the  seat  of  intracranial  growths  and 
diseases  that  were  located  close  to  the  cranial  wall.  This,  doubtless, 
rt'quires  a  verv  acute  ear,  but  should  be  sought  in  every  suspicious  case. 
Intracranial  aneurysms  may  in  some  casts  j)resent  a  bruit  that  I'an  be 
heard  through  the  stethoscope.  We  would  naturally  expect  the  jtatient 
to  be  aware  of  it,  as  the  conditions  favorable  for  bone-conduction  would 
be  present.  Two  of  the  writer's  cases  of  extensive  intracranial  aneur- 
ysm, in  which  a  bruit  was  probably  present,  gave  exjiression  to  no  such 
subjective  complaint,  and  auscultation  was  not  attempted  before  opera- 
tion. In  a  third,  ])ersisteut  throbbing  had  annoyed  the  patient  for 
nx)nths  and  then  disappeared,  but  the  stethoscope  revealed  a  decided 
bruit,  of  wliich  >lie  was  not  conscious. 

In  some  cases  of  intracranial  disease  a  localized  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture has  assisted  the  diagnosis.  Our  present  commonly  available  means 
of  surface  thermometry  are  deficient  in  accuracy.  If  the  bulbs  of  clinical 
thermometers  be  passed  through  pieces  of  rubber  protective  and   then 
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applied  to  the  scalp  by  light  bandages,  tolerably  reliable  readings  mav 
be  obtained.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  left  side  of  the  head 
is  usually,  in  the  right  handed,  about  one  degree  warmer  than  the  rio-ht 
side,  and  that  mental  acti\'ity  causes  the  temperature  to  go  up  nearly  or 
quite  another  degree.  Sometimes  in  suspected  abscess  a  thermometer  in 
each  auditory  canal  may  on  one  side  show  local  heat  e\-en  in  the  absence 
of  any  apparent  local  inflammation.  Palpation  may  discover  a  brain 
tumor,  as  the  cranial  wall  is  often  eroded  by  a  cerebral  growth,  and  that, 
too,  when  situated  at  a  considerable  depth.  The  x-rai/  has  been  used 
in  many  cases  of  brain  disease.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  aided  in  the 
diagnosis  of  tumor,  but  in  cases  of  exostosis  and  other  alterations  of 
bones,  in  alterations  of  the  sella  turcica  due  to  pituitary  disease  and 
tumors  and  in  the  case  of  foreign  bodies,  skiagrams  are  of  the  greatest 
value. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  brain-lesion  located  in  a 
latent  zone  may  give  rise  to  si/mptoins  at  a  distance.  In  some  instances 
this  results  from  interference  with  the  blood -supply  or  the  return  circu- 
lation. In  other  cases  the  mechanism  cannot  be  explained.  In  many 
cases  where  every  symptom  pointed  to  the  cortex,  the  disease  has  been 
found  deeply  seated.  The  localizing  diagnosis  always  contains  uncer- 
tainties and  should  be  expressed  with  a  fair  degree  of  reservation.  0])era- 
tions  depending  on  it  are,  therefore,  exploratory  in  every  instance  wiien 
external  guiding  signs  are  lacking. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ARTERIAL  BRAIN  DISEASES. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  part  the  hjcalizing  features  of  brain 
disease  have  been  considered.  They  furnish  tlie  basis  of  the  lowdizing 
diagnosis.  An  equally  or  more  important  question  is  that  of  the  patho- 
logical diagnosis.  What  is  the  lesion?  Comparatively  few  pathological 
processes  are  found  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  l)Ut  their  etiects  and  re- 
sults are  numerous  and  serious.  These  diseases  fall  into  groups  i-elated 
to:  (1)  The  arterial  supply;  (2)  the  venous  return  ;  (."3)  inflammatory 
disturbances  of  the  brain-substance,  and  (4)  new  formations.  Surgical 
conditions,  such  as  penetrat- 
ing wounds,  are  left  to  works 
properly  covering  such  acci- 
dents. We  first  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  arterial  supply  of  the 
brain. 

Anatomical  Considera- 
tions.— The  arterial  su])ply 
of  tlie  encejilialon  furnisiies 
the  anatomical  l)asis  of  some 
brain-lesions,  and  presents  prac- 
tical points  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  left  carotid,  leav- 
ing the  arch  of  the  aorta  on 
a  tangent  tiiat  conforms  to  the 
natural  blood-current,  favors 
the  passage  of  emboli  of  car- 
diac origin  to  the  left  brain. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  all 
the  blood    to  the   l)rain   proper 

reaches  the  encephalon  by  the  internal  carotids  and  the  vertebrals. 
These  four  inlets  are  brought  into  intimate  relation  through  the 
circle  of  Willis.  From  side  to  side  compensation  in  the  circle 
is  practically  complete  in  case  the  lateral  arteries  are  occluded. 
From  the  carotid  or  anterior  portion  of  the  circle  to  the  verte- 
bral, basilar,  or  posterior  portion,  full  compensation  can  not  be 
provided  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  connecting  arteries.  From 
the  circle  of  Willis  two  distinct  systems  of  arteries  arise, — the 
basal  and  the  cortical.  From  the  circle  itself,  and  from  about 
the  first  inch  of  the  six  great  arteries,  the  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior  cerebrals,  short,  direct  vessels  plunge  into  the  brain  to 
nourish  the  basal  parts,  ganglia,  and  cajisnles.  These  anastomose  but 
slightly  with  one  another,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  terniiiud  arteries. 
Their    occlusion     or    destruction     irreparably    cuts    otf    the     circula- 


Fig.  80. — Charcot's  tli;igr;iiii  ..f  tlie  circiilatioti  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 
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tioii  from  a  given  portion  of  brain-tissue.  Those  distributed  to  the 
lenticuk>striate  nucleus,  the  internal  cajisule,  and  a  portion  of  the 
thalamus  are  derived  from  the  stem  of  the  middle  cerebral.  One 
in  particular,  supplying  the  third  layer  of  the  lenticular  ganglion, 
the  caudate  nucleus,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  capsule,  is  so 
commonly  the  seat  of  rupture  that  it  was  denominated  by  Charcot  the 
artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 


Fig.  81. — Distriljution  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  (Duret). 

The  main  cerebral  arteries  coursing  up  over  the  hemispheres  in  the 
arachnopia  have  each  a  definite  cortical  territory,  and  these  only  slightly 
overlap.  They  give  off  two  sets  of  branches, — namely,  delicate  arteri- 
oles, nourishing  the  cortex,  which  they  enter  at  right  angles,  and  larger 
straight,  long  liranches,  which  pierce  the  cortex  and  supply  the  white 
matter  of  the  cerebrum  (see  Fig.  66,  p.  167).      These  pass  inward  and 


Fig.  82. — Showing  the  distribution  of  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries  on  the 
surface  of  the  tirain.  The  numerals  I,  II,  III,  IV  indicate  the  areas  supplied  by  the  different  branches; 
the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  main  trunks  (modified  from  Merkel  and  Debierre). 


almost  come  into  anastomotic  contact  with  the  upward-reaching  termina- 
tions of  the  capsular  and  ganglionic  branches  arising  close  to  the  circle. 
Between  these  arterial  territories  there  remains  an  ill-nourished  zone 
that  is  prone  to  senile  softening  (Fig.  83). 

The  cerebellum  receives  its  blood-supply  from   the  vertebrals  and 
basilar ;  the  medulla  and  pons  are  largely  supplied  by  the  basilar.     It 
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will  be  recalled,  from  the  description  of  the  pial  vessels  (p.  73),  that 
their  cortical  and  deeper  branches  carry  with  them  a  periarterial 
lymph-sheath  continuous  with  the  pial  space. 


CEREBRAL  ANEMIA  AND  HYPEREMIA. 

Cerebral  Anemia. — Until  recently  an  undue  importance  attached 
to  the  frequently  alleged  conditions  of  general  brain  anemia  and 
hyperemia.  They  were  spoken  of  as  morbid  entities,  and  diag- 
nosis stopped  at  that.  We  must  look  upon  them  as  purelv  symp- 
tomatic and  secondary.  In  many  respects  they  are  marked  by 
similar  or  even  identical  phenomena,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
their  associated  states  or  incidental  symptoms.  The  circulation  of  the 
brain,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  under  the  direct  control  of  vasomotor  centers 
in  the  medulla  and  cervical  cord. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  say  where  physio- 
logically increased  blood-supply 
becomes  a  morbid  congestion  and 
entitled  to  the  term  hyperemia. 
Cerebral  anemia  is  equally  indefi- 
nite. In  giving  the  causes  of  these 
opposite  conditions,  therefore,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to 
sharply  separate  the  natural  from 
the  morbid  states.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  anemic  brain. 

Etiology. — Cerebral  anemia 
is  most  common  in  infancy  and 
old  age,  the  periods  of  least  brain 
activity.  In  old  age  it  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  senile 
arterial  degeneration.  In  adults 
it  follows  intense  emotions,various 
peripheral,  acute,  painful  disturb- 
ances, and  shock  of  all  sorts.  Tobacco,  ergot,  belladonna,  bromids,  anti- 
mony, lead,  chloroform,  and  many  other  drugs  and  poisons  produce  cere- 
bral anemia.  Fatty  heart,  aortic  insufficiency,  bradycardia,  excessive 
heinorriiage,  rapid  evacuation  of  peritoneal  and  pleural  effusions  are 
attended  by  cerebral  anemia.  It  takes  a  prominent  ])lace  in  all  the 
general  anemias,  and  in  the  pernicious  varieties  is  especially  marked  and 
often  attended  by  nutritional  changes  in  the  gray  and  white  matter  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Cachectic  and  exhausting  diseases,  such  as 
cancer,  typhoid,  phthisis,  etc.,  produce  a  similar  condition.  Ligature  or 
obliteration  of  a  carotid,  or  partial  occlusion  of  both  carotids  or  verte- 
brals  by  atheroma,  serve  to  mechanically  produce  anemia  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — In  acute  forms  of  brain  anemia,  such  as  are  t>-pified 
by  an  ordinary  fainting  spell  or  a  great  loss  of  blood,  the  symptoms  are 


Fig.  83.— Scheme  showing  the  anastomotic  re- 
lations of  thetiasilar  and  cortical  arterial  supplies. 
A,  Common  location  of  senile  softening;  B,  com- 
mon location  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  (after  Bris- 
saud). 
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"darkness  before  tlie  eyes,"  giddiness  or  vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears, 
feebleness,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  nausea  or  vomiting,  sometimes  slight 
delirium,  and  then  more  or  less  loss  of  consciousness.  Partial  or 
generalized  convulsive  movements  are  common,  and  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions are  sometimes  seen.  Finally  the  condition  remits  or  passes 
deeper  into  coma,  and  may  terminate  in  death.  The  face  is  usually 
blanched,  the  pulse  small  anil  buttering,  arterial  pressure  greatly  re- 
duced, the  pupils  dilated,  the  skin  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 
Similar  cfinditions  are  seen  in  shock,  and  to  a  moderate  degree  in  some 
cases  of  migraine. 

In  the  chronic  form,  sm-h  as  attends  general  anemia  and  the  eachexise, 
patients  complain  of  heaviness  of  the  head,  of  headaches  limited  to  a 
portion  of  the  head,  or  a  feeling  of  constriction  about  the  head.  They 
sleep  Hglitlv  or  bmkenly  and  their  sleep  is  disturbed  by  dreams.  There 
is  mental  and  physical  inertia.  They  are  irritable,  peevish,  imjiression- 
able,  and  somnolent.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  Vertigo,  sometimes 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  nuiscse  volitantes  are  eonmion,  and  often  induced 
by  rising  from  the  recumbent  position  or  l>y  a  quick  turn  of  the  head. 
In  extreme  cases  there  may  l)e  visual  hallucinations  and  temporary  blind- 
ness from  retinal  anemia.  yiight  delirium  or  maniacal  states  and  even 
e])ili']itiform  convulsions  are  seen  in  severe  instances.  Optic  papillitis 
or  choked  disc  is  occasionally  encountered. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  diflficult  except  in  the  toxic  cases.  It  must 
be  remeniliered  that  the  cireiilation  in  the  face,  or  even  in  the  retina,  is 
not  a  relialtle  index  of  the  brain  state,  but  is  sometimes  a  helpful  gnide. 
Anemia  of  the  brain  is  relieved  by  placing  the  head  low  and  intensi- 
fied by  the  vertical  attitude. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  the  underlying  causal  state  or  toxic  con- 
dition. 

Cerebral  hyperemia,  like  anemia  of  the  lirain,  is  always  a  secondary 
state,  and,  while  arising  from  opposite  conditions,  has  many  similar  sub- 
jective symptoms.  It  may  l)e  recalled  that  the  passing  from  sleep  to 
the  waking  state  is  normally  marked  by  increased  ceribral  circulation, 
as  is  also  the  process  of  active  mentation,  Avhich  is  attended  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  surface  temperature  of  the  head,  particularly  on  the  left 
side  in  right-handed  persons.  The  brain  volume  is  augmented  and  in- 
tracranial cerebrospinal  Huid  is  displaced  in  cei'ebral  congestion. 

Etiolog-y. — ]\Iuseular  effort,  coughing,  vomiting,  increased  heart 
action,  impeded  respiration,  a  dependent  ])osition  of  the  head, — all  tend 
to  increase  the  amount  of  blood  within  the  skull  and  produce  congestion 
or  hyperemia  of  the  brain.  Usually  the  face  shows  a  similar  condition. 
Some  fiimilies  display  a  tendenev  to  plethora  and  cerebral  congestion. 
Menstrual  j^eriods  are  normally  marked  l)y  an  increased  circulation  in 
the  brain.  At  the  climacteric  this  occurs  in  Hushes  or  waves  and  be- 
comes very  annoying.  Gouty  subjects  are  particularly  liable  to  vas- 
cular distui'bance,  which  frequently  involves  the  cerebral  circulation. 
Contracted  kidney  and  arteriosclerosis  are  also  commonly  marked  by 
such  vascular  storms.  Insolati(m  produces  intense  cerebral  congestion, 
and  exposure  to  cold  has  a  .similar  effect  by  driving  the  blood  from  sur- 
face to  center.     In  the  same  way  during  a  chill   the  central  organs  are 
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hyperemic.  The  nitrites,  opium,  alcohol,  and  the  infections  of  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  tetanus,  and  many  fevers  produce  cerebral  congestion.  This 
may  alone  be  the  cause  of  the  convulsions  which  so  frequently  mark  the 
onset  of  eruptive  fevers  in  children.  The  suppression  of  menstrual 
discharges  or  f)f  chronic  hemorrhoidal  bleeding  and  pressure  on  the  aorta 
by  a  tumor  or  fecal  accumulation  raises  the  cerebral  blood-jiressure. 
Cardiac  conditions  may  cause  cereliral  congestion  l)y  impeding  the 
venous  return  or  increasing  the  arterial  tension.  Inflamniations  about 
the  head  and  neck  and  in  the  throat  are  commonly  attended  Ijy  cerebral 
congestion.  Brain-tumors  and  continued  epileptic  attacks  usually  cause 
increased  cerebral  vascularity. 

Symptoms. — Acute  wrehral  coxf/etition  of  a  marked  degree  usually 
causes  intense  throbltinsr  headache,  haziness  or  blurrintr  of  vision,  and 
sometimes  photophobia.  It  sometimes  leads  to  vertigo,  ringing  or 
throbbing  in  the  ears,  a  tendency  to  somnolence,  and  if  sleep  ensues, 
frii,ditful  dreams  are  likely  to  disturb  it.  Tliere  are  mental  depression 
and  incajiacity  for  thought.      There  is  increased  arterial  tension. 

Acute  cerebral  congestion  in  a  grave  form  occasionally  come-;  on  like 
an  apoplectic  stroke  and  furnishes  an  npopkcik  efjiiini/iiif.  The  patient 
falls  inert,  unconscious,  with  stertorous  respiration,  rehixation  of  tiu^ 
spiiinctcrs,  and  may  die.  He  usually  recovers,  however,  in  a  day  or  two. 
Slight  paralytic  svmptonis  last  several  days  longer  and  eventually  com- 
pletely disappear.  All  gradations  of  cerebral  congestive  attacks  are 
encountered,  and,  as  aljove  indicated,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
at  wliat  ])oint  they  l)ecome  pathological. 

In  goutv  cases  and  in  various  chronic  intoxications  there  is  a  tend- 
ency in  some  to  deUrium,  in  otln'rs  to  convulsive  manifestations,  during 
the  attack  of  cerebral  hyperemia.  These  motor  au<l  mental  excesses 
may  reach  epileptoid  and  maniacal  stages. 

Chronii-  ht/prrciaia  of  the  brain  is  usually  a  ])art  of  oruanie  di^ea'^e  of 
that  organ  and  does  not  here  call  for  s])eeial  mention,  as  its  >yniptoniatic 
value  is  commonly  apparent.  When  it  gives  rise  to  symptom  group-;  it 
is  by  exacerbation  in  the  fornt  of  acute  attacks. 

The  diag-nosis  of  cerebral  congestion  is  commonly  easy.  The  feel- 
ing of  fidlness  in  the  head,  thi'  injected  eyes,  the  Hushed  face,  full  arter- 
ies, quickened  ]iulse,  contracted  pupils,  and  the  increase  of  all  symptoms 
when  the  head  is  lowered  are  sufficiently  striking.  It  is  often  very 
difficult,  however,  to  distinguish  the  epileptoid  and  apoplectiform  attacks 
from  those  of  ]>ure  e|>ilepsy  and  gross  brain-lesions  respectively.  In 
the  case  of  apoplectiform  attacks  in  jdethoric  indiviiluals  before  the  age 
of  fifty,  especially  if  they  are  alcoholic  or  gouty,  the  ])resumptiou  is  in 
favor  "of  cereliral  congestion  and  reservation  of  opinion  is  in  order.  In 
epileptiform  attacks  the  history  of  the  case  will  almost  invariably  illumi- 
nate the  situation. 

The  svnq)toui,  hvpercniia,  having  been  deciphered,  it  remains  to  trace 
it  to  its  pro])er  source,  and  to  this  treatment  is  directed.  Rejieated  cere- 
l)ral  conireistive  attacks  in  elderly  })ersons  foreshadow  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage and  softetiiusz;.  In  jiaretic  dementia  they  are  likely  to  be  followed 
by  apoplectiform  attacks  anil  a  rapid  downward  course.  In  otiier  in- 
stances their  significance  is  strictly  related  to  their  cause. 
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CEREBRAL  ARTERITIS. 

Immense  importance  attaches  to  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  not 
so  much  on  their  own  account  as  because  of  the  dire  consequences  of 
hemorrliage  and  softening  which  tiiey  may  entail. 

Acute  arteritis  in  tlie  brain  may  follow  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid,  variola,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fo\cr,  measles,  and  puerperal  infec- 
tion. All  the  arterial  tunics  are  involved,  but  distinct  symptoms  do  not 
arise  unless  thrombosis  ensues.  This  is  particularly  liable  to  occur,  as 
the  intima  is  often  nnich  thickened.  The  arterial  intlammation  in  many 
instances  arises  first  in  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  is  thence  propagated 
to  the  arterial  trunks.  The  softening  that  ensues  may,  accoriling  to 
Turner,  be  followed  by  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Peri-arteritis  is  a  descriptive  term  applii'd  to  a  jtroliferating  affec- 
tion involving  the  external  arterial  coat.  It  is  attended  l)y  diffuse  or 
circumscribed  thickenings  and  c(jnnective-tissue  increase.  The  pcriv;is- 
cular  sheaths  of  the  cerebi'al  vessels  become  choked.  This,  taken  with 
the  weakened  arterial  wall,  favors  the  formation  of  saccular  dilatations. 
In  many  instances  the  cereljral  vessels  become  beaded  with  minute  aneur- 
ysms, wiiich  are  prone  to  develop  at  the  branching  points.  In  them- 
selves these  miliary  aneurysms  favor  rupture,  and  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  arterial  and  capillary  walls  increases  this  danger.  As  a  fact,  they 
are  the  almost  invarialile  source  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  can  usually 
be  found  l)y  carefully  washing  out  the  clot. 

Peri-arteritis  is  frequently  caused  by,  or  at  least  associated  with, 
Bright's  disease.  It  may  be  induced  by  tubercular  infection,  which 
usually  invades  the  cranium  by  the  arterial  route.  It  is  a  concomitant 
of  the  involution  of  advanced  years  and  of  ai"tcriosclerosis.  Syphilis 
may  produce  it,  as  may  gout,  rheumatism,  and  alcohol.  Symptoms  are 
very  vague  and  indefinite,  or  absent,  until  hemorrhage  or  infarction  gives 
rise  to  plegic  disturbances.  The  condition  should  be  suspected  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease  and  in  cases  showing  arterial  degeneration  elsewhere. 

Chronic  arteritis,  atheroma,  endarteritis  deformans,  is  frequently 
found  in  the  large  cerebral  vessels,  particularly  those  at  the  base, 
and  especially  the  basilar.  The  atheromatous  plaque  originates  in 
the  occlusion  or  inflammation  of  the  nutrient  artery,  or  vasa  vasorum. 
This  produces  an  infarct  largely  confined  to  the  middle  tunic  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  fatty  degeneration  that  ensues  is  eventually  replaced  by 
calcareous  deposits.  The  vessel  may  he  completely  encircled  by  such 
a  patch,  or  numerous  atheromatous  islands  may  be  found.  By  their 
coalescence  the  entire  artery  becomes  rigid  and  brittle.  At  first  the 
intima  covers  the  plaques  smoothly,  but  it  is  prone  to  break  down,  leav- 
ing the  calcareous  matter  expcjsed  in  the  blood-stream.  This  frequently 
leads  to  local  deposits  of  fibrin  from  the  blood,  which  may  cause  throm- 
botic closure  of  the  vessel  or  wash  away  in  embolic  masses  or  particles, 
to  produce  disturbance  farther  along  the  course  of  the  arterial  current. 
In  the  same  way  calcareous  particles  may  be  cast  into  the  stream,  and, 
lodging  in  the  narrowing  channel,  cause  secondary  mischief.  An- 
other effect  of  atheroma  is  to  narrow  the  lumen  of  the  affected  vessel 
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through  tlie  thickening  of  its  walls  and  the  swelling  of  the  internal  coat. 
Again,  by  weakening  the  vessel-wall,  atheroma  may  produce  dilata- 
tion and  lead  to  an  aneurysm.  The  small  arteries  arising  at  the  seat  of 
atheromatous  invasion  may  be  occluded,  though  the  parent  vessel  re- 
mains pervious.  Collateral  territories  are  thus  cut  oft',  while  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  remains  active.  The  rigidity  and  brittleness  of  the 
artery  favor  rupture  and  hemorrhage. 

Atheroma  may  be  considered  as  a  purely  senile  condition  in  many 
cases,  a  jjart  of  the  involutionary  changes  of  the  organism  in  advanced 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  gout,  rheumatism,  great  muscular  strain- 
ing, overindulgence  in  alcohol,  lead  poisoning,  and  syphilis  are  addi- 
tional causes.  Lancereaux  says  chronic  malarial  infection  may  cause 
atheroma.  Causes  are  frequently  comVjined  in  a  given  case,  as  gout 
and  senility.  Atheroma,  though  usually  found  after  middle  life, 
has  been  noted  in  the  aorta  and  large  systemic  vessels  in  children  and 
even  in  infants. 

The  symptoms  of  atheroma  of  the  cerebral  vessels  are  usually  vague 
and  uncertain  until  thrombosis,  aneurysm,  or  hemorrhage  has  been  added. 
It  may  be  reasonably  suspected  when  the  condition  in  the  heart,  aorta, 
and  palpable  systemic  arteries  indicates  its  generalized  distribution. 
Protracted  nosebleed  after  middle  life  is  generally  due  to  arterial  de- 
generation of  carotid  branches  in  the  nasal  spaces  and  a  rather  connnon 
forerunner  of  cerebral  arterial  accident.  ^  Lesion  of  the  optic  chiasm 
by  bilateral  atheromatous  thickenings  of  the  carotids  pressing  ujxjn  it 
has  been  noted.  Double  temporal  hemianopsia  may  tlius  be  produced. 
The  formation  of  an  aneurysmal  tumor  gives  rise  to  its  own  localizing 
symptoms.  Kesulting  iiemorrhage  and  thrombosis  present  symptoms 
related  to  the  structures  that  are  injured  or  destroyed. 

The  treatment  of  atheroma  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. 

Arteriosclerosis,  arteriocapillary  fbrosin,  is  always  a  general- 
ized systemic  condition,  but  it  may  be  more  accentuated  in  certain 
bodily  organs  and  there  give  rise  to  local  symptom  groups.  Its  eifect 
upon  cereljral  activity  is  most  important.  According  to  Sansoni,  tiie 
changes  brought  about  are  due  to  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood,  whieii 
acts  upon  the  fibroid  elements  of  various  tissues,  but  preeminently  ui^on 
those  of  the  arterial  channels.  The  essential  histological  modification 
consists  of  a  fibroid  proliferation  or  fibrosis.  In  certain  locations  this 
acts  meciianically  to  strangulate  associated  structures,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  arteries,  where  the  muscular  fibers  are  thus  invaded  and  even  dis- 
placed. The  walls  of  the  entire  arterial  system  become  thickened. 
This  may  be  due  :  (1)  To  thickening  of  the  internal  coat,  which  may  go 
on  to  the  complete  obliteration  of  small  vessels,  or  (2),  commencing  first 
in  the  e.xternal  wall,  the  disease  may  spread  inward,  usually  causing  at 
first  some  iivpertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  (3)  the  fil)rosis  may 
originate  outside  of  the  arterioles,  which  are  involved  secondarily  by 
extension  of  the  process  to  them.  Tlic  various  initial  locations  of  the 
disease  seem  to  depend  upon  the  mode  of  the  poisonous  invasion.  In 
one  instance  it  att'ccts  the  intima  directly  from  the  blood-stream,  in 
'  K.  Kompc,  "Arch.  f.  Laryngol.,"  1899. 
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another  the  outer  coat  from  the  perivascular  or  lynijihatic  space,  and  in 
the  third  variety  the  tilirous  structures  of  parcnchynuitous  organs  arc 
disturbed  through  the  lymph-channels.  All  these  varieties  may  l)e 
found  in  the  same  case. 

This  condition  has  a  number  of  pathological  associations.  Atlieniiiia 
is  present  in  about  one-half  the  cases.  Cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion, hepatic  cirrhosis,  Bright's  disease,  asthma,  angina  pectoris,  and 
mitral  stenosis  are  frequently  associated  and  due  to  identical  changrs. 
The  eifcct  of  arteriosclerosis  is  to  diminisli  the  arterial  caliber  ami 
thereby  lessen  nutrition.  This  may  reach  a  complete  degree  and  in  the 
l)rain  give  rise  to  localized  anemia  and  softening. 

The  nature  of  the  poison  \vhich  stimulates  the  fibroid  activity  is 
obscure.  Loomis  says  the '•  general  fibrosis  has  its  origin  in  a  fibroid 
diathesis  either  hereditary  or  acquired,"  but  this  cxj)lains  iiotiiing.  By 
some  writers  defective  elimination,  particularly  that  from  the  kidney,  is 
accused.  Arteriosclerosis  is  certainly  an  accompaniment  of  old  age  and 
is  a  fair  index  of  the  wear  and  tear  the  individual  has  undergone  and  of 
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the  remaining  vital  capacity.  We  find  it  often  a  marked  family  charac- 
teristic. It  is  also  clear  that  chronic  intoxications  by  alcohol,  lead,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  syphilis  favor  it  strongly.  Overeating,  repeated  nnis- 
cular  strains,  and  intestinal,  renal,  muscular,  and  cutaneous  sluggishness 
count  for  something  in  its  causation. 

The  rcri'bral  xi/mptonis  jjroduced  bv  arteriosclerosis  cover  a  ^v)(le 
range,  but  are  all  due  to  faults  of  Ijrain-nutrition.  They  embrace  tiiose 
of  senility,  premature  senility,  and  degenerative  processes,  both  chronic 
and  acute.  The  highest  and  most  delicate  brain-functions  are  likely  to 
be  first  aifected.  We,  therefore,  find  lessened  mentality,  aphasia,  and 
inonojilegias  or  mere  clumsiness  of  the  hands.  Paresthesias  are  vciy 
common.  Hemiplegic  and  diplegic  manifestations  are  observed.  At  first 
these  symptoms  are  temporary  and  recurrent,  but  unless  the  arterial 
condition  improves,  they  tend  to  become  more  and  more  continuous 
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aud  permanent.  Slight  attacks  of  hebetude  or  sleepiness  may  eventuate 
in  stupor,  coma,  and  even  in  death.  Jacksonian  and  generalized  con- 
vulsions, syncopic  attacks,  and  periods  of  mental  confusion  are  all  within 
the  range  of  this  protean  malady.  If  the  fibroid  change  occludes  a 
cerebral  vessel,  it  acts  like  a  thrombus,  to  which,  indeed,  it  often  leads, 
and  a  softened  infarct  results  in  permanent  loss  of  localized  brain- 
function.  Many  islands  of  softening  and  many  sclerotic  patches  may 
be  due  t(^  this  cause  and  present  multiple  symptoms.  DitJ'use  sclerotic 
processes  in  the  cortex  are  ass(jciated  with  it,  and  it  underlies  some 
of  the  cerebral  lesions  of  general  paresis  and  tabes.  Associated  minor 
symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  headache,  insomnia,  irritability,  lack  of  mental 
energy  and  muscular  force,  and  the  craving  for  stinndants,  all  point  to 
the  lowered  imtrition  of  the  brain.  All  the  manifestations  of  cerebral 
arteriosclerosis  are  likely  to  come  at  first  in  gusts  and  waves. 

Symptoms. — The  physical  examination  of  a  case  of  arteriosclerosis 
usually  demonstrates  a  tortuous,  rigid,  frontal  artery,  sometimes  moving 
under  the  skin  in  a  vermicular  manner  at  each  pulse-wave.  The  cornea 
commonly  is  the  seat  of  a  marked  senile  arcus.  The  radials,  brachials, 
femorals,  and  all  palpable  arterial  trunks  are  tense  and  rigid.  The  pulse 
is  one  of  high  tension.  A  light  finger  imperfectly  detects  it,  but  it  seems 
to  increase  as  pressure  is  applied  and  can  hardly  lie  ohliterated.  The 
spiiygmomanometer  gives  abnormalh'  high  readings.  There  is  usually 
an  enlarged,  laboring  heart,  and  often  roughened  valvular  sounds.  The 
second  .sound  is  invariably  accentuated.  The  urine  is  likely  to  show  al- 
bumin and  the  formed  elements  that  mark  chronic  nephritis.  Often  the 
quantity  of  urea  is  scanty  or  markedly  deficient.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
is  common.  A  constipated  habit  is  the  rule,  and  the  general  health  is 
below  par.  In  less  advanced  cases  the  general  indications  of  the  arterial 
state  may  be  very  slight  and  yet  the  cerebral  mischief  may  be  extensive. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  syphilitic  varieties.  The  same  processes 
that  take  place  in  cerebral  structures  affect  the  cord,  and  may,  and  often 
do,  give  rise  to  organic  mischief,  furnishing  the  basis  of  many  system- 
atized and  unsystematizeil  cord-lesions. 

The  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis  affecting  the  brain  must  be  under- 
taken at  an  early  stage  if  much  is  to  be  accomplished.  Toxic  causes,  if 
present,  mu.st  be  eliminated.  Sy])hilis,  gout,  lead  jxiisoning,  alcohol- 
ism, renal,  ])ulmonary,  and  cardiac  conditions  must  receive  their 
aj)|)ropriate  management.  The  arterial  spasm  due  to  the  local  irri- 
tation of  the  muscular  tunic,  and  perhaps  also  to  uric  products  in 
the  circulation,  must  i)e  overcome.  To  relieve  the  spasm  the  nitrites, 
especially  nitroglycerin,  may  be  given  at  short  intervals.  ^Mercurials 
and  much  drinking  water  to  cleanse  the  intestines  and  .stimulate  the 
kidnevs  are  valuable  aids.  Alkaline  waters  such  as  Vichy  and  the  litliia 
waters  are  good.  Unless  the  water  is  freely  excreted  it  will  cause  an 
increase  of  arterial  pressure  which  is  to  be  avokled.  Care  of  the  digest- 
ive tract  and  of  the  diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  All  excesses  must 
cease.  A  simjile,  easily  digested  regimen,  with  a  very  limited  amount 
of  red  meats,  starches,  and  sugars,  should  be  ordered.  The  skin  should 
be  kept  active  by  baths,  frictions,  and  massage.  If  muscular  exercises 
are  for  anv  reason  contraindicated  or  not  available,  massage  may  take 
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their  place.  An  outdoor  habit  should  be  cultivated,  and  chan<Te  of 
scene  may  do  much  to  reduce  the  mental  distress  and  vague  hroodiucs. 
Of  all  medicine  directed  toward  improving  the  arterial  condition,  the 
iodids  easily  hold  first  rank,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
potassium  salts  depress  the  heart's  action  and  perhaps  add  to  the  arterial 
overtension.  Sodiimi  iodid  is  much  to  be  preferred  and  is  usually 
better  tolerated.  This  should  be  gi\'en  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains  after  meals,  and  continued  for  months  and  years,  \vith  short 
inter\-als.  A  good  plan  is  to  order  the  iodid  discontinued  during  every 
fifth  week.  Tonics  are  almost  invariably  required.  Arsenic  can  be 
readily  given  with  the  iodid,  and  strychnin  is  perhaps  the  best  aid  to  the 
laboring  heart.  Avoid  digitalis  and  everything  else  that  tends  to  in- 
crease arterial  tension.  No  harm  seems  to  come  from  the  frequent  use 
of  amyl  nitrite  or  trinitrin,  and  the  prompt,  though  transient,  relief  pro- 
duced is  often  very  gratifying,  liesides  in  a  way  confirming  the  diagnosis. 

Under  such  a  plan  of  treatment,  aphasias,  mental  disturbance, 
hemiparesis,  and  many  other  symptoms  of  brain  disturbance  will  some- 
times rapidly  clear  up  and,  if  not  cured,  remain  in  abeyance  for  years, 
provided  moderation  in  all  things  be  the  rule  of  life.  The  prognosis, 
however,  should  be  guarded,  as  we  know  that  brain-cells  degenerate 
beyond  recovery  if  entirely  deprived  of  their  blood-supply  for  a  few 
hours.  At  best  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  arteriosclerosis  signifies 
a  shortened  life-lease. 

Syphilitic  Arteritis. — It  is  now  generally  recognized  tliat  wTe- 
bral  arteritis  from  svpliilitic  infection  may  be  a  comparatively  early 
manifestation  of  the  disease.  Ogilvie  shows  from  Naunyn's  statistics 
that  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  present  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  cases  during  tiio  first  year  following  the  initial  lesion,  i)iit  tliey 
may  ajijiear  even  after  a  score  f)f  years.  The  liasilar,  carotids,  circle 
of  Willis,  and  large  cerebral  arteries  are  those  usually  implicated,  but 
smaller  brain-arteries  may  be  similarly  diseased.  The  specific  iiifiara- 
mation  may  ])roducc  a  peri-arteritis  and  nodular  plaques  that  look  some- 
thing like  those  of  atheroma,  or  it  may  invade  and  infiltrate  all  the 
arterial  walls  with  gnnnny  ])roducts,  commencing  either  as  an  endarter- 
itis or  a  peri-arteritis.  Long-standing  syphilitic  arteritis,  especially  of  the 
large  vessels  of  the  base,  produces  a  sclerous  degeneration  that  docs  not 
calcify.  It  is  generally  circumscribed  in  small  patches,  causing  bulging 
of  the  internal  and  external  coats,  deforming  the  artery  and  altering  its 
capacity. 

Syphilitic  arteritis  leads  to  :  (1)  Olistruction  of  the  vessel  by  the  pro- 
duction of  thromljosis  or  liy  an  obliterating  endarteritis ;  (2)  rupture 
and  hemorrhage,  and  (3)  aneurysm.  It  may  appear  at  any  age  and 
may  follow  inherited  syphilis  in  children  and  even  in  adults. 

The  most  prominent  indications  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  cereliral 
arteries  are  the  prodromata.  Of  these  the  syphilitic  headache,  coming  on 
usually  toward  evening  and  lasting  until  midnight,  is  the  most  distinct- 
ive. Excc])t  that  due  to  tumor,  it  is  the  most  intense  and  unmanage- 
able headache  with  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  deal.  *'r- 
dinarily  it  is  not  confined  to  any  portion  of  the  head,  but  is  describeil  as 
being  somewhat  superficial,  unlike  the  deep-seated  pain  of  tumor.     Ln- 
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less  the  condition  is  now  recognized  or,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  sponta- 
neously subsides,  disturbances  in  the  cortex  are  likely  to  appear,  marked 
by  paresthesias  and  loss  of  power  in  the  extremities  or  disturbance  of 
speech  and  the  special  senses.  After  vacillating  symptoms  of  this 
character,  which  have  a  tendency  to  recur  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  an  apoplectic  stroke,  due  to  sudden  rupture  of  the  vessel, 
may  ensue,  or  a  complete  tlirombosis  lead  to  cerebral  softening.  \Mien 
hemorrhage  or  tlirombosis  takes  place  the  headache  usually  disappears, 
or  sometimes  it  disappears  a  few  days  before  the  onset  oi'  serious  results. 
The  symptoms  are  tiiose  of  cortical  irritation  and  the  eventual  onset  of 
paralysis  is  usually  nf)t  marked  by  comjilcte  loss  of  consciousness,  ex- 
cept in  the  hemorrhagic  form,  and  coma  is  tlie  great  exception.  Apha- 
sia, facial  paralysis,  monoplegia,  paresthetic  tinglings,  preceded  by  a  his- 
tory of  violent  headache,  with  nocturnal  exacerbations,  strongly  indicate 
syi)iiilitic  disease  of  tlie  cerebral  arteries,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  his- 
tory of  specific  infection.  As  has  been  siiown  l)y  Ciiarcdt,  almost  invari- 
ably there  is  some  degree  of  basilar  syphilitic  meningitis  in  these  cases  and 
transient  or  permanent  disturbance  of  the  ocular  apparatus  is  often  added. 

According  to  Ciiarrier  and  Klippel,  tlie  chief  groups  of  cerel)ral  mani- 
festations of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries  are:  (1)  Apuplcxv; 
(2)  paralysis  from  obliterating  arterial  disease  ;  (.'!)  slight  aphakia  and 
transitory  varying  palsies,  and  (4)  intellectual  disturbance  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  general  paresis.    Syphilis  is  the  basis  of  true  general  paresis. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  sliould  be  energetic  even  when  it  is 
diagnosed  early,  and  will  be  discussed  at  length  under  tlie  eonsitlcration 
of  (feneral  Syjihilitie  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Svstem. 

Acute  arterial  degenerations  of  an  amyloid  and  fatty  eiiaracter 
affecting  the  cerebral  vessels  may  tbllnw  numerous  states  marked  by 
various  systeniit^  infi'ctions.  Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  tliev  give 
rise  to  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  and  tiie.se  are  usualls'  (iversliadowed 
by  tlie  general  state,  liujiture  and  hemorrhage  or  thrombosis  and 
softening  may  be  due  to  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE  AND  THE  HEMIPLEGIC 

STATE. 

Excepting  traumatic  eases,  lieniorrliage  into  the  sulisfance  of  the 
brain  is  a  secondary  or  terminal  effect  of  degenerative  or  infianinia- 
tory  disease  of  the  cerebral  l)lood-vessel.'<,  almost  invarialilv  of  the 
arteries.  Usually  of  comjiaratively  slight  seriousness  in  itself,  tlie  re- 
sulting injury  or  destruction  of  important  brain-structures  entails  per- 
nianent  (li.-vibility  if  an  early  fatality  is  escaped.  All  parts  of  the 
eneephalon  are  subject  to  arterial  disease  and  resulting  hemorrhage,  but 
certiiin  locations  jiresent  special  liabilities.  The  most  frequent  site  is  in 
the  distribution  of  the  lenticulostriate  arteries  arising  directlv  fnim   the 
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trunk  of  tlie  middle  cerebral  ;md  supplying  the  basal  ganglia  and  their 
internal  and  external  capsules.  Of  these,  the  anterior  branch  is  the 
so-called  artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  After  the  region  of  the  basal 
ganglia  and  capsules,  in  order  of  frequency  as  sites  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, follow  the  centrum  ovale,  cortex,  cerebellum,  pons,  medulla,  crura, 
and  corpus  callosuni.  So  commonly,  however,  docs  hemorrhage  occur 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  giuiglia  that  a  somewhat  definite  clini- 
cal type  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  presented.  This  will  first  engage 
our  attention,  and  then  the  less  frequent  sorts  and  varieties,  all  of  which 
have  sym])toms  in  common,  may  be  rapidly  sketched. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Cerebral  hemorrhage  of  the  cajisular 
variety  occurs  with  about  equal  frequency  on  the  t«o  sides  of  the  brain. 
The  quantity  of  lilood  I'xtravasated  depends  upon  two  factors,  (1)  the 
size  of  the  lilood-vesscl  and  (2)  the  arterial  jiressurc,  but  the  jires- 
sure  is  nuich  the  more  imjiortant  of  the  two.  According  to  AVcrnicke 
''the  apoplectic  or  traumatic  effect  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
amount  of  effuseil  blood  into  the  square  of  the  jiressure  with  which 
it  is  extravasatcd."  Ordinarily  the  hemorrhage  commences  in  the  an- 
terior jiortion  of  the  lenticular  nuclois  and  scjiarates  or  tears  through 
the  adjoining  structures,  invading  the  internal  ca])sule,  the  external  cap- 
sule, and  the  optic  thalamus.  It  may  extend  upward  into  the  centrum 
ovale  or  tear  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  finally  break  through  info 
the  pial  spaces  at  the  base  near  the  optic  chiasm.  Very  exccj)tionaily 
the  blood  breaks  through  the  cortex  of  the  convexity,  but  ordinarily  it 
is  arrested  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  gray  matter. 

Recent  hemorrhages  show  a  coagulum  bathed  in  scrum  and  non- 
adherent to  the  surface  of  the  hemorrhagic  pocket.  After  a  few  days 
the  serum  is  relatively  increased,  the  coagulum  is  contracted,  and  is 
attached  to  the  adjoining  structures  by  fibrinous  trabecuhe.  Absorjrtion 
of  the  serum  then  folhtws.  The  ch)t  is  resorbed  in  part,  and  finally 
only  an  ocherous  mass  remains,  made  up  of  l)lood-cry.stals,  pigment, 
and  fatty  detritus.  By  thickening  and  partici]>ation  of  the  surrounding 
brain  a  sort  of  cyst  is  formed.  If  it  is  small  and  its  walls  coapt, 
cicatrization  may  ensue.  About  large  so-called  ap(!])lectic  cysts  there  is 
usually  a  zone  of  degeneration  and  fatty  softening.  This  is  often  the 
seat  of  minute  hemorrhages,  and  is  likely  to  undergo  inflammatory 
changes  or  by  infection  become  jiurulent.  An  abscess  thus  results  in 
which,  sometimes,  the  jiartially  organized  hemorrhagic  clot  floats. 

Even  in  recent  hemorrhages  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  the 
origin  of  the  blood.  By  carefully  washing  away  the  clot  under  water 
miliary  aneurj-sms  are  almost  certain  to  be  found.  They  bead  the 
arterial  vessels  that  are  brought  to  light,  and  sometimes  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  find  the  minute  sac  originally  ruptured  and  still  containing 
a  fragment  of  organized  clot.  Other  vascular  lesions  that  occasionally 
give  rise  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  amyloid,  hyaline,  syphilitic,  and  fatty 
arterial  degenerations  and  acute  infective  arteritis.  Not  infrequently 
cerebral  hemorrhage  is  secondary  to  a  softening  through  which  the  artery 
is  robbed  of  its  pro])er  support  and  nutrition.  In  ancient  eases 
cicatrization  and  spreading  degenerative  changes  usually  obscure  the 
exact  vascular  fault. 
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The  motor  tracts  that  are  cut  by  the  lesion  present  a  descending  de- 
generation whicii  extends  downward  the  whole  length  of  the  neuron.  In 
the  cord  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  usually  both  involved,  but  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion.  Exceptionally  in  cases  of  long 
standing,  changes  in  the  upper  motor  tract  entail  secondary  disturbance 
on  the  lower  motor  and  trophic  neuron,  and  an  amyotrophic  condition 
is  superadded,  with  corresponding  degeneration  in  the  anterior  horns. 

Etiology. — In  any  given  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  there  are, 
ordinarily,  a  numljer  of  causative  elements.  Almost  invariably  there  are 
(1)  hifih  arterkd  tendon  and  (2)  lowered  arterial  resistance.  The  causes 
of  miliary  ancurvsm  arc  nuich  the  same  as  those  of  rigid  arteries, 
atheroma,  and  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  strongly  acting  heart  drives 
the  blood-column  tiirough  the  rigid  aorta  and  caroti<l,  and  its  full  force 
falls  upon  tiie  arteries  arising  from  the  circle  of  Willis.  These  are 
of  comparatively  small  caliber,  and,  not  having  outlets  by  anastomosis, 
oppose  a  dead  wall  of  resistance  to  the  directly  receivi'd  cardiac  iiujtulse. 
Hurroundcd  in  turn  by  perivascular  spaces  and  not  supporti'd  by  firm 
parenchymatous  tissues,  their  walls  weakened  l)y  age  or  infection  and 
vielding  at  numerous  points  to  the  formation  of  ssiccular  dilatations, 
arterial  rupture  naturally  follows. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  those  tiiat  ])ro- 
dnce  or  tend  to  jiroduce  the  primal  arti'rial  disease.  Advanced  age, 
gout,  alcoholism,  rheumatism,  plumbism,  and  syphilis  are  cJu-onic  states 
favoring  it.  Acittr  liiffctintis,  tending  to  jn'oduee  acute  arteritis  or 
amyloid  and  fatty  dcgeneratidns,  such  as  puerperal  infection,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  etc.,  are  possilile  active  factors.  ]VI(oopiiii/-ciiiir/l(  in  chil- 
dren is  an  occasional  cause,  the  factors  of  strain,  infection  and  lowered 
resistance  all  being  present.  An  undoubted  hereditary  tendctici/  to 
cerebral  licmori'hagc  is  sometimes  encountered.  The  writer  is  familiar 
witii  one  familv  of  eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  nine  lA'  whom  have 
died  from  cerebral  apo])lexy.  The  so-called  apoplectic  habit  has  no 
significance  if  not  associated  witii  other  predisposing  conditions.  The 
relation  of  a(/e  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  an  important  one.  During 
tlie  first  year  of  life  it  is  relatively  fri>(iuent,  and  drops  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  first  decade.  Gowcrs  states  that  a  proiKntion  of  1.8  to  everA'  1000 
inidcr  the  age  of  ten  have  suffered  from  tliis  accident.  From  ten  to 
twenty-five  it  is  infreipient,  and  then  rapidly  mounts,  reaching  its  maxi- 
nmm  at  about  fifty-five,  thence  again  descending,  and  seldom  occurs  after 
sevcntv-fivc  years  of  age.  The  male  xc.r  shows  consideralile  preponder- 
ance, about  three  males  to  two  females  suffeiing  from  cercl)ral  hemor- 
rhage. This  is  due  to  their  greater  tendency  to  excesses  and  increased 
liability  to  exposures.  Temperate  climates  and  winter  month.s  show  an 
excess  of  cases  over  the  opposite  conditions. 

Evervthing  which  in(hices  an  accelerated  circulation  mu-t  be  ranked 
as  an  inciting  cause.  All  physical,  mental,  and  moral  sharks,  and 
all  intcuse  emotions  may  lead  to  cerebral  apoplexy  in  those  predisposed. 
Muscular  rftorts,  cougiiing,  sneezing,  straining  at  stool,  coitus,  and 
voniitiui,^  have  iu«hice(i  it.  "derangements  of  the  circulation  with  cardiac 
effort,  due  to  exposure  to  the  cold  or  from  a  cold  bath  or  a  l)atli  after  a 
full  meal,  have  ser\-ed  to  rupture  the  diseased  artery.     In  the  Great  Lakes 
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region  of  this  country  the  frequent  sudden  changes  in  barometric  pressure 
attended  as  they  very  ofteu  are  l)y  extraordinary  variations  in  atmospheric 
humidity  and  temperature,  constitute  a  menace,  if  they  do  not  furnish  an 
inciting  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.     It  often  follows  a  debauch. 

Symptoms. — The  on.tet  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  of  the  capsular 
variety  is  almost  invariably  al)rupt,  and  constitutes  the  tvjte  of  cerdiral 
apoplexy  that  is  familiarly  and  properly  called  "a  stroke."  In  very 
exceptional  cases  it  is  j'l'eceded  by  momentary  confusion,  vertigo,  un- 
easiness, or  other  vague  subjective  disturbance.  ]\Iost  of  the  alleged 
prodroinata  are  merely  symptomatic  of  the  arterial  condition  that  always 
precedes  the  stroke,  and  are  common  to  peri-arteritis  and  arteriosclerosis. 
A  hypertrophicd  heart,  rigid  artery,  and  high  arterial  tension,  a  con- 
tracted kidney  and  albuminuria,  with  or  without  formed  kidney  ele- 
ments, are  of  some  value  in  presaging  an  apoplectic  seizure  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  patient,  ordinarily,  is  stricken  down, 
and  in  the  foudroyant  cases  may  die  instantly.  If  walking,  he  falls 
heavily,  or  if  sitting,  reels  out  of  his  chair.  Consciousness  is  alnidst 
instantly  abolished.  The  action  of  any  of  the  inciting  causes  named 
above  will  correspondingly  affect  the  opening  scene.  At  first  the  face 
is  pale,  the  jni])ils  contracted,  and  muscular  twitchings  or,  rarely,  active 
general  convulsions  may  occur.  There  may  be  consideraiile  motor 
restlessness  and  uneasiness  until  coma  becomes  profound. 

In  the  apoplectic  state  that  follows  the  patient  lies  inert,  uncxm- 
scious,  breathing  slowly  and  stertorously,  and  often  presenting  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  Tlie  face  is  mottled  or  even  deeply  con- 
gested, covered  with  perspiration,  and  expressionless.  The  half-open 
eyes  present  sluggish  or  inactive  and  usually  contracted  pupils.  The 
conjunctiva  is  usually  congested  and  insensible,  and  the  palpebral  reflex 
is  wanting.  All  forms  of  sensibility  are  abolish.ed.  The  sphincters  are 
relaxed  and  the  liuibs  limp.  There  is  usually  urinary  retention,  and 
overflow  occurs  later.  At  this  time  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  hemisphere  has  been  injured.  Sometimes,  by  careful  examina- 
tion, the  paralyzed  side  is  found  more  completely  relaxed  than  the  other, 
in  which,  perha])s,  some  slight  resistance  to  passive  movements  is  present, 
or  the  sound  limbs  when  raised  do  not  fall  so  heavily.  There  is  also, 
even  from  the  first,  a  tendency  for  the  patient  to  direct  his  face  and  eyes 
in  conjugate  deviation  to  the  side  of  the  brain  that  contains  the  hemor- 
rhage. This  indicates  muscular  ]iaralysis  on  the  side  from  which  they 
are  turned.  This  deviation  nnist  not  be  of  the  spasmodic  sort,  which  has 
an  opposite  significance.  Uhthoff'  has  found  a  choked  disc  in  eleven 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  optic  neuritis  in  six  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  and  retinal  hemorrhage  in  nearly  three  per  cent.  At 
first  all  the  cutaneous  and  muscle  reflexes  are  temporarily  increased,  but 
immediately  subside  anrl  tend  to  disappear.  The  superficial  reflexes, 
as  a  rule,  are  soon  abolished  on  the  paralyzed  side.  The  unilateral 
absence  of  abdominal,  cremasteric,  plantar,  and  conjimctival  responses 
furnishes  important  information  in  the  early  hours  of  the  attack.  The 
toe-sign  of  Babinski  almost  invariably  develops  on  the  affected  side 
»  "Neurolog.  Centralbl.,"  No.  20,  1909,  p.  1106. 
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within  a  few  hours,  even  within  a  few  minutes,  and  persists  indefinitely. 
The  comatose  condition  either  deepens  into  death  or  passes  ofT. 

After  a  variable  period  of  hours  or  even  days  the  coma,  in  cases  not 
immediately  fatal,  gl-adually  yields  to  torpor,  "in  which  the  patient  can 
be  partially  roused  by  strong  and  especially  by  painful  stimulation.  He 
pushes  away  the  pinching  fingers  of  the  examiner,  mutters  a  little,  takes  a 
deep,  quick  inspiration,  or  othenvise  manifests  discomfort.  Then  he 
hears  loud  voice-sounds,  and  finally  sIkjws,  by  facial  expression  and 
attempts  at  speech,  that  he  has  reg-ained  partial  consciousness.  If  undis- 
turbed, he  relapses  into  stertorous  sleep,  and  the  expired  air  puffs  out  the 
flabby  cheek  of  the  i)aralyzed  side  of  the  face  and  escapes  through  the 
angle  of  the  moutii  on  that  side.      Finally  consciousness  is  restored. 

Shortly  after  the  stroke  the  rectal  tmnjxrdture  is  slightly  lowered,  but 
is  likely  to  rise  a  little  abf)ve  normal  after  a  dav  or  two.  In  all  cases 
after  a  few  hours  the  tem]KTature  will  be  found  higiier  on  tlie  side  from 
which  the  eyes  are  averted — that  is,  on  the  paralyzed  side — than  on  the 
other.  This  is  true  of  the  mouth,  face,  trinik,  and  ixtreniitics,  and  the 
difference  amounts  to  from  1°  to  2°  F.  At  the  same  time  this  WMrmer, 
paralyzed  side  often  shows  increased  perspiration,  and  usually  an  in- 
tensified redness  and  congestion  as  compared  with  the  other. 

The  motor  loss  in  this  variety  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  hemiplegic. 
After   consciousness   has  partly  returned  its  distribution  can  be  plainly 


Fig.  85.— Right  tieiniparesi.s  with  !itlieto.''is  in  liand.     1,  Ordinary  expression  ;  2,  spusiuudic  involuntary 
laiigbttT,  showing  liilaleral  aclion  of  facial  muscles. 

determined.  Usually  the  arm  is  nmch  more  affected  than  the  leg,  and 
the  fiice  siiows  great  variations  of  implication  in  different  cases.  In  some 
it  is  scarcely  affected.  As  a  rule,  the  distal  portion  of  the  limb  is  much 
more  affected  tiian  the  portion  near  the  trunk.  The  hand  thus  suffers 
proportionately  more  than  the  arm  or  shoulder,  the  foot  than  the  thigh. 
The  muscles  of  the  trunk,  being  paired  and  fully  represented  bilaterally 
in  the  cortex,  do  not  show  nmch  one-sided  loss  of  jtower.  A  careful 
examination  will,  however,  detect  reduced  respiratory  excursions  on  the 
palsied  .^idc  in  fon-t'd  res])iratory  movements,  and  unilateral  weakness  in 
the  acts  of  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.  *  The  facial  a.<ti/mmetry  offers  several 
iinp()rtaut  and  siaiiificant  peculitUMties.  Except  in  the  rarest  instances  it 
is  oulv  tiic  lower  half  of  the  ficial-nerve  distribution  that  is  nmch  im- 
paired. The  frontal  and  orbicular  regions  show  but  little  lack  of  power; 
'  Sicard,  ".\rch.  de  Xeurolog.,"  Dec,  1S99. 
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the  brows  are  raised,  the  eyes  close  and  open  nearly  as  well  as  ever,  hut 
a  slight  unilateral  paretic  defect  is  certainly  present  as  a  rule.  In  the 
lower  face  the  lack  of  muscular  power  and  tone  allows  the  mouth,  cliiii, 
and  even  the  nose  to  deviate  to  the  sound  side.  All  voluntary  attempts 
to  use  the  labial,  nasal,  and  zygomatic  muscles  increase  the  deformity, 
but  usualh-  in  emotional  expression,  as  in  laughing  or  weeping,  the  lack 
of  synmietry  tends  to  disappear  (Fig.  85).  Only  when  the  basal  ganglia, 
and  particularly  the  thalamus,  are  seriously  in\'aded  by  the  hemor- 
rhage do  emotional  expressions  also  intensify  the  one-sidedness.  E\en 
then  the  retention  of  power  in  the  upper  half  of  the  face  distinguishes 
this  palsy  from  that  of  disease  of  the  seventh  nerve.  The  conjugate 
de^•iation  of  head  and  eyes  passes  away  as  consciousness  returns,  but 
the  tongue  when  protruded  usually  turns  strongly  to  the  paralyzed  side, 
owing  to  the  weakness  in  the  corresponding  genioglossus.  With  the 
tongue  protruded  the  patient  cannot  move  its  tip  across  the  median 
line  toward  the  sound  side  nor  thrust  it  so  strongly  into  the  sound  cheek. 
Ade'iation  of  the  tongue  toward  the  aft'ected  side  is  not  a  rare  occurrence. 
Jones'  has  found  it  to  be  the  case  in  over  10  per  cent,  of  hemiplegics. 
This  lack  of  muscular  power  in  the  tongue  and  lips  tends  to  muffle  and* 
thicken  the  speech,  which  may  even  become  nasal,  as  the  .soft  pahite 
shares  in  the  muscular  weakening  and  droops  on  the  paralyzed  side. 
Aphasia  is  not  ordinarily  produced  by  capsular  hemorrhage.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  lesion  implicates  the  corticopeduncular  speech- 
tracts,  producing  a  variety  of  motor  aphasia  marked  largely  by  ataxic 
control  of  the  muscles  of  speech-production. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — As  consciousness  returns  after  the  stroke, 
ordinarily  tiic  complete  cutaneous  in.sensibility  disappears.  Only  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  lesion  destroys  the  sensory  pathway  in  the  pos- 
terior third  of  the  po.sterior  limb  of  the  capsule  do  we  have  ])ersistent 
heiaianedhpsui  corresponding  to  tiie  hemiplegia.  This  identical  anesthetic 
field  is  sometimes  encountered  in  hy.steria,  which  may  indeed  be  iiiduccd 
by  the  shock  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  as  well  as  by  any  other  accident, 
and  may  give  rise  to  a  perplexing  combination.  Close  scrutiny  for 
other  evidence  of  antecedent  hysteria  sliould  be  made  in  all  such  cases. 
Tiie  sensory  disturbance  in  the  limbs  is  usually  more  pronounced  toward 
their  distal  extremities,  where  the  paralysis  is  also  always  most  marked 
and  persistent.  Hemianopsia  is  frecjuently  present  immediately  after  the 
stroke,  but  usually  pa.sses  away  in  a  few  days  with  the  other  sensory 
disturbances.  When  the  visual  path  at  the  sensory  crossway  is  injured 
or  the  lesion  is  in  the  occipital  apex,  hemianopsia  persists.  P^-en  wlien 
the  patient  is  still  inclined  to  stupor  it  may  be  detected  by  bringuig 
the  fingers  into  the  visual  field  first  from  one  and  then  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  ophthalmoscope  frequently  detects  an  engorged  papilla 
due  to  the  increased  endocranial  pressure.  Disturbance  of  otiicr  speruit 
senses  is  subject  to  the  same  rule.  Often  there  is  considerable  pain 
and  sensitiveness  in  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Severe  headaches  and 
vertigo  are  uncommon  until  the  hemiplegic  state  is  established,  and 
even  then  tliey  are  rare. 

Trophic  disturbance  in  the  early  days  after  cerebral  hemorrhage  is 
rare.  An  acute  bedsore  sometimes  appears  over  the  buttock  of  the 
'"Jour.  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis.,"  Oct.,  1911. 
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paralyzed  nide,  and  in  a  few  days,  almost  in  a  few  hours,  attains  large 
dimensions.  Such  cases  almf)st  invariably  soon  terminate  in  death. 
Rapid  eiiuiciafion  and  even  rapid  fatteninr/  are  encountered  at  times. 
Disturltance  of  the  medullar}'  nuclei  probably  accounts  for  temporary 
albuminuria  and  glycoimria,  which  are  incidentally  observed  in  some 
cases.  To  the  same  source  some  attribute  the  rare  gastric  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage.^.  Occasionally  a  large  joint  on  the  palsied  side,  notably  the 
shoulder,  may  develop  an  acute  arthritis,  and  all  the  articulations  of  the 
paralyzed  limbs  are  later  on  inclined  to  rigidity  out  of  proportion  to 
their  disuse.  After  the  first  week  a  rapid  elevation  of  temperature  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  development  ui'  aii  infectious  nrehriti.s  about 
the  hemorrhagic  focus.      It  usually  ends  fatally. 

The  hemiplegic  state  finds  its  prototype  in  the  cases  that  survive 
the  stroke  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
it  is  a  sequence  common  to  many  cerebral  and  spinal  lesions,  and  is 
associated  with  some  neuroses.  It  may  follow  :  (1)  Traumatic  lesions 
of  the  brain  and  cord  ;  (2)  meningeal  lesions  due  to  hemorrhage,  inflam- 
mation, syphilis,  and  tuberculosis;  (3)  cerebral  lesions  due  to  hemor- 
rhage, .softening,  tumors,  absce.«ses,  and  sclerosis  ;  (4)  cerebrospinal 
lesions  of  tabes,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
It  may  be  due  originally  to:  (1)  Intoxication  by  uremia,  dialietes, 
alcohol,  lead,  mercury,  and  some  carbon  compounds;  (2)  infections  from 
pneumonia,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  ])uerperal  fever,  eruptive  fevers, 
diphtheria,  infiuenza,  sy])liilis,  and  tuberculosis ;  (3)  it  marks  some 
cases  of  chorea,  hy.'-teria,  and  paralysis  agitans. 

In  cerebral  hemorrhage,  if  death  does  not  occur  during  the  first  three 
weeks,  improvement  in  the  paralytic  features  uniformly  appears  and 
is  progressive  for  several  months.  Finally,  all  gra<lations  are  encoun- 
tered, from  the  slightest  paresis  to  complete  hemiparalysis.  In  a  well- 
marked  case,  in  which  at  first  the  hemiplegia  is  eom])lete,  we  may  ex- 
pect some  return  of  voluntary  motion  after  t(^  or  fifteen  days.  The 
lower  extremity  first  shows  improvement,  and  is  followed  by  the  face  and 
later  by  th<'  upper  extremity.  In  six  to  eight  weeks  the  patient  may 
stand  and  perhaps  with  miieli  aid  walk  a  little.  During  this  time  a  not- 
able change  has  appeared  in  the  refiexes  and  the  tone  of  the  jiaralyzed 
muscles  is  greatly  altered.  At  fir>t  the  reflexes  are  abolished  or  greatly 
diminished  and  tlie  nuiseles  hang  liniji  and  flabby  from  the  bones,  (irad- 
uallv  the  reflexes  increase  and  become  exaggerated.  Transient  stifl'ness 
and  rigidity  are  then  found  in  the  limbs.  Ankle-clonus,  rectus-clouus, 
and  even  wrist-clonus  a[)pear,  and  with  the  temporary  rigidities  fore- 
shadow the  later  contractures.  The  increase  in  rayotatic  irritaliility  may 
be  expected  to  appear  during  die  third  week,  and  is  always  present  sooner 
or  later,  if  the  motor  pathway  in  the  brain  is  injured  by  the  hemorrhage. 

Introduced  by  the  myotatic  irritability,  clonus,  and  the  fleeting  attacks 
of  rigidity,  the  period  of  late  contractures  is  established  from  one  to  four 
months  after  the  stroke.  In  very  rare  cases  it  is  never  fully  developed, 
and  in  other  rare  case>,  owing  to  secondary  changes  in  the  trophic  cen- 
ters of  the  cord,  it  disappears  after  lieing  well  marked  for  years  and 
muscular  atrophy  develops,  but  the  rule  is  that  once  present  it  is  pro- 
gressive  for  a  time  and   then    permanently  n'mains.      Under  the  action 
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of  this  contracture  the  limbs  assume  characteristic  rigid  attitudes  that 
constitute  great  deformities.  It  sometimes  strongly  involves  the  face, 
which  is  then  drawn  to  the  aifected  side  and  gives  to  the  sound  side  a 
false  appearance  of  weakness. 

In  the  upper  extremifi/  the  flexors  predominate  to  draw  the  digits 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  flex  the  wrist,  to  prtmate  the  forearm, 
and  to  fix  the  elbow  at  an  angle.  The  extremity  is  usually  held  close 
to  the  chest.  In  these  vicious  positions  the  joints  become  practically 
soldered.  After  the  case  is  somewhat  chronic,  if  the  fingers  or  wri^t 
are  extended,  they  fairly  snap  back  to  their  flexed  positions,  and  the 
tightly  clenched  fingers  may  cause  trophic  lesions  in  the  palm.  In  cases 
of  long  standing,  probably  bdth  from  the  enforced  inactivity  and  trophic 
disturbance,  the  range  of  joint  movements  is  considerably  limited  irre- 
spective of  the  muscular  contracture,  and  sometimes  this  appears  early. 


Fig.  86. — Contractured  positions  in  hemiplegic  hand. 


In  the  hirer  r.rfrerniti/  extension  prevails.  The  knee  is  held  (juitc  rigidly 
extendctl  and  there  is  a  tendt'ticy  to  cfjuinovarus,  si>  that  the  foot  rolls 
ever  on  its  outer  border.      These  are  the  usual  contractures,  and  give  to 


Fig.  87.— The  heiuipiet:ic  gait.     1  and  2,  .advancing  the  hemiplegic  leg  in  a  cirele  from  the  hip ;  3,  bear- 
ing weight  on  paretic  leg  and  caue  while  advancing  scniud  limb. 

the  patient  an  attitude  and  a  (juit  that  are  distinctive.     It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  distal  portions  of  the  extremities  are  most  aft'ected,  and 
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now,  rigidly  fixed  by  the  contractures,  they  are  moved  en  masse  by  the 
muscles  of  the  pelvic  and  shoulder  girdles.  In  walking  the  rigid  lower 
extremity  is  used  somewliat  as  a  peg-leg.  The  body-weight  is  carried  on 
the  sound  limb,  over  whicli  the  trunk  inclines  outwardly,  and  1)V  bodv  and 
pelvic  movements  the  paretic  lower  limb  is  swung  forward,  the  drag- 
ging toe  descriljing  an  arc-like  course  around  the  heel  of  the  sound  side. 
Then  upon  the  paralyzed  limb,  often  trembling  with  clonic  action,  as 
upon  a  stilt,  the  next  step  is  taken  by  the  sound  side,  aided  usually  In* 
a  cane  or  crutch.  When  in  the  d(jrsal  dcculjitus,  the  patient  cannnt  lift 
the  extended  sound  leg  from  the  bed,  though  he  may  be  able  to  lift  the 
heel  on  the  paralyzed  side.  This  is  due  to  the  inability  to  fix  the  pelvis 
and  the  lower  extremity  on  the  affected  side,  which  is  necessary  to  rais- 
ing the  opposite  limb. 

A  marked  minority  of  cases  show  a  tyi)e  of  extension  in  the  upper 
extremity,  which  is  most  pronounced  at  the  elbow.  The  limb  is  held 
rigidly  by  the  side  of  the  body.  The  wrist  and  fingers  may,  though 
very  rarely,  also  be  extended,  and  the  supinators  may  overljalance  the 
pronators.  Again,  flexion  may  predonnuate  in  the  lower  liml),  or  exten- 
sion may  be  present  in  the  upper  and  flexion  in  the  lower  lindj,  or 
different  segments  of  the  same  limb  may  show  opposite  conditions  as  to 
flexion  and  extension.  This  late  rigidity  may  ri'uder  it  impossible  to 
demonstrate  the  muscle  reflexes,  which,  nevertheless,  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  toe-sign  is  usually  present  and  readily  elicited.  Like 
the  myotatic  irritability,  the  late  conti-actures  are  dui'  to  the  descending 
degenerative  processes  in  the  motor  tracts. 

The  jiaralyzed  lindjs  show  marked  eirciilatori/  disturbance.  They  are 
at  first  reddened  and  eyanosed.  Tiie  blaiuhcd  spot  caused  by  finger- 
pressure  only  slowly  disa])pears.  Sometimes  they  are  sodden  with  per- 
spiration and  show  epithelial  variations,  either  by  increase  or  more  often 
by  decrease  of  growth  in  the  nails,  hairs,  and  epidermis.  They  are  cold 
later  on,  and  their  temperature  is  reduced  several  degriMs  as  compared 
with  the  sound  side.  At  times  there  is  marked  edema,  which  may  come 
on  very  early  in  the  case,  and  is  attributable  to  the  muscular  inactivity,  with 
lymph-stasis,  and  frequently  is  associated  with  a  kidney  or  cardiac  lesion. 

A  phenomenon  is  often  noticed  by  hemiplegics  that  gives  rise  to 
false  ho])e  of  returning  voluntary  movement  in  the  paralyzed  liml)s. 
Sometimes  without  volition  the  paralytic  hand  may  open  or  the  leg 
draw  up.  These  movements  are  perhaps  analogous  to  the  constant 
athetoid  features  that  develop  in  some  cast's.  Tlie  entire  upper  extrem- 
ity, over  which  the  jiatient  has  ])ractically  no  control,  may  execute  such 
movements  as  raising  itself  over  the  head  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
arm  in  yawning,  stretching,  or  other  instinctive  act.  These  (ixxociatnl 
movements  probably  result  from  the  bilaterality  of  their  cortical  represen- 
tation. Aii'aiii,  if  the  hemijilegic  attem]its  to  write  with  the  sound  hand, 
provided  it  is  tiie  one  not  formerly  used  for  that  ])urj)osc,  the  paralyzed 
hand  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  duplicate  tlie  motions  of  the  one  volun- 
tarilv  used.  Kight-sided  hemiplegics  who  are  at  the  same  time  right- 
handed,  in  attemjiting  to  write  witii  tlu'  left  hand  sometimes  produce 
mirritr  irritint/,  wliich  is  practically  the  normal  method  for  left-handed 
individuals. 
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On  the  sound  side  there  are  also  marked  disturbances.  The  reflexes  are 
exaggerated  aud  even  contracture  may  develop.  Tlie  muscular  strcngtli 
is  reduced  from  10  to  50  per  cent.     Incoordination  may  be  pronoumcd. 

Complications. — The  licmiplegic  state  often  presents  .•<cn.yori/  com- 
plications. Sulijectively  these  consist  in  paresthesias,  such  as  feelings 
of  heaviness,  dragging,  and  formication.  Sometimes  the  limbs  seem  to 
the  ])atient  to  be  entirely  gone;  others  complain  of  phautdui  or  addi- 
tional limbs.  According  to  von  Bechterew.i  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus  are  prone  to  produce  this  symptom,  which  he 
names  pseudomelia  paresthetica.  Objectively  we  may  have  hemian- 
esthesia if  the  sensory  portion  of  the  capsule  is  injured,  and  the  other 
sensory  flisturbances  of  injury  to  the  great  crossway  may  be  added. 

A  wide  range  of  posthcmipler/ic  motor  complications  are  encountered. 
We  find  rhythmical  tremors,  as  in  hcmiparalysis  agitans,  or  the  inten- 
tional variety  of  tremor,  as  in  multiple  sclerosis  of  limited  distribution. 
Irregular  movements,  like  those  of  chorea,  ataxia,  and  athetosis,  are 
quite  common  on  the  affected  side.  When  they  result  from  bilateral 
cerebral  lesions,  great  diagnostic  difiieulties  arc  presented.  The  ])ro- 
duction  of  all  these  posthemiplegic  motor  symptoms  requires  that  the 
paralysis  should  not  be  complete,  aud  their  presence  implies  a  condition 
of  irritation  somewhere  in  the  path  of  the  upjier  motor  neuron.  This 
is  usnallv  furnished  by  lesions  in  the  region  of  the  basal  ganglia,  esjiecially 
those  affecting  the  ojitic  thalamus  aud  inqiiuging  upon  the  capsular  libers. 

Among  the  trophic  complications,  in  addition  to  the  early,  acute  bed- 
sore, the  paralyzed  side  may  present  indolent  ulcerations  over  the 
sacrum,  elbow,  or  heel.  The  amyotropjhic  disturbance  already  mentioned 
may  come  on  within  a  few  days  of  the  stroke,  or  may  ap])ear  late  in 
the  hemiplegic  history,  and,  in  either  event,  mu.st  be  attributed  to  inter- 
ference with  the  trophic  control  of  the  anterior  horns.  The  electrical 
reactions  then  vary  from  those  of  simple  quantitative  changes  to  the  re- 
action of  degeneration.  This  muscular  wasting  is  most  common  in  the 
iqjper  extremity,  and,  when  appearing  earlv  in  the  case,  is  of  ominous 
import.  Tlie  skin,  hair,  nails,  and  fatty  dermal  layers  may  be  increased 
or  more  rarely  diminished  in  the  paralyzed  limbs. 

It  would  also  seem  that  dynamic,  if  not  actual,  changes  in  the  an- 
terior horns  must  be  accountable  for  the  occasional  acvte  hypertrophic 
neuritis  that  develops  in  the  ])aralyzed  lindjs  in  the  early  days  after  the 
illness,  and  for  the  acute  arthropjathic  afedions  that  also  appear  at  that 
time.  These  are  sometimes  associated.  The  diseased  joints  suggest 
rheumatism.  They  are  inflamed,  painful,  hot.  The  joint-surfaces  and 
s^^^ovial  organs  rapidly  disintegrate,  and  present  practically  the  same 
condition  as  the  arthropathies  of  tabes.  When  appearing  early  this 
joint  affection  is  of  bad  import,  like  the  acute  decubitus  and  early 
amyotrophy. 

Hemiplegia  from  the  ordinary  capsular  hemorrhage  does  not  neces- 
sarily disturb  the  mi}id.  In  the  old  it  may  ])recipitate  the  mental  de- 
terioration of  senility,  and  it  may  be  followed  by  (jrganic  dementia. 

The    course   of  cei-ebral    hemorrhage    of  the    connnon  type   may 
present  many  variations.     Death  may  occur  almost  instantly,  but  this 
is  exceptional,  and  usually  the  result  of  inundation  of  the  ventricles. 
'  "Neui'olog.  Centralb.,"  Sept.  1,  1905. 
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Death  may  occur  during  the  coma  from  the  great  size  of  the  clot 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient.  After  coma  has  disappeared  and 
before  contracture  lias  developed,  death  may  result  from  cerebritis 
arising  from  infection  of  the  clot.  During  this  early  period  pneumonia, 
often  caused  by  the  aspiration  of  food  or  drink,  sometimes  carries  off 
the  patient.  A  succession  of  hemorrhages  taking  place  at  short  inter- 
vals, one  apoplectic  phase  succeeding  anf)ther,  are  nearly  always  fatal. 
After  the  initial  stroke,  and  usually  before  the  termination  of  the  coma, 
there  may  be  a  sudden  increase  in  all  the  s3'mptoms.  The  breathing 
becomes  rapid,  irregular,  stertorous,  the  unconsciousness  mere  profound. 
The  reflexes,  if  partly  present,  are  entirely  lost,  and  tetanic  spasms  or 
convulsions  appear  on  the  paralyzed  side.  The  temperature  bountls 
upward  and  the  case  terminates  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a  day  or  two. 
These  symptoms  are  due  to  the  hemorrhage  bursting  into  the  ventricles. 
If  the  fourth  ventricle  is  invaded,  nystagmus  appears  and  death  promptly 
follows.  In  the  so-called  uir/nircxcnit  aj/oji/c.ri/  the  hemorrhage  begins 
witliout  marked  stroke,  and,  steadily  continuing,  ]>roduce^  the  apoplectic 
state  in  the  caur.se  of  a  day  or  two,  finally  inundating  the  ventricles  and 
terminating  fatally. 

Recoveries  from  cerebral  hemorriiage  are  not  rare,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  hemiplegic  state  is  reached  and  the  stage  of  con- 
tractures is  developed.  Very  excej)tiunally  the  hemiplegia  practically 
disappears.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  hemorrhage  has  affected  the 
capsular  tracts  by  ])ressure  without  producing  rupture  of  their  fibers, 
and  then  the  clot  is  neci-ssarily  small.  As  the  greatest  rarity  tiie  re- 
covery may  be  so  complete  that  no  trace  of  the  former  palsy  can  be 
discovered  by  clinical  examination. 

Clinical  Forms. — Cerebral  hemorrhage  presents  a  number  of  clini- 
cal forms,  the  most  usual  of  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
description.  Variations  in  localization  and  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
travasated  blood  endlessly  modify  the  type.  Within  the  field  of  the 
lenticidostriate  arteries  a  very  small  hemorrhage  may  produce  a  partial 
hemiplegia  or  a  monojilegia,  though  this  is  a  rare  form,  ^^'e  have  the 
occasional  fi)rm  of  hemiplegia  with  hemichorca,  or  hemiataxia,  or  hcmi- 
athetosis.  There  is  the  form  of  hemiplegia  with  hemiauestiiesia  and 
another  in  which  hemichorca  and  hemianesthesia  are  combined.  A  rare 
form  consists  of  a  facial  monoplegia  with  hemianesthesia,  and  a  form 
pres(>nting  hemianesthe.sia  and  motor  aphasia  has  Itcen  noted.  Hemor- 
rhage into  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  l)rain  is  attended  by  the  apoplectic 
onset  or  insult  and  leaves  visual  or  aphasic  remnants  if  it  involves  the 
corresponding  radiations  and  patliways.  In  the  anterior  lobes  and  in  a 
large  portion  of  tln'  eeutrinn  ovale  a  con-^ideral)le  hemorrhage  may  take 
place  without  producing  lasting  symptoms.  In  these  hemorrhages  re- 
mote from  the  capsule  hemiplegic  symptoms  are  sometimes  present  at 
first  and  then  disappear  as  the  traumatic  effect  of  the  apoplexy  subsides. 
Primarv  cortical  heuKu-rhage  is  exceptionally  encounteretl.  Tiie  clot  is 
usuallv  small,  owing  to  the  small  caliber  of  the  cortical  arteries  ;  the 
stroke,  tiierefore,  is  slight  or  abst'ut,  but  stujior  and  semicoma  may  be 
present.  Tiie  svmptoms  jtroduced  arc  those  of  an  irritant  lesion.  If  it 
occurs  in  the  motor  zone,  repcatecl  limited   convulsions  of  a  Jacksonian 
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type  are  likely  to  occur  and  may  become  generalized.  Hemorrhages 
into  the  pons  and  medulla,  if  not  immediately  fatal,  give  rise  to  loeal- 
izing  svmptoms  and  cranial-nerve  disorilers  that  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, including  tlie  numerous  crossed  paralyses. 

Cerebellar  hemorrhage  usually  presents  a  very  sudden  onset,  but 
there  is  correspondingly  much  less  disturbance  of  the  mind  and  con- 
sciousness than  occurs  in  the  cerebral  variety.  The  patient  falls, 
vomits,  and  experiences  intense  vcrtig(i.  Attempts  to  sit  or  stand 
greatly  increase  the  vcrti2;o  and  vomit'.ng  and  may  render  the  horizontal 
attitude  obligatory.  If  the  lesion  approaches  the  middle  peduncle,  forced 
movements  or  rigid  positions  may  be  induced.  These  may  impel  the 
patient  strongly  to  the  right  or  left,  backward  or  forward,  and  in  the  recli- 
ning posture  cause  marked  curving  of  tiie  trunk  in  corresponding  direc- 
tions. Ata.\ia  and  asthenia  in  the  extremities  are  immediately  produced, 
and  tetanoid  spasms  may  appear.  Sensory  disturbances  are  fleeting  or 
absent.  Later  on  the  preponderance  of  symptoms  is  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  if  it  is  unilateral,  but  if  pressure  occurs  on  the  pyramidal  tracts 
above  the  decussation,  crossed  symptoms  are  presented.  Cranial-nerve 
impairment  is  likely  to  be  present  from  irritation  of  tiie  nuclei  and 
pressui'c  on  tiie  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  may  induce  dangerous 
pneumogastric  complications.  Should  this  ventricle  be  flooded,  Ijulliar 
symptiiuis  are  induced  and  death  jtromptly  follows.  Much  similarity 
is  ]>resented  by  attacks  of  labyrintliian  veitigo,  and  at  first  the  diagnosis 
may  be  impossible.  A  liistory  of  preceding  attacks  and  of  ear  disease 
is  significant.  If  the  cerebellar  hcniorrliage  involves  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  two  symptom  groups  coincide. 

The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  often  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible.  Its  eonsideration  falls  into  two  j)arts  :  (1)  The  diagnosis 
during  the  a])nplectic  .'^tate  and  (2)  the  diagnosis  after  the  apoplectic  state. 

Shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  stroke  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  syncope,  poisoning,  or  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation. If  one-sided  symptoms  can  be  detected,  all  of  these  conditions 
may  be  exelu(U'd,  and  each  has  some  distinctive  symptom  that  one  on 
his  guard  may  detect.  The  pale  face,  fluttering  pulse,  and  sighing 
respiration  of  syncope,  the  contracted  pupil  of  opium,  the  smell  of 
alcohol  on  the  breath,  etc.,  are  suggestive,  and  taken  with  tiie  histoiy 
of  tiie  onset,  when  obtainable,  are  nearly  sufficient.  But  cerebral  henior- 
rhage  may  come  on  during  drimkenness,  or  a  hemiplegic  case  may  be  given 
stimulants.  Ureiniu  is  more  difficult  to  differentiate,  and  may  occasionally 
counterfeit  all  the  indications  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  Examination  of 
the  urine  may  throw  light  on  the  situation,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  uremia  are  those  usually  associated 
witli  arterial  disease  in  the  brain.  Most  uremic  comatose  cases,  at  some 
period,  present  vomiting,  headache,  motor  excitement  and  spasmodic 
restlessness,  in  which  paralytic  features  are  lacking.  The  coma  is  rarely 
profound  at  first.  Meiiingml  hcmorrJtarje  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  as  stupor,  coma,  convulsions,  and  paralysis  are 
produced  by  both.  The  meningeal  form,  however,  usually  follows 
injury,  and  comes  on  slowly  or  after  a  distinct  interval.  It  is  often 
marked  by  irritation  of  cranial   nerves  and  early  bilateral  convulsions. 
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The  epileptic  attack  usually  has  a  history  of  anterior  convulsions, 
presents  clonic,  tonic,  and  stuporous  stages,  and  is  quickly  and  com- 
pletely recovered  from.  Attacks  o^ focal  epilepsy  may  indicate  a  cortical 
hemorrhage,  but  are  common  to  all  diseased  conditions  of  the  cerehral 
motor  surface.  Every  case  must  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  often,  even 
then,  only  a  presumptive  diagnosis  can  be  finally  reached.  Hysteria  in 
rare  cases  produces  an  imitation  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  that  is  ex- 
tremely faithful  to  the  ty])e.  The  attack,  however,  usually  occurs  under 
circumstances  of  emotional  and  psychical  disturbances  indicative  of 
hysteria.  The  face  is  rarely  involved,  Baliinski's  toe-sign  is  absent, 
and  sensory  stigmata  are  commonly  present.  The  age  and  clinical 
history  are  also  signihcant.  In  general  parexis  apoplectiform  seizures 
are  common,  and  the  diiferential  diagnosis  during  the  attack  may  be 
very  difficult.  A  history  of  mental  confusion,  childishness  of  conduct, 
forgetfulness,  unsteadiness  upon  the  feet,  and  syjihilitic  infection  would 
favor  the  pan.'tic  side  of  tlie  fjuestion.  Almost  comjilete  recovery  from 
the  stroke  may  then  be  exjjected  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Spinal  puncture 
frequently  gives  issue  to  a  uniformly  tinted  bloody  fluid  that  practically 
proves  the  hemorrhagic  nature  of  the  attack. 

After  the  early  ajioplcctic  symptoms  have  persisted  many  Ixiurs  or 
have  subsided,  an  organic  lesion  can  usually  be  determineil  from  the 
hemi paralytic  features.  The  important  question  regards  the  nature  of 
the  vascular  accident.  Is  it  rupture  or  occlusion  that  has  taken  jjlace  ? 
Kave  we  to  d<j  with  heniorrliage  Oi'  with  infarctiim?  ^Vre  we  in  the 
presence  of  c-xtravasated  blood  with  a  tenilency  to  incapsulation,  or  con- 
fronted by  thrombosis,  the  precursor  of  softening?  It  is  a  <|uesti(>n 
of  importance,  both  as  to  treatment  and  prognosis.  It  is  sometimes  an 
unsolval)le  problem,  but  should  never  be  neglected.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  chapter  a  dilFerential  table  is  given,  to  which  attention  is  now 
directed.  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  tiiat  the  following  jtoints  favor 
a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  :  Sudden  onset,  absence  of  syphilis, 
and  endocarditis,  the  presence  of  strong  cardiac  action  comparatively 
earlv,  iiigii  arterial  tension,  marked  coma  and  cyanosis,  lowered  rectal 
tcnqxrature  and  raised  unilateral  tt'mperatiire,  convulsions  involving 
the  whole  of  one  side,  paralysis  involving  the  whole  of  one  side,  early 
improvement  in  the  jtaralysis  most  marked  in  the  leg,  lack  of  perma- 
nent sensory  disturliances,  the  presence  of  complete  hemianesthesia  in 
the  absence  of  hysteria,  the  development  of  postapoplectic  tremor,  and 
athetosis.  In  the  earlv  days  of  the  apoplexy  a  retinal  hemorrhage  or 
blood  in  the  spinal  fluid  offers  very  signiHcant  evidence. 

The  topical  diagnosis  must  follow  the  general  considerations  laid 
down  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  cerebral  localization.  Atten- 
tion is  au-ain  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  description  is  dominated 
by  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  usual  capsular  variety  of  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Prognosis. — A  cerelu-al  hemorrhage  is  always  of  serious  import,  as 
it  is  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  wide-spread  and  threatening  arterial 
disease  in  the  encei)lialon.  However  slight,  it  implies  the  proljaliility 
of  a   recurrence.      Ai)out    two-thirds  of  all   the  cases  survive  the  first 
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attack,  one-third  the  second,  and  very  few  tlie  third.  The  size  and 
location  of  the  clot  are  important  considerations.  The  proj;nosis  is 
grave  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  attack  and  the  depth  and 
duration  of  the  coma.  Coma  lasting  three  days  seldom  ends  in  recov- 
ery. Tlie  appearance  of  Clieync-Stokes  respiration  or  indications  of 
ventricular  flonding  practically  mean  death.  The  occurrence  of  con- 
vulsions is  a  serious  feature.  Pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
Acute  bedsore  and  acute  joint  disease  are  usually  followed  hy  death. 
A.  recurrence  of  coma  or  a  sudden  elevation  of  temperature  or  rejx-ated 
apoplectic  features  imply  an  early  fiitality. 

Fnles'i  there  i>  some  inijirnvemcnt  in  tlic  jiaralysis  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  it  is  likely  to  he  permanent.  The  a]ipearance  of  contrac- 
tures implies  lasting  functional  loss  wherever  they  develop.  The  state  of 
contracture  commences  from  twenty  days  to  three  or  foin'  months  after 
the  stroke.  The  shoulder  and  hip  movements  im|)rove  more  than  the 
knee  and  elbow  ;  tiie  ankle  and  wrist,  toes  and  fingers,  progressively 
decline  in  recuperative  prosjiects.  The  lower  extremity  surpasses  the 
upper  both  in  point  of  time  and  extent  of  recovery.  Considerable 
improvement  mav  be  anticipated  during  tiie  first  two  or  three  months, 
and  tlien  much  siigliter  progress  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  or  eighteen 
months.  Tiiereafter  the  ease  will  be  practically  stationary.  The  diuu- 
tion  of  life  among  apoplectics  is  about  five  years,  according  to  Dana,  and, 
as  he  points  out,  a  stroke  may  be  a  conservative  measure,  enforcing  an 
inactivity  that  prevents  arterial  strain  and  thereby  prolongs  life. 

Treatment. — If  a  positive  diagnosis  of  cerebral  heniorrliMgc  is 
made,  immediate  active  treatment  should  be  instituted,  but  in  doulitful 
cases  a  masterly  inactivity — an  armed  nt^utrality — is  the  proper  course  ; 
there  are  many  who  think  it  tiie  only  course.  The  important  indication 
is  to  reduce  arterial  tciixioii,  to  discount  the  j)ressure  at  the  site  of  licm- 
orrhage.  When  the  case  is  seen  immediately  after  the  stroke  the  liead 
should  be  raised,  an  ice-cap  applied,  and  faithful  carotid  compression  on 
both  .sides  of  the  neck  employed  for  forty  minutes.  Meanwhile  the 
blood  shoidd  Ijc  directed  to  the  lower  extremities  bv  having  them  swadied 
in  hot  compresses  and  by  the  intelligent  application  of  mustard.  Tliree 
drops  of  emulsified  croton  oil  serve  to  practically  bleed  the  patient 
into  his  abdominal  vessels  and  at  the  .same  time  unload  the  bovveLs. 
Regarding  veiu'sedion,  the  forces  are  still  divided.  '  In  plethoric,  con- 
gested, livid  cases  v\ith  strong  cardiac  action  and  high  arterial  pressure 
it  may  properly  be  used. 

In  most  cases  the  hemorrhage  reaches  its  maximum  within  three 
or  four  hours  and  the  damage  is  done.  Thereafter  the  indication  lor 
treatment  is  solely  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  and  that  means  to  kee])  the 
arterial  tension  down.  Quiet,  warmth,  li(|ui(l  diet,  if  any,  free  bowels, 
cleanliness  to  prevent  Ijedsore,  the  adnnnistration  of  cardiac  sedatives; 
attention  to  the  bladder,  which  is  likely  to  distend  and  ovei-fiow  ;  care 
to  prevent  aspiration  ])neimionia,  from  food,  mucus,  or  a  septic  con- 
dition of  the  moiitii,  and  readiness  to  meet  recurrent  hemorrhages  or 
ingravescent  apoplexy  by  carotifl  pressure  will  answer  the  major  require- 
ment.    Ligation  of  the  carotid  is  not  a  well-established  proceeding, 
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and  carotid  oomprpssion  must  be  used  with  circumspection  and  intelli- 
gence. In  the  aged  and  atheromatous  it  may  produce  convulsions  or 
serve  to  increase  the  coma.  The  effect  in  controlling  the  circulation 
may  be  observed  in  the  usually  prominent  and  throbbing  temporals  and 
in  the  color  of  the  face.  Suggestions  of  early  trephining  and  evacu- 
ating the  clot  have  been  made.  If  rupture  of  the  motor  path  occurs 
directly  the  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place,  further  surgical  lacera- 
tion can  scarcely  improve  matters.  If  purulent  cereliritis  develop  in 
the  clot,  trephining  to  drain  such  a  focus  may  reasonably  he  attempted 
in  this  otherwise  fatal  complication. 

As  soon  as  the  apoplectic  coma  has  passed  away,  gentle  massage  of 
the  paralyzed  side  and  exercise  of  all  the  paralyzed  muscles  by  mild 
faradism  should  be  instituted.  The  purpose  should  i)e  clearly  in  mind 
to  secure  as  nmch  improvement  during  tlie  first  month  as  possible  and 
to  postpone  to  the  utmost  the  appearance  of  contracture.  A  muscle  that 
may  feebly  respond  to  volitional  control,  perhaps  to  the  associated  action 
of  the  sound  hemisphere,  is  rendered  perl'ectiy  useless  bv  contracture. 
From  the  onset  extremely  gentle  passive  movements  of  all  the  joints  to 
their  full  range  should  be  employed  every  two  or  three  hours.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  ra]>idity  with  which  muscular  and  j<iint  stiffness 
appears  in  splinted  extremities.  In  these  hcniiplegic  cases  the  limbs  are 
splinted  by  paralysis.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  reappearance  of  volun- 
tary motion  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  exercise  it.  These 
measures  are  usually  postponed  to  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in 
fear  that,  by  instituting  them  early,  the  brain-lesion  may  in  some  way 
be  increased.  C-ertainly  any  violent  or  severe  measure  is  most  strongly 
to  be  deprecated,  but  a  common-sense  application  of  the  foregoing  direc- 
tions will  be  found  to  yield  encouraging  results. 

When  contractures  appear,  every  effort  should  still  be  persistently 
made  to  counteract  their  defbrniina;  effect.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
vicious  attitudes  they  produce.  In  the  upper  extremity  the  extensors 
should  be  encouraged  by  massage,  electricity,  autl  forced  passive  move- 
ments to  overcome  the  usual  flexor  supremacy.  Similarly,  in  tiic  lower 
extremity  the  equiuovarus  should  be  overcome,  if  possil)le,  by  stinui- 
latinjj-  the  antero-exterual  muscles  of  the  ley;-  Kiuiditv  at  the  knee  is 
less  objectionable.  Every  additional  week  of  suppleness  may  mean 
increased  voluntary  control.  Now,  also,  the  patient  should  be  constantly 
encouraged  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  paralyzed  side  and 
repeatedly  attempt  to  move  the  paralyzed  nuiscles,  aiding  the  effort  by 
the  sinudtaneous  use  of  the  sound  side  in  executing  the  wislu'd-for 
movements.  Weakness  of  the  sound  side  may  defeat  efforts  at  walking, 
unless  the  patient  is  greatly  encouraged  and  strongly  su]iported.  The 
distrust  of  their  stn'ugth  and  preference  for  inactivitv  nuist  sometimes 
be  actively  met  by  the  encouragement  and  authority  of  the  physician. 
After  two  years  no  further  g-ain  is  to  be  expected,  but  even  then  loco- 
motion may  be  facilitated  by  orthopedic  apparatus  or  by  a  tenotomy  of  the 
heel-tendoii.  There  are  very  few  hemiplegics  who  escape  more  or  less 
persistent  me<lication  with  iofliil.  Aside  from  sy])hilitic  cases  it  can 
not  be  strongly  urged.      As  a  treatment  of   the    basic  arterial  state. 
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however,  it  often  has  a  legitimate  place,  and  therein  may  be  prophy- 
lactic of  a  second  attack  of  hemorrhage.  Too  often  it  seems  to  degrade 
the  patient's  general  health  without  corresponding  benefit.  It  should 
go  without  saying  that  general  hygienic  and  tonic  measures  are  always 
indicated.  The  enforced  inactivity  of  the  hemiplegic  favors  intestinal 
atony  and  cutaneous  sluggishness,  which  require  watchful  and  intelli- 
gent management. 

CHAPTER  YII. 
CEREBRAL  SOFTENING. 

The  term  "  cerebral  softening  "  is  open  to  objection  for  several  rea- 
sons, but  u.sage  has  confirmed  its  rank.  "Softening  of  the  brain"  is  a 
lay  expression  usually  appliei,!  to  dementia,  and  based  upon  somewhat 
erroneous  notions  of  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  such  cases.  By 
cerebral  softening  is  here  meant  the  retrograde  process  in  vascular  terri- 
tories of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  arterial  obliteration  and  local  depi'iva- 
tion  of  Ijlood -supply.  It  is  an  infarction  jvocess  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  is  conunon  in  the  spleen  and  kidney.  The  brain-structure,  luiw- 
ever  is  not  of  a  unilbrm  functional  value,  and  a  cerebral  infarct  in  the 
majority  of  instances  destroys  specific  brain-powers  instead  of  simply 
reducing  the  capacity  of  the  whole,  as  in  the  abdominal  organs  men- 
tioned. In  addition  it  gives  rise  to  secondary  conditions  similar  to 
those  following  cereljral  hemorrhage.  It  is  to  Yirchow  that  we  owe 
our  first  exact  knowdedge  of  the  genesis  of  cerebral  softening.  Pre- 
viously the  softened  atrophic  area  was  attributed  to  inflammation  or  some 
vague  morbid  jiroccss.  We  know  now  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
enccphalomalacia  is  the  occlusion  of  the  cerebral  vessel  that  supplied 
the  diseased  portion.  This  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  artery 
arises  (1)  from  thrombotic  obstruction  developing  on  the  site,  or  (2) 
from  plugging  by  an  embolus  starting  at  a  distance,  or  (3)  from  local 
thrombosis  following  the  lodgment  of  irritant  emboli. 

^^'hen  a  cereljral  artery  is  occluded,  the  bhiod-supply  of  a  tolerably 
definite  territory'  is  cut  off  because  of  the  anastomotic  defects  of  the 
cerebral  circulation.  In  the  case  of  a  sizable  vessel  the  center  of  its 
arterial  field  is  wdiolly  deprived  of  blood,  but  the  margin  is  only  rela- 
tively impoverished,  as  there  is  some  overlapping  of  these  vascular 
territories,  by  slight  anastomoses  and  in  some  cases  by  direct  anastomotic 
relations  with  the  veins.  The  moment  an  artery  is  closed  its  distal 
portion  is  deprived  not  only  of  blood,  but  of  blood-pressure,  and,  aided 
by  its  own  resiliency,  it  tends  to  collapse.  This  gives  opjiortunity  for 
back  pressure  from  the  return  or  venous  circulation,  and  the  territory 
deprived  of  arterial  inflow  may  become  the  scat  of  venous  congestion. 
Moreover,  the  arterioles  deprived  of  their  nutrient  contents  are  disposed 
to  jiromptly  degenerate,  and  thus  arise  the  punctate  hemorrhages  so 
connnonly  found  in  comparatively  recent  cases  of  cerebral  thrombosis. 
Subsequently,  retrogressive  changes  take  place  looking  to  the  removal  of 
the  mortifying  focus.   Fatty  degeneration  and  phagocytosis  go  on  rapidly. 
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The  coloring-matter  of  the  extravasated  blood  finally  alone  remains. 
Repair  takes  place  about  the  focus  of  disease,  and  it  becomes  encapsu- 
lated. In  some  infarcts  of  minor  size  cicatrization  ensues,  and  a  scar  is 
left  to  mark  the  location  of  the  vascular  lesion. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  first  effect  of  arterial  occlusion  is 
to  cause  anemia  in  the  distal  portion,  and  the  territory  of  distribution 
becomes  blanched.  The  tissues  degenerate,  necrosis  follows,  and  irJiite 
softening  is  produced.  If,  from  the  return  circulation  and  local  punctate 
hemorrhages  the  strangled  area  becomes  suiiused  and  infiltrated  with 
blood,  color  is  added  and  i^ed  softening  is  presented.  Finally,  as  resorp- 
tion takes  place  and  degeneration  becomes  complete  a  yellow  color  from 
the  remnants  of  the  hemic  pigment  marks  tiie  softened  and  perhaps 
encapsulated  tissue,  giving  rise  to  the  name  yellow  softening.  The  three 
appearances  are  but  stages  of  the  same  process,  but  ichite  softening  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  the  red  and  yellow  changes.  The  red  appear- 
ance, due  sf)lely  to  the  hemorrhagic  element,  ap])ears,  if  it  appears  at 
all,  after  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  depending  upon  the  activity  of  the 
venous  back  pressure  and  the  degeneration  of  the  arterioles. 

In  a  very  few  days  after  arterial  obstruction  has  occurred  the  corre- 
sponding cerebral  tissue  presents  a  marked  aitpcarance  of  degeneration. 
It  is  a  fact  of  ])racti('al  bearing  that  nerve-eells,  deprived  of  their 
nutritive  supply  tor  a  few  hours,  are  permanently  ruined.  The  soften- 
ing focus  is  infiltrated  with  serosity  and  the  cellular  and  neuroglial 
elements  are  already  breaking  up.  The  myelin  separates  into  droplets 
and  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  migratory  leukocN-tes,  which  attain  large 
proportions  and  have  by  some  been  described  as  granular  bodies. 
The  detrenerating  focus  shrinks  and  softens.  If  situated  Ijeneatli  the 
pia,  the  resulting  depression  is  filled  with  a  turbid,  milky  fluid,  and  the 
soft  meninges  are  thickened  and  highly  vascular.  It  becomes  impos- 
sible to  strip  the  pia  from  the  gyri  of  the  softened  area  without 
decorticating  them.  The  cortex  is  ]>ale  and  frial)le,  the  white  substance 
softened  often  to  diffluenee.  In  old  foci  of  softening  tlie  surrounding 
tissue  is  thickened,  especially  in  its  neuroglial  makeup,  and  presents  an 
indurated  wall  witliin  which  a  yellowish  fiuid  substance  containing  fat- 
cryst;ds  luid  amorphous  matter  rejjreseuts  the  former  cerebral  structure. 
Yellow  softening  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  but  is  a  feature 
of  old  lesions.  These  may  even  become  calcareous.  Cicatrization — the 
fibrous  obliteration  of  small  softenings — has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  some  cases  the  softened  focus  becomes  infected,  as  by  an  embolus 
from  infectious  endocarditis,  or  from  pneumonia,  or  from  any  infection 
atrium,  and  a  secondary  true  encephalitis  is  developed.  This  rapidly 
goes  on  to  abscess  fiu-mation,  frecpiently  with  putrid,  offensive,  gangren- 
ous contents.  Thromliosis  oecurriug  in  the  perforating  arteries  of  the 
base,  which  are  entirely  without  anastomoses,  or  in  the  deep  cortical 
branches  which  jjcnetrate  the  centrum  ovale,  produces  rounded  islets  of 
necrosis,  which  in  time  may  become  encapsulated  and  contain  only 
serous  fluid. 

At  the  seat  of  arterial  obliteration  arising  from  local  thrombosis  we 
find,  in  recent  cases,  a  partially  or  eomplet<^'ly  organized  clot  adherent  to 
a  spot  or  ring  of  endarteritis  or  atheromatous  thickening.     An  embolus 
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does  not  at  first  present  adhesions  to  the  intima.  It  may  be  made  up 
of  pure  fibrin  from  the  endocardium,  or  calcareous  particles  originating 
in  cardiac  or  arterial  atheroma.  Hydatids,  filaria,  and  any  minute 
substance  finding  access  to  the  blood-stream  may  furnish  a  cerebral 
embolus.  In  about  uine  cases  out  often  the  embolus  originates  in  or  near 
the  heart,  and  in  fortunate  eases  the  exact  location  of  its  origin  has  been 
detected.  Ordinarily  an  embolus  lodges  at  the  branching  of  an  artery, 
from  which  point  the  thrombotic  fibrin  deposit  extends.  If  the  em- 
bolic mass  be  calcareous,  it  may  abrade  the  intima  and  give  rise  to  a 
dissecting  aneurysm,  which  in  turn  leads  to  occlusion  and  thrombosis. 
The  size  of  the  softening  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  and  relations  oi' 
the  occluded  vessel. 

The  location  of  cerebral  liofteniiu/  is  more  frequent  on  the  left  than 
on  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  The  left  middle  cerebral  is  espei'iallv 
selected,  and  its  perforating  or  basilar  are  more  frequently  involved  tluni 
its  cortical  l)ranehes.  This  is  due  jierhaps  to  the  tact  tliat  caidiac 
emboli  following  the  direct  route  tend  to  enter  the  vessels  that  most  con- 
form to  the  straight  line  of  their  momentum.  These  are  also  the 
favorite  seats  of  atheroma.  The  anterior  capsulogangliar  region  is  the 
most  common  site  of  cerebral  softeniTig,  followed  in  decreasing  fre(|tu'ncT 
by  the  jxistt'rior  ciq)Sulogangliar  region,  the  cortical  territory  of  tiie 
middle  cerebral,  that  of  the  posterior  cerebral,  then  that  of  the  anterior 
cerebral.  Softening  is  rare  in  the  cerebellum  and  in  the  bulb,  except 
in  syphilitic  endarteritis,  which  frequently  implicates  the  brain-stem. 
In  rare  cases  we  encounter  a  bilateral  and  synunetrieal  softening.  In 
some  instances  this  may  be  exjtlained  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  start- 
ing in  the  circle  of  Willis.  For  instance,  an  atheromatous  patch  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  basilar  may  furnish  a  plug  to  the  left  side,  and  circu- 
lation on  that  side  being  projjortionately  reduced,  the  next  eml)olus  goes 
to  the  right  side.  In  some  eases  there  are  numerous  foci  of  softening. 
Softening  may  affect  only  the  gray  cortex,  or  the  white  suljcortieii! 
substance,  or  b(jth.  The  extent  of  necrosis  depends  always  on  tiie 
damaged  arterial  supply.  If  the  Sylvian  trunk  be  occluded,  the  entire 
sensorimotor  zone  is  softened  as  well  as  the  sul)Cf>rtical  white  substanee 
as  deep  down  as  the  basal  giuiglia.  If  the  thrombosis  or  arterial  stiigna- 
tion  implicates  only  the  short  cortical  l)ranches,  local  death  of  the  hraiii- 
mantle  alone  may  follow.  Again,  if  the  arterial  disturbance  affects  the 
long  penetrating  arteries  that  traverse  the  cortex  to  supply  the  centrum 
ovale,  the  cortex  may  be  spared. 

Etiology. — The  ultimate  causes  of  cerebral  softening  are  those  of 
the  arterial  diseases,  already  considered,  that  underlie  thromliosis  and 
embolism.  In  a  rough  way  we  may  say  that  thrombosis,  usually  a 
sequence  of  atheroma  and  arteriosclerosis,  pertains  to  advanced  age, 
alcohol,  lead,  gout,  and  syphilis,  and  that  emliolism  is  an  accident  of 
left  endocarditis  due  to  acute  rheumatism  and  the  infectious  of  ])neii- 
monia,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  the  pnerperium,  etc.  As  a  presumptive 
rule,  we  may  also  say  that  cortical  softenings  are  commonly  due  to  em- 
bolism and  occur  most  frequently  in  youth  ;  that  those  of  the  central 
area  are  due  to  thrombosis  and  take  place  in  advanced  years.  Tlinmi- 
bosis  is  favored  bv  a  weak  heart  and   sluarmsh  arterial  current  of  I'W 
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tension,  conditions  ordinarily  found  in  cachectic  and  marantic  patients 
and  favored  by  sleep.  Embolism  is  favored  by  any  act  that  throws 
a  load  upon  the  heart  and  produces  cardiac  stimulation.  Vigorous 
muscular  efforts,  sudden  emotion,  or  merely  rising  to  the  feet  from  a 
reclining  position  may  start  an  embolus  when  friable  arterial  or  cardiac 
vegetations  exist.  Very  exceptionally  a  cerebral  artery  is  obliterated 
by  conditions  arising  outside  its  lumen,  as  by  a  rapidly  growing  tumor 
or  other  com])ressi()n  factor  acting  with  some  degree  of  pi'ouiptness. 
Unless  the  compression  is  brought  rapidly  to  bear,  the  circulation  is 
able  to  adjust  itself.  Heredity,  sex,  age,  temperature,  barometric 
pressure,  and  the  seasons  are  of  much  less  significance  than  in  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — Tiic  early  symptoms  of  cerebral  softening  are  domi- 
nated l)y  the  rapidity  with  which  the  arterial  current  is  blocked 
and  by  the  importance  and  size  of  the  vessel  involved.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  embolism  is  capaljlc  of  producing  instantaneous  blocking  of  the 
arterial  lumen,  and  symptoms  of  great  violence  at  the  onset  to  some 
degree  indicate  embolism  if  hemorrhage  is  excluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  thrombosis  usually  produces  progressive  symptoms,  a  slowly 
growing  thrombic  arterial  lining  may  cause  a  sudden  deposit  of  fibrin 
from  tlu;  blood,  and  intense  syni])toms  are  thcrel)y  ])recipitat('(l.  Again, 
a  small  embolus  may  only  jiartialiy  choke  tiie  bhiod-t'urrent,  and  the 
slowly  developing  occlusion  i.s  marked  by  the  deliberately  advancing 
symptoms  and  prodromataof  the  stroke.  Cerebral  thrombosis,  therefore, 
presents  both  (1)  an  abrupt  and  (2)  a  progressive  onset,  with  different 
cerebral  symptoms  immediately  resulting,  but  witli  tiie  same  terminal 
conditions. 

The  Abrupt  Onset. — ^\  ith  none  or  oidy  momentary  confusion  the 
patient  has  a  stroke  or  cerebral  attacjc,  followed  by  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, perhaps  even  by  the  development  of  coma.  Heuiipli'gia  develops, 
consciousness  returns,  and  more  or  less  paralysis  persists.  In  about  an 
equal  number  of  cases  consciousness  is  not  lost,  though  the  paralysis  is 
as  quickly  developed,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mental  subjugation,  the  cerebral 
insult,  is  less  than  in  hemorrhage.  ^lauy  cases  are  attacked  during 
sleep,  and  awake  at  their  usual  hour  witii  no  appearance  of  stU])or  and 
with  their  ordinary  mental  brightness.  A  very  significant  feature  of 
thrombosis  affecting  the  cortical  eircidation  is  the  .Jacksonian  or  limited 
convulsions  which  are  conunouly  presented,  and  which  tend  to  repetition 
during  the  earlv  hours  and  days  of  the  illness  without  great,  often  with- 
out any,  disturbance  of  consciousness.  Distinguishing  softening  fmm 
hemorrhage,  we  seldom  encounter  the  retarded  strong  pulse,  the  subnormal 
temperature,  the  unilateral  heat,  the  congested  lace,  the  respiratory  dith- 
culty,  and  tlie  prolonged  coma  so  characteristic  of  a  ruptured  cerebral 
ve.Sb'el.  In  a  fair  proportion  of  all  eases  of  thromlxisis  the  early  symp- 
toms are  progressive.  A  monoplegia  becomes  a  hemiplegia.  Paralysis 
beginnini'-  in  the  leg  invades  the  entire  extremity,  reaches  the  upper 
limb,  implicates  the  face,  disturbs  speech  if  on  the  left  side  of  the 
brain,  and  finally  tiie  hemii)legia  is  complete.  This  is  due  to  the 
thrombus,  i)V  gradual  increase,  backing  down  the  artery  from  its  orig- 
inal  place  of  development,  and   if  it   extend   into  the   circle  of  Willis 
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the  opposite  Sylvian  artery  may  also  be  blocked.  AVhen  the  basilar 
is  invaded  bulbar  symptoms  usher  in  a  fatal  termination.  Thrombosis 
beginning  in  the  branches  of  tiic  middle  cerebral  may  first  produce  an 
aphasia;  lower  facial  paralysis  and  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  of  the 
same  side  may  then  he  gradually  added.  Tiie  distribution  of  the 
arteries  to  tiie  motor  region  makes  clear  the  sequence  of  events.  (See 
page  198.) 

The  Progressive  Onset. — When  the  arterial  obliteration  is  a  slow 
process  and  tiie  caliber  of  the  vessel  is  gradually  reduced,  disturbances  in 
the  poorlv  irrigated  cerebral  district  are  likely  to  be  manifested.  In 
the  case  of  a  Svlvian  vi'ssel  this  is  the  rule.  The  patient  complains 
of  more  or  less  transient  or  jiersistent  sensations  of  iUllncss,  heaviness, 
formication,  weakness,  pain,  or  other  vague  discomfort  in  the  face  or  in 
one  extremity,  or  merely  in  the  distal  pai't  of  an  extremity.  The  face 
at  the  same  time  may  show  transient  weakness,  the  leg  may  be  dragged 
a  trifle,  and  a  little  clumsiness  may  be  noticed  in  the  finer  finger-move- 
ments. Speech  very  often  is  disturbed,  presenting  various  slight  aphasic 
indications.  Any  or  all  of  tliese  symjitoms  are  likely  to  be  most  marked 
toward  night  or  after  fatigue.  They  indicate  a  local  anemia  of  their 
respective  cerebral  mechanisms  and  a  lowered  nutrition  that  translates 
itself  in  paresthesias  and  jiarcsis  and  foreshadows  jiaralysis.  In  many 
cases  the  cortical  irritation  shows  itself  in  twitchings  in  the  face  or  in 
the  extremities,  or  in  a  sudden  thickness  of  speech. 

Groups  of  such  symptoms  may  appear  several  times,  lasting  at 
intervals  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  recede  for  weeks  or  months. 
Finally  they  return  with  more  bruskness  and  severity,  convulsions 
may  ensue,  the  thrombosis  is  complete,  and  paralysis  is  permanently 
established. 

This  progressive  loss  of  cortical  circulation  is  to  some  extent  a 
part  of  the  physiology  of  senile  involution.  The  blood-cnrrent 
becomes  gradually  weaker  and  the  arterial  channels  j)rogressively 
diminish  in  capacity.  The  heart  loses  its  force ;  the  fine,  delicate, 
cortical  vessels  are  most  affected ;  circulatory  stagnation  in  the  brain- 
mantle  is  favored,  nutrition  fails,  psychical  and  motor  and  sensory 
functions  are  reduced  in  activity,  and  dementia  is  inevitable.  In 
the  brains  of  tiie  aged,  multiple  foci  of  softening  are  commonly 
encountered. 

The  paralytic  state  may  thus  be  established  suddenly  with  or 
without  an  apoplectic  state,  or  may  advance  by  steps  and  lie  jire- 
ceded  by  numerous  warnings  and  significant  symptoms.  Softening 
once  established  has  the  tendency,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  to 
invade  adjoining  cerebral  areas,  related  through  the  arterial  .supply. 
Hemiplegia  and  the  hemiplegic  state  are  common  results.  In  cases  of 
sudden  onset,  especially  if  marked  by  an  apoplectic  seizure,  the  hemi- 
plegia is  usually  complete  and  severe.  In  cases  of  less  active  onset, 
and  especially  in  those  of  gradual  development,  the  functional  loss  is 
less  profound  and  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  subsequent  recession, 
leaving  only  a  monoplegia  or  a  monoparesis.  The  paralysis  may  he 
monoplegic  from  the  first,  and  softening  is  the  most  common  source  of 
the  cerebral  monoplegias.     In  the  same  way  aphasia  alone  may  indicate 
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the  cortical  disease.  Persistent  aphasia  in  all  its  varieties,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  is  due  to  cerebral  softening.  In  the  same  way  the  cortical 
areas  of  half-vision  may  be  destroyed,  or  any  given  cortical  function 
may  be  singly  selected  for  abolition. 

The  paralytic  state  due  to  softening  presents  practically  tlie  same 
course  and  final  deformities  tiiat  mark  it  when  resulting  from  cereljral 
hemorrhage  (see  p.  213).  At  first  flaccid,  tlie  permanently  para- 
lyzed limbs  show  increased  reflexes  after  about  tliree  weeks,  and  the 
usual  contractures  are  developed.  If  the  paralysis  in  a  given  member 
remains  unimproved  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  it  is  likelv  to  be 
permanent.  The  tendency  to  recession,  to  progressive  iniprovenient,  is 
by  no  means  so  marked  as  in  iiemrjrrhage.  \\  liile  tlie  traumatic  shock 
to  the  brain  is  less,  the  destruction  is  relatively  greater. 

Sensory  disturbances,  whicli  in  iiemorrliage  ordinarily  disajipear 
promptlv,  are  connnoiily  persistent  in  tlie  paralytic  state  after  sotteiiiiig. 
Their  persistence  indicates  a  cortical  lesion  unles.^  hemiplegia  and  hemi- 
anestiiesia  coincide,  wlien  the  sensory  crossway  is  involved,  whatever  be 
the  lesion,  hysteria  being  excluded.  The  sensory  disturbances,  after 
cortical  softening,  are  jiarcstlictic,  not  anesthetic.  Tiiis  is  ilue  to  the 
stratification  of  cortical  function,  sensatiun,  muscular  sense,  and  motion 
being  represented  at  increasing  depths  in  the  MMisoriuKitor  zone,  as 
described  on  page  116.  That  sensation  is  not  abolished,  but  is  only 
disturbed,  is  due  to  its  probably  complete  bilateral  representation  in  the 
hemispheres. 

Course. — As  cerebral  softening  is  a  brain  accident,  the  result  of 
arterial  disease,  like  iiemorrliage,  it  may  present  all  gradations  of  severity 
and  extent  and  nuuK^rous  clinical  forms.  Cases  marked  by  aiirupt  onset 
with  a  well-marked  apoplectic  phase  may  sink  into  coma  and  die  In 
proportion  as  the  onset  is  gradual  the  tendency  to  inimediate  death  is 
lessened,  excepting  in  those  instances  where  progressive  invasion  of 
vascular  territories  siiows  tliat  the  thrombotic  process  is  advancing 
toward  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  paralysis  or  apha-<ia  once  definitely 
developed,  there  is  still  a  tendency  to  improvement,  wiiicli  i-^  less 
inarked  than  in  corresponding  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Shmild 
the  softened  fi)cus  become  infected,  an  acute  purulent  encejihalitis  is 
likely  to  carry  off  the  patient.  This  complication  is  marked  by  ele- 
vation of  teuiperature,  sometimes  by  somnolence,  usually  by  convul- 
sions referable  to  irritation  in  or  aliout  the  diseased  area,  and  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  a  pneumonia  or  an  acute  bedsore.  Months  and 
years  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  softened  focus  still  constitutes 
an  irritant  brain-lesion  which  may  cause  epilepfoid  convulsions.  It 
niav  have  a  liad  influence  on  the  integrity  of  the  mind  and  be  followed 
by  insanitv.  The  heiniplegic  state,  when  once  developed,  presents  the 
conitnon  features  and  indications  descriiied  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
When  multiple  softenings  occur,  the  clinical  picture  is  much  modified. 
A  right  facial  ]iaresis,  with  aphasic  symptoms,  may  accompany  a  left 
brachial   nionojilegia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  softening  often  presents 
nianv  ditficulties  and  sometimes  is  impossible.     In  the  great  majority  of 
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cases,  however,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  data  enables  us  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis,  and  in  a  lair  share  of  the  remaining  cases  a  strong 
presumption  can  be  established.  The  question  primarily  concerns  the 
arterial  occlusion.  After  the  age  often  and  up  to  forty  a  paralytic  attack 
suggests  embolism  or  syj)hilis.  Endocardial  disease,  a  recent  history 
of  acute  rheumatism  or  infectious  fever,  speaks  strongly  for  embolism. 
Practically  a  diagnosis  of  embolism  can  not  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
cardiac  symptoms.  After  the  age  of  seventy  years  the  presumption  is 
auain  in  favor  of  softening,  but  from  forty  to  sixty-five  or  seventy 
hemorrhage  is  the  commoner  cause  of  pai'alysis.  A  history  of  syphilis, 
plumbism,  or  alcoholism  suggests  softening. 

The  mode  of  onset  may  clearly  indicate  softening.  Prodrt)mata  and 
the  gradual  paralytic  invasion,  localized  spasms,  monoplegias,  aphasias, 
and  limited  j)arestiietic  areas  are  indicative  of  softening.  The  dispropor- 
tion between  the  paralysis  and  tiic  apoplectic  features  suggests  soften- 
ing. A  complete  hemiplegia  of  rapid  develoi)ment  without  a  stroke  can 
hardly  be  due  to  heniorrliage.  A  pale  face,  weak  heart,  normal  temper- 
ature, and  practically  undisturbed  consciousness  all  favor  softening  as 
the  cause  of  a  paralytic  attack.  Multiple'  palsies  and  l)ilateral  palsies, 
especially  if  symmetrical,  are  usually  due  to  softening.  Softening  occurs 
often  during  sleep  and  under  conditions  of  low  arterial  tension,  except 
in  embolism.  After  the  paralysis  has  been  established  it  is  likely  to 
persist,  though  in  children  and  young  adults  it  may  notably  improve. 

]\Iany  of  tlie  clinical  features  of  softening  are  produced  liy  tumors, 
but  ordinarily  new  growtlis  have  a  more  insidious  course  and  present 
the  cardinal  symptoms  of  headache,  vomiting,  optic  neuritis,  and 
vertigo.  Cerebral  aliscesses  usually  furnish  a  history  or  evidence  of 
injury  or  otitis,  but  a  softened  area  may  be  infected  and  break  down 
into  an  aliscess.  It  is  ^vith  cerebral  hemorrhage  that  softening  is  most 
confused.  They  have  many  common  points.  For  instance,  sy])hili9 
and  alcoholism  may  cause  both,  and  both  have  apoplectic  onsets  and 
jiaralytic  sequels.  In  some  instances  the  differential  diagnosis  can  only 
be  made  out  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  and 
in  a  small  number  of  cases  it  seems  quite  impossilde  to  make  it.  The 
following  table  of  probabilities  will  serve  to  show  the  direction  a  pre- 
sumptive diagnosis  should  take : 


Table  of  Differential  Probabilities  in  Cerebral  Hemorrhaoe  and 

Thkomhosis. 


PREniSPOSIXG 

Conditions. 


Hemorrhage. 


Thrombosis. 


Frequent   l)efore   three  Ve.irs  of ;  Coninion  in  oldageaiul  in  young 
age,    and    Ijetween   forty   and        adults, 
si.xtv. 


Peri-arteritis  and  miliary  aneur- 
ysm the  usual  antecedent. 


Heredity  often  marked. 


Endarteritis,  atheroma,  endocar- 
ditis, and  cachexia;. 


Heredity  rare. 
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Table  of  Differential  Probabilities  in  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  and 
Thrombosis. — (Continued.) 


Hemokrhage.                                             Thrombosis. 

Inciting 
conijition.s. 

High  arterial  tension.                       Low  arterial  tension. 

Excitement,  effort,  or  shock.          Rareh'  excitement  or  effort,  ex- 
cept in  embolism.    Sleep  favors 

1      it. 

Onset 
Conditions. 

No  prodroraata.                               I  Prodromata  common. 

Sudden  strolie  usual.                      [  Complete  stroke  rare. 

Coma  marked. 

Coma  slight  or  wanting. 

Rectal  temperature  reduced,  and 
surihce   tcmpeniture    elevated 
on  the  paralyzed  .side. 

Temperature  usually  unchanged. 

Congested  face  ;  respiratory  diffi- 
culties. 

Pale  face  :  no  respiratory  disturb- 
ance. 

Pulse  slow,  full,  bounding. 

Pulse  weak,  soft,  often  rapid. 

Motor  loss    usually   hemiplegic 
and  fully  developed  at  once. 

General  convulsions  common. 

Motor  loss  often  monoplegic  and 
inclined  lo  extend. 

Limited  convulsions  common. 

Spinal  fluid  often  bloody. 

Spinal  fluid  clear. 

Course. 

Rapid  improvement  in  motion. 

Slow  motor  improvement.  Ex- 
tension of  paralysis  often  ob- 
served. 

Foot  usually  gains  more  rapiilly 
than  liand. 

Foot  often  gains  less  tlian  liand. 

Anesthesia  usually  fleeting. 

Paresthesia  persists. 

Persistent  aphasia  exceptional.        Persistent  aphasia  and  other  cor- 
tical syni|)toms  common. 

Postplegic  athetosis,  trembling,  !  Postplegic    athetosis,  trembling, 
and  chorea  common.                        and  chorea  uncommon. 

Postplegic  convulsions  rare.            Postplegic  convulsions  common. 

Spasmodic  weeping  and  laughter   Spasmodic  weeping  and  laughter 
common.                                            exceptional. 

Prognosis. — Corcliral  softcniiia;  i.^^  ;in  accident  followinu-  such  a  wide 
variety  of  disea.scs  and  conditions  wiiicli  ])nivoi<e  the  cndartcrial  |irocess 
of  thronilwsis  that  )>rogn(>si.s  can  not  he  aoncralizcd.  P'verv  case  lias  its 
own  indications.  Tiio  tendency  to  immediate  death  is  less  than  in  hem- 
orriiatre,  hut  the  appearance  of  |ineiimonia,  or  an  acnte  bedsore,  or  a 
sudden  elevation  of  temp<'ratnre,  even  of  moderate  detrree,  indicates  a 
grave  complication  aii<l  a  prohahle  fatality.  In  emholic  ca.ses,  if  it  is 
])rohal)le  that  the  cnilioliis  is  infected,  as  in  infections  endocarditis,  diph- 
theria, and  the  e.xanthcmata,  the  outlook  is  much  darkened  by  the 
proliability  of  acute  infectious  encephalitis  bein<r  set  u]>  in  the  softened 
area    to  1)0   followed    i)y  abscess  and   probably   by   death.      Advanced 
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years  are  against  the  patient.  In  every  case  the  prognosis  should  be 
held  in  reservation  for  a  week  until  it  is  evident  that  the  thrombosis  is 
not  spreading  and  that  local  infection  has  not  occurred.  The  tempera- 
ture is  here  a  valuable  guide.  Persistent  severe  convulsions  commenc- 
ing early,  perhaps  present  at  the  onset,  are  of  grave  significance.  Tiiey 
point  to  involvement  of  tlie  cortex  and  meninges  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
the  lateral  ventricles  on  the  other.  The  secondary  implication  of  the 
meninges  or  ependyma  over  the  softened  area  is  usually  limited,  but  in 
infected  cases  it  may  lead  to  a  generalized  inflammatory  process  of  the 
utmost  gravity.  When  the  first  fortnight  has  passed,  the  paralytic  state 
may  l)e  considered  established.  Contractures  and  deformities  are  there- 
after developed,  as  in  hemorrhage.  The  hemiplegic  state  presents  nothing 
dissimilar  to  that  following  arterial  rupture,  and  has  been  described  in 
a  previous  chapter.  The  condition  jiresented  by  a  given  case  of 
softening  at  the  end  of  the  first  niinith  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  This 
is  especially  true  after  middle  life.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
epileptoid  attacks  following  at  any  time,  and  the  persistence  of  the 
endarterial  disease  or  its  generalized  presence  constitutes  a  continual 
menace.  TJiis  is  particularly  true  in  nuiltiple  softenings  and  in  tlie 
bilateral  firms  such  as  tiiat  wiiich  furnishes  a  pseudobulbar  jialsy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cerel)ral  softening  to  l)e  efficient 
must  antedate  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis.  In  a  word,  it  nuist  be 
prophylactic.  In  another  word,  it  must  be  the  treatment  of  the  arterial 
disease.  A\'hen  the  arterial  current  is  cut  off  wo  yet  have  to  ileal  with 
the  basic  disease  in  order  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  tiironibus  or  its 
repetition  and  to  cause,  if  possible,  its  diminution.  When  eidled  at  the 
onset  of  the  softening  in  the  early  hours  of  the  attack,  if  hemorrhage 
can  be  excluded,  the  treatment  consists  of  maintaining  a  masterly  inac- 
tivity. Tiic  ])atient's  jiosition  should  V)e  horizontal,  to  favor  the 
cerebral  circulatidn  ;  tlie  flagging  heart  may  be  encouraged  with  strych- 
nin and  relieved  with  the  nitrites  given  fre(|uently,  which  also 
favor  increased  circulation  in  the  exsanguinated  brain  territory.  The 
repeated  use  of  normal  salt  solution  by  the  bowel,  or  better  by  the 
hypodermic  method,  is  often  of  great  value.  Small  quantities  of  nour- 
ishment siiould  be  administered,  and  the  functions  of  the  bowels  and 
bladder  supervised.  If  hemorrhage  cannot  be  excluded,  the  same 
course  is  still  advisable,  but  if  hemorrhage  is  diagnosed,  the  opposite 
plan  of  treatment  fiir  that  condition,  already  described,  should  be  insti- 
tuted. Purgation  and  venesection  cannot  benefit  a  cerel)ral  territory 
already  exsanguinated.  In  cases  of  embolism,  cardiac  repose  is  to  be 
encouraged  that  otlier  jjarticles  may  not  emigrate.  Bromid,  to  control 
the  convulsions,  may  often  be  required.  The  further  management  of  the 
case  is  that  of  good  nursing.  The  arterial  state  must  never  escajje  atten- 
tion. Its  amenability  to  treatment  governs  the  outlook  for  the  patient  and 
the  probability  of  recurrence.  Wlien  the  paralytic  state  is  established, 
its  management  is  the  same  as  that  laid  down  in  the  previous  chapter, 
and  for  the  terminal  monoplegia  or  hemiplegia  the  indications  are  likewise 
identical.  The  treatment  of  aphasias  and  the  develo])raent  of  the  oppo- 
site-sided speech-centers  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  Aphasia. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  VEINS  AND  SINUSES. 

Anatomical  Considerations. — The  l^lood  entering  the  cranium  hy 
the  internal  carotids  and  vertebrals  after  irrigating  the  enceplialdn  makes 
its  exit  mainly  \)Y  the  internal  jugular  veins.  The  return  circulation 
from  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  callosal  portion 
of  the  hemispheres  is  by  the  Gallenic  veins  and  inferior  longitudinal 
sinus,  all  of  which  empty  into  the  straight  sinus.  From  the  convexitv 
the  pial  veins  run  upward  and  open  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 


Cmtmvnication  thvougK  parietal 

foramen  with  extei-nal  veiru  o/ skull. 


Kig.  88." 


Ext.  jugular  vein 


-Diagram  showing  tlie  conimunicatioiis  existintx  between  the  superior  longitudinal  and 
lateral  sinuses  and  the  external  veins,  indicated  in  the  figure  by  *  (LeubeJ. 


in  a  forward  direction  against  the  slow  Idood-currcnt  of  this  dural 
channel.  Here  the  circulatory  conditions  are  rendered  still  more 
unfavorable  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  by  the  presence  of  trabecuhe  in  the 
.sinuses  which  impede  the  flow  of  blood,  and  by  venous  retardation 
during  inspiration.  The  cerebellar  veins  cmjity  mainly  into  the  lateral 
sinuses.  Into  the  dural  sinuses  also  empty  many  veins  from  the  face 
and  scalp.  The  facial  vein  communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus 
through  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  veins  of  the  nasal  vault  open  into 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  Xumerous 
veins  of  the  scal]i  along  the  median  line  have  a  similar  outlet.  Veins 
from  the  mastoid  process  and  its  cutaneous  surface  enter  the  lateral  and 
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petrosal  sinuses,  and  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  veins  are  con- 
nected witli  the  lateral  sinus.  In  addition,  many  veins  of  tiie  cranial 
diploe  discharge  into  the  sinuses.  Finally,  the  sinuses  connect  \yith  the 
veins  of  the  spinal  canal. 


'.  facial  vein 


*•     Communicationvnth  vein$ 
at  back  of  neck 

Fig.  89.— Diagram  showing  the  coniiuunicatioDs  existing'  between  the  l.'iteral  ami  cavernous  sinuses 
and  the  external  veins,  indicated  in  the  tigiire  by  *  (Leube). 

The  cerebral  veins  are  sul)ject  to  the  same  lesions  that  influence 
veins  el.sewhere,  Imt  we  are  only  called  upon  to  con.'-ider  phleljitis  and 
venous  throml)osis.  They  are  usually  associated  and,  jiractically  sjicak- 
ing,  severe  cerebral  symptoms  are  alone  produced  by  thrombi.  Tiirom- 
bosis  may  occur  in  tiie  .pial  vessels  of  the  convexity  and  extend  into 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  or,  beginning  in  the  siiuis,  may  invade  the 
cortex  and  give  rise  to  localized  softening  and  focal  manifestations. 
The  entire  subject  may  be  conveniently  described  under  tiie  head  of 
Sinus  Throml.)osis. 


SINUS  THROMBOSIS. 
Intracranial    sinus   thrombosis    occurs    more   frequently  even  than 
thrombosis  in  tiie  pelvic  veins,  or  in  those  of  tlie  lower  extremities, 


It 
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is  favored  Ijy  the  sluggishness  of  tlie  venous  current  and  the  other 
anatomical  peculiarities  above  indicated.  Septic  invasion  is  also  ex- 
tremely liable  from  the  relation  of  these  channels  to  the  cavities  of 
the  nose,  throat,  and  ear,  and  to  the  frequently  traumatized  surface  of 
the  face,  neck,  and  scalp.  It  occurs  in  two  forms, — the  marantic  and  the 
infective. 

Marantic  sinus  thrombosis,  or  primary  thrombosis,  is  a  local 
condition  occurring  usually  in  the  superior  longitudinal,  rarely  in  the 
lateral,  and  very  rarely  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  occurs  in  debilitated 
states,  and  is  most  common  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.  Exhausting 
diseases,  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  in  general  any  cachectic  state  pre- 
dispose to  it.  Prolonged  illness,  as  from  diarrhea,  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  ])lithisis,  cancer,  malaria,  the  anemias,  etc.,  often  precede 
it.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  tendency  to  fibrin  deposit  and 
thrombus  formation  which,  once  started,  is  likely  to  extend.  Should  it 
commence  in  a  cortical  vein,  or  extend  from  a  sinus  to  the  brain-surface, 
Jacksonian  tits  may  be  produced. 

Usually  on  post-mortem  examination  the  thrombus  is  found  to 
involve  several  sinuses  and  their  tributary  veins.  Whi'u  the  entire 
lumen  of  a  cortical  vein  is  blocked,  the  drainage  of  its  territory  is  pre- 
vented and  localized  edema,  jiunctate  hemorrhage,  and  red  softening 
follow.  In  tiie  same  way  edema  occurs  in  the  superticial  parts  of  the 
face  and  head  which  drain  into  an  occludeil  sItuis.  Swelling  alxiut  the 
eye  and  exophthalmos,  with  retinal  tiirombosis  and  epistaxis  ;  swelling 
about  the  mastoid,  over  the  vertex  or  occiput,  is  ]>rcMluced  by  the  tiirom- 
botic  closing  of  th(>  sinuses  respeetivelv  related  to  tlie-;e  regions.  W'licn 
the  lateral  sinus  is  involved,  the  thnjmbus  may  extend  down  tlie  internal 
jugtdar  and  be  found  as  a  firm,  palpable  cord  in  tlie  neck.  In  marantic 
thrombosis  the  clots  are  firm  and  non-adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vein 
or  sinus, — that  is,  they  are  not  iuHammatory.  Thev  tend  to  organize 
or  resorb  and  do  not  disintegrate.  Keestablishment  of  the  circulation 
in  the  sinus  is  therefore  possible,  and  usually  takes  place  in  long-stand- 
ing cases,  but  in  cortical  veins,  if  cerebral  softening  occurs,  there  is  no 
tendency  to  circulatory  restoration. 

The  symptoms  of  marantic  thrombosis  are  those  of  venous  stasis, 
localized  edema,  and  disturbed  brain-function  following  upon  exhausting 
diseases.  As  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  usually  affected  there  is  often 
epistaxis  and  disturbance  in  the  leg-centers,  indicated  by  weakness, 
tremors,  jiaralvses,  and  spasms  in  the  lower  extremities.  Convul- 
sions in  children  are  conuiionly  encountered,  and  may  he  limited 
or  monoplcgic  when  a  cortical  vein  is  invaded.  Meningeal  irri- 
tation often  siiows  itself  in  rigidities,  retracted  neck,  and  vasomotor 
disturbance. 

The  diag-nosis  of  marantic  thrombosis  i-;  usually  oljscured  by  the 
overshailow'iiig  picture  of  th(>  jtreceding  illness,  and  in  those  cases  where 
external  edama  does  not  ]ioint  the  way  it  is  rarely  deciphered  during 
life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  furnishes  some  of  the  cases  of 
cerebral  ])alsy  in  childhood.  Convulsions  cominu'  on  late  in  the  history 
of  exhausting  illness,  especially  in  children,  should  direct  attention  to 
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the  possibility  of  sinus  occlusion.  If  meningeal  or  focal  symptoms  are 
present,  coupled  with  local  edema  about  the  eye  or  face,  over  the  vertex, 
in  the  mastoid  or  occipital  region,  a  diagnosis  may  be  made. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  initial  illness, 
the  probability  of  cortical  softening,  and  the  vital  prospects.  When 
the  cachexia  or  exhausting  disease  can  be  controlled  and  life  maintained, 
the  tendency  to  resorption  of  the  clot  presents  a  favorable  outlook,  except 
for  the  softened  areas  of  brain-tissue.  ^\'hen  these  have  been  produced, 
permanent  disability'  of  a  motor  or  mental  character,  or  both,  may  be 
expected.     The  treatment  is  that  of  the  general  condition. 

Infective  sinus  thrombosis,  inJJammatori/  tbronihoxi.^  or  seeondarif 
thromho.vs,  is  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  pathogenic  infectious  organ- 
isms. It  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  process  and  occurs  usually  in  adults. 
Generallv  it  is  located  in  one  of  the  paired  sinuses  and  in  the  one  nearest 
the  infection  atrium.  It  is  likely  to  produce  meningitis  or  give  rise  to 
cerebral  abscess,  or  both,  and  it  is  frequently  attended  or  followed  by 
systemic  infection  and  pyemia.  It  arises  from  septic  traumatic  condi- 
tions of  the  face,  scalp,  cranial  and  facial  bones,  and  from  septic  pro- 
cesses in  the  nose,  mouth,  pharynx,  in  the  various  bony  sinuses,  and  in 
the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  process.  By  far  tiie  most  common  source 
of  infection  is  supjiurative  middle-ear  disease.  Anthrax  of  the  face  and 
lips,  facial  and  scalj)  erysipelas,  dental  caries,  and  carbuncles  have  been 
noted  as  causes.  The  sinus  always  becomes  infected  by  extension  of  the 
septic  process  to  it,  either  by  direct  invasion  or  by  propagation  along  a 
venous  tributary.  Inflammation  of  the  sinus-walls  is  followed  by 
thrombotic  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood,  and  a  .septic  plug  is 
formed  that  closely  adheres  to  the  diseased  and  softened  vessel. 

The  septic,  soft,  and  disintegrating  thrombotic  clot,  swarming  with 
pathogenic  and  jiyogenic  bacteria,  sets  up  ini'cction  of  the  innnediate 
territory,  and,  yielding  particles  to  the  blood-stream,  often  induces  dissem- 
inated and  systemic  infection.  Thus  arise  the  numerous  pyogenic  foci 
throughout  the  body  that  are  frequently  present.  The  thrombus  once 
formed  is  prone  to  extend,  and  the  internal  jugular  is  often  invaded,  pre- 
senting itself  in  its  upper  third  as  an  indurated  cord  that  can  he  palpated 
in  the  neck.  Even  the  superior  vena  cava  has  been  invaded.  The 
sinus-walls  being  softened,  the  neighboring  leptomeninges  are  infected 
and  a  localized  or  disseminated  septic  meningitis  is  added.  In  a  similar 
way  the  infective  process  travels  along  the  veins  into  the  substance 
of  the  eneephalon  and  sets  up  abscesses.  Macewen  thus  tabulates 
the  principal  difterences  between  marantic  and  infective  sinus  throm- 
bosis : 

Sinus  Thrombosis. 
Marantic.  Infective. 

1.  Chiefly  affects  the  longitudinal  si-        1.  Chiefly  affects  the  paired  sinuses. 

nuses. 

2.  The  clots  tend  to  organization  or  are        2.  Clots  tend  to  purulent  disintegration. 

absorbed. 

3.  Hemorrhages  into  cerebral  cortex  in        3.  Hemorrhages  into  brain  or  cerebel- 

about  half  the  cases.  lum  seldom  occur. 
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4.  Tendency  to  produce  brain  softening.         4.   No  tendency  to  braiu  softening. 

5.  There  is  seldom  purulent  infection  as        5.  Purulent    infecti(jn    couimou    from 

a  sequence.      _  septic  or  infective  emboli 

6.  No    accompanying    leptomeningitis,         6.  Often  coincident  purulent  leptomen- 

cerebral  or  cerebellar  abscess.  ingitis,   cerebral  or   cerebellar   ab- 

scess. 

The  symptoms  of  infective  sinus  thrombosis  are  local  and  sys- 
temic. The  local  ones  are  due  to  circulatory  disturbance,  such  as  cir- 
cumscribed edema  and  brain  symptoms.  Tiiey  will  be  given  in  detail 
in  the  description  of  thrombosis  of  special  sinuses.  The  systemic 
symptoms  are  those  of  septicemia ;  intense  headache,  often  localized  at 
the  seat  of  disease;  vomiting,  fluctuating  and  remittent  temperature, 
small,  thready  pulse,  leucocytosis,  rifjors,  profuse  perspiration,  dry 
tongue,  anorexia  and  diarrhea,  or  constipation. 

Depending  ujwn  the  preponderance  of  symptoms  and  their  grouping, 
the  septicemia  shows  different  clinical  varieties.  When  the  lungs  are  tirst 
or  mainly  involved  by  the  plugging  of  pulmonary  vessels,  Idealized  or 
diftu.se  pain  is  occasioned,  cough  is  induced,  and  the  expectoration  may 
change  to  "prune-juice"  appearance,  and  then  ijccomcs  purulent,  fetid, 
and  extremely  oft'ensive  as  the  j)ulmonary  process  increases.  Ab.scesses 
form  and  gangrene  occurs.  In  this  way  septic  ])neunionia  also  is 
induced. 

When  the  brunt  of  the  attack  falls  upon  the  abdominal  organs,  the 
typhoid  tvpc  of  septicemia,  which  closely  mimics  enteric  fever  and  is 
soinetinies  mistaken  for  it,  is  jiresented.  In  anotlier  and  nuich  smaller 
group  of  cases  meningeal  symptoms  dominate  the  ])icture  and  are 
actually  due,  in  large  part  at  least,  to  the  infective  leptomeningitis. 
All  three  of  the  symptom  groups,  or  any  combination  of  their  various 
features,  may  be  presented  by  the  same  case. 

Infective  cavernous  sinus  thrombosis  arises  from  septic  invasion, 
reaching  the  sinus  usually  by  way  of  the  opiitlialniie  vein.  It  may  also 
be  due  to  a  forward  extension  of  a  septic  process  in  the  lateral  or  petrosal 
sinuses.  The  secondary  meningitis  to  which  it  gives  ri.se  is  basilar. 
Fractures  of  the  cranial  Iwse  and  blows  on  the  head  have  furnished  its 
starting-point.  Erysipelas  of  the  face,  especially  about  the  eye  and 
nose  ;  abscess  of  the  orbit ;  infections  of  the  nasal,  buccal,  and  pharyn- 
geal cavities  or  of  their  sinuses  ;  ulceration  of  the  tonsillar  glands,  and 
caries  or  periosteitis  of  the  facial,  especially  of  the  maxillary  bones,  have 
led  to  it. 

Symptoms  :  One  sinus  is  usually  first  involved,  and  the  local 
manifestations  are  one-sided.  There  is,  however,  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency for  the  process  to  invade  the  opposite  sinus,  and  then  the  case 
presents  bilateral  signs.  Such  a  sequence  is  highly  diagnostic.  The 
first  att'ected  side  may  even  show  improvement  through  the  establish- 
ment of  tiie  collateral  return  circulation  before  the  second  side  is 
invaded.  There  is  usually  considerable  pain  of  a  supra-  or  infra-orbital 
neuraltjic  sort,  and  diffuse  headache.  Mental  symptoms  are  wanting, 
unless  meniniritis  is  set  up,  and  then  delirium,  hebetude,  and  coma  may 
appear.      A\'hen  the  sinus  is  plugged  the  return  circulation  through  the 
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ophthalmic  veins  is  cut  ofl".  The  orbital  contents  become  edematous,  the 
ocular  globe  is  thrust  forward,  the  lids  are  swollen,  and  the  swelling-  ex- 
tends to  the  nose,  brow,  and  cheek.  There  may  also  be  swelling  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pharynx.  The  optic  disc  is  congested  or  choked,  the 
retinal  veins  are  distended,  and  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  ocular  nerves 
that  enter  the  orbital  apex.  This  causes  more  or  less  ophthalmojilegia. 
The  third,  fourth,  sixth,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  tilth,  and  the 
optic  nerves  are  more  or  less  aft'ected.  Ptosis,  stral)isnuis,  ]nipillary 
stasis,  and  defective  vision  in  varying  degrees  are  thereby  added  to  the 
exophthalmos. 

The  invasion  may  be  abrupt  or  insidious  and  the  disease  may  last 
from  a  few  days  to  several  months,  but  infective  cases  are  practically 
fatal.  "When  the  second  eye  is  involved,  it  usually  is  very  rapidly 
atiected.  The  appearance  of  basilar  meningitis  and  the  develo]iment 
of  septicemia  add  immediate  gravity  to  the  already  serious  condition. 

Infective  lateral  sinus  thrombosis  is  the  form  most  freijuently 
encountered.  Its  origin  is  nearly  always  in  a  septic  condition  of  the 
middle  car.  Tiie  petrosal  sinuses  and  the  internal  jugular  are  usually 
invaded.  It  is  commonly  encountered  in  young  adults,  and  is  rare  iu  the 
two  extremes  of  age.  While  ordinarily  due  to  middle-ear  disease,  it  may 
arise  from  a  mouth  or  throat  infection  by  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  tvm})anum,  from  extension  of  thrombosis  in  other  sinuses,  from 
basilar  fractures  invtilving  the  petron,  and  from  infections  about  the 
occiput,  nucha,  and  mastoid. 

Svmptoms :  The  lateral  sinus  is  usually  affected  from  a  elirdiiic 
middle-ear  supjiuration  v.hich  has  caused  more  or  less  erosion  of  tiie 
tympanic  bony  structure.  An  acute  ])rocess  may  cause  it,  but  this  is 
exceptional.  In  the  chronic  cases  of  purulent  otitis  media  it  is  a  con- 
stant menace.  Frequently  there  is  a  lessening  or  cessation  of  the 
ear-discharge,  ])ain  develops  in  the  ear,  and  headache  follows.  Tiie 
fluctuating  temjjerature  mounts,  and  vomiting  and  rigors  indicate 
the  involvement  of  the  sinus  or  an  intracranial  extension.  Local  signs 
of  lateral  sinus  thrombosis  depend  on  the  obstruction  of  its  lumen  and 
the  location  or  extent  of  the  thromljus  and  phlebitis.  Occlusion  of  the 
sinus,  blocking  the  inlet  of  the  mastoid  vein,  gives  rise  to  a  circum- 
scrilx'd  edema  extciiding  from  the  auricle  over  the  mastoid.  Pain  on 
percussion  of  the  mastoid  is  present  only  when  the  bone  or  periosteum 
is  inflamed.  If  the  thrombosis  is  .situated  lower  in  the  sinus  and  shuts 
oft'  the  condylar  veins,  through  which  the  superficial  circulation  of  the 
lateral  lower  occipital  region  drains,  a  l)rawnv  hardness  and  edema  may 
be  made  out  in  the  u|jper  jiart  of  the  ])osterior  cervical  triangle.  Should 
the  phlebitis  extend  into  the  internal  jugular,  extreme  local  tenderness  is 
found  over  the  upper  portion  of  this  vessel  on  palpation,  or  may  be 
experienced  by  the  patient  in  swallowing.  The  head  is  usually  inrlined 
to  the  affected  side  to  lessen  muscular  ]>ressure  on  the  jugular.  W  hen 
the  thromliosis  follows  down  into  the  jugular,  it  may  be  easily  jialjiatcd 
as  a  firm,  cord-like  structure.  Disintegration  of  the  thrombus  may 
cause  it  to  disappear  in  a  few  days.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck 
are  frequently  engorged  and  ea.sily  palpable.  Gerhardt  has  pointed  out 
that  during  inspiration  the  external  jugular  vein  on  the  affected  side  is 
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less  prominent.  This  is  due  to  the  occlusion  of  the  internal  jugular, 
which  allows  rapid  drainage  of  the  external  branch  into  the  common 
trunk.  If,  however,  the  thrombus  extends  into  the  common  trunk,  the 
external  vessel  is  then  engorged  and  more  prominent  than  on  the  sound 
side. 

If  the  inflammatory  thickening  at  the  jugular  foramen  is  sufficiently 
great,  it  involves,  by  extension  or  pressure,  the  cranial-nerve  trunks, 
which  make  tiieir  exit  at  this  opening.  Pneumogastric,  sj)inal  aecessdrv, 
and  glossopharyngeal  symptoms  are  then  produced.  liespiratory,  laryn- 
geal, cardiac,  and  vocal  disturbances  ;  difficulty  in  swallowing,  spasm 
or  paresis  in  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius  point  to  tliis  condition. 
Abscesses  sometimes  form  in  the  neck,  untler  the  sternomastoid  or  in  tiie 
nuciial  region. 

Almost  from  the  first  there  are  distinct  cerebral  symptoms.  The 
cephalalgia  is  attended  by  somnolence,  which  may  deepen  into  ennia. 
Delirium  is  often  an  early  symptom.  Piilebitis  is  likely  to  extend  into 
the  temporosphenoidal  lobe  and  cerebellum,  giving  rise  to  ditt'use  inflam- 
mation or  rapidly  producing  softening  and  abscesses.  At  the  .seat  of 
tiie  sinus  thrombosis  tiie  softened  dural  wall  no  longer  protects  tiie  .soft 
meninges,  and  a  localized  septic  meningitis,  with  a  tendency  to  Ijecome 
difl'use  is  occasioned.  Even  tiie  bone  under  the  sinus  is  eroded,  and  dcti- 
nite  discolorations  are  left,  both  on  tlie  cranial  wall  and  on  tiie  cerel>ral 
surface,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  sinus  disease. 

A  disease  jircsenting  so  many  complications  and  possibilities  ncces- 
•sarily  lacks  clinical  uniformity.  While  lateral  sinus  thrombosis  is 
nsiiallv  confined  to  one  side,  it  may  pro]iagatr  itself  into  the  venous 
channels  of  the  opposite  side  and  infect  both  internal  jugulars.  The 
appearance  of  cerebritis,  meningitis,  or  intracranial  abscess  greatly 
reduces  the  life  chances.  Septicemia  is  jiarticularly  likely  to  develop, 
with  its  own  serious  import.  The  virulence  of  the  infection,  however, 
seems  to  vary  between  wide  extremes.  Some  cases  run  a  ra]iid  course 
to  fatid  termination  in  four  to  seven  days,  others  last  weeks  and  montiis, 
and  exce])tional  ones  may  recover.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  can  not 
well  be  overestimated. 

Infective  thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinuses  is  extremely 
rare,  while  marantic  thrombosis  finds  its  most  common  location  in  these 
venous  passages  and  especially  in  the  superior  one.  Infectious  condi- 
tions in  the  nasal  vault,  in  the  scalp,  and  in  the  cranial  diploe  of  the  ver- 
tical region  arc  capable  of  extension  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
Phlebitis  may  then  extend  to  the  cortical  veins.  Occlusion  of  tiie  sinus 
leads  to  local  edema  in  the  scalp  and  ]irobably  in  the  brain  also,  but  tiie 
collateral  circulation  obviates  any  serious  results  from  this  mechanical 
feature.  The  daniicr  lies  in  the  likeliliood  of  septic  cerebral  phlebitis 
and  septic  meniui;itis.  I'^sually  tlie  obtrusive  meningitic  features  pre- 
dominate and  siia'i'estions  of  cortical  piilebitis  and  even  of  alisccss  for- 
mation are  oKscurcd  or  overlooked. 

The  treatment  of  inflictive  cranial  sinus  thrombosis  is  primarily 
surgical.  The  infection  atrium  is  to  lie  determined  and  rendered 
thoroughly  aseptic.  Whenever  possible,  it  must  be  eradicated.  In  the 
case  of  the  cavernous  sinuses  little  more  can  be  done  by  the  surgeon. 
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but  Dwiffht  and  Gurmaiii  ^  liave  reported  one  instance  in  which  the 
cavernous  sinus  was  reached  surgically  with  immediate  improvement  in 
the  patient's  condition,  though  with  fatal  termination  ultimately.  A 
previous  case  bv  Hartly  was  entirely  successful.  ^Vggressive  inter- 
ference is  allowalile,  and  indicated  wlien  the  lateral  and  longitudinal 
sinuses  are  invaded.  Many  cases  of  lateral  sinus  thromboses  have 
probablv  been  saved  l)y  prompt  and  radical  interference.  Tiie  sinus 
has  been  openetl,  the  infective  throniljus  removed,  and  abscesses  in  the 
temporal  lol)c  an<l  in  the  cerebellum  drained.  Often  as  a  preliniinarv 
measure  the  mastoid  antrum  and  the  middle  ear  have  been  surgicallv 
dealt  with,  hut  when  there  is  evidence  of  sinus  thrombosis  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  opportunity  to  stop  at  this  step. 

Local  a])plications  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  h(>ad  may  be  used,  and 
serve  sometimes  to  relieve  the  headache  and  modify  the  delirium.  In 
view  of  the  sci)tic  nature  of  the  disease,  supjiortive  measures  are  emphat- 
ically indicated  from  the  first.  Against  the  sejiticemia  we  may  Ijring 
measures  to  bear  that  favor  elimination  by  the  skin,  bowels,  and 
kidneys.  The  administration  of  antiseptics,  such  as  the  salicvl  pre- 
j>arations  and  the  mercurials,  are  of  doubtful  value,  but  are  strongly 
advised  by  many  and  should  not  be  omitted.  In  protracted  case? 
autogenous  vaccines  may  be  of  service. 


CHAPTER    IX-. 

CEREBRITIS,  ENCEPHALITIS,  AND  ABSCESS  OF  THE 

BRAIN. 

Infi.ammation  of  the  brain  jiroper  may  be  local  or  gaicralized, 
aciiie  or  cliroiiir. 

Acute  Localized  Cerebritis. — Etiology. — The  brain  is  subject  to 
inflammatory  processes  the  same  as  any  other  j)arenchymatous  organ, 
yet  gcncralhcd  cerebritis  is  rare,  and  only  recently  have  we  learned  to 
recognize  it.  Localized  acute  cerebritis,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  with 
frequencv,  but  is  practically,  if  not  invariably,  a  secondary  condition. 
Meningitis  always  entails  some  underlying  cerebritis.  A  circumscribed 
cerebritis  occurs  about  a  hemorrhagic  focus  or  spot  of  thrombotic  softening 
if  infection  is  added.  Without  the  additional  infection  such  as  is  fur- 
nished by  se])tic  endocarditis  or  other  infective  focus  the  zone  surround- 
ing a  cerebral  tumor,  hemorrhage,  or  area  of  softening  is  one  of  conges- 
tion, edema,  and  pressure  necrosis.  Bloios  on  the  head  may  cause 
localized  meningitis  and  cerebritis  at  the  point  of  violence,  or  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head  by  the  action  of  contre  coup.  In  some  ca.ses 
the  local  cerebritis  alone  follows,  and  this  may  only  affect  the  white 
matter  below  the  cortex.  Apparently  the  traumatism  favors  the  local 
action  of  bacteria  by  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  tissues,  as  proved 
by  Ehrnrooth  in  an  interesting  series  of  experiments.^  Cranial  frac- 
tures, punctured  wounds,  and  perhaps  severe  concussion  may  cause  it. 
Bone  disease,  septic  processes  in  the  diploe,  and  in  the  cranial  bony  and 

1  "Boston  Meil.  and  8urg.  Jour.,"  1902.  "  "Rev.  Neurolog.,"  Aug.,  1900. 
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venous  .siiui.ses,  may  lead  to  cerebral  inflammation,  and  be  followed 
by  abscess.  Infection  of  the  brain  after  operations  sometimes  causes  a 
diffuse  cerebritis  that  may  involve  an  entire  hemisphere.  Hernia  cere- 
bri is  generally  a  manifestation  of  a  septic  inflammatory  process.  Sun- 
stroke,  heat-stroke,  and  alcoholism  seem  capable  of  inducing  cerebritis,  or 
at  least  of  so  modifying  the  cerebral  nutrition  that  dementia  may  follow 
and  sclerotic  brain-tissue  be  found  postmortem.  To  Van  Giesen  we  owe 
a  knowledge  of  tiie  cellular  clianges  following  insolation  and  their  prob- 
able relation  to  an  acute  auto-intoxicati(jn. 

In  certain  conditi(jns  the  inflammation  falls  on  definite  cerebral  struc- 
tures. In  this  way  arise  the  clinical  symptom  groups  described  under 
the  terms  aoute  polio-encephalitis  superior  and  acute  pMlio-enccjihalitis  in- 
ferior,  when  the  cranial  nuclei  are  invaded  in  the  upper  or  lower  groups, 
furnishing  acute  nuclear  ophthalmoplegia  in  one  instance  and  acute  Ind- 
bar  palsy  in  the  other.  These  have  already  been  described  with  the 
diseases  of  the  cranial  nerves.  (See  page  1.5.5  )  Striimpell  alleged  an 
acute  inflammatory  process  in  the  cellular  cortex,  especially  of  the  motor 
regions,  analogous  to  that  of  poliomyelitis  as  the  explanation  of  many 
cases  of  cerebral  palsy  in  children.  To  this  he  applied  the  term  ])o!io- 
encephalitis,  a  name  given  also  to  the  inflammations  of  cranial-nerve 
nuclei,  making  an  additional  adjective  necessary.  It  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  called  polio-encephalitis  anterior  or  corticalis.  All  of  these 
polio-encephalitides  are  analogous  to  the  spinal  form  or  identical  with 
it  and  often  clinically  associated. 

The  pathological  anatomy  oi'  the  various  conditions  which  have 
been  assembled  under  the  head  of  acute  localized  cerebritis  shows  at  first 
a  high  degree  of  vascular  engorgement,  edema,  and  punctate  hemorrhage. 
The  inflamed  tissue  presents  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  part, 
and  is  often  slightly  softened.  Its  reddish  color  and  yielding  consist- 
ency have  led  to  its  description  as  a  red  softening.  It  has  nnich  the 
macroscopical  appearance  of  embolic  red  softening,  with  which  it  was 
long  confused.  Leukocytal  infiltration  of  the  brain  and  the  disintegra- 
tion of  neuroglia,  myelin,  and  nerve-cells  may  induce  a  pultaceous  and 
even  creamv  consistency.  A  nidus  ripe  for  infection  is  formed,  and  when 
this  occurs  abscess  formation  is  prompt.  I^ater  on,  if  not  intccted,  there 
is  usually  more  or  less  shrinking  of  the  inflamed  mass,  absorption  of  the 
necrosed  elements,  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  sclerotic 
thickening  which  may  reach  a  leathery  tougliness.  Small  foci  may  in 
this  way  Ijccome  cicatrized.  Finally,  after  years,  it  may  be  impossible 
to  say  whether  inflammation,  hemorrhage,  or  thrombosis  was  the  initial 
feature  of  the  cerebral  defect. 

Symptoms. — The  indications  of  acute  localized  cerebritis  are 
obscure.  Often  associated  conditions,  such  as  meningitis,  overshadow 
it  in  the  clinic.  Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  cerebral  inflammation, 
there  is  usually  headache,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  rarely  optic  neuritis. 
Delirium  or  somnolence  may  be  present  or  may  alternate.  Involve- 
ment of  special  sensory  or  motor  convolutions  or  pathways  gives  rise 
to  localizing  features  marked  by  defect  or  disturbance  of  function. 
The   clinicaT  picture,   therefore,   always   strongly  suggests  meningitis. 
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Acute  Hemorrhagic  Encephalitis. — Striimpoll,  in  1889,  and 
shortly  aftiTward  Lrirlitenstein,  in  18!K),  called  attention  to  ca^os  of 
ditt'use  heniorriiauic  eneephalitiis.  In  ISiio  Oppenlieini  i  reviewed  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  pointed  out  the  intimate  relation  of  the  disease 
to  Wernicke's  polio-encephalitis  superior  and  to  StriimpeU's  polio-en- 
cephalitis anterior,  and  added  six  cases,  several  of  which  recovered. 
Other  cases  have  been  reported  by  Fiirbringer,  Putnam,  Frevlian, 
Neuwerk,  and  Brie,  all  of  which  are  quoted  by  Putnam.-'  lirie  * 
has  since  reported  a  second  instance,  with  full  autoj)sy  and  bacteriok)g- 
ical  investigation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  numerous  eases  have 
been  mistaken  for  meningitis.  Anatomically  the  disease  is  marked  bv 
multiple,  non-suppurative,  inflammat<irv  foci  showing  congestion  and 
punctate  or  massive  hemorrhages,  leukocytal  infiltration,  and  localized 
destruction  of  brain-tissue. 

Btiolog-y. — Regarding  the  causation  of  acute  hemorrhagic  encepha- 
litis there  is  nuich  to  be  discovered.  Most  of  the  re]iorted  cases  ibllnwed 
influenza.  I'utnam's  last  case  followed  the  nuunps,  and  ervsiju'lus, 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  typhus,  and  malaria  *  have  been  followed  bv  localized 
hemorrhagic  encephalitis.  The  writer  has  seen  two  cases  after  in- 
fluenza, one  after  pneumonia,  and  one  with  some  unknown  infection 
associated  with  acute  ne])liritis.  It  is  a  matter  of  speculation  wlictlicr 
various  infections  act  locally  or  by  their  elaborated  toxins.  Southard 
and  Keen^  found  the  staphylococcus  aureus  in  five  of  si.x  fatal  cases  in 
man,  and  experimenting  on  guinea-oigs,  produced  similar  brain  lesions 
by  inoculations  with  pure  cultures  of  this  bacterium.  An  interval,  a 
sort  of  incubation  period,  is  often  noted  between  the  infectious  disea.se 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  cerebral  •■symptoms.  Children  and  yuung 
adults  furnish  most  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  meninges  commonly  are  normal  in  a])pcar- 
ancc.  There  is  usually  some  increase  of  cerel)ral  fluid,  and  the  ventricles 
may  be  largely  distended  Ijy  blood-tinged  contents.  The  choroid  jjIcxuscs 
and  the  vessels  generally  are  engorged.  Scattered  throughout  the  brain, 
but  principally  in  the  white  matter  of  the  hemispheres  and  in  or  about 
the  basal  ganglia,  are  foci  of  hemorrhagic,  softened,  infiltrated  brain- 
tissue.  In  some  instances  the  hemorrhage  is  massive,  in  others  there  is 
but  a  slight  hemic  coloring.  Microscopically  the  blood-vessels  are 
found  distended,  the  lymphatics  filled  with  blood-cells  and  leukocytal 
elements,  and  at  various  points  they  are  ruptured  into  the  surrounding 
brain-substance. 

The  influenza  bacillus  has  sometimes  been  found  in  these  foci, 
and  there  are  some  who  think  the  process  may  originate  in  bacterial 
embolism. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  primary  hemorrhagic  enceph- 
alitis are  not  definite,  and  commonly  suggest  meningitis.  A  preceding 
acute  infection  may  be  followed  immediately  or  after  several  weeks  by 

1  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenhcilk.,"  Bd.  vi. 

=  "Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,"  Jan.,  1897.        '  "Neurol.  Centralbl.,"  No.  1, 189'- 

'  Dana,  ■■.Medical  Record,"  July  7,  1900. 

'  "Amcr.  Jour.  Med.  .Sci.,"  Mareli,  19U.5.  '  Putnam,  kic.  cil. 
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headache,  hebetude,  vomitintr,  convLdsimi.-.,  tn-  loealized  palsies.  Slug- 
gish pupils  and  squints  are  rather  common.  Sleepiness  that  tends  to 
coma  is  usual,  and  rigidity  of  the  neck  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 
The  pulse  may  be  slow,  the  temperature  elevated,  normal,  or  subnormal. 
The  palsies,  which  may  be  multiple,  declare  the  localized  processes 
and  have  a  tendency  to  vary  in  intensity  from  day  to  day.  Pulse  and 
respiration  become  shallow  and  fre(|uent,  the  stupor  deepens,  bedsore 
may  form,  and  death  terminate  the  case  in  a  few  days  or  in  several 
weeks.  A  fair  proportion  of  cases,  as  insisted  ujxm  by  Oppenheim  and 
others,  recover,  almost,  if  not  completely,  after  a  tardy  and  anxious 
convalescence. 

Following  the  pandemic  of  influenza  of  1910-1919  a  sprinkling  of 
these  cases  was  observed  over  a  workl-wide  area.  The  minority  of 
them  were  preceded  a  few  days  or  weeks  by  definite  attacks  of  influenza, 
but  most  of  them  developed  without  such  precursor.  They  were  symp- 
tomatized  particularly  by  oculomotor  pareses,  and  less  frecpiently  by 
other  cranial  nerve  disturbance,  l)y  ajjatiiv,  and  somnolence  frequently 
reaching  a  comatose  depth,  sometimes  by  stift'ness  of  the  neck,  the 
Kernig  and  toe  signs,  by  fluctuant  temperature,  and  rarely  by  a  pleo- 
cytosis  of  the  spinal  fluid.  The  mortality  was  high,  perhaps  one-half 
terminating  in  a  slow  recovery,  not  infrecpiently  marked  by  jiersistent 
motor  and  mental  defects. 

They  were  v.iriously  denominated  hiharf/ir  ,  nrcpluilifi.f}  slcrpiiicj 
siclmess,  nona,  a  term  revived  from  the  e])idemic  of  1S9(),  and,  ])erhaps 
best  of  all,  as  epidemic  encephalitis} 

Edema  congestion,  and  minute  hemorrhage;'  mainly'  att'eeting  the 
brain  stem,  basal  ganglia,  and  centrum  o\ale,  were  the  main  findings. 
Cultural  examinations  and  tissue  searchings  were  practically  negative. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  disease  is  clinically  obscure  and  the  dicKjnosis, 
except  in  the  epidemic  cases,  has  usually  been  made  post  mortem. 
During  life  it  is  usually  confounded  with  meningitis.  This  is  not  of 
great  practical  moment,  as  the  ircatincnf  is  the  same.  The  prot/uosis 
is  grave,  but  rather  more  favorable  than  the  early  descriptions  indi- 
cated. Gradual  onset,  comparati\e  mildness  of  symptoms,  and  long 
duration  of  disease  have  a  favorable  imjjort. 

Chronic  cerebritis,  and  chronic  encephalitis  arc  terms  loost'ly  applied 
to  late  and  usuallv  M'coudary  conditions  that  are  mainly  sclerotic  and 
degenerative  in  nature.  This  sclerosis  may  exist  in  disseminated 
patches  or  in  large,  eircumseribcd  areas  ;  it  may  involve  an  entire  hemi- 
sphere or  be  largely  eontiiied  to  the  gray  matter  of  both  half-brains. 
The  portion  of  tlie  eneephalon  thus  att'eeted  is  disturbi'd  in  its  function, 
which  is  usually  greatly  iinjiaired  or  entirely  abolished. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Brain-abscess  is  always  secondary,  and  is 
due  to  the  invasion  of  pyogenic  bacteria. 

Etiology. In  a  rough  way  we  may  say  that  all  the  causes  of  infect- 
ive .s;,((/.s'  Ihnnnhnsi^  and  acute  localized  cerebritis  are  competent  to  pro- 
duce brain-abscess,  as  the  first  step  in  its  development  is  inflammation. 
)Suppur(dire  middle-eur  disease  furnishes  almost  two-fifths  of  the  cases, 

1  Economo,  "  Wicn.  klin.  Woohenschr.,"  July  26,  1917. 
'-  liassoo,  1'.,  "  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  April  .5,  1919. 
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and  head  injiiri/  about  one-fourth.  About  one-sixth  of  the  cases  are 
due  to  general  pyemic  states.  Of  this  group  purulent  puhnonarv 
diseases  furnish  the  great  majority.  Septic  inflammation  in  the  nasal 
and  pharyngeal  spaces,  hrain-tiunors,  infected  cerebral  hemorrhages, 
and  infarcts  furnish  a  small  contingent.  In  rare  cases  the  oidium  albi- 
cans has  been  found  in  the  abscess  and  traced  through  the  blood-vessels 
into  the  nose.  In  others  the  only  pathogenic  bacterium  present  is  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Actinomyces  have  also  been  encountered.  J/tt^.s' 
are  about  three  times  as  subject  to  abscess  of  the  brain  as  fcinale.i,  and 
five  times  as  frequently  affected  with  the  traumatic  variety.  More  than 
half  of  the  cases  occur  between  ten  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Koerner 
states  that  in  Prussia  about  five  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty  are  due  to  cerebral  complications  of  otitis,  mainly 
abscesses. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  most  common  seat  of  brain-abscess 
is  in  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  relation  of  the 
venous  circulation  of  this  part  of  the  brain  and  of  the  middle  ear  with 
the  petrosal  sinuses.  In  decreasing  frequency  fi)llow  the  cerebellum, 
the  centrum  ovale,  the  pons,  the  occipital  lobes,  the  parietal  lobes,  and 
the  frontal  lobes.  The  invasion  pathivai/i^  often  obscure,  but  the  arterial 
route  has  been  demonstrated  in  some  instances,  the  jierivascular  spaces 
in  others.  The  common  sequential  relation  of  middle-ear  disease,  sinus 
thrombosis,  and  brain-abscess  calls  attention  at  once  to  the  venous  chan- 
nels as  entry- way  for  the  pyogenic  bacteria.  The  extension  of  cere- 
bral phlebitis  from  a  sinus  thrombosis  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter  as  inducing  cerebral  softening  and  abscess  formation. 
Frequently  the  abscess  is  single  and  of  a  size  varying  from  a  pea  to  a 
hen's  egg  or  even  to  a  larger  size.  In  the  regions  of  latent  lesions, 
especially  in  the  frontal  and  occipital  lobes,  an  abscess  may  attain  very 
large  dimensions  and  contain  many  ounces  of  pus.  Very  commonly 
multiple  brain-abscesses  are  encountered.  In  ear  disease,  abscesses,  both 
above  and  below  the  cerebellar  tentorium,  are  generally  encountered, 
and  failure  to  explore  the  cerebellum  after  the  evacuation  of  an  abscess 
in  the  tem])oral  lolje  has  lost  lives.  When  the  infection  arises  from 
purulent  lung  disease  or  septic  endocarditis,  the  left  side  of  the  brain  is 
more  affected  for  the  same  reason  that  embolism  favors  the  left  hemi- 
sphere. Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  case  of  infection  from 
typhus,  enteric  fever,  and  other  general  i)yemic  states,  numerous  small 
abscesses  may  be  found.  In  this  way  the  brain  may  be  fiiirly  riddled 
with  multiple  abscesses.  Relatively  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  is  less 
liable  to  abscess  formation  than  the  white  substance,  and  the  cortex  is 
often  preserved  over  an  extensive  underlying  abscess.  Rarely  a  fistulous 
tract  communicates  with  diseased  bone,  or  reaches  the  outer  surface  of 
the  cranium,  or  discharges  into  the  nasal  fossse.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
connection  may  be  discernible  between  the  infection  and  the  abscess. 
The  pus  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  infection  and  the  age  and  char- 
acter of  the  abscess.  In  some  recent  cases  it  merely  saturates  the  soft- 
ened tissues  ;  in  others  it  is  encysted  ;  in  a  third  variety  an  encysted 
old  abscess  is  found   floating  in  a  secondary,  surrounding,  more  recent 
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abscess,  the  walls  of  which  are  made  up  of  infiltrated,  purulent,  softened 
brain-tissue.  In  the  old  eases  the  pus  is  thick,  velhiwish  or  grL'eni^h, 
and  in  ahout  a  third  of  them  extremely  fetid  and  offensive.  Some- 
times it  is  reddish  from  the  admixture  of  blood.  The  pus-corpuscles 
and  leukocytal  elements  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  lesion.  The 
streptococcus  is  usually  found,  hut  pneumocoeeus,  stapliylococcus, 
bacillus  i)yocyaneus,  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  the  bacteria  of  various 
mixed  infections  have  been  noted. 

The  majority  of  abscesses  are  encysierl.  When  located  near  tlie 
surface,  the  meninges  may  form  part  of  the  containing  wall.  A  begin- 
ning cyst-wall  has  been  noted  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  day.  Its 
thickness  and  consistency  increase  with  age.  It  is  made  uj)  by  a  pro- 
liferation of  the  neuroglial  tissue  and  the  fibrous  structures  of  the 
brain.  Usually  delicate,  in  some  instances  it  forms  a  glistening,  resist- 
ing membrane  of  almost  a  horny  consistency,  and  it  may  even  calcify. 
The  brain-tissue  surrounding  an  abscess  is  usually  more  or  less  softened, 
and  if  infe(^ted  rapidly  breaks  down,  leaving  the  old  abscess-cyst  afloat. 
Rupture  of  an  abscess  by  its  steadily  increasing  contents,  which  is  the 
usual  ultimate  accident,  inundates  the  brain-tissue  or  breaks  into  the 
meninges,  setting  up  a  purulent  process,  or  floods  the  ventrii'les  and 
promptly  terminates  life. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  brain-abscess  are  usually  indcHnite, 
often  very  obscure,  and  sometimes  entirely  unnoticed  by  jiaticnt  and 
physician.  Different  cases  present  the  widest  variety  of  clinical  phase.s, 
depending  upon  the  virulence  of  the  infc^ction,  tiie  ra[)idity  of  abscess 
growth,  the  location  of  the  process,  and  the  complications.  Some  cases 
run  a  rapid  course  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few  days,  and  others  i)re- 
.sent  a  latent  period  that  may  last  months  and  even  years,  to  end  with 
rupture  and  (leatli.  We  nuiy,  in  some  cases,  make  out  tlircr  .•<tii)/r.'<, — one 
of  invasion,  one  of  remission,  and  a  terminal  one  of  ])aralytic  features. 
In  other  words,  one  of  cerebritis,  one  of  encapsulation  aii<l  latency,  and 
one  of  rupture,  infection,  meningitis,  or  ventricular  inundation,  and 
death. 

The  invasion  xtdr/c  ]>rescnts  the  obscure  picture  of  encephalitis. 
There  is  a  low  febrile  movement  marked  by  a  vacillating  temperature, 
which  sometimes  has  a  distinctly  subnormal  tendency,  with  a  slow  pul.se. 
An  intense  and  persistent  headache  lasting  days,  taken  with  the  tem- 
perature, suggests  nu'uingitis.  The  headache  is  often  circumserilx'd  and 
may  correspond  to  the  location  of  the  abscess,  but  as  frequently  is  felt 
at  a  distant  point.  Rigors  and  profuse  sweats  indicate  the  septic  char- 
acter of  the  disease.  A  varying  <legree  of  leukocytosis  is  frequently  found. 
Voiuitinu:  and  consti|iation  or  diarrhea  are  often  jiresent.  Papillitis  or 
optic  neuritis  only  rarelv  occurs.  The  mental  state  is  one  of  torjior  and 
indifference,  or  delirium  may  be  ju-esent  and  the  sharp  "hydrocephalic" 
crv  niav  be  uttered.  This  stage  lasts  from  two  to  ten  days  and  may 
pass  at  once  into  the  third  stage  or  be  follow(d  by  a  remission. 

The  rcnii-ssinn  staqc  is  gradually  establi-<hc<l  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
disturbances  that  appear  in  the  ])eriod  of  invasion.  The  headache, 
fever  vomiting,  and  mental  irritation  almo.st  disajipcar  or  entirely  cease. 
Occasionallv  the  improvement  is  very  ]>ronipt  and  complete.       A  hifrnt 
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jK'riod  is  thus  produced  that  may  extend  almost  indefinitely.  The 
gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  tlie  abscess  and  its  encapsulation  yives 
rise  to  very  little  disturhancc.  Its  ettect  is  that  of  a  foreiu-n  bodv,  and 
its  presence  is  marked  hy  luut'h  le>:s  disturbance  than  attends  the  o-rowth 
of  a  solid  tumor.  At  times  there  may  be  intense  headache,  vomitins; 
and  even  convulsions.  An  occasional  temperature,  or  a  tendency  to  a 
remittinij  temperature,  sweats,  and  emaciation  may  show  the  hectic  state 
and  alone  indicate  the  ever-present  danovr. 

The  ixtra/t/tic  xiage  is  the  usual  termination  of  brain-abscesses  that 
have  presented  a  period  of  latency  or  remission.  It  is  of  sudden  onset, 
and  rajiidly  runs  its  course  -within  a  few  days.  It  not  infrequeiitlv 
prom[)tly  follows  the  invasion  period,  and  the  fatal  mechanism  is 
usually  the  same  in  both.  In  some  cases  this  consists  of  a  rupture  of  the 
abscess,  cansino;  a  rapid  infiltration  of  the  cerebral  capsule;  an  in\asion 
of  the  medulla ;  a  tearing  through  the  cortex,  setting  up  a  purulent  nicn- 
iiitritis;  or  the  uuuidation  of  the  ventricles.  There  remain,  however, 
a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  these  anatomical  conditions  are  want- 
ing to  ex])lain  the  sudden  onset  of  this  stage.  Ordinarily  an  ajioplectic 
stroke,  with  or  without  convulsions,  takes  place.  Usually  there  are  no 
premonitiiins  or  only  the  vague  indications  of  cerebral  mischief  which 
have  ])resi'nted  at  intervals  during  the  latent  jicriod.  The  apoplectic 
coma  may  be  punctuated  by  Jacksonian  fits,  marked  by  conjugate  devia- 
tion of  head  and  eyes  and  some  lateral  weakness,  and  the  patient  may 
succumb  in  a  iii'w  iKurs  without  regaining  consciousness.  J)eath, 
indeed,  may  be  sudden.  If  the  iuiuicdiatc  effects  of  the  stroke  subside, 
a  hemiplegia  with  marked  rigidity,  and  often  with  spasmodic  features, 
is  priigressivcly  dcvclojK'd.  The  headache,  the  fever,  and  the  syin]itiinis 
of  the  early  stage  reappear  or  Income  intensified.  Nystagmus,  j)npillary 
incijualitie-;,  and  iuvolvemeut  of  the  ocular  muscles  ap])ear  and  death 
is  likely  to  follow,  preceded  by  delirium  and  coma. 

The  lordliziiKj  syni])t()nis  of  brain-abscess  are  rarelv  jjromincnt. 
Usually  they  are  (piite  indefinite  or  entirely  lacking.  The  hjcation  is 
often  in  the  fmntal,  temporal,  and  oecipital  lobes,  or  in  a  cerebellar 
hemisphere,  whence  focal  symptoms  do  not  arise.  As  a  rule,  an  abscess 
of  the  brain,  due  t(j  disease  of  the  cranial  l)ones,  lies  subjacent  to  the 
original  lesion.  In  the  same  way  ear  disease  gives  rise  to  abscess  near 
tlie  petron,  but  in  rare  instances  the  purulent  collection  has  been  found 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  even  in  the  ojiposite  half  of  the  brain. 
Abscess  due  to  emljolic  ])rocess  from  the  heart  or  lungs  is  likely  to  be 
located  in  the  capsular  or  Sylvian  arteries,  and  gives  rise  to  early  liemi- 
plegic  features  or  disturbances  of  the  motor  cortex.  The  circumscribed 
headache  sometimes  furnishes  a  localizing  feature,  but  it  can  not  be 
relied  upon.  ^Macewen  has  noted  a  higher  percussion  note  over  the 
abscess  than  was  yielded  by  the  rest  of  the  head,  and  Dana  has  con- 
firmed this  symptom  in  one  case.  liOcal  tenderness  and  increased 
tem])erature  may  occasionally  be  made  out.  When  the  abscess  is  asso- 
ciated with  septic  sinus  thrombosis,  we  have,  in  addition,  the  local  su])er- 
ficial  evidence  of  that  disease.     Even  when  the  sensorimotor  zone  is 
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invaded,  the  symptoms  may  be  very  slight.  Abscesses  may,  however, 
yield  as  definite  localizing  features  as  any  other  encephalic  lesion,  and 
these  then  have  the  significance  and  value  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Cerel)ral  Localization.  Involvement  of  cranial  nerve-trunks,  cerebellar 
symptoms,  hemianopsia,  Jacksonian  fits,  aphasias,  and  other  localizing 
indications  should  always  be  carefully  sought.  Multiple  abscesses  also 
lead  to  symptoms  of  corresponding  diversity. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  f>f  cerebral  ab^^cess  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  history  or  presence  of  trauma  or  of  an  infective  condition  about 
the  head  and  face  or  in  the  thorax.  A  chronic  otorrhea,  maxillaiy  ab- 
scess, ozena,  sinus  su])puration,  or  purulent  pnlmonary  disease,  followed 
by  headache,  vomiting,  delirium,  stu])or,  slow  pulse,  vacillating  temjiera- 
ture,  and  rigors,  means  encejilialic  invasion.  These  >-vm]itoms  are 
conmion  to  meningitis  and  aliscess,  and  the  difii'rential  diagnosis  can  not 
always  be  made.  Any  evidence  of  a  circumscribed  process,  however, 
favors  the  idea  of  abscess,  and  hence  localizing  symptoms  become  very 
important.  The  two  conditions  are  often  associated  and  a  terniiual 
suppurative  meningitis  is  connnon  in  abscess.  In  latent  jiiriods  the 
ditrcrcntiation  of  cerebral  abscess  from  a  growth  maybe  impossible; 
nor  is  it  essential.  The  terminal  stage,  with  its  rapid  onset  and  para- 
lytic features,  may  readily  be  eont'oundcd  with  cercln'al  licniorrliage  or 
softening  if  it  occurs  in  middle  life  and  is  ])receded  by  apparent  liealtli. 
When  systemic  sepsis  is  manifested,  the  purulent  ciiaraeter  of  the  en- 
cephalic process  is  less  doubtful.  A  marked  leukocytosis  is  of  important 
diagnostic  and  prognostic  significance. 

Abscesses  resulting  from  ear  <liseast',  bone  disease,  and  disease  about 
and  in  the  facial  cavities — in  otlit'r  words,  al)scesses  due  to  direct  invasion 
— are  ordinarily  single.  Abscesses  resulting  from  pyemic  states  and  from 
purulent  thoracic  conditions  are  usually  nudtiple.  Cerebellar  abscesses 
are  also  usually  multiple.  The  localizing  diagnosis  is  made  on  the  lines 
already  laid  down  in  Chaj)ters  III  and  1\  of  this  part. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Suppurative  disease  Avitliiu  the 
cranium  is  always  grave.  Although  a  cerebral  abscess  may  encapsulate 
and  lie  dormant  for  years,  this  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  take 
jdace,  and  even  when  it  does,  it  constitutes  a  constant  menace  to  life. 
Encapsulation  does  not  necessarily  cheek  suppuration,  and  eventual  ruj)- 
ture  or  secondary  infection  is  the  legitimate  se(|nel.  The  late  results 
are  ordinarily  fatal,  and  latt'ut  cerebral  abscesses  account  fi)r  a  certain 
pro])ortion  of  sudden  deaths. 

The  tradmad  of  cerebral  abscess  should  be  ]>roph\lactic.  Chronic 
suppurations  in  car  and  nose  should  never  be  neglected  an<l  the  utmost 
precautions  should  be  taken,  in  the  management  of  all  wounds  about  the 
head  and  face,  to  prevent  infection  and  sepsis.  From  these  largely 
controllable  sources  the  great  majority  of  brain-abscesses  and  other  en- 
docranial  suppurations  arise.  A\  hen  the  diagnosis  is  established,  there 
shoidd  be  innnediate  recourse  to  surgery.  Of  all  encephalic  diseases 
ab.scess  pronn'.ses  the  best  residts  to  surgical  measures.  Ade(juate  drain- 
age after  opening  the  skull  has  been  followed  by  brilliant  success  in 
ninnerous  cases  and  in  the  hands  of  many  operators.  All  other  meas- 
ures are  inadequate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  CEREBRAL  PALSIES  OF  CHILDREN. 

A  NUMBER  of  varied  developmental  and  acquired  cerebral  defects 
result  in  paralysis  in  childhood.  They  involve  or  destroy  within  the 
cranium  some  portion  of  the  upjier  motor  neuron,  and  give  rise  to  clini- 
cal types  that  justify  a  separate  description.  P^tiologically,  they  niav 
be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Tlio.se  due  to  prenatal  conditions;  (2) 
those  following  birth  accidents,  and  (3)  those  dependent  upon  disease  or 
trauma  after  birth.  Clinically,  we  also  divide  them  into  tliose  sliowing 
unilateral  defects,  the  hemijjlt^gic  cases,  and  those  presenting  bilateral 
defects,  the  fliplegic  cases. 

Etiology. — One  of  the  most  important  prenatal  emKlilinns  resulting 
in  infantile  cerebral  palsy  is  an  actual  deficiency  of  lirain  elements,  a 
true  agenesis.  This  may  be  marked  by  convolutional  simjilicitv  and  a 
lessened  number  of  cortical  cells  and  ])yraiindal  fibers.  In  other  cases 
a  ])art  or  the  whole  of  a  hemisjihere,  or  of  both  lieinispheres,  nuiv  be 
lacking.  Between  these  gross  teratological  defects  and  a  condition  in 
which  the  neuron  units  have  dimini.shed  dynamical  qualities  or  a  less- 
ened ]K)\ver  of  endurance,  that  in  early  life  leads  to  their  atro])liio  or 
sclerotic  degeneration  there  is  Init  a  ditference  of  degree.  The  lack  oi' 
con>titutional  endurance,  of  cajxicity  for  growth,  and  of  resistive  power 
underlies  many  brain  and  cord  diseases  that  present  hereditary  and 
familial  characteristics.  In  other  instances  it  furnishes  a  lowered  re- 
sistance to  toxic  influences.  In  givi'u  cases  unfinished  children,  lack- 
ing motor  elements  in  the  cortical  mantles,  and  children  Ixirn  prema- 
turely, before  the  pyramidal  apparatus  has  been  well  estal>lished,  present 
various  degrees  of  motor  and  cerebral  defect.  The  upper  motor  neuron 
is  well  formed  only  at  the  ninth  intra-uterine  month,  and  not  com- 
pletely developed  until  the  second  or  third  month  after  birth.  Much 
defect  in  the  upper  neuron  is  always  marked  bv  spasticity  and  impaired 
motility  in  the  muscles  supjilied  by  the  lower  or  terminal  motor 
neuron. 

Rarelv  direct  traumatism  has  affected  the  brain  of  the  unborn  child 
which  presents  hemiplegic  ecjntractures  at  birth.  In  other  cases  evidence 
of  hemorrhage  anc]  softening  has  been  fjund,  and  in  many  instances  the 
probability  of  a  prenatal  meningo-eneephalitis  has  been  upheld  by  the 
presence  of  localized  and  diffuse  sclerotic  changes  in  the  brains  of  new- 
born children.  Inherited  sA-philis  and  toxic  conditions  due  to  illness 
of  the  mother  have  been  accused  in  some  of  these  cases.  Porencephalia 
is  usually  due  to  intra-uterine  disease  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  condiiions  attending  birth  frequently  lead  to  brain-lesions 
in  the  child.  The  great  majority  of  cerebral  birth  palsies  occur 
in  protracted  labors,  and  consequently  in  primipara?.     A  number  of 
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them  fcillow  precipitate  labor  and  in  both  are  due  to  violent  compression 
of  the  fetal  head.  C<^mparatively  few  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
forceps,  and  it  is  exactly  in  these  cases  that  the  labor  is  likely  to  have 
been  tedious.  Forceps  accidents,  however,  can  not  be  denied  or  oxer- 
looked,  and  the  misuse  of  these  powerful  instruments  is  fraught  with 
serious  results  to  the  skull  and  brain  of  the  child.  The  facts,  however, 
favor  early  skilful  instrumental  interference  as  compared  with  tedious 
labor. 

The  frequency  of  hemorrhage  into  the  cereljral  and  spinal  meninges 
during  birth  has  been  put  on  a  sound  foundation  by  the  investigations 
of  Litzmann,  McNutt,  and  Spencer.  It  is  found  in  the  great  majority 
of  stilllxirn  children  and  is  the  common  cause  of  asphyxia  of  the 
newborn.  Occasionally  this  Ijlood  comes  from  a  rujttured  longitu- 
dinal sinus,  but  most  frequently  from  the  pial  vessels.  Punctate  and 
larger  hemorrhages  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  fre- 
quent. The  results  nf  these  birth  hemorrhages  dc]ieii(l  up<in  the  (juaii- 
tity  and  location  of  the  efliised  blood.  A\']ierc  deatli  dors  not  lolhiw,  all 
degrees  of  disability  are  encountered.  Palsies  folluw  the  involvement  of 
the  motor  corte.x  or  its  pyramidal  tracts,  but  if  the  frontal  lobes  are  seri- 
ously aflTected,  idiocy  is  a  consequence  and  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
motor  disturbance.  Similar  disturbance  of  the  latent  lesion  territories 
of  the  l)rain  may  give  rise  to  insignificant  or  very  obscure  symptoms. 
As  a  rule,  the  hemorrhage  is  basilar  in  location  in  vertex  presentations 
and  vertical  in  bn^cch  cases.  The  absorjition  and  organization  of  these 
hemorrhages  lead  to  a  more  or  less  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  brain-sul)stance 
that  iidiibits  its  growth  and  diminishes  its  functional  cajiacity.  In 
other  cases  in  terminal  stages  large  areas  of  softening  and  cyst-like 
formations  are  found  that  are  indistinguishable  from  porencejihalia. 
In  about  one-fourth  of  these  eere])ral  birth  hemorrhages  the  sjiinal  cord 
is  similarly  affi'cted.      Some  cases  of  syringomyelia  may  have  this  origin. 

The  postiKi/dl  causes  of  cerebral  palsies  in  children,  according  to 
Osier's  list,  are  hemorrhages,  embolism,  endo-  and  peri-arterial  changes, 
encephalitis,  and  cerebral  venous  thrombosis.  In  other  words,  they  are 
the  same  as  in  adults,  but  hemorrhage  is  more  frequent  than  thrombosis. 
The  relation  of  acute  infectious  diseases  to  embolism  and  arteritis  only 
needs  to  be  recalled.  Traumatism  and  tumor  formation  cause  some 
cases.  Of  encephalitis  much  has  been  said,  and  Striimpell  claimed 
cortical  polio-ence])halitis  to  be  the  lesion  in  many  of  these  cases,  but 
the  exact  pathological  process  still  escapes  us  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
early  post-mortem  examinations.  Cerebritis  in  infancy  and  childhood 
is  a  more  frequent  occurrence  than  formerly  supposed.  The  lesion  is 
often  primarily  vascular.  Gowers  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the  part 
played  by  venous  thrombosis,  and  others,  among  them  Osier,  have 
a(iih'(l  weight  to  the  cpntention.  This  cerebral  venous  thrombosis  is 
often  a  i)art  of  sinus  thrombosis,  to  which  it  may  hold  a  primary  or 
secondary  relation.  It  serves  to  produce  softening,  and  sclerotic  changes 
in  the  cortex  and  palsies  follow.  As  many  of  these  palsies  start  with 
convulsions,  the  question  arises  whether  the  convulsion  is  the  cause  or 
effect  of  the  lesion.     It  may  be  either.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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increased  arterial  tension  of  the  convulsed  state  may  cause  rupture  of 
cerebral  vessels,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  convulsions  are  due  to  the  irritant 
effect  of  the  lesion.  Later  on  epileptic  or  epileptoid  convulsions  are 
very  commonly  encountered.  Sex  plays  no  etiological  part.  ^lales  and 
females  are  about  equally  affected.  One-half  the  postnatal  cases  in 
children  occur  within  the  first  three  years  of  life. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  post-mortem  findings  in  these  cases  furnish 
various  lesions.      Sachs  trives  the  tbllowino-  table  : 


Classific.vtion  of  Ixfantile  Cerebral  Palsiics. 


I.   Paralysis    of   intra  uterine 
onset. 


II.  Birth  palsies. 


III.   Acqniretl  palsies. 


Morbid  Lesion. 


Large  cerebral  defects,  porencephalia. 
Defective  ilevelojiment  of  pyramidal  tracts. 
Agenesis  corticalis,  highest  nerve-elements  involved. 

Meningeal  hemorrhage,  rarely  intracerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 
Later  conditions  :    Moiiingo-encephalitis  chronica, 
sclerosis  and  cysts,  partial  atrophies. 

Hemorrhage,  meningeal  and  rarely  cerebral. 

Thrombosis,  from  endarteritis,  and  in  marantic  con- 
ditions. 

Embolism. 

Later  conditions  :  Atrophy,  cysts,  and  diflrnse  and 
lobar  sclerosis.  Meningitis  chronica.  Hydro- 
cephalus seldom  the  sole  cause.  Primary  en- 
cephalitis and  the  polio-encephalitis  corticalis 
acuta  of  Strimpell. 


The  difficidty  of  decidiuo;  the  orioin  (if  the  terminal  conditions  is 
very  great  and  it  is  often  impossildc.  Purencephalia,  for  instance,  may 
be  due  to  defective  development,  to  endxilism,  to  thrombosis,  or  to  lieiii- 
orrliago.  The  initial  ])roeess  of  a  diffuse  sclerosis  mav  l)e  heniorrluif^nc 
or  inflaiiimatnrv. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  Jiistory  of  cerebral  palsies  in  children 
varies  in  the  three  sets  of  cases.  In  the  prenatal  eases  the  condition  is 
congenital,  btit  may  not  be  noticed  for  .some  time  after  birth.  In  birth 
palsies  the  condition  is  usually  noticed  siiortly  after  tiirtli  or  devel()j)s 
within  a  few  M'ceks.  In  the  later-acquired  cases  the  patients  may  pre- 
sent an  ordinary  record  up  to  the  onset  of  the  paralytic  features.  In 
their  final  development  all  present  very  common  attributes  and  are 
usually  indistinguisliable  by  external  examination  alone.  Tlic  great 
majority  of  natal  and  prenatal  cases  have  bilateral  palsies.  Alter  birth 
the  tendency  is  to  one-sided  paralysis  and  after  the  age  of  tin-ee  it  is 
almost  the  invariable  form.  A  pure  cerebral  monoplegia  is  so  extremely 
uncommon  as  to  be  almost  unknown. 

Hemipleg-ic  Cases. — The  hcmiplegic  cases  arc  the  best  ty])o  for 
study,  as  the  unaffected  side  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  conqiarison. 
Ordinarily  the  jitiralytic  features  develop  after  an  nnde  febrile  attack, 
after  or  during  an  acute  infectious  fever,  or  in  marantic  states.     The 
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child  is  seized  with  convulsions,  which  are  more  severe  on  or  entirely 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  body  and  to  the  side  that  is  afterward  para- 
lytic. Tlie  convulsive  attack  is  usually  prolonged,  lasting  i'or  several 
hours  or  even  for  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  returns  several  times 
within  a  few  days.  During  the  eclamptic  seizures  the  temperature 
may  be  markedly  elevated  and  more  or  less  unconsciousness  is  commonly 
present.  The  child  is  left  weak  and  exhausted,  often  with  continued 
fcvcrishncss,  and  the  loss  of  power  on  one  side  is  frecjuently  only 
incidentally  noticed.  If  the  child  had  formerly  spoken,  speech,  as 
a  rule,  is  temporarily  lost,  whether  the  paralysis  l)e  left-  or  right- 
sided,  but  after  the  age  of  about  six  years  aphasia  is  well  marked 
only  in  lesions  of  the  left  side  in  riglit-handed  children.  If  tiicir 
intellectual  faculties  are  not  destroyed,  speech  even  then  is  regained 
with  surprising  rapidity. 

The  paralyzed  limbs  soon  develo]>  marked  spasticiti/  with  cxac/gerated 
reflexes,  which  the  spasticity  may  conceal  unless  the  examiner  be  atten- 
tive to  the  play  of  tendons  when  tiie  tests  are  made.  The  spastic  con- 
dition is  also  followed  hy  cmdrdetures  which  place  the  limbs  in  tiie  posi- 
tions so  characteristic  of  hemiplegia  in  adults.  Here  also  are  similar 
attitudes  and  gaits. 

Sensory  dixfur/jcuice  is  apparently  absent  even  in  tiie  recent  cases,  and 
electrical  renctioit  mollifications  ai'e  never  j)resent.  Tiic  trophic  cumlUifm 
of  the  ])aralytic  limbs,  however,  is  reduced,  as  is  siiown  in  the  unequal 
growth  on  the  two  sides  as  time  goes  on.  This  results  in  some  defonnili/. 
The  shoulder  girdle  is  smaller  on  the  affected  side,  tiie  chest  and  arm 
less  in  size,  and  the  jiclvis  and  lower  extremity  unei|ual  to  coricspdiuling 
parts  of  the  sound  side.  The  iialf  of  the  liead  and  face  on  the  jiaralytic 
side  may  be  of  inferior  dimensions.  The  limping  gait  of  hemiplegia  is 
increased  by  the  shortened  limb,  the  pelvis  tilts,  the  spine  JK'Comes 
scoliotic,  and  the  retarded,  paralytic,  contractured  upper  member  is  held 
to  the  side  of  the  body  and  usually  flexed  in  all  its  joints. 

From  nine  months  to  two  years  after  the  paralytic  (inset  the  ))ara- 
lyzed  side,  especially  the  hand,  in  over  one-half  of  the  cases,  is  animated 
by  automatic  and  involuntary  c/(o;vo/(?  or  athetoid  moirmati^,  which  often 
attain  a  wmiderful  t'umplexity  and  range.  They  may  also  involve  the 
face,  l)ut  si'ldom  to  the  tlegivc  that  is  observed  in  diplegic  cases.  These 
athetoid  movements  arc  usually  intensified  upon  voluntary  efi'ort  to  use  the 
limb.  Attempts  to  grasp  an  object  will  often  cause  the  fingers  to  move 
widclv  apart  in  extreme  extension,  and  after  clumsy,  slow  movements 
the  ol)ject  is  awkwardly  and  in>ccurely  held  or  the  attempt  fiiils.  In 
some  cases  the  extremities,  jiarticularly  the  upper  one,  are  writhed  about 
in  the  most  vigorous,  serpentine,  and  purposeless  way,  striking  the 
patient's  face  or  getting  into  awkward  positions  behind  the  neck  or  back. 

Tiie  athetosis  in  rare  cases  is  persistent  day  an<l  night,  in  others  it 
subsides  during  >leep,  and  in  still  others,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases  it  only  appears  when  provoked  by  vobmtary  ettbrt  or  emotional 
disturbance.  In  the  cases  that  are  marked  by  excessive  athetoid 
motility  tlie  muscles,  from  constant  though  involuntary  use,  are  fre- 
(lueiitlv  firm   and   well   nourished.      They  may  even  be  over-developed. 
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Clark'  has  proven  hypertrophy  in  such  cases  and  actual  enlargement 
of  bones  has  been  shown  by  the  a--ray.  On  the  other  liand,  well- 
marked  atrophy  mav  be  encountered.     The  joints  frequputly  jiresent  a 


Fig.  90. — Attitude  and  deformity 
in  cerel»ral  right  ht'iniplegia  in  a  lioy 
of  seven. 


Fig.  91. — Right  hemiplegia  dating 
from  hirth,  witli  uveraetiim  in  liglitside 
of  face  and  athcto.sis  of  lii^lit  hand. 


marked  increase  in  tlieir  range  of  motion  so  that  the  digits,  for  instance, 
can  nearly  be  laid  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand.  This  condition  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  severe  cases,  beginning  very  early  in  life. 
Tlie  ameboid  and  tentacle-like  movement  of  the  fingers  and  toes  in 
athetosis,  once  recognized,  can  hardly  be  mi.staken  for  anything  else. 
Associated  movement'^  by  which  the  paralytic  member  apes  the  positions 
and  motions  of  the  sound  fellow  reach  their  highe.st  development  in 
these  cases  in  children. 

In  tiie  hemi])lcgic  cases  the  arm  usually  recovers  less  than  the  leg 
or  face  and  the  athetoid  condition  is  commonly  confined  to  it.  Con- 
tractures predominate  in  the  foot  and  leg,  producing  an  equinovarus, 
rarelv  a  valgus,  def  irmitv,  which  is  also  favored  by  the  shortness  of  the 
limb,  and  there  is  some  tendency  to  contractured  flexion  at  the  knee  and 
hip.  The  toes  are  frequently  cramj)ed  and  distorted  by  the  contract- 
ures and  hammer-toe  is  a  usual  deformity,  but  when  athetosis  is  present 
an  abnormal  range  of  passive  and  active  motion  is  found.  In  the  face 
the  tendency  to  contractiu-e  is  frequently  only  shown  in  an  overaction 
of  the  facial  muscles  during  emotional  expressions  as  shown  in  figure 
91,  the  boy  being  pleased  at  having  his  picture  taken.  Any  degree  of 
»  "  J.'ur.  Xerv.  and  Merit.  Dis.,"  Nov.,  1902. 
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mental  enfeeblement  may  be  present  in  hemiplegia  cases,  but  iisiuillv  it 
is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  bilateral  form  and  may  be  practically 


Fig.  92.—  I'i|.|.  -,  I  J.iiiiij,' 
from  hirtll.  Iliguili  nr>  aim  >(>a^- 
tie  uttitiiUe  with  cross-legged 
gait- 


Fig.  9o. — Diplegii-  cung<_Miitiil  piil^y  with  ulbutusis 
in  face  and  all  exlrcniiueh. 


absent.  U'lic  tendency  to  rpi/rpdc  altuck^  and  imntal  dctcrioraticin  is 
pronounced  in  tlie  licnii|)lei;;ic  fortn,  and  will   \>r  lucnlioncd  again. 

Dipleg-ic  Cases. —  In  tiie  bilateral  form  tiie  nnilatcral  conditions 
of  the  hcniiplcgic  cases  are  present  on  both  sides,  but  the  lower  liniijs 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  strongly  affected  than  the  npper  and  the  face  may 
show  little  or  no  motor  inipairment.  In  rare  cases  the  trouble  seems 
to  he  limited  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  these  instances  are  sometimes 
described  as  jxtrajt/rc/ic.  Almost  iiivariablv,  however,  the  presence 
of  sjH'cch  diflficidtics,  of  mental  defect,  anil  of  clumsiness  in  the  use  of 
the  hands  will  betrav  the  diplegia.  The  fre(|uency  of  spinal  hemor- 
rhages in  stillborn  children,  as  dctermineii  by  Spencer,  for  instance, 
gives  grounil  to  suppose  that  in  very  e.\'ceptit)nal  instances  the  cord- 
lesion    mav  alont cur    and    a    true    para|degia    result    if   the    child 

survive.  These  bilateral  cases  are  mainly  of  |)rcnatal  and  birth  origin, 
only  a  small  number  arising  after  the  first  few  months  of  infancy  and 
practically  none  after  the  third  year  of  life.  The  more  extensive 
injury  to  the  brain  is  attended  almost  of  necessity  by  greater  mental 
impairment  anil  idiocy  marks  many  cases.  jMicrocephalia  some- 
times results  or  tiie  skull  may  have  so  defective  a  shape  that  jioren- 
cephalia  and  ancncephalia  may  be  susjiected.  '  Such  children  are 
either  noticed  to  be  rigid  and  inactive  at  birth,  or  after  birth-in- 
juries and  convulsive  manifestation  develop  rigidity  and  contractures 
diiriiii^  the  early  months  of  infiincy.  Frecpicntly  it  is  only  when 
the  child  is   found  incapable  of  learning  to  sit  up  or  to  use  its  legs   in 
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eifoi'ts  at  walking  that  the  paralytic  state  is  recognized.  Mtiital  hack- 
wardness,  slowness  in  the  development  of  speech,  and  other  indications 
of  injury  to  the  highest  brain  functions  are  often  neglected  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year  in  the  misguided  hopefulness  that  the  child  will 
"  outgrow  it."  The  rigidity  and  spastic  state  is  frequently  so  great  that 
the  legs  and  arms  jiresent  a  "  lead  pipe  "  resistance  to  passive  move- 


Fig.  94.— AUieto^is  of  feet. 


ments.  Voluntary  efforts  are  hindered  or  defeated,  and  some  of  tlie.se 
children  never  get  the  hands  to  the  face,  much  less  their  toes  to  their 
mouths.  They  are  difficult  to  handle  and  to  dress.  Their  arms  and 
legs  are  as  unmanageahle  as  stiff-jointed  manikins.  They  are  "all 
thumbs "  and  awkwardness.  The  spasticity  in  the  lower  e.xtreiiiities, 
which  tends  to  flex  hips  and  knees  and  especially  to  adduct  the 
thighs,  holds  the  knees  closely  together,  makes  it  difficult  to  dre.ss 
and  bathe  them  as  infants  and  defeats  locomotion  later  on.  Placed 
on  a  chair,  the  lower  limbs  have  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  rigid 
horizontal  position.  If  they  are  placed  on  their  feet  the  legs  cross, 
the  heels  can  not  be  bi'ought  to  the  floor,  and  if  steps  are  taken  it 
is  only  by  advancing  the  foot  that  is  in  front  and  then  bringing  up  the 
one  in  the  rear.  As  they  grow  older  a  tendency  to  ec|uinovalgiis  or 
varus  and  genu  valgum  is  induced,  but  by  keeping  the  feet  widely 
separated  they  are  able  to  dodge  one  knee  aroinid  the  other.  They  thus 
advance  in  a  shuffling,  knee-rubbing,  toe-scraping,  laborious  manner,  to 
which  the  increased  reflexes  and  ankle-clonus  give  a  jerky,  trenudous, 
spastic  character. 

In  some  cases  more  or  less  athetosis  is  present  in  all  four  members, 
and  occasionally  it  invades  the  face  and  even  the  tongue,  pharynx,  and 
larynx.  When  the  athetosis  is  general,  and  particularly  when  it  in- 
volves the  feet,  the  patients  are  rendered  almost  completely  helpless 
physically. 

Little's  Disease. — English,  German,  and  American  writers  are 
prone  to  use  the  term  Little's  disease  in  a  generic  sense  to  embrace  all 
cerebral  palsies  in  childhood.  French  writers,  of  the  Salpetriere  sciiool 
especially,  insist  upon  a  clinical  f()rm  of  s[)astic  diplegia  to  which  tiiey 
give  the  distinctive  name  of  Little's  disease,  after  the  London  surgeon 
who  among  the  first  called  specific  attention  to  this  class  of  disorders. 
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As  these  cases  referred  to  present  certain  definite  cLnracters  and  a  more 
hopeful  future  than  the  others,  tliey  merit  separate  mention. 

The  initial  conditifjn  is  a  premature  Ijirth  or  the  birth  at  term  of  a 
markedly  undeveloped  child.  This  means  a  defective  pyramidal  tract 
in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Such  children  usually  weigh  less  than 
four  poun<ls.  Spasticity  results  in  the  territory  of  the  lower  neuron 
from  the  lack  of  control  due  to  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  upper 
neuron.  These  children  are  rigid  from  birth,  but  the  mental  qualities 
are  not  necessarily  diminished,  and  if  they  survive,  the  tendency  is  to 
continuous  imj)rovement  as  the  pyramidal  tracts  develop.  This  develo])- 
ment  is  never  complete,  but  improvement  continues  up  to  the  age  of  full 
growth.  The  motor  condition  is  one  of  pure 
spasticity  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  athetoid 
movements  or  epileptic  attacks.  The  gait  re- 
mains more  or  less  spastic  through  life,  which 
may  be  a  long  one  marked  by  ordinary  or  even 
brilliant  mental  activity. 

Amaurotic  Family  Idiocy. — Sachs  ^  jiro- 
poses  this  clinical  designatiDU  for  a  grou|i  of 
cases  of  which  he  collected  nineteen  occurring 
in  ten  families,  with  three  autopsies.  Numer- 
ous other  observations  have  since  appeared  in 
current  literature,  notably  those  reported  by 
Collier.2  These  children  are  born  at  term 
and  present  healthy  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment up  to  the  age  of  four  to  ten  months, 
when  they  become  weak,  lethargic,  and  stupid. 
Ocular  symptoms  soon  appear  and  l)lindness 
due  to  optic  atriijihy  ilevelops.  Frey  ^  does  not 
agree  with  Sachs  that  the  condition  is  merely 
agenetic,  but  considers  the  ciianges  liiuiid  tn  be 
postpartimi,  ])resenting  fur  ehildhoml  the  ^tate 
recoguized  as  amvotrophie  lateral  sclerosis  in 
adults.  The  ophthahnoscopic  pictuie  is  said  to  be 
very  characteristic.  Beard-'  statesthat  tiie  apjjcar- 

ance  is  not  thatof  prom  unieed  atrophy.  The  disc  is  ni)t  maikedly  bhnu 
but  the  f  ivea  centralis  presents  a  elear-cut  liver-culored  ])la(iue  siiri-ounded 
bv  a  iialo  (if  gravish-wliite  wiiich  does  not  obscure  the  retinal  vessels.  Nys- 
tagmus, ocular  deviations,  and  jjujiillarv  anomalies  are  fre(piently 
encountered.  Autopsical  findings  have  shown  convolutional  sim- 
plicity and  cortical  cellular  degeneration.  Sachs  ■'  reports  degenerative 
clianu'es  in  the  L;ray  mattiT  of  the  eutire  cerebrospinal  axis  and  even  in  the 
root  i;ant;lia.  These  eiiauges  have  been  attributed  to  toxic  jirocesst's,  but 
none  of  the  allei;ed  toxic  factors  can  be  accepted  as  competent  in  all  in- 
stances. As  many  as  four  cases  have  been  observed  in  a  single  family, 
and  the  inherent  anatomical  lack  in  the  brain  is  not  explained  by  inherited 
syphilis,  wiiich  may,  however,  produce  a  very  similar  clinical  picture. 

'  "New  York  Jlidioal  .lounial,"  May  ;i(»,  lS9(i.  -    ■  llraiu,"  Xti'-M. 

■>  "  IK'Ut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Meil.,"  Ed.  l.wiii. 
*    -.lour.  Nfrv.  ami  Mtiit.  Dis.,"'  .May,  IIIOO. 
=■  '■  Jciur.  Nerv    am!  Meiit.  Dis.,"  .Jan.,  1903. 


FiK.  9.5.— Case  of  Little's 
(iise;i>e.  KiKulilies  and  eioss- 
It'g  rnitu  hpasiicity  in  u  cliild 
WL-ighin^'  tUift!  imuiids  at  t>irth. 
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Epileptic  Attacks. — One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  cere- 
bral palsies  of  children  is  the  marked  tendency  to  the  development  of 
epileptic  att<(ch.  These  appear  in  fully  one-half  of  all  cases.  They  are 
due  to  the  hrain-lesion,  and  usually  are  most  marked  in  the  paralytic 
limbs,  but  with  a  tendency  to  spread  and  bect)nie  generalized.  True 
Jacksonian  fits  are  but  rarely  encountered.  lu  some  cases  the  initial 
eclamptic  attack  is  at  once  followed  at  regular  intervals  of  weeks  or 
mcjuths  by  these  seizures.  In  others  they  do  not  appear  for  a  jteriod  of 
years  and  may  be  preceded  by  petit  mal  attacks.  They  are  always  to  be 
expected,  and  when  established  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  health 
and  mental  state  of  the  patient.  The  ordinary  tendency  of  epilepsy  to 
induce  dementia  is  exaggerated  in  these  already  defective  brains. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  palsy  \vhen  the  condition  is 
well  marked  should  present  no  dithculty.  In  the  slighter  grades  the 
epileptic  attacks  or  the  choreoid  movements  are  fre([uently  mistaken  and 
the  organic  basis  overlooked.  The  combination  of  head  symptoms  and 
mental  enfeeblement  witli  the  motor  difficulties  in  diplegic  cases  should 
be  sufficiently  striking.  The  lie}ni|)legic  distributidu  of  paralysis  can 
tell  but  one  story.  In  cases  presenting  paraplegic  features  it  may 
require  a  careful  investigation  to  locate  the  trouljle  in  the  brain.  The 
history  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  valuable  guide.  In  addition  the  pre- 
served electrical  reactions,  the  comparatively  normal  trophic  conditions, 
and  the  exaggerated  reflexes  should  readily  exclude  a  cord-lesion.  Tlie 
teratological  defect  which  furnishes  tiie  cases  of  amaurotic  fiimily  idiocy 
and  the  defective  development  of  Little's  disease  must  both  be  deci- 
phered from  the  clinical  data  or  the  post-mortem  findings. 

Prognosis. — The  prospects  in  these  diverse  cases  vary  widely,  hut 
it  may  be  positively  stated  that  complete  recovery  never  occurs  and  that 
a  perfectly  normal  condition  is  never  attained.  In  the  cases  of  prenatal 
origin  the  prognosis  must  rest  on  the  observed  course  of  development 
during  the  first  year  of  life.  Improvement  in  motor  control  and  the 
appearance  of  mental  awakening  are  hopeful  indications,  but  the  niajor- 
ity  of  these  cases  are  doomed  to  mental  retardation  or  idiocy  and  more 
or  less  physical  helplessness.  The  cases  that  conform  to  the  type  of 
Little's  disease  are  exceptions.  In  these  the  prognosis  for  mental  de- 
velo]mient  is  good  and  progressive  motor  improvement,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  may  lie  confidently  expected.  Amaurotic  family  idiocy,  which  is 
a  congenital  defect,  is,  at  present,  of  absolutely  fatal  prognosis. 

In  the  cases  of  birth  palsy  the  intensity  of  the  convulsions,  their 
persistence,  and  the  apparent  extent  of  brain  injury,  in  a  very  rough 
^vay,  guide  the  prognosis  as  to  life.  If,  after  a  few  months,  spasticity 
is  still  alisent  and  some  voluntary  motion  occurs  in  the  paralyzed  limlis, 
the  prospects  are  much  improved.  The  question  of  mental  development 
can  only  be  decided  by  watching  the  course  of  events.  In  the  acquired 
cases  the  prognosis  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  a])oplexies  of  adults  as 
far  as  motility  is  concerned.  The  return  of  motion  in  the  paralytic  limb 
and  the  absence  of  contractures  permit  hope  of  a  fair  degree  of  motor 
rest<.)ration.  Speech  is  usually  restored,  unless  the  frontal  lobes  have 
been  injured  and  mentality  impaired.  The  loss,  of  sight  and  more 
especially  of  hearing  is  likely  to  prevent  mental  development  and  to  in- 
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duce  idiocy.  Whenever  epileptoid  attacks  appear,  they  constitute  a  very 
serious  feature  and  foresiiadow  dementia.  Tiiey  are  soniewliat  more 
common  in  the  late  than  in  the  congenital  cases  and  in  the  hemiplegic 
than  in  tlie  diplegic  palsies. 

Treatment. — la  tiie  hirth-palsy  cases  the  nutrition  of  the  child  is 
the  first  |)roljlcm,  as  suckling  and  swalhjwing  are  often  impossiMe.  The 
evidence  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  usually  so  indefinite  tliat  trephin- 
ing, which  has  been .  proposed,  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  practised.  The 
convulsions  must  be  subdued  Ijy  cold  applications  to  the  neck  and  head, 
and  \)y  sedatives,  such  as  chloral,  bromid,  morpliin,  and  Ijy  continued 
cidoroformization,  if  necessary.  Tiie  bowels  should  be  thoroughly 
opened,  preferably  l)y  means  of  calomel.  The  same  measures  are  indi- 
cated as  in  older  cases  of  acute  hemiplegic  convulsions  and  in  convul- 
sions generally. 

In  tiie  later  cases  the  management  of  the  apoplectic  and  paralytic  states 
is  the  same  as  for  adults  (see  p.  220).  From  the  first,  tiie  nutrition 
of  the  paralytic  muscles  and  the  tendency  to  contractures  nuist  be  met 
by  massage,  passive  movements,  and  faradism.  As  soon  as  contractures 
a})p('ar,  the  massage  and  electricity  must  be  used  only  on  the  weaker 
muscles — that  is,  as  a  rule,  only  on  the  extensors.  The  use  of  these 
measures  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  overacting  muscles  may  occa- 
sion decided  harm.  Unfavorable  positions  of  the  limbs  nnist  be  obviated 
by  mechanical  measures,  if  necessary.  Such  means  may  do  much  to 
retard  contracture,  to  hasten  and  inci'case  voluntary  control,  and  to 
favor  growth  in  the  paralytic  members.  Orthopcilic  appliances  and 
tenotomies  in  neglected  cases  sometimes  secure  much  permanent  inijirove- 
ment.  Transplantation  of  tendons  has  lately  come  into  pronuTiencc,  and 
in  some  instances  can  be  resorted  to  with  fair  pros]K'cts  of  improvement. 

Athetosis  may  be  subdued  to  a  considerable  exti'Ut  by  fixation 
appliances  or  plaster-of-Paris  splints.  Hannnond  reported  some  cases 
temporarily  nnich  benefited  by  nerve-stretching,  and  Horsley  has  extin- 
guished the  athetosis  bv  excising  the  cori'esjionding  brain-centers.  In 
one  such  case  the  writer  advised  the  removal  of  the  cortical  centers  for 
a  very  unruly  up|)er  extremity,  and  the  risulting  palsy  in  the  memlier 
was  rei)laced  finally  by  slight  but  useful  voluntary  control.  Tem])orary 
flacciditv  of  spastic  and  athetotic  mendjcrs  may  be  produced  by  intra- 
neural injections  of  absolute  alcohol.  During  such  periods  the  child  can 
often  o-ain  material  control  of  the  muscles  otherwise  inhibited  by  the 
rigidities,  and  make  sul)stantial  and  lasting  improvement,  especially  in 
walking.  The  intradural  division  of  several  posterior  nerve-roots  for 
the  same  itnrpose  by  Foerster's  method  has  its  advocates,  and  in  severe 
cases  is  indicated. 

AVhen  idiocy  is  ])resent,  it  is  open  to  educational  methods  only.  The 
epilepsy  that  .'^o  frc(]uently  complicates  these  cases  can  be  controlled  to 
some  extent  bv  bromids  or  combinations  of  various  sedatives  with 
bromids.  'When  the  attacks  are  of  a  distinctly  Jacksonian  character, 
the  question  of  operation  will  come  forward.  Every  case  must  be  con- 
sidered bv  itself.  As  in  nianv  instances  the  condition  is  one  of  cerebral 
sclerosis,  no  operation  can  do  good.  If  there  be  a  cystic  state,  explora- 
tion and  evaciuition  ina\'  be  ])ro(lucti\e  of  much  relief.     In  some  cases 
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the  mere  effect  of  the  operation  has  been  temporarily  beneficial ;  in  others 
it  has  acted  by  relieving  pressure.  Removal  of  cortical  centers  in  Jack- 
sonian  fits  of  this  class  is  very  likely  to  merely  displace  the  initial  symp- 
toms and  to  add  to  the  traumatic  conditions  already  present.  Linear 
craniotomy  when  the  brain  is  diseased  can  only  be  condemned.  If  it 
have  any  place  it  is  in  the  cases  that  present  closed  fontanels  at  birth 
with  microcephalic  heads,  the  possible  result  of  early  synostosis.  Sharpe 
and  FarrelP  report  much  benefit  in  a  few  cases  treated  surgically  by 
making  a  large  decompression  opening  in  the  skull.  In  any  case  showing 
pressure  symjitoms  such  an  operation  or  the  simpler  one  of  puncture  of 
the  corpus  callosum  by  Anton's  method-  may  lie  seriously  considered. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
TUMORS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  enccplialon  is  frequrnfly  invaded  l)y  various  new  gi'owtlis 
cdinniDU  to  (itluT  ]iarts  of  the  bdily,  ant!  l)y  a  number  of  ncoplasins  that 
are  practically  found  only  within  the  skull.  In  addition,  new  foriiia- 
tions  arising  from  the  meninges  and  cranial  walls,  while  not  strictly 
brain-tunmrs,  present  symptoms  that  are  identical  with  lesions  of  the 
cortex,  and  arc  localized  in  the  same  wav.  The  term  "brain-tumor"  is 
here  taken  l)r<iadly  to  cover  new  formations  within  the  skull. 

Etiology. — The  causation  of  Ijrain-tumors  is  an  olxscnre  sul)ject. 
Many  (if  tliciii  arise  by  mdaakisis  from  distant  morbid  fields,  as  is 
usually,  if  imt  .always,  the  ease  in  tubercular  growths,  carcinomata,  and 
pani-itic  cy^-t-;  and  masses.  Some  arise  by  intracranial  extension  from 
the  firbit,  ])harvnx,  and  cranial  bones.  Ifcndili/,  aside  from  tubercular 
and  syphilitic  eases,  plays  a  very  insignificant  if  not  an  entirely  negative 
role.  Tr(mmati>mi  has  probably  been  too  frerjuently  assigned  as  tlie 
inciting  cau.se  of  brain-tumor,  but  it  undoubtedly  is  coni])etent  in  some 
instances.  Thus,  continuous  symptoms  have  arisen  witliin  a  few  days 
of  a  head  injury,  and  a  tumor  has  subsc(|uently  been  found  at  the  trau- 
matic site  or  in  the  brain  beneath.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even 
slight  head  injuries  may  localize  tubercular  and  syphilitic  activity  and 
lead  to  corresponding  tumor  growth.  Sarcoma  and  glioma  are  the  neo- 
]ila--ms  that  seem  to  l)c  most  fnquentlv  attributed  to  trauma,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  among  the  mo>t  conunon  of  brain-tumors. 

No  age  is  exempt  from  tumor  growth  within  the  cranium.  The 
great  majority  of  cases  occur  in  childhood  and  active  adult  life.  The 
activity  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood,  and  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  in 
young  adults,  as  well  as  lialulity  to  traumatic  influences,  may  in  jiaii 
account  tor  this.  Jfalcs  are  somewhat  more  subject  to  cerebral  tumor 
than  fcinrilcs. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Of  all  brain-tuuMU-s  tubercle  furnishes 
the  largest  )iri>porti(in.  The  implantation  of  the  tubci-cular  process 
within  the  brain  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  large,  solitary, 
isolated,  often    encysted    caseous    masses    that    may  be  single,  but  are 

1  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  A.ssoc,"  Nov.  29,  1913. 

^  Anton  and  Braman,  "Balken.stich,"  Berlin,  191.3. 
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vmltiple  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases.  Tubercular  tumors  favor  the 
base  and  the  course  of  the  large  cerebral  and  cerebellar  vessels,  which 
recalls  the  usual  propagation  of  tubercular  meningitis.  Xo  part  of  the 
brain,  however,  is  exempt.  They  do  not  destructively  invade  the 
brain-tissue,  but  displace  it  and  act  as  foreign  bodies,  causing  pressure 
atrophy.  About  them  may  often  be  found  an  area  of  tubercular  infil- 
tration and  iiiflamnuitory  activity,  especially  if  they  are  seated  so  us  to 
involve  the  meninges.  Three-fourtiis  of  tiie  cases  occur  before  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  tumors  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  or  even 
a  larger  size,  and  in  number  from  one  to  a  score. 

Sarcomatous  growths  are  next  in  frequency.  Usually  they  present 
the  distinctive  and  important  ciiaracter  lA'  being  more  or  less  encapsu- 
lated and  sharply  separated  from  the  brain-tissue,  from  which  they  can, 
therefore,  if  accessible,  be  easily  enucleated.  As  a  rule,  they  are  out- 
growths of  the  cranial  dura  or  periosteum,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
situated  in  the  basilar  region,  involving  the  l)rain-axis.  In  comjiara- 
tivelv  rare  instances  they  intiltrate  the  brain-tissue,  or,  arising  at  tiie 
vertex,  spread  out  broadly.  They  arc  of  raj>id  growth,  and  in  a  gixcn 
case  furnish  pronounced,  persistent,  and  uniform  symptoms.  Tiiey 
present  the  variations  of  cellular  elements  that  mark  sarcomata  else- 
where.     As  a  rule,  they  are  single. 

Glioma  is  ])ccM]iar  to  nervous  structures.  It  arises  from  the  neu- 
roglia and  finds  its  most  usual  seat  in  the  brain,  tlioiigii  it  may  occur  in 


Fie   9fi — Sarcoma  of  right  teiiiporospbenoiilal  lobe.     A,  Basilar  surfuLt- ;  B,  transverse  sectioQ 

(Dr.  W.  A.  JonesV 


the  spinal  I'ord  or  ntina.  It  presents  a  reddish,  vascular  color  and  a 
soft  consistenev  (piite  like  tliat  of  the  brain-sulistanee.  Cilionia  is  emi- 
nentiv  an  iiililtratiiig  and  a  destructive  growth.  Its  outlines  are  ditficidt 
to  determine.  ( )wiiig  to  its  strangulating  effect,  the  center  of  a  glioma  is 
frecnientlv  filled  with  softened  detritus  and  fatty -degeneration  products, 
wiiieii  niav  become  fiuid  and  the  growth  thereby  cystic.  Many  alleged 
local  "  brain-livpertrophies"  have  been  gliomatous  infiltration  in  fact, 
and  the  microscopic  examination  of  "  cy.st- walls  "'  has  alone  discovered 
17 
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the  true  nature  of  the  lesion  in  other  instances.  The  fa\orite  locatidii 
of  ghoma  is  the  white  substance  near  the  cortex,  and  it  may  infiltrate 
large  areas,  even  the  greater  part  of  a  hemisphere.  Ordinarily  it  is  single. 
In  consistency  they  are  soft,  often  highly  vascular,  and  nia\'  in  some 
cases  be  easily  mistaken  for  angiomata.  Hemorrhages  not  infrequently 
occur  in  them.  In  other  cases  a  great  amount  of  interstitial  fluid  gives 
them  a  myxoid  character. 


Fig.  97. — Glioma  of  cerebellum  contaiTiing  recent  and  oM  hemorrhages. 


Fig.  98. — (jliomata  of  right  temporospheaoidal  lobe. 


Carcinomata,  practically  speaking,  are  found  in  the  brain  only  as 
metastatic  growths   arising   from   primary  cancer  in  tiie  body  organs, 
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breast,  etc.,  or  through  direct  invasion  by  extension  from  orbital  or  other 
cranial  and  facial  carcinomatous  growths.  They  are  also  practically 
confined  to  the  second  half  of  life.  Uncontrolled  by  the  soft  tissue  of 
the  encephalon,  carcinomata  rapidly  invade  the  brain,  forming  ill- 
defined,  nodular,  rarely  encapsulated,  very  vascular,  and  practically  in- 
operable tumors.  When  arising  secondarily  from  cancer  in  the  body 
organs,  especially  those  in  the  tliorax,  carcinoma  of  the  brain  locates 
by  preference  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  base.  In 
other  instances  it  springs  from  the  choroid  structures  and  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  ventricles,  or  from  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 

Cysts  form  tumors  in  the  Ijrain  with  CDmparative  f'reqnencv.  An 
encysted  hemorrhage  or  softened  infarct  does  not  ordinarilv  give  rise  to 
progressive  or  marked  irritative  symptoms,  and  need  not  be  here  con- 
sidered. An  encysted  and  latent  abscess  may,  however,  produce  all  the 
sym])toms  of  a  brain-tumor,  which  in  fact  it  is.  Cysts  arising  from 
parasites,  such  as  the  cysticercus  and  cciiinococcus,  are  rather  counnou 
in  some  j)arts  of  the  world,  but  are  distineth'  rare  in  the  United  States. 
Diamond '  could  only  find  eight  reported  cases  of  cerebral  cysticercus  in 
American  literature.  The  central  breaking  down  of  sarcomata,  and  espe- 
cially of  gliomata,  product's  cysts  the  nature  of  whicii  may  lie  indetermin- 
ate without  histological  search.  Rarer  forms  are  due  to  ependymal  inclu- 
sions in  embryonic  development,  producing  later  in  lifL' ventricular  cystji 
or  cysts  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pituitary  body.  Dermoid 
cysts  have  also  been  encountered  within  and  outside  the  diira,  and 
especially  in  the  cerebellum.  Cyst  development  is  usually  slow,  and 
the  resulting  tumor  acts  as  a  displacing  foreign  body.  Their  diagnosis 
is  important,  as  they  are  readily  evacuated  and  the  cyst-wall  may  be 
removed  when  situated  in  a  surgically  aj)proachable  part  of  the  brain. 

Syphilitic  tumors  of  a  gunnnatous  sort  in  the  brain  arc  more  fre- 
quent than  statistics  would  indicate.  Owing  to  their  partial  amenability 
to  treatment  and  their  readily  accepted  consequences  they  are  seldom 
reported.  As  a  rule,  they  spring  from  the  meninges  and  large  vessels, 
and,  when  dee]>lv  seated,  are  iisualiy  the  ingiciwtli  from  one  of  the 
])enetrating  folds  or  vessels.  They  may  be  definitely  limited  or  sur- 
rounded by  softened  brain-tissue,  and  have  no  tendency  to  infiltrate. 
Their  usual  location  is  in  the  hemispheres,  especially  at  the  base,  or  in 
the  pons.  Tiiev  rarelv  occur  in  the  cerebellum  or  central  ganglia. 
After  treatment  their  early  soft,  caseous,  and  gelatinou-  character 
may  be  changed  to  a  shrunken,  degenerated,  and  fibrous  condition. 
They  are  usually  multiple,  nodular  in  form,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut.  They  occur  as  the  result  of  acquired  .syphilis,  and  conse- 
(|ucntlv  nsiiallv  in  adults  at  periods  varying  f'-om  a  few  months  to  many 
years  after  the  primary  lesion.  They  are  conmionly  attended  by  other 
syphilitic  disturbances  of  the  brain,  such  as  endarteritis,  meningitis,  and 
cranial-nerve  lesions.  Of  rapid  growth,  they  usually  promptly  recede 
to  some  di'gree  under  adc(|uate  treatment,  but  their  absolute  removal 
by  medication  is  always  (|nestionable. 

Many    other    tumor    forms    are    occasionally   found    in    the    brain. 
Cerebroma  is  an  embryological  infolding  of  the  gray  mantle,  which 
'  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  June,  1S99. 
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becomes  occluded,  usually  in  the  white  substance,  and,  later,  takes  on 
active  proliferation,  forming  a  heterotopic  tumor.  Fibroma,  aiu/ioina, 
neuroma,  psammoma,  papilloma  of  the  choroid  plexus  and  Pacchionian 
bodies,  actinomycosis,  lipoma,  teratoma,  osteoma,  cholesteatoma,  etc., 
merely  require  mention.  The  pituifarf/  tumor  associated  with  acronico;aIv 
is  di.scussed  under  that  head,  but  tumors  of  various  sorts,  such  as  adenoma 
and  adenosarcoma,  occur  at  this  point  without  sucii  association. 

Aneurysms  sometimes  give  rise  to  symjjtoms  of  intracranial  tumor. 
They  arise,  especially  after  middle  life,  as  the  result  of  arterial  disease, 
discussed  in  chapter  v,  or  they  may  be  due  to  traumatism.  Ancurvsms 
of  a  cirsoid  character  and  of  great  extent  that  jtnxluce  brain  svnin- 
toms  are  occasionally  encountered  on  the  meningeal  arteries.  The 
cerebral  vessels  present  aneurysms  usually  of  a  glolndar  or  pyrifurni 
shape.    Their  favorite  location  is  at  the  base  and  in  the  Sylvian  fissures, 


Fig   99. — Atieurvsni  of  tlie  basilar  artery. 

at  the  bend  of  the  carotids,  in  the  cavernous  sinus  region,  and  in  the  Ijasilar 
artery,  but  they  occasionally  develoj)  on  the  perforating  arteries  and  may 
attain  considerable  size.  The  formation  of  miliary  aneurysms  and  their 
relation  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  have  already  been  indicated.  Occa- 
sionally a  patient  with  cerebral  aneury.sm  is  conscious  of  its  pulsations 
and  hears  the  Ijruit.  The  l^ruit  may  also  sometimes  be  heard  by  auscul- 
tation of  the  cranium,  but  \'ascular  murmurs  have  also  Ijeen  heard  in  a 
case  of  extensive  softening  and  in  vascular  tumors.  The  chief  symp- 
toms of  aneurysm  are  due  to  pressure  upon  the  cranial  nen^es  and  brain- 
centers.  In  only  about  one-third  of  all  cases  are  clinical  symptoms  pre- 
sentttl  that  are  fairly  referable  to  the  aneurysms.  ^ 

.1//^  brain-fianors  cau.se  more  or  less  circumferential  destruction 
of  brain-tissue.  This  is  at  a  mininumi  in  slow-growing  tul)crclcs 
and  roaches  its  maxinuun  in  rapidly  growing  and  infiltrating  glioma. 
Almost  invariably,  if  the  meninges  are  reached,  an  inMamniatory 
thickening  o\er  the  growth  is  added.  In  the  case  of  tubercle  and 
'  Beadles,  "Brain,"  Oct.,  1907. 
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s^^)hilis  a  more  or  less  diffuse  meningitis  is  commonly  present,  sooner 
or  later.  The  interpolation  of  a  new  growth  within  the  resisting 
walls  of  the  skull  means  increased  intracranial  pressure  and  dis- 
turbed vascular  conditions.  The  effects  are  serious,  relative  to  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  established,  and 
the  location  of  the  growth.  P^ven  a  small  tumor  in  the  circumscribed 
space  under  the  tentorium  produces  pressure  rapidly.  In  the  same 
way,  if  located  near  tlie  falx  or  other  resisting  structure,  its  pressure 
effects  seem  to  be  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  if' of  slow  growth  and 
of  a  non-destructive  -naracter,  a  tumor  may  displace  large  portions  of 
a  hemisphere,  especially  in  tlie  latent  regions  of  the  right  side,  and 
attain  enormous  proportions,  without  ])ni(lu('ing  notable  syni]it(ims. 
This  pressure  is  felt  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumor,  but  through- 
out tlie  enccphalon,  and  may  cause  symptoms  and  even  inflanmiatdry 
disturbance  at  a  distance.  Tumors  so  located  as  to  obstruct  the  return 
circulation  from  the  ventricles  by  ficcluding  the  straight  sinus  :ind  tiie 
veins  of  Galen  jiroduce  a  dnjpsical  condition  of  these  cavities,  an 
internal  hydroceplialus,  with  extreme  pressure  indications.  Even  the 
bony  walls  of  the  cranium  over  the  tumor  are  thinned  and  emded  in 
some  instances,  and  that,  too,  when  the  tumor  is  not  sujjerficial.  From 
local  pressure  conditions  interfering  with  the  circulation  some  edema 
of  the  l)rain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tumor  is  frequently  found. 
In  addition,  the  irritation  produced  by  the  tumor  in  some  cases 
causes  an  actual  proliferation  of  the  glial  fibers  in  the  adjacent  portions 
of  tiie  brain  with  decided  macular  liypcrtro])h\-  of  tiie  convolutions 
or  even  of  the  entire  hemisphere.  This  tendency,  according  to  S])iller, 
may  have  much  to  do  with  herniation  of  the  brain  after  decomprcssi\'e 
antl  other  operations. 

A  number  of  observers  have  noted  changes  in  the  >:j>i)iaf  coril  in  brain- 
tumor  cases.  These  seem  mainly  to  affect  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
cord  and  the  posterior  roots.  Ursiuii  considers  tliein  of  toxic  clKU^K'ter, 
and  Lubarsch  has  found  somewhat  similar  changes  in  a  case  of  gastric 
cancer.  The  analogous  changes  in  anemias  and  cachexias  are  significant 
in  this  connection.  Kirschgiisser, ^  however,  believes  tlie  cord  changes 
to  be  secondary  to  increased  tension  in  the  diiral  sheath.  Batten  and 
Collier  *  take  a  similar  view,  and  find  such  changes  in  over  half  of  all 
cases.  Certain  cases  in  which  the  tumor  disintegrates  the  motor  tract 
within  the  skull  show  degenerative  changes  in  the  direct  and  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts  in  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — -Tlie  symptomatology  of  brain-tumors  presents  the 
widest  variations.  Tlie  clinictd  picture  is  dejiendent  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  growth  and  modified  in  its  evolution  by  the  nature  of  the 
tumor.  .V  slow-growing  mass  starting  from  the  meninges  may  deform 
an  entire  iiemispliere  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms,  while  another  of 
insignificant  volume  mav  produce  the  mo^t  marked  motor,  sensory,  and 
mental  disturbances,  or  lead  to  sudden  death.  We  may  divide  the  symp- 
toms of  brain-tumor  into  :    (1)  Those  which  are  presented  irrespective 

'  "Deutsch.  Zeit.  fiir  Nervcnh,"  1897. 

2  "Deutsch.  Zeit.  fiir  Nervcnh.,'  Bd.  1.3  '  "Brain,  '  1899. 
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of  the  nature  and  location  of  the  growth, — general  symptoms;  (2)  those 
dependent  upon  the  situation  of  the  neophism, — -foral  symptoms ;  and 
(3)  topical  symptoms,  those  at  the  superficial  site.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions the  g'eneral  symptoms  have  some  localizing  value,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  seriatim. 

General  symptoms  of  intracranial  growths  are:  (1)  Headache; 
(2)  generalized  c(invuL--i(ins  ;  (3)  mental  impairment ;  (4)  double  optic 
neuritis  or  optic  atrophy  ;  (5)  vomiting,  and  (6)  vertigo.  Tempera- 
ture changes  above  and  below  the  normal,  alterations  in  respiration  and 
pulse  rhythm,  polyuria,  glycosuria,  insomnia,  delirium,  stupor,  cnnia, 
slow  speech,  and  malnutrition  are  common  to  brain-tumor  and  all 
other  encephalic  lesions,  especially  in  their  terminal  stages.  In  females 
amenorrhea  is  somewhat  frequently  encountered,  especially  in  tumors 
located  near  the  hypophysis,  in  the  basilar  area,  and  in  the  cerebellum. 

Headache. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  intracanial  tumor 
headache  is  an  early  and  persistent  symjitom.  It  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  location  of  the  tumor,  and  is  usually  frontal  or  occij)ital, 
less  frequently  parietal,  or  at  the  vertex.  Sometimes  the  eyeball  is  the 
•seat  of  pain.  It  usually  increases  with  the  increase  in  the  tumor's  size, 
and  is  aggravated  by  any  eftbrt  or  condition  which  increases  arterial 
tension  and  cephalic  hyperemia.  In  character  the  headache  is  dull, 
heavy,  persistent,  often  with  great  exacerbations  ;  frequently  it  prevents 
sleep,  and  sometimes  is  of  an  intensity  that  becomes  intolerable  and 
submerges  the  patient's  intellect.  It  has  even  been  considered  the  cause 
of  death.  In  rare  instances  a  persistent,  circumscribed  iicadaehe  lias 
been  found  to  conform  to  the  tumor's  location,  and,  therefore,  like  all 
diffu.se  symptoms,  it  may  exceptionally  have  a  localizing  value.  In 
such  case  there  is  often  local  tenderness  on  percussion,  and  sometimes 
local  elevatif)n  of  temperature.  In  cerebellar  growths  local  pain  and 
pain  in  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head,  are  significantly  common, 
but  a  cerebellar  tumor  may  occasion  continuous  frontal  pain.  Pain 
in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  cranial  pair,  or  in  a  single  branch,  is  an 
indication  of  local  irritation  of  the  nerve  that  may  be  confounded  with 
the  diffuse  headache. 

General  Convulsions. — Over  one-half  of  all  cases  have  general  con- 
vulsions at  some  period  of  the  disease.  They  may  be  the  early  and 
only  manifestations  of  the  tumor,  and  indistinguishable  from  ordinary 
epilepsy,  for  which  the.se  patients  are  not  infrequently  treated  during 
long  periods  of  time.  More  often  the  convulsions  are  ])receded  l)y 
headaches  and  focal  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  Jacksonian  fits  eventuate 
in  the  generalized  form,  either  by  gradation  or  alternation.  While 
these  commonly  conform  to  the  clinical  type  of  the  ordinary  epile])tic 
seizure,  a  careful  study  of  them  sometimes  enables  one  to  detect  varia- 
tions from  the  type  that  have  some  significance.  The  onset  is  less 
violent  and  al>rui)t.  The  clonic  stage  is  likely  to  be  protracted  to 
fifteen  minutes,  a  half  hour,  or  longer ;  there  is  less  depth  to  the  coma, 
and  the  subsequent  deep  sleep  may  be  nuich  abridged  or  entirely  want- 
ing. They  rarely  ap]iear  with  the  regularity  that  is  common  in  ordinary 
epilepsy.     Attacks  of  the  petit  mal  variety  are  rare  in  brain-tumor,  but 
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do  occur,  while  epilepsy  presenting  major  attacks  is  rarely  -nithout 
minor  manifestations. 

Mental  Impairment. — The  final  stage  of  tumor  cases  is  customarily 
marked  by  great  hebetude  and  a  stuporous  condition  that  may  increase 
into  final  coma.      In   lesser  degree  this   belittling  of  mental  vigor   is 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  disease,  with  or  without  convul- 
sions.    Often  a  recurring  tendency  to  stupor  is  encountered,  a  sort  of  sleep 
drunkenness.     When  the  headache  is  intense,  the  patient  is  likely  to  seek 
seclusion,  hold  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  present  a  picture  of  dejected 
indifference  that  clearly  indicates  his  mental  state.    He  replies  slowly  to 
questions  or  disregards  them  utterly.      He  can  not  think  quickly,  and  is 
sluggish  in  all  his  mental  qualities  as  well  as  in  his  physicid  attriljutes. 
The  pulse  decreases  in  strength   and   rapidity,  respiration   is  slow  and 
shallow,  and  if  suffering  ceases  the  patient  sinks  into  a  sort  of  hibernat- 
ing sleep.     From  this  apathy,  which  may  be  more  or  less  marked,  he 
partially  rouses,  or  he  mav  decline  into  a  mf)re  comatose  state  and  die 
of  inanition.      The  two   prominent  characteristics   of  the   mental  state 
are  apathy  and  suffering,  which  may  be  associated  or  alternate.      So  far 
as  mental  action  can  be  elicited  it  is  usually  unclouded,  except  in  rare 
periods  of  delirium.     Something  of  tiiis  apathy  may  be  noticed  in  com- 
paratively recent   cases,  and,  as  a  rule,  brain-tumor  patients  are   little 
wf)rrie(l  over  their  condition.     In  some  cases  the  patient  presents  a  silly, 
joking  tendency  out  of  keeping  with  his  manifest  ill  health  and  alarming 
symptoms.     Such  mental  changes  are  most  likely  to  l)e  well  marked,  and 
to  appear  early  in  tumors  of  the  frontal  lobes.     Clianelli^  reports  77  cases 
of  tumor  in  the  frontal  lobes  accompanied  hy  mental  disturbance  ami  20 
in  which  morbid  p.sychic  phenomena  were  lacking.     In  rare  cases  the 
mental  symptoms  closely  imitate  the  formulated  insanities,  such  as  mania, 
melancholia,  and  even  hallucinatory  paranoia. ^     Knapp*    with   Dupre 
leans  toward  the  conclusion  that  the  mental  symptoms  are  due  to  the  two 
factors  of  pressure  and  toxic   processes  .set  up  in  the  brain  b}-  the  new 
growth  through  cellular  disassimilation. 

Optic  neuritis,  or  papillitis,  occurs  in  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  en- 
cephalic growths.  In  very  rare  instances  only  one  nervc-hcad,  usually 
on  the  same  side  as  the  tumor,  has  liecn  found  afft-ctcd.  In  many  cases 
the  condition  is  more  marked  in  one  eye  than  in  the  other,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  more  intense  iuHammation  is  also  usually 
on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  (For  further  details  regarding  this 
lesion  of  the  second  cranial  nerve  reference  is  made  to  Part  II.)  In 
chronic  cases  pai)illitis  may  suddenly  appear,  but  a  chronic  papillitis  or 
a  very  insidious  one  does  not  belong  to  an  acute  or  rapidly  developing 
lesion.  The  natural  result  of  choked  disc  is  atrophia  of  the  optic  nervu, 
which,  thcretiire,  has  the  same  significance  in  the  presence  of  other 
tumor  indications.  It  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  central  vision  may 
not  be  greatly  disturl)ed  when  tiic  discs  are  di>tinctly  choked,  and  their 
examination  should  never  be  neglected.  This  general  symptom  of 
brain-tumor  is  very  constantly  found   in  growths  involving  the  cere- 

'  "II  Policlinico  "  July  15,  1897.  °  Baverthal,  "  Miinch.  med.  Wochens,"  1899. 

'  "Brain,"  19()6,  p.  3.5. 
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belliim.  geniculate  bodies,  corpora  quadrif;emina  and  the  brain-axis. 
It,  therefore,  has  a  slight  localizing  value.  Paton'  has  investigated  the 
relation  of  the  location  of  brain-tumors  to  optic  neuritis  in  200  cases,  and 
concludes  that  primary  atrophy  is  caused  by  direct  nr  indirect  ]iressureu]iou 
the  opticuerve  (ir  chiasm  ;  that  cortical  tumors  produccchoked  discusuallv, 
and  with  a  severity  proportioned  to  the  proximity  of  the  growth  to  the 
chiasm  ;  that  tmnors  affecting  the  thalamus,  mid-brain,  and  cerebellum 
arc  practically  always  attendeil  by  choked  disc  ;  that  tumors  in  the  wliite 
matter  and  in  the  pons  do  not  cause  choked  disc  until  the  cortex  or 
the  cerebellum  respectively  are  invaded.  Cushing  and  Bordlcy  insist 
that  interlacing  and  overlapping  of  the  visual  color-ticlds  similar  to 
those  found  in  hvsteria,  are  of  such  common  occurrence  as  to  almost 
justify  their  being  ranked  as  one  of  tlie  cardinal  general  symptoms 
of  brain-tumor.  Frequently  this  disturbance  of  the  color-fields  promptly 
subsides  after  decompressive  operations. 

Vomiting. — Attacks  of  vomiting,  usually  of  the  so-called  cerebral 
variity,  without  fermentation,  nausea,  and  effort,  are  conunon.  Tlicy 
nuiy  last  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  ;  subside  and  recur,  and  they  usually 
attend  other  indications  of  tumor  extension  or  invasion.  Vomiting 
sometimes  threatens  death  by  inanition.  Like  choked  disc,  it  is  most 
fre([uent  in  tumors  involving  the  cerebellum,  especially  the  middle  lobe 
and  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Vevt'ifio  occurs  with  brain-tumors  in  all  locations,  but  especially  in 
the  cerebellar  and  frontal  regions.^  It  is  a  vague  distress  in  some 
cases  or  a  feeling  of  being  submerged  or  of  mere  darkness  and  siid<ing, 
and  may  be  paroxysmal  or  constant.  In  addition,  brain-tumor  may 
give  rise  to  ocular  vertigo  by  involvement  of  the  motor  oculi  nerves, 
and  to  auditory  vertigo  by  implicating  the  eighth  nerve.  In  cerelicllar 
tumors  affecting  its  peduncles,  especially  the  middle  one,  there  may  be 
forced  movements  and  attitudes.  In  these  combinations  vertigo  fm- 
nishes  a  valuable  localizing  indication.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  epileptic 
equivalent.  It  sometimes  is  attended  by  vomiting.  It  may  ])revent 
the  patient's  rising  fnjm  recumbency,  or  cause  him  to  lie  down  if  stand- 
ing. Ordinarily  he  grasps  an  object  for  support,  and  is  soon  over  the 
attack. 

Focal  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of  a  new 
growth  or  other  lesion  in  special  brain  regions  have  been  discussed  at 
lengtii  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  part.  They  consist  usually  of 
unilateral  ■■<p(isin.s  confined  to  the  face,  to  a  limb,  or  to  a  segment  of  a 
lind);  of  iii'inoplirjias ;  of  jj)nr.ythe.'<ia.'<  of  functional  <listribntion;  of  hcini- 
anopala  or  other  sensory  disturbances;  of  aphcma  and  apraxin ;  of 
stereoagnosis  and  of  impairment  of  the  cranial  nerves.  They  are  vari- 
ously coml)ined  as  associated  anatomical  structures  happen  to  be  in- 
volved. They  advance  with  the  tumor's  growth,  and  change  as  irrita- 
tion yields  to  destruction.  They  thus  vary  indefinitely  in  different  cases, 
and  usually  present  numerous  modifications  in  the  clinical  history  of  any 
given  case.      Williamson*  gives  particular  importance  to  the  significance 

'  "Brain,"  19n9,  p.  65.  =  Bruns,  "Wien.  klin.  Runds.,"  1S97,  No.  46. 

^  "Practitioner,"  Sept.,  1904. 
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of  hemiplegia  of  very  gradual  onset  which  may  at  first  be  entirely  unat- 
tended by  the  other  usual  symptoms  of  brain-tumor.  To  the  Jacksoniaa 
fit,  wlu'ther  the  spasmodic  or  the  sensory  features  predominate,  most  at- 
tention has  been  directed,  as  it  points  with  definiteness  to  the  locus  of 
greatest  and  usually  of  initial  disturbance.  To  avoid  needless  repeti- 
ti<in,  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  previous  chapters  on  cerebral 
localization  and  diseases  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Hallucinalloii.s  of  the 
special  senses  occurring  with  convulsions  or  independently  sometimes 
are  caused  by  tumors  situated  in  the  corresponding  seusorv  cortical  area 
or  influencing  it  more  or  less  directly. 

Topical  Symptoms. — The  location  of  a  new  growth  near  the  surface 
of  the  lirain,  so  that  it  iiii[iinge-i  u]M)n  the  meninges  or  invader  them, 
is  sometimes  attended  by  to]iical  conditions  of  some  significance. 
Local  and  persident  tcnderiiesv,  heat,  and  Iteadadic  mav  be  thus  induced. 
In  the  rare  cases,  where  tiie  cranial  bones  arc  perforated  1)V  erosion. 
palpation  may  detect  the  bony  opening  and  the  timior  mass.  Invasi.)ns 
of  the  (jrbit,  pliaryn.x,  and  nasal  cavities  are  oj)en  to  readv  investiga- 
tion. Percundon  over  large  tumors  superficially  placed  mav  demon- 
strate a  changed  ])itch  in  the  resulting  note.* 

Multiple  tiiiiiorx  may  iiirnish  many  diverse  and  conflii'ting  svm]itoms, 
but  usually  one,  f)wing  either  to  its  situation  or  niajor  size,  gi\es  a  ])re- 
ponderance  of  nianifesttitions. 

Course. — Tiic  majority  of  cases  of  brain-tumor  are  elinieallv  of 
insidious  onset,  progressive  develojanent,  and  fatal  termination  in  a 
cachectic  state,  induced  by  the  gradually  increasing  intracranial  pres- 
sure and  the  extinction  of  cerebral  functions.  The  ordinary  duration 
is  from  a  few  months  to  three  years.  The  lethargy,  stujtor,  and  coma 
of  late  stages  are  frequently  aggravated  by  jiaralytic  features,  and  con- 
tinuous vomiting  may  defeat  all  attempts  at  nourishment.  While  this 
is  true  of  the  larger  nunilier  of  cases,  there  are  numerous  exce])tions. 
Sometimes  the  first  pronounced  symptom  is  an  apoplectic  attack  \\-hich  may 
carry  off  the  ]5atient  at  once.  The  apoplexy  is  brought  about  l>y  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  due  to  erosion  of  a  vessel,  or  sometimes  to  the  tumor 
pressure  obliterating  an  arterv  by  thrombosis  or  by  its  mere  mechanical 
effect.  In  the  softer  growths,  notably  gliomata,  hemorrhage  into  the 
ma.ss  may  take  ])lace  and  secondarily  affect  the  cerebral  structure. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  sul)stance  of  a  tumor  may  also  directly  induce  the 
a|)o])leetic  state  and  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  Clerhardt  states  that 
in  this  accident  the  initial  fall  of  tem])erature  that  attends  an  ordinary 
cerebral  liemorrhaLic  does  not  occur.  Some  tumors  give  rise  to  no 
sym]itoms  and  are  onlv  detected  after  death  from  intercurrent  di.sea.se. 

The  nature  of  the  growth  in  some  degree  determines  the  rapidity 
of  the  evolution  of  the  case,  but  in  turn  is  subject  to  its  localization. 
Tubercle,  fil)ronia,  cerebroma,  sarcoma,  syphiloma,  carcinoma,  and 
glioma,  in  ascending  order,  increase  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
influence  the  brain-structure.  The  more  rapid  the  growth,  the  more 
rapid  tlie  (h'velopment  of  pressure  and  the  more  quickly  does  destruc- 
tion advance.  Tubercles,  however,  furnish  some  of  the  most  rapid  as 
'  Brims,  "Wien.  klin.  Rumls.,"  1S97,  Xo.  40. 
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well  as  some  of  the  most  dilatory  cases.  A  fatality  is  imminent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  growth  recedes  from  the  cortex  and  approaches  the 
medulla  in  location.  In  the  latter  position  or  in  its  neighboriiood,  as 
in  the  basal  gar.giia,  tiie  pons  and  cerehellum,  a  small  and  comparatively 
benign  growth  may  induce  a  rapid  course  and  early  fatal  termination. 

The  succession  of  symptoms  is  again  determined  by  the  nature  and 
the  location  of  the  growth.  Headache  is,  of  all  the  diffuse  or  general 
symptoms,  commonly  the  earliest,  and  optic  neuritis  usually  follows  in  a 
few  months.  Spasms  depend  on  the  amount  of  irritation  of  the  corti- 
cal structures,  and  paralysis  on  their  destruction  or  the  cutting  of  the 
motor  paths.  General  convulsions,  as  pointed  out,  are  often  early  feat- 
ures ;  they  especially  jirecede  the  paresthesias  and  palsies.  Bv  tiie  ex- 
tension of  the  growth  invasion  symptoms  are  set  up  (see  p.  192),  and 
a  widening  of  motor  and  paralytic  phenomena  follows  in  anatomical 
order.  Tubercular  and  carcinomatous  growths,  being  usually  secondary 
manifestations,  bear  with  them  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  downward 
course  from  conditions  outside  tlic  craniinn.  In  addition,  a  tubercular 
neoplasm  is  likely  to  set  up  a  diffuse  tubercular  meningeal  infection  that 
may  promptly  destroy  the  patient.  A  .syphiloma  in  the  same  way  may 
be  attended  liy  a  wide-spread  syphilitic  meningitis. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  case  presenting  cerebral  indications  and  giving 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  tumor,  the  diagnosis  is  much  facilitated  l)v  a 
carefid  arrangement  of  the  symptoms  in  the  order  of  their  develo])- 
ment.  A  number  of  problems  are  presented:  (1)  Is  there  a  tumor? 
(2)  Where  is  it  located  ?  (.•3)  What  is  its  size  ?  (4)  What  is  its  nature? 
(5)  Is  it  operable  ? 

To  the  solution  of  the  first  (piestion,  is  there  a  tumor,  a  definite 
answer  can  usually  be  given.  Bruns  says  tumor  may  be  diagnosed  in 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  After  taking  into  consideration  the  evo- 
lution of  the  case,  the  focal  or  localizing  symptoms  are  the  most  reliable 
data,  but  are  strongly  confirmed  or  rendered  positive  by  the  presence  of 
the  diffuse  indications.  Localized  fits  may  be  presented  by  ordinary 
epilepsy,  but  if  headache,  cerebral  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  choked  disc, 
one  or  all,  are  added,  the  probability  of  tumor  is  enhanced.  Should 
now  the  local  spasm  be  followed  by  persistent  paresis  or  paresthesia  in 
the  same  hjcality,  a  positive  statement  is  allowable.  In  the  .same  way  a 
hennanopsia  or  aphasia,  following  or  associated  with  generalized  or  lim- 
ited convulsions  and  attended  by  some  or  all  of  the  diffuse  symptoms, 
permits  a  diagnosis  of  tumor. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  case  is  important,  as  l^y  it  and  its  special 
symptoms  we  have  to  differentiate  tumor  from  acute  and  chronic  mm- 
inr/itix,  with  which,  indeefl,  it  may  in  some  eases  be  comjdicated.  The 
early  and  persistent  headache  is  common  to  both,  but  tumor  presents,  as 
arule,  a  choked  disc,  while  meningitis  has  a  neuroretinitis.  Meningitis, 
even  of  the  tubercular  form,  is  of  comparatively  rapid  development, 
while  tumor  commonly  requires  months.  In  meningitis  the  mot<jr 
symptoms  are  usually  bilateral,  as  contrasted  with  the  one-sidedness  of 
tumor  disturbance.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  latent  cerebral  absc&tn 
may  present  all  the  indications  of  a  tumor,  which  indeed  it  is,  and  it 
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requires  no  differentiation  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  better 
operative  outlook.  The  cerebral  palsies  of  childhdod  and  gcnrral  paresis 
in  adults  have  been  confounded  with  tumor,  but  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  case,  with  a  knowledge  and  mindfulness  of  these  maladies,  will 
obviate  error.  The  tumors  which  present  a  sudden  apoplectic  onset 
may  be  confounded  with  eerehral  hemorrhar/e  or  softening.  Here  the 
ordinary  antecedents  of  vascular  disease  and  the  arterial  condition  pre- 
sented furnish  a  strong  presumption  of  vascular  accident,  and  serve 
to  a  reasonable  degree  to  exclude  tumor,  if  the  diffuse  symptoms  of 
tumor  are  lacking.  It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lirain- 
tumor  may  Ijring  about  vascular  disease,  and  that  hemorrhage  into 
gliomatous  and  other  soft  growths  may  produce  apoplectic  states  wliich 
would  be  further  favored  by  atheromatous  conditions  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  antecedent  and  sometimes  on 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  case.  Some  cases  of  paralytic  miqraine 
may  be  difficult  to  differentiate.  The  hearlache  and  vomiting  may 
be  attended  by  temporary  blindness,  aphasia,  local  numbness  or  actual 
paresis  of  the  extremities  on  one  side,  and  mental  peculiarities  varying 
from  hebetude  to  actual  delirium.  The  paroxysmal  features  of  such 
attacks  with  full  relief  in  tiie  intcr\als  and  the  usual  histor\'  oi  heredity 
to  migraine  help  the  diagnosis. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  skiar/raphy  may  give  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  brain  tumors.  Obici  and  Ballici  were  able  t<>  thus  demonstrate  a 
sarcoma  in  a  cadaver.  The  writer,-  Mills, ^  and  many  others  have  ob- 
tained similar  results  during  life.  Great  v:i>cularity,  hemorrhage  into 
the  tumor,  or  calcareous  changes  in  or  about  the  mass  favor  the  j^-ray 
detection  of  the  growth. 

In  Europe  Nonne,  Oj)pcnheim,  Grasset,  in  this  country  Hoppc  and 
others  have  called  attention  to  numerous  cases  of  pseiidoerrc/iral  tuinur 
presenting  many  of  the  most  important  symptoms  of  tumor,  but  either 
ending  in  recovery  or  showing  no  pathological  changes  at  operation  or 
necropsy.  Finkelnbiu'g  and  Eschbanm  *  also  rc])f)rt  a  number  of  such 
cases,  but  find  a  cin-onic  leptomeningitis  or  hydrocephalus  with  neuritis 
to  be  present. 

In  severe  anemias,  particularly  in  chlorosis,  headache,  vomiting, 
malnutrition,  syncopic  attacks,  and  even  choked  disk  may  furnish  a 
very  great  resemblance  to  the  manifestations  of  brain  tumor. 

The  second  (piestion,  of  location,  is  answered,  if  answerable  at  all, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  focal  and  to]iical  synq)tonis  of  the  case  and 
the  localizing  bearing  of  the  diftiise  i^ymptoms  that  are  presented.  The 
absence  of  focal  symptoms  points  to  the  regions  of  latent  lesions  in  the 
frontal,  temporosphenoidal,  and   postparietal  regions,  especially  on  the 

right  side. 

It  is  necessary  to  answer  the  second  question  before  the  third  can  be 
approached,  as  we  can  only  relatively  estimate  tJie  size  of  a  tumor  by 
knowing  its  location  and  the  anatomical  regions  invaded.  To  this  end 
the  sequence  of  developments  is  our  greatest  aid.     Invasion  symptoms 

I  "Rivista  fli  PatholoKica,"  Oct.,  1897.  2"  Amor.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,"  Fob..  1S90 
'■■Pliila.  Med.  Jour.,"  Feb.  23,  1902.      -"'Deutsch.  Zeit.  fur  Nervenh,"  1909. 
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enable  us  to  trace,  especially  in  tlie  motor  cortex,  the  gradual  growth 
of  a  tumor,  and  in  some  directions  to  indicate  its  extent.  If 
this  can  be  done  on  a  portion  of  the  periphery,  a  kno\vleda;e  of  the 
symptoms  that  would  arise  by  the  tumor's  extension  in  the  opposite 
direction  may  enable  us  to  say  whether  or  not  such  centers  or  pathways 
have  been  seriously  invaded.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  verv  inexact 
measurement  can  be  made,  and  this  is  cs]iccially  true  if  the  j^rowtli  is 
tiituatcd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latent  lesion  territories. 

To  the  fourth  question,  what  is  the  nafvre  of  the  tumor,  a  posi- 
tive answer  can  never  be  gi\-en,  unless  there  is  an  external  portion  of 
the  tumor,  but  a  strong  probability  is  frequently  forthcoming.  In  this 
relation  the  age,  the  diathesis,  the  history  of  previous  illness,  the  pres- 
ence of  various  diseases,  the  location  of  the  tumor,  its  rate  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  effect  of  treatment  aid  us.  In  childhood,  tubercle,  glioma, 
sarcoma  are  most  frequent ;  in  adults,  the  firmer  tumors  and  syphiloma; 
in  advanced  years,  carcinomata.  The  presence  elsewhere  of  tuberculosis, 
carcinoma,  parasitic  cysts,  or  syphilis  gives  much  weight  to  the  supposition 
that  the  brain-lesion  is  of  a  similar  character.  Tubercle  and  glioma 
favor  the  pons  and  cerebellum,  yyphilis  favors  the  pons,  basilar  area, 
and  cortex,  but  is  rare  in  the  cerebellar  white  matter  and  the  centrum 
ovale.  Fibroma  and  glioma,  being  interstitial  growths,  occur  in  the 
deep  structures.      Sarcoma  mostly  occurs  iu  the  ventricles  or  meninges. 

A  ra})id  onset,  followed  i)y  a  stationary  period,  sj)eaks  for  tubercle. 
especially  in  the  first  half  of  life.  Glioma  and  sarcoma  are  of  insidit)U8 
and  steady  development.  Apoplectic  seizures  in  tumor  cases  usually 
mean  glioma.      Syjihilis  provokes  a  rapid  onset  and  course. 

Only  sy[)hilitic  tumors  are  permanently  affected  for  good  by  treat- 
ment, but  it  nmst  be  said  with  due  emphasis  that  the  iodids  are  capable 
of  apparently  checking  sarcomatous  growths  and  frequently  cause  tempo- 
rary and  misleading  benetit  in  all  forms  of  tumor,  ])robably  by  favoring 
the  removal  of  the  circuniscribing  edema. 

The  fifth  question  (■()ncerns  the  jiossibility  of  xitrgicrd  rnnnral. 
From  the  large  statistics  compiled  by  Starr,  and  from  later  additional 
data,  it  can  be  stated  that  not  more  than  seven  times  in  a  hundred  cases 
of  brain-tumor  is  the  growth  enucleable.  Unless  the  neoplasm  lies  on  or 
in  the  convexity  of  the  cerebral  heniispheres  it  is  not  readily  approach- 
able. Piollet  1  tabulates  forty-eight  cases  of  cerebellar  tumor  surgically 
removed.  In  twenty  death  promptly  ensued  ;  in  sixteen  improvement 
with  subsequent  death  from  recurrence  of  the  growth  ;  in  four  almost 
conqilete  cure,  and  ajiparently  complete  cure  in  one  only.  Frazier,' 
from  a  study  of  1 1(J  operatious  of  recent  date,  draws  the  following  data: 
Eccovery,  15  jier  cent. ;  inqn-ovcd,  28  percent.;  uniuijiroved,  15  percent.; 
nnirtality,  42  per  cent.  Cerebellar  cysts  offer  a  good  operative  prospect. 
The  basilar,  jiontine,  and  medullary  regions  are  out  of  the  operative 
field  excepting  growths  in  the  cerebellopontine  angles,  which  usually 
are  of  extra-cerebral  origin,  and  are  comparatively  favorable  for  ser- 
gical  attack.  Cysts  and  old  abscesses  are  readily  drained.  Sarcomata 
can  usually  be  enucleated,  tubercles  and  fibroid  tumors  can  be  shelled 

' "  Arch.  Provinc.  de  Chirurg,"  1901.       =  '  X.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,"  Feb.  18,  1905. 
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out,  but  t'lioma,  from  its  infiltratino;  character,  and  other  similar  growths 
cau  never  \>e  entirely  removed,  and  grow  agam  if  tlie  attempt  is  niacic. 
Prognosis. — If  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  l>rain-tumors  are  inoper- 
able, and  .syphiloma  is  only  partially  amenable  to  medicinal  treatment, 
the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  apparent.  The  great  majority  of  cases 
run  their  course  within  tln-ee  years,  though  slow-growing  neoplasms 
may  exist  almost  an  indefinite  time  or  may  onlv  furnish  a  post-mortem 
surprise.  The  rjuthxik  turns  upon  the  nature  (if  the  growth  and  the 
associated  clinical  manifestations.     The  possibility  of  sudden  death 

should  not  be  overlooked,  especially  in  tumors  located  in  or  near  the 
brain-axis. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  brain-tumors  is  of  two  sorts  : 
(1)  That  directed  to  the  tumor  itself,  and  (2)  that  to  the  general  physical 
condition.  Removal  of  the  tumor  bv  operation  i-.  jiossible  in  a  small 
number  of  cases,  and  should  be  done  whenever  indicated  and  the  condi- 
tions are  otherwise  favorable.  Thi-;  surgical  proceeding  in  the  hands  of 
com[)ctent  men  has  secured  some  brilliant  results  and  >aved  and  pni- 
longed  life.  Opjienheim  states  that  good  results  have  lucn  dbtained  in 
about  one-half  vt'  all  well-selected  cases.  Even  in  inopciablc  tumors 
a  wide  opening  of  the  skull  has  relieved  pressure,  has  licncfited  the 
mental  condition,  sto]i])cd  the  hea'laclie,  and  causc(l  the  choked  disc  to 
subside,  it  is  indicated  in  at  least  hve-sixths  of  all  cases,  according  to 
Knapji.'  Indeed,  in  some  cases  it  has  seemed  to  cau^e  the  tumor  to 
recede.  The  simple  operation  of  Anton,  puncture  of  the  corptis  cal- 
losum,  seems  to  produce  a  permanent  drainage  of  the  ventricles,  and 
in  tumors  of  the  base  has  proved  a  valuable  procedure.  As  above 
indicated,  cerebellar  tumors  are  not  the  most  fa\()ral)le  for  operation. 
The  harder  and  slower  growing  sorts  of  brain  neoplasms  offer  the  best 
operative  results.  Tubercle,  sarcoma  and  fil)roma,  or  their  varieties, 
can  be  remoA'ed  en  iiia.sfic,  while  the  limits  of  inhltrating  growths  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  and  complete  removal  is  jtractically  impossible. 
Cysts  and  abscesses  can  be  evacuated,  and  if  the  secreting  wall  is  re- 
moved, a  practical  cure  follows.  Should  the  cyst  be  due  to  degenera- 
tion of  a  sarcomatous  growth,  the  jirobability  of  a  return  is  very  great. 

In  syphilitic  growths  intensi\c  tre^itment  with  mercury,  arsenic,  and 
the  iodids  usually  produces  prompt  impro\ement.  This  goes  so  far 
that  many  cases  are  alleged  to  be  cured,  and  the  shriveled  remains  of  a 
sxphiloma  have  been  found  post-mortem  to  testify  to  the  efficacy  of 
treatment  and  the  precision  of  diagnosis.  A  large  degree  of  reser\ation, 
however,  shoulil  be  maintained  in  every  syphilitic  case.  As  a  rule,  the 
cure  is  not  complete.  Some  residuum  of  disability  can  usually  be  de- 
tected, and  a  constant  tendency  for  the  syphilitic  process  to  reappear 
during  the  rest  of  life  too  frecpiently  keeps  these  patients  fighting  the 
disease  as  long  as  they  live.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  and  iodid  should  be  used,  either  together  or  in  succession, 
depending  upon  the  urgenc\-  of  the  condition,  and,  carefully  guarded, 
should  be  pushed  to  the  limit  of  toleration.  Explicit  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  will  be  f'oimd  in  the  chapter  on  Syphilitic  Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System,  Part  VI. 

3  "Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,"  Oct.,  1899. 
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As  tumors  of  all  vark'tics  have  sIkwii  at  least  teniporarv  improve- 
ment under  the  use  of  antisvphilitics,  the  practitioner  must  he  guarded 
in  drawing  inferences  from  such  therapeutics,  and  not  allow  himself  to 
take  too  favorable  a  view  of  the  case  when  this  occurs.  It  is  an  estah- 
lislu'd  rule  to  use  specific  treatment  in  all  cases  of  brain-tumoi-  wiiere 
there  is  a  shadow  of  a  douht  as  to  their  character.  If,  after  three  weeks 
of  vigorous  treatment,  no  benefit  is  obtained,  the  lesion  is  prettv  surely 
not  syphilitic.  Should  improvement  take  place,  a  continuance  of  treat- 
ment should  be  persisted  in  until  all  symptoms  have  practically  disap- 
peared. A  return  of  former  symjitonis  or  further  development  of  tumor 
indications  in  the  face  of  specific  treatment  practically  demonstrates  the 
non-syphilitic  character  of  the  disease.  Specific  treatment  must  never 
be  depended  upon  if  blindness  is  threatened.  A  decompressive  ojiera- 
tion  should  always  be  urged  if  the  choked  disc  be  intense,  or  if  a  notable 
and  progressive  narrowing  of  the  visual  field  or  sclerotic  changes  about 
the  vessels  of  the  disc  indicate  a  beginning  atrophy.  Horsley  contends 
with  much  reason  that  when  attackable,  even  syjihilomata  should  he 
treated  surgically  after  a  fair  trial  of  specific  medication,  and  Coombs 
Kuapp'  found  nine  out  of  ten  such  operations  to  have  been  successful. 

The  ]iatient's  general  conditioii  will  require  constant  attention. 
Tuberculous  and  other  cachectic  states  have  their  own  requirements. 
The  headache  can  often  be  relieved  for  a  time  by  brisk  cathartics  and 
hot  baths.  Antipyrin  and  other  coal-tar  analgesics  often  control  the 
headache  for  a  time.  The  opiates  are  frequently  powerless  except  in 
extreme  doses,  and  their  use  shoidd  be  postponed  to  the  last  possible 
moment.  Vomiting  yields  best  to  nerve  .sedatives,  such  as  the  bromids, 
and  to  measures  like  hot  baths  and  mustard  foot-baths,  calctdatcd  to 
decongest  the  cerebral  circulation.  In  rare  cases  it  is  quite  unmanage- 
ble,  even  by  morphin,  and  may  lead  to  rapid  inanition  and  death  from 
exhaustion.  Convulsions  can  usually  be  restrained  by  the  bromids.  The 
continued  use  of  bromids  and  antipyrin  will  be  found  especially  valu- 
able in  these  cases,  and  a  flagging  heart  may  be  protected  by  caifeiii  or 
strychnin.  The  optic  neuritis  can  be  benefited  in  syphilitic  cases  hy 
medicinal  treatment.  In  other  sorts  of  growth  it  is  frequently  benefited 
by  operation.  Repeated  spinal  puncture  may  also  yield  palliative  results. 
It  must  be  used  with  caution,  as  in  cases  of  great  pressure,  and  particularly 
when  the  growth  is  in  the  posterior  fossse,  the  reduction  of  intraspinal 
tension  may  lead  to  the  downward  forcing  of  the  brain  at  the  foramen 
magnum,  causing  medullary  pressure  and  serious  symptoms  or  even  death. 
When  optic  atrophy  has  once  occurred,  it  is  permanent.  Finally,  by 
nutritious  diet,  baths,  massage,  and  general  measures  the  strength  ul  the 
patient  is  supported  and  life  prolonged. 

1  "Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,"  Oct.,  1899. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Hydrocephalus  is  a  torm  looselv  used  to  designate  any  undue 
amount  of  watery  fluid  witliin  tlie  skull,  and  in  such  a  sense  is 
synonymous  with  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Tubercular  meningitis,  fre- 
quently called  acTite  hydrocephalus  by  older  writers,  is  not  the  condi- 
tion in  question.  Nor  are  we  now  to  consider  the  compensatory  increase 
of  cerebrospinal  fluid  occurring  in  the  convolutional  shrinkage  of  old  age, 
or  in  the  cerebral  atrophy  of  dementia,  or  in  porencephalic  or  anencej)lialic 
defects.  The  question  does  not  jx'rtain  to  the  increase  of  fluid  wiiich 
marks  acute,  serous  or  tubercular  meningitis,  or  to  the  edematous 
state  that  frequently  attends  cerebral  tumors  and  cerebritis.  Attention 
has  also  been  called  in  the  proper  place  to  ventricular  distention  resulting 
from  tumors  situated  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossae,  which  mechanically 
block  the  interventricular  passages,  especially  that  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricles. 

It  is  desired  to  restrict  the  term  Inidwcvphahts  to  a  coiigniitul  or 
acquired,  acute  or  chronic  condition  marked  by  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  within  the  skull  attended  by  comi)ression 
of  the  brain.  In  some  cases  it  is  entirely  \entri(ular,  constituting 
internal  hydrocephalus;  in  others  it  is  subdural,  constituting  external 
hydrocephalus.  In  every  instance  there  is  a  disjjroportion  bet^\•een  the 
secretive  activity  of  the  choroid  plexuses  and  the  absorptive  function 
of  the  Pacchionian  bodies  and  the  venous  outlets.' 

Etiology. — The  causation  of  l:ydroccplialus  is  obscure.  Some 
families  seem  to  be  marked  by  a  hereditary  tendency  to  it,  as  shown  by 
several  cases  occurring  in  the  same  or  succeeding  generations.  Heredi- 
tary sy|)hilis  has  for  long  been  thought  to  be  a  comjietent  cause,  but 
in  many  cases  it  can  be  excluded  with  a  reasonable  certainty.  Its 
causal  relation  is  supported  by  Heller  ^  and  by  Titomanlio^  in  careful 
studies.  Alcoholism  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  also  supposed  to  have 
some  part  in  producing  the  congenital  variety,  and  is  doui)tless  active  in 
some  of  the  late  adult  cases.  Traumatism  after  birth  has  )u-o(luccd  it, 
and  it  has  been  noted  as  a  sequel  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis*  and  of 
Quincke's  acute  serous  mrningiiis,  the  sym])toms  of  which  do  not  varv 
materially  from  those  of  the  ordinary  infectious  variety,  but  it  is  marked 
by  the  rapid  production  of  subdural  hydrocephalus  and  great  intra- 
cranial pressure. 

A  pituitary  tuuwr,  a  tumor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pituitary  gland, 
or  in  the  pontocert-bellar  region  is  sometimes  found. 

Frazier'^  suggests  four  forms:  (a)  the  obstructive,  (b)  the  non-absorp- 
tive, (c)  the  hyi)ersecretivc,  and  (d)  the  occult. 

'  Browning,  ■■Med    Rccdrd,"  May  27,  1916. 

»"Dcut.  iiied.  Wciphons.,"  June  30,  1S92. 

'  Trans  Section  on  Diseases  of  Children,  International  Med.  Cong.,  Rome,  1894 

*  K   V  Joslin,  ".Anier.  .lonr.  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.,  1900,  eight  cases. 

»  •■Auicr.  Jour.  Dis.  of  Children,"  Feb.,  1916. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  congenital  cases  and  in  those  occurring  be- 
I'ore  the  cranial  bones  are  firmly  united  the  head*is  enlarged,  sometimes 
to  vast  proportions.  The  cranial  bones  are  usually  reduced  in  thickness, 
often  to  that  of  paper,  the  diploe  being  absent.  At  the  same  time  tliev 
are  frerpiently  much  broadened.  The  sutures  are  patent,  or  super- 
numerary bones  are  commonly  found  if  synostosis  has  taken  place  after 
the  disease  has  been  present  for  some  time.  The  frontal,  occipital,  and 
squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones  are  displaced  outward.  The 
parietals  conform  to  the  globular  shape  of  the  head. 

The  amount  of  tlui<l  may  be  incredii)ly  iucreasetl,  and  as  much  as 
three  gallons  has  been  noted  in  a  very  extreme  case  of  long  standing. 
It  is  a  colorless  fluid  of  low  specific  gravity,  f(uite  similar  to  normal 
cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  principal  distention  is  usually  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  which 
bulge  in  all  directions  and  stretch  out  their  cerebral  walls  into  a  tliin 
lining  for  the  enlarged  cranial  cavity.  The  basal  ganglia  are  often 
compressed  and  flattened.  The  ventricular  lining  is  found  usually,  if 
not  alwavs,  in  a  thickened,  granular,  hypertrophic  condition.  It  may 
reach  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  corre- 
spondingly enlarged!  This  apparent  ependymitis  often  serves  to  occlude 
the  ventricular  aqueducts,  so  that  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles  may 
not  share  in  the  dilatation  or  it  may  be  confined  to  one  lateral  cavity. 
In  ai)out  one-half  of  the  cases  connection  with  the  spinal  spaces  is 
obliterated.  In  tjic  congenital  and  adult  cases  it  is  common  for  all  the 
cerebral  ventricles  and  the  cord  to  be  involved.  When  the  third  and 
fourth  \'entricles  are  affected,  the  optic  tracts  suffer  and  optic  atrophy  is 
common.  At  the  .same  time  the  cerebellum,  pons,  and  medulla  are 
defectively  developed.  The  meninges  may  show  little  or  no  change. 
After- cranial  solidification  the  anatomical  conditions  are  modified  by  the 
resistant  chai'acter  of  the  skull.  The  amount  of  fluid  is  necessarily  less, 
but  the  jn-cssurc  falls  more  directly  upon  the  cerebruiTi. 

Symptoms. — irydriic(|ih;dic  enlarf/ement  of  the  head  sometimes  ren- 
ders birth  ilitHcult  or  require-^  the  use  of  the  perforator  bei'ore  extraction 
can  be  accom]»lislK'd.  In  other  and  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  condition 
is  insignificant  or  unnoticed  at  birth,  and  ap[)ears  during  the  fii'st  year  of 
life,  especially  during  the  first  six  months.  The  head  gradually  or  ra])- 
idly  enlarges  in  all  its  diameters  and  measurements.  An  increase  in 
the  circumference  of  the  head  at  a  rate  of  a  centimeter  daily  has  been 
noted,  Ijut  usually  it  rcqinres  several  weeks  for  that  amount  of  enlarge- 
ment til  take  place.  The  outline  of  the  skull  is  globular  and  may 
overhang  the  face,  ears,  and  occiput,  which  are  not  correspondingly  en- 
larged. The  internal  pressure  is  manifest  at  the  bulging  fontanels, 
which  are  increased  in  size  and  connected  by  wide-open  sutures.  The 
return  circulation  of  the  cerebrum  is  impeded,  and  the  collateral  veins  in 
the  scalp  and  liice  become  distended  and  strikingly  apparent.  From  the 
outward  tilting  of  the  frontal  bones  the  orbits  arc  directed  (hnvnward  and 
the  ocular  globes  are  often  maintained  in  the  same  direction,  even  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  cornea  is  only  seen  with  difticulty.      Optic  atrnjilii/  and 
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blindness  are  frequent.  Nystagmus  and  strabismus  are  common.  F/uc- 
tuation  is  readily  obtained  on  palpation,  and  the  head,  in  extreme  cases, 
may  l)e  translucent. 

The  hydroeephalic  child  shows  little  ac- 
tivity, can  not  raise  its  head  sometimes,  or  f)nly 
does  so  with  the  aid  of  its  hands.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  peevishness  and  restlessness  or 
somnolence  and  coma,  broken  by  generalized 
convulsions  and  a  frequently  repeated  distressed 
cry.  Oldtn-  children  complain  of  pain  in  the 
head.  The  Vjody  and  limbs  suffer  in  their  nu- 
trition and  are  unccpial  to  the  task  of  holding 
up  tlie  head  and  trunk.  In  some  eases  spasti- 
city develops  in  the  limbs,  esj)ecially  in  the 
lower  ones,  and  some  paralytic  loss  of  jxiwer  is 
fre(|uentlv  n<it(Ml.  VomiliiKj  is  frecpient  and 
may    be    onn-oked    l)y    movements    or    iiiucli  Fig-  loo.-cbmnic  hj-di-o- 

.^      ^  i  •'  cepiialus    lu    .1    cliilti    i»t     loui 

handlin*''.  years,     ('ircuiufercnceofhead, 

If  not  rapidly  fatal  by  exhaustion,  convul- 
sion, coma,  or  syncope,  the  disease  may  come 

to  a  standstill  or  pi-oceed  witii  sucii  slowness  that  the  child  is  enabled, 
in  some  defective  measure,  to  maintain  growth  and  di'vehip  its  physical 
and  mental  faculties.  These  are  both  commonly  much  retarded,  so  that 
the  body  is  dwarfish  and  in  great  dis]iro])ortion  to  the  cephalic  enlarge- 
ment. The  occasional  cases  that  live  m  mature  years  are  more  or  less 
imbecile,  cluni.sy,  and  physically  dt'fective,  though  a  slight  degree  of 
hydrocephalus  is  not  incom])atible  with  nK'utal  brilliancy.  Many  eases 
<if  marked  dolichoeei)halia  in  adults  witli  iieetling  brow  and  salient  oc- 
ciput jirove  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

When  hydrocephalus  is  acquired  subsecjuent  to  cranial  synostosis,  the 
symptoms  are  vague,  and  only  rarely  <'an  the  condition  he  deciplieied 
ante  mortem.  The  indications  are  not  unlike  those  of  tumor.  It 
usually  follows  head  injury.  Mental  impairment,  especially  of  memory, 
vertigo,  vomiting,  insomnia,  headache,  convulsions,  and  rigidities  are 
encountered.  Hemi])legia  is  rather  frequent.  The  pupils  are  dilated 
and  stationary.  Strabismus  is  common.  Periods  of  coma  are  fre(pient. 
Death  may  lie  sudden  or  follow  c<ima. 

Course. — The  di.sease  ])resents  a  varied  course.  The  congenital 
cases  may  run  ra]>idlv  to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few  weeks,  while  otheis 
come  to  a  standstill  and  allow  a  fair  degree  of  adult  development  and 
a  comparatively  long  life.  As  a  rule,  marked  hydrocephalic  cases  do 
not  reach  maturity,  but  give  out  at  adolescence  and  ))uberty,  if  not 
sooner  carried  off  bv  convulsions  or  comatose  conditions  referable  to  the 
imracranial  ])ressnre.  It  i>  extremely  rare  for  them  to  live  beyond 
thirty.  In  the  accpiired  adult  cases  a  fatal  termination  is  usual  within 
two  or  three  years,  and  often  sooner. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  infantile  cases  can  hardly  offer  any 
difiieidtv  if  the  tendency  to  cephalic  enlargenuMit  is  noted.    The  globular 
shape  of  the  head  should  distinguish  it  from  the  rectangular  conforma- 
is 
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tion  of  rickets  with  the  enlarged  and  squared  forehead  and  prominent 
frontal  eminences,  though  patency  of  fontanels  is  usually  present 
in  both.  The  appearance  of  rickety  conditions  in  the  long  bones  and 
at  the  costal  extremities  is  also  significant.  The  two  conditions,  how- 
ever, may  be  associated.  Before  the  head  shows  much  or  any  abnormal 
increase  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  meningitis,  which  may,  indeed,  be  the 
causal  condition. 

Dandy  and  Blackfan'  have  found  that  occlusion  of  the  ventricular 
outlets  can  be  determined  by  the  injection  of  ]ihenolsulphoneplithalein 
into  the  ventricular  cavity,  where  it  is  retained,  only  very  tardily  ap- 
pearing in  the  urine  and  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  spinal  fluid.  At 
the  same  time  if  injected  into  the  cerebral  meningeal  spaces  it  apjiears 
in  the  spinal  fluifl  in  six  to  eight  minutes,  as  it  would  in  the  normal  case, 
whether  this  injection  were  practised  intraventricularly  or  into  the 
pial  sjjaces.  In  a  similar  way  occlusion  or  patency  of  the  passages 
between  cranial  and  spinal  pial  spaces  may  be  determined. 

In  adults  the  diagnosis  is  well-nigh  impossible,  and  when  suspected 
can  only  be  confirmed  by  an  autopsy.  A  condition  aequireil  after  com- 
plete union  of  the  cranial  bones,  connnencing  anywhere  from  five  t')  fifty 
years  of  age, — hyperostosis  cranii, — may  at  first  sight  mislead.  The  his- 
tory will  at  once  differentiate  it.  Notable  hydrocephalic  enlargement 
must  begin  in  very  early  life.  In  hyperostosis  cranii  the  size  of  the 
head  is  due  to  a  thickening  of  the  craiiial  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the 
face  and  i^pine  are  usually  aifeeted  in  a  similar  way.  The  enlarged 
head  of  acromegalia  may  be  distinguished  by  its  late  development  and 
the  as.sociated  deformities  of  face,  hands,  and  feet. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  for  life  is  always  grave.  The  great 
majdrity  of  cases  die  within  a  year.  A  few  with  enormous  heads  live 
for  a  few  years,  and  in  those  marked  by  a  stationary  condition  life  is  still 
usually  much  shortened.  The  outlook  for  mentality  is  also  darkened, 
but  must  be  estimated  for  the  individual  case.  Mental  enfeeblement 
is  the  rule,  and  this  may  be  mere  childishness  or  pronounced  imbecility. 
Epile]itoid  attacks  are  of  .serious  import  both  as  to  life  and  mental 
development. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  medical  and  surgical. 
Mercurial  inunctions  to  the  head  and  the  use  of  iodine  preparations  have 
long  been  practised.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  good  results 
attributed  to  these  measures  are  not  due  to  their  alleged  stimulation  of 
absorption,  but  to  their  influence  on  a  syphilitic  factor.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  of  little  value,  and  should  only  be  used  when  there  is  suspicion 
of  specific  taint.  Catharsis  and  other  violent  elimination  is  to  be 
discountenanced,  as  it  only  serves  to  exhaust  the  patient's  diminished 
strength.  When  the  process  is  active,  the  application  of  cold  to  the  neck 
and  head  by  ice-bags  or  flexible  coils  is  valuable.  A  slight  mercurial 
action,  preferably  by  calomel  in  minute  and  frequent  doses,  should  be 
used.     Convulsions  require  .sedatives,  especially  bromids. 

Strapping  the  head  with  surgeons'  plaster  or  the  application  of  elastic 
caps  and  bandages  have  been  advocated,  but  are  usually  intolerably  pain- 
'  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  Dec,  1913,  p.  2214. 
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ful  and  aggravate  the  pressure  conditions.  Repeated  tappings  through 
the  fontanels  or  ]>y  lumbar  ])uncture  have  been  employed  with  varying 
results.  Oceasionally  they  have  seemed  to  be  successful,  but  lumbar 
puncture  will  be  fruitless  in  at  least  half  of  the  cases  owing  to  the  lack 
of  communication  between  the  brain  and  cord  spaces.  ^  Only  a  moderate 
quantity  of  fluid  should  l)e  withdrawn  at  a  time,  and  the  strictest  anti- 
septic precautions  must  be  employed.  Some  have  ventured  to  withdraw 
fluid  and  inject  iodine  solutions  as  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele,  tiut  the 
plan  can  not  be  advocated.  Too  frequently  the  punctures  result  in  a 
meningitis  that  carries  off  the  patient.  Plans  of  constant  external 
drainage  have  been  devised,  and,  while  attended  in  some  cases  with 
temporary  benefit,  the  result  has  been  uniformly  fatal. 

A  case  has  been  reported  by  Rokitansky  in  which  spontaneous  rup- 
ture under  the  scalp  led  to  a  recovery.  The  idea  occurred  to  Dr.  L.  L. 
McArthur,  of  Chicago,  to  drain  the  ventricular  cavities  into  the  areolar 
spaces  beneath  the  scalp  by  the  insertion  of  drainage-tubes  or  silk  into 
the  cranial  cavity  through  a  drill-opening  abo\e  and  t)ack  of  the  ear. 
He  attached  the  drainage  material  to  the  pericraniimi,  and  then,  secur- 
ing first-intention  healing  in  his  overlying  scalp-fla]),  allowed  the  serous 
accumulation  to  flow.  A  hygromatous  swelling  forms  under  the  scalp, 
from  which  absorption  seems  to  be  rajjid,  and  the  head  diminishes  in 
size  if  the  bony  sutures  are  not  united.  This  operation  was  done  for 
the  writer  on  the  case  shown  on  page  273,  \rith  immediate  and  lasting 
improvement.  In  two  other  ca-ses  it  also  demonstrated  its  utility. 
Mikulicz  and  Troje*  have  had  favorable  results  with  the  same  method 
independently  devised.  The  insertion  of  a  drainage-tube  into  the 
ventricle  and  terminating  in  a  broad  flange  under  the  dura  to  which  it 
is  secured,  thereby  connecting  ventricular  and  meningeal  areas,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  plan,  unless  the  simjile  method  of  puncture  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  devised  by  Anton  ("Balkenstich")  proves  better.  Others  have 
established  drainage  from  the  lumbar  sj)inal  spaces  into  the  peritoneum. 
Even  the  fourth  ventricle  has  been  opened  by  the  surgeon  and  the  choroid 
structures  clipin-d  oft'  with  distinct  a(hantage  in  the  cases  that  survived, 
probably  due  to  the  establisliment  of  permanent  drainage.  The  dis- 
advantage of  all  surgical  procedures  is  the  liability  of  infection  and 
meningitis,  and  the  peculiar  tendency  of  these  cases  to  sudden  death 
from  removal  of  fluid  or  from  the  inhibition  of  the  heat-controlling 
mechanism,  which  allows  tlie  tem])crature  to  exhaust  the  patient  in  a 
few  hours.  Frazier' contends  that  thyroids  act  to  inhibit  the  glandular 
activity  of  the  choroids.  In  the  non-absorptive  and  hypersecretive 
cases  systematic  thyroid  feeding  should  be  given  a  persistent  trial. 

'  dWsfros,  "Les  Hvdrocei)hales,"  Paris,  1S9S. 
2"Centralblatt  f.  Chir.,"  Sept.  5,  1S96.        '  Loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SPINAL  MENINGITIS  AND  SPINAL  MENINGEAL 
HEMORRHAGE. 

SpixaIj  meiiiiifiitis  is  an  intl:unniatii)n  of  tlie  eovt'iiiiii'  iiionihraiifs  of 
the  spinal  cord.  The  varieties  of  meningitis  ordinarily  deserihed  have 
been  somewhat  arbitrarily  based  upon  their  anatomical  loeation.  The 
terms  jKichymeninffitls  and  leptomeningitis  are  respectively  employed,  as 
the  dura  or  the  softer  membranes  are  principally  involved,  but  a  sharp 
divisidu  is  clinically  impossible,  and  is  not  found  post  mortem.  For 
purposes  of  description  we  may  consider:  (1)  Pachi/inciiiiifjitis,  or  ex- 
ternal and  internal  inflammation  of  the  dura  ;  and  (2)  Irptoiiicninf/itis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  pia.  Inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura,  from  contiiiuity,  must  involve  the  leptomeningcs  more  or  less,  so 
that  the  conditions  are  usually  associated,  and  meningitis,  originally 
external,  may  finally  invade  the  pia.  Owing  to  the  very  intimate  rela- 
tion of  the  pia  and  the  fibrous  septa  of  the  cord,  association  with  mye- 
litis is  frequent.     A  mixed  form,  meninr/omyelitifi,  is  common. 

Pachymeningitis  Externa  Spinalis. — Pachymeningitis  externa, 
or  external  diii'al  meningitis  of  tiie  spine  is  due  to  chronic  irritation  and 
inflannnatory  conditions  invading  the  spinal  canal,  and  is,  therefore, 
secondary  to  (jfher  morbid  states.  Vertebral  tuberculosis.  Pott's  disease, 
abscesses  and  new  growths  near  the  spine,  inflammation  and  purulent  col- 
lections in  the  pleune,  mcdiastiiuuu,  ]ieritonenm,  and  pelvis,  and  sacral 
bedsores  may  be  the  source  of  the  meningeal  thickening.  This  gives  rise 
to  symptoms  mainly  Ijy  irritation  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerve-roots 
passing  through  the  area  of  disease.  When  the  thickening  becomes  ex- 
treme, as  occasionally  hapjiens,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  compress  the  cord 
and  give  rise  to  pressure  symptoms  and  a  spastic  paraplegia  similar  to 
that  of  a  cross-myelitis.  The  condition  is  usually  due  more  to  the 
inflammatory  invasion  of  the  cord  than  mei'ely  to  pressure.  There  is 
local  tenderness  over  the  spine,  shooting  or  constant  pains  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  irritated  nerves,  twitching  of  their  nniscles,  and  hyper- 
esthesia in  their  cutaneous  areas,  which  may  go  on  to  anesthesia  and 
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muscular  palsy  if  the  nerves  be  sufficiently  compressed  or  inflamed  to 
cause  tlieir  defreneration. 

AiiatoiHlca//i/,  the  dura  is  found  hyperplastically  thickened,  with 
much  adventitious  filtrous  tissue,  and  is  frequently  cuvered  Ijv  a  caseous 
or  purulent  deposit  or  involved  in  a  new  growth.  The  various  find- 
ings, of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  prinuiry  disease,  ^^llen 
the  thickening  is  extreme,  the  soft  membranes  are  adherent  to  the  dural 
tumescence  and  may  be  indistinguishable.  The  cord  then  shows  a  con- 
striction, and  may,  in  severe  cases  of  long  standing,  be  very  consider- 
ably reduced  in  size  at  the  place  of  disease  presenting  local  myelitis  and 
secondary  ascendin<r  and  descendino-  decieneratir)ns. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  not  difficult  if  the  primarv  disease  is 
recognized.  It  may  be  confounded  with  myelitis,  with  which  it  is  often 
associated  late  in  the  case.  The  clinical  history  shows  a  preponderance 
of  pain,  .«pasm,  and  irritation,  a  chronic  course,  and  an  earlv  absence  of 
paralysis;  while  in  myelitis  the  rapid  onset,  the  relative  absence  of  ])aiii, 
aside  from  thi'  ginlHiig  sensation,  and  the  promptly  develojied  paralytic 
state  with  early  bladder  and  bowel  symptoms  are  distinctive. 

Owing  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  causal  cnnditions,  the  prognosis 
is  bad  and  treatment  is  practically  surgical.  The  pachymeningitis  externa 
associated  with  Pott's  disease  is  perhaps  the  least  grave,  as  the  proj)er 
orthopedic  and  surgical  management  of  such  cases  ire(|uentlv  is  fullowcd 
by  practical  recovery  even  when  the  cord  has  pr<)l)al)lv  been  notal)lv 
compressed. 

Pachymeningitis  Interna  Spinalis. — Pachynuningitis  interna,  or 
internal  inflaminati<in  of  the  spinal  dura,  is  dest'rihed  as  (1)  hvpertro- 
phie  and  (li)  hemorrhagic.  In  reality,  these  forms  are  Ijut  stages  of  one 
and  the  same  process,  the  thickening  and  hypertrophy  following  upon 
the  organization  of  the  henKU'rliagic  exudate.  The  term  "  hematoma  of 
the  spinal  dura  mater  "  has  been  sometimes  used.  The  condition  is  a 
rare  one,  and  usually  the  cerebral  meninges  are  also  similarly  affected. 
It  is  most  commonly  found  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  and 
chronic  alcoholism. 

The  ))ortiiin  of  aft'ectt'd  dura  jirescnts  on  its  imier  surface  a  very 
considerable  thickening,  which  may  be  a  layer  of  reddi-^h-bidwn  exudate 
or  consist  of  laminations  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  a])])arcnt  result  of  the 
organization  of  successive  hemorrhagic  exudations.  It  may  attain 
sufficient  size  to  constrit't  the  cord.  The  softer,  more  recent,  and 
reddish  or  brownish  lavcrs  consist  of  fibrin  and  blood.  The  distriliution 
is  frequeutlv  extensive,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively short  vertical  extent  of  the  envelope  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
is  then  more  frcfjucntlv  situated  in  the  cervical  region.  This  circum- 
scriix'd  cervical  form  was  first  described  by  Charcot  and  Joil'ny,  who 
give  it  the  name  of  ijaclii/iiniinu/itix  rirrifcil'iK  Iii/prrfropliicii. 

Syphilis,  trauma,  alcoholism,  and  exjiosure  are  regarded  as  competent 
causes,  and  hence  it  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  adult  males,  though  some 
cases  in  children  are  recorded. 

The  (MMidition  is  essentially  chronic  and  of  slow  onset.  At  first 
irritation  of  nerve-roots  gives  rise  to  local  ]iaiu  and  hyperesthesia  over 
the  spine  and  in   the  peripheral   distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves  of 
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corresponding  origin.  This  is  followed,  months  or  years  later,  bv 
gradual  loss  of  p<i\ver,  atrophy,  and  anesthesia  in  the  corresponding 
parts,  and  as  compression  upon  the  cord  is  produced  spastic  symptoms 
appear  below,  with  increased  reflexes,  rigidity,  and  paraplegia,  leading 
sometimes  to  exhaustion  and  death.  Some  eases  jiresent  stationary 
periods,  and  a  few  recoveries  are  claimed.  The  naiscles  of  the  forearm 
are  not  uniformly  atfected,  the  flexors  being  most  impaired.  This 
results  in  a  peculiar  deformity  that  is  striking  and  almost  characteristic. 
The  small  muscles  of  the  hand  usually  suffer  and  both  arms  arc  com- 
monly affected,  though  not  usually  in  equal  degree.  In  many  instances 
the  cord  shows  the  peculiar  changes  of  ■si/riugomyelia,  and  the  symptom- 
atolog>'  of  this  condition  is  then  added  to  that  of  the  pach\-meningitis. 
The  rJiar/noais  is  difficult  when  the  dural  involvement  is  of  general  dis- 
tril)ution  and  cerebral  symptoms  are  present,  as  the  spinal  features  are 
overshad<)wed.  Diseases  of  the  spine,  progressive  muscular  atro])hy, 
cross-myelitis,  tumor,  and  external  jiadiymeningitis  nmst  be  excluded. 
An  operation  may  be  required  to  differentiate  the  external  dural  inflam- 
mation. It  presents,  except  in  syphilitic  ca.ses,  the  best  chance  of  favorably 
influencing  the  condition  and  preventing  destruction  of  the  cord.     In  the 


Fig.  101. — Position  of  hand  in  pachymeningitis  cervicali'^  liypertrophica. 

desperate  situation  that  is  presented  and  with  the  courage  given  by 
asepsis,  it  may  the  more  reasonaldy  be  resorted  to  early.  Where  syph- 
ilis is  suspected,  specific  treatment  should  be  persistently  tried. 

Acute  Spinal  Leptomeningitis. — Acute  s]3inal  leptomeningitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mtiter,  is  due  to  infection.  It  usually  involves 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura,  and  commonly  extends  to  the  peripheral 
substance  of  the  cord. 

Etiology. — The  infection  of  cerebrosjiinal  meningitis,  as  in  epidemics 
of  the  disease,  falls  sometimes  only  on  the  cord,  and  the  infective  nature 
of  the  attack  is  obvious.  In  those  cases,  however,  that  are  attriliutcd  to 
exposure,  insolation,  rheumatism,  and  other  occult  conditions,  the  infection 
is  less  readily  eomjirchcnded,  Ijut  in  all  probability  is  equally  in  opera- 
tion, being  favored  by  the  physical  conditions  mentioned.  In  some  recent 
cases  the  discovery  of  the  pneumococcus  and  the  meningococcus  proves 
the  identity  of  the  infection  with  that  of  the  cerebrospinal  type,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  The  association  of  cases  with  septicemia,  pyemia, 
and  other   infectious   blood-states   points  again  to  infectio;i,  and  in  the 
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lymph  and  spinal  fluid  of  these  eases  abundant  pathogenic  organisms 
have  been  observed.  In  some  instances  the  spinal  disease  is  an  exten- 
sion from  the  cerebral  meninges,  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  being 
usually  the  only  part  involved,  but  the  entire  dural  sheath  may  be  filled 
with  pus  from  witliin  the  cranium.  Traumatism  of  the  membranes  by 
vertebral  dislocations,  strains,  and  severe  concussions  may  incite  a  lepto- 
meningitis over  a  limited  area,  from  which  it  may  extend,  or  in  which 
a  virulent  infection  may  find  a  suitable  field  for  development.  Surgical 
operations  upon  the  spine,  penetrating  wounds,  sacral  bedsores,  and 
communication  with  adjoining  suppurative  foci  may  furnish  the  infection. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  conmion  cause,  but  the  resulting  meningitis  is  rather 
less  acute.  This  is  the  case  to  a  greater  degree  in  syphilitic  inflamma- 
tion, which  has  a  marked  tendency  also  to  remain  localized. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  disease  is  usually  of  wide  extent,  the 
infection  traveling  rapidly  through  the  arachnoid  spaces,  and  finding  in 
the  spinal  fluid  an  excellent  medium  for  its  prujiagation  and  extension. 
Congestion  of  tlie  pia,  of  tlie  adjoining  inner  surl'accs  oi'  the  dura,  and 
of  tiie  cord,  marked  by  increased  vascularization  and  an  increase  of 
spinal  fluid,  passes  into  inflanmiation,  with  dulness  of  the  membranes, 
opacity,  thickening,  and  an  exudate,  varying  in  color  from  opalescent  to 
puriform,  and  of  corres])onding  cunsistency.  The  microscope  shows  the 
diapedic  elements  of  inflammation  and  often  mnnerous  bacteria,  inchul- 
ing  at  times  the  pneum()coceus  of  Friedliinder.  Tubercles  here  corre- 
spond to  their  histological  and  bacterial  characters  on  other  serous 
surfaces.  For  a  time  the  somewhat  resistant  jiial  covering  of  the  cord 
and  nerve-roots  ])rotects  these  structures,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  purulent  form  of  the  disease.  Usr.ally  the  jicrij)hery  of  the  c<ir(l 
and  the  roots  show  the  inflammatory  invasion,  with  corresponding 
changes  in  the  nerve-fibrils,  neuroglial  framework,  and  vessels.  In 
cases  reaching  a  convalescent  or  chronic  stage,  adhesions  tbrm  between 
the  cord  and  tiie  dura,  obliterating  the  arachnoid  spaci'  over  more  or  less 
extensive  areas,  distorting  the  nerve-roots,  and  sometimes  changing  the 
outlines  of  the  cord  itself  If  cord-softening  has  taken  place  as  a  result 
of  the  meningomyelitis,  degenerations  of  its  conduction  tracts  and  local- 
ized destruction  of  its  gray  matter  are  found.  I^arge  quantities  (tf 
sjiinal  fluid  usually  mark  these  late  eases,  causing,  with  the  irregular 
adhesions,  a  sacculated  condition  of  the  dura. 

Symptoms. — The  abrupt  cwxct  of  the  disease  may  be  preceded  by 
a  day  or  two  of  malaise  and  slight  anorexia,  but  sometimes  no  invasion 
period  is  present.  A  sharp  cliill  i>  followed  or  attended  by  great  pain 
in  the  back  and  darting  pains  around  the  body  or  down  the  limbs.  In 
children  vomiting  is  a  common  symptom,  and  convulttion.s  may  be  pres- 
ent. Teyiderve.t.-!  is  at  once  developed  over  the  spine.  It  is  easily 
detected,  when  not  a  prominent  complaint,  by  the  use  of  a  sponge  dipped 
in  hot  water  or  i)y  jjcreussion.  8])asm  and  rigidiiij  of  the  muscles  appear, 
causing  stitt'ness  of  the  neck  and  back,  sometimes  notable  retraction  of 
the  head  and  vigorous  opisthotonos.  Fixation  of  the  limbs  upon  the 
body  is  more  or  less  marked,  with  a  tendency  to  flexed  attitudes. 
Retraction  of  the  bcll>'  results  from  implication  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles.    Sometimes  tiitficuity  of  breathing  is  occasioned  by  in\olvement 
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of  the  chest  muscles.  Kemlg's  symptom  is  present.  Dyspnea,  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  and  cardiac  symptoms  follow  medullary  implication. 
The  cramps  in  the  muscles  are  painful,  and  yet  tenderness  and  hyper- 
esthesia in  the  limbs  prevent  manipulations  and  passive  movements. 
The  rectum  and  bladder  are  the  seat  of  similar  spasms,  which  ma\-  cause 
constipation  and  retention  of  urine,  with  frequent  annoying  and  inef- 
fectual expulsive  contractions  of  these  viscera. 

Puke  and  temperaiure  are  fickle,  .sometimes  being  subnormal,  some- 
times increased,  and  more  often  diver<rent ;  for  instance,  a  subnormal 
temperature  with  an  accelerated  pnl.se.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  their 
range  is  especially  valuable  in  diagnosis,  even  when  the  eerelirum  is 
apparently  not  involved.  A  temperature  of  103°  F.  is  not  unconunon. 
Vamnuitor  paralysis  is  usually  shown  by  the  vivid,  persistent,  hut 
slowlv  developed  line  which  follows  every  stroke  of  the  finger-nail 
upon  the  skin,  and  from  the  same  cause  the  limljs  may  be  congested 
and  even  slightly  edematous.  At  first,  for  a  day  or  two,  irjicur^  are 
inclined  to  be  increased  and  later  may  be  wanting. 

Cases  which  outlast  the  acute  .symptoms  develop  paralysis,  anes- 
thesia, atrophy,  and  contractures  in  pri)]H>rtion  as  the  cord  and  nerve- 
roots  are  afi'ccted.  Paraplegia  may  result,  presenting  the  features  of  a 
cross-myelitis,  with  bladder-paresis,  bedsores,  increased  reflexes,  and 
spasticity.  Symptoms  vary  with  the  location  of  the  disease,  but  its 
tendeiicv  to  involve  the  entire  spinal  apparatus  is  marked,  and  indica- 
tions of  its  effect  upon  all  sjjinal  segments  are  to  some  degree  present 
in  a  majority  of  instances.  Some  I'cgions  situated  in  the  focus  of  the 
inflanunatory  action  show  early  and  emphatic  involvement;  those  at  a 
distance  may  be  disturbed  very  little.  Yet  in  some  purulent  cases, 
where  the  dural  sheath  is  greatly  distended  through  its  entire  length 
with  the  large  accumidation,  the  i)ia  protects  the  cord  and  nerve-roots 
from  infection,  so  that  pressure  sym]>t(iins  alone  may  be  present. 

Course. — Some  cases  terminate  fatally  within  a  day  or  two;  others 
last  a  fortnight,  and  may  then  end  fatally  or  recover.  The  nature  and 
virulence  of  the  infection  are  deternnning  factors,  as  is  the  location  of 
the  disease.  Extension  upward  or  early  involvement  fif  the  high  levels 
of  the  cord  tend  to  an  early  fatal  issue.  Comjdete  recovery  is  rare  and 
the  conditions  resulting  from  secondary  myelitis  are  of  long  duration 
and  usually  last  the  life-time.  The  tnl)ercular  and  .syphilitic  varieties, 
as  already  indicated,  run  their  course  less  rapidly,  and  the  latter  is 
capable  of  material  modification  by  treatment.  Even  rare  tubercular 
cases  may  get  well. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  rapid  onset,  the  pain 
in  the  liack,  the  radiating  pains,  the  rigidity,  the  increase  of  pain  on 
voluntary  movement,  the  hyperesthesia,  and  the  fickle  temperature  and 
pulse.  From  myelitis  it  is  distinguished  by  the  paralysis  and  lack  of 
pain  which  characterize  the  cord-lesion,  but  the  frequent  association  of 
the  two  is  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Hemorrhage  into  the  subdural  space, 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  nerve-roots,  presents  very  similar 
symptoms,  but  is  extremely  rapid  in  onset,  usually  fidlowing  traumatism 
or  a  strain,  and  develops  meningitis  in  a  short  time  thereafter.     Hem- 
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orrhage  into  the  spinal  cord  gives  instantaneous  symptoms,  immediate 
paralysis,  and  may  be  practically  devoid  of  pain.  Tlie  rigid  form  of 
tetany  may  present  a  very  close  counterfeit,  but  its  long  duration, 
remissions,  and  amenability  to  spinal  sedatives,  the  absence  of  spinal 
tenderness  and  shooting  pains,  the  possible  history  of  previous  attacks, 
and  the  usual  irritability  from  pressure  upon  the  nerve-trunks  and 
arteries  should  differentiate  it.  Tetanus  may  be  mistaken  for  spinal 
meningitis.  The  early  trismus,  the  excessive  hyperesthesia,  the  fever 
of  onset,  the  paroxysms  of  spasm,  and  the  frecpient  history  of  traumatism 
point  the  way  to  diagnosis.  Muscular  rheumatism  and  strain  present  a 
very  superficial  resemblance.  Spinal  puncture  and  bacterial  investiga- 
tion are  always  in  order. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  as  to  life  is  always  serious  and  is  grave 
in  proportion  to  tiie  acutcness  of  the  onset,  to  the  virulence  of  tlie  in- 
fection, to  the  implication  of  the  uj)pcr  portion  of  the  cord,  and  to  tiie 
height  of  temperature.  The  estimate  is  also  to  be  guided  by  tiie 
previous  condition  of  health  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  children  and  the 
aged  quickly  yielding  to  the  disease.  Traumatic  and  surgical  infection 
is  less  serious  than  auto-infection.  Tlic  possibility  of  the  removal  of 
sources  of  infection  is  of  some  importance  as  to  ultimate  results,  pro- 
vided tlic  patient  survives  tiie  acute  stage.  The  late  results,  due,  for  the 
most  Jiart,  to  periiuuient  changes  in  tiie  cord,  are  usually  beyond  the 
hope  of  marked  improvement. 

Treatment. — Complete  and  absolute  quiet  is  to  be  insisted  upon. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  upon  the  side  or  face,  if  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  without  increasing  the  cramps.  The  partial  knee-elbow  |)osture 
over  a  mound  of  firm  pillows  will  often  be  found  very  ciinifditabh',  and 
at  the  same  time  will  aftbrd  the  best  opportunity  for  local  applications. 
A  hot  bath  and  pack  at  the  onset  with  active  catharsis  have  seemed  to 
do  good.  Sedatives,  especially  spinal  sedatives,  are  frequently  required 
to  control  the  sjiasms  and  anodynes  to  relieve  the  pains.  Quincke's 
lumbar  ])uncture  has  here  the  same  indications  as  in  the  cerebrospinal 
form.  Flexner's  serum  should  be  used  in  all  cases  presenting  the 
meningococcus.  lodid  of  potassium  and  ergot  are  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  ice-bag  to  the  spine  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  measures,  but 
is  rarely  tolerated  long  !)>•  the  patient,  and  its  intermittent  a])]ilication 
is  useless.  It  should  always  be  tried.  As  the  active  stage  subsides, 
light  cauterizations  with  the  Paquelin  apparatus,  mild  sinapisms  ap- 
plied for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  the  hot-spray  douche  seems  to  assist 
the  rejiarative  cH'orts  of  nature.  <  'erebral  >ymptoms  usually  mean 
the  iniplic-ition  of  the  brain-co\erings,  the  spinal  features  liecome 
of  secondary  importance,  and  the  treatment  is  that  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  The  paralysis,  contractures,  and  other  late  results  of  the 
myelitis  are  to  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  jiractice 
in  that  disease. 

Chronic  Spinal  Leptomeningitis. — The  chronic  fbrni  of  iuHam- 
niatioii  of  the  soft  spinal  menibiiiues  is  usually  the  sequential  stage  of  an 
acute  attack,  but  may  follow  alcoholism,  syphilis,  or  tuberculosis.  Its 
existence  as  a  iiriniarv  affection  is  open  to  some  doubt,  but  a  very  slowly 
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developed  leptomeningitis  may  follow  concussion,  though  it  is  impossible 
in  such  a  case  to  exclude  immediate  slight  histological  injuries  of  which 
the  later  inflammation  is  a  natural  development.  The  formerly  much 
used  term  "  chronic  meningitis,"  which  was  applied  to  every  group  of 
obscure  subjective  symptoms,  however  remotely  referable  to  the  spine, 
needs  no  mention.  In  tabes  dorsalis  there  is  almost  invariably  a  chronic 
meningitis  especially  affecting  the  posterior  portion  of  the  membranes 
and  the  posterior  roots. 

The  symptoms  are  practically  those  of  the  acute  form  much  reduced 
in  intensity,  and  arc  dependent  upon  similar  causes.  Pain  in  the  hack 
predominates,  and  spasm  is  insignificant  or  absent.  The  radiating  neu- 
ralgic pains  are  especially  pninounccd,  and  paresthesias  are  jironiinent. 
Their  distribution  depends  upon  the  nerve-roots  involved  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  inflannnation,  which  is  much  more  circumscribed  than  in  the 
acute  form.  Tlie  late  manifestations  are  those  due  to  neuritis  originat- 
ing in  the  roots,  and  myelitic  symptoms  are  comparatively  infrecjueiit. 

The  anatomy  of  tiie  disease  is  very  little  known,  as  opportunity  for 
post-mortem  examination  rarely  occurs,  but  more  or  less  extensive  fibrous 
thickening,  or  adiiesions  between  the  pia  and  dura  which  constrict  the 
nerve-roots,  may  be  found,  and  may  girdle  the  cord.  Degeneration  of 
the  spinal  nerves  traversing  the  lesion  is  not  rare,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  .symptoms  which  arc  occa.sionally  noted. 

The  prognosis  will  be  guided  mainly  by  the  effect  of  treatment,  but 
a  complete  recovery  is  very  rare.  Each  case  must  be  carefully  estimated 
by  itself. 

The  treatment  in  syphilitic  cases  consists  in  the  heroic  management 
of  that  disease,  and  iodids  and  mercury  in  small  doses  are  also  the  most 
efficient  drugs  in  non-luetic  cases.  General  measures  are  of  service,  and 
persistent  counterirritation  over  the  spine,  preferably  by  Paquelin's 
cautery,  is  the  most  valuable  local  measure.  Sometimes  rest  in  bed 
and  the  ice-bag  to  the  spine  are  of  distinct  value.  Sedatives  and 
analgesics  are  often  required. 

Spinal  Meningeal  Hemorrhage. — Spinal  meningeal  hemorrhage 
is  either  extradural,  in  the  vertebral  canal,  or  Huhdural,  within  the  dural 
sheath.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  intracranial  hemorrhage  and 
with  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  but  also  occurs  inde- 
pendently. 

Etiology. — Meningeal  hemorrhage  occurs  frequently  at  birth  in 
protracted  and  difficult  labors,  and  is  then  almost  invariably  associated 
with  extensive  hemorrhage  within  the  skull.  It  has  been  considered 
under  the  cerebral  palsies  of  childhood.  Spontaneous  hemorrhage  is 
very  rare,  but  occurs  in  adult  life  at  all  ages.  Disease  of  the  meningeal 
vessels  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  induced  by  traumatism.  It  may  be  caused  b>-  direct  blows 
or  falls  upon  the  back,  shock  communicated  through  the  lower  limbs, 
vertebral  fractures  and  dislocations,  penetrating  wounds  and  even  by 
severe  muscular  spasm,  as  in  tetanus,  convulsions,  and  violent  chorea. 
No  doubt  syphilis,  arteriosclerosis,  purjjura,  scurvy,  and  other  hemor- 
rhagic states  tavor  it.     The  blood  sometimes  comes  from  a  thoracic  aneur- 
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ysm  which  has  eroded  the  vertebra?  and  ruptured  into  the  spinal  canal  or 
dura,  or  from  one  situated  on  the  verteliral  or  basilar  arteries.  Hem- 
orrhage into  the  cerebral  meninges  may  find  its  way  below  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  in  the  same  way  a  spinal  hemorrhage  may  invade  the 
cranium. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  extradural  cases  the  clot  usually  originates 
from  the  rich  plexuses  of  veins  that  line  the  vertebral  canal.  It  may 
be  of  considerable  size  and  extend  through  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
The  most  common  location  is  in  the  cervical  region.  The  dura  is 
stained  and  infiltrated,  and  the  cord  may  exceptionally  be  compressed. 
Effusions  of  blood  iritliin  the  dura  vary  nuich  in  size.  The  itlood  usu- 
ally comes  from  the  pial  vessels,  and  consequently,  as  a  rule,  involves 
the  cord.  Comj)letc  flooding  of  the  dural  sheath  is  almost  always  due 
tf)  intracranial  hemorrhage  or  rupture  of  an  aneurysm.  A  snuill  hemor- 
rhage tends  to  remain  localized  and  to  surround  tlie  cord  at  the  original 
point.  It  discolors  and  compresses  the  cord  and  after  a  few  days  ])ro- 
duces  inflanuuatory  changes  in  the  meninges.  In  the  same  way  an 
annular  myelitis  may  be  induced. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  practically  the  same  in  both  extra- 
and  sulxlural  hemorrhage  The  onset  is  ordinarily  abrupt  and  tiie  early 
symptoms  depend  upon  irritation  of  the  meninges  and  nerve-roots. 
There  is  great  pain  in  the  back,  which  often  radiates  along  the  impli- 
cated nerves,  girdling  the  body  or  running  down  the  extremities.  Tin- 
gling and  formication  are  complained  of,  and  paralytic  symptoms  Ijclow 
the  level  <if  the  lesion,  loss  of  power,  and  diminished  sensation  are  induced. 
Bladder  an<l  bowel  symptoms  shortl\  a])]iear.  Tiierc  is  ordinarily  some 
spinal  rigidity,  wliich  may  develop  into  (ii>isthot(inos,  and  convulsions  are 
not  infrequent.  Symptoms  are  promptly  developed.  In  crushing  in- 
juries, spinal  fractures,  and  dislocations  the  cord  is  almost  in\ariai>ly 
injured,  and  hemorrhage,  if  present,  adds  very  little  to  the  sym])to!ns. 
From  the  onset  to  the  full  development  of  the  paral\i:ic  features  from 
one  or  two  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  more,  may  be  required.  The 
symptoms  then  greatly  resemble  those  of  spinal  meningitis,  which 
usually  is  added  after  a  few  days,  and  its  invasion  is  often  marked  by 
a  distinct  aggravation. 

Cerebral  symjitoms  are  only  present  when  the  cranial  contents  are 
simultaneously  affected.  Death  is  likely  to  occur  early  when  the  symp- 
toms have  reached  their  height,  or  during  the  secondary  meningitis. 
Hemorrhage  in  the  cervical  region  is  strangely  and  j)roniptly  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — In  cases  of  insidious  onset  without  definite  symptoms, 
the  diagnosis  at  best  can  be  but  conjectural.  When  iiemorrhage  follows 
traumatism,  the  distinguishing  trait  is  a  gradual  development  of  the 
evmptoms  within  a  few  hours.  Injuries  that  affect  the  cord  substance 
produce  instantaneous  loss  of  function,  but  a  meningeal  hemorrhage 
may  be,  and  often  is,  associated  with  hemorrhage  into  the  cord.  Jacobi 
has  also  obtained  blood  by  spinal  puncture  in  two  cases  of  injury  of  the 
spine.'     From  meningitis  the  chief  distinction  is  the  much  more  rapid 

1  ",\uR'r.  Jour.  Med.  Sciencoti,"  Oct.,  1900. 
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development  in  heniorrliage  and  the  history  of  a  competent  cause.  The 
localizing  diagnosis  is  taken  up  in  subsequent  chapters,  to  which  the 
reader  is  now  referred. 

Prognosis. — Tlie  outlook  is  always  most  serious.  As  the  paralytic 
features  develop,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  death  from  interference  with 
respiration  by  paralysis  of  the  chest-muscles.  The  intense  pain  and 
suffering  also  serve  to  exhaust  the  patient.  The  first  danger  being 
passed,  secondary  inflammation  is  likely  to  terminate  the  case  fatally. 
Hemorrhage  in  the  cervical  region  is,  of  course,  more  ominous  than 
when  situated  lower  down.  If  the  patient  survives  the  first  fortnigiit, 
improvement  may  be  confidently  expected,  and  this  may  practically  be 
complete,  though  some  disability  remains,  as  a  rule,  and  it  may  be  of  an 
extreme  degree. 

Treatment. — At  first  the  most  complete  rest  on  the  face  iir  side  with 
the  spine  elevated  should  be  secured.  An  ice-bag  to  the  back  is  a  valu- 
able measure  if  persistently  and  thoroughly  used.  Venesection  to  lower 
the  blood-pressure  has  been  used,  but  will  not  find  many  brave  enough 
to  employ  it.  I.iOcal  wet  cujis  with  free  flow  of  blood  have  also  Ix'en 
employed,  but  are  of  doubtful  value.  Remedies  that  increase  the  coagu- 
labilit)'  of  the  blood  may  be  exhibited,  but  ordinarily  the  How  of  blood 
is  of  but  a  few  moments'  duration,  and  no  time  is  given  for  their  action. 
If  the  diagnosis  is  fairly  certain,  the  spinal  canal  should  be  aseptically 
opened  and  the  dural  sheath  also  incised.  The  operation  as  now  done 
adds  nothing  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  has  enabled  the  surgeon  to 
remove  clots  with  the  best  results.  The  secon<lary  meningitis  and  the 
sequential  palsies  are  to  be  treated  on  their  own  indications. 


CHAPTER   XL 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  SPINAL  NERVES. 

The  spnial  ner\es,  unlike  most  of  the  cranial  group,  are  both  motor 
and  sensory.  In  addition,  they  contain  the  vasomotor  supply,  and 
through  them  is  exerted  the  trophic  influence  of  the  spinal  centers  over 
the  peripheral  apparatus.  Their  injury  or  disease  is,  therefore,  marked 
by  perversion  or  abolition  of  these  functions,  and  gives  rise  to  groups  of 
symptoms  anatomically  coextensive  with  the  distribution  of  the  par- 
ticular nerve  or  nerves  involved.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  fibers 
making  up  a  nerve-trunk  are  cellular  elements,— prolongations  from 
cell-bodies,  of  wliich  they  form  an  integral  and  functionally  essential 
part.  When  we  injure  a  motor  fiber  in  a  nerve-trunk  we  injure  a  motor 
cell.  In  other  words,  we  injure  the  lower  motor  neuron.  We  will  first 
consider  ner\e  injuries  and  diseases  in  a  general  wa\',  and  then  the 
particular  conditions  which  pertain  to  such  states  in  special  nerves. 
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Division  of  Nerves. — Spinal  nerves  are  frequently  divided  bv 
incised  and  hiillet  wounds,  sometimes  by  crushing  accidents,  by  simple 
and  compound  fractures,  and  rarely  by  dislocations.  Causes  acting 
more  slowly  may  end  in  the  destruction  of  a  nerve,  but  a  neuritis  or 
degeneration  is  usually,  if  not  always,  first  induced.  After  a  nerve  is 
divided  the  peripheral  jwrtion  degenerates,  and  the  process  is  called 
secondary  degenemiioii . 

The  immediate  symptotna  are  loss  of  motion,  sensation,  and  muscular 
reflexes  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerve.  Shortly  alterward,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  the  muscles 
supplie<l  by  the  injured  nerve 
lose  tlieir  t(jnicity  and  then  pro- 
gressively waste.  Vasomotor  par- 
alysis appears  and  trophic  dis- 
turbances in  the  cutaneous  area 
of  distribution  are  marked  by  a 
thill,  shiny  skin,  with  atr()|)liic 
hairs,  nails,  and  other  epithelial 
structures.  There  is  also  a  low- 
ere<l  vital  resistance  t(^  infection, 
and  iicaling  ])rocesses  are  slow 
and  faulty.  Even  the  joints  arc 
sometimes  affected,  and  Ixmy 
growth  in  the  vmmg  is  retarded. 
P^lcctrieal  stimulation  thmugli 
the  nerve  fails  comi)leteiy.  The 
muscles  lose  their  responsiveness 
to  faradism,  and  the  increased 
galvanic  irritability  \\lii<'ii  at  fii^t 
appears  gradually  subsides  and  is 
finally  lost.  The  electrical  changes 
constituting  the  irnctlon  of  drf/cii- 
enitidii  are  more  fully  descril)ed  in 
Part  I,  page  46.  In  tlie  extrciiii- 
tii'S  theunopposedantagoiiist  iiiu>- 
cles  then  draw  the  joints  into 
fixed,  rigid  positions.  ^Muscular 
contractures  develop  and  still  tiii- 
tiier  tend  to  deform  the  Jiart. 

Tlie  ]iititol(Hjic(d  cIkvkji-x  that  tal 
divided  nerve  are  as  follows  :  Tlu 
swell,  and  tlieir  ju-otoplasm  becoim 
in  cliaraeter,  as  it  no  longer  stains  so  actively  as  in  health.  Tiie  nuclei 
also  become  segment(>(l,  and  with  the  increase  in  ]iroto])la-m  encroach 
upon  the  mvelin  and  displace  it.  Tlie  nerve-fib<'r  then  shows  an 
irre<rular  beadintr  of  the  mvelin,  and  at  the  points  of  greatest  constrie- 
ti.nrtiie  myeliir  Hnally  separates  transversely,  and  the  axis-cvlinder 
is  divided   at   the  same  time  and 


lig.  1U2. — Nerve  tiiluile-^  in  peripheral  port  ion  of 
a  divided  nerve — A,  two  days  alter  section  ;  li.  four 
days  after  section;  C,  eight  days  after  section,  i. 
Sheath  of  Schwann  ;  -2,  luyelin  ;  S,  nuclei ;  I*,  proto- 
plasm (Rauvier). 


lilace  in  the  dixtal  poiihmx  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  internodal  nerve-cells 
increased  in  tiuantitv,  but  ciianged 


place   uniformly  tiirougiiout  tli 


111  the  same  way.     This  process  takes 
ength  of  the  divided  nerve  below  the 
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lesion.  Tlie  segmented  myelin  becomes  more  and  more  aqueous,  escapes 
in  part  through  its  sheath,  and  is  absorbed.  The  nuclei  cease  prolifera- 
tion, and  the  nerve-fiber  is  left  a  mere  connective-tissue  filament,  except 
at  irregular  intervals, where  remaining  globules  of  myelin  may  distend  it. 

The  segmentation  of  the  myelin  in  man  reaches  the  point  of  complete 
division  and  consequent  rupture  of  the  axis-cylinder  at  about  the  end 
of  tlie  third  day  after  nerve-division.  At  this  time  electrical  conduc- 
tion or  excital)ility  in  the  nerve  is  also  lost  and  muscular  tonus  is 
destroyed.  The  entire  process  of  degeneration  after  nerve-division  may 
be  completed  witliin  three  weeks. 

Above  the  point  of  division  the  central  dump  degenerates  foi  about 
a  third  of  an  inch  only,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cell-body 
is  also  disturbed  (Marinesco). 

The  mnsckii  sujiplied  by  a  divided  motor  nerve  are  deprived  of  the 
trophic  influence  of  the  spinal  center  as  soon  as  division  takes  place,  and 
the  axis-cylinder  below  the  lesion  is  equally  deprived  of  the  trophic 
support  of  the  cell-body.  The  sarcode  elements  waste.  The  cross  stria- 
tions  become  less  well  marked  and  are  closer  together  ;  the  nuiscle-fibers 
become  narrowed,  cloudy,  granular,  and  sometimes  fatty.  Tin'rc  is  pro- 
liferation of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  nuiscles,  wliicli  furtlier 
strangulates  the  muscle-cells,  and  eventually  a  condition  of  fibrosis  or 
cirrhosis  is  developed.  This  has  a  natural  tendency  to  contract  and 
shorten,  and  explains  tlie  fibrous,  tense,  cord-like  structures  and  defonn- 
ities  found  in  such  cases  of  long  standing. 

Tlie  electrical  changes  that  occur  in  tlie  muscle  are  also  described  in 
Part  I,  page  46.  Faradic  mus<'ular  contractions  are  lost  within  a  fl'w 
days,  but  at  first,  for  al)out  a  week,  the  muscles  react  to  galvanism  ivni 
more  freely  than  in  health  ;  then  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscle 
is  diminished  and  disappears. 

When  the  end'^  of  a  divided  nerve  are  l)rougIit  togetiier  luuler  proper 
conditions  for  healing,  regeneration  may  occur  in  the  peripheral  portion 
even  when  degeneration  is  complete  and  of  long  standing.  Buwlby  has 
noted  one  case  of  regeneration  after  fijurteen  years'  division.  In  nerves 
fresldy  divided  and  at  ouce  united,  the  functions  of  the  nerve  are 
restiiretl  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  After  degeneration  has  l)een  estab- 
lished regeneration  is  a  slow  process,  requiring  from  two  months  to 
several  years,  depending  upon  tlie  condition  of  the  perijilieral  segment  and 
the  surgical  features  of  tlie  given  case.  According  to  Tizzoni,  Kennedy, 
Bcthe,  Ballance,  and  Stewart,  ^  regeneration  in  a  divided  nerve  is  depen- 
dent upon  proliferation  of  the  neurilemma  cells.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
spider-like  neuroblasts  are  seen  sending  out  beaded  axis-cylinder  processes 
in  both  directions  from  opposite  poles.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
these  processes  may  o\erlap  and  anastomose.  A  new  medullary 
sheath  appears  about  the  eleventh  week.  Neither  axis-cylinder  nor 
medullary  sheath  attains  full  maturity  unless  the  distal  segment  is 
joined  to  the  proximal  nerve-stump.  Non-myelinated  nerves,  as,  for 
instance,  cerebral  conduction  tracts,  do  not  regenerate,  lacking  the 
necessary  cellular  elements  required  for  that  process.  The  muscles,  in 
turn,  regenerate,  and  slight  volitional  motion  returns  before  electrical 

'  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901. 
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responses  can  be  obtained  with  the  usual  tests.  These  appear,  as  a  rule, 
shortly-  after  voluntary  power  is  manifested,  and  while  it  is  still  very 
slight.  Sensory  conduction  is  usually  restored  before  muscular  action. 
The  muscle  reflexes  are  the  last  to  reappear. 

It  need  scarcely  bo  added  that  tlic  only  treatment  for  a  divided  nerve 
is  surgical  suture.  Whenever  the  distal  extrcmitv  can  be  asepticallv 
united  to  the  central  end,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  done  protnptlv  after 
the  division,  the  prospects  for  a  return  of  function  are  good.  In  cases 
marked  by  degeneration,  electrical  stimulation  should  be  early  and  per- 
sistently employed,  even  if  no  motor  response  is  obtained.  In  cases  of 
long  standing  and  in  instances  where  it  is  inipossilile  to  effect  nerve 
suture,  the  implantation  of  the  distal  segment  into  a  neighboring  nerve 
of  similar  function  is  frequently  followed  Ijy  a  return  of  functional  and 
volitional  control. 

Neuritis. — Peripheral  nerves  are  subject  to  inflammatory'  action  of 
every  grade  of  severity,  arising  from  an  extraordinary  numbei' of  causes. 
Many  toxic  conditions  and  cachexiie  cause  widely  dir-tributed  and 
usually  bilateral  symptoms,  due  to  degenerative  states  in  the  peri- 
pheral nervous  apparatus,  producing  a  so-called  iiiii/tij)/r  nniritifi,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  reserved  for  a  separate  clia]>tcr.  We  have 
here  to  deal  with  a  nerve  inflammation  <pr  degeneration  aiising  from 
local  causes.  The  ^'articular  cause,  however,  may  be  tiie  topical  feature 
of  a  systemic  disease,  as  when  a  nerve  is  involved  in  a  syphilitic  tumor 
or  a  gouty,  nodular  thickening.  Consequently  the  lesion  in  qnesti(ui  is 
confined  to  one  nerve  or  to  several  that  are  anatomically  related. 

Etiology. — Slight  (■oiitj)rrn.'<!oii  or  ciintiislon  niav  cau^e  tenijiorarv  or 
persisting  disturbance  in  the  function  of  nerve-trunks, — a  fact  made 
familiar  by  knocking  or  pressing  upon  the  ulnar  at  the  elltow  or  by 
j)ressing  on  the  sciatic  in  sitting.  If  tiie  compression  or  contusion  is  of 
sufficient  severity,  the  nerve  may  be  an  indefinite  time  in  recovering,  and 
long-contiimed  pressure  or  extreme  contusion  may,  like  actual  division, 
induce  a  complete  degeneration.  Dislocations,  fractures,  the  fiu'mation  of 
Cidlus,  violent  muscular  contractions,  strains,  cramped  positions  or  con- 
tinued pressure  in  sleep,  coma,  surgical  anestliesia  and  extreme  prostration, 
pressure  from  the  continued  use  of  surgical  appliances,  crutches,  trusses, 
and  constricting  shoes  or  garments  are  among  such  causes.  A  nerve 
may  be  vonndvd  or  infected  in  surgical  and  accidental  ways,  and  by  the 
hypodermatic  needle.  It  may  be  inraded  bi/ extenxion  from  a  neighboring 
inflanunation,  as  in  arthritis,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  bedsores,  abscesses, 
or  any  other  inflannnatory  focus.  Exposure  to  cold  is  especially  active, 
as  in  the  facial  nerve  and  others  that  are  superficial  or  contained  in 
rigid  canals  and  passages.  New  growthfs,  like  cancer  and  gumma,  and 
infiltrations  in  leukocythemia,  cancer,  leprosy,  and  syphilis  may  cause 
a  neuritis. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  predisposing  cawteK,  some  of  which  are 
active  in  the  etiologv  of  multiple  neuritis.  Here  may  be  enumerated 
gout,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  exposure  to  cold,  alcohol,  lead,  and  caehexiae 
g<'nerailv.  In  sucli  conditions  an  exciting  cause  acts  more  readily  and 
repair  takes  jdace  more  tardily. 

Morbid   Anatomy. — The   anatomical   changes   in  a  neuritis  vary 
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according  to  the  intensity  of  the  process  anJ  the  particiihir  elements 
in  the  nerve-trunk  that  are  most  atfected.  When  tlic  nerve-fihers  are 
mainly  involved,  we  speak  of  a  pareiichi/mafom  vairifin.  This  form  is 
rarely  secondary  to  a  local  injury,  hut  sometimes  so  arises.  It  is  the 
common  form  in  the  multiple  neuritis  of  systemic  states.  When  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  nerve-trunk  is  most  affected,  the  neuritis  is 
called  adcentitious.  In  the  case  of  inflammatory  extension  from  adjoin- 
ing structures  the  sheath  or  surface  of  the  nerve  is  usually  first  involved, 
and  the  condition  is  tlien  distinguished  as  a  pcrineuritli^. 

An  acutely  inflamed  nerve  looks  reddened  and  presents  increased 
vascularitv.  There  is  sometimes  distinct  edema,  or  a  jelly-like  infiltra- 
tion of  the  sheath  and  adventitia  may  be  seen.  This  is  ordinarily  con- 
fined to  a  limited  extent  of  the  nerve,  or  may  be  seen  at  numerous 
points.  It  is  particularly  likely  to  be  present  where  the  nerve  is  super- 
ficially placed  over  firm  structures,  as  where  a  nerve  passes  over  bony 
prominences  or  is  tightly  enveloped  in  fascial  or  bony  tissues.  From 
pressure  or  irritation  thus  arising,  changes  of  corresjwnding  degree  take 
place  in  the  nerve-fil^rils.  When  the  neuritis  or  even  the  contusion  is 
sufficiently  severe  to  disrupt  the  myelin  for  a  few  hours,  we  have  a 
descending  degeneration  below  the  lesion,  which  then  j)resents  the  morliid 
appearances  described  in  nerves  after  complete  division.  In  the  case 
of  neuritis,  however,  it  is  common  for  some  fibers  to  escape,  and  to  a})[)('ar 
practically  normal  in  the  cross-section  of  the  degenerated  nerve. 

As  a  rule,  the  inflammatory  and  degent'rative  ])roccss  is  confined  to 
the  injured  portion  of  the  nerve  and  the  parts  beyond,  but  occasionally, 
and  then  usually  in  the  case  of  infected  wounds,  the  neuritis  extends  up- 
ward, and  if  it  reaches  the  ]>lexus  of  origin  may  there  involve  other 
nerve-trunks  related  to  it.  This  ascending  form  is  sometimes  called 
nciiritin  hiir/rans.  In  cases  of  long  standing  the  adventitia  is  increased 
and  a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  nerve  may  result,  which  persists  even 
after  restitution  of  function  has  taken  place.  In  unrecovered  cases  the 
degenerated  nerve  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fibnms  filament. 

Infiltration  in  syphilis  and  cancer  is  identical  with  these  2)rocesses 
elsewhere,  and  may  cause  distinct  tumors  in  or  on  the  nerves.  In 
leukocythemia  and  leprosy  there  is  merely  an  infiltration,  which  in 
the  latter  may  contain  the  characteristic  bacilli.  Perhaps  the  same 
may  be  true  in  neuritis  arising  from  tubercular  ulcerative  Irsions. 

Symptoms. — Tiie  symptoms  of  neuritis  vary  greatly.  Tiiey  may  be 
mainly  those  of  irri/ntion  (^r  those  of  destruction  of  the  conducting  func- 
tions of  the  nerve-fibrils.  Ordinarily  both  are  present.  Local  condi- 
tions at  the  point  of  original  nerve  injury,  such  as  swelling,  contusion,  or 
laceration,  may  be  added.  The  onuct  is  ordinarily  abrupt,  in  the  case  of 
traumatism  instantaneous.  When  the  nerve  is  insidiously  invaded  the 
.symptoms  develo|)  with  corresponding  slowness.  The  sensory  disbirb- 
(inces  are  usually  the  most  prominent  at  first.  xVll  varieties  of  paresthe- 
sia are  com]ilained  of:  Formication,  numbness,  tingling,  burning,  heavi- 
ness, deadness,  coldness,  etc.  There  is  considerable  pain  in  severe  cases 
at  the  site  of  inflanmiation,  and  in  the  muscles  and  skin  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.     The   uerve-truidc   and  the  supplied  nuiscles  are 
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usually  tender  on  pressure.  The  nerve  tenderness  is  particularly  promi- 
nent where  the  trunk  is  rigidly  held  by  fibrous  tissues  or  passes  over 
bones.  The  nerve  may  sometimes  be  palpably  enlarged.  Pressure 
upon  it  by  muscular  action  may  also  elicit  tenderness  and  increase  the 
pain.  The  cutaneous  area  of  its  distribution  presents  hyperesthesia  or 
diminished  sensitiveness,  or  both.  Often  there  is  a  feeling  of  painful 
sensitiveness  when  tactile  perception  is  actually  lilunted.  After  degen- 
eration starts  in  the  nerve,  anesthesia  is  present  in  the  skin  supplied  bv 
the  nerve,  though  irritation  at  the  site  of  original  lesion  may  still  lead 
to  complaints  of  peripheral  pain,  constituting  une><t}tesia  dolorosa.  The 
striking  feature  of  all  these  sensory  disturbances  is  their  constancy 
and  uniformity  in  a  given  case.  Stabl>ing  pains  and  momentary  pares- 
thesia are  wanting.  As  the  inflanmiation  progresses  the  conductivity  of 
the  nerve  decreases,  hyperesthesia  Ijecomes  anesthesia,  and  paresis  passes 
int(j  ])aralysis.  The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  sensory  features  is 
very  important.  Often  it  can  be  ma])ii('d  out  witli  the  greatest  jtre- 
cision,  but  at  first  usually  the  margin  of  tlie  area  of  disturbed  sensation 
is  not  so  sharply  defined  and  the  entire  liiiili  may  Ije  |iainful  and  sensi- 
tive. 

The  jtnrali/fic  muKclcs  are  those  wliich  are  su]i]i]icd  by  the  given 
nerve.  Opposing  muscles  mav  lack  force  from  tiic  loss  of  pni|)(r  bal- 
ance, or  their  use  may  be  inhil)ited  l)y  pain.  Delicate  tinger-motions 
are  rendered  clumsy  In'  the  sensory  disturbance  or  the  loss  of  powei-, 
or  by  both  combined. 

If  the  lesion  l)e  sufficiently  severe  to  set  up  degenerative  changes  in 
the  nerve,  wo  find  the  trojthic  losne.s  in  the  skin  and  muscles  descrilxd 
under  Division  of  Nerves,  page  28.").  These  may  be,  and  often  are,  present 
in  a  modified  degree  when  motor  and  sensory  functions  are  not  com- 
pletely gone.  In  all  cases  of  long  standing  they  are  sure  to  a])pear. 
With  them  go  the  various  other  symptoms  already  described  :  the  /o.v.s-  of 
muscle  refle.irti,  the  electrical  changes  of  irritation,  degeneration  or  destruc- 
tion, and  the  development  of  contractures.  In  complete  division  of 
nerves  the  nutritional  di  tarbance  is  usually  a  simple  atrophy,  Init  in 
neiu-itis  there  is  a  wider  range  of  dystrophic  conditions.  These  are 
most  marked  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  most  ai>i>arent  in  the  dermal 
structures,  though  the  muscular  wasting  is  sufficiently  ai)]iarent  and  often 
most  striking.  In  some  cases  there  is  nuich  obscuring  edema,  due  to  the 
lack  of  vascular  and  muscular  tone.  In  these  cases  and  in  those  in 
which  redness  and  profuse  jierspiratioii  are  present,  the  dermal  epitlielium 
and  the  hairs  and  nails  often  take  on  an  excessive  growth.  As  a  rule, 
the  nails  become  roughened,  scaly,  and  strongly  curved.  The  cushions 
at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  waste  and  the  nails  may  curve  over  toward 
the  palmar  surface,  like  claws.  About  the  base  of  the  nails  the  skin  is 
often  thin,  <dazed,  an<l  red,  and  the  entire  digit  may  be  reduced  to  a 
ta])ering,  stick-like  a])pendage,  closely  covered  witli  atrophic  skin,  which 
no  longer  shows  the  natural  folds  and  wrinkles  about  the  articulations. 
Abrasions  do  not  heid  readily.  Herpetic  eruptions  are  likely  to  appear, 
and  deci)  ulceration  may  follow  unless  unusual  care  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent irritatiou  and  infection.      In  some  cases  the  nails  are  cast  off". 

19 
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From  inaction  and  the  tendency  to  contracture  in  atro]iliied  nniscles 
and  their  nnapposed  antaconist;^,  tlie  rang:e  of  jiiint-motion  in  chronic 
cases  is  usually  diminished.  Trophic  disturbances  in  tl;e  joints  are  also 
encountered,  with  the  formation  of  adhesions,  and  false  ankylosis.  In 
rare  cases  joiiu-etiiision  and  other  neurotic  arthropathies  have  been  seen. 

Should  the  neuritis  ascend  to  the  plexus  and  implicate  other  nerves, 
similar  conditions  are  induced  in  their  peripheral  parts. 

Diag-nosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  neuritis  presents  usually  but  little 
trouble.  If  the  dysesthesia  be  confined  to  the  anatomical  limits  of  a 
given  nerve  or  group  of  nerves,  and  the  muscular  disability  is  limited 
to  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  same  nerve,  the  conclusion  is  obvious. 
Too  much  importance  can  not  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  cutaneous  dis- 
tribution of  the  sensory  distui'bance.  If  this  area  corresponds  with  that 
of  any  special  nerve  (see  Figs.  15  and  1(3),  suspicion  of  a  neuritis  or 
nerve  injury  should  be  at  once  aroused.  If  the  corresponding  reflexes  are 
gone,  or  in  slight  anil  rare  instances  are  even  exaggerateil,  and  if  the 
degenerative  or  irritative  electrical  responses  are  present,  the  suspicion 
is  conflrnied.  Sensitiveness  of  the  paralytic  muscles  and  of  the  sup- 
plying nerve-trunk  are  also  important  indications,  and  occasionally  the 
thickened  nerve  can  be  felt.  \  wound  or  contusion  over  the  nerve  is 
of  capital  significance.  The  question  often  arises  in  traumatic  cases  as 
to  whether  the  nerve  has  been  completely  divided.  If  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  is  present  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  injury,  the  nerve  is 
not  totally  divided.  In  the  case  of  division  no  electrical  res]ionscs  are 
oi)tainable  after  a  month.  ]Many  cases  of  neuralgia,  joint  tenderness,' 
bursitis,  myositis,  and  every  variety  of  local  pain  or  sensory  disturbance 
are  confounded  with  neuritis.  The  sensory  features  of  neuritis  are 
never  intermittent,  never  fleeting,  never  dift'use.  The  anatomical 
distribution  of  sensory  iniijairment  of  muscular  implication  and  reflex 
alteration  are  very  distinctive.  ^Muscular  wasting  or  electrical  changes 
and  altered  reflexes  demonstrate  a  neuritis. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  a  neuritis  depends  upon  its  cause  and 
the  amount  of  damage  done  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  nerve.  Tiie  gen- 
eral tendency  is  to  restoration  of  healthy  function  as  soon  as  the  cause 
is  removed.  A  slight  neuritis  may  pass  away  A\ithin  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  if  the  lesion  has  resulted  in  degeneration  of  the  nerve,  months  will 
be  required  for  the  regenerative  process.  The  faradic  muscle  responses 
afford  a  good  basis  for  estimating  the  probable  duration  of  a  case.  If 
the  muscles  contract  fairly  to  a  moderate  current  two  weeks  after  an 
acute  attack,  the  disease  will  probably  not  last  over  a  month  or  two.  If 
they  do  not  respond  to  a  strong  faradic  shock,  six  to  nine  months  will 
be  required.  In  long-standing  cases  the  persistence  or  reappearance  of 
faradic  excital)ility  is  a  favorable  sign  for  complete  recovery.  On  an 
average,  traumatic  cases  do  better  than  those  arising  from  extending  in- 
flammations, especially  if  they  are  of  a  sef)tic  character.  Should  tiiere 
appear  an  upward  extension  of  the  neuritis  the  outlook  is  less  favorable. 
The  presence  of  any  predisposing  cause  also  diminishes  the  pros])ect  of 
early  recovery,  and  wiien  the  neuritis  is  due  to  a  new  growtii  the  prog- 
nosis is  unfavorable  except  in  svphilitic  cases. 

Treatment  is  naturally  first  directed  to  any  discoverable  cause,  and  the 
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predisposing  conditions  must  not  be  neglected.  Gout,  rheumatism,  lead 
infection,  nephritis,  diabetes,  tnbereulosis,  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  presence 
of  anemia,  malaria,  or  any  cachexia  must  be  corrected  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  general  [)hysical  health  brought  to  its  best  level.  Wounds,  septic  in- 
flammations, and  new  growths  require  surgical  intervention.  Pressure  by 
crutches,  clothing,  and  surgical  appliances  must  be  discontinued.  Pain  is 
ordinarily  the  most  ]>ressing  complaint.  It  must  be  controlled  a*  far  as 
possible  by  securing  complete  rest,  in  severe  cases  by  immobilizing  the 
parts.  Muscular  action,  rude  massage,  and  vigorous  electrical  stimulation 
produce  pain,  work  harm,  and  should  lie  avoided.  On  the  other  hand, 
gentle  passive  movements  and  muscle  kneadings  that  do  not  cause  dis- 
comfort, repeated  daily  or  twice  daily,  are  of  distinct  service  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  parts  that  are  tempoiarily  dcjirived  of 
their  proper  innervation.  To  this  end  the  employment  of  electricity 
should  be  instituted,  if  possible  from  the  first  day.  Ordinarily  the  gal- 
vanic current  should  be  used,  as  it  is  least  painful  and  most  active. 
Only  slight  nuiscular  contractions  should  be  pr(iduce<l,  and  fatiguing 
the  muscles  must  be  avoided.  If  the  faradic  coil  can  be  used  without 
causing  pain  and  the  nuiscles  respond  to  it,  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
use.  The  ])iirj)(>se  to  be  kej)t  in  view  is  to  maintain  the  responsiveness 
of  the  muscles  to  their  weakened  innervation,  or,  if  that  is  cut  ot!",  to 
maintain  them  in  the  l)e>t  p()>sil)le  iiutritional  and  respdiisive  state  for 
the  return  of  the  slightest  influence  of  the  sjiinal  cord  that  is  able  to 
flrst  reach  them  through  tlu;  blocked  conduction  of  the  injured  nerve. 
These  local  measures  also  serve  to  overcome,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  vaso- 
motor and  tro]ihic  disturbances  in  the  skin. 

The  use  of  anodynes  calls  lor  mature  judgment.  They  should  be 
postponed  to  the  latest  moment,  as  in  cases  demanding  them  a  })rotracted 
attack  is  commonly  in  hand  and  the  danger  of  installing  a  drug  habit  is 
very  great.  Counterirritation  by  sinajiism,  thi'miocauter}-,  or  small 
blisters  over  the  nerve  is  usel'nl  in  the  early  stages  if  it  can  be  made 
reasonably  near  the  point  of  inflanunation.  It  should  never  be  made 
in  the  cutaneous  areas  sup})lied  by  the  affected  nerve,  as  it  is  likely  to 
produce  uncontrollable  ulceration. 

In  rliroiiic  cdKfy  massage,  douching  with  hot  and  cold  water,  elec- 
tricity, and  counterirritation  are  of  great  value.  Strychnin  in  large  doses 
and  hyjxidermatically  sometimes  is  of  use.  The  use  of  iodids  or  of  mer- 
cury is  of  questionable  utility  unless  indicated  by  constitutional  conditions, 
though  mercurial  inunctions  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  have  seemed 
to  assist  in  some  refractory  cases.  Contractures  and  distorted  joints 
shonld  be  treated  orthopedically.  IMnsclcs  that  are  wasted  and  weak- 
ened may  be  of  some  s(>rvice  if  not  placed  at  complete  mechanical  dis- 
advantage bv  flexed  joints  and  overacting,  strong  antagonists.  Dro])])ed 
foot,  (li'o|)])ed  wri'^t,  flexed  knee,  and  flexed  hi]i  should  be  obviated  by 
early  and  ])ersistent  attention,  by  massage,  and,  if  nei'd  be,  l)y  splints 
and  fixation  apparatus.  Secomlarv  contracture  sometimes  apjiear^;  in 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities  after  regeneration  of  nerves  injured  liy 
neuritis,  just  as  it  does  in  the  face,  but  the  balance  is  less  delicate  and 
distortion  does  not  result  so  readily. 

Nerve-tumors. — S])inal    and    cranial     nerves     may    present     new 
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growths  of  various  sorts.  In  one  group  may  be  inclucled  those 
neophisnis  which  are  common  to  all  tissues,  such  as  fibroma,  myxoma, 
sarcoma,  tubercle,  syphiloma,  carcinoma,  etc.  To  another  we  should 
restrict  those  nerve-growths  made  U]1  largely  of  nerve-fibers  or  nerve- 
cells,  and  these  only  may  properly  he  called  natrnmata .  In  addition 
there  are  mixed  ami  transition  forms.  In  the  first  group  the  tumors 
are  commonly  secondary  and  usually  single.  In  neuromata  the  tumors 
are  commonly  multiple  and  the  condition  is  often  hereditary  and  may 
be  congenital  or  may  fijllow  traumatism. 

Of  neuromata  a  number  of  varieties  are  encountered  which  have 
received  descriptive  names.  Those  made  up  of  ganglion-like  cells  are 
called  ganglion  or  cdhdur  nfuroinatu.  When  the  nerve-fiber  elements 
are  present  the  term  fihril/ar  neuroiiui  is  used,  and  this  is  further  divided 
into  the  mi/elinic  and  <nni/clinic  sorts,  de|K'nding  ujxin  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  myelin  constituent.  The  adjectives  terminal,  central, 
perijihira/,  nntltijjlc,  tvlangievtoiil,  and  cirsoid  are  merely  descriptive  of 
location  or  form. 

Certain  terminal  neuromata  which  seem  to  be  greatly  enlarged 
Pacinian  bodies  constitute  very  j)aiiiful  tubercles  under  the  skin,  and  to 
these  tile  term  neuromata  dolorosa  has  lieen  applied  bv  Virchow. 

The  Multiple  iieiiroinata  constitute  an  important  group.  In  some 
cases  they  numljcr  thousands,  and  vary  in  size  from  small  peas  to 
masses  as  large  as  a  fist.  They  are  located  in  three  general  ways  :  (1) 
They  may  appear  along  a  single  or  along  several  nerve-trunks  at  somewhat 
regular  intervals,  like  beads;  (2)  they  may  aj)pear  only  on  a  single 
nerve  and  its  brancdies,  and  (3)  they  may  invade  nearly  every  nerve 
in  the  body,  including  the  sympathetic.  In  subcutaneous  situations 
they  appear  like  vascular,  cirsoid  dilatations,  but  present  a  ditl'erent 
consistency  and  anatomical  position,  are  not  pulsatile  and  are  not  modi- 
fied by  jjressure  on  \en()us  or  arterial  channels.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently acellular  and  devoid  of  myelin.  While  they  may  be  sensitive 
and  attended  by  neuralgic  pains,  they  are  usually  unmarked  by  any 
sensory  disturbance.  As  above  indicated,  such  cases  are  sometimes  of 
a  hereditary  nature. 

Traumatic,  veiiroiiada  are  rather  common  and  their  frequency  after 
surgical  operations  has  given  rise  to  the  term  ampidalion  neuroma.  A 
nerve  involved  in  scar-tissue  by  the  healing  process  is  likely  to  develop 
such  a  neuroma.  In  amputated  limbs  the  nervc-.^tumps  become  clubbed, 
and  upon  examination  there  is  f  )nnd  an  increase  in  the  nerve-fibers  and 
axis-cylinders,  which  have  a  tendencv  to  turn  up  and  twist  about  in  the 
small  tumor,  the  size  of  which  is  relative  to  that  of  the  nerve  on  which 
it  develops.  It  appears  to  be  but  the  thwarted  natural  effort  of  the 
central  portion  of  a  divided  nerve  to  extend  downward.  Such  trau- 
matic neuromata  are  often  exquisitely  sensitive  and  may  prevent  the 
use  of  artificial  limbs,  besides  causing  much  neuralgic  .suffering. 

Neuromata  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term  are  benign  growths,  but 
occasionally  after  irritation  or  partial  surgical  removal  .sarcomatous  con- 
ditions appear.  From  their  number,  and  rarely  from  their  p(jsitiim,as 
within  the  vertebral  canal  or  cranium,  or  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
they  may  prove  fatal.     True  neuromata  are  often  associated  with  skin 
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tumors  and  cutaneous  brownish  circumscribed  pigmentations.  Preble 
and  Hektoen'  from  the  chnical  side  divide  cases  of  multiple  neuromata 
into  four  groups  which  may  be  variously  combined  in  a  given  individual: 
(I)  tumors  of  the  skin,  (2)  tumors  of  the  nerves,  (3)  pigmentation  of  the 
skin,  (4)  functional  disturbance.  This  condition  is  frequently  described 
under  the  title  of  Recklinghausen's  disease,  fibroma  molluscum,  or 
multiple  neurofibromata  of  the  skin. 

Etiology. — In  traumatic  neuromata,  and  especially  the  amputation 
variety,  the  causation  is  readily  understood.  So  is  tiie  action  of  irritation 
resultinfr  in  a  fibrous  proliferation  which  may  strangle  the  nerve-tibrils, 
thrust  them  asunder,  or  locate  a  filjniid  thickening  on  or  within  tiicnerve- 
sheath.  The  hereditary  features  of  multiple  neuromata  do  not  explain  the 
initial  liability  to  this  affection.  They  also  appear  in  niyxedeniaton-,  creti- 
noid,and  ])hthisical  conditions, and,  strangely, are  alnK)st  confined  toniale.s. 

Symptoms. — Neuromata  manifest  themselves  by  local  signs  and 
bv  motor  and  sensory  symptoms  in  the  distribution  field  of  the  invaded 
nerves.  When  situated  (ju  the  nerve-trunk  they  may  jirt'scnt  nnich  the 
same  features  as  a  chronic  neuritis  or  local  nerve-injury.  Hyix-rcsthesia, 
])arosthesia,  and  ni<itor  and  trophic  loss  are  likely  to  appear  with  the  elec- 
trical formula  of  degeneration.  If  the  neuroma  is  open  to  ]);dpation,  it 
j)resents  usually  a  rounded,  dense,  nodular,  more  or  less  sensitive  swell- 
ing. Owing  to  its  attachment  to  tiie  nerve  it  has  con^iiderable  lateral 
movement,  but  resistance  is  encountered  in  the  ojiposite  direction. 
Pressure  sometimes  provokes  neui'algic  jxiins  or  tingling  in  the  sensory 
(listril)ulion  of  the  nerve.  Multiple  neuromata,  however,  may  be 
quite  insensitive  and  present  no  sensory,  motor,  or  tro|iliic  disturb- 
ances. They  are  only  to  \>e  detected  by  the  often  visil)le  chains  of 
nodular  enlargements  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  Traumatic  neu- 
ronuita  usually  can  be  readily  palj)ated  in  the  region  of  scars  and  give 
a  feeling  of  shot-like  i)odies  which  are  usually  very  sensitive.  The 
rare,  painful  tubercles  constituting  the  neuromata  dolorosa  variety  are 
readilv  i)ali)ated  and  give  rise  to  pain  and  tingling  in  the  definite  nerve- 
area  allied  to  their  anatomical  location.  In  -ome  instances  neuromata 
have  caused  nniscular  spasm  in  their  ncigliliorliood,  or  even  at  some 
distance,  and  e[)ileptiform  convulsions  have  been  cured  by  their  re- 
moval. 

Diagnosis. — Neuromata  are  readily  diagno.sed  when  a  palpable, 
sensitive  cnlargeuicut  is  found  on  a  nerve-trunk  with  sensory  and  motor 
disturl)ance  below.  In  cases  of  nudtiple  neuromata  the  diagnosis  is 
apparent.  When  single  and  deeply  situated,  their  ])rescnce  may  only 
be  inferred  Viy  the  slowness  of  the  onset  of  symptoms  and  the  very 
ciironie  course  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  neuritis  and  pressure 
upon  the  nerve  from  adjoining  new  growths  must,  if  possible,  be 
excluded.  In  this  case,  also,  it  will  be  imi>ossible  to  decide  whether 
the  growth  in  the  nerve  belongs  to  the  first  group  or  is  a  true  neuroma. 
Midtiple  neuromata,  traumatic  neuromata,  neuromata  dolorosa,  and  neu- 
romata occurring  in  myxedematous  individuals  are  usually  of  the  true 
and,  hence,  benign  variety. 

Prognosis. — Single  neuromata  are  more  likely  to  damage  the  nerve 
'  "Amei.  Jour.  Mtil.  Sciences,"  Jan.,  1901. 
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than  the  multiple  variety.  If  the  tumor  is  of  some  size  and  functional 
disturbance  is  absent,  none  is  likely  to  develop,  but  if  such  symptoms 
occur,  they  are  likely  to  increase.  True  neuromata  are  of  slow  develop- 
ment and  present  a  Xnns.  course.  ^lalignant  or  specific  growths  in  nerves 
present  tlie  same  ontlook  as  elsewhere. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  neuromata  is  practically  surgical. 
They  must  be  excised  with  as  little  damage  to  tlie  nerve-trunk  as  ])ossi- 
ble.  In  the  multiple  forms  surgical  interference  is  hardly  practicable 
except  fiir  isolated  masses,  or  to  relieve  special  nerves.  If  the  tumor  is 
confined  to  the  nerve-sheath,  it  may  be  removed  without  nuicli  injury  to  the 
nerve-trunk,  but  if  tiiis  is  involvcil,  tiie  neuroma  must  be  exsected  and  the 
ends  of  the  nerve  sutured.  This  is  now  accomplished  even  when  several 
inches  of  the  nerve  are  removed,  by  interposing  pieces  of  nerves  removed 
from  animals,  or  l)y  catgut  bundles,  bone  tubes,  etc.  Tiiere  is,  however,  a 
decided  liability  to  recurrence  of  neuromata  after  surgical  interference,  due 
to  the  preexisting  tendency  and  the  irritant  conditions  set  up  by  operation 
and  healing.  Nerve-stretching  is  claimed  to  be  more  efficient  in  relieving 
the  reflex  spasms  than  exsection.  The  use  of  anodynes  for  the  relief  of 
the  neuralgic  pains  that  sometimes  make  life  burdensome  should  never  be 
resorted  to  if  tlie  neuroma  can  l)c  Nurgically  dealt  with.  Pressure  on  the 
wjrve  above  tiie  tumor  sometimes  gives  temporary  relief  from  pain. 
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CHAPTErv   III. 
LESIONS  OF  SPECIAL  SPINAL  NERVES. 

Any  spinal  nerve  may  be  singly  injured  by  trauma  or  disease,  or 
several  neighboring  nerves  may  be  involved  at  the  same  time  by  local 
conditions.  Such  lesions  give  rise  mainly  to  disturbance  of  sensa- 
tion, motion,  and  trophic  control,  showing  themselves  in  varying 
degree  in  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  distribution  of  the  injured  nerves. 
The  changed  (;lectrical  conditions  and  tlie  modified  iimsele  reflexes  tliat 
are  also  present  equally  depend  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  lesion. 
These  common  lesions  are  division,  neuritis,  degeneration,  and  new 
growths,  which  have  Vjeen  considered  in  general  terms  in  the  ]n'eccding 
chapter.  Irritant  lesions  ])ro(hice  morbidly  exai;gerated  functions,  such 
as  spasms,  hyperesthesias,  jmin,  and  rarely  liypertrnphy,  while  destructive 
lesions  are  marked  liy  ('onditions  of  deficit,  anesthesia,  paralysis  or 
paresis,  dystrophy,  and  atro])hy.  These  are  oftL'n  blended  in  the  same 
case,  as  by  the  partial  division  of  a  nerve,  or  by  a  neuritis  afl'ecting  mainly 
tile  motor  or  sensory  portions  of  the  nerve.  For  the  sake  of  brtxity, 
and  to  avoid  repetition,  these  various  nerve-lesions  will  i)e  descriix'd 
systematically  :  (1)  As  to  conmionly  acting  causes  ;  (2)  as  to  the  resulting 
motor  disability  and  deformity,  and  (.3)  as  to  the  sensor*'  disturbance. 
A  lesion  of  a  disabling  degree  will  be  understood  to  be  in  o])eration 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Lesser  injuries  will,  of  course,  present 
relati\ely  diininislied  symptoms. 


THE  CERVICAL  AND  BRACHIAL  PLEXUSES. 

The  phrenic  nerve,  arising  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical 
nerves,  is  impaired:  (1)  By  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebne  or  of  the 
meninges  or  of  the  cord,  affecting  its  spinal  nuclei  or  roots.  The  con- 
dition is  then  nsiudly  bilateral,  and  other  muscles  than  the  diaphragm 
coMimonlv  suffer.  (2)  In  tiie  neck  ])enetrating  wounds  may  reach  this 
nerve,  or  new  growths  injure  it.  (:'))  In  the  thorax  tumors  may  com- 
press it  and  infiamniatious  extend  to  it. 

The  resulting  motor  loss  consists  of  inactivity  of  the  diaphragm  on 
the  affected  side,  wliich  fails  to  descend  on  inspiration,  and  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  alidominal  wall  does  not  advance  eijually  witii 
that  of  the  soinid  side  This  is  especially  noticealile  on  deep  inspiratory 
elforts.  Wlien  both  phreuics  are  involved,  the  breathing  is  of  a  costal 
sort,  and  anv  exertion  quickly  causes  respiratory  distress.  Difficulty  in 
expeeloratiou,  sneezing,  defecation,  and  other  abdominal  expulsive  efforts 
is  also  present. 
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The  ficnsori/  didurbance  is  obscure  and  often  overlooked  or  miscon- 
strued as  intercostal  neuralgia,  muscular  rheumatism,  etc. 

The  posterior  thoracic  in  its  long  course  from  thefifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth cervical  nerves  to  its  distrilnition  in  the  serratus  niagnus  is  often  sub- 
jected to  mechanical  pressure  from  heavy  objects  carried  on  the  shoulder 
and  by  muscular  compression  in  severe  exertion  or  continued  labor,  par- 
ticularlv  in  overhead  work.  Mowing  and  tailoring  also  furnish  cases. 
Penetrating  wounds  occasionally  involve  it,  and  falls  or  blows  on  the 
back  may  injure  it.  It  also  suffers  in  association  with  other  nerves  as 
a  part  of  spinal  atrophies.  From  the  usual  traumatic  character  of  the 
disease,  men  in  active  middle  life  are  most  commonly  affected,  and  on 
the  right  side,  as  a  rule. 

It  occasions  iceakness  in  all  the  movements  of  the  upper  extremity 
that  depend  upon  the  fixation  of  the  scapula  and  impairs  thoracic  in- 


Fig.  102a. — Partial  paralysis  nf  the  right  serratus  raagnus. 


spiratory  expansion  on  the  same  side,  but  causes  no  absolute  motor  loss. 
The  paralysis  of  the  serratus  causes  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  de- 
formity. Attempts  to  put  the  arm  forward  cause  tlie  ])osterior  border 
of  the  scapula  to  widely  wing  out  from  the  chest,  so  that  a  deep  recess 
is  formed  behind  the  shoulder-ljlade.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bone 
moves  outward  and  the  lower  angle  toward  the  spine. 

As  the  nerve  is  almost  purely  motor,  the  only  se^tnory  dwturhance 
is  neuralgic  pain  in  the  neck  and  shoulder  in  neuritic  cases.  The  y;/w/- 
710.V/.S  in  injury  to  the  posterior  thoracic  is  comparatively  less  favorable 
than  in  other  spinal  nerves.  A  serratus  paralysis  is  always  of  long  dura- 
tion and  often  permanent,  even  when  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  condition  has  arisen  from  a  simple  pressure  neuritis.     In  cases 
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not  open  to  nerve  suture  Tubby  ^  lias  suggested  and  successfully  prac- 
tised the  ingenious  operation  of  substituting  a  jxirtion  of  the  pectoralis 
niajrir  muscle,  which  is  dissected  from  its  humeral  implantation,  split 
up,  and  in-^erted  into  the  digitation  of  the  serratus. 

The  suprascapular  nerve  arises  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervi- 
cal nerves.  It  muy  sufl'er  alone  in  shoulder  dislocations.  The  supra- 
and  infraspinati  are  paralyzed  and  the  scapula  becomes  subcutaneous 
by  their  atrophy.  The  arm  cannot  rotate  outward  at  the  shoulder,  and 
there  is  a  general  lack  of  balance  with  weakness  in  the  movements  of 
the  member.  Carrying  the  hand  from  within  outward,  as  in  writing,  is 
rendered  especially  uncertain  and  difficult.  Amsthrfsla  over  the  outer 
portion  of  the  scapula  and  the  jwsterior  portion  of  the  deltoid  is  often 
present.  Usually  the  suprascapular  nerve  and  the  circumflex  are  con- 
jointly injured. 

The  circumflex  nerve,  arising  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  nerves,  descends  in  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  ]ilexus, 
which  it  leaves  to  pass  outward  under  the  subscapular  nmscle,  winds 
around  the  humerus,  and  is  distributed  t(j  the  teres  minor  and  the  del- 
toid. It  also  supplies  the  shoulder-joint.  It  furnishes  sensation  to  the 
skin  in  a  chevron-shaped  area  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  deltoid. 
From  its  exjiosed  ])osition  on  the  neck  of  the  humerus  and  in  the  axilla 
it  is  often  injured  bv  shoulder  dislocations,  i)y  arthriti-;,  by  crutch  jtres- 
sure,  and  by  falls  or  blows  on  the  shoulder.  Injury  of  the  circumflex 
causes  /o.s.s  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  deltnid,  and  all  attempts  fail  at 
lateral  extension  of  the  arm  from  the  i)iitly.  The  loss  of  the  teres 
minor  action  is  insignificant. 

Owing  to  the  delttiid  atrophy 
the  acromion  is  uncovered  and  the 
shoulder  rendered  pointed  and 
angular.  The  head  of  the  hum- 
erus can  readily  be  felt  from  the 
lateral  aspect.  In  some  instances 
it  drops  from  its  socket,leaving  a 
deep  furrow  under  the  acromion. 
The  nutrition  of  the  joint  also 
sutfers  and  arthritis  is  likely  to 
develop,  limiting  the  range  of 
joint  motion.  When  the  arm  is 
])assivelv  moved,  the  scapula  does 
not  follow  it  unless  joint  disease 
is  also  present.  An  initial  arth- 
ritis bv  involving'  the  articular  t-lg.  103— Alropbv  of  the. lelloid  and  deformity 
rills,     U_>      nnoiMIlf,     mi     aiiiv^inai       ^j.   ^^^    sboulder    iu    paralysis  of    the    ciicumaex 

branches,  may  spread   to  the  cir-    "erve. 
ciimflex  and  disable  the  deltoid. 

AricstlK'xiii  in  the  distrii)ution  field  of  the  circumflex  over  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  deltoid  i.-.  n-iually  present. 

The  musculospiral  nerve  is  the  most  frequently  injured  nerve  in  the 
arm,  perhaps  in  the  body.     Arising  from  the  posterior  brachial  cord,  and 
>  "Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  Oct.  9,  1904. 
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arising  originally  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eightli  cervical  nerves 
or  in  some  cases  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  and  the  first 
dorsal,  it  winds  around  the  humerus  in  the  musculospiral  groove  under 
the  triceps,  where  it  is  subject  to  muscular  compression  and  external 
violence  or  ])ressure.  It  supplies  all  the  extensors  of  the  elbow,  wrist, 
and  lingers,  both  the  supinators,  and  through  its  radial  branch  the  skin 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb  and  two  radial  fingers,  and  the  pos- 
terior radial  border  of  the  hand.  It  also  furnishes  articular  filaments  to 
the  wrist  and  carpal  joints.  By  cutaneous  branches  given  off  above  those 
to  the  triceps  it  supplies  the  skin  in  an  area  extending  from  the  wrist  in 
a  narrow  but  widening  strip  up  the  dorsum  of  the  forearm,  and  over  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  arm  as  high  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  These 
branches,  however,  are  seldom  involved  in  a  musculosjiiral  jialsv.  This 
nerve  is  injured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  is  especially  involved  in  systemic 
states,  such  as  lead  poisoning.  In  these  latter  conditions  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  supinator  longus,  ^^•hich  is  an  active  flexor  of  the  elbow, 
does  not  participate.  From  its  exposed  position  in  the  axilla,  crutch 
pressure  and  dislocation  of  the  humerus  frequently  affect  it  ;  lower 
down  on  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  it  is  injured  liy  fractures,  nipped  by 
callus,  and  subject  to  contusions  from  blows.  Here  it  is  frequently 
compressed  injuriously  by  constricting  cords  about  the  arm,  sometinu's 
by  violent  action  of  the  triceps,  often  by  pressure  during  sleej)  with  the 
arm  under  the  body  or  resting  on  some  iiard  ol)ject,  as  a  chair-]>ack,  dour- 
step,  or  bench.     Such  sleep  p(dxy  is  sometimes  presented  after  the  pro- 


Fig.  104. — (liaracteristic  position  of  liand  in  musculospiral  palsy. 

longed  stupor  of  drunkenness,  surgical  anesthesia,  or  narcotism.  Direct 
blows  to  the  arm  may  als(j  produce  musculospiral  palsy,  and  cold  is  often 
accredited  as  a  cause. 

The  moior  syntptoiii-s  of  di.sease  of  the  musculospiral  nerve  are  exten- 
sive, intere.sting,  and  characteristic.  The  elljow  and  wrist  can  not  he 
extended,  and  the  long  extensors  of  all  the  digits  and  the  supinators 
of  the  hand  are  inactive  after  a  lesion  near  the  armjiit.  Wiieu  the 
nerve  is  affected  in  the  musculospiral  groove,  the  usual  location,  the 
branches  to  the  triceps  escape  and  elbow  extension  is  preserved.  In 
lesions  at  or  below  the  lower  third  of  the  humerus  the  branch  to  the 
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Fig.  105. — Dropped  wrist  from  musciilu^inral  puNy, 
showiug  retrocarpal  lumur. 


supinatoi'  lonj^iis  escapes,  as  it  does  in  .systemic  affections.  The  wrist  can 
not  be  extended  and  wrist  drop  is  produced.  The  lingers  are  semiflexed 
and  can  only  he  extended  l)y  the  action  of  the  interossei — which  are  sup- 
pHed  In'  the  uhiar — after  the  first  phalanges  are  pas.sively  extended  on  the 
metacarpals.  The  thuml)  lacks  extension  movements,  and  those  of  the 
fingers  progressively  diminish  from  the  index  to  the  little  fingei'.  Fre- 
qviently  on  the  back  of  the  carpus 
there  develops  a  synovial  tumor 
due  to  the  overcarpal  flexion,  the 
inadequate  support  of  the  extensor 
tendons,  and  pei'haps,  in  part,  to 
the  inij)lication  of  the  articular 
l)ranches  of  the  nerve.  This  con- 
stitutes a  dense,  painless  elevation 
that  exaggerates  the  wrist-drop 
deformity.  Unbalanced  by  the 
extensor  paralysis  the  flexors  are 
weakened  so  that  the  hand-grasp 
is  reduced  in  strength  more  than 
half.  The  muscular  wasting 
shows  most  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  forearm.  In  those 
cases  that  involve  the  long  suji- 
inator  a  very  striking  loss  of 
contour  is  presented.  The  tri- 
ceps may  also  show  diminishcil  proportions. 

Sohsori/  ilistnr/xnifc,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the  paralysis, 
is  very  slight.  Reference  to  the  diagrams  of  cutaneous  sensation  (Figs. 
1")  and  l(i)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  average  space  su|)plied  hv  the  radial 
branch  of  tlir  niiisculospiral,  but  it  varies  widely  in  ditii'rent  individuals. 
The  close  relation  with  the  median  and  ulnar  also  ob.scures  the  outlines 
of  the  field  of  disturbed  sen.sation.  One  of  the  usual  distributions  of 
these  nerves  is  indicated  in  figure  106.  Often  only  prickling  or  slight 
numbness  is  felt  in  the  tips  of  the  thinnb  and  index  finger;  in  other 
cases  the  anesthesia  is  complete  and  sliar])ly  limited.  In  nenritic  cases 
there  is  often  complaint  of  constant  pain  in  the  wrist  and  carpal  joints, 
which  may  be  slightly  swollen. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  dropped  wrist  that  the  great 
value  of  niaintainiug  a  proper  position  of  the  articulations  may  be  em- 
phasized. The  tendency  to  carry  the  arm  in  a  flexed  attitude  and  the 
uiioijposed  action  of  the  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  wrist  give  the 
carjial  articulations  a  vicious  ])osition  that  is  often  difficult  to  overcome, 
and  upon  convalescence  mechanically  defeats  the  returning  strength  of 
the  extensors.  The  use  of  a  carefnlly  jiadded  and  loosely  ajiplied  ante- 
rior .splint  to  maintain  the  wrist  and  fingers  in  line  with  the  forearm 
hastens  recovery  in  recent  and  in  protracted  cases. 

The  median  nerve,  originating  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  cer- 
vical and  the  first  dorsal  ner\es,  arises  in  front  of  the  axillary  artery  by 
roots  from  the  outer  and  inner  cords  of  tlie  brachial  plexus.    It  follows  the 
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Fig.  106. — Distribution  of  seusory 
nerves  on  the  backs  of  the  fiiijiers. 
r,  Musculospiral  nerve;  u,  ulnar 
nerve;  m,  median  nerve  (Krause). 


brachial  artery  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  but  gives  oti'  no  branches  above 

that  joint.  It  .supplies  all  the  flexors  on  the 
front  (if  the  forearm  except  the  flexor  eari)i 
iilnaris  and  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  deep 
flexor  of  the  lingers.  It  also  supplies  both 
pronators.  In  the  hand  it  supplies  the 
abductor,  opponens,  and  short  flexor  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  first  and  second  luml)rical 
muscles.  These,  like  the  interossei,  are 
accessory  to  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  for 
motions  of  flexion  at  the  first  joints,  but  are 
aids  to  the  common  extensor  for  extension 
of  the  second  and  third  jthalanges.  Tiie 
cutaneous  distribution  is  subject  to  the  dif- 
ferences pointed  out  above.  In  a  general 
way  we  may  say  that  the  median  supplies  the 
radial  half  of  the  hand  on  tiie  palmar  side 
and  the  tips  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  on  the  dorsal  as])eets.  The 
median  is  ratlier  rarely  injured  alone,  but  commonly  suti'crs  with  the  ulnar, 
or  with  the  ulnar  and  musculospiral,  from  injury  in  or  about  the  axilla. 
It  may  be  divided  by  stab  or  bullet  wounds  in  the  arm,  or  fractures  and 
wounds  in  the  forearm,  especially  near  the  wri.st,  and  by  s])rains  or  dis- 
locations of  the  wrist.  It  has  been  torn  across  in  compound  Colics'  frac- 
tures. Carrying  heavy  weights  or  holding  objects  for  a  long  time  in  tiie 
bend  of  the  elbow  may  set  up  a  median  neuritis  by  conijjression. 

3Tofor  f!i/mj)tom.<t. — Disabling  injury  of  this  nerve  destroys  prona- 
tion, and  the  tinmib  can  not  be  rolled  into  the  hand  nor  opjiosed  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  The  fingers  can  not  be  flexed,  excepting  the  ring 
and  little  fingers,  which  still  act  to  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus and  the  interossei.  The  wrist  is  flexed  weakly  to  the  ulnar  side 
by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Through  the  action  of  the  interossei  the 
fingers  can  still  be  flexed  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints. 

The  resulting  deformity  consists  in  a  flattening  of  the  hand  through 
lo.ss  of  the  thenar  eminence,  and  the  thumb  lies  in  adduction  parallel  to 
the  index  in  the  same  plane  with  the  fingers,  producing  the  "  ajjc  hand.' 
This  is  also  the  usu;d  deformitv  in  progressive  sjiinal  muscular  atroj)liy. 
Tiie  little  finger  retains  all  its  lateral  and  other  motions.  The  presence  of 
the  hypothenar  eminence  and  the  preservation  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
hand  are  distinctive.  The  swelling  curve  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore- 
arm also  disappears,  and  a  concave  outline  may  be  presented  extending 
from  tlie  inner  condyle  to  the  wrist.  From  the  action  of  the  interossei 
there  results  a  tendency  to  forward  subluxation  of  the  first  phalanges  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints.  Division 
of  the  nerve  at  the  wrist  only  affects  the  thenar  and  first  two  lunibrica! 
muscles  and  the  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  xownri/  rlisturhance  is  sometimes  extremely  slight,  due  to  an 
unusually  extensive  distribution  of  the  ulnar  and  radial  nerves.  It  is 
most  pronounced  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  index,  but  may  extend  over 
the  area  shown  in  figure  107. 

The  ulnar  nerve  originates  from  the  lowest  cervical  and  the  first 
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dorsal  nerves,  and  supplies  in  the  forearm  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist, 
the  two  inner  divisions  of  the  deep  flexor  of  the  Anders,  and  all  the  small 
muscles  of  the  hand  except  those  innervated  by  the  median — namely, 
the  dorsal  and  palmar  interossei,  the  musclesof  the  hypothenar  eminence, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  lumbricales.  It  also  supplies  the  adductor  and 
one-half  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb.  Its  cutaneous  branches  su})- 
plv  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  front  and  back,  includinij  all  of  the 
little  finger,  most  of  the  ring  finger,  and  a  varying  portion  of  the  middle 
finger,  largest  on  its  dorsum. 

The  ulnar  is  (1)  rarely  injured  above  the  elbow,  excepting  as  a 
part  of  a  more  general  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus.      (2)  At  the  elbow 


Fig.  107. — Showing  nreus  of  .sensory  loss  in  injuries  of  tlie  median  nerve  (Bowlby) 


its  exposed  position  behind  the  inner  condyle  and  its  superficial  course 
through  the  forearm  and  at  the  Avrist  lay  it  liable  to  pressure  neuritis 
and  injury  from  wounds  of  all  sorts.  Even  long-continued  extreme 
flexion  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  in  sleep,  in  one  predisposed,  may  suflice  to 
induce  a  neuritis  at  this  point.  Occupations  which  necessitate-  continu- 
ous leaning  on  the  elbow  arc  also  said  to  be  active  causes,  but  are  cer- 
tainly infrccjuent  in  this  country.  (3)  Cuts  at  the  wri.st  with  various  tools 
or  from  broken  glass  frequently  divide  it. 

Jliitnr  St/mptoms. — Ulnar  paralysis  constitutes  a  serious  disability  of 
the  hand.  Flexion  at  the  metacarpo])halangeal  joints  and  extension  of 
tile  second  and  third  jihalanges,  which  are  dependent  on  the  interossei  and 
lumbricales,  are  lost.  The  wrist  can  not  be  actively  flexed  to  the  ulnar 
side,  and  the  tiuniib  is  rotated  tmvard  the  palm  by  the  abductDr  and 
opponens  antl  can  not  be  adilueted.      The  fingers  lose  all  lateral  motion. 

The  distortion  and  deformity  that  result  are  pronounced  and  charac- 
teristic. There  is  overextension  at  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints, 
wiiieh  makes  the  head  of  the  metacarjial  bones  prominent  in  the  hollowed 
palm.  The  unopijosed  flexors  "claw"  the  second  and  third  joints,  and 
with  the  strongly-acting  common  e.xtensor  increase  the  deformity.     This 
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is  least  marked  in  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  which  do  not  lose  tlicir 
lumbrical  nuisoles.  All  the  interosseous  spaces  are  emptied,  and  the 
fifth  metacarpal  is  left  entirely  sulicntaneons.  In  place  of  the  hypotlie- 
nar  prominence  there  is  a  deep  hollow.  The  uuaifected  muscles  of  the 
ball  of  the  thumb  stand  out  prominently  in  contrast  with  the  skeleton- 
like-hand. The  loss  of  sensation  is  confined  to  the  indicated  area  of 
cutaneous  distribution,  but  is  only  complete  in  the  little  finger.  Figure 
108  sliows  its  distribution  and  degree. 


Fig.  108. — ^Showing  sensory  loss  and  ordinary  position  in  injuries  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (Mowlhy). 


COMBINED  PALSIES  OF  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  ARM. 

It  is  common  for  several  nerves  of  the  upper  extremity  to  be  injured 
at  the  same  time,  causing  combined  palsies  presenting  symptoms  of  cor- 
responding extent.  The  circumflex,  suprascapular,  and  imiseulociita- 
neous  may  be  affected  simultaneously  by  di.sease  of  the  fifth  and  si.xtli 
cervical  nerves,  from  which  they  arise.  This  is  usually  caused  \>y 
forciljly  dragging  the  arm  downward  or  upward,  lacerating  the  anterior 
nerve-roots  ^  and  may  occur  at  birth.  In  this  lesion  sensory  disturb- 
ance is  usually  absent.  A  new  growth  or  injury  at  a  jioiiit  Ix'tuccii 
the  scaleui  muscles  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  may  affect  both 
spinal  nerves.  At  this  point  Erb  found  they  could  be  simultaneously 
stimulated  by  electricity.  The  muscles  involved  arc  the  deltoid,  spinati, 
biceps,  and  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  .sensory  disturbance  corresponds 
to  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  the  tiiree  nerves  in  questicm.  Kennedy- 
reports  some  such  birth  accident  instances  greatly  benefited  by  surgical 
operation.  A  cicatricial  condition  was  found  at  Erb's  point  above  the 
clavicle  and  outside  the  sternomastoid  muscle ;  the  nerves  were  resected 
and  sutured  with  comparatively  early  restoration  of  motor  function. 
This  operation  tends  to  become  definitely  established.     For  instance, 

'  Huet,  Duval,  ot  Guillan,  "Rev.  Npurolog.."  Dec.  15,  1900. 
2  "Br.  Med.  Jour.,"  Feb.  7,  1903. 
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Taylor'  fully  reports  on  the  anatomy  of  the  condition  with  the  technique 
of  the  operation  and   numerous  case   records.     Operation  is  recom- 


Fig.  109. — Iladicular  palsy  ittlcci  iii^'  tlie  .spiiiati.  'icltoiii,  hicfps,  and  tiracliialis  anticus. 

mended    by    him    during    the    first    or    second    year.      Tubby-     has 

remedied  the  defective   biceps   by   utiHzing   the  outer   portion   of    the 

triceps,  which  is  freed   from  its  imphintation  into 

the    olecranon  and  mattres.sed    into  tlie    bicijiital 

remnant. 


Fig.  110. — lirafliial  ytlexiis  injury.     .\rea  of  anestliosia  Iielow  black  line. 


Injuries  to  the  Ijrachial  jilexus  usuallj'  invoh-e  more  than  one  nerve 
in  the  arm.  Nerve  injury  arising  from  dislocations  of  the  humerus 
and  from  strains  on  the  arm  usually  implicate  several  nerves.  Thus  the 
median,  ulnar,  and  musculospiral  may  he  injured  together,  or  a  single 
nerve  may  suffer.     In   figure   110  is  shown  a  case  suffering  from  a 

'"Jour!  A.  i\l.  A.,'  Jan.  12,  1907.  ^  "Br.  JMed.  Jour.,"  Oct.  17,  1903. 
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wrench  of  the  arm  received  in  alighting  from  a  moving  street-car. 
The  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  and  intercosto- 
humeral  were  simultaneously  injured.  The  anesthetic  area  could  he 
distinctly  marked  out.  A  similar  combination  of  nerve-lesions  occurs 
in  birth-]ialsies  from  pulling  on  the  armor  using  a  hook  over  the  neck  or 
in  the  axilla.  Figure  111  shows  the  deformity  in  such  a  case  :  iu  a  breech 
presentation  attempts  were  made  to  draw  the  arm  down  from  the  side  of 
the  head  and  resulted  in  injury  to  the  median,  ulnar,  and  musculospiral. 
Fractures  of  the  humerus  may  involve  the  ulnar  with  the  nuisculo- 
spiral.  Fractures  iu  the  forearm  may  injure  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves, 
■which,  also,  may  be  simultaneously  implicated  in  M'ounds  at  the  wrist. 

In  an  ascending  neuritis  other  associated  nerves  are  likely  to  be 
affected  if  the  inflammation  reaches  the  plexus  (neuritis  migrans).  This 
most  fre(|uentlv  results  from  infected  wounds.  A  neuritis  traveling  u]) 
tlie  median  will  first  invade  the  ulnar  and  nuisculoeutaneous,  and  then 
the  other  nerves  arising  from  tiic  lirachial  plexus.  The  order  in  wliieii 
the  svmptoms  arise  is  the  key  to  diagnosis. 

Disease  of  the  cervical  vertebra',  as  Pott's  disease  ;  of  the  meninges,  as 

cervical  jiachynu'n- 
ingitis  ;  or  disease 
of  the  cord,  as 
syringomyelia,  may 
involve  the  bracliial 
nerves  in  varying 
grolips. 

Neuritis  of  the 
brachial  plexus  is 
a  rather  common 
condition  that  is 
usually  mistaken  for 
a  neuralgia,  angina 
pectoris,  or  a  rheu- 
matic trouble  in 
the  shoulder  and 
arm.  According  to 
Gowers,  who  first 
carefully  descriljcd  it,  brachial  plexus  neuritis  is  analogous  to  sciatic 
neuritis  in  the  lower  extremity. 

Causes. — This  disease  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  encountered  mainly 
after  middle  lile,  and  especially  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  subjects.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  history  of  attacks  of  lumbago  or  sciatica 
and  a  strongly  marked  litiiemic  heredity.  AVomen  suffer  more  fre(|uently 
than  men. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  the  first  and  constant  complaint.  It  is  often 
of  rather  sudden  onset  and  is  likely  to  come  in  paroxysms,  especially  at 
night,  becoming  more  continuous,  but  still  with  exacerliations.  3Iofion 
that  stretches  the  plexus,  such  as  elevating  the  arm,  is  sure  to  provoke  it, 
and  any  consideralDle  use  of  the  member  is  inhibited  by  the  pain  to  which 
it  gives  rise.     The  pain  may  begin  first  in  the  region  of  the  plexus,  in  the 


Fig.  111.— Brachial  paUy  from  liirth-iiijury,  ilue  to  traction  in  axilla. 
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clavicular  hollows,  or  under  the  scapula,  hut  soon  involves  the  entire  arm, 
runs  up  into  the  neck,  and  frequently  aflects  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Upon  manipulation  one  or  all  of  the  nerves  in  the  arm  will  he  flnmd 
tewh'i-  to  the  touch,  and  this  tenderness  can  he  traced  throuu;h  the  axilla, 
under  the  clavicle,  and  into  the  scaleni  muscles  at  the  side  of  the  neck. 
There  is  often  tenderness  over  the  scapula  in  the  distriljution  of  the 
suprascapular  nerve.  The  skin  over  the  arm  is  usually  hypersensitive, 
and  the  constant  dragging  ache  in  the  shoulder  and  arm  is  almost  unen- 
durahle.  The  patient  is  constantly  trying  to  find  an  easier  jiosition  for 
tiie  extremity,  l)ut  without  success.  The  tender  inasc/es  hocome  fiabhy  and 
wasted,  and  sometimes  show  slight 
dctcencrative  reaction  to  electricity 
in  certain  groups.  Dermal,  epithelial, 
and  vasomotor  disturbances  are  not 
infrequent.  The  rctlexcs  are  dim- 
inished, rarely  exaggerated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  rests 
on  the  continuous  character  (tf  the 
])ain,  the  tenderness  of  iicrve-ti'unks, 
plexus,  and  roots,  and  the  evidences 
of  the  nenritic  process  in  tlie  dermal 
changes,  the  vasomotor  failure  and 
the  tendency  to,  if  not  the  jjresence 
of,  muscular  atrophy  below  the  el- 
bow. Paresthetic  features  of  a 
persistent  nature  in  the  fingers  are 
almost  invariably  present.  The 
presence  of  joint  disease  in  old, 
gouty,  and  rheumatic  jwtients  may 
mislead  as  to  the  order  of  events, 
for  the  joint  disturbance  may  be 
induced  by  the  neuritis,  or  vice 
versa.  The  history  nuist  determine 
the  point.  Inflammation  or  injury 
of  the  subacromial  bursa  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  neuritis.  It  is 
marked  by  a  distinctly  painful 
point  just  below  the  tip  of  the  acro- 
mion and  by  the  pain  caused  when 
the  elbow  is  abducted  more  than  10 
or  ].")  degrees  from  the  side  of  the 
body. 

In  this  biii:sitis  the  pain  is  almost  always  referred  to  the  arm" 
above  the  elbow  and  there  is  neither  paresthesia,  objective  sensory 
changes,  atrophy,  or  trophic  disturbance  in  the  hand  or  fingers.  The 
deej)  reflexes  are  never  reduced  or  abolished. 

A  sui)ernumerary  cervical  rib  may  cause  symptoms  of  a  brachial 

neuritis  and  actually  induce  such  a  neuritis.     This  condition,  though 

congenital,  usually  causes  trouble  only  in  adult  years.     Carrying  hca\y 

burdens  on  the  shoulder  or  in  the  hand  produces  pressure  or  tension 

20 


1-ig.  112,— Neuritis  of  the  hraebial  plexus  ( 
lelt  side  with  wasliuy  u{  arm  and  furearui. 
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of  the  nerve  trunks  as  they  pass  over  the  rib,  and  commonly  the  sub- 
clavian artery  is  also  compressed,  addihg  arterial  and  circulatory  fea- 
tures, such  as  interruption  of  the  radial  and  brachial  pulse  in  some  in- 
stances upon  dowmvard  traction  or  upward  extension  of  the  arm.  The 
s^^nptoms  are  commonly  referred  to  the  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers,  and 
trophic  changes  in  the  digits  are  generally  observed  in  pronounced 
cases.  The  .i--ray  will  usually  show  the  rib.  When  unilateral,  there  is 
commonly  an  associated  slight  cervical  scoliosis,  and  the  presence  of 
such  ribs  elongates  the  chest  apices  upward  into  the  triangles  of  the 
neck.  Their  surgical  removal  is  a  difficult  undertaking  not  devoid  of 
danger,  but  yielding  curative  results  in  most  cases.'  Every  case  of 
protracted  painful  afl'ection  of  the  upper  extremity  with  brachial  plexus 
s.^'mptoms  should  lead  to  a  search  for  cervical  ribs. 

Prognosis. — Brachial  plexus  neuritis  is  always  a  protracted  malady 
requiring  from  three  to  eighteen  months,  or  more.  In  old  arthritic 
individuals  it  is  especially  inveterate,  but  usually  terminates  in  recovery. 
Relapses  are  likely  to  take  place,  and  some  slight  disability  in  the  way 
of  pain  or  weakness  is  likely  to  persist  permanently.  The  long  main- 
tenance of  flexed  positions,  with  the  double  tendency  to  joint  disturbance 
furnished  by  the  rheumatic  element  and  the  nerve-lesion,  frequently 
result  in  a  limitation  of  the  range  of  motion  at  the  shoulder  and  elbow. 
The  wrist  and  smaller  joints  may  also  be  affected  and  the  use  of  the 
hand  considerably  impaired. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  for  neuritis,  with  especial.atten- 
tion  to  the  gouty  state.  Repeated  counterirritation  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  in  the  clavicular  foss»,  and  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  with 
blisters  or  the  Paquelin  cautery  may  be  used  from  the  first.  The  arm 
should  be  immobilized,  except  for  the  mildest  daily  passive  movements, 
slight  massage,  and  electricity  when  the  tenderness  and  pain  permit. 
Early  in  acute  cases  the  ^'ery  free  use  of  salicylates  not  only  gives  relief 
to  the  pain,  but  may  bring  about  a  speedy  cure. 


NERVES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

Tiie  individual  nerves  supplied  to  the  trunk  In'  the  thoracic  and  two 
upper  luniliar  pairs  are  rarely  singly  involved.  A  vertebral  lesion  or  a 
wound  may  sn  affect  them,  but  the  motor  loss  is  hardly  apjtreciable  un- 
less several  suffer  simultaneously.  The  neuritic  ]>ain  arising  from  Pott's 
di.sease  and  the  girdling  sen.sation  in  this  malady  and  in  tabes  dor.salis 
have  great  value  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint.  There  is  also  some  truth 
in  the  lay  apprehension  that  herpes  zoster  may  be  fatal  if  it  completely 
girdles  the  trunk,  as  in  such  instances  it  almost  always  ari.ses  from  some 
implicati(jn  of  the  nerve-roots  by  spondylitis,  malignant  growths,  or 
other  serious  local  mischief.  Though  irritation  of  a  nerve  may  cause 
a  localized  herpetic  eruption,  in  true  zoster  the  lesion  is  an  inflammatory 
disturbance  of  the  posterior  root  ganglia  (see  page  336). 

» Streissler,  "Ergebnisse  der  Chirurgie,"  etc.,  Bd.,  p.  280,  1913. 
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THE  NERVES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity  are  much  less  frequently  diseased 
than  those  of  the  arm,  but  are  subject  to  special  accidents  by  pressure 
on  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses  within  the  body,  as  from  parturition 
and  abilominal  and  pelvic  growths.  Psoas  abscess  and  inflammations 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  may  also  invade  these  plexuses. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  may  be  atfected  (1)  within  the  abdo- 
men, when  the  iliacus  is  affected  and  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  body 
is  weakened,  or  (2)  below  Poupart's  ligament.  After  a  jjaralyziiifi  lexion 
the  extensors  of  the  knee  are  inactive  and  wasted  and  the  knee-jerk  is 
abolished.  Difliculty  is  experienced  in  advancing  the  foot,  esjiecially 
in  mounting  stairs.  Anedhema  extends  from  the  groin  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot,  involving  the  entire  extremity  except  the  buttock  and  a 
narrow  strip  down  tlie  back  of  the  thigh,  which  below  the  knee  sjireads 
over  the  outer  side  of  the  calf  and  emljraces  tlie  foot  excepting  on  tlie 
inner  margin  (see  diagrams,  pp.  52  and  53).  This  nerve  was  observed 
to  be  affected  seventeen  times  in  1000  patients  in  the  lying-in  hospital 
of  Copenhagen,  in  all  subsequent  to  parturition.^  As  shown  by  B^Tncs,- 
this  nerve  is  atfected  singly  but  rarely  by  neuritis  or  pressure  injury. 
Gout,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  infectious  diseases,  toxic  and  septic  con- 
ditions, obstetric  and  surgical  procedures,  exposure,  and  occupational 
traumata  are  among  the  causes.  Direct  injury,  inflammatory,  extension 
from  ap])endicitis,  and  pelvic  disorders  have  also  been  reported. 

The  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  anterior  crural  supphnng 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  seems  especially  subject  to  sensory  disturb- 
ances. In  gout,  alcoholism,  tobacco  excesses,  and  sometimes  as  a  linger- 
ing feature  in  multiple  neuritis  this  area  is  sometimes  exquisitely  hy- 
peresthetic,  so  that  the  patient  finds  it  inconvenient  even  to  allow  the 
weight  of  the  trousers  upon  the  skin,  or  is  conscious  of  an  acute  ting- 
ling when  he  passes  his  hand  over  the  thigh,  or  complains  of  various 
persistent  paresthetic  sensory  disturbances.  The  condition  is  called 
virrahiia  parcsihdka  an<l  may  be  due  to  defective  return  circulation 
associated  with  varicose  veins  and  hemorrhoids.  It  is  usually  a  neuritis 
and  the  nerve  has  been  found  tliickened  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  j)elvic  brim. 

The  obturator  nerve  has  tiie  same  origin  as  the  anterior  crural  and 
sii])plies  mainly  the  adductors  of  the  thigli  and  the  hip-  and  knee-joints. 
Its  paralysis  interferes  with  movements  that  require  approximation  of 
the  knees  and  impairs  outward  rotation  of  the  thigh  through  weakness 
of  the  pectineus  and  external  obturator.  There  is  wasting  on  tlie  inner 
aspect  of  the  thigh.  The  sensor//  disturbance  is  confined  to  tiie  liip-  and 
knee-joints,  which  may  al.so  display  trophic  disturbance.  The  knee  pain 
in  morbus  coxse  is  a  familiar  complaint  due  to  irritation  of  this  nerve. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve  su]>plies  the  gluteus  medius  and  mini- 
nnis  and  the  tensor  vagiu;e  femoris.  Its  injury  interferes  witii  ab- 
duction, outward  rotation,  and  circumduction  of  the  thigh. 

'  "Centralbl.  f.  Gyniik.,"  No.  2.5,  1901. 

2  "Jour.  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis.,"  Dec.,  1913. 
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The  great  sciatic  nerve  is-  diseased  singly  more  frequently  than  any 

other  nerve  in  tlie  lower  ex- 
tremity. Its  size  and  exposed 
position  within  the  pelvis,  at  tiie 
seiatie  ndteh,  and  heliiiul  the  neek 
of  the  t'enuir,  and  the  exposed 
position  of  its  branches,  notably 
the  external  ])oj)liteal  as  it  turns 
around  the  fibula  just  below  tlie 
knee  and  the  ])laiitar  hrauehes  in 
tlie  sole  of  the  foot,  lay  it  esjieei- 
ally  lial)le  to  accidents.  It  sup- 
plies the  Hexors  of  the  knee, 
which  also  assist  in  niaiutainiui;- 
extension  of  the  body  :'n  the  hip, 
and  all  tlie  muscles  below  tlie 
knet'.  In  spite  of  its  size  and 
extensive  muscular  distriliution, 
jMi rail/six  of  the  seiatie  nerve  is 
not  so  disaldiug  as  tiiat  of  the 
anterior  crural.  The  ]ii|i-joiiit 
can  be  fairly  controlled  li\-  tlie 
muscles  that  esea]ie,  and  the  knee 
is  ke])t  ill  extension  tliroiii^ii  the 
taiterior  crural.  The  \\  hole  ex- 
tremity is  then  thrown  fiu'ward 
en  masse  and  used  as  a  jiej^-lcji;, 
as  in  the  hcmiplcfjic  yait  (see 
ji.   214),  but  without  riiiidity. 

The  iiitcstJicsin  that  results 
from  ]ialsy  of  the  fj;rcat  sciatic 
occupies  a  narrow  strip  from  the  gluteal  fold  to  the  ham,  where  it  spreads, 
embracing  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  as  far  forward  as  the  tibial  cxest,  and 
all  the  ankle  and  foot  except  on  the  inner  side.  The  wasting  is  marked 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  below  the  knee;  the  limb  may  be  reduced 
to  the  last  degree.  Perforating  ulcers  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  par- 
ticularly at  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  are  likely  to  develop. 

The  external  division  of  the  sciatic,  the  c.rtervaJ  yoiiUtcaJ  or  yeroneal 
nerve,  occupies  an  exposed  position  (IJ  in  the  ham  and  (2)  below  the 
knee  on  the  outside  of  tlie  neck  of  tlie  fibula.  It  snpjdies  the  extensors  of 
the  foot,  tiic  long  extensors  of  the  toes  and  the  peronei,  and  is  analogous  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  musculospiral  in  the  arm.  Its  paralysis  causes 
foot-drop  and  toe-drop.  The  inuscular  fullness  on  the  anterior  and  outer 
asjiectof  the  leg  is  lost;  the  uncovered  crest  of  the  tiljia  is  extremely  jiroMi- 
inent.  A  tendency  to  equinovarus  is  produced  that  is  often  rendered  a 
permanent  deformity  by  contracture  in  the  calf-muscles.  The  outer 
half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsum  of  t-he  foot  are  anesthetic. 

The  inner  division  of  the  sciatic,  the  intenial  poplitrn/,  is  analogous 
to  the  median  and  ulnar  in  the  upper  extremity.  It  sujijilies  all  the 
calf-muscles,  the  long  flexors  of  the  toes,  and  all  the  small  muscles  of 


113. — I'ural^sis  nf  atjli'iiuc  LTural ;   wa^liug  of 
rijilit  iLigli. 
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the  foot  except  the  short  extensor  of  the  toes.  It  divides  into  the  in- 
ternal and  external  plantar  nerve.s,  whieli  are  sometimes  singly  diseased. 
,.  .^'^  '  '"(''I'tuil  plantar,  which  is  analogous  to  the  median,  is  alone 
divided,  we  have  paralysis  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  toes,  the  plantar 
muscles  of  the  great  toe  except  the  adductor,  and  the  two  imier  Iiini- 
bricales.  The  hig  toe  becomes  overextended  at  the  first  joint  and  flexed 
at  the  second,  producing  the  deformity  called  hammer-toe.  There  is 
anesthesia  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  plantar  surface,  embracing  also 
the  plantar  surface  of  three  and  a  half  toes. 

When  the  external  plantar,  the  analogue  of  the  ulnar,  is  divided,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  little  toe,  the  two  outer  lumbriealeti,  theadductor  halhicis,an(l  all 
the  interossei  are  paralyzed.  All  the  toes  assume  the  hammer-toe  deformity, 
and  the  use  of  the  foot  is  much  weakened.  Anesthesia  is  produced  on  the 
outer  half  of  the  sole  and  on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  little  and  one-half 
of  the  next  toe.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  and  toes  is  supplied  by 
the  musculocutaneous  and  anterior  til)ial  nerves  from  the  peroneal. 

When  the  internal  popliteal  is  divided  in  the  ham,  in  addition  to 
the  disability  due  to  paralysis  of  both  plantar  nerves  we  have  a  loss  of 
inward  rotation  of  the  flexed  leg,  due  to  ])aralysis  of  the  ])o])liteus  inuscle, 
and  loss  of  power  of  extending  the  foot  on  the  leg.  By  the  overaetion 
of  the  anterior  leg-muscles  talipes  calcaneus  is  produced.  The  arch  of 
the  foot  at  the  same  time  becomes  exaggerated  ;  the  toes  are  extended  at 
the  first  and  flexed  at  the  other  joints,  producing  the  analogue  of  the 
combined  ulnar  and  median  deformities  in  the  hand. 

Metatarsahi'ni,  or  Mortoiix  (lisvaHc,  probably  ecjn^ists  of  a  pressure  neu- 
ritis or  neuralgia  of  some,  'isually  one,  of  the  digital  branches  of  the 
plantar  nerves  l^etwecn  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  It  com- 
monly arises  from  the  use  of  too  narrow  boots,  and  can  be  remedied  in 
some  cases  by  a  shoe  of  ])roper  width  sinigly  emliracing  the  arch  of  the 
foot.  In  the  sole  a  dejnvssion  is  fasiiioiied  to  relieve  pressure  on  the 
particular  painful  ])oint.  Excision  of  the  metacarpal  head  or  neu- 
rectomy have  both  l)een  employed  successfully  in  severe  cases. 

Sciatic  Neuritis. — Xeuritic  and  neuralgic  condition-^  have  been  so 
confused  under  the  term  sciatica  that  it  is  best  avoided.  Persistent  pain 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  its  distribution,  with 
tenderness  in  the  nerve-trunk,  is  almost  always  due  to  neuritis.  Sciatic 
neurahna,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  rare  aft'ection.  Inflammation  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  from  its  clinical  imixirtanee,  demands  separate  con- 
sideration. 

Causes.  —  The  causes  of  sciatic  neuritis  are  those  of  neuritis  else- 
where, and  may  be  divided  into  those  of  a  general  and  those  of  a  local 
sort.  Ill  the  first  group  wi'  may  name  adnlt  ae/e,  as  sciatic  neuritis  is 
comparativelv  rare  before  twenty-one.  Males  are  much  more  commonly 
affected  than  females,  in  tlie  proporti<in  of  8  to  1,  according  to  Gibsou.i 
Gouti/,  rhcimutic,  and  neiirotir  individuals  are  especially  lialde  to  develop 
it.  Among  si/steinie  poison.^  that  favor  its  occurrence  may  be  mentioned 
lead,  diabetes,  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  grip.  Fefric  ilix- 
ea.sc  and  pelvic  liy|)eremias  seem  also  active  in  causing  sciatic  neuritis, 
often  acting  also  as  local  causes  b\'  transmitting  pressure  orjnflammation 
'"Lancet,"  London,  l!Sy3,  Xo.  303.3. 
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to  the  sacral  plexus.  It  is  most  frequent  in  icet  and  cold  reasons  and 
among  those  whose  occupations  expose  them  to  wet  weather  or  extreme 
changes  of  temperature,  such  as  stokers,  puddlers,  and  laundresses.  It 
may  follow  operations  done  in  the  lithotomy  position. 

Among  the  numerous  local  causes  cold  is  usually  considered  most 
important.  Sitting  on  damp  ground  or  on  cold  stones,  standing  in  water, 
or  wealing  wet  clothing  or  shoes.  Compression  of  the  nerve  in  sitting 
or  by  vigorous  action  of  the  muscles  and  rarely  co?itusio7JS  from  blows 
below  the  sciatic  notch  may  induce  it.  Bony  thickening  at  the  notch  and 
syphilitic  deposits  at  this  site  have  occasioned  a  sciatic  neuritis.  In 
quite  a  proportion  of  cases  there  is  an  antecedent  lumbago.  The  down- 
ward extension  of  the  process  in  the  muscles  and  fascia  involves  the 
sciatic  nerve  at  the  notch.  All  sorts  of  pelinc  tumors  and  even  C07istipa- 
tion  are  capable  of  exercising  such  pressure  on  the  sacral  plexus  that  a 
sciatic  neuritis  follows.  The  nerve  is  sometimes  injured  in  this  position 
by  the  obstetrical  forceps  or  through  compression  by  the  gravid  uterus 
and  fetal  head.  Spinal  disease  and  new  grow'ths  within  the  spinal  canal 
may  give  rise  to  neuritis  by  affecting  the  nerve-roots  in  the  cauda  equina 
or  at  the  vertebral  foramina.  Excessive  fatiyue  of  the  legs,  as  in  the  use 
of  the  sewing-machine,  and  the  pressure  of  varices  in  the  extremity  or 
in  the  pelvis  or  about  the  nerve-trunk  may  occasion  it. 

William  Bruce'  takes  the  extreme  ground  that  sciatica  in  practically 
every  instance  is  due  to  hip-juint  disease,  an  expression  of  some  sort  of 
artliritis,  and  more  particularly  of  the  up])er  and  back  portion  of  the 
capsule  or  acetabulum.  The  condition  of  the  corresponding  hip-joint 
should  be  examined  in  every  case,  but  sciatica  is  no  part  of  severe  or 
destructive  coxitis.  The  relation  of  sciatic  disorder  to  hanbosacral 
and  ileo.mcral  distortion  or  disease  has  been  given  too  much  emphasis, 
but  the  condition  of  these  joints  in  every  case  requires  painstaking  in- 
vestigation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — From  rare  autopsies  and  occasional  operations 
the  condition  in  the  nerve  is  found  to  be  a  perineuritis,  affecting  also 
the  adventitia.  Secondarily,  the  nerve-fibrils  suffer.  There  is  often 
an  increased  vascularity  and  redness  of  the  nerve,  and  varicose  dilata- 
tions in  and  about  the  nerve  have  been  observed  by  some.  The  nerve 
is  usually  edematous  and  tumefied.  In  a  word,  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  interstitial  neuritis.  Hunt-  describes  a  perineural  jelly-like,  quite 
structureless  deposit  in  the  nerve  sheath  unaccompanied  by  inflam- 
matory changes  and  probably  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  relationship. 
It  is  usually  most  marked  at  the  .sciatic  notch  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  but  may  be  m(ire  widely  diffused.  A  similar  condition  is  some- 
times found  in  the  Ijranches,  particularly  the  external  popliteal. 

Symptoms. — The  primal  symjitoms  of  sciatic  neuritis  are  pain  and 
tenderness.  While  both  have  a  tendency  to  extend  throughout  the 
sciatic  territory,  at  first,  and  often  during  the  entire  case,  they  arc  con- 
fined to  the  crural  portion  of  the  nerve  and  are  most  intense  Jielow  the 
gluteal  fold  and  in  the  upper  half  of  the  thigh  directly  in  and  over  the 
nerve-trunk.  The  patient  will  often  trace  with  his  finger  the  seat  of 
pain  in  a  line  that  anatomically  corresponds  to  the  nerve  itself.  Below 
'"Sciatica,"  Wood  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  191.3.  ^u^j^^   Med.,"  April  15,  1905. 
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the  knee  the  pain  follows  by  preference  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 
The  pain  varies  in  degree,  but  is  persistent  in  character,  and  even  ivhen 
slight  is  extremely  wearing  by  its  continuance.  It  is  notably  subject  to 
exacerbations,  which  are  quite  likely  to  occur  at  night  and  seriously  in- 
terfere with  sleeping.  Walking  or  any  vigorous  use  of  the  limb  is 
likely  to  increase  the  pain  at  once.  Even  after  many  hours  of  freedom 
from  it,  the  pain  may  sometimes  be  promptly  reestablished  by  taking  a 
few  ste])s.  In  bed  the  patient  holds  the  limb  by  preference  in  a  semi- 
flexed position  at  the  hip  and  knee  with  the  ankle  extended.  This 
I  obviates  compression  of  the  nerve  by  the  muscles  and  avoids  stretching 
the  nerve  Ijy  extensi(jn.  If  the  nerve  is  stretched  over  the  femoral 
neck,  l)y  extending  the  knee  and  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  jiain  is  at 
once  produced.     This -is  known  as  Lesegue's  sign. 

These  conditions  give  rise  to  a  characteristic  attitude  and  gait. 
The  patient  holds  the  knee  semiflexed  and  inclines  the  body  to  the 
opposite  side,  throwing  into  prominence  the  hip  on  the  side  of  the  sciatic 
neuritis.  This  tends  to  keep  the  weight  on  the  sound  limb,  but  its 
long  continuance  may  develop  a  well-marked  scoliosis  with  the  lum- 
bar spine  convex  to  the  neuritis  and  a  compensatory  dorsal  curvature 
convex  to  the  sound  side.  After  recovery  from  the  neuritis  this  sciatic 
scoliosis  usually  disappears.  The  scoliosis  occurs  in  the  opposite  .sense  in 
cases  marked  by  spasms  in  the  affected  leg  and  thigh,  which  are  due  to 
involvement  of  the  sacral  plexus  or  the  lumbar  cord,  and  manifest  espe- 
cially in  the  distribution  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  The  hip  on  the 
side  of  the  neuritis  is  then  approximated  to  the  lower  ribs,  the  ojjposite 
one  made  prominent;  the  lumbar  curve  is  conca\e,  the  dorsal  cur\e  con- 
vex, on  the  side  of  the  disease.  This  homolof/oiis  sciatic  scoliosis  is  likely 
to  be  permanent  inasmuch  as  the  condition  upon  which  it  develops  is  a 
chronic  one  and  contractures  develop  to  fix  the  deformity.  In  walking 
there  is  an  evident  intention  to  use  the  diseased  limb  as  little  as  possible 
in  order  to  avoid  tension  and  muscular  compression  of  the  inflamed 
nerve. 

Pressure  made  with  the  fingers  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  and  its 
branches  devel()]>s  tenderness,  which  is  greatest  in  certain  regions. 
These  correspond  to  the  tender  jMiida  of  A'^allei.x.  The  most  constant 
are  the  following  :  The  r/hitcal  point  over  the  sciatic  notch,  the 
trochnntcric  point  above  the  trochanter  major,  a  tract  corresjionding 
to  the  nerve-trunk  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  a  pmpUtcul  pxiint 
in  tlic  ham  at  tlic  division  of  the  nerve,  a  Jihidar  point  where  the  exter- 
nal popliteal  is  superficial  to  the  neck  of  tiie  til)ida,  and  a  point  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot.  Frequently  we  find  lumbar  points  just  above  the  sa- 
crum, an  iliac  point  at  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest,  a  patellar  point  over  the 
knee-caj),  points  in  the  «///,  points  behind  the  malleoli,  and  plantar  points 
in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Gara'  and  Kainist-  insist  that  tenderness  is 
always  to  be  elicited  by  pressure  on  or  at  the  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
spinous  process.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  some  cases  tenderness  is  readily 
caused  by  pressure  anywhere  in  the  sciatic  area,  while  in  rot  a  few  in- 
stances the  classical  points  of  Valleix  are  not  present.  Barre  states 
that  deep  tenderness  of  the  adductor  masses  of  the  thigh  elicited  by 
'"Wiener  mod.  Wochensch.,"  1907,  No.  23.   -"Neurolog.  Centralblatt,"  1909,  No.  20. 
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pressure  between  thumb  and  fingers  is  always  greater  on  the  affected 
side. 

The  yaroxysms  of  pain  that  commonly  mark  the  course  of  the 
disease  are  often  of  a  lancinating,  boring,  tearing,  burning  character 
that  racks  the  patient  and  exceeds  his  power  of  description  and  en- 
durance. They  are  usually  p^o^'oked  by  use  of  the  member,  by  an  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  by  some  manipulation  of  the  parts,  but  may  come 
on  spontaneously  and  even  periodically,  as  in  malaria.  They  often 
disturb  sleep,  probably  from  pressure  or  a  continued  cramped  position. 
Cutaneous  sensibility  is  often  modified.  Hyperesthesia  in  the  sciatic 
area  is  the  rule  at  first,  but  in  prolonged  or  severe  cases  gives  place  to 
anesthesia.  Often  the  hypersensory  disturbance  is  confined  to  small 
areas  which  correspond  fairly  well  to  the  painful  points  previously  indi- 
cated.    Various  paresthesias  are  encountered,  as  a  feeling  of  cold,  heat, 

prickling,  fulness,  formication,  below 
the  knee  and  in  the  foot  and  toes. 

Motor  disturbances  are  less  constant 
and  present  much  \ariation.  They 
usually  only  appear  in  the  graver 
'oases.  Sometimes  the  member  is 
shaken  in  a  spasmodic  manner  during 
the  painful  paroxysms,  and  painful 
cramps  in  the  calf-muscles  may  ag- 
gravate the  patient's  suffering.  Re- 
flexes :  The  knee-jerk  is  rarely  ex- 
aggerated, usually  it  is  diminished, 
and  the  Achilles  tendon  reflex  is  al- 
most always  greatly  reduced  or  absent. 
Gibson''  notes  that  the  cremasteric 
reflex  is  usually  exaggerated  and  the 
plantar  may  be  increased,  but  the  toe- 
sign  of  Babinski  is  never  present.  If 
the  nuiscles  waste,  fibrillar  twitching  is 
frequently  observed,  and  there  is  pare- 
sis or  paralysis.  In  the  rare  s])asniodic 
rases  already  mentioned,  in  which  the 
plexus  or  cord  is  involved,  the  entire 
linilj  may  be  drawn  uj)  in  a  painful  and 
protracted  s])asm  upon  the  slightest 
cutaneous  irritation,  even  by  a  breath 
of  air  or  the  contact  of  clothing. 
Involvement  of  the  vasomotor  and 
trophic  functions  of  the  nerve  in  severe  and  protracted  cases  renders  the 
limb  livid  in  color,  cold  to  the  touch,  with  a  temperature  reduced  several 
degrees.  Barre'  states  that  even  in  moderate  and  recent  cases  the 
lower  external  area  of  the  leg  will  be  found  cooler  than  the  corresponding 
surface  of  the  sound  limb.  The  perspiration  is  usually  reduced,  but 
may  be  increased,  and  the  dermal  structures  frequently  suft'er,  as  in 


Fig.  114. — Sciatica  of  long  duration  on 
right  side;  wasting  of  buttock  and  leg,  some 
contracture  with  tendency  to  stand  on  toe, 
elevation  of  hip,  and  scoliosis. 


i"E(im.  Med.  Jour.,"  No.  9,  1901. 

^  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  p.  10-37,  April 


1916. 
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neuritis  elsewhere.  Scaliness,  herpetiform  eruptions,  erythema,  and 
acne  sometimes  appear,  and  perforating  ulcer  has  been  encountered. 
The  muscles  waste  and  show  the  reaction  of  degeneration  to  electricity. 
The  wasting  is  most  noticable  in  the  leg  and  buttock,  but  the  short  ex- 
tensor of  the  toes  is  the  most  frequently  involved,  and  this  too  early  and 
in  mild  cases  (Barre).  The  enlarged  nerve  may  sometimes  be  felt. 
An  increase  of  cutaneous  fat  may  mask  the  muscular  wasting. 

A  double  sciatic  neuritis  is  almost  invariably  due  to  spinal  disease  or 
pelvic  disorder,  to  the  suspicion  of  which  it  should  always  give  rise. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  sciatic  neuritis  is  not  ordinarily  diffi- 
cult. It  is  based  on  persistent  pain  and  upon  the  presence  of  the  ana- 
tomically located  tenderness.  Neuralgia  gives  rise  to  fleeting  pain 
without  tenderness  or  with  relatively  very  slight  tenderness,  but  early 
in  neuritis  this  combination  may  also  obtain.  Disease  of  the  hip-joint 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sciatic  neuritis.  Here  joint  tenderness  and 
fixation  and  the  location  of  the  pain,  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
sciatic,  but  to  the  obturator  nerve,  serve  to  dift'erentiate  the  articular 
disease.  Patrick'-  insists  that  with  the  heel  of  the  affected  side  placed 
above  the  knee  of  the  sound  side,  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  decubitus, 
abduction  and  external  rotation  of  the  thigh  will  be  limited  in  an  affected 
hip-joint.  Of  course  the  presence  of  hip-joint  disease  does  not  exclude 
sciatic  neuritis,  but  may  even  cause  it.  Hysteria  sometimes  mimics 
sciatic  neuritis.  The  onset  of  the  disorder  under  emotional  stress,  the 
absence  of  trophic  disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  contractures  and 
other  stigmata  of  the  neurosis  distinguish  it.  When  the  neUritis  has 
resulted  in  wasted  muscles,  cutaneous  eruptions,  etc.,  it  can  lianlly 
fail  of  recognition. 

More  diHicult  questions  are  those  of"  the  causation  and  location  of  the 
primal  intlaniniation.  In  every  iustanee  a  tlioronuli  investigation  slioiild 
be  made  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  the  spinal  timctiuns.  If  the  ncuiitis 
is  bilateral,  the  disease  is  almost  surely  above  the  sciatic  notch.  In 
tabes  sciatic  jwins  are  very  frequent,  but  their  lancinating  character 
and  appearance  in  storms,  with  other  symptoms  and  signs  of  the 
disease,  should  lead  to  their  proper  classification.  By  the  injection 
of  cocain  into  or  close  to  the  nerve  at  the  sciatic  notch  the  neuritic 
pain  is  inhibited,  unless  the  trouble  is  higher  up,  and  this  measure,  there- 
fore, helps  to  locate  it  within  or  outside  the  ]iclvis.  A  history  of  syph- 
ilis, malaria,  or  climatic  exput^ure  sometimes  tells  the  whole  story. 

Prognosis. — A  pure  sciatic  neuritis  is  of  good  ultimate  prognosis. 
II',  however,  it  be  due  to  pelvic  or  spinal  disease,  the  outlook  is  modi- 
fied for  the  worse  by  such  conditions  and  in  proportion  to  their  gravity. 
As  in  any  other  neuritis,  the  probable  duration  nuist  be  estinuited  from 
the  degree  of  severitv  of  the  neuritic  process.  The  manngealjility  of 
the  patient  has  nuich  to  do  with  the  prospects  of  a  given  case,  as  a 
great  deal  de])ends  upon  rest,  and  preferably  rest  in  bed.  U.sually  the 
disease  lasts  several  months,  and  under  conditions  of  use  and  irritation 
may  extend  over  years  or  present  numerous  relapses.  If  nerve  degen- 
eration and  nuiscular  atrophy  di'velop,  from  six  to  nine  months  will  lie 
required  for  recovery,  though  the  ))ain  may  subside  much  sooner. 
'  ",Iimr.  AiiuT.  Mod.  Assoc,"  December,  1017,  p.  2176. 
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Treatment. — The  general  plan  of  treatment  of  a  sciatic  neuritis 
corresponds  to  that  of  any  ordinary  neuritis  (p.  290),  but  certain  local 
conditions  require  special  attention.  First  of  all  and  most  important 
in  the  early  sfage  is  complete  rest  of  the  limb  by  rest  in  bed.  Gouty, 
rheumatic,  and  other  favoring  conditions  recjuire  appropriate  attention, 
and,  of  course,  pelvic  and  intestinal  trouble  must  be  properly  treated. 
In  acute  cases  30  grains  of  aspirin  or  similar  salicylate,  with  an  equal 
amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  to  protect  the  stomach,  every  hour 
for  six  doses  will  often  work  wonders.  During  this  intensive  medi- 
cation the  patient  must  be  kept  absolutely  in  bed  and  under  intelligent, 
watchful  supervision.  A  little  digitalis,  strychnin,  or  caffein  may  be 
added  to  support  the  heart.  If  good  effects  are  secured,  the  salicylate 
in  smaller  doses  at  longer  intervals  must  be  kept  up  for  several  days. 

Acupuncture  o\'er  the  course  of  the  nerve  serves  the  same  purpose 
as  any  other  form  of  counterirritation,  and  the  same  is  true  of  injections 
of  ether  and  other  fluids.  Gibson^  advises  puncturing  the  nerve- 
trunk  itself  with  a  good-sized  needle  in  about  five  places,  and  reports, 
in  100  consecutive  cases,  56  cured,  32  much  improved,  10  improved, 
and  2  unimproved.  The  purpose  of  the  ner\-e-piuicture  is  to  relieve 
the  supposed  etlema  within  the  sheath.  The  usefulness  of  the  meas- 
ure is,  therefore,  limited  to  early  cases.  For  the  same  reason  the  needle 
should  1)0  used  at  the  point  of  involvement,  which  is  usually  opposite  theglu- 
teal  fold.  When  the  nerve  is  thus  j)icrced,  a  pain  darts  down  its  course. 
The  needle  is  to  be  inserted  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch  in  the  course 
of  the  nerve  in  the  thigh,  live  times  at  a  sitting,  and  repeated  after  two 
or  three  days.  A  somewhat  similar  treatment  consists  in  jmneturing 
the  nerve  near  the  sciatic  notch  with  a  hollow  needle  and  injecting  100 
to  1.50  cubic  centimeters  of  a  sterile  normal  salt  solution.  Cathelin's 
procedure  of  injecting  the  salt  solution  into  the  sacral  canal  is  less  pain- 
ful, more  easily  accomplished,  and  gives  equally  good  if  not  better 
results.     This  is  the  so-called  epidural  method.^ 

Xegro^  reports  113  rebellious  cases  in  which  vigorous  pressure  over 
the  nerve  at  the  most  painful  part  resulted  in  recovery.  He  places 
the  patient  on  his  face,  and,  with  all  his  force,  presses  both  thumbs  upon 
the  nerve,  rolling  it  from  side  to  side  for  fifteen  seconds.  This  is  re- 
peated after  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is  then  much  less  painful  than  at 
first.  The  patient  is  relieved  of  pain  for  several  hours  and  is  enabled 
to  walk.  It  is  recommended  that  this  manipulation  be  done  about 
sLx  times  at  two-hour  intervals  every  second  or  third  day.  This  pro- 
cedure would  seem  better  calculated  to  cause  than  to  cure  a  neuritis, 
but  is  certainly  valuable  in  chronic  cases. 

Vigorous  massage  in  early  cases  has  always  seemed,  in  the  writer's 
experience,  to  increase  the  pain  and  intensify  the  trouble,  but  in  late 
cases  is  of  great  benefit,  particularly  in  building  up  the  wasted  mus- 
cles. Electricity  is  also  extensively  userl  by  some.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  recent  and  the  pain  severe,  a  majority  favor  a  broad,  positive 
sponge-electrode  over  the  nerve,  with  sufficient  unbroken  current  to 

1  "Lancet,"  London,  1893,  No.  .3633. 

2  I.  Strauss,  "Jour.  Amer.  Mod.  Assoc,"  December  1.5,  1917,  p.  2032. 
=  "Bulletin  Med.  de  Paris,"  Jan.  22,  1896. 
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redden  the  skin.  In  old  cases  the  vigorous  faradization  of  the  thigh- 
and  leg-muscles,  though  painful,  sometimes  seems  to  be  of  benefit, 
perhaps  by  the  mechanical  muscular  pressure  thus  induced.  High- 
frequency  currents  sometimes  produce  immediate  and  remarkably 
favorable  results.  So  also  do  static  sparks.  Stretching  the  sciatic 
over  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  forcibly  flexing  the  hip-joint  with  the 
knee  fully  extended  is  also  u.seful  in  late  stages. 

In  most  cases  sedatives  are  required.  INIorphin  is  the  only  certain 
anodyne,  but  its  disadvantages  in  the  face  of  a  protracted  disease  should 
postpone  its  use  to  the  last  moment.  The  coal-tar  derivatives  have 
some  effect,  and  cocain,  tV  of  a  grain  injected  near  the  nerve,  acts  very 
well.  The  best  results  will  probably  follow  complete  rest  and  salicyl- 
ates in  the  early  stages;  sciatic  or  epidural  injection  of  normal  salt 
solution  in  cases  that  do  not  promptly  yield  to  rest  and  salicylates;  and 
active  massage,  cutaneous  stimulation,  and  free  use  of  the  limb  in  pro- 
tracted cases. 

Various  springs  and  watering  places  have  gained  a  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  sciatic  neuritis.  All  furnish  hot  baths  and  much  rubl)ing 
or  rufic  massage.  The  enforced  idleness,  abundant  excretions  due  to 
drinking  the  water,  frequent  baths,  and  manipulations  are  the  factors  of 
their  success.     In  earlv  cases  such  a  course  is  often  clearlv  detrimental. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
MULTIPLE  NEURITIS. 

Under  the  terms  multiple  nmritix,  multiple  peripheral  neuritis,  poly- 
neuritis, beri-beri,  kakke,  etc.,  are  embraced  a  number  of  conditions 
which  have  groups  of  symptoms  mainly  referable  to  disturbed  functions 
of  the  peripheral  nerves.  The  old-time  distinction  between  central  and 
peripheral  organs  and  the  clinical  features  of  these  cases  directed  atten- 
tion maiidy  to  tiie  nerve-trunks  and  endings.  In  view  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  neuron  unit,  supported  by  numerous  observations 
showing  spinal  nuclear  involvement  and  even  cerebral  cortical  disturb- 
ance in  nuiltiple  neuritis,  the  term  peripheral  nuist  be  dropped.  By 
multiple  neuritis  or  polyneuritis  is  here  meant  a  malady  in  which  the 
anatomical  lesions  open  to  our  present  means  of  investigation  are  usually 
more  pronounced  in  the  nerves  than  in  the  central  organs,  and  conuiionly 
consist  of  degeneration  of  the  axis-cylinder  process.  Cases  in  which 
no  histologieal  change  is  found  caii  not  always  be  excluded,  as  many  of 
the  numei'ous  poisons  giving  rise  to  the  disease  nuiy,  so  far  as  we  can 
detect,  sometimes  produce  dynamic  modifications  alone.  It  is  also 
allowable  to  suppose  that  the  early  effects  of  such  poisons  are  perturba- 
tive  of  nerve-cell  activity,  to  which  the  degeneration  in  the  distant  axis- 
cvlinder  process  is  secondary,  and  that  if  the  poisoning  be  slight  in 
degree,  or  the  investigation  be  made  before  the  secondary  results  are 
developed,  no  change  whatever  will  be  presented.  Finer  methods,  how- 
ever, are  daily  displacing  post-mortem  ajipearanccs  v.'hich  were  formerly 
considered  normal,  and  the  dynamic  cases  are  being  steadily  brought 
within  the  domain  of  the  morphologically  abnormal.  It  is  likely  that 
p(jlyneuritis  were  better  classed  as  a  general  disease  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  preponderance  of  neuritic  conditions  has  dictated  its  de- 
scri])ti(in  in  this  connection. 

Etiology. — Polyneuritis  is  the  result  of  a  systemic  poisoning  or  of 
conditions  which  entail  depraved  nutrition,  or  of  both.  The  to.rie  mh- 
stnnci's  which  are  capable  of  pniducing  a  nniltijile  neuritis  are  most  com- 
monly alcohd]  and  lead  ;  less  frequently  arsenic,  mercury,  silver,  phos- 
phorus, sulphid  of  carbon,  oxid  of  carbon,  and  ergot.  In  Manchester, 
England,  an  epidemic  of  multiple  neuritis  was  traced  to  arsenic  in  the 
beer.^  C Vrtain  autofoxic  substances  may  be  developed  that  have  the  same 
pathogenic  power,  as  in  diabetes,  nephritis,  and  intestinal  disturliauce. 

The  infections  furnish  another  group  of  causative  agents.  Most  of 
the  infectious  fevers — typhoid,  typhus,  the  exanthemata,  erysipelas,  puer- 
peral infection,  acute  rheumatism,  influenza,  and,  above  all,  diphtheria — 
are  occasionally  followed  by  a  multiple  neuritis,  which  usually  ap])ears 
during  convalescence.  Even  whoo])ing-cough  has  been  complicated  !)y 
multiple  neuritis.'     In  rare  instances  the  neuritic  disturbance  appears 

'  J.  S.  Bury,  "Br.  Med.  Jour.,"  Dec.  1,  1900. 
^Eshner,  "Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,"  Jan.  10,  1903. 
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early  in  these  infectious  diseases,  and  again  rarely  it  may  follow  them 
after  a  considerable  period  of  time,  even  after  several  months  have  inter- 
vened.    The  related  toxins  are  assumed  to  be  the  determining  agents. 

Syphilis  and  tuhercuhms  have  both  been  cited  as  causal  of  poly- 
neuritis. Undoubtedly  they  both  predispose  to  it  by  the  systemic  de- 
pression they  occasion,  and  both  are  capable  of  producing  a  local  neuritis 
by  tlieir  specific  proliferations.  The  anesthetic  form  of  leprosy  is  fre- 
quently marked  by  a  polyneuritis  which  is  actually  a  peripheral  disease 
and  due  to  the  invasion  of  the  nerve-trunks  by  the  bacillus  lepne. 
Malaria  can  undoubtedly  produce  it.  Eisenlohr,  in  Honiburg,  and 
Graeme  Hammond,  in  Connecticut,  have  reported  small  cjtidcmii's  of  the 
disease,  which  also  in  the  ibrni  of  beri-beri  is  common  in  certain  parts  of 
Asia,  South  America,  and  on  shipboard  during  long  voyages. 

Cachexias  of  all  sorts,  but  es]iecially  those  associated  with  cancer, 
are  likclv  to  develop  polyneuritis  ;  nsiially,  however,  combined  with 
changes  in  tiie  spinal  cord.  Old  ar/e,  and  especially  old  age  maikiMl 
by  extreme  arteriosclerosis  and  atheroma,  may  be  the  occasion  of  tiie 
disease  by  failure  of  nutrition  botii  in  tiic  tropjiic  ~pinal  a])paratus 
and  in  the  jierijihcral  ncrvc-trimks.  Multiple  neuritis  occmh-s  infre- 
quently before  adult  age.  In  children  it  is  usually  due  to  infection, 
es])ccially  dipiitheria,  measles,  and  influenza.  ]Mncli  more  rarely  it  is 
caused  in  childhood  by  lead  or  arsenic.  Arsenic  has  caused  ]'oly- 
neuritis  in  some  cases  of  chorea  where  it  has  been  too  freely  ii-ed. 
After  adult  age  is  reached  all  forms  are  comparatively  common. 
Alcoiiolic  |>olyneuritis  is  most  frequent  between  thirty  and  forty.  The 
senile  and  atheromatous  forms  appear  only  after  sixty.  Women  fur- 
nish the  greater  proportion  of  alcoholic  cases  ;  men,  of  the  rheumatic  and 
toxemic  varietv.  Occupation  plays  a  large  part.  Painters,  plumbers, 
ty])e-setters,  rubber-workers,  match-factory  enq)loyees  and  (■inployecs  in 
white-lead  factories,  and  lead-miners  are  especially  exposed.  N'arious 
other  pursuits  requiring  the  use  of  lead,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  or  the 
handling  of  s])irituous  liquors,  the  last  by  indulgence,  furnish  many 
cases.  Very  often  more  than  one  cause  is  operative,  as  wiien  tubercu- 
losis leads  to  constant  alcoholic  stimulation,  or  the  onset  of  phy-^ical  or 
mental  depression  in  an  alcoholic  precipitates  the  attack  of  polyneuritis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Lexions  in  the  Xervc.y. — In  the  very  great 
majority  of  eases  the  comlition  found  in  the  nerve-trunk  i'^  one  of  degen- 
eration comparal)le  to  that  caused  l)y  traumatism,  with  the  difference  that 
in  polvneuritis  the  nerves  show  many  axis-cylinders  in  a  comparatively 
normal  condition.  Indeed,  all  grades  of  Wallerian  degeneration  may  be 
encountered  in  a  single  nerve,  the  filjers  being  differently  affected  by 
the  toxic  agent.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  intensity  of  the  toxic  pro- 
cess and  the  duration  of  the  disease  will  ]>roduee  corresiionding  modifi- 
cations in  the  nutrition  of  the  axis-cylinder.  It  is  possible  that  event- 
ually we  will  be  able  to  distinguish  a  variation  in  the  legeneration 
pnxhiced  by  the  various  provocative  agents,  but  at  jiresent  they  escape 
detection.  The  (U'generation  following  lead-poisoning  is  apparently 
identical  with  that  caused  by  toxins.  The  intensity  of  the  neuritis 
generally  decreases  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centers.    Hyi)eremia 
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of  the  endo-  and  perineurium  is  frequently  observable.  In  addition  to 
the  axis-cylinder  changes  in  some  cases,  usually  those  of  long  standing, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  adventitia.  A  considerable  thickening  of  the 
nerve-trunk  results.  This  fibrous  proliferation  may  even  be  excessive  aud 
at  exjiosed  jioints  sometimes  produces  nodular  enlargements.  Syphilitic, 
leprous,  and  tubercular  changes  incident  to  these  various  diseases  are  also 
encountered.  In  the  leprous  form  the  nerve  may  also  contain  the  char- 
acteristic bacilli.  Ceni,i  Crocq,^  and  others,  by  inoculation  experiments 
in  lower  animals,  have  produced  the  same  changes  in  the  nerves  and  in 
the  spinal  cord  as  are  fouud  in  human  subjects,  but  not  in  the  brain. 

Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  a  considerable  and  constantly  grow- 
ing number  of  cases  the  cellular  parts  and  even  the  conduction  tracts  of 
the  spinal  cord  have  shown  involvement.  Oertel,  Dejerine,  and  Peniice 
have  described  lesions  of  the  anterior  horns  in  diphtheric  neuritis.  Many, 
among  them  Finlay,  Achard,Schaeffer,  Larkin  aud  Jellitie,^  and  Clarke,^ 
have  noted  the  same  thing  in  alcoholic  neuritis.  Others  again,  as  Tiiiersch 
and  Rosenbach,  recognize  a  simple  atropliy  of  the  cornual  cells  in  lead- 
palsy.  The  cells  of  Clarke's  column  and  the  fibers  of  the  posterior  and 
cerebellar  tracts  have  presented  diifuse  lesions  of  an  inflanunatory  and 
degenerative  nature.  This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Herzog.^ 
Ilenschen  '  records  a  case  of  typical  dijihtheric  polyneuritis  followed  l)y 
acute  disseminate  sclerosis.  The  spinal  cellular  changes  consist  either 
(if  a  changed  crenelated  form  with  vacuolation,  or  of  changes  of  an  in- 
flammatory character,  sometimes  with  hemorrhages.  The  lesions  of  the 
spinal  white  matter  are  principally  degenerative. 

Lesions  of  the  Brain. — Pernice  and  Scagliosi '  in  diphtheric  cases 
found  the  principal  changes  in  the  brain,  eereliellnm,  and  cord,  and  re- 
ferred them  to  circulatory  disturl>ance  followed  by  degenerative  changes 
and  hemorrhage.  The  cortical  cells  showed  atrophic  degeneration, 
which,  as  in  the  cord,  especially  affected  their  protoplasmic  prolonga- 
tions. The  well-known  effects  of  alcohol  and  lead  on  the  cerebrum  are 
also  found.  Pchio,*  experimenting  on  animals  with  poisonous  doses 
of  alcohol,  found  l)y  appropriate  stains  that  many  of  the  cortical  cells  were 
changed  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  presence  of  psychical  symptoms  in 
many  cases  of  pcjlyneuritis  abundantly  proves  that  the  affection  is  one 
that  does  not  spare  the  highest  nervous  apparatus. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  of  polyneuritis  no  changes  have 
been  detected.  Thus  Hosche,'  in  a  carefully  examined  ease  of  wide- 
spread diphtheric  palsy,  found  absolutely  no  change,  even  in  the  muscles 
which  had  been  paralyzed.  He,  therefore,  attributes  the  symjrtoms  to 
toxins  which  operated  without  causing  anatomical  changes.  The  optic 
nerve,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  cerebral  structure,  is  often  affected  in  polyneur- 
itis. We  have  here  to  recall  the  whole  list  of  toxic  amblyopias. 
Alcohol  again   plays  the   most  frequent    part.     The  medulla  and  tlie 

1  "  Rif.  Med.,"  Feb.  5,  1896.  2  "  Rev.  Men.  des  Mai.  de  I'Enfance,"  Sept.,  1895. 

3  "  Jled.  Rec,"  July  8,  1809.  ■"  "  Br.  Med.  Jour.,"  Sept.  12,  190.3. 

5  "Deutsch.  Zeitschr.  fur  Nervenheilk.,"  Bd.  .37,  1909. 

8  "  Fortschritte  der  Medicin,"  1896.  '  "  Rif.  Med.,"  Oct.,  1895. 

8  "Centralhlatt  f.  Nervenh.  u.  Psych.,"  March,  189-5. 

°  "Muncli.  med.  Wochens.,"  March  12,  1895. 
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cranial-nerve  nuclei  are  subject  to  the  same  changes  as  the  analogous 
portions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Lesions  in  the  Muscles. — The  muscles  supplied  by  tlie  affected  nerves 
in  polyneuritis  undergo  changes  similar  to  those  in  simple  neuritis 
or  in  nerve-division,  but  usually  less  in  degree.  The  escape  of  numer- 
ous fibrils  in  the  nerve-trunks  is  probaVjly  to  be  correlated  with  the  per- 
sistence of  numerous  apparently  normal  fibers  in  the  atrophied  muscles. 
Another  and  important  feature,  however,  is  added,  and  tiiat  is  the  ten- 
dency to  fibrous  hyperplasia  in  the  affected  muscles,  constituting  in  well- 
marked  cases  an  interstitial  myositis,  which,  in  its  turn,  may  act  detriment- 
ally upon  the  sarcode  elements.  This  muscular  fibrosis  also  explains  in 
j)art  some  of  the  tendinous  contracture  deformities  of  late  cases.  The 
presumption  is  that  an  element  of  irritation  is  present  which  acts  through 
the  ai)parently  normal  nerve-fibrils,  though  Babinski  is  disjwsed  to  attril)- 
ute  it  to  the  pathogenic  effect  of  the  toxic  agent  directly  on  the  muscle. 

Changes  in  the  trophic  and  secretory  functions  of  the  nerve  are,  like 
the  motor  and  sensory,  less  pronounced  than  in  a  simple  neuritis,  but 
do  appear,  and  are  marked  by  disappearance  of  the  fatty  paniiicuhis,  by 
thinned  and  glossy  skin,  vascular  disturbances,  mottling,  e<lema,  lack  of 
perspiration,  and  by  modified  growth  of  hair,  nails,  and  epithelium. 

Symptoms. —  I'Ik'  syui]itiims  arising  fiom  so  wide-spread  a  dis- 
ease are  corresjwndingly  varied.  It  is  necessary  to  take  them  up  sys- 
tematically, but  it  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  they  are  symmetrical,  as 
a  rule,  affecting  both  sides  of  the  body  in  a  similar  manner.  This  might 
be  expected  from  a  toxic  cause  of  systemic  distribution.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  that  the  symptoms  usually  commence  fir>t  on  one  side  and 
frequently  are  sliglitly  more  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other 
throughout  the  disease.  They  may  be  alternately  exaggerated  on  the  two 
sides.  Some  toxic  agents,  as  lead,  affect  more  especially  the  upper  extrem- 
ities ;  others,  ])articularly  alcohi)l,  principally  involve  the  lower.  Again, 
in  some  cases  tlie  motor  symptoms  predominate  ;  in  others,  the  sensory. 

Muscular  and  Motor  Symptoms. —  Tlie  Lower  Extremities. — The 
motor  disturbance  in  polyneuritis  is  principally  one  of  deficit,  a  paresis 
tiiat  in  severe  cases  reaches  complete  paralysis.  It  is  most  marked  at 
tlie  distal  extremities  of  the  limbs,  and  in  tlie  great  majoritv  of  cases 
affects  first  and  most  the  extensor  muscles.  In  the  lower  extremity  the 
extensors  of  the  toes,  the  peroneal  muscles,  and  the  dorsal  flexors  of 
the  foot  are  the  ones  usually  most  implicated.  In  marked  cases  foot- 
drop  is  complete.  The  foot  falls  into  line  with  the  leg  and  the  plantar 
surface  turns  inward,  passively  pro<luciiig  an  ecpiinovarus  position  wiien 
the  patient  is  recumbent,  or  when  the  foot  is  raised  from  the  floor  (Figs. 
115  and  1 1 6).  In  milder  eases  the  patient  can  not  raise  the  toes  from  the 
floor  while  standing  on  the  heels,  or,  in  other  words,  can  not  dorsallv 
flex  the  foot  beyond  a  right  angle.  The  toes  remain  in  a  flexed,  bunched 
position,  and  can  not  be  extended  or  separated.  Efibrts  against  resist- 
ance at  once  disclose  the  weakness  of  these  muscles.  A  peculiar  and 
chfiraeteri.^tie  gait  is  developed.  In  order  to  clear  the  ground  the  patient 
is  compelled  to  raise  tiie  foot  by  flexing  the  thigh.  The  leg  is  then 
thrown  forward  like  a  flail  ;  the  toe  is  |iendent  ;  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot  is  depressed  and   brought  to  the  ground  toe  first,  or  in  a  flat-footed 
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manner,  or  the  (inter  border  of  the  foot  strikes  the  floor  first.  The 
other  foot  is  tlien  advanced  in  pi-ccisely  the  same  manner.  From  this 
high  knee-action  Charcot  denominated  the  gait  "  ste])page."  The  daug- 
Hng  font  sometimes  wears  the  boot  at  the  toe  and  frequently  scrapes  up 
the  dirt  of  the  pavement.  In  very  rare  instances  a  contrary  position 
of  the  foot  and  an  opposite  sort  of  gait  has  been  produced  by  loss  of 
power    in    the    calf-muscles,    the    anterior    group   being    spared.     The 


Fig.  115.— Drop-foot  ami  deformities  in  itlcoliolic  multiple  neuritis. 


Fig  116. — Gait  in  multiple  neuritis,  sliowing  the  high  knee-actiou  aud  tlte  Uaugliug  fuut  descending  by 

its  toe  and  outer  border. 


ing  Vn-ings  the  lieel  tii>t   to  the  grou 
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patient  in  such  cases  in  wa 

with  the  foot  everted  and  dtjrsaliy  flexed 

When  the  thigh-extensors  are  also  affected  and  the  muscles  at  the  root 
of  the  limb  are  weakened,  the  use  of  the  member  becomes  well-uigh 
impo.ssible.  A  paresis  of  the  extensors  of  the  knee  is  often  associated 
with  that  of  the  leg  muscles  in  alcoholic  polyneuritis.  As  above  indicated, 
the  loss  of  power  may  be  trifling  or  absolute.  While  the  muscle-groups 
enumerated  are  most  affected,  their  opponents  also  lose  power,  but  in 
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less  degree.  The  loss  of  synergv  alune  woiikl  account  for  much  of  theic 
weakness,  but  the  neuritic  process  does  not  entirely  spare  them,  and  in 
severe  cases  of  long  standing  they  also  waste. 

The  Upper  Extremitiei^. — The  distal  segments  of  the  upjier  ex- 
tremities, as  in  the  lower  limbs,  are  principally'  involved.  The  muscles 
of  the  forearms  and  hands  are  most  affected.  In  polyneuritis  the  mus- 
cles under  the  control  of  the  musculospiral  are  usually  the  first  to  sutfer, 
the  most  involved,  and  tlie  last  to  recover.  Drop-irrl.yf,  the  attitude 
characteristic  of  musculospiral  palsy  (see  p.  299),  is,  therefore,  a  promi- 
nent deformity,  and  the  disability  of  the  hand  conforms  to  this  type,  but 
the  supinator  longus  often  escapes.  In  some  instances,  to  the  drop-wrist 
is  added  tiie  deformity  characteristic  of  a  median-nerve  pal^y,  and  the 
claw-hand  or  a|)e-liand  is  developed.  The  postcarpal  tumor  may  also 
apjiear.  In  still  rarer  cases  the  deltoid,  biceps,  long  supinator,  spinati, 
and  sliort  supinator  first  suifer,  but  ordinarily  they  are  involved,  if 
affected  at  all,  after  the  fi)rearm-  and  hand-muscles  have  been  invaded. 
Tliese  functional  groupings  of  tlie  jialsies  of  poly  neurit!,-,  again  furni>ii 
us  with  evidence  of  the  essentially  nuclear  character  of  the  lesion. 

The  tnmk-muscles  are  sometimes  also  M'eakened,  but  only  after  the 
paresis  of  the  extremities  has  become  pronounced.  Standing,  walking, 
and  even  sitting  may  thereby  be  enfeebled  or  completely  prevented. 

The  musclets  of  the  neck  and  face  in  very  severe  and  extensi\'e  cases 
may  be  affected,  as  may  the  muscles  of  the  eyes,  tongue,  throat, 
larynx,  diaphragm,  of  respiration,  and  of  the  iieart  itself  Involvement 
of  the  muscles  of  tlie  throat,  jjulate,  and  accommodative  visual  appa- 
ratus is  a  characteristic  combination  in  diphtheric  palsv.  Brunton  i 
calls  attention  to  a  mask-like  face,  frequently  seen  in  the  alcoholic 
variety  of  multiple  neuritis,  attecting  particularly  the  jHirtion  of  the  face 
between  the  eyes  and  lips. 

Elvrlrieal  Chaiif/ex. — Owing,  pmbalily,  to  the  variable  amount  of  in- 
jury and  irritation  in  the  nerves,  electrical  tests  in  polyneuritis  give  all 
possible  changes  from  the  normal  in  ditterent  cases,  anil  fre(|Uentlv  at 
different  periods  in  the  same  case.  Not  infrequently  in  the  earlv  davs 
of  the  disease  electrical  excitability  to  fiiradic  and  galvanic  euirents  is 
somewhat  increased.  This  lasts  but  a  short  time,  when  diminished 
faradic  response  is  presente<l,  and  may  be  attended  in  i-are  instances  bv 
voltaic  diminution,  a  purely  quantitative  change.  More  frequentlv  and 
customarily,  as  faradic  excitability  diminishes,  the  voltaic  current  aui^- 
ments  in  ])ower  and  eventually  presents  some  or  all  of  the  items  of  tjie 
reaction  of  degeneration  (see  p.  47).  Complete  al)olition  of  electrical 
response  to  the  galvanic  etn-rent  is,  however,  rare,  even  in  the  severest 
cases.  Popoff^  contends  that  diminution  of  electrical  responses  ma v  Ije 
detected  long  before  paresthesia  is  noticed.  Erb  has  notice<l  that  with 
the  increased  voltaic  responses  sometimes  ini/oidvma  can  be  easily  produeed. 
A  shar|)  blow  across  the  muscles  with  the  handle  of  a  percussion  ham- 
mer, especially  near  the  tendinous  portions,  produces  localized  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle-fibers,  causing  a  swelling  that  lasts  for  several  minutes. 
Miixcu/ar  alrophi/  follows  the  nuiscular  enfeeblement,  which  in  its 
turn  is  usually  preceded  by  sensory  disturbances.  The  muscular  tone 
»  "  Br.  Mid.  Jciiir.,"  Due.  1,  lOUO.  =  "  Xeurol.  Centralbl.,"  I'JOO. 
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sinks  as  the  paralytic  features  develop  aud  amyotrophia  is  promptly  added. 
In  rare  cases  tlie  loss  of  power  is  pronounced  and  yet  the  muscular  masses 
retain  their  usual  eonfiirmation  and  electrical  responses,  but  uraduallv 
their  swelling  curves  are  replaced  by  straigiit  lines  or  even  by  hollows 
and  the  wasting  in  extreme  eases  apparently  denudes  the  bones  of  every- 
thing but  the  dermal  and  fibrous  structures.  A  polvneuritis  may  stop 
at  any  jioint  or  attain  any  degree  of  intensity.  The  muscular  atrophy 
necessarily  shows  corresponding  variations.  As  the  paralytic  features 
preponderate  in  the  extremities  and  particularly  in  the  distal  portion  of 
the  limbs,  the  amyotroijhia  is  most  marked  in  the  same  positions.  We, 
therefore,  find  it  ordinarily  in  the  hands  and  feet,  in  the  forearm  and 
below  the  knee,  but  there  is  no  voluntary  muscle  that  may  not  be  in- 
volved, and  even  the  internal  viscera  are  not  inmnme.  In  some  cases 
a  thick  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat  or  an  edematous  condition  mav  dis- 
guise the  wasting  of  the  muscles. 

Other  Jfotnr  Dixiiirhancrx. — The  lack  of  muscular  balance  in  some 
eases  and  the  diiuinution  of  nuiscular  strength,  wheniA'cr  ])ronounecd, 
may  be  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of  coarse  tremblinr/,  -which  is  likely 
to  appear  on  \-oluntary  effort  or  when  the  muscles  are  strongly  exerted. 
This,  taken  with  the  disturbed  sensation,  especially  in  the  fingers,  leads 
to  much  r/iniixhirss  in  the  smaller  CdJh'dinate  movements  of  the  hand. 
]\Iost  patients  early  find  difficulty  in  picking  up  small  objects,  buttoning 
their  clothing,  etc.  For  similar  reasons  they  are  not  so  precise  in  the 
use  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  from  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  feet 
they  sway  and  sometimes  fall  in  attempting  to  stand  Mith  closed  eyes. 
The  g~iit  may  also  appear  ataxic,  l)ut  in  the  sitting  or  recumbent  ])osi- 
tion  these  patients  direct  the  movements  of  their  lower  extremities  with 
as  much  exactness  as  their  limited  power  will  allow.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  movements  of  the  upper  limbs.  The  apparent  ataxia  nuist  usu- 
ally be  attril)Uted  to  nuiscular  weakness.  Fibri/far;/  tirltchiiKj  in  the 
atrophic  muscles  is  frequently  seen.  Cramps  sometimes  occur  upon 
effort  being  made  after  a  period  of  repose,  or  spontaneously,  or  after 
the  use  of  a  comparatively  mild  faraclic  current.  Patients  very  fre- 
quently complain  of  cram])s,  and  of  cram]>ed  jiositions.  Hyperesthesia 
and  other  >cnsory  disorders  probably  lead  to  such  complaints. 

Contractu rci  are  very  prone  to  develop.  Their  disalding  character 
can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  the  more  so  as  the  malposition  to 
which  they  give  rise  can  usually  be  prevented  by  proper,  early  manage- 
ment. Tiiey  arise :  (1)  In  part  from  the  lack  of  balance  in  the  nniscles 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  limbs  ;  (2)  in  part  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  flexors  to  impose  upon  the  joints  a  position  of  demiflexion;  (.3)  in 
part  from  the  action  of  gravity,  and  (4)  in  great  part  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  fibrosis  and  fibrotendinous  retraction  in  the  mus- 
cles incident  to  the  cliscase.  From  these  causes  the  foot-drop  becomes 
a  fixture.  Attempts  to  dorsally  flex  the  ankle-joint  are  stopped  abruptly 
by  the  rigid,  shortened  heel-tendon,  which  alone  impedes  the  joint's  move- 
ments. A  similar  condition  is  often  present  at  tlie  knee,  elbow,  wrist, 
and  even  at  the  hip  and  shoulder.  In  exceptional  cases  tenotomies  are 
eventually  required  to  enable  the  patient  to  put  the  heels  to  the  floor. 

The  Reflej-cs: — The  cutaneous  reflexes  in  the  parts  affected  by  a  poly- 
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neuritus  may  be  normal,  but  are  usually  diminished  in  activity  and 
sometimes  abolished.  The  tendon  reflexes  are  almost  always  diminished 
or  abolished  in  the  limbs  that  are  most  affected,  but,  of  course,  only  in 
the  muscles  that  sutfer.  The  Achilles  jerk  may  be  abolished  and  the 
knee-jerk  present,  or  there  may  be  some  difference  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body.  In  well-marked  cases,  however,  the  ankle,  knee,  wrist,  and 
elbow  reflexes  are  usually  greatly  diminished  and  often  wanting.  Occa- 
sionally in  slight  cases,  and  then  usually  only  at  first,  the  reflexes  may 
be  very  active,  or  even  exaggerated,  but  clonus  is  never  encountered. 
The  orr/anic  reflexes  governing  the  intestine  and  bladder  are  very  rarely 
impaired  and  ]>ractically  never  abolished.  Sphineteric  control  is,  there- 
fore, maiiitaini'd. 

Sensory  Symptoms. — The  sensory  disturbances  of  polyneuritis  are 
usually  the  first  to  appear,  the  last  to  cease,  an<l  they  often,  even  more 
than  the  paralytic  features,  distress  and  worry  tlie  patient.  Popoff,i 
liowever,  contends  that  reduced  f'aradie  reactions  are  the  earliest  symp- 
toms, and  tiie  author  has  foretold  multij)le  neuritis  in  aleoiiolic  cases  by 
thediminislied  knee-jerks  weeks  before  there  was  any  com])laint  of  pares- 
thesia. Most  cases  begin  by  parcatlunid  in  the  extri'mities,  which  the 
patients  describe  by  such  W(jrds  as  tingling,  nuiuliness,  dumi)ne^s,  pins 
and  needles,  coldness,  heat,  crawling,  tickling,  and  similar  expressions. 
Tiiey  shortly  notice  that  tactile  imj)ressions  produce  abnormal  sensations, 
and  it  often  re(piires  careful  questioning  and  examination  to  determine 
whethei' tlie  <'()nditi(>n  is  one  of  hypersensitiveness,  blimted  sensitiveness, 
or  botli  combined.  A  ligiit  stroke  with  a  featiier  may  give  rise  to  a  dis- 
tinct sensation  of  tingling,  when  the  patient  can  not  tell  wliether  lie  has  a 
small  object,  such  as  a  j)in,  between  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  thumb,  or 
may  not  be  able  to  recognize  such  a  familiar  object  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
As  a  rule,  these  sensory  disturbances  are  ]>ersistent  when  once  established, 
and  only  change  gradually  for  the  better  or  worse.  In  extent  they  j)resent 
the  greatest  differences,  depending  ujion  the  activity  of  the  neuritis  and 
its  du''ation.  Commencing  usually  in  the  finger-tips  and  in  the  toes  and 
soles  of  the  feet,  they  gradually  extend  up  the  limbs,  enveloping  them 
as  if  thev  were  submi'rged  in  some  loose  material  like  cotton  or  shavings. 
Connnonlv  the  tlisturbance  does  not  go  above  the  elbow  and  knees,  but 
may  reach  the  roots  of  the  limbs  and  invade  the  trunk.  Th^se  areas  of 
dysesthesia  are  not  sharply  bounded,  but  gradually  merge  into  the  normal 
fields.  In  a  lunnber  of  eases  similar  parestliesias  are  felt  in  tlie  face, 
lips,  and  tongue  at  an  early  stage  of  the  malady. 

As  the  disease  advances,  these  persistent  subjective  sensory  svmp- 
toms  become  aggravated  and  frequently  marked  by  crises  of  intense 
suffering,  which  are  usually  of  the  same  character  in  a  given  case,  but 
vary  widely  in  different  ]Kitients.  One  will  comjilain  of  the  most  intense 
pain  ;  anotlu'r  suffers  with  burning  sen.sitions  and  wants  cold  applied  ;  a 
third  feels  that  the  extremities  are  cold  to  freezing  and  in  a  warm  room 
bundles  them  with  woolens.  As  a  rule,  when  pain  or  sensorv  suffering 
is  pronoiniced  it  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  often 
deprives  the  patient  of  sleej)  and  is  an  exhausting  element  in  the  case. 
Sensibility  to  touch,  ])ressure,  painful  impressions,  and  temperature 
may  also  undergo  marked  changes,  which  are  infinitelv  varied.  The 
'  •■  Xeurol.  Centrallil.,"  No.  13,  I'l  i(i. 
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cutaneous  sen-atious  are  disturbed  in  areas  rouglily  corresponding  to  the 
paresthetic  distribution  and  the  motor  loss.  Early  in  th.ese  cases,  when 
the  irritative  conditions  in  the  nerve  are  probably  at  their  niaxinunu, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  hi/jx'resthcsia.  The  patients  may  complain  that  their 
stockings  feel  as  though  full  of  knots,  that  the  bedding  feels  as  if  made  of 
ropes,  and  in  various  phrases  express  the  exaggerated  modifications  of 
touch.  Light  contact  may  be  painful.  Pressure  on  the  nerve-trunks  and 
on  the  muscular  masses  usually  develops  marked  tenderness,  and  in  severe 
cases  may  evoke  a  painful  crisis.  In  many  marked  cases  some  dissocia- 
tion of  cutaneous  sensations  is  observed.  The  pain  and  temperature 
sensations  may  be  diminished  more  than  tactile  impressions,  or  touch 
may  be  abolislied,  the  contact  giving  rise  to  pain  or  discomll)rt,  which 
may  not  be  properly  located.  In  cases  where  the  local  conditions  of 
wasting,  anesthesia,  and  electrical  tests  indicate  marked  nerve-degenera- 
tion, the  patient  may  still  complain  of  pains,  burning,  etc.  In  late  cases 
uncsthdic  features  are  nearly  always  present,  but  it  is  rare  for  them  to 
reach  a  complete  degree.  ISome  modifications  of  the  muscular  and  joint 
sense  are  also  encountered,  so  that  the  blindfolded  patient  may  have  un- 
certain knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  limbs.  The  transmission  of 
all  forms  of  cutaneous  sensation  may  be  slightly  retarded,  and  generally 
all  forms  are  uniformly  decreased. 

Various  toxic  substances  differ  in  the  sensory  disturbances  they  ])r(j- 
duce.  Some,  with  alcohol  and  grip  at  the  head,  produce  marked  painful 
disortlers  of  sensation  ;  while  others,  of  which  lead  and  diphtheria  are 
the  chief,  mainly  cause  motor  impairment, — another  argument  for  the 
central  location  of  the  disturbing  element. 

Ocular  Symptoms. —  Msion. — Among  the  special  senses,  that  of 
vision  is  the  fme  ]M-inci]ially,  if  not  alone,  affected.  Many  of  the  sub- 
stances capaljle  of  ])roducing  a  polyneuritis  also  engender  a  toxic 
amblyopia.  Tiiese  are  especially  alcohol,  lead,  arsenic,  and  the  carbon 
gases.  (For  the  special  symptoms  which  pertain  to  them,  reference 
should  be  made  to  p.  107,  and  to  special  works.)  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  even  a  jironounced  optic  jiapillitis,  retracted  fields,  color 
scotomata,  and  considerably  reduced  vision  may  fail  to  attract  a  patient's 
attention  and  must  )je  intelligently  sought.  In  the  toxic  cases  the  con- 
dition is  bilateral  and  symmetrical,  and  usually  of  insidious  development. 

Motion. — Squints  and  diplopia  haye  been  noted  as  frequently  as  once 
in  ten  times  in  di])htheritic  neuritis  (Reiiiak)  and  occur  also,  but  less  fre- 
quently, in  tiie  alcoholic  form.  They  ai'e  due  usually  to  a  neuritis  of  tiie 
oculomotor  nerves,  but  sometimes  to  nuclear  involvement,  when  tiiey  are 
commonly  attended  with  apoplectic  features  and  ai'e  of  sudden  onset.  The 
motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball  may  be  affected  equally  or  singly,  producing 
corresponding  deviations,  ptosis,  etc.  Conimoidv  single  muscles  are 
jKiralyzed,  a  complete  oplithalmoplegia  being  usuallv  of  nuclear  origin. 

The  Pupils. — In  rare  cases  of  polyneuritis  the  pupils  have  been 
affected.  Dilatation,  contraction,  and  inequality  have  been  noted  by 
various  observers.  The  pupillary  reflexes,  however,  are  generally  un- 
impaired, and  the  Argyll-lvobertson  phenomenon  is  not  seen.  Brunton 
contends  that  the  pupillary  response  for  accommodation  is  sometimes 
lost,  that  for  light  remaining  active,  the  converse  of  the  Argyll-Robertson 
phenomenon. 
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Accommodation  is  often  disturbed  in  diphtlieric  neuritis,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms.  Here,  too,  the  pupils  remain 
active.  As  a  result  of  the  paralysis  of  accommodation  vision  for  near 
objects  is  reduced.  This  can  be  detected  even  in  very  yonuij  children 
by  asking  them  to  note  a  pin-hole  in  a  calling  card.  For  older 
patients  j)rinted  characters  are  blurred  and  illegible. 

Trophic  and  General  Conditions. — In  addition  to  the  muscular 
atropiiy,  the  trophic  disturbance  is  manifest  in  the  extremities,  especially 
toward  the  digits.  Tlie  skin  is  ill-nourished,  cold,  muddy  in  com- 
plexion, often  turgid  and  reddened.  It  is  often  glossy  alxiut  the  nails 
and  the  fingers  are  tipercd  witii  overiianging,  claw-like  nails,  which  the 
patient  sometimes  refuses  to  trim  owing  to  the  tenderness  and  hyperes- 
thesia. Edema  is  not  infrequent  and  rarely  an  extra  deposit  of  fat  is 
encountered,  but  ordinarily  the  fat  disappears  early.  Perspiration  is 
reduced,  or  more  rarely  increased,  causing  a  sodflen  crumljling  of  the 
epidermis.  The  nails  and  hairs  may  become  coarse,  stiff,  and  fragile. 
Herpetic  eruptions,  erythema,  and  ulcerations,  so  frefjuent  in  an  ordinary 
neuritis,  are  very  uncommon. 

The  general  nutrition  is  usually  greatly  reduced  and  slight  elevations 
of  temperature  are  common.  In  the  infectious  forms  fever  may  naturally 
be  expected.  The  prokmged  toxic  or  cachectic  state,  which  usually 
antedates  the  onset  of  the  polyneuritis,  accounts  for  much  of  the  physi- 
cal depression,  but  some  of  it  is  ajiiiarently  due,  and  its  continuance  is 
partly  attributable,  to  the  lowered  functional  a<'tivity  that  ])crvades  the 
entire  nervous  system.  In  severe  and  prolonged  cases  ditfienlty  in 
swallowing,  an  inactive  stomach  and  intestine,  a  weakened  heart  and 
failing  circulation,  the  c<intinuance  of  pain,  with  perhajis  insomnia  and 
mental  disturbance,  ])roduce  a  marantic  depression  that  ends  fatally  or 
destrovs  resistive  power  against  acute  infections  such  a-;  ]ineuni!iiiia. 
But  usually  the  general  state  <'an  be  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  level. 

Mental  Symptoms. — Following  Korsakoff,  a  number  of  writers  have 
sought  to  delimit  a  psychosis  peculiar  to  polyneuritis.  It  was  pointed 
out  bv  Colella'  that  such  mental  disturbance  occuiTcd  only  when 
the  patient  was  liereditarilv  neuropathic.  ^Vniong  others,  Ferrari  ^  has 
shown  rather  conclusively  that  this  so-called  ])olyneuritic  psychosis  is 
merely  the  mental  state  that  marks  chronic  poisoning  by  alcohol,  lead, 
and  other  toxic  sul)-;tances,  and  has  something  in  common  with  the  con- 
fusioual  insanity  that  sometimes  follows  infectious  fevers.  Charcot 
maintained  that  it  was  related  solely  to  alcohol,  but  Bury  3  has  noted  it 
in  the  IManchester  epidemic  due  to  arsenic  in  veiy  moderate  beer  drinkers. 
Even  here,  however,  an  alcoholic  influence  can  not  be  denied.  However, 
the  ;K<sociation  of  mental  disturbance  with  polyneuritis  is  extremely  com- 
mon and  in  slight  degrees  is  easily  overlooked.  It  is  most  often  en- 
countered in  the  alcoholic  variety,  then  in  lead  cases  and  the  infectious 
multiple  neuritides.  In  some  cases  the  mental  condition  precedes  the 
appi-arance  of  neuritic  ])henomena,  but  nKU'e  commonly  follows  the  onset 
of  the  polyneuritis  and  dev<'loi)s  progressively  with  it.     It  is  first  manifest 
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in  a  change  of  temperament  and  character.  The  patient  becomes  irrita- 
ble, capricious,  and  exacting,  or  may  show  apathy  and  indolence.  This  is 
attended  or  followed  by  loss  of  sleep  and  the  nights  are  often  marked  by 
agitation  and  vague  alarm,  which  subside  with  the  day,  to  return  at 
evening.  Hallucinations  develop  as  the  malady  advances  and  may 
lead,  in  the  depressed  and  apprehensive  mental  state,  to  impulsive  acts 
of  a  selt-protective  or  defensive  character.  The  patient  may  thus  attack 
or  abuse  those  about  him  or  seek  safety  in  flight.  These  marked  men- 
tal symptoms  may  still  subside  toward  morning,  but  finally  in  some 
cases  the  delirium  persists  night  and  day.  When  this  cerebral  condition 
occurs  it  usually  appears  comparatively  early  in  the  case,  and  corre- 
sponds, perhaps,  to  those  irritative  features  that  have  been  indicated  in 
the  peripheral  nervous  apparatus.  Convulsions  sometimes  most  clearly 
and  emphatically  demonstrate  the  cortical  irritation. 

As  the  paralytic  features  develop  in  the  limbs,  a  partially  demented 
condition  obtains  lor  the  cerebriuii.  Often  the  period  of  delirium  and 
excitement  is  not  evolved,  and  the  depressed  mental  condition  is  insidi- 
ously developed  primarily.  This  is  marked  most  prominently  by  a  for- 
getfidness  which  pertains  to  the  immediate  past  experiences  and  does  not 
notably  disturb  the  patient's  recollection  of  events  and  conditions  prior 
to  the  illness.  Such  a  patient  may  talk  rationally  and  logically  on  every 
possible  subject,  but  is  likely  to  forget  what  he  has  said  or  heard  only  a 
few  moments  previously,  and  repeats  remarks  and  questions  at  short 
intervals  or  tells  the  same  story  over  and  over.  Because  of  this 
amnesia  he  is  frequently  at  fault  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  or  month, 
or  even  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  may  be  unable  to  tell  at  noon  what 
he  had  for  breakfast.  This  is  in  most  striking  contrast  with  the 
patient's  ability  to  remember  the  slightest  details  of  his  early  life,  with 
his  apparent  consciousness  of  his  surroundings,  and  with  his  ability  to 
logically  associate  facts  presented  to  him. 

In  addition  one  often  observes  what  at  first  would  seem  to  be  the 
play  of  a  diseased  imagination.  These  patients  may  assert,  perhaps  when 
already  confined  to  bed  for  months,  that  they  are  just  returned  from 
a  long  jo\n-ney,  of  which  they  give  endless  and  miimte  details,  name 
persons  encountered,  repeat  conversations  held  and  business  transacted, 
when  they  were,  in  fact,  unable  to  turn  over  in  bed.  Such  fabricatiom 
are  recounted  in  the  most  ordinary  way,  without  the  slightest  excite- 
ment, and  c(>m])]etely  forgotten  in  a  short  time.  If  we  analyze  them, 
we  find  a  mass  of  more  or  less  definite  incidents  or  purposes  transferred 
from  the  patient's  past  life  and  brought  down  to  the  date  at  which  they 
are  recounted,  the  intervening  time  having  disappeared.  Patients  will 
speak  of  having  just  seen  relatives  long  dead,  or  give  directions  for  the 
entertainment  of  persons  who  may  be  in  distant  jiarts  of  the  world.  If 
their  attention  is  called  to  these  discrepancies,  they  first  try  to  maintain 
their  statements,  but  readily  become  mentally  confused  and  uncertain. 

This  amnesic  mental  condition  may  be  developed  in  all  grades  of 
intensity,  and  may  even  proceed  to  complete  dementia.  The  bodily 
strength  and  powers  of  assimilation  usually  are  correspondingly  de- 
praved.    The  mental  disorder  passes  away  as  the  case  mends  and  the 
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minrl  is  usually  perfectly  clear  before  the  peripheral  apparatus  is  fully 
restored. 

Course  and  Special  Forms. — Polyneuritic  cases  present  many  clin- 
ical varieties  and  some  special  forms.  An  ordinary  ca.se  may  lie  outlined 
zs>  follows  :  The  first  complaint  is  of  tingling  or  formication  in  the  feet 
and  legs,  witli  occasional  pains.  After  a  few  weeks  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms are  similarly  affected  and  some  slight  lo.ss  of  muscular  strength  is 
recognized.  The  sensory  and  motor  troubles  increase.  Pain  becomes 
more  prominent  and  the  paralytic  features  invade  the  tliighs,  hips,  and 
perhaps  the  trunk  and  arms.  After  about  eight  weeks  the  malady  is 
full-fledged.  The  patient  now  walks  with  the  higii  action,  the  muscles 
of  the  extremities  are  ncjtably  wasted  and  give  the  electrical  reaction  of 
degeneration,  foot-drop  and  wrist-drop  are  well  marked,  and  the  reflexes 
are  diminished  or  abolished.  The  patient  is  uncertain  on  his  feet,  the 
legs  and  feet  readily  become  edematous,  red,  and  livid  ;  with  closed  eyes 
he  sways  and  perhaps  falls.  In  bed,  from  the  weakness  in  the  arms 
and  trunk,  he  can  not  gain  the  sitting  posture  without  help.  The  nuis- 
cles  and  nerve-trunks  are  sensitive  to  jiressure  ;  there  is  some  anestlR'sia 
or  at  least  nuich  blunting  and  retardation  of  the  cutaneous  sen-iations, 
antl  nuich  sensitiveness  in  certain  eases.  The  skin  is  dry  and  thinned 
about  the  digits  and  base  of  the  nails.  At  this  time  mental  disturb- 
ance is  likely  to  aj)pear.  After  this  state  is  reached  tlie  case  remains 
almost  stationary  for  several  months  ;  then  the  sensory  disturbances 
diminish  slowly,  the  pains  decrease,  the  anesthesia  disapjicai's ;  the 
muscles  regain  tiieir  former  proportions,  strength,  and  reactions  ;  the 
reflexes  reappear,  and  full  recovery  is  established,  after  about  twelve 
months  from  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Very  often  anesthetic  areas  be- 
come hy])eri'stlu'tic  and  tiie  pains  increase  as  regeneration  passes  down- 
ward. In  some  instances  the  disease,  instead  of  coming  to  a  standstill, 
progresses  to  a  fatality  by  involving  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  of  respira- 
tion, deglutition,  and  circulation.  Death  results  from  pneumogastric 
involvement.  In  other  eases  the  development  of  fibrotendinous  con- 
tractures disables  the  patient  after  convalescenee  until  surgically  relieved. 
Again,  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  much  varied.  It  may  com- 
mence insidiouslv  and  then  advance  with  great  rapidity,  or,  commencing 
.suddenly,  (juickly  reach  its  maximum  and  th(>n  slowly  or  quickly  sub- 
side. When  atrophy  is  well  marked,  restoration  i,-.  always  a  tedious 
affair.  ,\.s  a  rule,  in  the  cases  that  recover  full  health  is  regained,  but 
in  a  few  cases  localized  atrophies  and  contractures  remain  permanently. 

Other  clinical  varieties  depend  on  the  location  of  the  ])roniinent  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  The  cranial  nerve>,  the  upper  extremities,  or  the  lower 
limbs  mav  be  most  affected,  yome  cases  show  a  preponderance  of  motor 
disability,  others  of  sensory  disturbance.  The  rare  cases  marked  at  tirst 
by  increased  reflexes,  increased  electrical  responses,  marked  hyjieres- 
thesia,  and  ])erha])s  a  tendency  to  ilelirium,  must  not  l)e  overlooked. 

In  addition  there  is  a  small  group  of  very  acute  cases  in  which  the 
disease,  beginning  in  the  feet  and  legs,  ra])idly  invades  the  thighs,  the 
trunk,  the  upper  extremities  (commencing  in  the  fingers  and  gradually 
pas>;ing  u])  the  limbs  to  the  shoulder),  and,  finally  involving  the  dia- 
phragm and  the  bulbar  nerves,  reaches  a  fatal  temination  in  from  six 
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to  twenty  days.  By  some  writers  this  form  is  considered  identieal  with 
Landry's  paralysis,  Ijut  by  otliers  is  distinguislu^d  from  it  hv  the  disturb- 
ance of  sensation  and  reflexes  and  the  postmortem  presence  of  chanties 
in  the  nerve-trunks.  Any  sharj)  distinction  is  arbitrary  and  untenable, 
as  all  gradations  between  multiple  neuritis  and  acute  ascending  myelitis 
are  encountered.  ^ 

Certain  toxic  elements  cause  a  polyneuritis  marked  by  peculiar  and 
even  characteristic  symptom  groups  that  merit  brief  attention. 

The  alcoholic  form,  besides  being  the  most  usual  polyneuritis, 
presents  with  considerable  uniibrmity  the  following  features :  The 
lower  extremities  are  the  most  atfcctcd,  and  the  painful  sensorv  dis- 
turbances reach  their  highest  range  in  this  toxic  state.  They  are  j)ro- 
portionately  much  more  pronounced  than  the  paralytic  conditions.  The 
paresthesia  are  jiarticularly  intense  and  intolerable.  The  mnseles  and 
nerves  are  especially  sensitive,  and  cutaneous  hyperesthesia  is  ex(juisitely 
developed.  The  high-action  gait  is  usually  well  marked,  as  the  exten- 
sors of  the  leg  are  generally  affected  with  the  muscles  below  the  knee. 
Atrophy  is  well  marked  and  the  tendency  to  fibrotendinous  contracture 
is  very  strong.  Involvement  of  the  ocular  muscles  is  comjiaratively 
frequent  and  bilateral  scotomatous  amaurosis  is  common.  Of  all  forms, 
alcoholic  polyneuritis  furnishes  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of 
mental  disturbance.  Recovery  sometimes  is  comparatively  rapid  if 
alcohol  can  be  withdrawn,  but  if  the  nerve  degeneration  is  advanced  a 
very  tardy,  lingering,  and  painful  convalescence  is  the  rule.  Relapses 
are  probable,  and  a  single  indulgence  before  the  disease  is  definitely  at 
an  end  may  cause  the  most  startling  reappearance  and  exaggeration  of 
all  the  former  symptoms. 

Lead-palsy  in  tvpical  cases  presents  some  or  all  of  the  following 
conditions  .  It  usually  cdnies  on  after  ])rolonged  exposure  to  intoxication 
through  the  patient's  occu])ation,  or  l)y  the  use  of  drugs  and  cosmetics, 
or  by  drinking  contaminated  water.  The  source  of  the  lead-poisoning 
is  often  extremely  puzzling  and  requires  the  most  painstaking  search. 
The  paralytic  features  are  usually  preceded  by  colics  and  constipation, 
and  may  develop  at  a  long  period  of  months  after  the  patient  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  source  of  intoxication.  In  other  cases  the  administration 
of  alkaline  iodids  to  one  impregnated  with  lead,  but  showing  no  marked 
svmptoms  of  it,  may  precipitate  the  neuritis.  Tlie  upper  extremities 
are  first  and  almost  exclusively  affected.  In  children,  however,  the  lower 
extremities  may  suffer  equally.  The  distribution  of  the  palsy  is  prac- 
tically symmetrical,  but  the  right  hand  is  most  disabled  in  right-handed 
patients,  the  opposite  hand  in  the  left-handed.  Sensory  disturbance 
in  the  hands  is  practically  aljsent,  but  if  the  legs  are  affected  cutan- 
eous sensibility  is  changed  and  pains  are  usually  present  below  the  knees. 
The  muscular  wasting  is  prominent,  and  in  some  cases  seems  to  be  the 
primal  disorder,  bringing  these  cases  into  apparent  relation  with  the 
myopathies.  Most  cases  show  the  wrist-drop  feature,  but  arm  and 
shoulder  t}jjes  may  be  encountered  alone  or  may  be  gradually  added  to 
the  first  form,  establishing  an  appearance  of  relationship  with  the  spinal 
myopathies.  The  escape  of  the  supinator  longus,  which  is  principally 
'  Medin,  "Arch,  de  Med.  do.s  Enfants,"  1898. 
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a  flexor  of  the  elbow,  while  all  the  extensors  supplied  by  the  miisculo- 
S])iral  are  wasted,  gives  a  distinctive  contour  to  the  forearm.  The  re- 
trocarpal  tumor  is  usually  developed.  The  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
frequently  affected,  as  shown  by  aphonia.  Ocular  disturbances  arc 
frecjuent,  and  due  to  optic  neuritis,  from  which  sudden  blindness  may 
occur.  When  the  trunk  and  bulbar  muscles  are  involved,  the  outlook 
is  better  than  in  the  alcoholic  varieties  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  course  is  usually  insidious  at  the  beginning  and  protracted  through- 
out. Anemia  and  basophilia  are  usually  present,  and  a  positive  Wasser- 
mann  reaction  has  been  frequentl.\'  found  even  in  cases  where  syphilis 
could  be  reasonably  excluded  (Olixer). 

Lead-palsy  also  has  its  associatefl  mental  disturbance.  In  rare  cases 
this  resembles  the  one  so  usual  in  alcoholic  polyneuritis  sketched  at  page 
325,  with  marked  visual  hallucinations  and  amnesia.  Lead,  however, 
has  its  own  cerebral  disorders.  These  are  an  acute  mania  and  a  con- 
dition that  presents  all  the  somatic  indications  of  general  jiaresis,  but  is 
usually  marked  by  mental  sluggishness  and  is  devoid  of  the  expansive- 
ness  of  true  paretic  dementia.  In  addition,  lead  may  engender  general 
cerebral  affections  by  its  action  on  the  circulation,  mainly  by  the  arte- 
riosclerosis and  kidi]e>'  disorders  it  induces.  Delirium,  couMilsions, 
coma,  hemijjlegia,  and  their  combinations  are  frequently  encountered 
in  plumbism. 

Diphtheric  Paralysis. — The  term  jiaralysis  is  selected  purposely, 
as  a  neuritis  can  not  always  be  di'iaonstnitid  in  tlu'se  eases.  Hocldiaus 
found  only  the  muscles  atfeeted,  and  IJaltiiiski,  in  rabbits  paralyzt'd  by 
injections  of  the  toxins  derived  from  the  Kleb.s-LiJfHer  bacillus,  found 
no  changes  whatever.  In  certain  cases,  however,  a  periaxial  neuritis 
is  clearly  demonstrable.  What  the  conditions  are  that  determine  a 
neuritis  in  one  case  and  leave  no  trace  in  others  can  not  now  be  stated. 
The  result  in  both  instances  is  uiidoulitedly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
toxins  evolved  in  the  life-history  of  the  bacillus  of  di]>htheria.  Roendidd  ' 
calls  particular  attention  to  the  increase  of  albumen  in  the  spinal  fluid 
and  the  lymphocytosis  therein  ])resent,  both  of  which  imjirove  with  the 
general  imjirovement.  Diphtheric  jxilsy  may  appear  after  all  forms  of 
the  initial  malady,  whatever  its  apparent  intensity  or  bodily  location. 
Ware,  for  instance,  reports  a  tyjiical  case  with  the  usual  pharyngeal  palsy, 
the  diphtheric  membrane  being  located  on  the  vulva.  It  seem-;  to  be 
ratiier  more  common  in  adult  ciises,  ])erhaps  because  the  palatal,  ])haryn- 
geal,  and  pneumogastric  involvement  in  infants  may  lead  to  a  fatal  ter- 
niinatiou  witlaait  being  attributed  to  a  nerve-lesion.  Ordinarily,  it  aj)i)ears 
during  convalescence  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  diphtheria 
has  snl)si<leil,  but  niav  develop  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  ajipiarancc  of 
the  pseiidomcmbrane.  The  nuiseles  of  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharynx 
are  the  first  to  sutt'er,  as  a  rule,  and  the  paralysis  may  extend  to  the  li])s, 
cheeks,  and  tongue.  If  it  spreads  further,  the  legs  next  suffer.  The 
knee-jerks  are  often  abolished,  even  before  the  palate  is  disturbed.  The 
U])per  extremities  and  the  trunk  are  invaded  only  in  excejitional  cases. 
The  muscles  of  the  neck,  on  the  contrary,  are  fre(|ucntly  weakened,  so 
tliat  the  lii'ad  may  roll  about  helplessly  on  the  shoulders.  The  affected 
>  "Doutsrh.  Zcitschr.  f.  Xorvenlieilk.,"  Dec,  1908. 
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muscles  rarelv  waste  and  contractures  hardly  ever  develop.  Sensory 
changes  consist  of  insensibility  in  the  affected  parts,  as  in  the  pharynx, 
larvnx,  etc.  Mucli  pain  and  painful  parestiiesia  are  wanting.  Tliere 
is  usually  some  ataxia  in  the  extremities  and  Eomberg's  sign  is  seen. 
At  the  time  the  palatal  difficulties  appear  there  is  usually  some  loss  of 
visual  acuitv,  especially  for  near  objects,  which  is  due  to  the  character- 
istic paralysis  of  accommodation,  but  the  jnipils  do  not  fail  to  act. 
Strabismus,  duuhle  virion,  and  ptosis  are  not  uncommon.  In  adults, 
sexual  impotence  is  frequently  developed.  Mental  symptoms  almost 
never  occur.  Diphtheric  palsy  is  of  rapid  development  and  usually 
terminates  in  recovery.  If  only  the  palate  is  affected,  cure  is  reached 
in  two  or  three  weeks;  in  more  generalized  forms  tlie  disability  is  pro- 
Iwnged  to  three  or  four  months,  or  even  to  a  year  in  severe  cases.  If 
death  occurs,  it  may  be  attributable  to  the  cachexia  and  inanition  from 
inability  to  swallow  or  may  be  caused  by  jineumogastric  paralysis.  In- 
spiration ])netniionia  is  also  likely  to  carry  off  the  jtatient.  In  very  rare 
cases  of  diplitheric  palsy  the  paretic  features  are  fleeting,  and  change 
from  place  to  place  or  disappear  and  return.  Cases  of  diphtheric  palsy 
are  more  frequent  since  the  general  use  of  antitoxin,  probably  because 
many  cases  are  now  sa\'ed  that  otherwise  woidd  have  terminated  fatally. 

Erythromelalgia  is  a  variety  of  multijilc  neuritis  affecting  princi- 
])ally  the  plantar  nerves,  and  first  described  by  Weir  Mitchell  as  a  vaso- 
motor neurosis.  Collier  ^  re])orts  ten  cases  of  erythromelalgia  in  organic 
nervous  disorders  :  six  of  insular  sclerosis,  three  of  tabes,  and  one  of  mye- 
litis. It  may  also  occur  with  decided  arterial  changes,  but  undoubtedly 
is  a  neuritis,  as  proven  by  JNIitciiell  and  Spilli'r.^  It  usually  attacks  men, 
and  is  worse  at  nigiit  and  after  walking.  The  feet  become  intensely  red 
and  show  some  swelling.  The  pain  is  of  a  burning  sort  and  the  attend- 
ing perspiration  may  l)e  jirofnse.  Heat  aggravates  and  cold  relieves  the 
distress.  Elevation  of  the  feet  also  affords  relief.  Walking  may  be- 
come so  painful  as  to  be  im])()ssil)le.  Tro])hic  disturbance  in  the  skin 
in  severe  cases  is  encountereil.  The  condition  may  get  well  spontane- 
ously or  be  very  ])ersistent.  Rest  in  bed,  electricity,  massage,  and,  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  excision  of  the  jiosterior  tibial  nerve  have  been  advised. 

Beri-beri,  or  kakke,  is  a  polyneuritic  that  apparently  depends  upon 
a  specific  cause.  Several  in\estigators  have  found  various  micro- 
organism which  the\-  ha\-e  thought  to  be  the  pathogenic  agents,  but 
there  is  as  yet  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  confirmation.  There  are  those 
who  insist  that  it  is  due  to  carbonic  gas  poisoning.  Others  have  attrib- 
uted it  t()  a  diet  of  fish  or  rice.  Polished  rice,  or  that  denuded  of  the 
pericarp,  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  objectionable,  the  difference  being 
attributed  to  the  removal  of  the  phosphorus  compounds  and  the 
vitamins.  It  arises  when  people  are  huddled  together  in  prisons, 
asylums,  barracks,  or  on  shipboard,  and  is  particularly  common  in 
China,  .Japan,  and  India,  and  in  South  and  Central  America.  Certain 
ships  and  prisons  gain  the  reputation  of  being  dangerous  foci  of  infection. 
The  growing  tendency  is  distinctly  toward  ranking  beri-beri  etiolo- 
gically  as  a  deprivation  disorder. 

'"Lancet,"  Aug.  13,  1898.  2 "Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,"  Jan.,  1898. 
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It  is  marked  by  parahi:ic  and  atrophic  disorders,  especially  in  the 
lower  limbs,  and  particularly  in  the  antero-external  leg  muscles,  pro- 
ducing the  characteristic  gait.  The  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
suffer  early,  and  respiratory  and  cardiac  symptoms  are  prominent. 
The  face  and  tongue  are  frequently  affected.  The  sensory  disorders 
are  mainly  anesthesia  and  severe,  lightning-like  pains.  Edema  of  the 
lower  extremities  is  often  very  great.  It  may  also  invade  the  trunk 
and  flood  its  cavities.  The  knee-jerks  are  lost  early.  There  is  fre- 
quently right  cardiac  dilatation,  rapid  heart  action,  and  murmurs  over 
the  base.  Mental  disturbance,  similar  to  that  in  alcoholic  cases,  is 
frequently  observed.  All  degrees  of  severity,  from  simple  weakening 
of  the  lower  extremities,  with  cardiac  palpitation,  to  a  pernicious  acute 
form,  like  an  acute  ascending  myelitis  that  runs  to  a  fatal  termination 
in  a  few  days  are  presented.  Intermediate  varieties  may  be  marked 
most  by  atrophy  or  by  edema,  and  are  very  long  in  recovering,  with 
death  always  likely  from  pneumogastric  accidents.  A  large  jirojiortion 
of  cases  are  said  to  have  intestinal  parasites.  H.  \Yright'  found 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  posterior  root  ganglia  and  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  cord  in  eight  consecutive  cases. 

Leprous  Neuritis. — The  invasion  of  the  nen-es  liy  the  leprous 
bacillus  sets  up  a  multiple  neuritis  or  more  properly  a  polyneuritis. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  fibroid  proliferation  in  the  nerve-trunks, 
which  often  become  nodular,  and  eventually  the  bacilli  disappear.  The 
spinal  cord  is  exceptionally  invaded  by  the  bacillus  (Souza,  IMartius),  and 
presents  central  cavities,  especially  in  the  ]iosterior  horns  and  gray  com- 
missure. The  prominent  sensory  disturliance  is  anesthesia,  which  occurs 
indiscrete  plaques,  favoring  in  location  the  hands,  feet,  forearms,  legs,  and 
face.  By  spreading,  an  entire  member  or  a  large  portion  of  the  body  may 
become  anesthetic,  and  the  deep  parts,  muscles,  bones,  etc.,  are  also  in- 
volved. Muscular  atrophies  are  comparatively  slight,  and  most  affect  the 
small  muscles  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  face.  Atrophic  conditions  in  the 
hands  and  feet  lead  to  mutilations  of  the  extremities.  Fingers,  toes,  and 
even  hands  and  feet  necrose  and  are  cast  off.  The  evolution  of  the  neuritis 
is  extremely  slow,  and  may  extend  over  a  score  of  years. 

In  some  cases  a  dissociation  of  cutaneous  sensation  is  encountered 
similar  to  that  of  syringomyelia,  especially  of  the  Morvan  type,  and 
probably  due  to  the  cord  lesions  previously  noted. 

Recurrent  multiple  neuritis  as  a  variety  has  been  described  by 
Sherwood,  Ross,  Drcschfeld,  Targlowa,  Klumpke,  and  Osier.  Thomas* 
also  reports  a  case.  It  appears  that  certain  individuals  are  susceptible 
to  rc]>eatcd  attacks  from  various  poisons,  but  particularly  from  lead 
and  alcohol.  It  is  not  requisite  that  the  patient  lie  exposed  to  the 
intoxicant  to  induce  a  recurrence  of  the  neuritis,  and  it  is  unde- 
termined whether  there  is  an  original  susceptibility  or  the  first  attack 
lea\es  a  predisposition  to  its  return. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  well-marked  multiple  neu- 

»"Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  June  29,  1901. 
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ritis,  hased  updii  a  fairly  full  history  and  a  detailed  examination,  can 
hardly  be  missed  ;  but  in  the  early  stae;es,  M'hen  a  diagnosis  is  of  most 
importance,  it  is  frequently  extremely  difficult.  The  major  items  upon 
which  it  then  rests  are  the  motor  and  seusory  symj)toms,  their  sym- 
metrical distribution,  their  predominance  in  the  ends  of  the  extremities, 
the  more  marked  affection  of  the  extensors,  the  modification  of  the 
reflexes,  the  teuderness  of  nerve-trunks  and  muscles,  and  the  historv 
or  presence  of  some  toxic  agent  capable  of  producint;  the  neuritis.  A 
multiple  neuritis  may  be  confounded  with  .'Several  disca.ses  of  the  spinal 
cord,  especially  poliomyelitis  anterior  and  locomotor  ataxia.  The  fol- 
lowing differential  tables  may  help  to  distinguish  them  : 


Poliomyelitis. 

Most  frequent  in  children. 
Onset  abrujit. 
Embraces  entire  liml)S. 
Ni:t  usually  syiiinietrieal. 
Imiueiliate  tendency  to  improvement. 
Sensory  symptoms  slight  or  absent 
No  mental  symptoms. 
Usually  leaves  some  deformity. 


Multiple  Neuritis. 

In  adults. 

Insidious. 

Begins  in  ends  of  limbs. 

Symmetrical. 

Gradual  extension. 

Sensory  disturbance  early  and  persistent;. 

Mental  symjitoms  ccimmon. 

Recovers  completely. 


Locomotor  Ataxia. 
Girdle  pains  and  lightning  pains  early. 

Nerve-trunks  often  insensitive. 

Muscular  sense  disturbed  early. 

Amy.jtrphia  and  reaction  of  degenera- 
ti(in  absent. 

Peculiarity  cjf  gait  due  to  incoordina- 
ti(jn  and  irrespective  of  muscular 
strength. 

Strikes  heels  first  and  does  not  follow 
straight  line. 

Cireulatiiin  and  trophic  condition  of 
limbs  normal. 

Perforating  ulcers,  joint  lesions,  and  oste- 
opathies are  common. 

Argyll-Robertson  phenomenon  usual. 

Optic  atrojiby  cummon. 

Vesical  trdubles  frequent  and  early. 

Gastric  and  intestinal  cri.ses. 

Fecal  incontinence  common. 

Sometimes  followed  by  paretic  dementia. 

Of  slow  evolution,  requiring  years. 

Incurable. 

Syphilis  usually  in  the  history. 

Spinal  fluid  characteristic.  ''  ' 


MuLTii'LE  Neuritis. 

No  girdle  jiains ;  lightning  pains  infre- 
i|ucnt. 

Usually  (jversensitive  and  often  thick- 
ened. 

Only  slightly  disturbed  or  intact. 

Develop  early. 

Due    to    paresis   and    proportioDate  to 

loss  of  jiower. 

Strikes  t«es  and  outer  border  of  foot 
first  and  walks  in  straight  line. 

Muscular  atrophy,  edema,  lividity,  and 
e])ithelial  changes. 

Rare  or  unknown. 

Never  present. 

Rare,  but  toxic  amaurosis  frequent. 

Very  excejitional  and  late. 

Dyspejisias  from  toxic  causes,  consti- 
pation from  lead,  etc. 

Only  in  acute  pernicious  cases  and  in 
.stujiorous  states. 

Often  accompanied  by  mental  disturb- 
ance. 

Of  insidious,  iirogressive  develop- 
ment, requiring  months. 

Recovers  if  patient  survives. 

Antecedent  intoxications,  infections,  and 
cachexias. 

Spinal  fluid  not  distinctive. 


MiieUtis  is  distinguished  from  polyneuritis  by  the  girdle  pains,  the 
paraplegia,  the  anesthesias,  the  retention  of  electrical  responses  in  many 
of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  the  presence  of  the  deep  reflexes,  which 
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usually  are  extremely  exagg'erated.  In  this  disease  bedsores  are  com- 
mon ;  in  pdlyneuritis  well-nigh  unknown.  The  sphincters  are  usuallv 
beyond  ordinary  control  in  myelitis  and  ])ractically  unafi'ectcd  in  neuritis. 

Hysteria  is  sometimes  confounded  with  polyneuritis,  and,  indeed,  both 
may  be  present  in  the  same  patient,  but  should  none  the  less  be  separately 
recognized.  The  pain  in  hysteria  lacks  sincerity  of  ficial  expres- 
sion and  the  deep  nmscular  masses  are  practically  never  sensitive. 
Hysterical  anesthesia  is  segmental,  and  rarely  involves  all  four  extrem- 
ities symmetrically.  The  reflexes  and  electrical  reactions  are  present  in 
hysteria — there  is  no  wasting,  no  cutaneous  dystniphy.  The  evolution 
of  hysterical  trouble,  its  emotional  concomitants,  and  its  stigmata  are 
suiKciently  significant. 

The  pernicious  anemias  often  present  reduced  reflexes,  paresthesias  in 
the  extremities,  uncertain  gait,  mental  vagueness,  and  general  muscular 
weakness.  A  (-areful  blood  examination  shows  characteristic  cellular 
■changes  (see  page  468). 

The  (liar/nos-is  of  the  toxic  cause  and  its  origin  is  usually  made  in 
securing  the  history  or  in  making  the  examination  of  tiie  patient,  but 
many  times  presents  great  and  even  insuperable  ditticultics.  The  alco- 
holic, lead,  and  dij)hthcric  types  of  polyneuritis  arc  themselves  signi- 
ficant of  tiieir  origin.  Alcoholic  addiction  is  frecjuently  denied,  es])e- 
•cially  by  women.  Patients  may  even  be  unaware  that  they  arc  taking 
large  quantities  of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  various  nostrums  and  patent 
medicines.  The  absence  of  the  lead  line  on  the  gums  should  not  mis- 
lead, as  it  only  occurs  where  there  is  some  local  tlisturbance  about  the 
necks  of  the  teeth.  A  dose  of  iodid,  i'ollowed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
urine,  may  show  plenty  of  lead.  Ilair-dycs,  face-powders,  and  styptic 
a])]»lications  or  injections  mav  contain  lead,  and  the  polyneuritis  may 
appear  several  months  after  their  discontinuance.  Arsenic  and  lead  in 
fabrics,  jiaints,  wall-])apcr,  toys,  and  nie<liciiial  prescriptions  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  diphtheria,  if  the  patient  has  been  exposed,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  jiseudomembrane  or  even  a  history  of  a  sore  throat 
in  order  to  attribute  the  ])alsy  to  the  proper  source.  Ijcprosy  and  beri- 
lieri  are  distinguished  by  their  infectious  and  clinical  ])eculiarities. 
There  remains  the  great  class  of  infections  arising  from  intestinal  i'er- 
mentation  and  the  infectious  diseases,  which  mu^t  be  deciphered  from 
the  history  and  examination  of  the  patient. 

Prognosis. — It  mav  l)e  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  if  the  cause 
of  a  polyneuritis  can  be  rem  ived,  the  ])atient  has  a  very  good  chance  of 
complete  recovery,  and  that  recover}-  is  the  most  connnon  termination 
of  the  disease.  The  prognosis  is  to  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  pathogenic  agent,  the  mode  of  evolution  of  the  disease, 
its  intensity,  extent,  and  localization,  and  the  general  physical  condition 
of  the  patient.  Diphtherial  polyneuritis,  unless  the  patient  succumbs 
in  the  early  days  of  the  attack,  is  the  most  benign  form,  and  rapidly 
terminates  in  recovery.  Lead  palsy  alone  very  rarely  causes  death,  but 
is  usually  attended  by  a  bad  general  state  and  is  of  long  duration  and  a 
disablini'-  character.  A/roholie  neuritis  is  more  frequently  fatal  and  is 
•customarily  associated  with  other  organic  disease  due  to  the  same  cause. 
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The  intense  painful  conditions  that  attend  it  and  the  debilitating-  suffer- 
ing, with  the  tendency  to  mental  disturbance,  give  to  the  alcoholic  fonn 
a  high  grade  of  gravity.  Autu-iidoxicutiun  arising  from  the  intestine  usu- 
ally is  the  result  of  ciironic  and  intractable  bowel  disease,  anil  is  corre- 
spondingly protracted  and  unmanageable.  Acute  invtmon  and  rapid 
evolution  of  a  polyneuritis  lead  at  once  to  the  apprehension  of  respira- 
tory and  cardiac  failure  and  an  early  fatal  termination.  On  the  dtlicr 
hand,  an  insidious  oiit<et  and  slow  advancement  imply  ciininic  tenacity 
and  a  prolonged  impairment  of  powers,  with  slow  convalescence. 

The  gravity  of  a  polyneuritis  is  in  some  proj)ortion  to  its  r.iicnt,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  its  advancement  toward  the  trunk,  im]>lving  great 
helplessness,  and  toward  the  pneunu)gastric,  implying  fiital  accidents 
from  its  implication.    The  presence  of  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  ])syciu)- 

ses  or   convulsions,  and  of 

spinal  involvement,  as  shown 
by  loss  of  sphincter  cnntrol, 
add  greatly  to  tiie  gravity 
of  the  outlook.  The  general 
state,  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion, assimilation,  and  tlie 
ability  to  slec])  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  recujierative 
])rospeets  of  the  ])atient. 

Treatment. — Tlie  first 
element  in  the  treatment  of 
a  nHdti])ic  neuritis  naturally 
is  the  reirioval  of  the  cause. 
In  alcoholic  eases  this  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  unless  the  jiaticnt 
can  be  placed  under  tlie  care 
of  a  trained  nurse  or  in  a 
hos])ital.  In  some  instances 
the  inmiediate  withdrawal 
of  alcohol  is  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  physical  and  mental  disturbance,  hut  half-way  measures 
usually  only  prolong  the  agony  and  frequently  fail  com])letely.  After 
such  a  case  has  made  decided  improvement  and  if  taken  early  this  may 
promptly  appear,  a  very  little  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  likely  to  cause 
the  return  of  all  former  symptoms.  Very  moderate  drinking  is  capable 
of  maintaining  them  indefinitelv. 

Tx'ad  can  be  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  use  of  the  alkaline 
iodids  and  sulphates,  but  some  care  must  be  taken  not  to  liberate  the 
metal  too  rapidly,  as  cereliral  disturbance  and  an  increase  of  the  paralytic 
features  may  be  precipitated.  They  should  lie  commenced  in  small  but 
increasing  doses,  and  aided  by  elimination  from  the  skin,  kidneys,  and 
especially  from  the  constipated  bowels.  Occupations  giving  rise  to  such 
poisoning  must  be  given  up  entirely,  as  even  when  convalescence  has 
been  long  established  a  relapse  is  likely  to  quickly  follow  a  return  to 
the  former  work. 


Fis-  117. — Thp  upper  fit^iire  represents  the  shajie  of  the 
brown-paper  pattern,  and  of  the  leather  cut  in  correspoini- 
ence  to  it.  The  dimensions  are  approximate,  varying  with 
each  lefi;  '/  is  the  narrowing  for  tlie  knee,  that  tlie  leather 
may  not  press  on  the  bone  at  the  sides;  b  is  the  excavation 
on  each  side  for  the  ankle  with  the  narrow  connecting  piece 
of  leather,  which  is  the  special  feature  of  the  contnvatice. 
This,  1  to  \}'^  inches  wide,  and  no  longer  Ilian  is  needlul, 
affords  lengthwise,  adequate  support  to  make  the  poll  from 
above  act  down  on  the  foot-piece  fin  whi(di  the  pnll  acts  ;  at 
h  and  ff  are  the  rings  for  the  cords;  the  cords  are  here 
shown  only  as  going  to  the  lower  rings  ;  if  there  is  contrac- 
tion of  the  knee,  they  should  he  carried  through  these  rings 
and  fastened  to  the  other  rings  aViove  the  knee ;  if  there  is 
no  contraction  of  the  knee,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  leather 
to  extend  above  the  knee  (after  tJowers). 
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In  auto-intoxications  from  intestinal  fermentation  a  restricted  diet 
and  the  use  of  those  antiseptics  which  tend  to  inhibit  bacterial  activity 
and  reduce  toxicity  are  indicated.  In  diphtheria  the  source  of  infection 
subsides  with  the  cessation  of  the  bacillary  invasion.  In  the  poison- 
ings following  acute  infections  the  toxemic  state  requires  attention  and 
is  he^t  controlled  by  very  large  doses  of  iron,  by  salol,  and  similar  drugs. 
If  a  malarial  element  is  present,  qumin  and  arsenic  are  required.  The 
various  cachexias  that  are  attended  by  the  development  of  multiple 
neuritis  unfortunately  are  rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  In  tuber- 
culosis and  cancer,  the  measures  which  produce  improvement  in  the 
general  state  benefit  the  neuritis.  In  beri-beri  a  proper  diet  is  probably 
both  prophylactic  and  a  means  of  cure,  but  the  late  paralytic  and  struc- 
tural changes  require  the  usual  local  methwls. 

The  general  physical  condition  in  all  cases  recjuircs  attention  from 
first  to  last,  and  one  of  the  chief  items  in  this  connection  is  rot  fi)r  the 
weakened  muscles.  This  frequently  means  rest  in  bed.  In  all  marked 
cases  such  rest  is  obligatory.  In  the  acute  cases  that  rapidly  involve 
respiration  and  threaten  the  ])neuniogastric  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  jirevent  pneumonic  infianunatidii.  At  the  same  time  the  alimen- 
tation and  support  of  the  patient's  strength  frequently  require  the  use 
of  the  esophageal  tube  by  the  way  of  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  rectal  feed- 
ing may  be  employed.  From  first  to  last,  also,  measures  must  be  taken, 
especially  in  aleohdlic  cases,  to  prevent  contractures  and  iiosture  deformi- 
ties. These  usually  are  confined  to  the  lower  (■xtremities.  Foot-drop 
and  inversion  of  the  sole  constitute  the  ordinary  deforuiity,  but  the  knees 
and  hips  are  also  frequently  involved  in  a  semiflexion  made  rigid  by 
tendinous  contractures  and  rarely  by  joint-adhesions.  The  weight  of 
l)('(l-elotliing  serves  to  increase  the  foot-drop,  and  must  be  taken  off  the 
toes.  So  far  as  possible  the  feet  should  be  kept  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  legs  and  the  knees  and  hips  extended.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  and  the  pains  in  the  limbs  often  defeat  attempts  to  use  any  fixation 
appai'atus  such  as  light  splints,  but  if  comnieuced  earlv,  tliev  can  often 
be  worn  with  great  advantage.  Pillows  may  be  so  placed  as  to  support 
the  feet  and  remove  the  weight  of  bed-covering.  Passive  movements 
in  full  extension  and  especially  full  dorsal  flexion  of  the  feet  on  the  legs 
should  be  gently  used  .several  times  daily. 

In  earlv  stages  the  use  of  hot  or  cold  ajiplications  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  probably  does  little  good,  aside  from  slightly  relieving 
the  pain.  Vesication  and  strong  stinudation  by  counterirritation  must 
be  avoided,  owing  to  the  likeliiiood  of  producing  indolent  ulceration. 
Vigorous  massage  and  electrization  that  produces  firm  contraction  of 
the  muscles  are  also  contrainilieated  at  first.  Gentle  strokings  or 
kneadings  of  the  muscles  that  do  not  cause  pain  or  distress  are  often 
very  grateful  to  the  patient,  aid  return  circulation,  and  favor  local  nutri- 
tion. Hot  baths,  needle  douches,  Turkish  and  Russian  baths,  and  vig- 
orous measures  generally  should  be  reserved  until  the  disease  has  passed 
its  maxiinuni. 

The  question  of  anodynes  here,  as  in  sciatica  and  other  prolonged 
painful  alfections,  is  one  requiring  mature  judgment  and  great  couserv- 
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atism.  The  coal-tar  derivatives  sometimes  act  well  and  are  not  so 
objectionable  as  opiates  and  cocain,  which  alone  seem  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  pains  in  the  severest  cases.  Chloral  and  bromids  combined 
are  the  surest  sleep-producers. 

After  the  disease  has  reached  its  stationary  period  more  vigorous 
local  measures  should  be  instituted.  jNIassage  of"  the  weakened  muscles 
and  their  exercise  by  galvanic  electricity  should  be  faitiit'ully  and  svs- 
tematically  carried  out  once  or  twice  daily.  The  wasted  nuiscles 
frequently  respond  to  static  sparks  before  they  will  to  the  constant  cur- 
rent, and  this  form  of  electricity,  if  availal)le,  will  then  render  good 
service.  A  tiiradic  brush  or  static  sparks  also  seem  to  beneficially 
influence  cutaneous  anesthesia  and  hyperesthesia.  The  patient  must 
be  urged  to  use  the  limbs,  and  at  the  first  possible  moment  to  bear 
weight  on  the  feet  and  get  the  heels  to  the  floor. 

In  cases  of  long  standing,  when  the  contractures  are  strongly  devel- 
oped, stretching,  under  anesthesia,  and  the  application  of  fixative  dress- 
ings may  be  done,  and,  if  this  does  not  suffice,  tenotonues  are  in  order. 
In  chronic  cases  of  wrist-drop  the  use  of  splints,  as  described  on  page 
297,  will  often  be  found  of  signal  service.  Here,  too,  courses  of  hot 
baths,  especially  if  combined  witli  intelligent  massage,  hot  douclies,  tiie 
Scotch  douche,  and  Turkish  baths,  an-  serviceable  if  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  does  not  contraindicate  their  use. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HERPES  ZOSTER. 

Herpes  zoster,  also  kncjwn  as  zostn;  zona,  and  more  commonly  as 
shingla  (Lat.  cingidiuu),  is  an  acute  infectious  disorder  beginning  with 
pain,  soreness  and  burning  in  a  given  segmental  skin  area,  followed  by 
discrete  groups  of  papules  on  a  reddened  and  swollen  base,  after  a  ii'W 
days  showing  turbid  and  purulent  contents,  and  later  brown  crusts  which 
fall  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  leaving  reddened  or  pigmental 
patches  and  occasionally  sears.  There  is  sometimes  fever  in  tlie  initial 
stage  winch  with  the  pain  subsides  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
Secondary  infection  of  the  eruj^tion  may  complicate  the  course  and 
termination  of  the  disease.  The  lesion  is  an  acute  hemorrhagic  inflam- 
mation of  the  corresponding  posterior  root  ganglia.  The  favorite  loca- 
tion is  on  the  head  or  face  and  aljout  the  trunk,  but  any  portion  of  the 
cutaneous  expanse  may  be  affected. 

Etiology. — The  exact  nature  of  the  infection  in  herpes  zoster  is 
not  yet  fully  determined,  but  it  presents  seasonal,  epidemic,  contagious, 
and  self-limited  peculiarities.  To  this  infection,  or  the  toxin  tlierefrom 
.".rising,  the  posterior  root  ganglia  show  a  decided  susceptibility,  hut 
commonly  one  only  is  afl'ected  in  a  given  case.  Rosenow  and  Oftedahl' 
have  cultivated  an  alleged  specific  streptococcus  from  the  tonsils, 
sputum,  and  spinal  fluid  of  a  case  of  herpes,  and  with  it  produced  experi- 
'  "Jour.  Infect.  Dis,,"  191G,  p.  477. 
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mental  herpes  and  ganglionic  lesions  in  animals.  Certain  ganglia  are 
more  prone  to  attack  than  others,  namely,  the  Gasserian  and  those  from 
the  third  dorsal  to  the  second  lumbar  spinal  roots.  These  are  in  rela- 
tion with  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  by  sympathetic  afferent  fibers. 
A  similar  eruption  appears  if  the  ganglion  be  secondarily  involved 
in  any  inflammatory  or  destructive  process,  and  injury  to  a  nerve- 
trunk  may  also  cause  an  herpetic  eruption  limited  to  its  cutaneous 
distrilnition.  Zoster  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  malaria,' 
typhoid,  meningitis,  pneumonia,  and  chicken-pox,-  and  after  arsenical, 
carbonic  oxid  gas,  and  intestinal  poisonings.  Second  aftacks  are  so 
rare  as  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that  immunity  is  aff'orded  by  the  first 
invasion.  Herpes  zoster  is  also  frequent  in  tabes  and  paretic  dementia, 
both  of  which  commonly  involve  root  ganglia. 

Pathology. ^BanMis|pnuig  first  found  tiiat  zoster  was  associated 
with  infiannnatorv  cliangcs  in  tiic  ni'rvc  and  ganglia.  Head  and  Camp- 
bell *  have  placed  the  matter  on  a  secure  foundation.  In  all  well- 
examined  cases  an  acute  inflammatory  condition  is  fi^iund  in  the  ganglion 
with  bloody  extravasation,  destruction  of  cells  and  fibers,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  sheatli.  Tiicsc  are  followed  liy  acute  degeneration  of 
greater  or  less  amount  and  even  ijy  secondary  sclerosis.  In  the  per- 
■iplicval  nrrrcs  degeneration 
appears   and   disappears  or 

may  terminate   in  sclerosis 

pari  passu  with  the  change 

in  the  ganglion.     The  nerve 

changes    are    seeoudarv    to 

the  ganglionic  invasion,  but 

an    active   hemorrhagic  in- 
flammation may  extend  into 

the  nerve  from  the  ganglion. 

The    spinal    cord     presents 

acute    degeneration    of   the 

root  fibers  in  the  posterior 

cnlunin,  appearing  about  the 

tenth    day    of    the    disease. 

The    vesicles    of    the    skin 

eruption    contain    a    sterile 

serum,   and  no  evidence  of 

bacterial  invasion  is  fi)und  in 

the  neighboring  profouiKily      Fig.  iis- 

inflamed  lymphatics. 

The  disease  may  be  consiaered  as  analogous  to  poliomyelitis  anterior 

acuta,  and   the   authors  quoted   have   proposed   for  it  the  name  acute 

posterior  jioliomyelitis. 

Symptoms. — Zoster   furnishes,  according   to   Max   Joseph,*  about 

one  per  cent,  of  all   .so-called  skin   diseases,  attacks   both   sexes  equally 

and  mainly  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years.      Both  sides 


Herpes  foster  eon fine<l  lothe  fifth  arnl  pixtli  ilorsai 
cnrd  segments. 


'  (Idldhcrl)  anil  Fnincis,  ".lour.  Amor.  Med.  Assoc,"  April,  1918,  p.  1061. 

»  Winfiold,  "N.  Y.  Med.  Jour  ,"  Auk-  2,  1902. 

'"Bram,"  Dec,  1900.  *"Phila.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  25,  1902. 
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of  the  body  are  affected  with  equal  frequency,  but  bilateral  herpes 
zoster  is  extremely  rare.  Tliere  is  an  old  superstition  that  should 
shingles  entirely  irinlle  the  body  it  would  be  fatal.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  l)ilateral  lierpes  zoster  is  usually  due  to  serious  disease  of  tlie 
vertebral  column  such  as  cancer  or  destructive  Pott's  disease.  Epidemics 
of  zoster  occur  in  the  spriug  and  autumn,  but  sporadic  cases  appear 
with  regularity  throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  prodromal  period  of  a 
few  days  with  malaise  and  slight  temperature.  Pains,  sometimes  in- 
tensely neuralgic,  burning,  discomfort,  uneasiness  in  varying  degree,  are 
felt  in  the  part,  and  suddenly  the  eruption  appears.  Commonly,  pain 
and  temperature  then  subside  and  the  eruption  runs  its  indicated  course. 
In  exceptional  cases  intense  localized  neuralgic  pains  persist  indefinitely, 
even  over  periods  of  many  years,  and  may  present  paroxysms  and 
periods  suggestive  of  the  critical  attacks  of  tabes.  Division  of  the 
posterior  roots  after  spinal  laminectomy  may  be  required  for  their 
relief.  Not  infrequently,  from  infection  of  the  eruption  by  \-arious 
api^lications  or  the  fingers,  sloughs  and  even  gangrene  may  result, 
ordinarily  under  any  cleanly  management  the  blebs  dry  up  and  no 
serious  scarring  results. 

The  distriliution  of  zoster  is  peculiar  and  significant.  On  the  head 
and  face  it  follows  the  distribution  of  the  three  main  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve  very  closely  in  some  instances  and  rareiy  invades  the  iields 
of  two  of  them  in  one  patient.  More  commonly  it  is  confined  to  a  patch 
within  tlie  territory  of  a  single  branch  and  located  at  the  so-called  max- 
imal point  of  the  segmental  area 
outlined  by  Head  (see  page  GO). 
On  the  trunk  the  eruption  is 
either  massed  about  the  maximal 
points  of  jiain  in  the  segmental 
areas  related  to  the  spinal  cord, 
or,  as  in  the  case  illustrated,  fol- 
lows precisely  the  limits  of  such 
area.  When  occurring  on  the 
extremities,  the  eruption  follows 
the  longitudinal  lines  of  the  cord 
segments.  The  eruption  does  not 
follow  peripheral  nerves  and  their 
cutaneous  distribution  uidess  aris- 
ing from  injuries  or  inflammation 
of  such  nerves. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis 
is  very  readily  made,  only  vesic- 
ular eczema  and  simple  herpes 
are  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
■it.  The  course  of  the  malaflv 
will  clear  the  problem  as  well  as  the  anatomical  relations  of  zoster  which 
are  not  presented  by  eczema.  Herpes  occurring  after  arsenic  and 
carbonic  oxid  gas  poisoning  and  herpes  associated  with  pneumonia, 
meningitis,    malaria,    and    typhoid    present    identical    changes    in   the 


Fig-  119. — Herpes  zoster  confined  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  dorsal  cord  segments.    Dorsal  view. 
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ganglia,  nerves,  and  skin.'  In  these  forms  the  girdle  distribution  \t 
not  pronounced,  and  the  skin  eruption  tends  to  be  symmetrical,  though 
typical  zoster  may  be  encountered  in  these  associations. 

Herpes  sim])iex,  affecting  the  lips  and  nose  in  coryza  and  gastro- 
intestinal intoxications,  and  herpes  genitalis  are  still  unclassified  as  to 
the  participation  of  the  root  ganglia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  seems  comparatively  unimportant.  An 
antiseptic  local  dressing,  preferably  a  dry  one,  a  free  action  of  the 
bovvels,  and  the  elimination  of  any  discoverable  toxic  or  infectious 
element  are  the  indications.  If  the  pain  or  burning  sensation  is  severe 
a  one  per  cent,  cocain  ointment  will  give  relief. 

'Howard,  "  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,"  Feb.,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
LOCALIZATION. 


Anatomical  Considerations. — The  spinal  cord  reaches  from  the 
foramen  masiniim  to  the  lower  border  of  the  l)ody  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  From  its  lower  portion  tiie  Inmbar  and  sucral  nerve-roots 
extend  to  their  several  intervertebral  foramina  and  make  up  the  cauda 
equina,  which  occupies  the  dural  sheath  from  the  lumbar  ciilariiemcnt 
of  the  cord  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  sacral  canal.  The  relations  of  tlie 
cord  to  the  surface  of  tlie  body  and  to  the  vertebral  bodies  and  the 
spinous  processes  are  shown  in  figures  120  and  121. 

The  cord  is  to  be  considered  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  similar  and 
partly  independent  seii'ments  corresponding  to  the  vertebral  bodies,  and 
each  l)earing  a  pair  of  spinal  nerves.  In  addition  it  furnishes  a  longi- 
tudinal pathway  for  afferent  and  efferent  nervous  impulses.  In  early 
fetal  life  these  cord-segments  are  in  apposition  with  their  corresponding 
verteljrte,  but  become  gradually  displaced  upward  as  the  spinal  colunui 
outgrows  the  cord.  ^Vt  l)irt]i  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  is  opposite  the 
third  lumbar  l)ody.  Tlie  nerve-roots,  as  a  result  of  the  unequal  verti- 
cal growth  of  the  cord  and  spine,  become  progressively  longer  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  in  the  same  way  the  spinal-cord  segment  occupies  a  posi- 
tion relatively  higlier  than  its  vertebral  centrum.  In  the  cervical  region 
this  amounts  to  the  height  of  about  one  vertebral  body,  and  in  the  dor- 
sal region  to  about  one  and  a  half  vertebral  bodies.  The  five  himl)ar, 
five  sacral,  and  one  or  two  coccygeal  segments  are  crowded  into  the  lum- 
bar enlargement  below  the  ujiper  level  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  above 
the  second  luml)ar  vertel)ral  Ijodv. 

In  estimating  the  position  of  the  various  vertebral  bodies  we  are 
guided  by  the  subcutaneous  tips  of  the  spinous  processes.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  these  have  a  downward  direction  in  the  cerv'ical  and  dorsal 
region  and  overlap  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below.  Thus  the  tip  of 
the  eighth  dorsal  spine  is  on  a  level  with  the  ninth  dorsal  body.  Refer- 
ence to  figure  121  will  make  this  clear.  It  follows  that  the  exit  of  the 
spiual  root  at  the  intervertebral  fijramen  has  only  a  relative  relation  to 
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the  cord-se<!:raent  from  wliicli  it  originates.     Cord-lesions,  are,  therefore, 

always   above   the   level  of  their  spinal-nerve 
symptoms. 

Every  spinal-cord  segment  possesses  motor, 
sensory,  and  reflex  functions  besides  vasomotor, 
visceral,  and  trophic  activities.  These  are  re- 
lated to  corresponding  body-segments,  which 
are  shown  in  their  cutaneous  extent  in  figures 
17  and  2i).  Their  relation  to  the  viscera  has 
already  been  indicated  (see  p.  58). 
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Fig.   121.— .Showing  tlie   relation  ui    iln 
surluue- 


>Iiiiial  cord   to  the  body 
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Fi^.  120.— Tin'  imriK'ial.s  iii- 
dicnd'  tlif  rukitit'ii'*  of  ihe  vi-rle- 
briil  1)11. luvs  iuiJ  spiiu's  I'l  llie 
correspumiiuy  spinal  segiuculs 
of  the  cor»l. 


C'i'dss-scctiniis  <if  the  cord  sIkiw  tliat  the 
gray  aiul  wiiitc  matter  vary  in  prii|i(irtiiinate 
area  and  <uitiiiie  at  ditterent  level.s  (Fig.  12;J). 
Tlic  white  iiKitter  is  divided  into  numerous 
zones  aiul  tracts.  One  division  is  l)ased  on 
the  cmbryological  development  of  the  various 
tracts  (Fig.  124).  From  dissections,  physio- 
logical experiinents,  and  especially  from  the 
results  of  morbid  processes,  we  have  still  further 
tlivision    of  the   tracts.     These   are   shown    in 
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figure  125  for  the  ascending  degenerations  which  foUow  complete  divi- 
sion of  the  cord,  and  for  the  descending  degenerations  after  simihir  lesions. 

The  H-shaped  cross-section  of  the  gray  matter  shows  numerous  cell- 
bodies.  Of  these  the  anterior  cornual  groups  are  the  best  luiderstood 
and  contam  the  cell-bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neuron  throrigh  which 
motor,  trophic,  and  vasomotor  inriuences  are  exercised  over  the  muscles, 
bones,  and  skin.  The  central  canal  is  situated  in  the  gray  commissure. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  cord  are  supported  by  fibrous  tissue  which 
is  continuous  with  the  penetrating  septa  of  the  pia  mater. 

The  circulation  in  the  cord  is  one  of  its  most  important  anatomical 
features.  Many  of  the  cord  diseases  are  due  to  vascular  lesions  or 
infections,  and  both  their  vertical  distribution  and  lateral  outlines  in 
transverse  sections  niav  be  limited  to  the  corresponding  arterial  fields. 


'olumn  ^lissautr 


Fig.  122. — Cross-seclion  of  cervical  spina]  cortl,  showing  its  auatoniicul  subdivisions  (Schaefer). 


The  arterial  supply  of  the  cord  consists  of  two  systems,  anterior  and 
posterior.  The  anterior  spinal  artery,  arising  within  the  skull  by  two 
roots  from  the  vertebrals,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  at  the 
anterior  fissure  (Fig.  127).  It  is  reinforced  by  branches  from  the  intcr- 
eo.'ital,  lumbar,  and  sacral  arteries,  which  follow  the  c(jrresponding  nerves 
into  the  spinal  canal  and  accompany  the  nerve-roots  to  the  cord.  The 
anterior  spinal  arteiy  gives  oif  about  three  hundred  branches,  called 
anterior  median  orteriex,  which  jienetrate  the  anterior  fissure  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  jiarent  stem.  At  the  commissure  they  enter  the  cord  and 
without  dividing  turn  toward  the  right  or  left  anterior  horn.  At  the 
neck  of  the  horn  the  artery  divides  into  an  anterior  branch  to  the 
anterior  horn  and  a  posterior  branch  which  is  distributed  to  the  neck 
and  to  a  portion  of  the  j^osterior  horn.     A  branch  is  also  given  off  in  a 
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C  1 


C  3 


L  1 


XI  1 


L  3 


L  5 


C  o 


D  5 


Sac  2 


C  6 


Sac  4 


C   7 


D  12 
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Fi(f.  123. — Transverse  sei-tidns  ^:>i  the  corii  at  various  levels,  to  show  the  relative  variations  in  gray  and 

white  matter. 


I''ig,  124. — TUvisions  of  the  crnss-seftinn  of  tlie  cord  liasefl  on  Flt'clisi^^'s  study  of  tbuir  (levfloiniH'rit, 
A,  l>irect  iiyramidal  tract;  B,  fimdaruenlal  lasciouius  of  the  anterior  coliunn  :  (',  rest  of  lateral  foluiuti. 
/>.  direct  eci-el.>ellar  tract  :  E,  crossed  pyramidal  tract ;  /*,  lateral  limiting'  zone ;  G,  anterior  root  zone; 
H,  middle  root  zone;  /,  median  zone:'  ./,  column  of  (joll ;  K,  postero-mterual  root  zone;  L,  postero- 
external root  zone  or  zone  of  Lis.saucr  (Marie). 


Tig.  125.— Scheme  showing  secondary  degenerations.  Aseendinq  deffcneralims :  1,  Finers  of  the 
ascending  sulcomarginal  fa.scienlus;  5,  Gowers,  t  ract ;  7,  direct  cerebellar  tract ;  8,  cornueoramissural 
tract;  9,  column  of  Burdaeh  ;  10,  the  external  root  zone  tract;  11,  zone  of  Lissauer ;  12,  column  of  (iull. 
Desrrndmq  degfiieralion.i :  2.  Descending  snlcnmarginal  tract;  3,  direct  pyramidal  tract ;  0,  crossed 
pyramidal  tract ;  13,  comma-shaped  tract  of  Seljultze  (Marie). 
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Fig.  126.  — 1,  Seel  ion  of  (he  cord  sbowins  <Iivi>-i.ni  into  ilm-i-  arterial  districts  (diagraramatic).  Part 
supplied  only  l)y  Ihc  anterior  niciljjin  and  its  Itrancln-s  is  >.liinh'd  with  parallel  lines.  I*art  supplied  only 
hy  Ihe  peripiieial  aileries  is  shaded  with  dois.  I'art  snpiili.d  hy  huih  sysicms  of  arteries  is  unshaded. 
2,  Transverse  section  of  cord  shnwiiit^  di-.t rihiiti<in  of  aniiTJor  and  jMi^terior  arteries  (nioclifieci  after 
Marie).  Part  sn|iplied  iiy  posterior  arterial  system  shaded  with  dots.  I'art  snpplied  hy  anterior  system 
unshaded  ( Williauisnn). 


Fig.  127— Arteries  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  S.  Anterior  spinal ;  .-1  ^f,  anterior  median ;  cc,  commis- 
sural ;  a  a,  anastomotic;  ac,  anterior  central;/*,  posterior  eeiiiral ;  '( /-.anterior  root  arteries;  a  /,  anterior 
lateral ;  m  /,  median  lateral ;  pt,  posterior  lateral ;  p  r,  posterior  root  artery;  pc,  posterior  cornnal ;  p  », 
lolermediut'e  sental ;  p  m,  posterior  median  ^modified  after  Uherstcinerj. 
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vertical  direction  commi;uicating  witii  the  next  similar  artery,  antl  forniino' 
a  longitudinal  chain  in  the  gray  matter  (Fig.  128).  The  anterior  spinal 
artery,  from  its  lateral  ramifications  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  also  sup- 
plies the  white  matter  in  the  periphery  of  the  ventral  half  tif  the  cord. 
The  posterior  arterial  system  of  the  cord  supplies  its  dorsal  half. 
The  two  posterior  sphttil  arteries  arise  separately  from  the  vertebrals 
and,  coursing  around  the  medulla,  extend  the  entire  length  of  the 
cord  just  outside  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  Like  the  anterior  spinal 
artery,  they  receive  numerous  supply  branches  from  the  intei'costal 
and  lumbar  arteries.     They  give  otf  anastomotic  branches  which  unite 

with    those    of    the    anterior    system 
on  the  surface  of   the  cord,  and  also 
B  present     a     chain     of     anastomosing 

^^^  branches  on  the  posterior  median  line 

^^  ^^k  of    the    cord.      From    these    branches 

l^^^\^^^/t\  small  twigs  jjenetrate  the  cord  supply- 

\     jf     I  ing  the  gray  matter  of  a  portion  of  the 

■  posterifir  horn  and  the  posterior  half  of 

tlie  white  matter  of  the  cord  (Figs.  127 
and  128).  Tiie  arterial  twigs  entering 
the  cord  are  of  the  terminal  variety, 
and  therefore  do  not  anastomose.  Tiie 
territories  of  the  two  systems  are  not 
entirely  independent,  as  the  borders 
of  their  irrigation  fields  overlap  and 
the  adjacent  white  and  gray  matter 
receive  arteries  from  both  sources. 
Three  arterial  districts  are  thus  con- 
stituted :  (1)  That  supplied  only  by 
the  anterior  system  ;  (2)  that  supplied 
only  by  the  ])osterior  system,  and  (3) 
that  irrigated  ))y  both  systems  (Fig. 
12ti). 

It  will  be  apparent  from  these  facts 
that  arterial  disease  may  induce  lesions 
in  the  posterior  half  of  the  cord,  or  in 
the  anterior  half.  Further,  the  in- 
fection or  ol)literation  of  a  single  an- 
terior median  artery  will  practically 
destroy  the  corresponding  anterior  horr 
The  circulation  in  tlie  cord,  as  a  whole,  presents  some  mechanical 
conditions  that  are  significant.  The  spinal  arteries  are  the  longest  of 
their  size  in  the  liody,  and,  owing  to  their  course,  are  not  subject  to  the 
direct  impact  of  cardiac  impulses.  In  this  respect  they  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  brain.  Arterial  pressure  is  also  slight,  and  the 
venous  outlet  into  the  plexuses  about  the  dura  is  not  an  advantageous 
one  in  the  erect  position.  Gravity  impedes  tlie  return  circulation  aii 
well  as  the  supply.  This  is  most  marked  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord. 
The  long  course  the  lumbar  and  sacral  arteries  have  to  pursue  in  an 
upward  direction  along  the  corresponding  ner\e-roots  in  the  f^auda  still 
further  reduces  the  circulatory  qualificaticns  of  this  end  of  the  cord 


FiK-  128. — Sclienie  to  show  circulation 
in  cord  .'^egmentfi  and  in  vertical  directions 
(Brissaud). 
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These  mechanical  disadvantages  may  perhaps  partly  explain  the 
liability  of  the  cord  to  gas  embolism  in  caisson  disease  and  the  localiza- 
tion of  various  infections. 

The  arteries  in  the  curd  are  provided  with  perivascular  lymph- 
sheaths,  which  are  continuous  with  the  arachnoid  meningeal  spaces, 
^^ente  comitantes  accompany  the  arterial  branches  and  empty  into 
posterior  and  auterictr  plcxiform  venous  chains  on  the  surface  of  the 
cord,  dischargiug  in  turn  into  the  extradural  ])lexuses.  Regurgitation 
from  the  extradural  veins  is  probably  impossible. 

The  posterior  roots  bear  a  ganglionic  enlargement  situated  just  out- 
side the  dura,  except  on  the  lowest  pairs,  where  it  is  within  the  sheath. 
Its  function  is  trophic  for  the  afferent  tracts  in  the  cord. 

Vertical  Localization  of  a  Cord-lesion. — Cord-lesions  are  irrita- 
tive or  destructive  and  are  manifested  by  corresponding  symptoms  in  the 
peri])hery  to  which  the  injiired  cord-segments  are  anatomically  related 
and  to  wliicli  their  peripheral  nerves  are  distributed.  Irritative  lesions 
are  niarlvcd  by  sensory  exaggeration,  such  as  hyperesthesia  and  jiaiu,  by 
cramps  and  increased  reflexes.  Anesthesia,  paralysis,  and  ab<ilislicd 
reflexes  result  from  destruction  of  a  cord-segment.  Trophie  loss  and 
vasomotor  paralysis  may  also  ensue,  l)ut  I)ocome  apparent  at  a  later  date. 
The  sympt(jms  of  acord-lesiou  emljrace:  (1 )  Those  due  to  the  dcrangt'mcnt 
of  the  injured  segment ;  (2)  those  resulting  from  disturbances  in  the  con- 
duction attributes  of  the  cord,  and  ('5)  those  arising  from  the  secondary 
degenerations  in  the  cord.  These  are  variously  coml)ine(l,  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  tlie  lesion  in  the  cross-section  of  the  cord  and  its  age. 

Motor  Symptoms. — A  com])lctely  disabling  injury  falling  upon  any 
cord-segment  produces  pard/i/sla  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  that  segment. 
It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  following  table,  that  muscular  actions  are  func- 
tionally grouped  in  the  cord  and  extend  in  a  vertical  direction  through 
several  segments.  Single  muscles  are,  therefore,  practically  never  alone 
paralyzed  by  spinal  lesions.  Such  a  circmuscribed  palsy,  or  one  confined 
to  a  group  of  muscles  supplied  by  a  single  nerve-trunk,  at  once  declares 
the  peripheral  character  of  the  lesion.  Not  only  are  the  muscles  sup- 
jilied  by  the  injured  segmeni:  paralyzed,  but  all  uuiscles  represented  in  the 
cord  below  the  lesion  are  witlidrawn  from  voluntary  control  through  the 
division  of  their  motor  paths  in  the  upper  neurons,  -which  traverse  the 
cross-lesion  by  way  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.    \  paraplegia  is  thus  induced. 

If  the  lesion  is  not  a  destructive  one,  but  irritative  in  its  effects, 
sjxiains  and  rif/iditj/  may  be  ju'csent.  These  are  usually  attended  by 
clonus  in  the  large  muscles  whose  tendons  pass  over  joints  ;  they  are 
present  in  all  the  levels  below  the  upper  limit  of  the  lesion,  but  more 
especially  in  the  lower  limbs. 

In  late  cases  of  partial  cross-lesions  the  rigidity  and  sjjaxtic  /(■(durcs 
are  well  developed.  The  lower  limbs  are  held  rigidly  extended  or,  less 
frequently,  sharply  flexed.  Any  attemjit  to  move  them  causes  clonic 
trembling,  which  may  finally  end  in  a  sliarp  ])ulling  up  of  the  leg  with 
a  "jack-knife  "-like  jerk,  or  the  thighs  may  l>e  held  so  rigidly  V)y  the 
muscles  of  the  pelvic  girdle  that  if  one  limb  is  raised  from  the  bed 
by  the  foot  the  other  follows  with  it.  Contractinr.s  finally  develop: 
(1)  By  the  paralvsis  of  one  grouj)  of  muscles  and  the  unopposed  over- 
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action  of  antagonists  ;  or  (2)  by  the  overirritation  of  the  motor  mechanisni 
of  certain  muscles  or  muscle-groups  ;  or  (?>)  by  structural  chanoes  in  the 
muscles,  causing  a  tendinotilirosis,  with  its  characteristic  retraction.  Only 
when  dealing  with  the  third  form  is  tenotomy  permanently  useful,  as 
in  the  other  varieties  the  activity  of  the  muscular  masses  promptly  re- 
produces the  conditions  sought  to  be  relieved.  In  the  structural  variety 
the  distorted  joint  usually  has  a  certain  limited  range  of  free  nuilion 
but  is  then  abrujitly  stopped  by  the  retracted,  unyielding  tendons,  which 
stand  out  prominently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscular  contractures,  clue 
to  overstiniulatidn  in  Avhich  fibroid  changes  have  not  taken  place,  usually 
yield  slowly  or,  perhaps,  jerkily  to  efforts  tending  to  extend  them. 


Motor  Axn  Keflex  Functions  of  ttte  Spinal-cokd  Segments 
(after  Staeu  and  Edingek). 


Segment.                                   Muscles. 

Keflex  ics. 

Cervical 

Sternoniastoid. 
Trapezius. 

2-:5 

Scaleiii. 

Small  rotators  of  lieail. 

"  L 

Diapliragin. 

Lev.  ang.  scap. 

Dilatation  of  pupil  1  ly  irritating  sids 

Uhoiulidiils. 

of  neck,  4-7  cervical. 

4 

.Spinali. 
Deltoid. 

Siipinat.  long. 

Scai)ular  reflexes,  5  C.-l  D. 

' 

Biceps. 

Supinat.  ))rev. 
Serrat.  mag. 

Supinat.  long.,  5  C. 

I'ectoralis  (clav.) 

Biceps,  5-n  C. 

Teres  minor. 

6 

Pronators. 

Posterior  wrist,  C-8  C. 

Braeliialis  ant. 

Triceps. 

Long   extensors  of  wrist   and 

Anterior  wrist,  7-8  C. 

7 

fingers. 

Peetoralis  (costal). 

Lati.ss.  dorsi. 

Palmar,  7  C-1  D. 

Teres  niaj. 

J 

Long  flexors,  wrist  and  fingers. 

Epigastric,  4-7  D. 

8  i    f 

E.xtensors  of  tiuinib. 

Dorsal  1   I  \ 

Intrinsic  hand -muscles. 

Abdominal,  7-11  D. 

2-12          1  IJoi-sal  aii<l  aljdomiual  muscles. 

Lumbar        f    Atiildniiiial  muscles. 

Cremaster,  1-3  L. 

1 

1.    lliacus. 

Psoas. 

Patellar,  2-4  L. 

2  1 

Sartorius. 
Fle.\ors  of  knee. 

Bladder,  2-4  L. 

.  f  \  Quail,  t'eniiiris. 

3      1 

Int.  rotators  f)f  thigh. 

4  ' 

Adductors  of  thigh. 

Rectal,  4  L.-2  S. 

Abductors  of  thigh. 

Tibialis  ant. 

Gluteal,  4-.  5  L. 

. 

Calf-muscles. 

5 

Ex.  rotators  of  thigh. 

!  E.\tensors  of  toes. 

Achilles,  .5L. 

Sacral       ,  ;  ^^^onej. 

j_.2       )  1  LouK  flex,  of  toes. 

I    Intrinsic  foot-muscles. 

Plantar,  1-2  S. 

Anal.     "1  .,  c  c! 
Virile,  r^~^^- 

3-.5           Perineal  muscles. 
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Sensory  Symptoms. — A  cross-lesion  destroys  cutaneous  sensation  in 
the  segmental  area  corresponding  to  the  lesion  and  in  all  parts  below, 
the  first  directly,  the  second  by  interruption  of  conduction.  The  dis- 
tribution of  anadhe.'iia  is  2)ractically  the  best  guide  tn  the  upper  level  of 
the  lesion.  In  the  diagrams  shown  on  pages  56  and  59  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cutanc(jus  areas  (jf  tlie  skin  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the 
cutaneous  distribution  of  the  spinal  nerves.  This  variation  will  often 
serve  to  differentiate  between  a  cord-lc^ion  and  one  of  the  nerve-roots. 
Root-lesions  cause  areas  of  sensory  disturljances  that  coincide  with  the 
cutaneous  distribution  ,of  the  nerves  arising  from  them.  In  the  trunk, 
for  instance,  division  of  the  cord  produces  an  anesthesia  ^vliose  upper 
level  is  practically  in  a  horizontal  ])lane,  while  root-lesion  anesthesia  or 
hyperalgesia  follows  tlie  intercostal  nerves  and  sjiaces.  Tlie  territories 
supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves  overlap  decidedly,  bo  that  deslructi<.in 
of  a  single  nerve  may  manifest  no  sensory  loss.  It  requires  that  at  least 
two  should  be  divided  to  produce  an  anesthetic  patch  or  belt. 

The  upper  border  of  a  spinal  legion  is  usually  further  indicated  by  a 
zone  of  Iii/percnthesi(t,  due  b>  the  irritant  action  of  the  lesion  on  sensory 
paths  within  the  cord  or  upon  tlie  posterior  nerve-roots.  This  is  descriljcd 
by  the  patient  as  a  band  or  girdle-like  sensation  about  tlie  trunk  and  as 
tigiitness  in  the  limbs.  Its  vertical  extent  corresponds  to  the  irritating 
influence,  l)ut  rarely  does  it  exceed  two  segmental  areas.  A  ligiit  touch 
in  this  hypersensitive  zone  causes  a  feeling  as  of  pins  and  needles,  of 
pricking,  of  burning,  of  tingling,  or  of  a  thrill,  and  is  not  a  pure  exaggera- 
tion of  sensation,  l)ut  a  jH'rversion  of  it.  A'ery  severe  pain  is  usually 
absent  in  pure  cord  lesions,  but  the  girdling  sensation  is  often  descriljcd  as 
painful  ;  and  if  the  posterior  roots  arc  injured,  as  in  Pott's  disease  or 
through  meningeal  intlannnation,  the  pains  are  intense,  and  often  darting 
in  character,  t^pontaneons  .sro.srtf/oH.s  are  frequent,  and  patients  often 
attempt  to  describe  peculiar  feelings  of  an  inmatural  sort  which  they 
may  locate  in  areas  that  are  absolutely  insensitive  to  external  stimulation. 
Tliey  may  be  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  conduction  tracts  at  the 
upper  level  of  the  lesion,  and  are  then  referred  to  the  peripheral  sites 
from  which  they  would  naturally  arise. 

In  lesions  of  lesser  degree  sensation  may  not  be  much  affected,  even 
when  motion  is  abolished,  or  the  general  si'use  of  touch  may  be  broken  up 
so  that  temperature  and  painful  impressions  are  not  recognized.  Tactile 
impressions,  in  the  same  way,  may  fail  to  arouse  the  sensorium  when  ni(jre 
energetic  and  pninful  impressions  still  traverse  the  injured  pathways. 

The  reflexes  furnish  very  valuable  evidence  not  only  as  to  the 
upper  level  of  the  cord  le--ion,  but  sometimes  as  to  its  vertical  extent. 
The  cord  lesion  that  destnys  the  portion  of  a  reflex  arc  within  the  cord 
obliterates  that  reflex  but  does  not  abolish  the  reflexes  below  its  own  level 
unless  tlie  conl  is  entirely  and  completely  divided.  It  is  now  fairlv  well 
established  that  complete  division  of  the  cord  in  man  extingui.-hes  all  cord 
reflexes  below  that  level.  ^  On  the  contrary,  if  tiie  division  is  incom- 
plete, the  lower  reflexes  may  at  first  be  enfeebled,  but  within  a  few  weeks 
show  much  exaggeration.  In  a  case  showing  such  increased  reflexes  the 
absence  of  one  or  more  at  a  given  level  points  to  tlie  diseased  portion  of 
'Collier,  "  Brain,"  Sjiriiig,  I'JUt. 
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the  cord.  Again,  the  upper  level  of  abolished  reflexes  usually  coiucidos 
with  that  of  aiK"^thesia,  and  both  focalize  the  lesion.  In  other  cases  the 
extension  and  invasion  of  cord  disease  may  be  traced  by  the  successive 
disappearance  of  spinal  reflexes  ;  its  recession,  by  their  reappearance. 

Trophic  Conditions. — As  the  trophic  centers  for  muscles  correspond 
Avith  their  motor  spinal  centers  in  the  anterior  horns,  a  lesion  \\iiicii 
destroys  tiiis  jioition  of  the  gray  matter  of  a  cord's  segment  induces  atropliv 
in  the  related  muscles.  Tiiis  atvophy,  like  the  palsy  arising  from  a 
cord  lesion,  has  a  functional  distribution  that  depends  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  muscular  representation  in  the  cord.  By  reference  to  the  table, 
page  34.S,  it  is  evident  that  all  of  a  large  nuisclc  need  not  be  involved, 
and  that  grouj)s  of  nuiscles  innervated  liy  different  nerve  triniks,  but 
centrally  associated,  may  be  thus  selected.  The  extent  of  the  wasting 
is  limited  by  the  vertical  dimensions  of  the  lesion.  The  muscles  inner- 
vated from  the  cord  above  and  below  the  destructive  process  are  spared, 
and  retain  their  nutritional  su]iply  and  their  electrical  responses. 
The  wasted  muscles  lose  tone  early,  and  sliortly  theri'after  present  the 
electrical  reaction  of  degeneration.  Atro])hic  loss  is  best  seen  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities  ;  next  in  those  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  gir- 
dles. In  the  thoracic  and  al)dominal  regions  the  wasting  is  only  per- 
cej)tible  when  several  adjacent  cord  segments  arc  diseased. 

Slight  atrophic  distiirhanccs  ajjpear  in  the  skin,  analogous  to  those  in 
neuritis  and  confined  to  the  area  related  to  the  injured  cord  segments. 
In  the  case  of  irritative  lesions,  such  as  acute  myelitis  and  cord  hemor- 
rhage, the  dystrophic  condition  may  be  acute  and  intense.  Under  the 
incitement  of  comparatively  slight  ])ressure  or  other  superficial  irrita- 
tion, herpetoid  eruptions  and  acute  bedsores  form  in  a  few  hours. 
These,  occur  over  the  sacrum,  heels,  malleoli,  and  trochanters  by 
preference,  but  may  occur  wherever  the  bones  arc  subcutaneous  and 
the  trophic  control  disturbed.  The  use  of  comiterirritation  in  the  mild- 
est form,  and  even  of  frictions  with  the  hand,  may  ])rovoke  them.  Hot 
bottles  that  Avould  otherwise  cause  n(j  injury  may,  under  these  circum- 
stances, induce  most  .serious  local  effects  and  deej)  destruction  of  tissue. 

Vasomotor  disturbance  in  some  degree  is  usually  present,  and 
consists,  (H'dinarily,  at  first  of  a  tendency  to  vascular  dilatation  and 
increased  warmth.  The  so-called  tcwhe  cerehrale  is  easily  provoked 
below  the  lesion.  In  cases  of  long  standing  the  skin  is  livid  and  cold, 
frequently  with  increased  perspiration.  Lesions  in  the  cervical  region 
often  cause  flushing  and  perspiratidu  on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  face, 
and  may  reduce  the  heart-lteats  to  forty  or  even  to  twenty  a  minute. 
Dorsal  lesions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sometimes  attended  by  a  persist- 
ently rapid  pulse.  These  vasomotor  disturbances  are  frequently  atr 
tended  by  an  increase  of  body  temperature  in  lesions  in  the  upper 
dorsal  and  lower  cervical  regions,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  exclude 
pyrexia,  due  to  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  or  to  intestinal  or 
vesical  disturbance  resulting  from  it. 

Visceral  symptoms  are  usually  not  pronounced,  but  the  secretions  in 
the  alimentary  canal  and  its  muscular  activity  are  frequently  disturbed. 
Constipation  is  the  rule,  and  fermentation  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
contents,  with  gaseous  disturbance  and  great  abdominal  distention,  is  very 
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common.  Vomiting  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  occur  in  lesions  of  the 
cervical  cord.  The  anal  and  vesical  sphincters  are  usually  disturljed. 
When  the  lesion  involves  their  reflex  centers  in  the  lumhar  cord,  complete 
relaxation  and  incontinence  ensue;  but  if  the  lesion  is  above  their  spinal 
centers,  voluntary  control  alone  is  lost.  They  then  act  automatically, 
and  the  corresponding  viscera  are  unconsciously  evacuated  at  intervals. 
The  examining  finger  readily  provokes  the  anal  sphincteric  contraction 
in  this  condition,  which  is  not  the  case  if  its  center  is  destroved. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  fecal  and  urinary  retention,  dependent,  in  part, 
upon  the  lack  of  power  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  the  case  of  the 
bladder  this  leads  to  distention  bv  increased  residuum  and  weakenins: 
of  the  detrusor,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  viscus  may  become  extreme. 
The  result  is  usually  a  cystitis,  wdiich  is  often  precipitated  by  the  use 
of  a  septic  catheter.  Damage  to  the  kidneys  arises  Ijoth  from  the 
back-prdssure  of  urine  and  the  pro[)agation  of  inflammation  up  the 
ureters.  The  table  of  symptoms  in  disabling  but  not  al)S()lutelv  destruc- 
tive transverse  cord  lesions  (see  pages  353-359)  is  based  u|)on  the 
exhaustive  work  of  Wichnian.i  If  the  entire  cross-section  is  absolutely 
destroyed,  the  symptomatology  is  the  same  excepting  that  there  is  com- 
plete absence  of  muscle  reflexes  below  the  lesion. 

Horizontal  Localization  of  a  Cord  Lesion. — Many  spinal  cord 
lesions  are  more  or  less  circumscribed  in  transverse  area,  and  give  rise 
to  widely  different  symptoms  as  they  atfect  the  various  physiological 
divisions  of  the  cord.  Some  cord  diseases  are  symmetrical,  and  both 
sides  of  the  transverse  section  show  identical  conditions.  Others  are 
unilateral,  and  tiie  two  sides  show  diffi/rcnt  states,  not  only  at  the  level 
of  the  lesion,  but  also  in  the  levels  affected  by  the  secondary  ascending 
and  descending  degenerations. 

Lesions  of  the  yj)//Yr»nV?((/  tnicfs  produce  motor  jtaralysis  below  the 
level  affected  and  induce  a  spastic  condition  in  the  }>aralyzed  area, 
marked  by  increased  muscle  tonus,  exaggerated  reflexes,  rigidity,  and 
contractures.     These  tracts  degenerate  downward. 

Disease  of  the  posterior  columns  is  marked  by  sensor)'  disturbance, 
especially  of  those  elements  of  touch  related  to  pressure  and  to  the 
muscle  and  joint  sensations.  Ataxia  results.  The  temperature  and 
pain  sensations  are  also  usually  diminished,  and  all  forms  of  cutaneous 
impressions  are  delayed  in  reaching  the  brain.  The  muscle  reflexes, 
especiallv  the  deep  tendon  reflexes,  are  abolished  or  greatly  diminished. 
An  upward  degeneration  in  the  ])ostero-internal  column  ensues. 

W'iien  the  anterior  horn  is  affected  motor  paralysis  occurs,  but  only 
in  the  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  large  cells  actually  involved 
'  in  the  morbid  focus.  The  mucles  also  atrophy.  If  the  process  is 
acute,  paralvsis  takes  place  at  once  and  atrophy  gradually  develops.  In 
very  insidious  lesions  paresis  and  atrophy  develop  at  an  equal  pace,  and 
fibrillary  twitchings  arc  usually  present.  Reflexes  are  abolished  by 
lesions  of  the  anterior  horns  and  vasomotor  paralysis  is  induced  in  the 
field  related  to  the  corniial  disease.  Degeneration  descends  the  lower 
neurons  arising  from  tiie  diseased  portion  of  the  cord,  and  the  reaction 
of  degeneration  is  presented  in  nerve  and  muscle. 

'  "  Dit-  KiickciiiiKirksnervpn  uml  ihre  Segraentbeziige, "  Berlin,  1900. 
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Disease  of  the  posterior  horn  is  marked  by  sensory  disturbance  or  anes- 
thesia in  a  given  area,  such  as  follows  a  lesion  of  the  posterior  cohniin. 

Lesions  of  the  poderior  ronts  cause  anesthesia  if  complete  ;  hyperal- 
gesia and  radiating  pain  if  irritative. 

Legions  of  the  anterior  roots  pi'oduce  the  same  results  as  lesions  of 
the  anterior  horns. 

Lesions  arising  within  or  immediately  about  the  central  canal,  as  in 
svringoniyelia,  produce  a  jieculiar  dissociation  of  touch  sensations,  so 
that  painful  and  thermal  impressions  are  not  properly  recognized  wliile 
tactile  or  contact  impressions  remain  practically  unaffected.  Joint 
dystrophies  are  often  added. 

A  lesion  that  divides  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  gives  rise  to  the 
Brown-Sequard  syndrt)me  (see  p.  56). 

In  many  cord  diseases  two  or  more  physiological  divisions  are  svm- 
metrically  aii'ected.  In  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  we  have,  added  to 
the  rigidity,  myotatic  irritability,  and  contractures  that  mark  disease  of 
the  lateral  tracts,  a  progressive  nuiscular  atrojihy  that  is  due  to  the 
lesion  of  the  anterior  horns.  Ataxic  paraplegia  is  marked  by  syni])- 
toms  in  both  the  lateral  tracts  and  the  posterior  colunms,  and  we  tind 
ataxia  and  rigidity  with  weakness  variously  combined.  The  following 
table  roughly  shows  the  relation  of  the  various  cord  diseases  to  the  physi- 
ological division  of  the  cord.  Those  wliicii  are  marked  l)y  lesions  con- 
fined principally  to  given  tracts  in  the  sjiinal  cord  are  denominated 
system  diseases,  as  distinguished  from  indiscriminate  lesions.  As  will 
appear  in  the  consideration  of  individual  diseases,  some  of  these  cord 
lesions,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  are  only  a  part  of  the  morbid  findings. 


Organic  dis- 
eases  of 
the  cord. 


Indispi'imi- 
nate  lesions. 


'  Hemorrhage. 
Myelitis. 
(Softening. 
Insular  sclerosis. 
Tumors. 

Traumatic  injury. 
Compression  from  bone  disease  and  tumors. 


System  dis- 
eases. 


Lesions  of 
single  tracts. 


Combined 
lesions. 


Anterior  cornu. 


Lateral  tract. 


Poliomyelitis  acuta. 
Progressive  muscu- 
lar atrophy. 

Primary     lateral 

sclerosis. 
(Little's      di-sease.) 
Lathyrism. 


umns.  \  Ergotism. 

Anterior     cornij  f  Amyotrophic  lateral 
and    lateral  g^^osis. 

tract.  I 


Lateral  and  pos- 
t e r i o r  col- 
umns. 


'  Ataxic  paraplegia. 
Friedreich's  ataxia. 
Heredocerebellar 

ataxia. 
Pellagra. 
Results      of 

lesions. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CORD  PROPER. 


Lesions  of  the  Cauda  Equina. — The  descending  roots  of  the 
lumbar,  the  sacral,  and  the  coccygeal  nerves  make  up  the  cauda,  which 
occupies  the  dural  sheath  below  the  upper  level  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra — a  distance  of  about  ten  inches.  As  the  roots  are  gi\en  off 
in  lateral  pairs,  the  upper  ones  are  external  and  soonest  pass  into  the 
vertebral  foramina.  Those  that  are  longest,  therefore,  are  situated 
toward  the  middle  line.  It  is  e\ident  that  a  lesion  invohing  the  dura! 
contents  below  the  conns  meduUaris  will  produce  a  root  lesion.  This 
may  be  partial  or  complete,  and  \aries  according  to  the  level  which 
it  occupies  and  the  roots  actually  involved.  The  longer  roots  are 
usually  most  affected,  even  when  the  lesion  is  so  placed  as  to  embrace 
all  the  roots  of  the  cauda  extending  below  the  conns.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  nerves  arising  from  the  lowest  cord  segments  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  lowest  body  le\els  are 
the  ones  commonly  disturbed.  The  paral- 
ysis, anesthesia,  abolition  of  reflex  action, 
and  atrophy  that  result  from  a  complete 
root  di^■ision  correspond  to  the  peripheral 
distribution  of  the  injured  nerve  roots. 
These  peripheral  distribution  areas  corre- 
spond somewhat  to  the  segmental  cord  areas, 
but  show  a  marked  tendency  to  follow  the 
distribution  of  the  nerve  trunks.  (See  P^igs. 
15  and  16.)  Both  sides  of  the  body  are  usu- 
ally affected,  but  uniform  symmetry  is  the 
exception,  while  in  cord  lesions  it  is  the  rule. 
The  lowest  portion  of  the  cord,  known 
as  the  C07JVS  medvllaris,  comprises  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  sacral,  anfl  the  coccygeal 
segments.  It  contains  the  reflex  centers 
for  urination,  defecation,  ejaculation,  and 
the  anal  sphincter.  Lesions  of  the  conus 
and  the  cauda  present  so  many  common 
points  that  the  distinction  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult. After  L.  R.  Miiller,  Bruns,  Cassirer, 
and  others  we  may  make  the  following  differ- 
ential enumeration: 
The  caudal  lesion  is:  (1)  Of  slow  onset  except  in  traumatic  cases.  (2) 
It  is  attended  by  lancinating  pains  and  painful  paroxysms  in  the  bladder, 
perineal,  and  sciatic  regions.  (.3)  Anesthesias  embracing  all  modalities 
of  sensation  are  of  gradual  and  late  development  and  rarely  of  accurately 
symmetrical  distribution.  (4)  There  is  an  absence  of  spasms,  rigidity, 
fibrillation,  and  increased  reflexes.  The  condition  is  one  of  flaccidity, 
the  heel,  plantar,  and  anal  reflexes  are  diminished  or  abolished,  the  knee- 
jerk  is  retained,  there  is  muscular  wasting  in  the  legs,  and  the  reaction 
of  degeneration  in  severe  or  advanced  cases.  (5)  A  gradually  advancing 
paresis  follows  the  sensory  symptoms.  (6)  At  the  same  time  weakness 
of  bladder,  bowel,  and  sexual  power  develop.  (7)  There  is  frequently 
tenderness  over  the  second  lumbar  spine  and  percussion  tenderness  over 


Fig.  129. — Area  of  anesthesia  in 
a  lesion  of  the  cauda,  afiecting  all 
the  sacral  roots. 
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the  sacrum  and  lumbar  region,  where  occasionally  bony  deformities 
can  be  detected  by  examination,  the  .r-ray,  etc.  (8)  Remissions  are 
frequent.  Schlesinger'  calls  attention  to  a  painful  stretching  symptom 
when  the  patient  is  in  the  sitting  posture.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
tension  put  upon  the  caudal  roots  by  this  position.  The  pain  is  referred 
to  the  rectum,  bladder,  genitals,  perineum,  or  even  down  the  thighs, 
it  is  generally  intense  and  persistent. 

The  conns  lesion  is:  (1)  Usually  of  abrupt  onset.  (2)  Pain  is  not  a 
marked  symptom  and  may  be  quite  absent.  (3)  Anesthesias  of  perineal, 
gluteal,  and  pudendal  regions  are  a  common  early  symptom,  of  marked 
symmetrical  distribution,  and  frequently  of  the  dissociation  type;  testic- 
ular sensitiveness  is  retained.  (4)  Motor  irritation,  such  as  fil.'rillations, 
cramps,  and  rigidities,  are  common,  but  the  tendon  reflexes  in  the  lower 
extremities  are  not  much  modified.  (5)  There  is  early  weakness  of 
bladder  and  bowel  control  with  sphincteric  relaxation  and  loss  of  erec- 
tions. (6)  Both  motor  and  sensory  features  are  of  early  appearance  and 
advance  in  parallel;  remissions  are  infrequent. 

The  usual  lesions  which  affect  the  cauda  are  \ertebral  fractures  and 
dislocations,  new  growths,  penetrating  wounds,  and  hemorrhage.  In 
tabes  and  multiple  neuritis,  which  are  sometimes  confounded  with 
caudal  disease,  symptoms  are  present  at  higher  levels,  as  in  the  u]i]ier 
extremities  and  in  the  pupillary  reflexes.  Injury  to  the  jilexuses  within 
the  pelvis  usuall\ — at  least,  at  first — produces  unilateral  symptoms. 

•"Neurolog.  Centralljlatt,"  Jul.v  1,  lOL"). 
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CHAPTER  II. 
INDISCRIMINATE  CORD  LESIONS. 

TRAUMATIC  LESIONS  OF  THE  CORD  SUBSTANCE. 

The  spinal  cord  is  sometimes  reached  by  penetrating  wounds  made 
by  knife,  bullet,  or  otiier  foreign  object.  It  is  injured  more  fre(]uentiv 
by  the  displacement  of  vertebne,  and  this  is  ahiiost  invariably  attended 
by  fracture.  With  the  surgical  conditions  we  shall  not  deal.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  vertebral  fracture-dislocations  are  frequently  devoid  of  any 
external  signs  of  displacement,  even  when  it  is  found  postmortem  that 
the  vertebral  bodies  ha^'e  been  so  completely  displaced  as  to  actually 
shear  the  cord  in  two.  Restitution  to  a  practically  normal  position 
may  occur  at  once,  either  spontaneously  or  due  to  the  lifting  efforts 
of  those  who  first  attend  the  injured  person.  These  cases  all  furnish  a 
history  of  trauma,  and  usiuxlly  present  local  evidence  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion that  arises  regards  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord. 
This  must  be  determined  by  an  application  of  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  actual  injury  to  the  cord  substance  is 
always  grave  and  generally  fatal.  If  the  lesion  cause  complete  divi- 
sion, there  can  be  no  hope  for  voluntary  control  or  sensory  improvement 
below  its  level.  Only  in  very  slight  injuries  from  dislocation  of  the 
vertebrse  or  from  pressure  due  to  meningeal  hemorrhage  can  nuieii  be 
expected.  In  such  a  case  complete  paralysis  may  pass  away  ;  but  when 
the  reflexes  are  completely  al)i)lished  in  the  paraplegic  area  after  tiie 
first  week,  little  improvement  need  be  expected.  Some  degree  of  dis- 
ability always  persists,  and  commonly  bedsores,  cystitis,  kidney  and  pul- 
monary complications  carry  off  the  patient  after  a  lingering  helplessness. 

HEMORRHAGE  INTO  THE  CORD  (HEMATOMYELIA). 

Hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord  is  not  an  extremely  rare  accident 
It  occurs  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  is  punctate  and  multiple 
or  single  and  more  or  less  extensive.  There  is  also  a  so-called  ])erforat- 
ing  form  simply  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  extravasated  blood  to  follow 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  cord. 

Etiology. — Hemorrhage  into  the  cord,  like  spinal  meningeal  hem- 
orrhage, with  which  it  is  frequently  associated,  may  follow  severe  spinal 
concussions  and  violent  wreneliings  of  the  back.  Excessive  muscular 
effort,  as  in  lifting,  has  caused  it,  and  Gowers  reports  this  accident 
following  repeated  coitus.  A  focus  of  myelitic  softening  is  frequently 
the  seat  of  hemorrhage,  and  hemorrliage,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a  zone 
of  myelic  softening.  It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  which  process  was  the 
initial  one.  In  some  cases  of  cai.sson  di.sease,  or  divers'  palsy,  hemorrhage 
has  been  found  due  to  the  too  sudden  reduction  of  the  high  atmosjiheric 
pressure  under  which  such  work  is  done.  Continued  convulsions,  as  in 
status  epilepticus,  intense  chorea,  tetanus,  and  asphyxia,  may  produce 
punctate   hemorrhages  and   hemorrhagic   infiltration,   esj)ecialiy  in  the 
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gray  matter  of  the  cord.  Purpura  and  sudden  cessation  of  habitual 
hemorrhages,  such  as  that  from  jtiles  and  mensti-uation,  may  provoke  a 
cord-apoplexy.  A  dilated  central  canal  and  teratological  defects  and 
fissures  in  the  cord  predispose  to  it.  Clianges  in  the  arterial  coats  are 
much  less  active  factors  than  in  cerebral  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  as 
atheroma  and  miliary  aneurysmal  dilatations  are  of  the  greatest  rarity 
in  the  cord.  The  arterial  pressure  conditions  and  the  direct  cardiac 
imjndse  tliat  play  so  large  a  part  in  brain-lesions  are  also  absent. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  tlie  punctate  and  infiltrating  variety  the 
cord  may  merely  appear  slightly  reddened,  or  small,  pinhead  clots  may 
be  found,  particularly  in  the  gray  matter.  They  usually  first  occupv 
the  perivascular  spaces  and,  aside  from  traumatic  cases,  are  secon<lar\ 
to  myelitic  softening.  Tiie  appearance  varies  witli  the  size  of  the  extrava- 
sation. Tlie  large  single  or  focal  hemorrhage  also  finds  its  usual  seat  in 
the  gray  matter,  less  commonly  in 
the  central  canal  or  in  a  congen- 
ital fissure  of  tlie  cord.  It  is  usu- 
ally ovoid  in  siia])e,  witli  tlie  long 
axis  vertical,  and  may  jierfbrate 
the  yielding  gray  substance  of  the 
cord  for  several  indies  in  extreme 
cases.  It  causes  a  fusiform,  dark- 
colored  swelling  of  the  cord.  The 
blood  usually  comes  from  tiii^ 
larger  median  arteries  or  from 
tiiose  entering  the  anterior  horn 
by  the  anterior  roots,  and  favors 
the  gray  matter  as  a  situation. 
In  rare  instances  the  blood  may 
lircak  through  tlie  white  columns 
and  even  appear  to  a  slight  extent 
in    the   memliraues.      Meningeal 

clots  are  also  commonly  present  in  traumatic  cases.  Around  the  clot,  after 
a  few  days,  the  cord  shows  a  zone  of  softening.  In  cases  of  long  standing 
the  clot  may  undergo  changes  similar  to  those  in  the  brain,  and  a  hemor- 
rhagic cyst  remains,  with  ascending  and  descending  degenerations  corre- 
sponding to  the  location  of  the  lesion  in  the  cross-section.  A  wide  area  of 
myelitis,  containing  a  comparatively  small  and  recent  clot  or  hemorrhage 
into  a  ulioiuatous  growth,  may  be  encountered  as  secondary  accidents. 

Symptoms. — A  primary  focal  iiemorriiage  into  the  cord  is  of  rapid, 
usuallv  of  sudden  onxd.  The  infiltration  sort,  being  almost  always  sec- 
ondary, may  be  preceded  by  sensory  and  motor  symptoms  i'or  hours, 
days,  and  even  weeks.  This  is  also  true  of  the  larger  clot  that  tbrms 
in  a  softened  iiivelitic  territory,  jiroducing  sudden  exacerbation  of  the 
usuallv  iirecedeiit  paraplegic  symptoms.  The  earliest  syniiitom  is  com- 
monly one  of  severe  pain-^  radiating  in  the  body-segments  correspond- 
ing to  the  hemorriiagic  focus.  These  are  due,  presumably,  to  the  pressure 
or  laceration  of  the  sensory  tracts  in  or  near  the  posterior  commissure. 
Darting  pains  occur  in  the  limbs,  girdling  pains  in  the  trunk  that  may 


Fig.  130. — Hemorrhage  into  the  pray  matter  of 
the  cervical  cunl  liflnw  ilie  ci'iitt-rs  tVii  ihc  biceps, 
and  supinator  lougii?  ;  i»aralybis  and  atrophy  of  the 
triceps  and  exleusors  ui'  wrists  and  tiDgers. 
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be  mistakeu  for  angina  pectoris  and  intestinal  or  vesical  colic.  Verv 
shortly — that  is,  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour — after  an  acci- 
dent lias  occurred,  and  the  patient  has  jierhaps  walked  a  short  distance, 
paraplegic  symptoms  appear.  These  may  be  ]iartially  unilateral  at 
first.  The  legs  weaken,  tlie  patient  gradually  or  quickly  sinks 
down,  and  usually  the  motor  loss  is  promptly  established  at  its 
maximum.  The  condition  that  now  develops  depends  on  the 
location,  extent,  and  size  of  the  clot,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  it 
brings  to  bear  on  the  conduction  tracts.  Usually  there  is  some  im- 
provement, owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  pressure  and  of  the  siiock 
or  insult  to  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cord.  The  development 
after  a  day  or  two  of  myelitic  softening  or  myelitis,  with  elevation  of 
the  body-heat,  usually  again  emphasizes  the  paraplegia,  and  thereafter 
the  course  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment  is  that  of  myelitis.  The 
bladder  and  anal  sphincters  are  commonly  immediately  relaxed.  All 
the  tendon  reflexes  are  diminished  at  first,  but  after  a  week  or  ten  davs 
they  begin  to  increase,  and  comport  themselves  as  in  the  spastic  state 
that  follows  an  incomplete  cross-lesion  of  the  cord.  Early  in  the  attack 
spasms  and  tonic  convulsions  in  the  muscles  su]iplied  liy  the  afl'ected 
segments  and  those  below  the  lesion  are  frequently  met  witii. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
exclude  a  meningeal  iiemorrhage.  Preceding  sensory,  motor,  and  tem- 
perature disturbances  indicate  a  primary  myelitis.  Only  in  those  cases 
where  the  temperature  is  normal,  the  onset  abrupt,  and  the  jiain  of  the 
segmental  variety,  can  a  definite  diagnosis  be  ventured. 

The  prognosis  depends  npon  the  location  of  the  lesion.  Hemor- 
rhage into  the  cord  in  the  upper  cervical  region  is  almost  certainly 
fatal,  and  is  worse  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  than  in  the 
dorsal  region.  The  secondary  myelitis  may  extend  ujiward  and  cause 
death,  or  downward  and  involve  the  lower  levels.  Only  wlu'n  scnsii- 
tion  improves,  motor  gain  is  apparent,  and  felirile  disturbance  is  passed, 
is  the  patient  safe.  Some  lasting  local  paralysis,  wasting,  and  tropiiic 
disturbance  result,  and  more  or  less  permanent  spasticity  remains.  Too 
often  bedsore,  cvstitis,  sepsis,  or  other  complications  carry  off  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  immediate  treatment  of  the  hemorrhage  consists 
of  measures  to  check  it.  The  patient  should  be  placed  face  downward 
with  the  £])ine  elevated  as  much  as  possible,  and  applications  of  ice  or 
ice-bags  made  over  the  length  of  the  cord.  Absolute  quiet  and  the 
determination  of  Ijlood  to  the  surface,  intestinal  tract,  and  extremities 
should  be  favored.  Surgical  exploration  in  selected  cases  is  strongly 
indicated,  and  longitudinal  incisions  into  the  cord  after  the  manner  of 
Reginald  Allen  shouki  be  empif)yed. 

THROMBOTIC  SOFTENING  OF  THE  CORD. 

Thrombosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  sjiinal  cord  undouVjtedly  occurs  fre- 
quently. The  anatomical  features  of  the  circulation  in  the  spinal  cord  reu- 
der  this  accident  a  very  likely  one.  The  long  course  the  arterial  supply 
traverses,  especially  in  the  lumliar  cord,  produces  a  sluggishness  oi  its 
current  that  favors  the  deposition  of  fibrin  if  at  the  same  time  the 
arterial  wall  is  nutritionally  di.'-turbed.     As  the  spinal  arteries  after  en- 
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tering  the  cord  are  of  the  terminal  variety,  it  is  evident  that  their  oblit- 
eration will  result  in  the  softening  of  their  irrigation  fields.  This  result 
has  ordinarily  been  confounded  with  myelitis  and  clinically  presents  the 
same  picture.  Gowers  denies  its  occurrence,  as  does  Striimpell,  but  in 
syphilitic  cases  tiiis  meclianisra  is  demonstrated  by  such  cases  as  are 
described  by  Williamson^  and  those  of  Schmaus,  Sottas,  Dejerine,  and 
Knapp  quoted  by  him.  Lloyd  ^  also  refers  to  such  an  one  in  his  own 
experience.  Biernacki  ^  reports  three  cases  in  full,  two  of  which  were 
syphilitic.  Embolism,  on  the  other  hand,  can  practically  be  excluded, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  (jf  the  spinal  vessels,  tiie  long  and  tortuous 
course  they  pursue,  and  tlie  slowness  of  tlie  blood-stream.  Experiment- 
ally, however,  by  the  injection  of  inert  powders  into  the  circulation  of 
lower  animals  it  has  been  produced  by  Lamy,*  Singer,^  and  others. 
Tiiough  atlieninia  is  infrcrpient  in  the  spinal  circulation,  syphilitic  cases 
commonly  show  endo-artcrial  and  peri-arterial  cliango.  The  same  are 
likely  to  occur  in  infectious  diseases  and  in  many  l)lci()(l  states,  and 
favor  thrombosis. 

The  softened  area  resulting  from  thrombotic  <x'clusion  of  the  supply- 
ing artery,  just  as  in  the  brain,  is  likely  to  become  hemorrhagic  through 
the  venous  Ijack-pressure,  and,  therefore,  may  present  any  (lei.rree  of 
hemic  discoloration.  Into  it  a  neighboring  blood-vessel  may  rupture, 
with  hemorrhagic  results. 

This  condition,  as  Langdon  ^  has  well  jiointed  out,  comes  on  rather 
abruptly  without  prodromal  malaix',  fevei',  or  infection.  Commonly 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  symptoms  to  increase  often  liy  sudden  a<l(li- 
tions  and  extensions.  At  first  commonly  unilateral,  the  condition  tends 
to  become  bilateral  and  the  sensory  and  motor  defects  symmetrical. 
The  girdle  sensation  and  impairment  of  the  sphincters  are  less  marked 
and  later  developed  than  in  acute  myelitis,  anil  bedsores  less  likely 
to  appear.  Leukocytosis  is  wanting.  The  treatment  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  general  circulation  and  use  those  remedies  which  favor 
resolution  of  local  exudates.  Most  of  these  cases  are  syjihilitic  and 
require  iodid  and  mercury.  In  other  respects  the  management  and 
prognosis  is  the  same  as  that  of  myelitis. 

MYELITIS. 

Under  the  term  myelitis  a  host  of  spinal  lesions  have  been  grouped 
which  have  in  common  the  appearance  of  a  local  softening,  with  more 
or  less  intlammatorv  disturbance.  Inflammation  of  the  cord-substance 
is  probably  never  a  primary  ju'ocess.  Infection  may  readily  reach  the 
cord  bvthe  vascular  supply.  That  it  does  so  is  evident  in  the  inflam- 
matorv  lesions  of  the  cord-substance  that  so  often  follow  the  exanthe- 
mata and  septicemic  diseases  generally. 

The  term  myelitic  is  a  generic  one.  In  this  chapter  we  are  dealing 
with  the  indiscriminate  lesions  of  the  cord-substance,  and,  therefore,  re- 
serve for  sejiarate  consideration  the  variety  of  myelitis  known  as  acute 

'  "  Kclation  of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  to  tlie  Spinal  Blood-ves.sels, "  London, 
1895.  ''  "Nervous  Diseases,"  by  American  Authoi's,  Philadelphia,  1895. 

'  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenlieilk.,"  Bd.  x. 

«  "Archives  de  Neiirolof;ie,"  1H94.         '  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Heilk.,"  Bd.  xvii,  1897. 
«  ".lour.  Nerv.  and  Mental  Dis.,"  April,  1905. 
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anterior  puliomyclitis  tliat  8iu<ile,-!>  out  the  anterior  gray  matter,  is  larsdv 
confined  to  it,  and  presents  a  distinct  clinical  tyjic.  We  may  distin<;iiish 
a  transverse  myelitis,  one  that  is  disseminated,  and  a  central  form  de|K'iul- 
ing  merely  upon  the  accidental  location  of  the  lesion  or  lesions  in  tlie 
cord.  Of  these,  acute  transverse  myelitis  may  be  taken  as  a  tvpe,  and  is 
the  one  cummonlv  encountered. 

Etiology. — Acute  myelitis  may  follow  wounds  of  the  cord,  lavera- 
tions  of  its  substance,  from  hemorrhage,  or  from  fracture-dislocations  of 
the  vertebraj.  It  has  followed  violent  (/n(.scM/rtr  efforts,  tiyima]  coitcuxxionn 
and  falls  on  the  back,  Ijut  in  such  cases  minute  myelitic  hemorrhasie  or 
other  structural  lesion  may  have  introduced  the  jirograni.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  attributed  to  cold  and  exposure,  and  this  assertion  has  been 
handed  down  so  persistently  that  it  seems  a  permanent  fixture  in  tlic 
literature.  If  cold  jilays  any  part,  it  is,  as  in  pneumonia,  to  favor  the 
introduction  of  infection,  (^'oinprcssion  of  the  cord  bv  disease  of  the 
spine  or  the  meninges,  or  by  new  growths,  causes  a  localized  softening 
which  may  girdle  the  cord.  The  association  of  myelitis  and  mniin- 
giiis  is  shown  in  the  condition  of  meningomyclitis  ali-eady  described. 
The  extension  of  the  inflannnatory  process  to  the  cord  is  a  clearlv  rceog- 
nizcd  feature  of  most  meningeal  infections.  It  may  follow  all  the  acute 
infectious  diseases  ;  probably  by  an  initial  thrombosis.  Syphilis  frequently 
leads  to  it,  and  usually  by  a  thrombotic  process.  It  may  also  result 
from  a  gummy  tumor  or  from  syjiliilitic  meningitis.  These  will  he 
considered  more  at  length  in  tlie  ciiapter  on  Svjihilis  of  the  Nervous 
Sy.stem.  Influenza,  gonorrhea,  all  infectious  and  pyemic  conditions,  and 
caisson  disease  have  caused  it. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  inspection  an  inflamed  cord  presents  a  rod, 
swollen  ap|W'arance  and  a  reduced  consistency  that  may  make  it  pulta- 
ceous  and  even  diffluent.  The  vertical  dimensions  of  the  softening  vary 
from  one-iialf  an  inch  to  several  inches,  and  usually  endirace  the  full 
thickness  of  the  cord.  Dejiending  upon  the  amount  of  extravasatcd 
blood  and  the  age  of  the  lesion,  the  mvelitic  ]K)rtion  is  red,  yellowish,  or 
white.  It  is  usually  difficult  or  im]>ossil)le  to  distinguish  the  gray  fnmi 
the  white  ]iortions  of  the  cross-section,  and  commonly  the  softening  is  so 
great  that  the  cord  breaks  down  under  the  slightest  handling.  All  details 
are  then  obliterated.  Microscopiccdly,  there  is  more  or  less  disintegration 
of  the  cord-elements.  There  is  usuallv  present  an  abundance  of  jiliago- 
cytic  elements,  and  amyloid  Ixidies  are  frequently  encountered.  The  axis- 
cylinders  are  destroyed,  or  divided  or  granular.  Sometimes  a  'iuw  of 
them  appear  much  swollen.  The  nerve-cells  jiarticijiate  in  the  destruc- 
tion, and  those  that  are  recognizable  appear  swollen,  pigmented,  gran- 
ular, filled  with  fat-globules,  or  vacuolated.  Their  processes  early  dis- 
appear. The  vessels  are  altered,  their  walls  thickened  ;  the  ju'rivascuJar 
sheaths  are  dilated  with  cells,  detritus,  and  hemorrhage.  The  intersti- 
tial tissue  is  exaggerated  in  pro])ortion  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
the  disease,  and  in  the  disseminated  form  of  myelitis  forms  islets  of 
thickened  tissue.  There  are  usually  many  spider-cells  jiresent.  The 
meninges  are  variably  affected  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  tlieni. 
In  cases  of  long  standing  the  cord  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fibrous 
shred. 
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It'  the  lesion  has  been  of  sutficient  duration,  ascending  degenerations 
are  found  in  the  posterior  and  direct  cerebellar  columns,  and  descend- 
ing degeneration  in  the  ])yramidal  tracts.  In  addition,  In-  the  process 
of  contiguous  extension  the  myelitis  may  propagate  itself  in  either  direc- 
tion from  its  initial  focus  along  any  of  tiie  tracts  of  the  cord,  or  along 
its  gray  substance,  irrespective  of  the  direction  of  conduction  in  the 
physiological  pathways. 

In  disseminated  myelitis  small  foci  of  inflammatidu  are  scattered 
throughout  considerable  portions  of  the  cord,  jiresenting  the  same  mi- 
nute changes  as  outlined  above.  It  may  require  the  microscope  to  detect 
them,  or  they  may  be  manifest  as  small  red  or  hemorrhagic  ])oints  in 
the  cross-section.  In  the  central  form  there  is  cellular  intiltratii)n  al)(>ut 
the  central  canal,  wiiich  is  often  dilated  and  choked.  The  nerve-roots 
arising  from  the  focus  of  inflammation  show  neuritic  changes  and  de- 
generation, with  corresponding  muscle  changes.  Should  a  myelitis  be 
infectious  from  the  first,  or  suljsequently  infected  by  pus-]>r(iducing  bac- 
teria, abscess  formation  results.  From  such  a  cord-al)scess  the  menin- 
ges may  become  infected  and  a  purulent  meningitis  ensue. 

Symptoms. — Tiie  symptoms  of  myelitis  are  as  diverse  as  the  cases, 
and  each  case  varies  with  the  vertical  or  transverse  location  of  the 
lesion  or  lesions,  with  tiieir  numl)er,  extension,  severity,  and  character. 
The  oiwd  is  modified  by  the  initial  cause  of  the  disease  in  the  cord. 
When  hemorrhage  is  the  first  step,  it  is  apoplectic  in  suddenness. 
Traumatism  has  its  own  history.  The  infectious  diseases  have  their 
individual  clinical  features  ujton  which  the  myelitis  is  grafted.  In  less 
well-marked  antecedent  states  the  onset  of  tlie  paraplegic  feature-^  of  the 
disease  may  be  unheralde<l  by  any  subjective  or  olyective  ])henomena. 
A  few  days  of  malaise,  of  slight  fever,  or  of  fleeting  paresthesia  nuiy 
indicate  the  systemic  condition  which  eventuates  in  myelitis.  In  other 
but  rare  instances  convulsions,  higli  temperature,  and  rigors  declare  the 
toxic  ])rocess  and  usher  in  the  sjiinal  symjitoms.  These  consist  usually 
at  first  of  intense  /w//(.s',which  may  l)e  darting  in  character, extending  along 
the  limbs  or  girdling  the  trunk.  There  is  more  or  less  tingling  and  numb- 
ness. The  distriijution  of  such  sensory  disturbance  in  relation  to  the 
cord-segments  should  be  significant.  Siiortly  after — in  a  fi'W  minutes 
in  hemorrhagic  cases,  in  a  few  liours  or  a  few  days  in  infectious  fi)rms 
— more  or  less  paraplegic  vvakncsx  is  developed,  which  involves  every- 
thing below  the  segmental  location  of  the  disease.  The  motor  loss 
nuiv  be  sudden  or  gradual,  comjilete  or  partial,  but  usually  is  insidi- 
ous, i>rogressive,  and  does  not  reach  an  absnhite  degree.  The  cnntrol 
of  bladder  and  howck  is  usually  disturbed  early,  with  more  or  less 
incontinence  or  retention.  In  some  iust;inces  the  motor  features  come 
on  and  progress  with  the  sensory  disturbances,  or  even  precede  them. 
The  order  of  svuiptoms  depends  Ujion  the  ])orti<in  of  the  cord  first  and 
most  diseased  and  the  destructive  or  irritative  character  of  the  lesions. 
It  follows  that  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  lindjs  may  occur,  liut,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  comiilete  flaccidity  at  first. 

The  nuiniier  and  variability  of  the  symptoms  are  so  great  that  they 
can  best  be  presented  under  several  heads. 
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Sensation. — The  upper  level  of  the  sensory  disturbance  is  usually 
marked  by  a  hypersensitive  band  corresponding  to  the  upper  segmental 
extent  of  the  cord-lesion,  and  due  to  its  irritant  action.  This  is  ahvavs 
present  in  cross-myelitis,  and  should  be  diligently  sought,  as  it  is  of  the 
greatest  localizing  importance.  In  the  entire  area  below  the  iivper- 
sensitive  zone  sensation  is  more  or  less  blunted  and  may  be  coni])letelv 
lost  in  all  its  modes.  When  the  cross-lesion  is  less  coiuplete,  sensation 
or  motion,  or  both,  may  be  only  partially  involved.  When  the  lesion 
is  practically  central,  we  have  the  peculiar  dissociation  of  touch-sensa- 
tions that  marks  lesions  in  this  location.  There  is  analgesia  and  loss 
of  temperature  sense,  with  preservation  of  tactile  perceptions.  Involve- 
ment of  the  posterior  roots  and  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
meninges  are  marked  by  local  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  spine  at  the 
level  of  the  lesion  and  al)0ve  it.  The  girdle  pain  has  the  same  toiio- 
graphical  significance  as  the  hypersensitive  zone,  and  usually  corresponds 
to  it.  The  patient  often  complains  of  paresthetic  sensations  below  the 
lesions,  even  in  completely  anesthetic  territory,  or  in  the  abdoniinal 
viscera.  These  may  be  misleading  to  both  ])atient  and  physician.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  testing  the  cutaneous  and  other  sense 
perceptions,  as  indicated  in  Part  I.  The  sensory  symjjtoms  fre(]uentiy 
vary  greatly  during  an  attat'k  unless  the  lesion  completely  severs  tlie 
cord.  The  reappearance  of  .sensation  where  previously  wanting  is  a 
good  sign,  just  as  the  increase  of  sensory  loss  is  indicative  of  extension 
of  the  disease  and  of  bad  import,  sometimes  of  fatal  significance  if 
toward  the  up]>er  cervical  levels. 

Motion. — The  loss  of  motion  corresponds  to  the  same  segmental  distri- 
bution as  the  anesthesia,  and  may  be  complete  or  partial.  Tiie  anterior 
gray  matter  in  the  inflammatory  focus  is  usually  conn)letely  destroyed, 
or  at  least  its  functions  are  completely  inhibited  for  the  time.  The  nuis- 
cles  controlled  by  this  portion  of  the  cord  are  j)aralyzed.  The  amount 
and  degree  of  paralysis  below  the  lesion  depend  uj)on  the  completeness 
of  the  cross-lesion,  and  varies  within  wide  limits.  In  the  disseminated 
and  multiple  forms  of  inflammation  various  functionally  related  groups 
of  muscles  may  be  singled  out,  as  in  acute  poliomyelitis.  Here,  also, 
the  motor  loss  may  show  any  degree  of  incompleteness.  The  loss  of 
sphincter  control  is  usually  i>resent  from  the  first  and  ]>ersistent.  When 
the  lumbar  cord  is  affected,  incontinence  of  urine  and  distention  of  the 
bladder  and  bowels  follow  the  destruction  of  their  spinal  centers.  The 
distribution  of  the  paralysis  is,  therefore,  always  dependent  upon  the  seg- 
ment or  segments  of  the  cord  that  are  diseased,  and  has  a  conmion  ten- 
dency to  para])legic  distribution,  involving  both  sides  more  or  less  sym- 
metrically. The  distribution  of  symptoms  in  rare  instances  suggests  the 
Brown-Sequard  syndrome  due  to  a  lateral  hemicordal  division  (seep.  56). 
Reflexes. — The  reflexes  whose  spinal  centers  are  situated  in  tlie 
inflammatory  focus  are  abolished.  Below  that  level  they  are  usually 
diminished  at  first,  luit  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  conunencc  to 
increase  in  vigor  and  gradually  attain  extreme  exaggeration.  Slioiild 
the  lesion  actually  divide  the  cord,  they  are  alwlished,  as  in  traumatic 
cases,  but  the  preservation  of  a  very  few  fibers  in  any  portion  of  the 
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cord's  cross-section  seems  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  exaltation  and  the 
development  of  spasticity  and  rigidity.  All  forms  of  clonus  and  intensi- 
fication of  reflex  activity  may  be  encountered.  Babinski's  toe-sign  is 
commonly  present.  The  tendency  is  for  the  lower  limbs  to  be  rigidly 
extenfled,  adducted,  and  sometimes  crossed.  Less  frecjuently  flexion 
predominates  and  the  legs  are  flexed  upon  the  thighs,  which  are  firmly 
applied  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk.  The  clonic  condition 
of  the  limbs  sometimes  serves  to  jerk  them  about  sharply  upon  slight 
skin  friction,  even  by  the  removal  of  the  bedding  or  any  gentle 
manipulation.  The  flaccidity  of  the  early  days  is  replaced  by  a  hy- 
pertonicity,  so  that  the  muscle-masses  may  stand  out  prominently. 
Contractures  may  result  and  often  do.  Priapism  is  commonly  present 
in  cervical  myelitis,  and  frequent  in  inflammation  of  the  dorsal  cord, 
but  absent  in  lumbar  involvement.  Lesions  in  the  cervical  region 
are  conunonly  actcndcd  by  a  dilated  jMipil,  Ijut  in  some  cases,  es]>erially 
of  the  disseminate  variety,  optic  neuritis  is  ])resent,  and  pupillary  re- 
sponses are  variously  modified.  The  condition  of  tiie  vesical  and  rectal 
reflexes  is  one  that  should  early  engage  attention.  If  the  lesion  involves 
the  lumbar  cord,  the  S|)hincters  are  usually  relaxeil  :md  ineontinenee  fol- 
lows, but  there  is  a  tendency  to  urinary  retentinn  through  rela.xatioii  of  the 
visceral  walls,  and  cystitis  is  easily  established.  Again,  when  the  lesion 
is  above  the  lumbar  cord  the  sphincters  operate  automatically,  and  both 
feces  and  urine  are  discharged  at  intervals  ;  but,  again,  the  blailder-wall 
is  likely  to  yield,  or  acts  ineffcetually  without  tlie  aid  of  the  alxlomiiial 
nuis<^les  ;  urine  is  retained,  becomes  annnoniaeal,  and,  througii  eontanii- 
nation  by  catheter  or  otherwise,  cystitis  develops.  Rupture  of  the  blad- 
der through  distention  and  tdceration,  causing  peritonitis,  has  been  seen. 
Some  cases  ])resent  a  most  ol)stinate  and  ex<'essive  gaseous  intestinal 
distention.  liiis  occurs  most  fre(|iientlv  whin  the  li'sioii  is  alio\-e  the 
niid-tlorsal  region. 

Trophic  Chang-es. — The  nniscles  that  are  anatoniieally  related  to 
the  diseased  cord-segment  waste  jironiptly  and  show  the  reaction 
of  degenei'ation.  In  addition  the  inert  liniljs  lose  in  size  from  disuse 
and  consideral)Ii'  emaciation  is  freiiucntly  jiresented,  l)ut  the  electrical 
changes  are  lacking  and  the  ri'flexes  are  usually  increased.  The  general 
vasomotor  and  tropiiic  conditions  l)elow  the  lesion  are  disturbed.  A  slight 
stroke  of  tiie  finger-nail  upon  the  skin  will  usually  present  a  line  of 
persisting  vascular  stasis  like  the  meningeal  tache,  and  at  first  the 
paralyzed  portions  show  an  elevation  of  temperature  even  above  that  in 
the  mouth.  In  cases  of  hnig  standing  the  local  temperature  is  abased 
and  the  paralvtic  members  are  blue,  cold,  cyanotic,  and  often  edematous. 
The  skin  is  often  drv,  harsh,  and  scaly,  and  i-eadily  l)reaks  down  under 
l)ressure,  forming  ugly,  sluggish,  unnuinagealile  bedsores.  Tiie  tend- 
ency to  bedsore  is  prominent  from  the  first,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that 
the  sacrum  is  sometimes  denuded  within  a  few  days  under  the  continued 
inrtuence  of  pressure,  irritation  from  urine  or  feces,  and  the  dystrophic 
element.  The  entire  vesical  nnicons  lining  may  exfoliate  from  dis- 
turbed troj)hic  conditions.  Joint-lesions  of  the  arthrojtathie  sort  are 
rarely  induced. 

The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  to  some  degree,  but  less 
than  woidd  be  expected,  and  it  can  usually  be  maintained  at  a  reason- 
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able  level.  The  danger  arises  from  extension  of  the  myelitis  and  from 
complications  arising  through  cystitis,  bedsore,  nephritis,  and  septicemia, 
or  concurrent  acute  infections,  such  as  pneumonia. 

Course. — -Acute  cases  reach  their  maximum  in  a  few  davs,  others 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  if  death  does  not  result,  a  lona;  stationary 
period  or  one  of  gradual  improvement  or  decline  succeeds.  The  occur- 
rence of  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  may,  at  any  time,  jeopardize 
life  by  invading  tlie  respiratory  apparatus.  Acute  bedsore  is  always  a 
dangerous  complication,  and  cystitis  is  hardly  less  so.  ^Vhen  spastic 
features  develop,  tliey  rarely  recede  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  imply 
permanent  disability  and  the  paraplegic  state.  Sensation  or  motion  may 
return  singly.  The  localized  wasting  due  to  involvement  of  tlieantcriiir 
gray  never  repairs,  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  gray  matter  may  subse- 
quently be  involved.      Death  may  take  place  early  from  cardiac  aiul 


Fig.  131. — Dystropliic  bedsores  over  troclianters  and  sacriitii  in  a  case  of  Iran&verse  myelitis. 

respiratory  failure  or  follow  at  any  period  from  exhaustion  due  to  the 
primary  infection  or  that  secondary  to  bedsore,  cystitis,  nephritis,  septi- 
cemia, or  is  caused  by  a  gradual  extinction  of  the  vital  energy.  The  cases 
that  recover  bear  tlie  indelible  marks  of  the  disease  in  weakened  ami 
spastic  legs,  areas  of  anesthesia,  sphincteric  paresis,  and  local  atrii]iliics 
variously  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  seat,  extent,  and  intensity 
of  the  cord-injury.  These  furnish  cases  of  so-called  chronic  myelitis, 
but  inflammation  has  subsided  and  the  conditions  presented  are  due  to 
the  degenerations  that  follow  the  primary  lesion.  They  are  more  fully 
described  under  the  head  of  The  Paraplegic  State. 

Diagnosis  in  myelitis  presents  numerous  problems  and  requires 
nainstaking  examination  and  study.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves  ;  (1) 
\Vhcther  the  cord  is  actually  diseased  ;  (2)  the  extent  of  that  disease— 
namely,  its  localization — and   (3)  its  origin. '    Unless  there   is  loss  of 
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certain  groups  of  cord-functions  anatomically  related,  we  can  not  incrimi- 
nate the  cord.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  early  loss  of  motion  of  a 
paraplegic  distribution  and  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  Corresponding 
sensory  disturbance  or  anesthesia  surmounted  by  a  band  of  hyperes- 
thesia will  almost  surely  be  added  to,  if  it  does  not  precede,  the  motor 
loss.  The  onset  is  usually  acute,  and  in  the  hemorrhagic  variet\'  it  is 
sudden.  Extreme  pain  of  a  radiating,  segmental  variety  and  sudden 
onset  suggest  an  initial  vascular  lesion.  After  ten  days  we  may  detect 
muscular  atrophy  corresponding  to  the  lesion  and  usually  increased 
reflexes  below  the  lesion,  which  usher  in  the  spastic  stage  that  is  to  per- 
sist as  a  paraplegic  state  if  the  jiaticnt  survives.  Even  before  this  time 
the  loss  of  faradic  response  in  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  s]iiual  gray 
embraced  in  the  iuflanunatory  focus  may  indicate  the  myelitis  and  its 
vertical  extent.  To  tiie  further  localization  of  the  cord  disease  we  bring 
to  bear  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Our  main 
earlv  guide  is  loss  of  reflexes  and  the  vertical  extent  of  such  hiatus  in 
the  el  lain  oi   spinal  reflexes. 

In  potioini/clitin  sensory  deflcieney  is  not  present  and  the  motor  loss 
is  usually  of  monoplegic  outline.  In  iiienimjitu  we  have  the  early  and 
jiersistent  root  pain,  tenderness  over  the  spine,  and  retention  of  motion 
and  reflexes.  In  Ijdxiri/s  ji(i/>:i/,  or  acute  ascending  myelitis,  we  meet 
tlie  steady  advance  of  the  parajilegia  from  the  feet  and  leg.s  upward, 
with  undisturbed  sensation,  fixradic  activity,  sphincteric  control,  and 
tendon  reflexes.  In  mii/tip/c  neuritis  the  slow  onset,  involvement  of  all 
four  extremities,  major  affection  of  the  extensors,  and  paresthesiie  at 
the  distal  ends  of  the  limljs  are  signifleant.  In  li(/xtcri<i.  the  sensory 
disturbance  has  a  characteristic  outline,  the  reflexes  are  not  greatly  dis- 
turbed, trophic  change.?  are  not  present,  and  hysterical  stigmata  are  ob- 
tainable. The  mistake  usually  made  is  to  overlook  an  organic  disease 
because  hysteria  is  also  present. 

The  diagnosis  of  myelitis  having  Ijeen  reached,  it  is  always  in  order 
to  que.stion  its  origin.  This  may  be  evident  from  the  history  or 
presence  of  traumatism,  acute  infectious  disease,  septicemia,  syphilis,  or 
other  cachectic  state. 

Prognosis  in  such  a  generic  condition  as  myelitis  must  be  based 
upon  general  rules  applied  to  the  individual  ease.  The  outlook  is 
always  grave  as  to  life  and  positively  bad  as  to  complete  recovery.  If 
the  jiatieut  is  not  carried  ott'  during  the  first  few  days  by  the  implication 
of  the  cardiorespiratory  ap])aratus,  or  liy  the  overwhelming  systemic 
ettect  of  the  infection,  which  is  perhaps  only  locally  manifest  in  the  cord, 
and  if  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  first  week  without  any  indications  of 
extension  of  the  mvclitis,  he  may  be  considered  out  of  immediate  danger. 
If  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  he  does  not  .show  at  least  some 
slight  return  of  motion  and  sensation,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  will 
ever  greatly  improve.  On  the  other  hand,  distinct  improvement  within 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  is  usually  followed  by  rapidly  progressive 
gain  almost  to  the  jioint  of  entire  recovery.  When  spasticity  ap]iears 
it  imiilies  descending  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  lasting 
flisabilitv.      Cervical  myelitis  is  almost   invariably  fatal.      Involvement 
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of  the  dorsal  cord  is  much  less  disastrous  thau  when  the  lesion  invades 
the  lumbar  enlaraement  and  perforce  permanently  cripples  the  spliinoter 
control  and  the  legs.  Acute  bedsore  and  acute  cystitis  are  ominous 
complications.  Local  muscular  atrophies  are  subject  to  this  rule  :  If 
faradic  response  can  not  lie  olrtained  in  such  muscles  at  the  end  of  tlie 
first  two  weeks,  tiiey  may  he  considered  as  permanently  imjiaired.  In 
syphilitic  cases  that  reach  a  marked  degree  of  paralysis  we  may  hope 
to  prevent  extension  of  the  disease  and  sometimes  to  secure  a  marked 
recession  of  tlie  ]iaresis  lint  never  for  complete  cure. 

Treatment  divides  itself  into  three  jwrts  :  (1)  Tiiat  of  tlie  causal 
condition  ;  (2)  tliat  of  the  invasion  stage,  and  (3)  that  of  tlie  paraplegic 
state.  Traumatic  conditions,  pressure  from  meningeal  hemorrhage  or 
new  growths  require  surgical  measures.  Any  systemic  infection  or 
infection  atrium  must  be  directly  dealt  with.  For  tlie  local  condition 
the  treatment  outlined  for  meningitis  is  available.  During  the  invasidii 
period  the  inflamed  cord  should  be  kept  elevated  by  placing  the  patient 
in  the  prone  posture.  Local  applications  of  ice  are  useful.  Active 
cathartics  should  be  used  if  the  patient's  strength  warrant  their  admin- 
istration, (^uiet,  and  abdve  all  cleanliness,  must  be  secured  and  local 
pressure  avoided.  Pearly  attention  to  the  bladder  is  usually  needed  but 
catheterization  is  only  indicated  when  vesical  retention  can  be  determined 
by  palpation  and  percussion,  and  then  nuist  be  carried  out  with  the  most 
scrupulous  antiseptic  precautions.  Feiirile  disturbance  is  usually  a 
part  of  the  original  causal  process  and  to  be  met  accordingly. 

After  the  first  two  or  three  days,  if  the  case  runs  on,  a  water  or  air 
bed  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service  in  distributing  pressure.  Tlie 
heels,  elbows,  and  other  bony  prominences  in  the  paralytic  field  should 
be  carefully  padded  with  cotton.  The  constant  use  of  a  bed  nriual 
will  often  help  to  keep  the  jiatient  dry.  Alimentation  and  sup- 
porting treatment  will  require  thoughtlid  attention.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  careful  massage  and  faradization  may  be  employed,  if  not 
contraindicated  by  surgical  conditions  in  the  spine.  Gentle  frictions 
and  kneadings  of  the  muscles  are  indeed  advisalde  from  the  first  day, 
and  the  position  of  the  paralyzed  liml)s  slionhl  be  changed  hourly  if 
only  slightly,  as  is  automatically  done  in  healthy  sleep.  When  a  i)e(l- 
sore  develops,  its  best  management  depends  upon  keeping  it  perfectly 
dry.  To  this  end  a  soft  gauze  pad  and  an  abundance  of  pulverized 
boric  acid  should  be  used,  but  the  dressino;  must  not  be  cumbersome  or 
so  arranged  as  to  exercise  pressure  and  the  patient's  position  must  also 
conform  to  this  requirement.  Cystitis  requires  careful,  thorough, 
skilful  catheterization  and  washing  out  of  the  bladder  every  eight  or 
twelve  hours.  The  administration  of  salol,  beta-naphtol,  or  urotropin 
also  tends  to  render  the  urine  unirritating  and  to  some  extent  disiut'et'ts 
the  bowel  contents.  The  management  of  the  case  now  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  good  nursing  and  attention  to  obviate  complications,  espe- 
cially malposition  of  joints  and  contracture  deformities. 

As  motion  and  power  reappear  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to 
use  the  limbs  intelligently.  By  concentrating  his  attention  upon  a 
certain  movement  he  can  often  produce  it  after  a  number  of  attempts. 
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Local  nutrition  must  be  kept  up  by  massage  and  electi-icity.  The  use  of 
the  faradic  brush  to  the  anesthetic  area  is  of  service  in  restoring  sensation. 
The  general  physical  condition  and  usual  constipation  require  constant 
attention. 

THE  PARAPLEGIC  STATE. 

The  paraplegic  state  is  the  usual  terniiuatiim  of  a  mvelitis  or  anv  in- 
discriminate cord  lesion  that  dfies  not  end  fatally,  and  corresponds  in  some 
sense  to  the  "  hemiplegic  state"  that  supervenes  upon  brain-lesions. 
Vent' often  arising  from  such  cause  as  acute  myelitis,  it  is  mistaken  for  a 
chronic  inflammatory  condition  and  denominated  chronic  myelitis  or  con- 
founded with  ataxic  parajdegia  and  even  with  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
descending  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  a  consequence  of  any 
lesion  which  involves  the  upper  motor  neuron.  When  due  to  bi- 
lateral lesions  above  the  cord  it  is  best  called  a  diplegia.  Cross-lesions 
of  the  cervical  cord  are  usually  promjitly  latal,  so  that  the  parajilegic 
state  arising  from  indiscriminate  lesions  only  I'caches  its  later  and 
characteristic  development  in  cord  lesidus  below  that  level. 

Etiolog-y. — All  the  indiscriminate  cord  lesions,  such  as  traumatism, 
heniDrrliagc,  thromljotic  softening,  myelitis,  tumors,  and  jircssure  from 
meningeal  and  s))inal  diseases  and  growths,  give  rise  to  a  paraplegia 
which  is  more  or  less  pronounced  in  proportion  to  the  extrnt  of  the 
lesion.  In  addition,  the  so-called  system  lesions  whicli  are  maiked  by 
sclerotic  degeneration  of  the  lateral  tracts  produce  paraplegic  conditions, 
hut  without  distinct  anesthesia.  We  find  it  also  in  lyittle's  disea.se, 
ataxic  paraplegia,  family  cerebellar  ataxia,  nuiltiplc  sclerosis,  family 
spastic  para])!cgia,  and  aniy((tro])hic  lateral  sclerosis.  The  oidy  com- 
mon fact  is  the  degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts  in  the  lateral  columns. 
Diseases  of  the  upper  neuron  arising  from  intracranial  lesions  have 
been  considered  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  lirain  (Part  III). 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  secondary  state  vary  greatly 
and  are  dependent  upon  the  nature,  extent,  and  activity  of  the  initial 
lesion.  In  the  system  diseases  the  spastic  parajtlcgia,  as  in  Little's  dis- 
eitse,  may  be  really  a  diplegia  from  embryonic  defect,  and  congeni- 
tally  ]>resent.  In  tlie  family  ataxias  the  defect  is  also  teratological, 
but  the  symptomatic  development  is  postnatal  and  usually  insidious. 
Ataxic  ])araplegia  and  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  also  develop  very 
gradually  and  usually  in  adult  life.  They  all  in  common  possess  defects 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  marked  by  loss  of  muscular  control  and 
strength  cspeciallv  develo|)ed  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  l)y  increased 
reflexes  and  spasticity.  Tiie  special  paraplegic  features  which  they 
possess  will  be  taken  up  in  the  description  of  the  various  system  dis- 
eases. In  this  present  conni'ction  the  jtaniplegic  state  arising  from 
indiscriminate  lesions  is  principally  in  view. 

If  the  initial  cord  lesions  be  acute,  as  in  traumatism,  hemorrhage,  and 
mvelitis,  the  motor  loss  is  pri>m]>tly  establi>lu'd  and  the  nmseles  are 
flaccid  and  inert.  The  sphincters  are  usually  relaxed.  The  reflexes 
reprcscntecl  in  the  diseased  cord  segments  are  abolished  and  those  l)elow 
the  iiijiiicd  tbcus  are  diiiiiuislied.  If  the  cord  is  entirely  severed,  they 
arc  com[)letel>-  and  [jermanently  lost  and  rigidity  does  not  ensue.  When 
the  conl  is  not  entirely  (li\ided,  at  the  end  of  a  week  in  some  cases,  in 
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Others  several  weeks  later,  the  incrcasino;  reflexes  indicate  rlegenoratiiisj 
lateral  motor  tracts  and  usher  in  the  spastic  features  tiiat  are  to 
permanently  remain. 

\yhen  the  incitino;  cause  of  the  paraplegia  is  of  gradual  di'velni)- 
meut,  as  in  pressure  conditions  arising  from  Pott's  disease  and  spinal 
neoplasms  or  new  growths  in  the  membranes  or  cord,  the  clinical  pro- 
gram is  very  diifercnt.  Root  pains,  girdling  the  trunk  or  streaking  into 
the  limbs,  depending  on  the  segment  location  of  tiie  lesion,  are  eariv 
symptoms  and  usually  there  is  complaint  of  lieaviness,  weakness,  and 
clumsiness  in  the  legs.  This  increases  either  steadily  or  bv  stages,  in 
the  intervals  of  which  some  amelioration  may  occur,  and  eventually  the 
hypersensitive  girdle  and  subjacent  anesthesia  arc  more  or  less  well  de- 
veloped. S]ihincteric  loss  is  a  late  feature  and  is  usually  jireceded  l)v 
months  of  slighter  degrees  of  incontinence.  As  the  jiressui'e  increases, 
compression  of  tlie  pyramidal  tracts  gradually  develops  ;  they  degener- 
ate and  the  reflex  activity  is  correspondingly  exalted.  It  is  in  these 
cases  of  slow  cord  compression  tiiat  the  spasticity,  reflex  automatism, 


Fig.  132. — P.iraplegic  gait. 


Figs.  133  and  134.— Station  in  spastic  paraplegia  due 
to  syphilitic  myelitis,  showing  rigidities,  flexed  kiiee-s, 
and  adducted  thighs. 


and  muscular  rigidity  with  resultant  contractures   reach  their  highest 
exemijlification. 

AVlien  the  acute  cases  have  improved  enough  to  walk  or  tlic  insidi- 
ous cases  have  attained  a  fair  degree  of  deve]o[)ment,  the  gait  is  higlily 
characteristic.  The  patient's  feet  once  planted  seem  glued  to  the  floor, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  inclined  forward  in  advancing. 
The  pelvis  is  elevated  on  one  side  and  that  limb  is  then  brought  or 
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dragged  to  a  position  under  the  center  of  gravitv  like  a  rigid  pendulum 
(Fig.  132).  It  may  even  he  aided  hy  the  hand.  As  it  advances  it  is 
shaken  by  clonic  movements,  and  when  planted  these  may  cause  it  to 
execute  several  dancing  steps  before  it  is  securely  placed,  during 
which  the  lieel  is  forcibly  elevated  and  the  patient  may  be  bodily 
jostled  ii]>  and  down.  The  body  is  then  again  inclined  forward  over 
the  supporting  limb,  and  the  opposite  member  is  in  turn  carried  a 
little  in  advance  of  its  fellow.  These  short,  jerky,  halting,  cloni- 
cally  di-sturbed  steps  are  frequently  rendered  nKjre  difficult  by  the  over- 
action  of  the  adductors  of  the  thighs  which  displace  the  limbs  inward, 
cause  the  knees  to  interfere  with  eacii  other,  and  sometimes  even  induce 
a  cross-legged  gait.  Progress,  in  spite  of  the  disturliance  of  the  gait,  is 
usually  made  in  a  fairly  straight  line,  unless  some  slight  obstacle  over 
which  the  patient  is  sure  to  stumble,  or  an  unusual  amount  of  clonus, 
cause  him  to  swerve.  In  nearly  every  respect  the  gait  is  the  opposite 
of  the  steppage  of  multiple  neuritis. 

If  walking  is  impossiljle,  the  attitude  in  standing  may  still   indicate 


Fig.  l:i5. — Pai'aplogia  ftoni  spinal  frncture.     AttiliuiL-  in  licii.     Tliiglis  adtUicted  and  crossed.     Bedsore 

uver  ti-ueliaiitcr. 


tiie  s])astic  state.  The  tendencv  to  contracture  usually  draws  the  knees 
forciblv  togetiier  and  ])artiallv  Hexes  the  knee-  and  lii])-joints  (Figs.  1.j3 
aixl  l.\!4).  A  sudden  reflex  contraction  of  tiie  cait-nuiM'les  may  cause 
tiie  patient  to  rise  on  his  toes  or  tiirow  him  to  the  gmunil.  Tiie  knees 
often  suddenly  give  way. 

Wiien  the  patient  is  bedridden  and  tiie  paraplegic  state  is  dcvelojied 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  lower  liiuUs  may  he  rigidly  extended  on  the 
jielvis  and  at  all  their  joints.  Adduction  is  strongly  marked  and  may 
even  cross  the  limbs.  If  one  foot  be  lifted  from  the  bed,  the  rigidity 
mav  .serve  to  cause  the  other  one  to  follow,  as  if  the  hip-  and  knee-joints 
were  ankvlosed.  In  other  severe  cases  flexion  predominates,  and  the 
lower  extremities  are  rigidly  folded  u|)on  tiiem.selves  and  upon  the  trunk, 
so  tliat  tlie  heels  are  drawn  up  to  the  buttocks,  tiie  knees  to  the  sternum. 

The  reflexes  are  always  exaggerated  after  the  early  flaccidity  of 
acute  cases  has  receded,  and  in  the  later  stages  become  excessive  to  an 
incredible  degree.  The  slightest  t;ip  on  the  patellar  tendon  forcibly 
throws  out  the  leg,  and  the  whole  extremity  may  be  seized  with  a  clonic 
activity  tiiat  provokes  jerky,  more  or  less  rhytliinieal,  movements  which 
mav  also  appear  in  tlie  opposite  limb,  and  finally  end  by  a  jack-knife 
contraction  tliat  violently  flexes  both  extremities  upon  the  trunk  and  at 
the  knees.  These  reflex  storms  may  even  follow  the  slightest  cutaneous 
impression,  such  as  gently  removing  the  bed-clothing,  and  are  not  infre- 
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qiiently  the  source  of  much  pain  and  suffering.  The  toe-sign  is  prom- 
inent. The  vesical  and  rectal  reflexes  usually  work  automatically 
in  protracted  cases  of  paraplegia,  and  are  only  slightly  under  the 
patient's  control,  or  entirely  beyond  it.  Lesions  in  the  lumbar  cord 
may  destroy  them.  When  the  upper  dorsal  or  lower  cer^•ical  cord  is 
affected,  priapism  is  frequently  present,  and  cervical  lesions  cause 
dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

All  of  these  coniHtions  vary  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  extensive 
degree  in  difft'rent  cases.  Slow  compressi<;in  of  the  cord,  as  by  tumor, 
gives  the  most  highly  colored  picture,  ataxic  paraplegia  perhajis  the  least. 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  sensory  disturbance  naturally  de- 
pend on  the  extent  of  damage  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  cord. 
Atrophy  of  muscles  is  in  the  same  way  dependent  upon  the  destructiou 
of  the  anterior  gray  and  is  related  to  the  vertical  extent  of  that  destruc- 
tion. More  or  less  general  emaciation,  due  to  inactivity  antl  depressed 
systemic  conditions,  is  commonly  present.  Contractures  produce  de- 
formities that  still  further  cripple  the  patient. 

The  prognosis  naturally  depends  on  the  character  of  tiie  cord 
lesion.  Tiie  removal  of  pressure  in  Pott's  disease  and  in  spinal  tumors  by 
operation,  freipiently  results  satisfactorily  and  the  cord  functions  return 
to  a  normal  state.  When  the  spasticity  is  the  result  of  destructive  le- 
sions of  the  cord,  as  in  myelitis  and  traiuiiatism,  some  disability  is  bound 
to  persist.  It  may  eventually  be  very  slight  or  it  may  progressively 
increase.      Every  case  must  be  individually  considered. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  paraplegic  state  consists  of:  (1) 
Removing  the  cause  if  possible  ;  {2)  preventing  contracture  distortions 
or  correcting  them  by  surgical  means,  such  as  tenotomies  and  orthope- 
dic apparatus ;  (3)  the  use  of  electricity  and  massage  to  atrophied 
muscles;  (4)  general  measures  to  build  up  the  sy.stemic  condition  ;  (5) 
local  applications  over  the  spine  to  control  any  lingering  intlanmia- 
tory  state  or  to  hasten  absorption  of  exudate,  and  (6)  of  the  administra- 
tion of  spinal  sedatives  to  reduce  the  reflex  excess.  Local  conditions, 
such  as  indolent  ulcers,  cystitis,  and  incontinence,  furnish  their  own 
indications.  It  will  often  be  found  that  massage  and  electricity  ]u'o- 
duce  so  much  reflex  stimulation  that  they  must  l)e  discontinued.  Hot 
baths  often  produce  a  grateful  relaxation.  Counterirritation  to  the  .spine 
and  the  resources  of  hydrotherapy  sometimes  are  of  great  advantage. 
Following  Foerster's '  plan  many  cases  have  been  treated  with  great 
benefit  by  the  division  of  the  posterifir  nerve-roots. 

LANDRY'S  PARALYSIS  (ACUTE  ASCENDING  PARALYSIS). 

The  case  observed  by  Lan<lry,^  reported  in  IS.Jij,  presented  these 
striking  peculiarities :  An  acute  paralysis  beginning  in  the  legs,  extending 
to  the  trunk  and  arms,  soon  involving  the  bulbar  centers,  and  terminating 
fatally.  The  paralysis  was  not  marked  V)y  loss  of  sensation  ;  the  .spliine- 
ters  were  not  involved.  The  muscles  retained  their  faradic  irritability, 
the  mind  was  not  disturbed,  and  the  temperature  was  practically  normal. 
No  changes  were  found  in  the  central  nervous  apparatus  by  microscopical 
examination,  but  the  spleen  was  acutely  enlarged. 

Since  that  time  se^-eral  hundred  cases  have  been  reported  as  instances 

'  "Zeitschr.  f.  Orthopaed.  Chir.,"  1903.  =  "Gazette  Heb.,"  18.59. 
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of  Landry's  paralysis,  some  of  which  correspond  closely  to,  while  others 
depart  materially  from  the  original  outline.  Of  these  latter  we  may 
6ay  tliat  most  of  tliera  were  cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  some  were  cases 
of  poliomyelitis  anterior,  and  others  were  cases  of  cross  or  disseminate 
myelitis  with  extension.  With  improved  methods  of  investigation 
there  has  gradually  accumulated  a  considerable  number  of  cases  which 
are  clinically  true  to  the  prototype,  but  show  organic  disease  in  the 
spinal,  bulbar,  and  even  in  the  cereln-al  matter  and  in  the  nerve- 
roots  and  peripheral  nerves.  With  the  development  of  bacteriology 
we  may  now  add  typical  cases  in  which  infectious  bacteria  have 
been  observed  in  the  s]iinal  cord  or  obtained  l)v  cultures  from  it.  We 
are,  tlierefore,  justified  in  defining  Landrv's  paralysis  as  an  acute  infec- 
tious ascending  paralysis  due  to  an  infectious  or  toxic  ccniditiuu  that  mav 
induce  a  myelitis  largely  confined  to  the  anterior  gray  matter  (if  the 
cord  and  which  may,  in  addition,  cause  root  involvement,  periplieral 
neuritis,  and  changes  in  the  medulla  and  cortex  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  in  the  cord.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  entire  symptom-grouj)  of 
Landry  may  eventually  be  classed  as  acute  ])olioiuyelitis  with  ascending 
features.  iSucli  cases  occur  in  every  epidemic  outbreak  of  that  disease. 
Etiology. — This  form  of  spinal  ])alsy  is  aboiU  fimr  times  as  fre- 
quent in  adults  as  in  children,  accdrding  to  the  tai)ulati(in  of  selected 
cases  by  Bailey  anil  Ewing, '  and  aflcets  mali's  nearlv  tiu'ee  tinu's 
as  often  as  females.  It  has  followed  close  uj)on  or  (iccuncd  during 
attacks  of  muuerous  infectious  tlist'ases  and  conditions.  Small-pox, 
tuberculosis,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  syphilis,  influenza,  pelvic 
cellulitis,  the  ]>uer])('rium  and  obscure  feluile  disturbances  have  seemed 
to  play  a  part  in  its  inception.  Alcoliolism  -  and  exjn)sure  to  cold  are 
also  rather  frecpiently  mentioned,  but  in  numerous  cases  not  the  slightest 
cause  has  been  detected  and  the  patient  apparently  was  in  good  health 
previous  to  the  paralysis.  The  toxi<^  features  of  many  of  the  alleged 
causi's  jiuup  with  the  clinical  manifestations  which  arc  highly  significant 
of  an  infectious  state,  and  coincitle  with  the  few  bacteriological  findings 
that  have  been  reported.  The  idea  of  a  toxemia  w  liicli  has  an  elective 
action  for  the  sjiinal  grav  producing  first  dynamic  conditions,  later  fol- 
lowed bv  histological  changes,  liest  explains  the  various  postUKU'tem 
findings  and  the  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease.  E.  F.  Buzzard' 
isolatetl  a  micrococcus  in  |)ure  culture  from  the  blood  of  a  cas<'  of 
Landry's  paralysis/ and  apparently  the  same  organism  was  finuid  in 
large  numlx'rs  in  tlu'  dura  mater  of  the  same  ])atient.  8id)dural  ini<c- 
tions  of  the  cultivated  coccus  produced  rapidly  spreading  ]iaraly,-is  in 
a  rabbit  and  the  organism  was  again  obtained  from  the  blood  and  dura. 
The  clianircs  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  j)atient  and  rabbit  were  of 
tile  kind  prodneeil  l)y  toxins  and  in  neither  could  the  microbe  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  nervous  structures  or  even  in  the  pia  arachnoid.  That 
the  infection  or  toxin  reaches  the  cord  through  the  l)loo<l  is  abundantly 
shown  bv  the  perivascular  t'hanges,  and  the  freiiuent  limitations  of  the 
myelitic  invasion  to  the  territory  irrigated  by  the  anterior  median  arte- 
ries and  the  \esscls  reaching  the  anterior  horns  along  the  motor  roots. 

'  "N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,"  .July,  ISOti. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  older  reports,  as  in  the  first  instance 
no  morbid  changes  were  detected  anywhere  in  tlie  nervous  svsteni.  As 
methods  improved  and  data  multiplied,  reports  of  myelitic  softenino- 
especially  in  the  gray  matter,  but  also  implicating  the  neiglihoriiig  wliite 
fibers  of  the  dorsal  and  cervical  cord,  degeneration  in  root-fibers  and  peri- 
pheral nerves,  and,  finally,  changes  in  tiie  medulla,  cerebrum,  and  cere- 
bellum were  made.  A  majority  of  cases,  whether  showing  cord  ciiangcs  or 
not,  presented  an  acutely  enlarged  and  softened  sphrn  and  often  engorgc<l 
Ivmphatic  glands.  Of  late  no  case  that  has  been  sy.stematicallv  and  com- 
petently examined  has  given  negative  findings.  The  cellular  structures 
of  the  anterior  gray  or  the  cylinder  processes  arising  in  the  motor  corimal 
cells  are  fmnd  disturbed.  Eisenlohr,  Ross,  Hoffman,  Immerman,  Cursrii- 
mann,  Ketli,  Hlava,  Marinesco,  Bailey  and  P]wing  all  found  such 
changes  varying  from  fragmentation  of  the  cylinder  process  or  siiylit 
swelling  of  the  cell  bodies  and  chromophilic  clianges  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm to  well-defined  poliomyelitis  and  diffuse  cellular  infiltration 
throughout  the  spinal  gray.  Frequently  the  blood-vessels  sliow  a  peri- 
vascular bmall-cell  infiltration  and  the  motor  cells  present  marked  de- 
generative changes.  In  ca.'^es  of  sufficient  intensity  and  duration  the 
periplieral  nerves  are  degenerated  and  'muscular  degeneration  and  even 
atropiiv  are  added.  The  cranial  nerve  nuclei  and  the  cellular  and  vas- 
cular elements  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  cortex  were  similarly 
affected  in  Ewing's  case.^ 

Bacteriological  examinations  have  sometimes  been  made  with  nega- 
tive results  and  suitable  stains  have  often  failed  to  show  bacteria  iu  tlie 
cord  sections.  Remlinger  ^  met  with  this  experience  even  when  cultures 
from  the  cord  readily  developed  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  strejitococci 
were  also  found  in  the  lymph-spaces  of  tlie  gray  matter  of  certain  otiier 
portions  of  tlie  cord.  Eisenlohr  found  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus  in  all  cultures  and  stjijihylococcus  aureus  in  cultures  from  the 
spleen.  Centanni  found  a  rounded  bacillus  in  the  periplieral  nerves. 
Giuzetti  found  ciiromogenic  bacilli  in  cord  cultures.  Marinesco  found 
cocci  in  the  ganglion-cells.  Roger  and  Josne  ^  have  demonstrated  the 
pneumococcus.  Thoinot  and  Masseline  have  produced  spinal  paralysis 
in  rabbits  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
and  of  bacillus  coli.  With  the  newer  methods  and  findings  in  poliomye- 
litis to  guide,  it  is  probal)le  that  the  identity  of  Landry's  paralysis  with 
the  infantile  variety  will  be  proved  in  many  cases. 

Symptoms. — Acute  ascending  paralysis  may  develop  during  an 
attack  of  some  infectious  di.sease  or  may  follow  it.  In  several  epi- 
demics of  poliomyelitis  such  cases  have  been  encountered.  Fre- 
quently, however,  it  comes  on  without  malaise,  fever,  or  premonitory 
symptoms,  usually  without  tingling,  numbness,  or  other  sensory  disturb- 
ance. A  feeling  of  weakness  begins  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  slowly  creeps 
upward,  bec(jming  more  and  more  jironounced  in  the  lower  levels  as  the 
disease  mounts.  It  may  afiect  one  leg  first  or  most.  At  the  end  of 
two  (ir  three  days  or  a  week  the  lower  extremities  are  comjiletely  ])ara- 
iyzed  and  the  weakness  has  involved  the  trunk  and  upper  limbs.     The 
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breathing  becomes  superficial  from  involvemeut  of  the  thorax,  and 
clitficiilty  in  swallowing  soon  appears.  In  severe  cases  everv  volnntarv 
mnscle  below  the  face  is  completely  paralyzed  and  relaxed,  and  even 
the  cranial  nerves  may  be  involved,  especially  the  oculomotor,  facial, 
and  hypoglossal.  Cerebral  and  mental  symptoms  are  absent  until  tiie 
dyspnea  or  cardiac  failure  is  pronounced  and  induces  them.  The 
sphincters  are  not,  as  a  rule,  relaxed  ;  there  is  no  tendency  to  bedsores 
or  dystrophy  ;  the  tendon  and  superficial  reflexes  are  usually  present ;  the 
electrical  responses  are  normal ;  and  sensation,  together  with  the  special 
senses,  is  not  perverted.  If  a  fatal  issue  do  not  occur,  tiie  symptoms 
of  paralysis  slowly  recede  in  tlie  reverse  order  of  their  a]>]icarance,  and 
when  tliey  have  distinctly'  subsided  from  the  upper  levels  recovery  may 
be  anticipated. 

In  some  cases  the  onset  is  reversed,  the  upper  extremities  first 
showing  weakness ;  and,  indeed,  tiie  ordinary  type  may  lie  greatly 
modified,  as  can  be  readily  understood  from  the  varying  anatoinieai 
distribution  of  the  organic  lesions  in  well-authenticated  observations. 
In  two  cases  falling  under  the  writer's  attention,  the  clinical  liis- 
tory  was  ty|)ical,  com])l('te  wasting  of  isolated  muscle-groups  in  all 
four  extremities  occurred,  and  persisteil  for  years,  witiiotit  any  ap- 
pearance of  ultimate  improvement.  Paresthesia  and  dysestliesia  are 
not  rare,  and  anesthesia  may  gradually  follow  the  paralytic  invasion, 
advancing  in  a  similar  manner.  Tlie  reflexes  may  also  subside  and  dis- 
appear in  an  ascending  progression.  Even  electrical  modifications  and 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  are  encountered.  The  progress  of  the 
paralysis  may  stop  at  any  point,  and  then  recede.  A  temperature  of 
101°  to  103°  F.  has  been  observed,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  rise 
above  the  normal.  Profuse  jterspiration  sometimes  and  splenic  enlarge- 
ment freqiientlv  are  encountered  and  bespeak  the  toxic  -^tate. 

Course. — The  course  from  inception  to  fatal  termination  may  be 
very  brief, — less  tlian  two  days, — and  fatal  cases  usually  end  within  ten 
days.  Prolonged  cases  may  only  reach  their  acme  in  a  month.  After 
a  stationarv  period  of  varying  length  in  the  liojieful  cases,  improvement 
takes  place  usually  in  a  retreatinsr  order,  Init  convalescence  is  slow  and 
may  require  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ra]iid,  or,  as  m  the 
cases  previously  mentioned,  permanent  injury  may  result. 

Diag-nosis. — Th(>  diagnosis  in  some  eases  must  necessarily  be 
extremelv  ditticult,  but  in  the  typical  form  is  readily  made,  providing 
the  existence  of  this  rare  disease  is  kept  in  mind.  It  rests  upon  the 
method  of  invasion,  the  pure  motor  paralysis,  the  comparatively  negative 
conditions  as  to  reflexes,  .sensation,  and  electrical  reactions,  and  the  his- 
tory of  some  possible  toxemic  state.  Somes  ease-^  are  complicated  by 
livsteria,  which  is  capable  of  greatly  obscuring  the  diagnosis.  When 
slight  electrical  changes  and  paresthesia  are  present,  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  neuritis,  and  the  occurrence  of  peri])heral  nerve-lesions  in  some 
instances  has  already  l)een  pointed  out.  In  meningitis  the  pain  and 
riiriditv  arc  distinctive.  In  cross-myelitis  we  have  all  spinal  cord  func- 
tions involved   below  a  definite  level  and  lack  the  ascending  features. 

Prognosis  is  alwavs  grave,  since  even  in  the  irregular  and  prolonged 
cases  one  can  not  foretell  at  what  moment  buli)ar  symptoms  may  ajip-ar. 
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and  tlie  main  danger  to  life  depends  on  their  presence.  Rapidl\ 
ascending  symptoms  imply  a  speedy  termination,  but  there  is  no 
invarialile  rule.  Only  when  the  tide  has  turned  and  symptoms  are 
receding  can  one  entertain  a  reasonably  hopeful  prognosis.  Tlie  pres- 
ence of  nenritic  conditions  or  of  electrical  changes  implies  a  proloiui-ed 
convalescence  and  doubt  as  to  ultimate  complete  recovery,  ^^'llere 
cerebral  symptoms  appear  they  are  of  bad  import,  signifying  either 
profound  toxic  conditions  or  the  near  approach  of  death  from  cardiac 
or  respiratory  failure. 

Treatment  will  he  directed  against  any  general  toxic  condition  pres- 
ent or  reasonably  suspected.  The  salicylates,  tincture  of  the  chlorid  of 
iron  in  full  doses,  bichlorid  of  mercury  to  the  point  of  toleration,  tiior- 
ough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  alimentary  tract,  supportive  diet, 
conser\ation  of  nervous  energy  and  strength,  are  valuable.  Urotropin 
in  KVgrain  closes  e\ery  six  hours  may  be  expected  to  ha\'e  a  beneficial 
influence  ui:)on  the  cord  infection.  Spinal  puncture  is  always  in  order 
both  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  reasons.  To  the  spine  a  narrow 
sinapism  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  frequently  repeated,  is  of  ser- 
vice; even  the  thermocautery  is  advised  by  some.  The  paralyzed 
limbs  should  be  gently  massaged  to  improve  circulation  and  give  com- 
fort. When  swallowing  becomes  difficult  or  impossible,  feeding  by  the 
stomach,  nasal,  or  rectal  tube  must  be  adopted,  and  the  preference  is  for 
the  nasal  tube,  jjroviiling  care  be  exercised  to  avoid  passing  it  into  the 
larynx.  During  convalescence,  massage,  electricity,  local  douches, 
tonics,  generous  diet,  and  general  measures  are  the  main  reliance. 

CAISSON  DISEASE.  OR  DIVERS'  PALSY. 

Workmen  and  (itluTs  siilijected  to  high  atuio>pheric  ])ressurc,  as  in  de- 
scending to  great  depths  in  iliving  ajiparatus,  or  in  making  certain  exca- 
vations by  caisson  construction,  arc  I'requently  affected  with  cerebral 
symptoms  and  paralytic  conditions  of  mainly  a  paraplegic  charat^ter. 
The  disturbance  varies  in  intensity  from  slight  giddiness  and  neuralgic 
pains  to  paraplegia.  Even  sudden  death  may  occur.  The  syniptums 
appear  while  the  air-pressure  is  being  reduced,  or  within  the  IdUuwnig 
half-hour.  In  a  minor  degree,  high  altitudes,  as  in  mountain  clinilmig 
and  Ijallooning,  furnish  analogous  conditions  and  symptoms. 

Etiolog-y.^The  cause  of  divers'  palsy  is  not  so  much  the  increased 
atmosplieric  pressure,  as  its  sudden  reduction.  A  numljer  of  prcdisjHis- 
ing  causes  have  also  been  fairly  determined.  Advanced  age,  alcolmliMii, 
heart  and  kidney  disease,  obesity,  hunger,  and  any  condition  of  i)liysical 
depression  furnish  a  lialiility  to  its  onset.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  for  months  been  gradually  subjected  to  increasing  air-])ressure 
acc[uire  in  some  degree  an  inununity  liy  habituation.  The  Icngtii  of  ex- 
posure and  the  amount  of  pressure  are  followed  by  proportionate  effects, 
ijut  .symptoms  rarely  result  unless  the  pressure  reach  two  atniosj)liere.s 
thirty  pounds. 

The  mechanism  producing  the  palsy  or  the  slighter  symjitoms  is  fur- 
nished by  the  vascular  apparatus.  Various  theories  have  Ijcen  advancwl 
to  ex])lain  the  results.  One  supposed  that  during  the  time  of  increased 
air-pressure  the  superficial  and  peripheral  parts  of  the  body  are  e.xsaii- 
guinated  and  the  central  organs  actively  congested  to  a  similar  degree, 
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anrl  this  congestion  reacherl  such  a  point  that  the  capillary  field  became 
paretic  from  distention,  and  could  not  promptly  deliver  itself  of  its  super- 
abundant blood  when  pressure  was  removed  from  the  periphery.  A 
passive  congestion  then  was  supposed  to  ensue,  with  a  stagnant  blood- 
current.  The  lower  curd  is  jilaced  at  an  especial  disadvantage  through 
its  arterial  arrangement,  which  mechanically  conduces  to  maintain  the 
vascular  stagnation.  Serous  effusion  into  the  cord  and  meninges  thus 
followed,  or  the  effusion  might  be  hemorrhagic'  This  idea  of  increased 
arterial  tension  may  be  entirely  discarded,  as  careful  tonometric  exam- 
inations before,  during,  and  after  working  in  compressed  air  clearly 
disprove  it.^ 

A  more  important  feature  is  the  condition  of  the  intravascular  gases. 
The  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxid  of  the  blood,  compressed  un<ler 
the  high  pressure,  are  liberated  by  restored  low  pressure,  and,  expanding, 
fill  the  vessels  with  gaseous  l)ubl)les,  producing  something  like  an  air 
embolism.  The  gases  also  escape  into  the  tissues.  Catsaras,  of  Athens, 
has  seen  gas  bubl)les  in  the  vessels  and  even  in  the  cord  parenchyma 
of  dogs  subjected  to  high  air-pressures,  and  gas  has  been  seen  in  the 
tissues  and  vessels  in  some  human  autopsies  after  death  from  this  cause. 
M.  A.  (Starr,  in  his  book  on  Nervous  Diseases,  photogra])hii'ally  illus- 
trates this  condition  in  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  If  vascular 
accidents  do  not  follow,  the  circulation  is  gradually  e(|ualized,  the  gas 
is  al)sorbcd  or  removed  by  res]iiration,  and  symptoms  suli-ide.  P.  Bert, 
Hochc,^  Sncll,'  and  Bassoe  ^  have  practicaliv  jiroved  the  gas  theory. 
Edemata,  effusions,  and  hemorrhages  naturally  produce  more  or  less 
lasting  symptoms  in  the  brain,  and  especially  in  the  cord. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  few  autopsies  on  record,  which  have 
all  l)ccn  made  some  davs  or  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  attack,  the 
cord  has  always  been  found  almornially  congested.  Small  hemorrhages 
have  been  seen  and  diffuse  myelitis  with  degenerative  tracts  have  been 
noted.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  an  edematous  condition  of  the 
membranes  and  c(n'd.  Hemorrhages  into  parenchymatous  organs  and 
nnicous  surfaces  have  also  been  observed.  The  seeondarv  mvelitis  is 
mo.st  jirononnced  in  the  dorsal  iialf  of  the  lumbtu-  cord  and  the  anterior 
horns  are  practically  unaffected.  In  otiier  words,  that  portion  of  the 
cord  which  has  the  best  vascular  snpjily,  and  where  stasis  and  edema 
Would  first  sul)side,  ordinarily  escajie  injury.  The  jiainful  manifesta- 
tions of  the  attack  are  perhaps  exj)lained  by  the  location  of  the  vascular 
disturl)ance  in  the  sensory  portion  of  the  cord. 

Symptoms  arise  as  the  air-pressure  is  being  reduced,  or  shortlv 
thereafter,  and  may  appear  while  the  men  are  in  the  locks  or  chambers 
that  are  placed  between  the  various  pressures  or  after  the  j)atient  has 
gone  some  distance  in  the  open  air.  At  first  the  cereljral  features  pre- 
dominate; headache,  giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  delirium, 
double  vision,   and   even   coma   may   precede   or  accompany  the   spinal 

>  Ilirt,  "llandliiu'h  <Ier  spec.  Tatholosii'  iind  Therapie,"  vol.  i. 
=  II.  I'.r..uU-.,  "  Mwl.  Kec,"  -Mav  2-',,  l;)n7. 
3  Berlin,  kliii.  W.uheiis.,"  May  31,  )S07. 
<  "fdiiipri-^Mil-air  Illne:^^"  I^tmdoii,  IS'.H"). 

'  "  Compre.'vsi'd-air  Disease,"  Report  of  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  Chicago, 
1911. 
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symptoms.  These  consist  of  jjaroxysmal  pains,  frequently  of  great  in- 
tensity. These  pains  are  known  as  "bends"  among  the  workmen. 
They  usually  are  felt  in  the  legs,  but  may  affect  the  trunk  or  upper 
limbs.  Their  relation  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Soon  the  patient  feels  numbness  and  weak- 
ness in  his  legs,  which  may  increase  rapidly  to  complete  panqileo-in, 
usually  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  but  it  may  extend  dDwnwaril 
from  any  spinal  level.  It  involves  motion,  sensation,  and  the  sphinc- 
ters, and  presents  clinically  the  features  of  a  cross-lesion  of  the  cord  of 
rapid  onset.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  falls  dead,  or,  after  stagger- 
ing a  little,  falls  and  expires  with  or  without  delirium  and  convulsions. 
Symptoms  may  be  most  variously  combined  and  show  any  grade  of  inten- 
sity. The  majority  recover  promptly.  Of  those  coming  under  treat- 
ment about  one-half  recover,  about  half  Imve  lasting  paralysis,  and 
about  three  per  cent.  die.  Those  who  do  not  recover  within  the  first 
three  or  four  davs  present  the  symptoms  and  run  the  course  of  a  lumbar 
or  dorsal  myelitis  of  varying  extent  and  severity.  In  a  study  of  .'110 
cases  occurring  during  a  period  of  several  years  in  Xcw  York  Starr' 
lists  the  frequency  of  symptoms  as  follows:  fiends  or  myalgias,  105; 
aural  symptoms,  often  with  vertigo  and  rupture  of  drum-heads,  68  ; 
])ain  in  the  joints,  often  with  swelling,  but  no  inflanuuation,  GO  ;  acute 
jiaraplegia,  26;  monoplegia,  17;  cerebellar  symptoms,  14;  asphyxias 
or  syncopes,  1:^  ;  aphasia,  a  few. 

Treatment. — Projtiii/h.ris. — Persons  who  are  to  be  subjected  to 
increased  air-pressure  should  be  rigidly  examined.  Those  presenting 
the  ]n'edisposing  conditions  mentioned  should  be  excluded.  Only  hardy 
young  men  with  sound  hearts  and  regular  habits  sluiuld  be  accepted  for 
this  work,  and  spare  individuals  are  preferable.  In  case  of  an  extensive 
undertaking  the  same  men  should  be  employed  throughout  the  task,  that 
they  may  lie  halntuated  to  the  increasing  jiressure  as  the  work  progresses, 
thereby  gaining  immunity.  In  a  ju'cssure  of  over  thirty  pounds  they 
should  work  short  shifts  of  two  hours  or  less,  and  plenty  of  time  should 
be  taken  in  passing  the  locks.  Smith  ^  says  five  minutes  for  each  fifteen 
pounds  of  extra  pressure.  Inexperienced  persons  should  take  much 
more.  It  is  well  not  to  enter  the  pressure  fasting.  Snell  lays  stress 
on  ventilating  the  works  to  reduce  the  amount  of  gases  in  the  circula- 
tion as  well  as  on  general  principles. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — If  symptoms  arise,  the  patient  shoidd  be 
hurried  back  into  the  caisson,  and  if  the  symptoms  subside,  as  they 
often  do,  very  slowly  returned  to  the  outer  air.  Morphia  is  often 
required  for  the  intense  pain.  Ergot  in  dram  doses  of  the  flnid 
extract  every  hour  will  sometimes  relieve  the  pain  and  apparently 
check  the  disease.  It  has  been  suggested  to  bandage  the  limbs,  and 
even  the  trunk,  thereby  restoring  something  of  the  surface  pressnre 
and  maintaining  the  spinal  circulation.  "When  paralytic  features  have 
developed,  the  treatment  is  that  of  myelitis. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  VARIOUS  ENVELOPES. 
New  irrowths  arisinir  in  the  spinal  meninges  or  on  the  inner  surface  ot 
the  bony  canal  or  in  the  cord  itself  produce  definite  symptoms  only  astne 
1  "Med.  Rec,"  June  19,  1909.  ^  Pepper's  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  iii. 
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corfl  or  the  nerve-roots  are  disturbed.  They  may  be  projjerly  ijroiiped 
together  because  of  their  common  symptomatology,  which  renders  a 
positive  clinical  diagnosis  as  to  their  original  sites  impossilDle,  and  makes 
every  operation  for  tiieir  removal  in  a  limited  sense  an  exploratory  one. 
The  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis  of  these  tumors  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  can  be  successfully  removed  if  taken  in  time, 
and  the  fatidity,  which  otherwise  attends  them,  averted.  The  paraplegia 
to  which  they  giv^e  rise  may  in  the  same  way  be  prevented,  and  in  some 
instances  caused  to  recede  when  not  too  far  advanced. 

Tumors  arising  from  the  meninges  and  extradural  structures  are 
about  six  times  as  numerous  as  tlKi.'-e  primarily  conlal.  iSarcoma  and 
its  varieties  furnish  more  than  oue-third  of  tiie 
tumors,  tubercle  and  echinococcus  each  about  a 
tenth,  and  carcinoma  and  all  varieties  of  benign 
growths,  including  gumma,  the  balance.  Glionui, 
which  is  so  conunon  in  the  brain,  also  appears  in 
the  cord.  It  is  usually,  however,  distributed 
closely  about  the  central  canal  or  in  longitudinal 
l)ands  in  tiie  substance  of  the  cord,  where,  undir- 
going  degeneration,  it  produces  channels  or  talse 
canals.  These  give  rise  to  definite  symptoms-and 
a  clinical  type,  which  is  called  ni/ritu/omydia.  It 
is  dcscribetl  in  a  later  chajiter. 

Tumors  aflf'ecting  the  spinal  cord  are  usually 
of  small  dimensions,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  destroy  the  cord  and  lead  to  a  fatal 
issue.  They  are  commonly  single,  but  sevend 
tubercular  growths  and  nudti])le  sarcomata  and 
neuromata  have  been  reported.  The  favorite 
location  of  spinal  growths  is  in  the  dorsal  and 
lower  cervical  regions.  Regarding  the  causation 
of  spinal  tumors,  the  same  ideas  exist  as  pertain 
to  the  development  of  tumors  elsewhere.  Trau- 
matism is  often  alleged  and  may  undoubtedly 
serve  to  locate  a  syphilitic  jjrocess  and  perhaps  to 
favor  the  invasion  of  tubercle  and  angiomatous 
growths.  Its  relation  to  malignant  neoplasms  is 
largely  supposititious. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Th(>  post-mortem  ex- 
amination reveals  the  new  growths  arising  from 
the  extradural  tissues,  the  membranes,  or  the 
cord,  in  the  substance  of  which  it  may  rarely  be 
embedded. 

It  frequently  is  traversed  by  several  nerve- 
roots,  or  these  mav  be  destroyed.  It  may  have  a  vertical  extent  of 
.several  inches.  From  pressure  upon  the  cord  there  is  a  zone  of  .softened 
cord-substance  which  fre<|ucntly  shows  an  inflanmiatorv  condition.  The 
cord  mav  be  much  indented  by  the  growth,  or  comj)ressed  almost  to 
complete  division.  Changes  in  the  cord  substance  due  to  pressure- 
atrophy,  softening,  and  myelitis  are  present,  with  resulting  secondary 
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degenerations  related  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  tliat  is  affected.  The 
conserjuences  of  myelic  softening  and  myelitis  are  f  )und  in  the  mus- 
cles, bladder,  kidneys,  etc.,  depending  in  distribution  upon  the  anatom- 
ical and  clinical  features  of  the  given  case.  The  various  growtiis  are 
marked  by  their  ordinary  individual  characteristics  and  histological 
peculiarities.  Subdural  cysts  containing  clear  fluid  are  sometimes  en- 
countered either  alone  or  in  association  with  tumor  formations.  When 
existing  alone,  Oppenheim  denominates  the  condition  meningitis  serosa 
spinalis  circumscripta,  and  several  such  cysts  may  be  found  in  a 
given  case,  in  some  instances  blocking  the  flow  of  spinal  fluid,  especially 
downward,  and  even  cau-^ing  jn-essnre  changes  in  the  cord.  Tumors 
and  cysts,  especially  when  located  in  the  cervical  region,  may  be  attended 
by  more  or  less  hydrocephalus,  with  its  complicating  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — The  initial  and  most  connnon  symptona  of  s])inal 
tumor  is  usually  p(tin.  This  is  of  two  varieties  :  first,  that  referable  to 
irritation  of  the  posterior  roots,  and,  second,  that  due  to  disturbance  of 
the  sensory  tracts  in  the  coril.  The  lirst  gives  rise  to  girdliug  sensa- 
tions and  partially  follows  in  distribution  the  fields  of  the  peripheral 
nerves.  The  second  follows  the  segmental  outlines  and  mav  also  give 
rise  to  pains  referred  to  jiarts  below  the  lesion  whose  sensory  pathways  in 
the  cord  are  irritated.  If  these  pathways  arc  l)roken,  the  pain  may  be 
referred  to  an  area  actually  anesthetic.  The  root  pains  and  the  segmental 
or  cord  pains  are  frequently  combined.  Ordinarily  the  pain  is  bilateral. 
It  may  occur  first  on  one  side,  but,  arising  as  it  usually  does  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  cord,  it  is  evident  from  the  anatomical  situation  that  pres- 
sure and  counterpressure  nuist  be  equal  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
cord  soon  affected.  When  the  tumor  is  within  the  cord  and  laterally 
situated,  a  partial  Brown-Sequard  palsy  may  develop  at  first,  but  ordi- 
narily soon  yields  to  the  cross  varietv  and  the  ])araplegic  svndnmie. 
The  ]>ains  are  of  all  degrees  of  severity,  but  freipientlv  atrocious  in 
their  intensity,  of  a  lightning,  darting,  ripping  character,  with  parox- 
ysms and  remissions.    Exceptional  cases  run  an  entirely  painless  course. 

The  nerve-trunks  are  so  rarely  sensitive  that  Starr, i  in  a  masterly 
resume  of  the  subject,  states  that  he  never  noted  it  in  his  own  experience 
or  in  the  literature.  Pain  over  the  seat  of  the  tumor  is  also  rare,  and, 
when  present,  following  the  usual  rule,  is  felt  one  or  two  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  lesion. 

The  ri'flexes  comport  themselves  as  in  the  paraplegic  state  gener- 
ally (see  p.  373).  Those  which  find  their  luiclear  representation  in 
the  diseased  segments  are  lost  early.  Those  below  the  lesion  are  exag- 
gerated as  the  compression  is  brought  to  bear,  and,  in  extreme  cases 
reach  the  highest  degree  of  intensification.  Should  the  cross-lesion  of 
the  cord  bec(jme  absolute,  constituting  a  cord-division,  all  reflexes  are 
lost  l)elow  the  affi'cted  level.  The  rectal  and  vesical  reflexes  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  paraplegic  state.  Motor  diaturhancex  of 
a  paraplegic  sort  rarely  precede  the  sensory  disturbance,  but  usually 
follow  it  yvo/-/ y:)f(.swf  with  the  reflex  manifestations.  The  feet  and  legs 
feel  heavy,  clumsy,  and  weak.  This  paresis  becomes  more  and  more 
pronounced  as  the  pressure  increases;  the  spastic  gait  is  developed,  and 
finally  the  patient  becomes  bedridden.  Absolute  motor  loss  is  the  great 
1  "Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,"  June,  1895. 
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exception  and  depends,  like  complete  reflex  obliteration  below  the  lesi<in, 
upon  divisioa  of  the  cord. 

With  the  motor  loss,  acjain,  there  is  usually  bluntino;  of  cutaneous 
■sensation,  and  finally  complete  anesthesia,  of  paraplegic  distribution, 
surmounted  by  the  hypersensitive  band.  Tumors  in  the  cervical  region 
may  occasion  cerebral  svmptoms  :  headache,  choked  disk,  vomiting,  aud 
the  hydrocephalic  syndrome. 

To  again  follow  Starr,  the  order  in  which  these  symptimis  arise  is 
commonly  :  (1)  Peculiar  pains  of  limited  distribution;  (2)  increase  of 
reflexes  below  the  lesion  ;  (3)  paraplegia  ;  (4)  loss  of  sensibility,  and  (5) 
loss  of  all  sul)jacent  reflexes.  Bedsores  and  dystrophic  joint-disturbance 
occur  late  in  tumor,  or  may  appear  earlier  upon  the  addition  of  an  acute 
myelitis.  Collins^  names  the  clinical  order  of  symptoms  as  follows: 
Sens(jry,  motor,  visceral,  trophic,  and  topical ;  the  topical  cousistini:-  in 
tetaniform  rigidities  caused  by  pressure  over  the  spine  in  the  region  of 
the  tumor  and  in  rare  cases  deformity  of  the  spinal  cohmm. 

Nonne^  calls  particular  attention  to  a  yellow  color  of  the  .tpiual 
Jluid  found  in  several  cases  of  spinal  cord  tumor  and  to  an  increase  of 
albumin  in  the  fluid.  Raven^  has  tabulated  47  cases  in  which  increased 
albumin  was  noted  without  any  cytological  increase.  He  attributes 
the  yellow  color  to  blood-pigment.  In  some  such  instances  the  spinal 
fluid  promjjtiy  coagulates  in  the  test-tube.  The  nature  and  location 
of  the  tumor  has  no  relation  to  the  changes  of  the  sjjinal  fluid  unless 
it  by  pressure  closes  ott'  the  dural  sac*  Occasionally  tumor  cells  have 
also  been  found.' 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  course  of  the  disciise  is  u-ually  ^low 
from  the  insidious  onset  to  the  fatal  termination  by  exhaustion  due  to 
pain,  or  the  consecjuences  of  myelitis,  cystitis,  pyelonei)hritis,  bedsore, 
and  .septicemia.  The  rapidity  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  growth,  but  tubercle  is  fre(juently  of  unexpected  activity 
and  may  induce  a  comi)lete  ])araplegi:i  within  a  few  weeks.  In  rare 
instances  years  have  been  consumed  in  the  development  of  the  tumor. 
The  natural  tendency  is  to  paraplegia  and  death.  The  location  of  the 
tumor  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  enlargement  hastens  the  course  of  events. 

The  j)i-of/iios-ls  in  tumor  involving  the  cord,  exct'pting  gumma,  is  uni- 
formlv  l)ad,  and  practically  fatal  without  o])cratiou. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cord-tumor  depends  mainly  upon  the 
insidious  onset  and  the  order  of  development  of  symptoms.  The  slow 
compression  of  the  cord  gradually  induces  the  paraplegic  state  with 
intense  spasticity,  but  is  preceded  by  the  localized,  persistent,  and  uni- 
form root  or  segment  pains.  A  croiis-nu/cliti.s  is  ordinarily  of  sudden 
onset  and  not  especially  painful  unless  the  meninges  are  atiected.  In 
that  event  the  pain  is  diffuse  and  intense  over  the  spine.  Bedsores  and 
trophic  disturbance  are  early  features  of  myelitis,  late  ones  of  ttimor. 
The  presence  or  history  of  new  growths  elsewhere  aids  the  diagnosis, 
and  the  location  in  the  dorsal  cord  is  of  some  signiiicance.  In  Fotf.t 
ditedse  we  soon  have  rigidity  of  the  back,  pain  u])on  rotation  or  percus- 
sion  or  jars  of  the  spine,  and  later  vertebi-al  thickenings  and  defor- 

i"M   V   Mpfl   Rec,"  Dec.  6,  1902. 

■> "  Drut'^rli   Zcilsrlir.  f.  Ncrv.'nh.ilk.,"  Bd.  3S,  1010.  3  /,,,,,.,  Bd.  44,  1912. 

*  \v(r  Liid  \  lit-     ■Jmir   -Vhkt   ^'''''-  Assoc.,'   Dec.  1910,  p.  1707. 

'Molli-;   ■  DnUscli.  Zcitschr.  f.  Neivenheilk.,"  Bd.  44,  1912,  p.  41S. 
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mities.     The  nerves  are  sensitive  and  the  pain  accurately  follows  the 
nene-trunks  as  a  rule. 

The  location  of  the  tumor  is  deciphered  by  reference  to  the  general 
rules  of  cord-localization  (p.  347),  especial  importance  attaching  to  the 
position  of  the  early  pains  and  the  upper  levels  of  dysesthesia.  As  al- 
ready indicated,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  clinically  determine  whether 
a  growth  is  ^■e^tebral,  meningeal,  or  cordal,  and  operations  are,  there- 
fore, to  this  extent  exploratory.  A  Brown-Sequard  paralysis,  followed 
by  a  paraplegia,  or  analgesia  preceding  anesthesia,  or  dissociations  of 
sensation,  or  limited  early  muscular  atrophy,  may  indicate  that  the 
growth  is  within  the  cord. 

Speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  growth  is  based  on  those  general 
features  wliich  are  common  to  growths  in  all  localities.  The  presence 
of  malignant  growths  elsewhere  jtoints  to  a  secondary  neoplasm  of  the 
same  order.  Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  have  their  own  indications.  It 
may  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  sarcoma  is  the  most  common  form 
of  tumor  in  this  location. 

Treatment, — With  the  exception  of  gummata,  which  are  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  amenable  to  antisyphilitic  treatment,  the  only  course 
that  promises  relief  is  surgical  operation.  It  is  evident  that  tumor  with- 
in the  cord-substance  can  not  be  removed  without  great  and  permanent 
damage  to  the  cord.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  compression  from 
without  has  caused  local  cord-disintegration,  an  operation  can  at  best 
only  check  the  harm  at  that  particular  stage.  Malignant  neoplasms 
are  very  likely  to  recur,  and  are  frequently  secondary  to  large  growths 
elsewhere  that  have  already  jeopardized  life.  Tubercle  is  also  often 
secondary  to  a  process  that  may  leave  little  hope  of  jtrolonged  existence. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  tliat  without  removal  the  cord-tumor  itself 
M'ill  induce  a  fatality,  preceded  usually  by  tlie  most  intense  suti'ering  and 
the  most  abject  helplessness.  Even  when  an  operation  can  do  nothing 
but  relieve  the  i)ains  due  to  the  local  irritation,  it  may  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

On  the  other  hand,  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  recorded  cases  were 
operable,  and  out  of  thirty-three  operated  cases,  tal)ulated  by  Putnam 
and  Warren,  1  over  one-half  resulted  successfully.  Similar  figures  are 
given  by  Starr  and  also  by  Bruns.^  Stursberg,'  in  a  more  recent  and 
larger  tabulation  of  reported  cases,  shows  32.2  per  cent,  of  cures.  Early 
diagnosis  and  prompt  ojjeration  will  materially  improve  the  average. 

SPINA  BriDA. 
Spina  bifida  is  an  embryological  defect  due  to  the  failure  of  the  neural 
canal  to  completely  close  in  the  posterior  median  line.  As  a  result,  the 
bony  arches  of  the  vertebrae  are  defective.  This  may  be  indicated  by  a  de- 
pression, spina,  bifida  occulta,  or  by  a  tumor  made  up  of  the  contents  of  the 
spinal  canal  variously  arranged.  Its  usual  location  is  in  the  lumbosacral 
region,  as  the  neural  canal  closes  from  above  downward  and  is  last  com- 
pleted at  the  caudal  extremity.  When  present,  it  serves  to  fix  the  lower  end 
of  the  cord  to  the  corresponding  vertebrae,  and  the  normal  recession  of  the 
conns  medullaris  to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  is  prevented. 

•  "Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,"  Oct.,  1899. 

^  "Die  Geschwiilste  des  Nerven-,Systems." 

'  "Centralbl  f.  Grenzgebiete  der  Med.  u.  Chir.,"  1908. 
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The  simplest  variety  is  the  rare  meningocele,  which  is  usually  co\-ered 
by  skin  ami  consists  of  a  pediculate  or  pedunculate  sac  of  spinal  mem- 
branes continuous  with  the  arachnoid  spaces.  Neither  the  cord  nor  the 
nerves  enter  it,  and  deformities  of  the  cord  or  disabilities  in  the  legs  and 
sphincters  are  absent. 

The  ordinary  tumor  in  spina  bifida  is  the  meninr/omi/elocele,  made  up 
of  both  the  cord  and  the  meninges  and  usually  attended  by  deformities 
and  paralysis  in  the  legs  and  sphincters.  The  cord  ordinarily  is 
flattened  out  in  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tumor,  which  is  more  or 
less  translucent,  devoid  of  true  skin,  and  only  covered  bv  a  layer  of 
epithelium.  From  this  posterior  situation  the  flattened  and  deformed 
cord-substance  gives  off  the  nerve-roots,  which  run  forward  through  the 
sac  into  the  intervertebral  foramina.  In  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumor  corresponding  to  the  cutaner)us  defect  and  the  location  of  the 
broadly  spread  cord-substance  there  is  often  a  ])it  or  undjilical  de])ression. 

In  rare  and  more  pronounced  deformities  the  central  canal  of  the  cord 
dilates  with  the  tumor  formation,  hydromyelocclc,  and  lines  its  cavity, 
with  which  it  is  coextensive.  The  nerve-roots  now  lie  in  the  sac-walls. 
Again,  in  mi/elore/f  a  flattenccl  mass — not  a  sac — of  neural  tissue  lies  in 
the  vertebral  hiatus,  containing  a  small  opening  leading  into  the  cerebro- 
spinal canal.  Througii  this,  cerebrospinal  fluid  constantly  <i(izes.  Both 
of  these  forms  are  rare,  always  attended  by  defects  in  tiie  lower  extrem- 
ities, and  the  latter,  myelocele,  is  promptly  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The 
occult  form  may  only  show  a  (lini])liug  at  the  lower  centra!  sacral 
border,  and  this  usually  is  still  further  masked  by  a  nevus-like  growth 
of  hair. 

Etiology. — The  causation  of  this  defect  in  the  embroyo,  which 
dates  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  gestation,  like  similar  teratological 
defects,  is  obscure.  It  has  been  attributed  to  injury.  In  a  number 
of  instances  it  has  appcaretl  in  several  children  in  the  same  family 
and  even  in  succeeding  generations,  showing  hereditary  transmission. 
Other  children  in  the  same  family  may  jiresent  harelip  or  club-foot. 
It  is  more  common  in  females  than  in  males,  in  a  ratio  of  about  eight 
to  seven. 

Symptoms. — Spina  bifida  is  usually  discovered  at  birth,  but  may 
exist  unnoticed  as  a  slight  depression,  often  covered  by  hair,  for  months 
or  even  up  to  adolescence,  when  the  tumor  or  leg  signs  may  appear. 
At  first  usually  small  in  size,  it  may  rapidly  increase.  When  the  cord 
is  involved  in  the  sac,  there  is  usually  associated  club-foot  or  unde\eloped 
legs  or  sphincteric  incontinence.  The  tumor  is  in  the  middle  line  and 
presents  varying  appearances  due  to  its  make-up.  The  opening  in  the 
vertebral  arches  can  usually  be  detected  by  touch,  but  the  contents  of 
the  tense,  fluctuating,  and  slightly  compressible  sac  are  rarely  palpable. 
Under  excitement  and  in  the  erect  position  the  sac  increases  in  tension 
and  size.  Pressure  upon  it  is  likely  to  produce  uneasiness,  stupor, 
coma,  and  convulsions.  The  fluid  contents  correspond  to  and  are 
identical  with  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

The  diagnosis  is  usuallx'  very  easy,  but  it  is  more  difiicult  to  decide 
upon  tln'  exact  nature  of  the  tumor's  makeup.  The  presence  of  defor- 
mities or  paralysis  in  the  limbs  or  of  sphincteric  incapacity  and  umbili- 
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cation  would  indicate  that  the  tumor  was  not  a  simple  menintrocele,  but 
that  the  cord  was  invohed  in  the  sac-wall.  An  oozing  aperture  and  a 
nevus-like  mass  of  pinkish  tissue  v\-ould  suggest  myelocele.  The  .r-ray 
furnishes  very  definite  evidence  of  any  bony  defect. 

Prognosis.— Only  in  the  slighter  forms  of  spina  bifida  is  the  progno- 
.sis  faviiniljle.  A  ])e(lunculate(l  meningocele  or  mere  depression  is  not 
incompatible  with  full  vitality  and  perfect  cord-fimctions.  In  the 
severer  varieties,  if  the  child  lives,  it  will  probably  bear  club-foot  or 
other  deformity  and  defect.  The  great  majority  of  cases  die  during  the 
first  three  months,  cases  of  myelocele  during  the  first  three  davs.  Rare 
cases  have  reached  adult  age  and  beyond. 

Treatment  is  purely  surgical.  In  meningocele  a  fair  ])rospcct  is 
oflercd  to  extirpation  of  the  sac.  In  the  (ither  and  more  common  varie- 
ties, to  extirpate  the  sac  or  to  obliterate  it  by  injections  is  to  dcstrov  a 
]>ortion  of  the  cord-substance.  In  this  condition  the  sac  must  be  pro- 
served,  and  various  osteojilastic  operations  have  been  suggested  looking 
to  the  formation  of  a  bony  neural  canal  covered  Iw  cutaneous  flajis. 
The  deformities  in  the  lower  extremities  and  the  paraplegic  condition, 
of  course,  would  not  be  benefiterl  thereby.  In  the  occult  form  with  late 
de\elopment  of  symptoms  operation  may  also  liberate  tiie  imi)risoned 
nerves. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LESIONS  PRINCIPALLY  CONFINED  TO  THE  GRAY 
MATTER  OF  THE  CORD,  AND  DISEASES  REFERABLE 
TO  DISORDER  OF  THE  SPINAL  GRAY. 

Ix  tills  chapter  a  number  of  diseases  are  brought  together  that  have 
in  ctinnuon  symptoms  <lcpendent  upon  disorder  of  the  lower  motor 
neuron.  In  some,  anatomical  changes  are  clearly  defined ;  in  others 
there  is  reasonable  presumption  that  eventuallv  changes  will  be  detected. 
The  whole  question  of  progressive  nuiscular  atrophy  is  in  a  transitional 
state,  with  a  decided  tendency  to  Ijring  the  various  forms  into  close 
relationship. 

ACUTE  ANTERIOR  POLIOMYELITIS. 

Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta,  acute  spinal  paralysis,  acute  atrophia 
'paralysis,  spinal  paralysis  of  children,  essential  paralysis  c)f  children,  in- 
fantile paralysis,  polioencephalomyelitis,  Heine-Medins  disease,  and 
epidemic  paralysis  are  the  principal  of  the  numerous  names  applied 
to  an  acute  infective  disease  having  a  special  selective  action  for 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  marked  by  febrile  and  infectious  symp- 
toms, is  of  rapid  onset  and  development,  and  promptly  induces  wide- 
spread muscular  paralysis,  a  portion  of  which  commonly  remains 
permanently,  and  is  then  attended  by  local  atrophy.  It  is  often 
epidemic. 
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Etiology. — The  fjreat  majority  of  cases  occur  before  the  tenth  year, 
and  fully  three-fifths  under  four  years  of  age,  with  especial  frequency  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  year.  During  the  first  six  months  it  is  extremely 
rare  or  else  passes  undetected  to  a  fatal  end.  It  has  been  freely  attrib- 
uted to  dentition,  to  rohl,  and  to  traumatism,  especially  in  the  form  of 
falls,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  alleged  causes  are  of  direct 
importance.  In  many  instances  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  or  during 
the  convalescence  from  infectious  fevers,  especially  the  exanthemata. 
Its  infectious  nature  is  further  indicated  by  the  abrupt  onset,  the  usual 
febrile  movement,  the  gastric  disturbance,  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
convulsions,  and,  most  of  all,  by  epidemic  and  endemic  outbreaks.  Such 
have  been  recorded  by  Colmer,'  ('ordier,^  Medin,^  Leegard,^  Oxholm, 
Nonne,  Calverly,"  Altman,^  IIarl)itz,'  and  the  extensive  epidemics  in  New 
York  City  in  1907,  :\Ielbourne  in  1908,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1909,  Chicago, 
in  1917,  by  various  reporters. 

August,  September,  and  October  arc.  the  months  of  maximum 
epiflemic  prevalence  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  corresponding 
months  below  the  ecpiator,  but  sporadic  ca.ses  may  occur  at  any  time, 
and  frost  does  not  immediately  put  an  end  to  epidemics.  In  some  of 
these  outbreaks  a  considerable  variation  from  the  type  has  been  noticed. 
Ascending  myelitis,  bulbar  and  pontine  symptoms,  encephalitis,  cerebral 
ataxias,  polyneuritis,  meningitis,  and  even  abortive  forms  are  observed. 

Landsteiner  and  Popper*  were  the  first  to  cause  the  disease  in  mon- 
keys by  the  intra-abdominal  injection  of  a  ])acterium-free  emulsion  of 
the  spinal  cord  of  a  lad  who  died  from  the  flisease.  Similar  experiments 
were  made  by  Flexner,  Strauss,  and  Huntoon,  and  inoculation  of  mon- 
keys remains  the  chief  positive  means  of  verifying  and  testing  the  infec- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  how  or  where  the  virus  is  introduced  into  the 
circulation,  but  it  is  i)roved  that  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  furnishes 
a  ready  entrance  and  is  probably  the  usual  avenue  of  both  infection  and 
of  elimination.  INIoreover,  infection  carriers  are  common  among  those 
brought  into  contact  with  the  disease,  as  was  shown  by  Petterson,  who 
recovered  the  virus  from  the  nasal  and  bowel  washings  of  such  persons. 
The  early  age  incidence  and  the  general  adult  imnnmity  to  the  disease 
lead  to  the  inference  that  such  immunity  must  be  the  result  of  pre\ious 
unrecognized  infection.  It  is  well  known  that  many  cases  of  poliomye- 
litis do  not  cause  paralysis.^  Flexner  has  practically  proved  that  one 
attack  produces  permanent  immunity.  This  rule  ma>  have  exceptions. 
I  have  seen  a  case  presenting  one  attack  at  the  age  of  seven  and  a  second 
at  thirty-two.  According  to  Flexner,'"  to  whom  most  that  is  known  of 
the  infection  is  due,  the  virus  can  be  regularly  detected,  both  in  man 
and  monkey,  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  the 

'  "Am.  .Tour.  Mod.  Scionces,"  1S4.3.  -  "Lyon  Modicalo,"  ISSS. 

^  "Hvnicui',"  1S90.  ''  "Nfurolog.  Centralblatt."  1890. 

•'■  "N    V    Mcil.  Uocord."  1894.  '  "Australian  Mod.  Gaz.,"  1897. 

'  ".Jour.  .V  .M.  A.,"  Oot.  -ili,  1907. 

'  "Zoitsolir.  fiir.  Ininiunitatsf.  u.  cxp.  Thorap.,  '  1909,  ii,  377. 

•>  Frost,  HuUotin  No.  90,  l'   S.  .\.  I'ublio  Health  Service. 

'»  "Jour.  Amor.  Mod.  Assoc,"  Oot.  12.  ".912. 
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mesenteric  lymph-nodes,  but  not  in  other  bodily  organs  or  structures 
or  the  blood.  The  virus  thriving  best  in  brain  and  cord  structures  and 
membranes  eventually  brings  about  anatomical  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  with  resultant  paralysis.  The  period  of  incubation  in  monkeys 
may  be  two  or  three  days  or  four  or  five  weeks,  apparently  depending 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  virus  and  the  degree  of  bodily 
resistance.  From  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  where  the  virus  thrives 
part  of  it  is  swallowed,  leading  to  the  mesenteric  gland  infections  and 
contamination  of  the  gastro-intestinal  cavity  and  contents. 

Aside  from  human  carriers,  it  has  been  proved  by  Howard  and  Clark 
that  bedbugs  may  so  act,  and  Rosenau  has  shown  that  flies  may  trans- 
port the  infection  to  monkeys  either  by  contaminating  their  food  or 
possibly  by  biting.     All  biting  insects  are  under  suspicion. 

The  virus  is  extremely  minute,  readily  passing  through  the  pores 
of  the  finest  porcelain  filters.  In  many  ways  it  resembles  the  virus  of 
rabies.  Flexner  and  Lewis  and  Levaditi  have  produced  an  opalescence 
in  bouillon  cultures,  in  which  Levaditi  detected  extremely  minute  bodies 
of  oval  shape.  Romer  and  Joseph,  by  means  of  the  ultramicroscope, 
found  similar  bodies  in  the  Berkefeld  filtrate.  Flexner  and  Noguchi' 
have,  however,  discovered  an  extremely  small  globoid  organism  that 
will  pass  through  a  Berkefeld  filter,  propagates  in  ascitic  fluid  under 
anaerobic  conditions,  and  produces  poliomyelitis  in  monkeys,  from 
which  it  can  be  recovered.  It  is  also  found  by  a  special  technic  in 
the  tissues  of  human  cases  and  the  experimental  monkey  cases.'^  It  has 
been  found  in  the  blood  by  Amoss. 

Mathers,  Nuzum,  and  Herzog;  Rosenow,  Towne,  and  Wheeler' 
describe  a  coccus  or  diplococcus  obtained  from  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  tonsils  and  abscesses  in  the  tonsils  which  they  believe  to  be 
the  cause  of  poliomyelitis.  Rosenow''  further  believes  that  this  diplo- 
coccus by  fusion  produces  the  globoid  bodies  of  Flexner,  and  has 
demonstrated  such  changes  backward  and  forward  by  cultural  modi- 
fications and  inoculation  determination.  To  these  contentions  the 
Rockfeller  group  reply  that  the  coccus  is  a  secondary  or  accidental 
invader.* 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  microscopical  appearances,  as  well  as  the 
finer  changes,  vary  greatly  with  the  age  of  the  lesion.  The  early  de- 
scriptions based  on  recovered  cases  were  misleading.  At  the  end  of 
one  or  tico  rnonih  a  focus  or  several  foci  of  myelitis  are  found  in  the 
anterior  gray.  There  is  local  destruction  of  nerve-tissue,  with  dilata- 
tion and  changes  in  the  vessels.  The  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior 
horn  involved  in  the  lesion  have  lost  their  prolongations,  show  granular 

1 "  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,"  Oct.,  1913.  ,       ,      •     m. 

2 Flexner  and  Noguchi,  he  cit.;  Amoss,  "Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  vol.  xix,  wo. 
2  1914 

'  '  Mather's,  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  September  30,  1916,  p.  1019;  Rosenow, 
Towne,  Wheeler,  "Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  October  21,  1916,  p.  1202;  Nuzum, 
Herzog,  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  October  21,  1916,  p.  1205. 

4  "Jour.  Med.  Research,"  March,  1917,  p.  175. 

'Bull,  C.  A.,  "Jour.  Exper.  Med.,"  1917,  p.  557. 
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disintegrations,  or  have  entirely  disappeared  The  myelitic  focus  occu- 
pies one  or  both  of  the  two  arterial 

areas  of  the  anterior  horn;  namely,  -a 

that  area  suppliefl  by  the  first  branch  v    "\   -A 

of  the   anterior   median   artery   or  0,      .^  -A  ^'  ■  ". 


Fig.  137. — Diagram  of  arterial 
mcclianism  producing  iiifaatilti  par- 
alysis (Williamsou). 


I-'ig.  138. — Section  of  spina!  cord  in  a  case  of 
acuteaNteriorpoli(,inyelitis..rtbe;idtilt.  a,  a.  liilaled 
vessels  surrounded  by  round  cells  (Willianjsou). 


that  field  supplied  by  the  arteries  which  enter  the  cord  along  the  anterior 
roots,  or  both.  Karely  it  extends  backward  in  the  middle  arterial  field 
and  invades  the  neck  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  usually  it  embraces  the 
adjoining  white  matter  of  the  cord  to  a  varying  extent.  It  is  evident 
that  the  lesion  is  not  strictly  systematized,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
it  is  of  vascular  distribution.  Batten'  asserts,  upon  rather  convincing 
evidence,  that  the  vascular  fault  is  ])rimarily  thromliotic,  and  that 
the  lumbar  cord  is  especially  afi'ected,  owing  to  the  circulatory  disad- 
vantages of  the  part.  Wickman'  does  not  accept  the  thrombotic 
explanation,  and  probably,  if  such  takes  place,  it  is  of  secondary 
occurrence. 


Fig.  139. — 1,  Section  of  cervical  cord  in  an  old  case  of  infautile  paralysis,  llie  rigtit  half  is  shrunken 
In  all  its  extent  (Charcot).  2.  Lumbar  section  in  a  case  of  infantile  palsy:  a,  Focus  of  old  intlamnja- 
tion  ;  left  half  of  cord  shruiikcu. 

Findlev,  Harbitz,  and  Scheel,^  in  the  Norwegian  epidemic,  found 
a  patchy  leptomeningitis  more  e\ident  on  the  anterior  asjiect  of  the 

'  "Brain,"  atitunin,  1004 

2"Hanilinii'li  il<'r  Xinirologio,"  Bd.  ii,  I.ewindow.ski,  Berlin,  191.3. 

'"Norsk.  Mag.  f.  Lacgcvidcnsk.,"  1907. 
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cord  and  most  severe  over  the  areas  of  deeper-seated  involvement, 
with  great  engorgement  of  the  pia  at  these  points.  According  to  Flexiier 
and  his  associates  the  special  globoid  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  foci  of  inflammation. 

The  myelitic  foci  vary  in  extent  and  number  in  various  cases.  Some- 
times they  extend  through  scAeral  segments  of  the  cord  eight  or  ten 
centimeters  or  more  in  a  vertical  direction,  but  usually  are  one  to  two 
centimeters  in  longitudinal  extent.  Sometimes  single,  more  frequently 
there  are  several  foci  either  on  the  same  or  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cord 
and  at  \arious  levels.  They  may  invade  the  medulla,  and  the  brain 
is  similarly  in\olved  in  some  cases  that  perish  within  the  first  few 
weeks. 

In  cases  of  man}/  years'  standing  the  cord  is  seen  to  be  shrunken  on 
one  side  at  the  level  of  the  lesion,  and  the  cross-section  is  lacking  in 
symmetry.  The  acute  inflammatory  condition  has  long  disappeared,  and 
a  scar  condition  alone  represents  it.  Nerve-fibers  and  cells  are  entirely 
destroyed.  The  absence  of  myelinated  fibers  renders  the  scarred  area 
more  or  less  glossy  and  translucent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  vessels  are 
thickened  and  appear  more  numerous  on  that  account.  The  shrinking 
of  the  lateral  half  of  the  cross-section  involves  mainly  the  gray  matter 
and  especially  that  of  the  anterior  horn,  but  the  white  columns  and  the 
posterior  cornu  may  also  share  in  it  to 
some  extent.  If  the  original  lesion  is  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  involve  the  spinal 
ajjparatus  of  an  entire  extremity,  or  even 


Fig.  140. — Case  of  polioiuyelitis  af- 
fecting the  lower  extremities  imequally  ; 
foot-Uroi)  on  botli  sides.  Note  ttie  wast- 
ing of  tlje  rigiit  leg  and  thigh. 


Vig.  HI.— Ca.se  of  poliomyelitis 
atfeeliiig  riglit  face  (raie),  riylit  arm, 
and  shoulder. 


of  a  segment  of  it,  changes  in  the  cord  above  the  lesion,  and  in  the 
brain,  are  found  analogous  to  those  induced  by  amputations. 

The  (Ulterior  roots  arising  from  the  injured  part  of  the  cord  are  often 
diminished  in  volume  and  may  or  may  not  sh(jw  alteration  of  .structiiro. 
This  is  true  etjually  of  the  mixed  nerve-trunks.  The  exact  contlitmn 
depends  a})parcntly  upon  the  age  of  the  lesion  and  the  conipli'tt'  nr 
Dartial    disappearance    of  the    peripheral    ]irolongations    of  tl;e   sjtiiial 
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pyramidal  cells  that  have  been  injured.  In  the  paralyzed  muscles  we 
have  the  same  changes  tliat  are  found  after  division  of  the  nerve-trunk, 
but  a  few  muscular  fibers  often  persist,  some  of  which  may  even  show 
hypertrophy.  The  rest  of  the  muscle  is  fibrous  and  fatty.  Infiltra- 
tion of  fat  sometimes  reaches  a  condition  that  may  properly  Ije  desig- 
nated lip(iiiiat(jus.  The  bones  in  the  paralytic  members  are  retarded  in 
their  growth,  and  in  old  cases  dating  from  childhood  are  undersized  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  sound  side.  They  lack  the  sharply  defined 
muscular  markings,  and  the  Haversian  systems  are  found  to  be  under- 
sized and  poorly  developed. 

Symptoms. — Usually  in  sporadic  cases,  without  apparent  cause,  the 
child  is  found  to  be  feverish  and  ill.  A  temperahire  of  1U0°  to  102°  F. 
has  been  frequently  noted,  and  this  febrile  mvasion  stage  lasts  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days,  when  pani/i/.sis  aiul  fdcclditj/  of  one  or  more 
limbs  are  detected.  It  is  not  rare,  however,  for  the  child  to  go  to  bed 
ajjparently  well  and  to  awake  paralyzed  in  the  morning.  The  febrile 
movement  may  be  attended  by  vomiting  aufl  diarrhea,  by  ronviiI.sl<in.t  of 
a  generalized  character,  or  by  dcliriiun  and  diffuse  cerebral  manifesta- 
tions.    As  soon  as  the  paralysis  is  noted,  the  case  is  usually  recognized. 

Most  writers  state  that  there  is  a  complaint  of  pain  in  the  afflicted 
members  only  rarely,  but  that,  as  a  rule,  sciisafinn  in  all  its  phases  is 
entirely  normal.  It  is  probable,  howe\er,  that  early  dysesthesia,  owing 
to  the  usual  infantile  age  of  the  patient  and  a  lack  of  careful  search 
for  such  difficulty,  has  been  frequently  overlooked.  In  some  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  handling  of  the  affected  limbs  during  the 
initial  fever  provokes  outcries  which  are  not  elicited  by  similar  manip- 
ulation of  the  other  members.  C'omjilaints  of  pain  and  of  formication 
have  been  generally  noted  in  older  children  and  in  adults,  lending,  jjer- 
haps,  undue  weight  to  the  usual  supposition  that  such  cases  are  not  of  a 
true  spinal  type.     In  some  cases  there  is  even  severe  pain. 

In  recent  American  e])ideniics  a  somewhat  modified  clinical  picture 
has  been  more  common.  This  consists  in  a  more  distinct  febrile  jjcriod; 
prominence  of  hyperesthesias;  slight  rigidity  of  the  neck  with  pain  on 
forward  traction  of  the  head;  and  even  a  slight  development  of  Kernig's 
sign.  ]\Iiiscular  tremors,  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation  or  diarrhea  have  been  early  symp- 
toms.' The  spinal  fluid  freciuently  is  turbid  and  then  upon  shaking  in 
the  test-tube  prodiu'cs  a  persistent  froth  or  foam.  More  commonly  it 
is  clear.  There  almost  invariably  is  a  pleoc\"tosis  of  mononuclear 
lymphocytes,  an  increased  amount  of  globidin  and  albumin,  and  a 
positive  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution. 

The  sphincters  are  seldom  relaxed,  so  that  control  of  the  bladder  and 
bowel  remains  unimpaired,  but  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  sphincters 
are  relaxed  there  is  more  or  less  apparent  loss  of  sensation,  the  extent 
of  the  lesion  is  greater,  and  the  prognosis  is  extremely  tmfavorable. 

Even  in  fat  children  the  im|)licated  muscles  can  be  seen,  after  a  few 

weeks,  to  have  wasted,  and  if  tested  with  the  faradic  current,  either  do 

not  respond  at  all  or  show  a  remarkable  diminution  in  their  excitability. 

At  this  time  the  patient  will  have  begun  to  show  considerable  improve- 

'  A.  Ziiifjher,  ".Jour.  Anicr.  Med.  Assoc,"  March  17,  1917,  p.  818. 
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ment,  the  motor  paralysis  remaining'  complete  only  in  the  parts  that 
are  to  sutfer  permanently,  and  a  gradual  improvement  may  be  expectod 
to  extend  over  several  months.  In  the  muscles  showing  lessened 
faradic  excitability  galvanism  commonly  produces  exaggerated  resiionses 
as  compared  with  the  sound  limbs,  and  the  complete  reaction  of 
degeneration  or  any  modification  of  it  may  be  encountered.  In  a  well- 
marked  case  faradism  fails  by  the  tenth  day,  and  the  increased  galvanic 
response  appears,  lasting  for  about  six  months,  when  it  gradually  declines. 
At  this  point  faradic  excitability  returns  and  the  muscle  regains  some- 
thing of  its  size  and  strength;  or,  if  too  seriously  impaired,  faradic 
response  does  not  reappear,  galvanic  response  disappears,  and  the  muscle 
is  irretrievably  lost. 


Fig.    142.— Defrirmily  of  foot  after 
lumbar  poliomyelitis  aeuta. 


Fig.   14:i.  — Deformity  of  upper  extremity  au') 
thorax  after  ptjliomyelitis  anterior  aeuta. 


The  reflexes  are  lessened  or  abolished  in  proportion  to  the  implication 
of  the  cornual  cells  making  up  a  part  of  their  arc.  Bones  which  have 
not  attained  their  full  gro\\-th  are  frequently  retarded  or  entirely  fail 
to  develop  if  their  trophic  centers  are  implicated. 

The  seriously  atrophied  muscles  become  contracting  fibrous  bands, 
and,  since  they  offer  neither  assistance  nor  opposition  to  the  synergic  and 
ajitergic  muscles,  distortion.'!  soon  develop,  with  joint-changes  and  some- 
times s}ibIu.ratio7u?.  Joints  which  depend  upon  muscular  support,  as 
the  shoulder,  may  allow  of  so  much  deformity  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  which  have  lost  their  tonicity  that  the  articular  surfaces  widely 
separate.  The  .sA-n;  is  inactive,  often  cold,  and  sometimes  dry  and  scaly, 
but  the  atrophic  conditions  so  usual  in  neuritis  are  practically  absent 
and  bed-sores  are  almost  unknown. 
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The  lower  extremities  are  affected  about  three  times  as  frequently  as 
the  ujiper,  and  the  left  leg  twice  as  often  as  the  right.  A  crossed  form, 
in  which  the  upper  extremity  on  one  side  is  involved  with  the  opposite 
lower  limb,  is  nf)t  rare  ;  l)ut  involvement  of  both  limbs  on  the  same  side 
is  extremely  uncommon.  In  the  hirer  extremity  the  extensors  seem  more 
susceptible  tlian  the  flexors  ;  hence  drop-foot,  with  talipes  equinus,  flexed 
knee,  and  flexed  thigh  are  common.  When  the  paralysis  is  below  the 
knee,  the  sural  muscles  usually  escape.  In  the  upper  extremity  the  most 
frequently  encountered  wasting  is  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands,  the 
deltoid,  and  the  extensors  of  the  wrists.  The  biceps  and  supinators 
generally  escape. 

The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  of  muscles  follows  their  segmental 
relations  in  the  cord,  and,  consequently,  when  limited  is  of  a  functional 
character.  The  very  fact  of  such  functional  distribution  at  once  incrimi- 
nates the  cord.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  in  rare  cases  notaljlv  and 
widely  affected,  producing  weakness  in  the  back,  deviation  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  defects  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  segments  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  arc  selected.  A 
small  focus  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  in  the  dorsal  region  hardly  jtro- 
duces  local  signs,  as  the  trunk  and  tlioi'acic  muscles  are  represented  in  a 
considerable  vertical  extent  of  the  cord.  In  rare  cases,  howe\'er,  the 
abdominal  or  chest  muscles  or  those  along  the  spine  are  involved  very 
decidedly.  In  a  less  degree  this  is  not  rare,  as  shown  by  spinal  twists, 
protuberant  abdomen,  and  abnormal  respiratory  movements  of  the 
thorax. 

The  bulbar  muscles  do  not  always  escape,  as  is  shown  by  various 
ophthalmoplegias,  squints,  facial  and  hypoglossal  palsies,  which  are  now 
and  then  recorded,  and  would  be  more  often  seen  did  not  coincident 
pneumogastric  aicidents  usually  terminate  such  cases  fatally. 

Course  and  Forms. — The  course  of  the  disease,  after  a  period  of 
incubation  that  may  be  as  short  as  two  days  or  as  long  as  two  weeks,' 
may  be  clinically  divided  into:  (1)  A  stage  of  febrile  invasion,  lasting 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  with  local  tenderness  and  rapidly 
developing  and  increasing  paralysis;  (2)  a  stationary  stage,  lasting  for 
several  weeks;  (3)  a  period  of  improvement,  lasting  to  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  (4)  a  stage  of  permanent  disability  for  the  remainder  of  life.  Re- 
lapses during  the  early  weeks  have  been  recorded  in  rare  instances. 
Second  attacks  are  extremely  rare.  Among  the  sequela?  the  contrac- 
tures, dislocations,  and  deformities  ha\e  been  already  mentioned.  The 
fragilitv  of  the  bones  makes  them  liable  to  fracture,  but  union  takes 
place  with  ordinary  jiromjitness  under  proper  fixation. 

Tlic  (tdidt  form  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  infantile  cases,  except- 
ing the  variations  due  to  complete  growth  having  been  attained.  In 
anomalous  cases  the  onset  of  the  disease  is  insidious  and  the  course  may 
be  subacute.  After  infectious  diseases  one  or  more  limbs  may  be  found 
useless,  flaccid,  and  atrojihic,  declaring  the  antecedent  myelitis.  Occa- 
sionally the  onset  is  mai'ked  by  pains  of  a  severe,  cutting  character, 
wliich  are  frequently  attributed  to  neuritis  or  to  rheumatism,  l)ut  may 
be  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  sensory  pathway  in  the  cord  by  the  location 
1  g  Flcxner,  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  July  22,  1916,  p.  279. 
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of  the  myelitic  focus  backward,  in\oI\inn:  the  neck  of  the  posterior  horn, 
or  to  an  accompanyint!;  meningitis. 

An  atfcending  form,  presenting  tiie  clinical  picture  of  a  Landrv's 
paralvsis,  is  observed  in  some  instances  in  almost  every  e]iideniic  imt- 
break,  and  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  Landry's  paralysis  are  undoiilit- 
edly  instances  of  poliomyelitis  presenting  an  upward  invasion  course.' 

It  has  been  nested  by  a  number  of  observers  that  in  rare  instances, 
years  after  the  acute  disease  has  subsided,  a  slow,  insidious  rmppvunuwc 
has  led  to  a  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  which  declares  itself  first 
in  the  limbs  that  were  originally  paralyzed  by  the  acute  process.  This 
may  progres-^ivcly  invade  the  entire  muscular  system. 

Diagnosis. — In  tiie  early  stages  of  fever,  before  paralvsis  iuis 
appeared,  diagnosis  usually  fails  except  under  epidemic  conditions. 
The  termination  of  an  apparently  tri\ial  aihnent  in  extensive  i)aralysis 
is  frc(|ucntly  tlic  eau-e  nf  nnich  cliagrin  on  the  part  of  tlic  medical 
attendant,  wiio  may  naturally  enougii  have  expressed  a  favorable 
prognosis.  As  already  indicated,  the  initial  fever  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  that  ot'  general  di.-^orders,  and  sometimes,  though  I'arclv 
the  pain  in  the  liml)s  leads  to  the  idea  of  rheumatism.  If,  however 
the  possibility  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  be  in  mind,  and  examination 
discloses  some  slight  local  tenderness  or  diminished  muscular  activity, 
or  both,  a  guarded  opinion  will  naturally  follow.  It  is  only  when  the 
paraly.sis  is  developed  or  developing  that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
becomes  certain,  and  even  then,  if  there  have  been  cerebral  symptoms, 
such  as  delirium  or  convulsions,  difficulties  are  not  at  an  end.  The 
cerebral  palsy  of  children  is  almost  invariably  ushered  in  by  convul- 
sions, but  these  have  a  definite  distribution  involving  one  side  or  one 
limb,  or  only  the  face,  while  the  convulsions  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration are  generalized.  Localized  pain,  from  traumatism  or  inflam- 
mation, may  cause  immobility  of  a  limb,  and  when  preceded  by  fe\er 
gi\-es  rise  to  a  doubt ;  but  the  usual  absence  of  extreme  sensory  disturb- 
ances in  disease  of  the  anterior  horns  is  a  distinguishing  feature,  while 
the  local  conditions  are  usually  marked  by  active  muscular  resistance. 
After  a  few  days  the  electrical  test  gives  absolute  data.  Faradic  re- 
sponse is  abolished  in  no  other  disease  so  early;  even  in  severe  neuritis 
it  is  longer  maintained,  and  is  then  attended  by  a  very  marked  sensory 
disturbance,  which  also  usually  precedes  it  for  a  long  time.  A  few 
careful  applications  of  the  induced  current  at  this  period  can  do  no 
harm.  The  progressive  infantile  myopathies  are  of  extremely  slow  de- 
velopment and  are  symmetrical  in  distribution.  Spinal  puncture  m 
the  early  stage  yields  a  fluid  containing  the  evidence  of  inflammation 
In  lymphoc\-tes,  turbidity,  increased  globulin  and  albumin,  and  increased 
reducing  activity  to  Fehling's  solution. 

Prognosis. — So  far  as  life  is  concerned,  in  sporadic  cases  this  disease 
terminates  fatally  only  exceptionally,  and  if  the  patient  survives  the 
onset  of  the  paralysis  but  a  short  time,  life  may  be  considered  out  of 
danger.  In  recent  epidemics,  however,  in  this  country  the  mortality 
has  reached  20  and  even  -40  per  cent.  The  danger  is  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  involvement  of  the  medullary  functions,  and  is  indicated 
1  Bassoe,  " Transactions  Chicago,  Path.  Soc,"  Dec.,  1908. 
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by  the  presence  of  cerebral  and  cranial  nerve  symptoms.  Further,  in 
non-fatal  cases,  one  may  say  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that 
the  paralysis  at  first  developed  will  notably  recede,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  a  portion  of  it  will  permanently  remain. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  carefully  conducted  faradic  examination  of  the 
muscles  enables  the  j)hysician  to  sj)eak  more  .specifically  regarding  the 
amount  i)t"  permanent  disability.  At  that  time  any  muscle  wliicli  re- 
.sponds,  however  feebly,  may  be  exj)ected  to  regain  a  fair  degree  of  it.s 
former  tone  and  strengtli.  Even  after  several  months  repeated  faradic 
stimiilatiim  of  a  mu.scle,  at  first  jtcrfectly  inactive,  may  develop  some 
contractility,  and  this  is  of  favorable  import  for  the  given  muscle.  The 
extenl  of  permanent  paralysis  governs  the  amount  of  resulting  contrac- 
ture and  deformity  ;  and,  likewise,  the  retardation  of  development  of  the 
limb  and  of  the  bones  is  in  similar  relation.  The  anticipated  amount 
of  tlie.se  deforming  conditions  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  i)robable  gen- 
eral activity  of  the  individual,  his  prospective  ])hvsical  health,  and  lia- 
bility to  fractures.  The  possibility  of  the  late  appearance  of  a  progressive 
muscular  wasting  may  be  kept  in  mind. 

Treatment. — Every  case  should  be  treated  as  one  of  infectious  or 
contagions  character,  with  .such  mea.sures  to  prevent  dissemination  as  are 
usually  emi)ioyefl  in  infectious  and  notifiable  diseases.  All  persons  in 
intimate  contact  with  a  case  of  poliomyelitis  shoulil  be  considered 
capable  of  acting  as  carriers.  The  systematic  use  of  antiseptic  nose  and 
throat  sprays  by  all  such  should  be  required. 

Owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the  course  of  this  disease  in  \'arious 
cases,  and  its  natural  tendency-  to  improve  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  difhculty  to  estimate  the  \alue  of  any  thera- 
peutic agent  or  mode  of  treatment.  In  the  early  stage,  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  is  made,  if  fe\'er  still  continues,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  antipyretic  antiscj^tics,  like  the  salicylates,  large  doses  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  chlorid  of  iron,  or  even  bichlorid  of  mercury,  would  be  good. 
The  free  use  of  urotro])in  is  strongly  rcconnnendcd  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing an  antiseptic  ettect  in  the  spinal  Huid  and  nerve  tissues.  Hot 
applications  can  be  made  to  the  spine  if  the  circumstances  of  the  patient 
will  insure  their  intelligent  and  faithful  em])kn"ment;  otherwise  they  are 
Morsc  than  useless.  The  child  sliould  be  kept  on  the  side  or  face,  and  the 
att'ected  limbs  should  be  thoroughly  enveloped  in  cotton-wool  to  main- 
tain the  circulation  and  the  nourishment  of  the  muscles  in  the  parts 
laboring  under  diminished  trophic  influence.  There  is  hope  that  a 
specific  antitoxin  may  be  soon  available.  Treatment  with  the  blood- 
serum  of  those  who  haxe  had  an  attack  has  not  yielded  the  hoped-for 
results,  though  both  immunity-  and  curative  results  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  in  monkeys  ha\e  been  attained  by  Flexner.  Abramson' 
has  also  snccessfuli\  immunized  monkeys.  The  use  of  antistreptococcus 
serinn  has  some  advocates.  The  use  of  spinal  stimulants  like  strychnin, 
while  the  lesion  is  active,  is  to  be  avoided  ;  but  when  the  active  process 
has  come  to  a  standstill — that  is,  ordinarly,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight — 
its  systematic  use  is  one  of  the  most  im])ortant  measures.  The  useful- 
'"Jour.  AnuT.  Med.  A.ssoc.,"  April,  1918,  j).  1142. 
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ness  of  electricity  consists  of  maintaiiuDg  the  nourishment  and  normal 
contractility  of  the  muscles,  which  are  temporarily  deprived  of  their 
natural  motor  and  trophic  control,  so  that,  as  the  irtflammation  suhsides 
and  the  \vide-spread  inhibitory  effect  of  the  local  lesion  recedes,  the  central 
apparatus  may  find  the  muscular  periphery  in  the  most  fa^'orable  state  to 
respond  to  its  enfeel:)led  influence.  For  this  purpose,  as  the  faradic  re- 
sponse is  early  abolished,  the  interrupted  galvanic  current  must  be  used, 
the  slightest  intensity  being  employed  that  will  cause  a  contraction.  Care 
must  be  taken  nut  to  unduly  fatigue  the  muscles.  A  dozen  contractions 
at  most  should  be  elicited  at  one  seance,  and  often  only  one  or  two  caa 
be  provoked  by  any  strength  of  current  that  is  bearable.  Care  not  to 
alarm  the  child  is  imperative,  as  a  daily  struggle  will  do  more  harm, 
probably,  than  the  electricity  will  do  good.  As  the  muscles  often 
react  better  and  with  less  pain  to  the  positive  pole  than  to  the  negative, 
it  is  well  to  have  for  the  negative  electrode  a  broad  sponge  which  may 
be  placed  on  the  sacrum  or  breast,  and  with  a  smaller,  positive  .sponge 
the  muscles  may  be  exercised.  Applications  of  galvanism  through  tlie 
cord  are  quite  useless,  and  even  if  such  currents  reached  tlie  lesion, 
which  is  doui)tful,  their  effect  for  good  is  questionable. 

Later  on,  as  faradic  response  returns  in  the  muscles  only  slightly 
affected  or  temporarily  inhibited,  this  form  of  electricity  is  efficacious 
for  the  purpose  of  local  stimulation,  and  the  presence  of  tiiis  reaction 
in  any  nuiscle  is  always,  as  already  indicated,  a  gratifying  circumstance. 
To  intrust  galvanic  electrical  treatment  to  the  ])arents,  jiowever  intelli- 
gent they  may  be,  is  a  mistake. 

In  the  same  way  local  frictions  and  salt  baths,  warm  wrappings, 
and  massage  are  valuable  measures  which  can  be  more  rationally  trusted 
to  parents  or  nurses  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work.  They 
may  be  gently  employed  from  the  first  day,  and  when  electricity  is  not 
tolerated  or  can  not  be  systematically  employed,  must  be  relied  upon  to 
replace  it.  The  moment  a  group  of  muscles  v/eakens,  the  limb  tends  to 
assume  an  abnormal  ]>osition,  and  it  is  very  important  to  meet  this 
tendency  from  the  very  first  moment,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  every 
prol)al)ility  that  the  paresis  will  recede.  It  can  be  easily  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  warm  wrappings,  or  even  by  the  application  of  light 
splints.  There  can  be  no  question  that  recovering  muscles  will  find 
their  task  nuich  easier  if  their  proper  relations  have  been  maintained. 
Unbalanced  nuisclcs  will  be  much  less  liable  to  contractures  if  an  arti- 
ficial balance  has  been  provided  and  joint-surfaces  have  not  been  altered 
by  long-maintained  vicious  positions. 

As  soon  as  the  permanent  paralysis  can  be  fairly  well  foretold, 
massage  should  be  especially  directed  to  oliviate  the  contractures  and 
deformities  that  ordinarily  result.  Stretching  of  the  unopposed  muscles 
by  passive  movements  of  the  joints  will  accomplish  nuich,  and  the 
moment  a  tendency  to  contracture  is  perceived,  the  case  becomes  one  Ut 
mechanical  appliances.  The  tendency  to  talipes  equinus,  for  mstance, 
can  be  met  l>y  a  light  elastic  cord  from  the  toe  of  the  shoe  to  a  hand  at 
the  knee ;  and  more  elaborate  orthopedic  apparatus  should  be  employed 
at  the  knee  and  hip  if  required.    Two  important  points  should  guide 
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the  treatment  of  the  paralyzed  parts:  first,  never  to  permanently  im- 
mobilize any  joint  or  muscle  that  has  a  particle  of  voluntary  power; 
second,  to  persist  with  gentle  massage,  light  supports,  and  re-educational 
exercises  if  need  be  for  years.  From  first  to  last  local  measures  must 
be  gentle.  Atrophic  muscles  can  be  destroyed  by  too  vigorous  massage, 
and  electrical  stimulation  and  active  and  passive  movements  can  be 
easily  overdone.' 

Nearly  all  the  improvement  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  muscles 
will  have  developed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  what  is  slowly 
subsequently  gained  is  usually  dependent  upon  continued  massage, 
exercises,  and  similar  local  measures. 

The  treatment  of  a  late  or  neglected  case  is  practically  surgical. 
Shortened  tendons  may  be  cut  and  joints  straightened.  Tendons  of 
healthy  muscles  may  sometimes  be  transplanted  to  take  the  place  of 
those  paralyzed.  IVluch  is  being  accomplished  by  nerxe  suture.  The 
involved  nerves  are  being  grafted  into  sound  ones  and  the  inner\'ation 
of  the  atrophic  area  re-established.  A  resection  at  the  knee  is  some- 
times of  advantage  to  secure  a  rigid  limb  instead  of  a  useless  contortion 
or  a  dangle-leg.  By  using  a  high  shoe  or  other  appliance  crutches  may 
often  be  laid  aside. 


SYRINGOMYELIA. 

The  central  canal  of  tlic  cord  is  .soniotiines  enlarged  through  congenital 
defect.  This  may  be  a  ])art  of  a  general  ventricular  distention,  causing 
hydrocephalus  and  spina  bifida.  In  certain  instances  unattended  by  any 
symptoms  during  life  a  tubular  cord  has  been  found  post  niorteni.  These 
cases  present  hi/droiin/rlin.  and  are  of  teratological  origin.  The  term 
Ki/riiu/oini/e/iit  is  now  limited  to  acquired  enlargement  of  the  central 
canal  or  to  the  formation  of  entirely  new  canals  of  considerable  length 
in  the  gray  sulwtance  of  the  cord.  Such  canals  are  the  result  of  glio- 
matous  infiltration  about  the  central  canal  or  in  the  gray  horns  of  the 
cord  and  its  subsecjuent  degeneration,  forming  tubular,  cystic  cavities. 
In  rare  instances  a  central  myelitis  or  a  central  hemorrhage  may  cause 
a  fusiform  or  tubular  excavation  that  can  not  always  l)e  clinically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  neoplastic  variety  or  may  in  turn  induce  the  latter. 
Some  cases  probably  originate  in  spinal  hemorrhage  occurring  at  birth. 
This  disease,  considered  rare  in  the  nineties,  is  now  frequently  recog- 
nized, and  in  neurological  clinics  furnishes  about  the  same  percentage 
of  patients  as  infantile  cerebral   jjalsy. 

Etiology. — Men  are  much  more  frequently  affected  by  this  disease 
than  women,  and  especially  men  exposed  to  hard  labor.  Verhagen  and 
Vandervelde  report  several  instances  of  .■syringomyelia  in  the  same  family, 
but  a  neuropathic  heredity  is  rare.  Adult  years  furnish  nearly  all  the 
reported  cases,  but  it  has  been  observed  well  developed  at  nineteen  by 
Langdon,  of  Cincinnati,  by  the  author  at  sixteen,  and  by  Ballard  and 

'Lovett  and  Martin,  "Jour.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc,"  March  4,  1916,  p.  729. 
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Thomas  at  three.  ^  Cold,  rheuniatisni,  exposure  to  bad  weather,  trau- 
matism, overwork,  the  acute  mfectious  fevers,  and  syphilis,'-  have  been 
reported  as  possibly  causative  in  various  cases,  but  tliis  relation,  in  the 
gliomatous  form,  at  least,  is  entirely  conjectural. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  syringomyelic  cord  in  marked  eases  shows 
notable  changes  of  conformation   that   correspond  to  its  tubular  coiuli- 


Fig.  144.— Sections  of  a  syringomyelic  fonl.     1,  Lower  liinil.ar  region  ;  2,  upjjer  lumbar  region; 
3,  niidcervical  region  (Brulil). 


Figs.  14.5  nnil  146. — Sections  of  two  syringomyelic  cords  showing  common  locations  and  extent  of 

cavities  (Brissaud). 

tion.  It  is  soft,  flattened,  and  sometimes  fluctuating.  Tlie  collapse  of 
the  canal  may  produce  a  furrow,  .s<i  that  the  cord  seems  double.  The 
conditiim  finds  its  favorite  locality  in  the  cervical  region,  but  may  extend 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  or  be  confined  to  any  portion  of  it. 
Its  upward  extension  carries  it  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  According  to 
Haenel/  medullary  participation  is  found  in  about  one-third  of  ail  cases. 
Tile  cross-section  usually  reveals  a  single  oval  cavity,  or  there  may 
be  several  in  communication  or  independent.     The  customary  situation 

»  "  Am.  .Tuuf.  Med.  Sci.,"  March,  1899.       2  Xebeltliaii,  "  Zeit.  f.  Neijvenli.,"  Feb.,  1900. 
3  Lewendowsky,  "  Handbuch  der  Neurologie,"  Band  II,  S.  584,  1911. 
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is  in  tlie  iiiinieiliate  neigliVxjrhood  of  the  central  canal  and  behind  it, 
i)Ut  it  may  extend  laterally  into  the  anterior  or  more  coniniunly  into  the 
posterior  horn  of  gray  matter,  either  on  both  sides  or  unilaterally. 
Again,  it  may  be  limited  to  one  jjosterior  horn.  While  the  white  columns 
•of  the  coi'd  may  be  spared,  it  is  not  unusual  f(jr  the  gliomatons  process 
to  invade  them,  especially  the  pyramidal  tract,  when  the  gray  matter 
has  been  widely  destroyed  and  the  cavity  has  attained  laree  proportions. 

The  cavity  contains  cerebrospinal  fluid,  which 
is  sometimes  bloody  or  gelatinous.  Its  walls  are 
made  up  of  a  well-detined  snljsbmce,  outside  of 
which  the  cord  appears  infiltrated,  dense,  and  even 
sclerosed.  In  the  medulla,  when  the  lesion  extend^ 
so  high,  the  gray  matter  is  first  similarly  afi'ected. 

The  microscope  shows  the  usual  new  Ibrmatiim 
to  be  gliomatons  and  rich  in  blood-vessels,  especi- 
ally on  the  external  periphery.  The  predomi- 
nance of  various  elements  gives  rise  to  varieties 
such  as  pure  glioma,  ncurogiioma,  and  vascular 
glioma,  all  of  which  may  be  ])resent  in  the  same 
cord.  Schultze  describes  an  infiltrating  sort  as  a 
gliosis.  It  does  not  usually  result  in  cavity  form- 
ation, and  is,  therefore,  distinguished  fniin  tlie 
giioinatous  variety.  He  is  supjiorted  liy  Ilotrmau, 
and  Holt  and  Harter  i  report  a  case.  OrlowsUi  - 
has  seen  a  double  canal,  one  arising  from  dilatation 
of  the  central  canal  and  the  other  from  gliosis  and 
<legeneration  outside  tiic  central  canal.  Charcot, 
Hollo])eau,  Jofl'roy,  and  Achard  insist  tiiat  in  some 
cases  the  initial  step  is  a  central  myelitis,  which 
Schultze,  Dejcrine,  and  others  deny.  The  nerve- 
tissues  involved  in  these  various  processes  are 
strangled  and  destroyed  even  iiefore  tiie  formatinn 
uf  cavities.  The  cells  first  yield  their  prolonga- 
tions and  then  disappear.  The  axis-cylinders  out- 
last the  myelin.  The  meninges  and  spinal  roots 
are  usually  unafiected  except  in  the  form  associ- 
ated with  cervical  paciivmeningitis.  Destrueticm 
of  the  anterior  horns  is  followed  by  tlie  usual 
trophic  disturbance  in  the  associated  periphery, 
such  as  wasted  muscles,  ])erfi(rating  alcers,  and 
cutaneous  dvstropliv.  The  interference  with  the  cells  of  ("larke's  columns 
is  supposed  to  account  fi>r  the  joint-lesions  that  are  commonly  present, 
and  whicii  are  identical  with  the  arthropathies  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

Symptoms. — From  the  nature  of  the  lesion  it  is  apparent  that  tiie 
symptoms  may  in  difierent  cases  embrace  perversion  and  (ibliteratiim  of 
all  tiie  various  fuiutidiis  of  the  cord.  Xevertheless,  their  peculiarities 
and  groupings  are  sufticiently  distinct  to  fre((uently  enable  a  diagnosis. 
As  there  is  no  common  tvpe,  the  symptoms  must  be  arranged  somewhat 
arbitrarily. 

'    •Am   Jour.  Med   Sci.,"  April,  1895.  ^  "Arch,  de  Neurol.,'   Sept.,  1898. 
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FiL'.  147. — Case  of  syriu- 
gomretiH  w  i  t  !i  areas  nf 
theriuiKiiiiestliesia  marked 
JD  lilat-k.  There  is  cervical 
kypliusi.s. 
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Sensory  Disturbances. — The  early  involvement  of  the  sensory  path- 
ways in  the  gray  eomniissure  and  in  the  posterior  horns  and  columns 
produces  related  sensory  symptoms  which  are  well-nigh  characteristic. 
There  are  usually  definite  practically  coextensive  areas  ot"  thermo- 
anesthesia and  analgesia,  with  retention  of  the  tactile  .sensibility.  This 
is  sometimes  denominated  the  syringomyelic  dissociation  of  cutaneous 
sensation,  and  is  highly  important  to  the  diagnosis.  The  patient  fails 
to  distinguish  the  temperature  of  water  or  objects  brought  in  contact 


Fig.  148. — Various  distributions  of  thermo-anestliesia  and  analgesia  (Brissaud). 

with  the  skin,  though  recognizing  contact,  and  may  receive  burns  in  this 
way  without  experiencing  any  pain.  The  thermo-anesthesia  may  be 
complete  or  partial,  and  is  then  relative  to  the  part  examined  and  some- 
what to  the  jiatient's  intelligence  (.see  Part  I).  Sometimes  heat  is  felt 
as  pain,  or  "  hot"  as  "cold,"  and  all  possible  variations  of  degree,  and 
confusion  may  be  encountered,  including  well-marked  anaesthesia  dolo- 
rosa. The  distribution  of  the  thermo-anesthesia  is  also  significant. 
Rarely  it  may  be  liemiplegic;  it  is  seldom  general.  Ordinarily,  it  in- 
volves the  limbs,  or  portions  of  tlieni,  such 
as  would  be  covered  by  a  glove  or  sleeve,  a 
sock  or  long  stocking.  It  may  be  limited 
to  thoracic  or  abdominal  bands  or  stripes 
along  the  limbs.  It  may  be  unilateral  or 
/  /     .    r  \  (./,  ^^>/  i  ,1         symmetrical.     In  figure  147  it  is  of  iin- 

>y  I— — J 'iV      M\    (  )\       usual    outline,    but    will    be    noticed    to 

roughly  conform  to  some  spinal  segments. 
In  some  cases  areas  at  first  discrete  have 
been  ob.servetl  to  coalesce  into  anatomical 
cord-territories.  The  mucous  surfaces  are 
similarly  aflPected. 

The  analgesia  may  be  partial  or  com- 
plete, and  usually  conforms  in  outline  in 
a  general  way  to  the  thermo-auesthetic  area,  or  it  may  be  more  extensive. 
It  embraces  all  the  tissues,  so  that  felons,  caries  of  bone,  and  disinte- 
grating joints  may  be  painless  and  insensitive. 

As  a  general  rule,  tactile  or  epicritic  sensibility  is  perfect.  A  slight 
diminution  of  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  diagnosis,  and  its  oblitera- 
tion follows  extreme  invasion  of  the  posterior  columns,  being  then  a 


Fig.  149, — Thermo-anesthesia  and  anal- 
gesia (Brissaud). 
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part  of  the  absolute  anesthesia  that  marks  such  a  lesion.  An  anesthetic 
area  may  tiius  have  a  border  of  thermo-anesthesia  and  analgesia,  or  these 
conditions  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  relation  to 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  cord  disease.  In  some  cases  and  at 
early  stages  pains  of  a  tabetic,  neuralgic,  or  burning  sort  are  persistent. 
Other  patients  complain  of  a  constant  warm  or  burning  sensation  in  a 
given  region.  As  a  general  rule,  deep  and  protopathic  sensory  features 
are  more  involved  than  the  superficial  or  epicritic.  Thus,  sensitiveness 
of  joints,  of  the  testicle,  and  eyeball  is  often  blunted  or  abolished. 

Motor  disturbances  are  dependent  largely  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
anterior  horns  and  the  pyramidal  tracts.  They  are,  therefore,  usually 
secondary  in  point  of  time  to  the  sensory  symptoms  with  which  they  come 
to  Vje  associated.  As  the  anterior  horn  is  invaded,  the  associated  nmscles 
lose  power  and  their  reflexes  diminish  and  disappear.  Some  nnitscular 
atrophy  is  almost  always  present,  and  it  may  reach  a  high  grade.  Its 
distribution  depends  upon  the  part  of  the  cord  involved,  and  may  con- 
form to  many  of  the  typical  spinal  atrophies,  such  as  the  form  of 
Duchenne-Aran,  for  which  it  has  no  doubt  been  frequently  mistaken. 
It  may  Ijc  j)rogressive  or  advance  by  spurfs,  and  is  nid^t  t-dninioii  in 
the  upper  extremities.  Fibrillary  twitch- 
ing and  reaction  of  degeneration  mark  the 
atrophic  muscles,  as  in  other  muscular 
atropines  of  spinal  origin,  and  their 
strength  is  reduced  in  jiroportion  to  the 
atropliy.  When  the  gliomatous  process 
invades  the  lateral  tract,  spastic  features 
are  induced.  These  may  be  associated 
with  disorders  due  to  involvement  of  the 
anterior  horn,  producing  the  conditions 
found  in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  but 
tiie  face  is  usually  unaffected.  Involve- 
ment of  the  posterior  colunuis  causes 
ataxia  and  incor)rdination.  Tremors, 
cramps,  fibrillation,  choreoid  movements, 
and  various  muscular  twitchings  are  not 
infrequent. 

Trophic  Features. — The  affected  ex- 
tremities, in  addition  to  the  muscular 
atrophy,  often  present  trojihic  disturb- 
ances, especially  about  the  digits,  similar 
to  those  in  neuritis.  Glossy  skin.hyper- 
trc)f)iiic  nails,  increased  or  diminished  ]>er- 
spiration,  and  lierpetic  and  bullous  erup- 
tions are  encountered.  Cuts,  burns,  and 
abrasions  heal  liadly  or  tend  to  permanent  Fig.  150.— Case  of  syringomyelia, 

1  .•  T      xl  •  "  „-,.^.-.l^w.  «n.i-rt^  ehowiug  alroiiliv    over  riglit  scapula 

ulceration,    in  tins  wav  ])arouychia  cau.-es  a„j  ,^5^33^  and  in  right  leg.   spiae 

the  nails  to  f\dl.      Felon   is  rather  com-  ^™"""'- 

mon,  especially  in  the  ]\Iorvan  type,  and 

causes  mutilations  of  the  fingers  by  the  loss  of  several  phalanges,  un- 
attended, usuallv,  by  the  slightest  pain.     Perforating  ulcer  is  encoun- 
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fered  with  some  frequency.  Bnils,  abscesses,  and  other  local  infections 
are  not  rare.  They  all  heal  badly,  produce  extensive  scars,  and  niav 
cause  mutilations  and  deformities.  A  tliickeuing  and  hardening  df  the 
skin,  especially  of  the  fingers,  is  common,  and  variations  of  Raynaud's 
syndrome  are  often  added. 

The  arthropathies  are  almost  invariably  represented.  They  afteet 
the  spine  by  jireference,  and  the  articulations  of  the  up])er  extremities 
more  frequently  than  those  of  the  lower  limbs.  In  some  cases  the 
bfmes  are  affected.  They  are  fragile,  readily  fractured,  and  unite  with 
difficultv  and  with  persisting  callous  deformities.  In  a  few  cases  tiie 
hands  have  been  enlarged,  as  in  acromegalia,  for  which  this  disease  has 
been  mistaken.  They  have  even  been  found  associated.  The  spinal 
arthropathies  give  rise  to  deviations  of  the  vertebral  column  in  over 
one-iialf  of  the  cases.  Usually  it  is  a  scoliosis,  but  angular  deformities 
are  not  infrequent.  The  muscular  weakness  may  account  for  some  of 
the  spinal  deformities.  A  deep  cavity  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
chest  in  front  has  been  noted  several  times  by  Astie  ^  and  Schrader  has 
reported  two  cases  presenting  habitual  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  due 
to  changed  contours  of  the  humeral  head  and  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Vasomotor  symptoms  are  represented  by  dermograj)hia,  blueness 
or  redness,  edemata,  and  localized  disturbance  of  })er.spiration,  especially 
in  the  ati'ected  areas. 

Unusual  Symptoms. — In  various  rare  instances  the  following 
unusual  and  rather  accidental  conditions  have  been  present,  due  to  the 
special  location  of  the  gliomatous  disease  in  the  particular  case:  Loss 
of  s])hincter  control,  sexual  impotence,  suppression  of  menstruation, 
pu|)illary  inequality,  narrowing  of  the  palpel)ral  fissure  and  retraction 
of  tiie  eyeball,  nystagmus,  facial  paralysis,  hypoglossal  ])aralysis,  o])tic 
neuritis,  pneumogastric  accidents,  glycosuria,  polyuria,  and  pronounced 
bulbar  invasion,  ])roducing  a  jirogressive  buUiar  palsy  and  other  cranial- 
nerve  disablements.      Such  cases  are  sometimes  designated  ai/rinqobulbia 

Course. — Syringomyelia  is  a  chronic  malady  of  slow  progression 
and  fatal  termination.     It  often  presents  stationary  periods 


Via.  151.— Hands  ami  foot  in  cases  of  syringoniTelia  of  Morvan's  type,  showing,  1,  mutilations  of  the 
liugtrs  frum  wtiitlows,  2,  osteo-artlirupatby  of  wrist-joint,  and  :{,  loss  of  txjes. 


or  even  slight  teiiijjorary  improvement  may  be  noticed.  Bulbar  invasion 
means  early  termination.  It  has  exceeded  forty  years'  duration  m 
favorable  cases,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  death  from  concurrent  or 

'  "These  de  Paris,"  1S97. 
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accidental  disease.  Its  logical  termination  is  in  death  by  exhaustion  or 
by  bulbar  crises.  Ulcerations,  dystrophic  conditions,  or  infections  from 
such  sources  ma\-  induce  a  fatal  termination. 


Fig.  1.51,  a. — Charcot  wrist-joint  in  syringom\-elia. 


Clinical  Forms. — The  ordinary  form  has  been  in  view  in  the  pre- 
ceding lines.     One  clinical  variety  is  furnished  by  Morvan's  rlisease.     In 


1 


l.'il,  b. — Skiagram  of  joint  shown  in  Fig.  151.  a. 


tills  forni  the  soiisdi'v  dissoriatinii  is  marked,  csiicciallv  in  the  liamls  and 
arms,  witli  associated  atrophy  and  ])ai'esis.  Tliere  arc  iiiiitilations  of 
the  tini,'-ers  hy  successive  wliitlows  and  marked  ciitaiieons  dystrophy. 
Scoliosis  and  arthropathies  are  usually  pre.-ent.  Zambaco  insisted  that 
this  is  a  form  of  leprosy,  and  Prus  i  demonstrated  in  such  a  ease  a 
bacillus  closely  resemi)liuii'  that  of  leprosy.  On  the  other  hand,  Joifroy 
and  Aeliard  have  demonstrated  central  cord-cavities  in  Morvan's  dis- 
ease, autl  this  is  eontirmetl  by  Thomas. ^  The  leprosy  idea  can  no  lont(er 
be  entertained.  In  both  a  perijiiieral  neuritis  is  common,  and  Pi-iis 
jsugfjested  tiiat  tiie  propagation  of  the  leprous  liacilli  in  the  cord  mig'lit 
furnish  the  irritation  that  incites  the  gliomatt)sis. 

Tlicrc  is  more  than  an  accidental  relation  between  syringomyelia 
and  a  cerxical  Inipnirophic  jMclii/mciiiiif/itis.  Brissaud''  insists  that  the 
meningeal  process  usuallx'  precedes  and  furnislies  the  irritation  that  sets 

'  "Lcyons  siir  Ics  Maladio.s  Nerveusos,"  ISf).'). 

'  ".\rcliiv  f.  I'svchiatrie,"  Bd.  xxvii.  '  "Kev.  Med.  de  la  Suisse  Romande." 
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up  the  central  gliomatosis.     It  seems  probable  that  any  permanent  cord 
irritation  may  lead  to  a  secondary  syringomyelia. 

Prognosis.— The  outlook  in  any  given  case  is  ultimately  fatal,  but 
the  duration  of  the  disease  must  be  estimated  by  the  course  it  is  running 
and  the  portions  of  the  cord  affected.  Bulbar  symptoms  are  extremely 
grave  and  lumbar  involvement  is  hardly  less  so.  The  tendency  to  sta- 
tionary periods  and  slight  remission  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind. 


Fii!.  15 


— A  ca^ie  t>f.syriiij4wiiiyeliit  Willi  iiivolveineTit 
of  face  and  loiifjiie — ;>yiiiigfiliun>ia. 


Fig.  153. — Syringomyelia  willi  ninch  aintpliy 
and  -sjtinal  duviatiuii. 


On  the  other  liaiid,  licniorrhage  in  the  glioraatoiis  area  i,s  rather  eomiiKtn 
and  caLl^es  initial  syinptdius,  serious  complications,  and  fatal  elt'ects. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  insidious  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  and  upon  the  combination  of  sensory,  tropliic,  and 
motor  disorders.  Tlie  dissociation  of  touch  and  pain  i.s  well-nigh  dis- 
tinctive, but  is  occasionally  found  in  talie.s,  neuritis,  and  liystei'ia. 
Usually  it  will  l)e  necessary  to  exclude  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclero.sis,  j)acliymeningitis  hypertropliica  ccrvicalis, 
Pott's  disease,  cervical  ribs,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  perijiheral  neuritis. 
Perliaps  acromegalia,  scleroderma,  le})rosy,  and  hysteria  may  at  times 
confuse,  but  in  all  these  an  attentive  study  of  the  combiuatioiis  of 
symptoms  should  enal^ie  a  diagnosis  to  be  made. 

Treatment  has  proved  futile,  or  nearly  so.  Measures  looking  to  tiie 
general  well-lieing  of  the  ])atient  are  mo.st  advisable.  Locally,  raas.sage 
and  electricity  may  give  slight  help  at  times.  Counterirritation  over  the 
spine  must  be  u.sed  with  cauti<jn,  as  it  is  cajjable  of  producing  extensive 
and  rebellious  ulceration  It  is  possible  that  j-ray  applied  along  the 
spine  in  the  region  of  the  gliosis  might  retard  the  neoplastic  activity, 
and  some  favorable  cases  have  been  reported.  In  the  same  way  radium 
might  be  employed.     When  it  is  possible  to  diagnose  a  pachymeningitis 
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or  to  localize  the  gliosis  in  a  limited  vertical  cord  area,  surgery  holds 
some  promise  of  amelioration.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  intra- 
medullary spinal  tumors  that  have  been  operated  upon,  and  occasionally 
with  success,  are  of  this  character.  One  operation  done  for  me  in  a  well- 
marked  case  of  cervical  syringomyelia  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the 
mtramedullary  growth  and  very  great  improvement. 

The  patient  must  be  warned  to  avoid  the  ever-present  danger  of 
burns  and  infections,  against  which  he  is  no  longer  guarded  by  normal 
sensibility.  Muscular  strain  may  precipitate  hemorrhage  into  the 
gliomatous  tissue,  with  very  serious  or  fatal  results.  For  the  neuralgic 
pains  and  occasional  cramps  various  analgesic  and  quieting  remedies 
may  be  employed,  but  with  preference  for  the  milder  and  hal)it-free 
drugs.    Warm  baths  and  hot  applications  usually  answer  the  purpose. 

PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR   ATROPHIES  PRESENTING  LESIONS  OF 
THE    SPINAL  GRAY   MATTER. 

All  progressive  muscular  atrophies  may  bo  diviilrd  into  tliose  in 
which  (1)  lesions  of  the  spinal  gray  matter  are  llmnd,  and  (2)  those  in 
which  no  such  changes  are  discoverable  by  our  present  means  of  investi- 
gation. It  may  at  once  be  admitted  tiiat  this  divi-ion  is  arbitrary  and 
probably  temporary.  It  is  not  unlikclv  that  many  nu'nibers  of  the 
second  grouj)  will  eventually  be  found  in  the  first.  The  present  con- 
ception of  the  integral  character  (jf  the  lower  motor  neui'oii,  embracing 
the  spinal  pyramidal  cell,  its  peripheral  prolongation,  and  tiie  niMscnlar 
organ  under  its  motor  and  trophic  domain,  is  in<-onsisteiit  with  the  idea 
that  the  so-called  muscular  dystroi)hies  or  idiopathic  nniscular  atrophies 
are  independent  of  disturlxmcc  in  the  spinal  gray.  For  jiurposes  of 
convenience  they  will  be  sej^arately  described,  though  every  gradation 
is  found  from  first  to  last,  and  even  a  single  case  may  present  several 
of  the  varieties  at  one  or  in  successive  periods. 

Duchenne,  followed  closely  by  Aran,  in  1849  and  18i30  described 
a  ])rogressive  muscular  wasting  without  sensory  disturbance,  which  they 
called  ])rogre.ssive  muscular  atro[)hy  and  thought  it  a  di.sease  of  the 
muscles.  ( 'ruveiliiier,  in  ISTj."),  recognized  it  as  a  spinal  disease,  and 
Loekhart  Clarke  first  limited  the  lesion  to  the  anterior  spinal  gray 
matter.  Charcot  still  further  differentiated  the  lesion  and  pointed  out 
its  dependence  uixin  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior 
horn.  Later  on  Charcot  ilistinauished  a  variety  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  in  which  the  lateral  tracts  were  al?o  degenerated,  and 
called  it  amj/otropliic  lateral  sclrroxi.i.  The  first  variety  is  now  called  by 
French  writers  Duchenne-Aran^ti  disease,  the  second,  Charcots  disease. 
Subseqtiently,  some  Mriters,  notably  Marie,  denied  the  existence  of  the 
Duchcnne-Aran  tyjie  in  toto.  Others,  as  Gowers,  insisted  that  both 
the  Duchenne-Aran  type  and  the  type  of  Charcot  are  identical,  only 
varying  as  the  lateral  tracts  or  the  anterior  gray — that  is,  as  the  upper 
or  lower  motor  neurons — are  first  or  most  degenerated.  Gowers  stated 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  case  in  which  lesions  in  both  spinal  regions 
could  not  be  detected,  and  cases  presenting  lesions  confined  absolutely  to 
the  anterior  gray  no  longer  appear  in  current  literature.     Many  cases 
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formerly  classed  with  the  Duchenue-Aran  type  were  doubtless  those 
of  multiple  neuritis,  syringomyelia,  Charcot's  disease,  and  the  so-called 
idiopathic  muscular  atrophies  to  be  later  described.  INIore  recently 
Hoffman.'  Eulenbers;,  Daehnhardt,  Pubreuihl,  and  Long^  have  reported 
cases  clinically  indistinguishable  from  the  spinal  type  of  Duchenne,  but 
presenting  neuritic  lesions  only.  We  may,  therefore,  properly  discard 
many  of  these  conflicting  terms  and  speak  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  with  or  without  cord  lesions. 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  first  sort,  which  embraces  coiuHtions 
variously  called  spinal  progrrxsive  nmscii/<ir  atrnphy,  wa.ifi)iq  palsi/ 
chronic  poliomi/clitis,  ami/otrophic  lateral  ficlrrosi.'i,  atrophia  mnmdari.t 
progressiva  spinalis,  Duchenne' s  disea,se,  and  Charcot's  disease. 

Etiolog-y. — Progressive  spinal  muscular  atrophy  is  practically  a  dis- 
ease of  adult  lifeoccurrino:  between  the  ngrs  of  twentv-five  and  fiftv,  hut 


Fig.  154.  —1,  Xoiinal  aiiu-i  ini  hum  ;  2,  auterior  born  iu  a  case  of  ariiyotroi»bic  lalcral  .srluiosis  (.Marie). 

it  may  appear  earlier  nr  later.  Tt  is  .somewhat  more  frequent  in  men  than 
in  iriiinrn.  Direct  inheritance  is  very  rare,  but  a  neuropathic  tendency 
can  iK'casionaily  be  traced.  It  has  been  noted  as  following  various 
alleged  vague  causes,  such  as  anxiety,  overwork,  exposure  to  rnld,  con- 
cussion of  the  spine,  syphilis,  and  various  infectious  and  septiceinic  states. 
Its  a]>pearance  years  after  an  acute  jjolioini/elitis  has  l)een  already  indicated 
under  that  caption.  A  close  inquiry  will  sometimes  detect  a  history  ot 
symptoms  antedating  the  alleged  cause.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
at  least  in  some  instances  it  is  an  expression  of  teratological  defect  in  the 
motor  and  trophic  portions  of  the  central  apparatus,  and  constitutes  a 
jjrimorflial  shortcoming  by  which  these  parts  reach  an  early  death. 
Since  the  Wassermann  and  spinal  fluid  tests  have  been  availal)le,  posi- 
tive findings  in  these  cases  indicate  that  syphilis  is  a  more  common 
feature,  if  not  an  actual  cause,  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  of  progressive  spinal  muscular 
atrophy  embrace  in  rare  cases  the  entire  motor  field  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  from  cerebral  cortex  to  muscular  nerve-endings,  and  include 

'  "Neurolog.  Centralbl.,"  IS'.'fl. 

"  "Nouv.  Icon,  dc  la  Salpct.,"  1912. 
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the  muscles  themselves.  Both  upper  and  lower  motor  neurons  in  their 
entirety  are  destroyed  Vjv  a  dejjenerative  process.  FoUowint;  the  pathnloir- 
ical  rule  that  a  neuron  degeneratiug  from  toxic  cause  or  involution  first 
shows  changes  in  its  peripheral  portion,  the  upper  motor  segment  may 
present  alteration  only  in  the  pyramidal  fibers  of  the  cord.  This  may 
reach  the  medulla,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not  extend  into  the  peduncles, 
capsule,  and  cortex,  tliougli  it  mav  do  so.  In  the  lower  neuron  the  de- 
generation is  prohaldy  at  first  peripheral,  Viut  in  all  cases  that  reach  a 
marked  development  the  cells  of  the  anterior  gray  are  found  degener- 


l''ig.  16j.— Curd-sectiuns  in  ;i  rase  nl'  uinyiitrci]iliic  lat.Tal  scli'ri>sis.     I,  Luiuliar  region  ;  2,  dorsal  region  ; 

;i,  cervii'al  n-^iun  (Marie). 


ated.  Attcudiug  this  we  have  muscular  ati'o]ihy,  witli  fihroid  and  fatty 
changes  aud  degeneration  in  the  motor  fihcrs  of  tiic  ucrvt-trunks,  liiiiited 
sharplv  by  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  diseased  cnrd-clemcnts. 

In  the  corfl  the  f/ra//  .■■tii/iKfdiicc  of  the  anteridr  liorn^  shows  atri)]iliy. 
The  ganglion-cells,  many  of  which  usually  have  disappeared,  are  wasted 
and  degenerated,  and  there  is  a  general  shrinking  of  all  the  nervous  ele- 
ments of  the  horn.  The  white  substance  of  both  the  direct  and  cro.s.sed 
pyramidal  tracts  shows  sclerotic  degeneration.  This  process  is  not 
strictly  confined  to  them,  but  usually  invohes  the  anterolateral  tracts  to 
a  le.s.ser  degree,  and  umy  in\ade  the  lateral  limiting  layer.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  ease  in  the  u]i|i('r  dorsal  and  cervical  regions.  The  columns 
of  Goll  sometimes  show  slight  changes,  a]>parently  due  to  the  shrinking 
of  the  mvclin,  and  not  to  an  active  degeneration.  The  lesions  of  the 
anterior  corniui  arc  generally  most  pronounced  above  the  dorsal  region, 
but  tiie  in\()l\'einent  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  extends  to  the  lowest 
cord-levels.     Similar  changes  may  be  traced  through  the  medulla,  both 
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in  the  gray  matter  below  tlie  fourth  ventriele  and  in  the  pvramidal 
tracts  above  the  deuiis.sations.     These   latter  may  mount  throiii::ii  the 
peduncle.^  and  internal  cdjjsi ilex  to  the  pyramidal-eell  layers  of  the  corfej; 
and  there  a  cellular  degeneration,  identical  with  that  in  the  spinal  oray 
may  occasionally  be  encountered. 

The  muscle>i  are  pale  and  fatty,  and  under  the  microscope  present 
various  changes.  The  fibers  may  be  narrowed,  with  strire  poorly 
marked  or  less  frequent  than  in  health,  or  more  frequent  and  deeply 
marked,  showing  a  tendency  to  fissuration.  The  striation  may  entirely 
disappear  in  fatty  granulations,  and  distinct  globules  or  the  empty  sar- 
colemma  sheaths  may  alone  remain.  Longitudinal  striation  soinetiines 
develops,  and  the  transverse  markings  may  later  tlisappeur.  The 
nerve-trunks  often  contain  degenerated  fibers,  which  can  be  traced 
through  the  anterior  spinal  roots  to  the  anterior  horns.  All  these  cen- 
tral and  peripheral  changes  vary  in  degree  in  ditt'ercnt  cases,  and  inter- 
mediate instances  are  becoming  more  and  more  frccjuentlv  noted  in 
which  the  muscles  or  tiie  nerve-endings  or  the  anterior  cornual  cells 
show  prejjonderating  changes.  Only  the  most  approved  technic  can 
be  relied  ujion  to  determine  minor  abnormalities. 


t'ig.  ]5fi.  — Hand  ia  advanced  case  of  aniyotropliic  lateral  sclerosis,  showing  muscular  wasting  and  liie 
cliaractenstic  ape  position  of  thumb. 

Symptoms. — The  various  t.ypes  of  spinal  muscular  atrophies  and 
the  confusion  that  has  arisen  o\-er  them,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  in 
various  cases,  are  referable  to  the  vertical  extent  of  the  lesions  and 
the  A-arying  intensity  of  the  process  at  different  levels.  It  must  at 
once  be  evident  that  if  the  degeneration  falls  first  on  the  lower  neuron, 
flaccid,  atonic,  atrophic  paralysis  will  appear  in  the  periphery'.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  upper  neuron  be  jtrimarily  affected,  the  paralytic 
state  will  l)e  spastic  and  the  tonic  atrophy  will  be  marked  by  rigidities. 
All  degrees  between  these  extremes  are  encountered  in  jiractice.  rlac- 
cidity  may  be  present  in  the  upper  and  s])asticity  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ities in  the  same  case.  Involvement  of  the  upper  neuron  can  only  be 
evidenced  through  the  lower  in  the  way  of  increased  reflexes  and  spas- 
ticity.    If,  then,  the  lower  neuron  leads  the  upper  in  the  degenerative 
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course,  the  latter  can  not  produce  its  signs.  Again,  the  degenerative 
process  falls  l>y  preference  on  the  cervical  cord  and  manifests  itself  in 
the  upper  extremities  first.  Thence  it  tends  to  extend,  and  eventually 
reaches  the  cranial  nuclei  in  the  bulb,  inducing  a  progressive  bulbar 
palsy.  In  other  cases  the  higher  levels  are  first  aifected,  presenting 
bulbar  palsy  or  ophthalmoplegias,  and  the  downward  extension  of  the 
disease  may  be  cut  short  at  any  point  by  pneuniogastric  accidents. 
Labiolinguopharyngeal  paralysis  or  bulbar  palsy  is  identically  the 
same  disease  first  att'ecting  the  bulbar  centers.  It  is  also  variously 
combined  with  the  spinal  forms.     (See  page  157.) 


l-'ig.  157. — A  case  of  pro^'ressive  muscular  atmpliy  of  the  spinal  type  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
diseasy.     All  skeletal  muscles  ailecled. 

The  muscular  (itropJn/  and  vcahnexit  usually  come  on  together  and 
progress  equally.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  wasting  appears  first 
in  the  radial  half  of  tiie  hands,  s<imetimes  first  in  one  hand,  sometimes 
in  both  hands  at  once.  In  another  group  ol'  eases  tiie  shoulder-muscles 
are  first  ath'cted.  In  the  lianils  the  disease  ordinarilv  affects  first 
the  thenar  muscles.  It,  therefore,  a|)pears  to  elect  tho.se  muscles  which 
show  tiie  liighot  ditferentiation  of  function  and  which  represent  the 
latest  motor  ae(|iiirements  in  the  evolutionary  .scale, — namelv,  circum- 
duction of  the  upp<'r  limb  and  the  o])position  of  the  thumb  to  the 
fingers.  If  the  morbid  process  be  one  of  involution,  we  might  naturally 
expect  such  a  program.  It  results  in  flattening  the  palm,  and  the 
thumb  falls  back  into  the  same  plane  with  the  other  digits,  producing 
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the  "ape  hand"  (Fig.  156).  The  iuterossei  and  himbricales  are  also 
affected,  and  acrain  most  on  the  radial  side  of  the  hand.  Furrows 
between  the  metacarpals  mark  the  loss  of  the  small  muscles,  and  the 
integument  hanos  loose  and  redundant  with  numerous  folds  and 
wrinldcs.  The  bones  are  entirely  denuded  of  muscular  covering  in 
severe  cases.  A  persistence  of  subcutaneous  fat  sometimes  obscures 
the  muscular  atrophv.  In  late  cases  tliere  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
clawinrr  of  the  fin<rers,  from  the  involvement  of  tlie  small  muscles,  so 
that  the  first  pha'lansxes  are  extended,  the  second  and  third  sliarply 
flexed  (Fig.  156).      Tbcv  may  be  rigidly  and  spastically  fixed,  all  vol- 


Fig.  15>s  — U.iiiii  ill  earlj  Hluyutrnitliii-  l;ih?i:il  si/lerosis,  slum  iiig  exciivati<iii  of  llji^  iiittTus.seou.s  hpiaesjuid 

llatleiiiiig  of  palmar  eminences. 

untary  motion  destroyed,  and  passive  motion  much  limited.  Tlie  mus- 
cles of  the  fi)rcarm  suffer  next,  or  they  may  escape  for  a  time  and  the 
shoulder-muscles  waste  first.  In  other  cases  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
are  first  involved,  and  then  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  or  the  wasting 
may  even  develop  first  in  the  legs  or  buttocks.  Muscles  like  the  pectoralis, 
deltoid,  and  trapezius,  which  have  different  associations,  and  receive  their 
innervation  from  different  spinal  levels,  may  waste  in  corresponding  por- 
tions. It  thus  happens  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  trapezius  is  fre- 
quently spared  until  late  in  the  disease,  as  it  is  controlled  by  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory. Again,  it  may  suffer  early.  The  muscles  of  the  back  are  among 
those  early  invaded,  and  those  of  the  scapula  are  commonly  first 
affected,  allowing  corresponding  displacements  of  this  bone  anfl  limit- 
ing the  use  of  the  arm.  The  thoracic  muscles  are  also  involved, 
impairing  respiration,  and  if  the  abdominal  groups  suffer,  breatlnng 
may  become  purely  diaphragmatic.  Wasting  in  the  legs  is  much  less 
common  and  is  usually  less  in  degree,  though  atrophy  may  here  first 
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sTiow  itself.  Til  the  same  wav  tlie  face  escapes  f<ir  a  time,  or  tlie  dis- 
ease may  commence  iu  the  bulbar  nuclei,  and  laljioglossopharvngeal 
palsy  may  be  the  first  step  toward  generalized  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.     Finally,  no  voluntary  muscle  may  escape. 

The  muscular  wasting  and  loss  of  power  result  in  corresponding 
changes  of  contour  and  position  deformities.  The  patient  may  be 
unable  to  hold  the  head  erect.  The  uncovered  acromium  renders  the 
shoulder  angular.  The  claw-liand,  the  scoliotic  spine,  the  displaced 
scapulie,  and  the  distorted  cfiest  manifest  the  unsupported  skeleton. 
Tlie  characteristic  of  the  atro|)hy  is  its  gradual  invasion  of  a  muscle 
fiber  by  fiber,  commonly  prertded  by  fibriUarij  twitchinf/s.  These 
twitchings  are  sometimes  decidedly  exaggerated,  causing  arhythmic  jerk- 
ing movements  of  the  hands  and  amis  or  twitchings  of  facial  muscles. 

The  nfc.veti  may  be  either  abolished  or  more  commonlv  increaseil  in 
activity.  Early  and  rapid  wasting  is  often  marked  bv  diminution  and 
even  extinction  of  the  reflexes  in  the  affected  muscle  ;  but,  agaiii,  there 
is  often  early  rigidity  and  marked  myotatie  irritaliility,  which  last 
throughout  the  disease  and  persist  even  when  the  muscle-,  are  much 
wasted;  oi'  reflexes  at  first  exaggerated  mav  disa))])ear.  The  reason  fi>r 
this  variability  has  i)een  already  indicated. 

fn  the  lower  extremities,  however,  it  is  che  rule  that  the  reflexes  are 
augmented  and  spastic  disturbance  of  a  parajjlegic  sort  is  commonly 
found  unless  the  atrophy  begins  in  the  lower  memlters.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  s[)astic  gait  often  marked  by  clomis  ;uid  dragt;ing  footsteps.  The 
rigidity  may  show  itself  by  tiie  fixity  of  position,  even  wlien  tiie  ])atient 
is  seated  or  in  bed.  The  legs  tend  to  extension,  the  arni~  to  demiflexion, 
and  the  hanils  are  held  in  the  negative  jiosition,  midway  lietween  pro- 
nation and  supination.  The  ttpliliictcrs  are  seldom  affected.  An  exces- 
sive /avr-yV/'^-  can  sometimes  be  clicite<l,  and  implies  bulbar  extension  of 
the  disease.  The  cutaneous  rcHexts  are  normal  so  long  as  their  muscles 
survive  the  atrophic  invasion. 

The  Ijullxir  iii/iiij)foiii.'<  of  the  disease  correspond  to  tho>e  of  l)uli)ar 
palsy  (^sce  p.  157).  Fibrillary  twitchings  about  the  mouth  and  eyes 
and  in  the  tongue  are  followed  by  wasting,  and  the  characteristic  facial 
expression  is  developed.  In  advanced  eases  the  open  mouth,  the 
druling  saliva,  the  difficulty  of  deglutition,  the  nasal  voice,  and  the 
])neuniogastric  palsies  only  too  plainly  indicate  the  upward  extension  of 
the  disease  and  the  critical  condition  of  the  ])atient.  The  pharvngeal 
reflex  usually  persists  as  long  as  the  jiharyngeal  nuiseles  have  power  to 
act.     The  mind  is  not  disturbed. 

The  r/('cfric(if  rettponse  in  nerves  and  muscles  is,  as  a  rule,  quantita- 
tively reduced  for  both  currents,  and  finally  extinguished.  In  a  rough 
way  it  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  muscular  fiber  present.  In  most 
instances  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  found  in  a  few  muscles,  or  any 
variation  of  it  may  be  presented. 

Sfiixi/iilili/  is  practically  intact.  In  some  instances  there  is  complaint 
of  dull  pains  at  or  before  the  onst't  of  atrophy,  and  vague  feelings  of 
weakness,  fullness,  and  formication  may  be  mentioned  during  the  disease. 
The  paralytic  and  wasted  limbs  are  usually  cold  and  the  circulation  is 
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poor,  but  trophic  disturbance  in  the  skin,  perforating  ulcers,  arthrop- 
athies, and  bedsores  are  unknown.  The  visceral  functions  arc  not 
notal)lv  impaired. 

Varieties. — The  chief  varieties  to  be  distinguished  arc  :  First,  cases 
marked  by  flaccid,  atonic  atrophy,  which  reaches  an  extensive  degree, 
usually  first  appearing  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hands, — the  Diichcnue- 
Aran  type  ;  second,  cases  marked  by  similar  wasting,  but  less  in  degree, 
and  presenting  tonicity,  rigidity,  and  increased  reflexes  from  tlic  first, — 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  or  Charcot's  disease  ;  third,  an  intermediate 
variety  with  only  ^light  muscular  wasting,  but  with  great  weakness  and 
with  spasms  and  retained  rcfie.xes  ;  fourth,  the  variety  beginning  as  a 
labioglossojiharyngeal  paralysis,  an  ophthalmoplegia, or  some  bulbarpalsv. 

Course. — These  spinal  muscular  atrophies  may  connnence  in 
various  ways  and  first  invade  any  jiortiun  of  the  cord  or  the  bulb. 
The  clinical  course  varies  accordingly.  It  is,  however,  progressive, 
and  may  terminate  in  a  few  months  or  a  year,  or  consume  twenty  or 
thirty  years  in  its  evolution.  ^Vpparently  stationary  periods  in  the 
protracted  cases  are  not  uncommon,  l)ut  the  logical  termination  in  all  is 
death  from  cardiac  or  respiratory  failure.  Intcrciu'rent  disease,  espe- 
cially acute  infections  and  particularly  pneumonia,  are  badly  borne  and 
frecjuently  end  life. 

Diagnosis. — In  fully  developed  cases  of  the  spinal  progressive 
atrophies  the  diagnosis  is  usually  not  difiicult,  but  a  differentiation  from 
the  so-called  idiojitit/iic  inu.sci(/(ir  atrophies  of  the  ne.\t  section  may 
sometimes  Ije  impossible.  We  rely  upon  the  presence  of  fibrillary 
twitching,  increased  reflexes,  if  only  in  the  legs,  and  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  in  at  least  .some  of  the  muscles,  to  indicate  the  spinal 
location  of  gross  changes.  These  cases  u.^ually  begin  in  adult  life  and 
show  no  particular  family  history  ;  the  second  group  usually  liegin  in 
childhood  and  are  frequently  familial.  The  spinal  varieties  select  the 
muscles  of  the  hands,  shoulders,  or  lips  first;  the  idiopathic  varieties 
commonly  spare  the  hands  at  first  and  may  select  the  humeral  muscles 
or  the  peroneal  group  first,  and  are  frequently  markecl  by  pseudoliy])cr- 
trophies,  especially  of  the  calf,  gluteal,  and  scapular  nmsclcs.  Multi- 
ple neuritis  ordinarily  affects  all  four  extremities  and  can  be  traced  to 
some  competent  infection  or  jioisoning.  In  it  the  sensory  synqrtoms  are 
prominent  from  the  first,  while  they  are  slight  or  absent  in  spinal 
myopatliies.  Si/riiif/oini/r/ifi  may  produce  a  local  atrophy,  but  has  its 
distinctive  index  in  the  dissociation  of  cutaneous  sensations  and  the 
usual  presence  of  arthropathies  and  other  trophic  disorders,  besides 
usually  being  unsymmetrical.  Multiple  arthritis  is  sometimes  marked 
by  extreme  muscular  atrophy.  Here  we  have  the  early  history  of 
articular  disease  and  the  continued  existence  of  arthritic  misciiief 
The  \\'asting,  too,  is  usually  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  joints,  thus 
sparing  the  .small  muscles  of  the  fingers.  It  is  as  likely  to  appear  m 
the  lower  as  the  upper  extremities,  is  rarely  accurately  bilateral,  and 
affects  first  and  principally  the  joint  extensors.  The  reflexes  may  be 
increased,  if  not  inhibited  by  pain  or  ankylosis,  and  the  faradic 
irritability'  is  usually  increased.      Transverse  myelitis  is  limited  distinctly 
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\ 
by  an  upper  border  of  sensory  and  anatomically  corresponding  motor 
disturbance.      The  onset  and  clinical  Instory  are  acute. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  disease  tends  to  invade  the  bulb  death  is  imminent.  Intercurrent 
affections  present  more  than  their  proper  danger. 

Treatment  is  practically  futile,  but  should  none  the  less  be  cousci- 
entiously  instituted.  Any  trace  of  s^-philis  should  be  heroically  treated. 
The  continuous  use  of  nitrate  of  strychnia,  as  recommended  b\'  Gowers, 
in  increasing  dose,  for  long  periods  of  time  by  the  h_\'podermic  method 
should  be  faithfully  tried.  Beginning  with  ^\  grain,  three  times  a  day, 
the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased,  under  proper  supervision,  to  tjt 
grain  at  a  dose  and  even  to  j;  grain  in  some  cases.  The  application  of 
the  thermocautery  to  the  back,  the  careful  use  of  exercises,  massage, 
and  electricity  to  the  muscles,  and  endless  attention  to  the  general 
health  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  elimination  may  prolong  life. 
The  danger  of  choking  to  death  or  of  inducing  an  aspiration  pneumonia 
when  the  pharynx  is  involved  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  product,  perhaps  of  biochemistry,  may  be  discovered  that 
will  maintain  vitality  in  the  degenerating  motor  apparatus  and  postpone 
the  involutional  changes  of  the  disease. 

PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR  ATROPHIES  NOT  MARKED  BY  STRIKING 
HISTOLOGICAL  CORD-LESIONS. 

The  view-point  regarding  a  group  of  clinical  forms  that  have  in 
common  the  feature  of  progressive  muscular  weakness  and  atrophy, 
often  associated  with  hypertrophy  or  pseudohypcrtr(ij)hy  of  some  mus- 
cles, has  altered  markedly  during  the  past  few  years.  When  it  was 
first  found  that  such  cases  ]iresentcd  no  spinal  lesion,  they  were  termed 
profircmvr  iiiuscu/<ir  dydrophirx  by  Erb,  and  priinitire  pror/re.ys-ive  myopa- 
thies bv  Charcot.  A  variety  of  forms  were  described  by  different 
observers,  whose  names,  mifortunately,  became  associated  with  and 
served  to  fix  these  variations,  which  are  now,  following  Erb,  Brissaud, 
Sachs,  and  others,  grouped  under  a  common  head.  Writers  also  refer 
to  i\\e  pneuddhjipcrtnipliic  form,  the  hracMnl,  facioxcapiilnluimeral,  j^clvic, 
and  jienmvdl  tvpes,  as  hypertro])hy  prevails  or  the  atrophy  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  various  indicated  regions.  As  material  has  accumu- 
lated, transition  forms  have  been  encountered  •with  increasing  fre- 
quency. Two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  types  have  been  found  in 
the  same  patient  or  in  members  of  the  same  family.  What  is 
more  important,  the  same  family  has  presented  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  of  the  spinal  form  and  also  of  the  so-called  idiopathic 
muscular  variety  in  one  or  in  succeeding  generations.  Again,  there  is 
an  increasing  niunber  of  observations  going  to  show  that  in  the  so-called 
myopathic  cases  the  spinal  gray  is  not  absolutely  normal.  A  much 
larger  series  of  observations  discover  changes  in  the  muscle  nerve- 
endings  or  in  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  lower  neurons.  The 
so-called  ])eroneal  or  neui'otic  type  furnishes  an  intermediate  form 
between  the  spinal  and  the  alleged  purely  nuiscular  varieties.  This  is 
clinicallv  indie  ted  by  the  fibrillar  twitchings,  the  reaction  of  degenera- 
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turn,  the  relation  of  tlie  muscular  dystropbv  to  certain  sjiiual  seo-nients 
and  the  functional  relation  of  the  affected  nuiscle.*.  Yet  similar  seg- 
mental and  functional  outlines  are  presented  by  all  cases.  This  alone 
compels  an  acknowledgment  of  the  spinal  factor.  An  attentive  and 
intelligent  study  of  any  given  case  will  usually  show  the  features  of 
several  of  the  so-called  types  and  serve  to  jirove  their  essential  identitv. 
The  upper  sjiinal  levels  or  the  musculature  pertaining  to  the  upper 
spinal  segments  are  first  invaded  in  some  ;  in  others,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  cord  first  manifests  the  disease. 

If  any  significance  is  attached  to  the  autonomy  of  the  lower  motoi 
and  trophic  neuron,  it  will  l)e  imjtossible  to  consider  the  cell-hodv  in  the 
spinal  horn  as  above  reproach  when  its  axonal  ]irolongation  siiows  de- 
generative changes,  or  when  its  trophic  control  is  perverted  or  destrovcMJ. 
At  present  such  change  in  the  cell  may  be  called  dynamic  or  functional 
when  no  morphological  alteration  can  l)e  discovered,  but  tiie  |)ertiii(Mt 
fact  remains  that  actual  changes  appear  in  some  instances,  and  tlic  j)nil)- 
ability  is  strong  that  improved  tcchnic  will  discover  tiiem  in  all.  Dog- 
matism, here  as  elsewhere,  is  not  allowable,  and  the  very  interesting  re- 
ports of  Leonowa  '  and  Petren  -  on  anencephalic  and  amyelic  conditinn.,, 
attended  by  full  muscular  development,  prove  at  least  an  embryonic  in- 
terdependence between  muscle  and  nerve-cell.  Sainton'  has  foimd  well- 
marked  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neurotic  form,  and  Abadic  and 
Deuoyes,*  in  a  typical  pseu(k)hypertro])hic  case,  obtained  the  electrical 
reactions  of  degeneration  that  are  supposed  to  be  a  ])art  of  sjiinal  and 
nerve  disintegration.  Indeed,  as  before  insisted,  every  gradation,  from 
progressive  spinal  muscidar  atrophy  to  cases  only  showing  muscular 
changes,  can  be  adduced.  Some  observers,  however,  insist  that  tlie 
spinal  changes  are  secondary  to  the  muscular  atrophy,^  and  well-exam- 
ined cases  still  fail,  in  some  instances,  to  present  any  demonstrable  cord 
variation,  even  when  the  clinical  type  suggests  the  spinal  variety  of 
disease. 

These  imisealar  atrophies,  to  adopt  that  term  for  convenience  only, 
have  in  common  a  familial  tendency.  They  often  ap|)ear  in  several 
members  of  a  given  family  or  in  bl(j(jd-relations  of  the  same  or  different 
generations.  While  they  may  appear  at  any  age,  they  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  occur  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  commonly  atfi'et  tiie 
roots  of  the  extremities  rather  than  their  distal  ends.  They  are  almost 
always  unmarked  by  changes  of  sensibility,  by  filjrillar  twitchings,  and 
by  the  electrical  reactions  of  degeneration. 

Etiology. — Regarding  the  causation  of  these  progressive  myopathic 
atrophies  very  little  can  be  positively  stated.  Their  appearance  in  sev- 
eral members  of  the  same  family  or  in  several  memljcrs  of  succeeding 
generations,  their  interchangeability  of  form,  their  propagati(jn  by  the 
females,  their  appearance  during  the  age  of  active  growtii  and  at  de- 
velopmental ejKichs  of  life,  stamp  them  as  hereditary,  familial,  and  fin- 
bryonic.  Meek  has  demonstrated  that  new-born  animals  possess  many 
more  muscle  fibers  than  adults,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  biceps,  and  Pick' 

1  "Xouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpet.,"  June,  1899.         2  Ihid.,  Aug.,  1900. 

3  "NeiimloK.  Centralhl.,"  12,  S.  218.  <  "  Virchow's  Archiv,"  Bd.  151,  S.  438. 

5  Pick,  "  Deutsch.  Zeit.  f.  Xervenh.,"  Bd.  xvii,  1900.  »  Pick,  loc.  cii. 
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suggests  that  in  some  instances  tills  natural  disappearance  of  muscle 
fibers  may,  from  prenatal  or  other  cause,  exceed  physiological  limits  and 
produce  progressive  dystrophy.  The  flabby  and  wasted  muscles  of  old 
age  may  be  in  part  due  to  a  similar  cause.  Age. — The  great  majority 
of  cases  appear  before  puberty  is  established,  with  especial  frequency 
daring  the  second  dentition  and  at  pubescence.  Others  are  first  mani- 
fest during  adolescence,  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and 
a  rapidly  diminishing  series  is  encountered  later  in  life.  It  sometimes 
haj)pens  that,  appearing  at  adult  years  in  one  generation,  the  myopathy 
follows  in  early  childhood  in  the  next.  As  males  are  rendered  impo- 
tent by  the  disease,  its  transmission  necessarily  falls  to  those  females 
of  the  family  who  escape  and  reach  maturity.     In  addition,  boys  seem 


I'l^s.  159  uiul  160.— Scaimlohnmeral  type  ol  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Kote  the  angle  on  right 
side  of  neck  witli  lengtlieiiing  of  tlie  uecli,  due  to  wasting  of  the  trapezius,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
deltoid. 

more  i'retiucntly  affected  than  (/ir/s.  Appearing  cumiiioiilv  during  the 
years  of  eiiildhood,  it  often  follows  the  di.seases  peculiar  to  that  period 
of  life,  but  it  is  difficult  to  a.-^sert  their  causative  activity.  In  some 
cases  (li|)htheria  has  seemed  to  lead  to  it  ;  in  others  it  has  followed 
exposures  to  ci>ld,  slight  injuries,  and  infectious.  Given  a  neuron 
fceblv  endowed  with  encliiiing  (qualities,  it  is  ntit  iniprolialile  that  any 
condition  capable  of  reducing  the  general  health,  or  any  toxic  state  may 
act  upon  it  with  tiiuisual  virulence. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  miM-lrx  show  various  morphological 
changes,  dcpemliiig  u]ion  the  ]iresence  of  hypertro|(hy,  pscudolivjier- 
trophv,  or  atrophy, — tiie  final  and  logical  end  for  all  the  affected  mu.-cles. 
The  sarcode  elements  may  be  hypertrophied  or  atrophied.  Enlarged 
fibers  mav  be  ibiiiid  in  a  mass  of  greatly  wasted  muscular  tis.sue.      There 
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is  round-cell  infiltration,  vacuolation,  splitting,  division,  and  lon<ritudi- 
nal  striation  of  muscle-fibers,  with  hyperplasia  of  connective  tissne  and 
an  increase  in  fat  that  may  reach  the  hiahest  deoree  of  lipomatosis. 
The  early  changes  consist  of  increase  of  connective  tissue,  |)ossiblv 
some  muscular  hypertrophy,  then  muscle  atrophy  and  fatty  infiltration. 
What  appears  clinically  as  a  lai'gc  muscular  mass,  in  some  instances  is 
found  to  be  a  markedlv  lipomatnus  structure  almost  devoid  <if  iiuiscidar 
fibers. 

Von  Babes  '  has  found  the  nuiscle  ncrve-jtlatcx  uudeveliiped  and 
degenerated.  Heubner,  Striimpell,  and  Marineseo  have  descril)ed  the 
peripheral  nerrex  as  degenerated  in  the  peroneal  or  leg  type  of  the 
disease;  the  muscles  and  tiie  anterior  ])yraniidal  cells  of  the  cord  were 
also  involved.  Hoppc  lias  found  similar  clianges  in  tiie  faciosca|iuiohu- 
meral  variety.  Sachs  and  Brooks  -  have  ol)served  universal  shrinkage 
of  the  posterior  root  ganglion  cells  in  one  case.  To  ordinary  reagents 
the  nerves  and  pyramidal  cells  usually  react  in  a  normal  niamirr,  but 
the  finer  technic  of  recent  vears  is  likelv  to  determine  chan^-es  in  both. 


Figs.  161  aii'l  162. — Case  of  faci«jscapul'jliuiueral  type,  showing  facies,  tapir  motith,  horizontal 

clavicles,  etc. 


Symptoms. — The  most  striking  symptoms  depend  ii|i(in  the  eli(uif/es 
of  coiifour  in  muscles  and  their  loss  of  strength.  These  aiv  variously 
combined  in  dittt'rent  cases.  We  will  first  ta]<e  them  up  in  systematic 
order,  and  'finally  group  them  in  describing  the  common  types  of  the 
disease.  The  wi/ajxifliic  faciea  depends  upon  the  paresis  of  the  iacial 
muscles.  The  face  presents  a  vacuous,  sleepy,  inert  expression,  and 
fails  to  adequately  show  forth  the  lively  emotions  that  may  actuate  the 

'  "La  beniaine  JIcil.,"  Aug.,  1894.      ^  "Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,"  July,  1901. 
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patient.  Tlif  brow  is  .smooth,  and  the  frontalis  is  unable  to  assist  in 
raising  tlie  thin  and  droo]iing  eyelids.  The  wasting  of  the  eyelid  mus- 
cles may  give  the  eyeball  a  false  appearance  of  prominence  and  cause  a 
haggard  expression.  The  lower  lid,  from  tiie  laxity  of  its  tissues,  often 
tend.s  to  droop.  The  cheeks  and  lips  are  flaccid,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  face  droops  from  tiie  Ijoncs.  The  eyes  can  not  Ije  tirmlv  closed 
nor  the  lips  puckered.  In  some  cases  the  lips  are  thickened  by  hyper- 
trophy and  drag  down,  increasing  the  nasolaljial  furrows.  The  mouth 
may  then  remain  open  constantly,  with  a  thickened,  pendent  lower  lij). 
In  other  cases  the  lips  are  thinned,  motionless,  and  can  not  be  retracted 
from  the  teeth.  In  either  case  puffing,  whistling,  or  spitting  is  poorly 
performed  or  impossible.  The  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  usually 
not  disturbed,  but  in  two  cases  the  author  has  noted  a  very  great  loss  of 
conjugate  lateral  movements.  IMovements  of  the  tongue  may  also  be 
greatly  limitc(l.  The  jialatal  excursions  may  likewise  be  reduced  in 
amplitude,  and  larj'ngeal  disturbance  may  be  added. 


)     i 


Fig.  163. — Progressive  imi.soular  atrophy  at  advanced  stage,  sliowirig  deformities  alioiit  shoulders,  with 
pseudoliypertropliy  of  iiifra-s|))iiati,  wa-sting  of  all  dorsal  luiiseles,  aud  spinal  anlei  ior  curvature. 

Brissand  calls  ])articular  attciitinn  to  an  apparent  lengthening  of  the 
neck  that  he  finds  a  constant  syiiiptoni,  and  due  to  the  drooping  of  the 
shoiddcr.  The  direction  of  the  clavic/i  is  fictjuently  outward  and  down- 
ward, instead  of  njtward,  as  in  health.  This  may  l>e  accentuated  i)v  the 
early  involvement  of  the  trapezius,  causing  the  characteristic  angle,  as 
shown  in  Hgiires  loil  and  KJO.  The  dmoping  .shoulder  may  also  ajipcar 
only  on  one  side.  Attempts  to  extend  the  arms  laterally,  or  even  to  hold 
them  rigidlv  at  the  sides,  can.-^e  a  widening  of  tiie  neck  i)y  the  promi- 
nence of  the  upper  iiorders  of  the  trapezii.  The  ■mprar/avinilar  ho/loics 
are  therebv  inordinately  exaggerated  and  the  sternomastoids  spring  into 
great  prominence.  Even  the  upper  inner  angle  of  the  scapula  may  be- 
come salient  above  the  normally  curved  line  from  ma.stoid  to  acromion. 
The  scapula  is  usually  nioliile,  and  may  wing  out  freely  from  the  chest. 
The  spinati  muscles,  especially  the  infra.spinati,  have  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  p.seudohypertrophy,  which  may  add  greatly  to  the  scapular 
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deformity  and  accentuate  the  anterior  curve  of  the  lumbar  sp!)ic  when 
viewed  from  the  side.  This  curvature  is  very  commonlv  present,  and 
may  reach  extreme  proportions.  It  is  due  to  the  w^eakeniuii  of  the  spinal 
erectors  in  part,  hut  is  increased  greatly  when  the  glutei  allow  the  prlvis 
to  tip  forward  on  the  heads  of  the  femurs,  and  is  dragged  into  still 
greater  jiromincnce  by  the  protulterant  belli/,  due  to  the  weakened 
aljdominal  muscles. 

The  deltoid  requires  particular  mention.  It  is  commonly  hvpertro- 
phied  and  shows  the  marked  discrepancv  between  the  bellies  and  extremi- 
ties often  found  in  long  muscles.  Tne  fibrous  clianges  are  marked  at 
tiie  origin  of  tiie  muscle  from  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  ajiparently  dis- 
placing the  full,  round  siioulder-cap  to  the  outside  of  the  neck  of  tiie 
humerus,  where  it  stands  out  as  a  kinipy  mass  (see  Figs.  159  to  174a). 
Similar  changes  in  contour  are  occasionally  encountered  in  the  biceps 
of  the  arm,  in  the  anterior  crural,  and  in  the  sural  group.  The  forearms 
and  liands  are  commonly  spared,  at  least  until  very  late  in  the  disease, 
but  K.  ^Icndel  ^  has  reported  a  case  siiowiug  early  involvement  of  the 
interosseal  muscles  of  the  hands.  The  r/lidei  and  the  gastrocnemii 
are  favorite  locations  for  pseudohypertropliy.  The  calf-nuiscles  also 
are  frequently  shortened  so  that  the  jiatient  can  not  raise  tlie  toes 
from  the  floor  while  standing  on  his  lieels  nor  can  the  foot  be  passively 
flexed  beyond  a  riglit  angle.  Tliis  interferes  with  the  gait,  causing 
the  patients  to  stumble  over  the  smallest  oljstacles.  It  may  even  pro- 
duce an  equinovarus.  In  rare  cases  a  general  increase  in  the  atlipose 
tissue  may  greatly  obscure  the  underlying  muscular  defects  and  maintain  a 
fictitious  appearance  of  muscular  development  that  is  lielied  by  great 
weakness.  In  the  same  way  the  muscles  presenting  pseudohypertrophy 
look  immensely  strong,  and  feel  very  firm,  but  are 
found  lacking  in  contractile  power  and  subject  to 
fibroid  shortening. 

The  attitude  presented  by  the  patients  is  there- 
suit  of  the  atrophic  and  paretic  condition  of  the 
affected  muscles  and  of  the  contractures  that  some- 
times appear  in  tliem.  It,  therefore,  varies  with 
the  location  of  the  di.sease.  Owing  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  calf  muscles,  little  difficulty  is  found  in 
maintaining  the  ankle-joint  at  a  proper  angle  unless 
ail  equine  position  of  the  foot  has  developed,  caus- 
ing the  patients  to  stand  upon  their  toes.  Stand- 
ing then  becomes  extremely  difficult.  The  position 
at  the  knee  and  hip  is  often  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  ligamentous  support  of  these  joints. 
This  allows  the  pelvis  to  tip  forward  upon  the 
head  of  the  femurs  and  necessitates  a  strong 
anterior  spinal  bend  to  carry  the  head  and 
shoulders  back  into  the  line  of  gravity  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium.  The  prominenee  of  the  abdomen  is 
thus  produced  and  is  accentuated  in  turn  by  the  weakness  of  the  abdomi- 

»  "Xeurul.  Centrulbl.,"  July  1,  I'JOl. 


Fig.  1G4. — showing  llie 
deltoid  ill  ndvnnced  luyo- 
patby. 
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nal  muscles.  In  seme  cases  the  head  is  tilted  backward,  but  when  the 
spinal  curve  is  pronounced  the  chin  may  rest  on  the  sternum.  Ordi- 
narily the  feet  are  kept  wide  apart  to  increase  the  base  of  support. 


Figs.  IC"),  icr,,  aii.l  1117.— Wu.Wliiij,' K^iil  i"  a. 


hluliypL-rtroptiii'  |i:ir:ily 


The  gait  is  broad-ba.scd  anil  waddling  (Figs.  165,  166,  and  167).  The 
foot  to  be  advanced  is  clumsily  put  forward,  the  pelvis  tilting  sharply 
downward  on  that  side,  the  body  being  inclined  over  the  supporting 
foot  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  swinging  limb.  This  is  repeated  in  the 
opposite  .sense  at  the  next  step,  and  the  patient  advances  in  a  swaying, 
waddling,  awkward  fashion,  stumbling  over  the  least  ob.stacle,  and  falling 
heavily  if  the  very  unstable  equilibrium  is  momentarily  lost.  Mounting 
stairs  is  often  an  early  <lithciilty. 

The  iiKiiiitcr  of  risiiKj  fn)m  the  ground  is  nin.-^t  characteristic.  If 
])lace(l  on  tiie  back,  the  patient  may  have  great  difficulty  in  ri.-^ing  at  all. 
His  nsual  plan  is  to  turn  ovit  on  his  face,  then  huddle  him.self  together, 
and  get  u\»m  bis  knees.  The  usually  weakenetl  p.soas,  vastu.-;,  and 
gluteal  nuisclcs  are  now  inadequate  to  the  effort  of  lifting  him.  He, 
therefore,  advances  the  body  into  the  "all  fours"  po^;ition,  and,  carrving 
the  wt'ight  I  if  the  head  and  shoulders  on  the  arms,  pushes  up  the  lower 
end  of  the  trunk  with  his  legs  as  a  cow  gets  up  Ijy  the  hindquarters. 
The  hands  are  now  brought  toward  the  feet,  one  is  placed  above  the 
knee  on  the  same  side,  then  the  either  at  a  higher  point  on  the  thigh  of 
its  own  side  ;  the  shoulders  and  head  are  jtushed  upward,  the  pelvis  tilts 
forward,  the  sway-back  suddenly  appears,  and  the  patient  attains  the 
erect  attitude  by  a  process  of  climbing  up  his  own  legs  (Figs.  168  to 
173).     In  late  stages  standing  and  walking  may  be  impossible. 

It  is  needle.ss  to  .say  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the  legs  and  pelvic 
nniscles  escape  or  are  only  slightly  affected,  the  attitude,  gait,  and  man- 
ner of  rising  are  not  disturlwd.  The  sway-liaek  may  al.so  disappear 
when  tile  j)atient  is  sitting,  or  may  then  give  place  to  a  rounding  of  the 
back,  the  patient  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees  or  otherwise  gaining 
a  fictitious  siipjiort  for  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk. 

The  upper  e.vtrctiiitif  is  most  aiiected  by  the  impairment  of  the  mus- 
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cles  of  the  shoulder-girdle.  Xext  in  frequency  the  brachial  group  is 
affected,  while  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand  are  usually  spared. 
In  the  lower  extremifi/  wasting  rarely  avoids  the  gluteal  and  psoas  groups 


Figs.  lti»,  \i}'J,  iiiid  ITU.— >retli'j(l  ol  rising  li-..m  Uif  ^;ruiiiHl  iii  cas.-s  ni  iii>u|.alliy. 


Figs.  171.  172.  an'l  17?..— T^rHthml  nTrisiii;;  from  tbegroniKl  in  niyot>athy. 


and  commonly  affects  the  anterior  crural  distrilnition.  The  calf-mus- 
cle::- with  the  glutei  furnish  favorite  locations  for  pseudohypci-tropliy, 
while  the  calf-mu.scles  in  addition  are  the  commonest  of  ail  locations 
for  fibroid  contracture.^,  which  may^  however,  appear  in  any  muscle  in 
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the  late  stages  of  atrophic  shrinking.     The  small  muscles  of  the  foot 
may  escape.     The  peronei  are  selected  first  in  the  leg  type. 

The  tendon-reflexm  are  usually  diminished,  and  when  wasting  or 
pseudohypertrophy  is  apparent  they  are  commonly  abolished.  The  or- 
dinary case  shows  oidy  a  (piantitative  reduction  of  elerfrical  muscular 
slirnuldtiibiliti/  for  lioth  currents.  In  rare  instances,  and  usually  in  the 
peroneal  or  so-called  neurotic  type,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  may  be 
obtained.  Fibrillnrij  tiritchings  and  severe  pains  are  equally  rare,  but 
are  found  under  similar  circumstances.  The  sphincters  are  not  affected. 
Sensation  is  intact  in  all  its  modes  and  tenses.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  cases,  and  perhaps  all  f)f  them  dating  from  early  childhood,  show 


Fig.  174.— showing'  altinnU',  fin-ies,  deltoid, 
anil  ciilf  ilelDi-tuilius  In  ii  case  ul'  p.seiidoliyper- 
tropliii;  jiuialy.sis. 


Fi^'.  174  A. — Ailvatireil  L-ase  of  progressiTp  my- 
opathy, al  one  tinii*  marked  Iiy  [iseuiloliypertro- 
phies.  Oliserve  faeies,  ileltoi'I  toTifoi[nation,  and 
comparative  integrity  of  hand  and  lorearm. 


some  inenial  /xirkirdnJiirss  and  ajmthy.  Trophic  disturbances  are  not 
encountered,  but  i/roirth  may  be  retarded  and  the  bones  may  be  diminu- 
tive' 

Course. — These  conditions  are  progressive.  The  muscular  wasting 
usually  steadily  advances,  with  its  attendant  and  increasing  weaknes-. 
Some  ca.-ics  pri'sciit  stationary  jtcriods  without  assignable  cause,  and  re- 
sume their  course  without  adeipiate  e.xjilauation.  As  a  rule,  the 
younger  the  age  at  which  the  disease  appears,  the  more  rajiidly  does  it 
incapacitate  the  individual.  It  commonly  occurs  in  girls  at  a  later 
]ierii)il  than  in  boys,  and  then  runs  a  slower  course.  A\'hen  commenc- 
ing ill  childhood,  sometimes  an  age  f>f  forty  years  may  be  reached,  but 
death  usually  occurs  lietween  twenty  and  thirty.  The  disease  is  not,  as 
>  Sclmltze,  "  Deutsch.  Ait.  f.  Kcrveiih.,'  April,  1899. 
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a  rule,  fatal   in   itself,  except  by  pneuraogastric  accidents;  death  ordi- 
narily occurs  from  intercurrent  disease. 

Varieties. — A  number  of  clinical  varieties  have  been  described 
and  are  wurtliy  of  some  attention,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  distinct  morbid  conditions. 

The  earliest  reeotrnized  form  is  the  one  called  pscndohi/pcrtropliic 
panili/sis.  It  usually  appears  in  early  childhood,  atfects  bovs  nuieli 
more  frequently  than  uirls,  and  is  marked  liy  extreme  enlargement 
of  the  calves  and  buttocks.  These  stand  out  in  intensified  relief  next 
the  wasted  thighs  and  for^Yard-tilted  pelvis.  The  psoas  group  is  early 
affected,  rendering  going  up-stairs  difficult  at  an  early  date.  False 
hypertrophy  is  also  commonly  found  on  the  dor.sum  of  the  scapula,  in 

the  lower  lioi-der  of  the  pcctoralis, 
and  tlie  lower  part  of  the  deltoids. 
Tiie  serratus  magnus,  erector  spinse, 
and  humeral  muscles  comiuonlv  suf- 
fer early.  Tiie  myopathic  facies  i.s 
not  well  marked,  but  can  be  detected 
in  late  cases.  The  forearms,  hands, 
and  feet  are  commonly  spared  until 
the  last.  The  enlarged  muscles 
finally  shrink,  and  present  all  the 
features  of  those  that  shrink  from 
the  first. 

The  pcrniira/  or  hy  varicti/,  some- 
times called  tlie  Charcot-Jffarie  li/j)e, 
or  the  neurotic  form,  is  marked  l)y 
the  early  atrophic  .shrinking  of  the 
peroneal  nniscles.  The  calves  are 
next  involved  and  the  thighs  follow. 
The  disea>e  may  thus  be  confined 
to  the  lower  extremities  for  years. 
Eventually  it  invades  the  trunk  and 
upper  extremities,  first  affecting  the 
hands.  It  shows  fibrillar  twitch- 
ings,  the  electrical  changes  of  de- 
generation, and  presents  undoubted 
cord-lesions. 

Thejuvcnllc  ti/jje  of  Erb,  also  called 
the  brachial  form,  affects  mainly  tlie 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  siioulders, 
and  appears  in  early  youth,  and  usually  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family. 

The  fficioscapyfohumfrdl  form,  or  the  type  of  Landoiizy-DejSrmi', 
affects,  face,  shoulder,  and  arm,  or  may  be  considered  as  the  brachial 
form  plus  facial  involvement.  These  cases  furnish  marked  instances 
of  the  myopathic  facies. 

The  infantile  or  Werdnig-Hoffman  type  occurs  in  family  groups,  usually 
appearing  during  the  first  years  of  life  and  coming  to  a  fatal  termmation 


Fig.  17ri.— A  mixed  case  showing  fa- 
cioicapulohiimerHl  involveuient,  peroneal 
■wastiiiK,  ami  a  fuot  deformity  .similar  to 
that  of  Friedreich's  disease.  Tliere  were 
fibrillary  twitchings  and  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  in  the  leg  muscles. 
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in  one  to  four  years.  The  movements  and  control  of  the  hip-joints  are 
first  affected,  followed  by  feebleness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  al)do- 
men,  then  of  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Later  the  atrophy  and  paralysis 
affect  the  arms  and  forearms,  so  that  the  child  is  rendered  quite  helpless. 
The  facial,  buccal,  and  faucial  parts  are  not  implicated.  Death  ensues 
from  respiratory  feebleness  and  pulmonary  complications. 


Figs,  176,  177,  anil  178. — Case  of  the  neiirilic  variety  of  family  progressive  myopathy. 


Oppenheini,  in  1900,  described  a  condition  of  concrenital  amyotonia 
{amyotonld  C(iii(/i'iiit<i)  which  shows  the  same  condition  of  the  muscles  as 
the  family  myopathies,  but  rarely  presents  family  or  hereditary  traits. 
To  distinguish  it  from  Tliomsen's  disease,  Haberman  '  jiroposes  the 
name  congenital  atonic  ])seudoparalysis.  It  is  congenital  or  may  sud- 
denly apjH'ar  after  infections.  Tlie  reflexes  are  lost  from  the  first,  far- 
adic  sensil>iiitv  is  commonly  greatly  reduced,  the  distriliution  of  muscular 
weakness  spares  the  distal  portions  of  tlie  limbs,  and  tiiere  is  little  or  no 
tendency  for  it  to  spread.  Some  cases  recover,  and  most  show  some  im- 
provement.    Two  postuiortem  examinations  by  Baudoin  and  Collier  re- 

»  "Aiu.  Jouf.  Med.  Sci.,"  Mar.,  1910. 
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spectively  showed'  atroj)hy  ul' ptirtiuus  of  the  auteriur  hums  ami  nerve- 
roots  ;  one  by  Spiller  showed  uo  such  changes. 

Several  of  these  forms  may  be  present  in  the  same  patient,  as  tlie 
leg  type  with  the  iaeioseapidohiimeral  variety,  or  pseiidohypertropliv 
in  the  legs  and  the  brachial  type  above.  The  hypertrophic  variety 
regularly  becomes  shrunken  finally,  and  lumps  of  false  hypertrophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  ap2)ear  iu  muscular  groups  otherwise  greatly 
wasted. 

Prognosis. — The  outlooi<  is  always  untiivorable,  but  some  of  these 
amyotrophies  appear  late  in  life,  and  do  not  apparently  shorten  it.  Tiie 
menace  of  the  disease  falls  upon  the  respiratory  ap]\aratus  and  heart. 
Intercurrent  diseases  also  find  an  easy  prey  in  the  weakened  organism. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately,  all  fnnns  of  medicinal  treatment  have 
given  negative  results.  Carefully  selected  exercises,  graduated  to  the 
capacity  of  the  weakened  muscles,  promise  the  most  good.  Gowers  early 
insisted  upon  this,  and  Wiener  *  has  recorded  a  very  encouraging  in- 
stance in  wiiieh  nuich  improvement  was  secured.  Massage  to  tiie  wast- 
ing muscles  may  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Tiie  ai)])lication  of  electricity 
is  usually  rendered  impossible  by  the  painfulness  of  the  currents  rcijuired 
to  actuate  the  muscles  if  much  wasted,  and  it  is  not  certain  tiiat  its 
vigorous  use  is  harndess.  General  measures  ])ertaining  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  education  of  these  unii)rtunates  will  be  suggested  by  tlieir 
individual  re((iiirements.  Sometimes  a  tenotomy  of  the  hcel-tcudon  is 
needed  to  keep  them  on  their  feet,  but  the  use  of  siustaining  corsets 
and  braces  usually  augments  the  muscular  feebleness  by  depriving  the 
parts  of  their  only  natural  exercise. 

ARTHRITIC  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY. 

All  varieties  of  joint-disease  may  cause  wasting  of  the  muscles  re- 
lated to  the  joint.  This  occurs  in  two  ways  :  (1)  The  iuHanunation  may 
involve  nerve-trunks  passing  the  joint,  set  up  a  neuritis  and  ])roduce 
motor,  sensory,  and  trophic  distnrliances  in  the  distal  distribution  of  the 
affected  nerves  below  the  diseased  joint.  The  process  is  simply  a  neuritis. 
(2)  The  articular  filaments  may  be  disturbed  by  the  arthritis.  Irritation 
ascends  to  the  spinal  centers  and  disturbs  the  trophi('  control  of  tho.se 
cells  related  to  the  nuiseles  physiologically  associated  with  tlie  joint  and 
located  on  the  jn-oximal  side  of  the  affected  artieulition.  It  is  a  pro- 
cess acting  through  the  reflex  arc.  We  are  to  consider  the  second 
variety  only.  It  is  placed  in  this  connection  because  it  is  a  disease 
marked  by  disturbance  of  the  spinal  grav  matter. 

Etiology. — Any  joint-lesion  involving  the  articular  filaments  is  com- 
petent to  set  up  an  arthritic  muscidar  atrophy.  It  may  thus  follow 
simple,  acute,  or  chronic  arthritis,  infectious  arthritis,  the  arthritis  of 
gonorrhea,  of  rheumatism,  or  of  traumatism.  It  has  no  proportionate 
relation  to  the  severity  of  the  joint-disease,  but  rather  ajipears  to  be 
relative  to  the  irritant  qualities  of  the  articular  mischief. 

Symptoms. — Iu  acute  joint-lesions  the  muscular  atrophy  usually 
begins  within  a  month,  sometimes  within  a  week,  and  the  muscles 
promptly   show   diminished   bulk  and   altered   contours.     In   chronic 

1  "Brain,"  1909,  p.  269.  ^  "American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.,"  Oct.,  1896. 
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arthritis — fcir  instance,  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatism — it  niav  very 
gradually  devehjp,  appearing  very  insidiously  and  requiring  many  months 
for  its  complete  evolution.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  the  atrophy  is 
that  it  is  usually,  and  at  first  always,  confined  to  the  e.vtensorx  of  the 
joint,  and  involves  them  in  their  entire  length.  The  only  exception  is 
in  arthritis  of  the  ankle-joint,  in  which  case  the  calf-muscles  waste. 
Arthritis  of  the  shoulder  affects  the  deltoid,  of  the  elbow  the  triceps,  of 
the  wrist  the  extensors,  of  the  fingers  the  interossei,  of  the  hip  the  glutei, 
of  the  knee  the  anterior  crural  muscles,  of  the  ankle  the  calf-nuiscles, 
of  the  toes  the  interossei  of  the  foot,  ^^'hen  the  flexors  are  also  involved, 
they  suffer  to  a  less  degree.  Senmry  disturbances  are  absent,  or  are 
such  as  are  referable  to  the  arthritis.  In  occasional  instances  the  joint- 
inflammation  also  affects  the  nerve-trunks  in  its  neighborhood,  and  a 
neuritis  is  added,  with  symptoms  below  the  joints.  The  wasting  in- 
volves the  affected  muscles  uniforndy  from   end  to  end,  and  there  is  a 


Fig.  179.— Suveif  iirlliritic  musrnl.Tr  almphy  i[i  a  case  of  nmltiplf  arlhrili>i. 

corrcspciiidiiig  /o.w  of  jjoircr.  The  i/cc/rical  i .rcitiil/i/i/i/  (if  tlic  muscles  may 
be  reduced  slightly,  but  is  generally  increased  relatively  to  the  bulk 
of  muscle  present.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  never  founil.  The 
tendon  reflexe.s  are  exalted.  In  very  pronounced  cases  a  rectus-clonus  or 
an  ankle-clonus  may  be  oV)tained.  When  the  joint-disease  subsides,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  nuiscles  to  slowly  recover,  but  in  tjuite  a  proportion 
of  cases  they  never  ccimpletely  regain  their  former  vigor,  and  sometimes 
they  remain  peniinnently  wasted. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  atrophic  muscles  are  flaccid,  pale,  and 
inelastic.  The  fibers  are  simply  diminished  in  size  and  there  mav  be 
a  little  interstitial  fibrosis.  The  only  change  in  the  nervous  apjtaratus 
thus  far  recorded  is  in  the  nerve-terminals  within  the  inflamed  joint, 
due  to  their  implication  l)y  the  local  disease.  Better  technic  may  be 
expected  to  discover  cellular  cord-changes. 

Pathology. — I'aget,  J.  K.  Mitchell.  Vuljiian,  and  Charcot  early  re- 
cognized the  reflex  mechanism  of  articular  muscular  atrophy,  ^'altat 
found  tliat  artiiritis  experimentally  ])roduced  was  followed  bv  tlu- 
limited  atro|)hy  in  question,  and  Raymond  found  that  this  atrojihv  did 
not  follow  if  the  corresponiling  ]>osterior  nerve-roots  were  divided. 
Ilott'a  clinched  the  matter  by  irritating  joints  on  both  sides  and  cutting 
the  nerve- roots  on  one  side.  The  atrophy  only  occurred  on  the  side 
retaining  an  unbroken  reflex  arc.  The  anatomical  rule  is  that  nerves 
suppljing  the  extensors  of   a   joint   also   innervate   the  joint.     Tlie 
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physiological  association  of  arthritis  ami  atrophy  limited  to  the  joint- 
extensors  wonld  in  itself  indicate  the  spinal  element  in  tlie  pathological 
mechanism.  An  interesting  question  is  whether  the  symmetrical  joint- 
changes  and  osteal  contlitions  of  gont  and  chronic  rheumatism  are  not 
primarily  due  to  the  action  of  toxic  substances  upon  the  spinal  cells 
governing  the  nutrition  of  bones  and  joints.  Some  cases  of  panarthritis 
or  multiple  arthritis  symmetrically  distributed,  as  well  as  the  distortions 
of  artliritis  defurman-;  and  gout,  strongly  suggest  a  central  disturbance 
as  the  principal  antl  initial  factor. 

The  diagnosis  of  uncomplicated  arthritic  muscular  atrophy  is 
usually  easy.  It  depen<ls  :  (1)  On  the  limitation  or  excess  of  atrophy  in 
the  extensors  of  a  joint  actively  diseased  or  formerly  artln-itic ;  (2) 
upon  tiie  quantitative  electrical  changes  and  absence  of  tiie  reaction  of 
degeneration,  and  (o)  upon  the  increase  of  myotatic  irritability.  A 
microscopic  section  of  the  muscle  would  show  a  simple  diminution  of 
the  nuisclc-fibers.  When  the  joint-inflammation  invades  adjoining 
nerve-trunks,  a  neuritis  may  at  the  same  time  give  sympt()ms  below  the 
atfected  joint.  Tlie  atrojihy  usually  remains  sharply  limited,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  invading  tendencies  of  progressive  forms. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  joint-condition.  If  the  arthritis 
sulisides,  the  atro|)hy  usually  disappears.  Tliis  is  the  rule  in  aci'.te 
artliritis  witli  early  recovery.  In  more  persistent  lesions  the  atrophy 
is  of  corresponding  duration  and  less  likely  to  disappear  wlien  tlie  joint 
recovers. 

The  treatment  is  primarily  of  tlie  joint  and  secondarily  ef  the 
muscles,  by  massage,  electricity,  and  gentle  exercise>.  Systemic  arthritic 
conditions,  of  course,  must  be  combated. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

LESIONS  PRINCIPALLY  AFFECTING  THE  WHITE 
MATTER  OF  THE  CORD. 

There  are  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  the 
lesions  are  principally  confined  to  certain  white  tracts,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently classed  among  the  so-called  system  diseases  or  diseases  of 
systematized  lesions.  The  conception  on  which  such  a  classification  was 
based  has  been  so  much  modified  that  it  seems  better  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether, especially  as  there  has  always  been  a  great  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  embraced  under  that  caption.  Acute  poliomye- 
litis, for  example,  which  was  one  of  the  usually  accepted  types,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  result  of  accidental  infection  by  way  of  the  vascular 
supply.  Pcsterolateral  sclerosis,  or  ataxic  paraplegia,  is  also  usually  based 
upon  anatomical  vascular  conditions,  and  presents  so  many  variations  tliat 
it  can  not  be  considered  as  systematized  from  any  point  of  view.  In  loco- 
motor ataxia  the  spinal  lesion  is  as  sharply  delimited  as  in  any  other, 
but  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  or  not  the  cord-lesion  is  secondary 
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to  initial  root-changes.  The  mor])id  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  so  wide- 
spread that  to  class  it  as  a  systemic  cord-lesion  is  to  seriously  contract 
the  full  view  of  the  disease,  and  to  ignore  its  neuritic  and  cerebral  feat- 
ures. The  secondary  degenerations  of  the  cord-tracts  have  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  various  cerebral  and  spinal  lesions  which 
give  rise  to  them.  Primary  spastic  paraplegia,  or  Little's  disease,  has 
been  discussed  with  the  Cerebral  Palsies  (see  p.  2-16),  as  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  congenitally  unfinished  condition  of  the  upper  neurons,  and 
furnishes  one  of  the  diplegias  of  childhood. 

Because  the  spinal  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  are  the  most  salient 
of  its  many  manifestations,  and  as  its  ditferential  diagnosis  is  a  constantly 
recurring  problem  in  cord  diseases,  it  is  taken  up  at  this  time.  In  fact, 
however,  it  is  a  disease  of  tiie  entire  nervous  system  and  must  proj>erly 
be  so  classed.  The  student  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tiiat 
the  cord-lesion  in  taljes  dorsalis  is  only  a  small  portion  of  its  morbid 
anatomy. 

TABES  DORSALIS:    PROGRESSIVE  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA. 

Tuhva  llorsalifi,  jn'ot/rcKsiiy  loi'iiiimtiir  ulii.rin,  l(itl;iiii}ii(lili.s  jxislcrKir, 
selcrositi  of  (III'  piisliriiir  ri)liiiniiK,  are  some  of  tlie  many  names  applied 
to  a  symptom-group  of  vast  proportions.  It  is  a  disease  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  syphilitic  infection,  usually  marked  by  a  degenerative  i)ro- 
cess  in  the  sensory  nerves,  po^terior  nerve-root-,  |)osteri(ir  columns  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  often  by  similar  changes  in  the  medulla  and  cerebrum. 
Clinieallv,  there  is  conunonly  disturbance  of  cutaneous  and  joint  sen- 
sation ;  impairment  of  the  nuiscular  sense  ;  incoordination  of  muscular 
movements,  espcciallv  in  the  lower  extremities;  diminished  or  abolished 
knee  reflexes  and  lessene<l  pujiillarv  reflexes  to  light  ;  visceral  aii<l 
trophic  disturbances  and  jiamxysnial  attacks  of  ])ain.  The  disease  i)re- 
sents  a  ])rogressive  tendenev  toward  comjilete  helplessness. 

In  the  description  of  this  jirotean  disease  the  masterly  lectures  of 
Marie  ^  have  been  found  of  great  helj),  and  in  some  measure  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  is  li)llowed  herein. 

Etiology. — The  principal  factor  in  the  etiology  of  talies  dorsalis  is 
sy])hilis.  After  attention  was  first  called  to  the  postsyphilitic  nature 
of  locomotor  ataxia  b\'  Fournicr,  in  1875,  statistics  on  the  subject 
showed  an  increasing  jtrojiortion  of  cases  jiresenting  sy])hilitic  ante- 
cedents. In  18!)4  -  he  stated  that  in  the  examination  of  750  cases  he 
found  the  percentage  of  syphilitics  varying  from  87  to  9.3  for  each 
hundred,  taken  se])aratel\-.  Erb  reported  89  jjcr  cent.,  Dejerine, 
92  to  94  per  cent,  Sachs  owv  90  jier  cent.,  Peterson,  71  per  cent. 
Reports  of  cases  of  tabes  acquiring  syphilis  subsequent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  ataxia  cannot  be  obtained.  Such  immunity  argues  prior 
infection.  Based  upon  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis,  the  Xoguchi, 
Ross-.Ioncs,  and  Lange  tests  of  the  sjMual  fluid  and  its  cellular  contents, 
one  may  now  state  with  much  more  positiveness  than  is  generally 
allowed  in  medical  matters  that  w  ithout  syphilis  there  can  be  no  tabes 
dorsalis.     Since   Noguchi   found   the   spirochete   in   the   brain   in   48 

'  "Levons  sur  los  Malailics  lie  la  Moclle,"  Paris,  1892. 
'  "Les  affectiones  parasyphiUtiquos,"  Paris,  1894. 
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out  of  200  cases  of  general  paresis  and  in  the  spinal  cord  in  1  case 
out  of  12  of  tabes,'  we  may  e^•en  go  farther  and  say  that  there  is  no 
progressive  tabes  without  spirochetal  acti\-ity. 

The  tabetic  symptoms  may  appear  in  from  one  to  thirtv-five  vears  after 
the  initial  syphilitic  sore,  but  ordinarily  develop  from  the  iifth  tn  the 
fifteenth  year.  It  is  a  noticeable  and  most  important  fact  that  the 
apparently  mild  cases  of  syphilis — those  in  which  the  secondarv  features 
are  indistinct  or  entirely  lacking — loom  largely  in  the  histories  of  tabetic 
patients.  These  are  precisely  the  cases  in  which  an  intense  medication 
is  not  urged  or  in  which  faithful  pursuit  of  it  by  the  patient  can  not  he 
secured.  It  nuist  be  said,  however,  that  cases  of  tabes  arc  only  too  fre- 
quently encountt'red  in  which  syjihilis  has  run  a  severe  course  and  in 
which  persistent  and  intensive  medication  has  been  heroically  prescribed 
and  faithfully  borne  for  Uvo  and  three  years,  and  yet  tabes  has  subse- 
quently developed  and  after  the  usual  interval. 

It  is  rare  for  tabes  to  develop  before  the  ar/r  of  twenty-five  years, 
just  as  it  is  rare  for  syphilis  to  be  acquired  before  adolescence.  In 
all  cases  appearing  in  childhood  and  youth,  hereditary  or  acquired 
syphilis  is  present.  The  great  jiroportion  of  cases  appear  between  thirty 
and  forty-five.  As  a  rule,  the  alleged  etiological  factors  of  tabes,  other 
than  syphilis,  are  the  very  ones  which  contribute  to  the  frequency  of 
syphilis.  Thus,  the  male  se.r  is  about  ten  times  as  frequentl\'  affected 
with  tabes  as  the  female.  The  same  proportion  obtains  for  syjjhilis. 
But  among  females  subject  to  tabes  Erb  foimd  the  percentage  of  syplii- 
lities  to  be  89.5  per  cent.,  practically  the  same  as  in  males,  and  sero- 
logical tests  give  the  same  results  in  both  sexes. 

The  race  question  tells  the  .same  story.  In  rural  communities  and 
among  the  orthodox  Jews  cases  of  syphilis  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
tabes  equally  infrequent.  Excessive  vcnrry  has  been  accused  of  pro- 
ducing tabes.  Its  relation,  if  it  has  any,  is  by  the  increased  exposure 
to  leutic  infection  it  entails.  The  action  of  cokl,  rheumatism,  mere.rer- 
tion,  alcoholism,  and  acute  fevers  has  been  much  insisted  upon  in  former 
years,  but  we  know  nothing  definite  about  them.  Many  cases  attributed 
to  traumatism  have  been  misinterpreted  cases  of  organic  indiscriminate 
or  combined  cord  lesions.  In  other  instances  the  accident  leading  to  the 
injury  has  been  the  result  of  tabes,  not  its  cause,  as  in  falls  and  fractures, 
the  result  of  the  previously  unrecognized  incoordination.  Schitten- 
holm,^  after  reviewing  the  subject  and  the  literature,  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  trauma  as  a  unicjue  cause  of  tabes  is  not  proved,  but  that 
it  may  aggravate  the  tabetic  condition. 

A  neuropathic  heredity  appears  to  play  a  predisposing  part  to  some 
extent.  We  thus  not  infrequently  encounter  epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea, 
insanity,  hemiplegia,  and  diabetes  in  the  ascendants  of  tabetics,  and 
e\en,  though  most  rarely,  other  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  May  it  not 
be  that  such  instances  indicate  an  inherited  vulnerability  on  the  part  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  nervous  apparatus  to  the  toxic  efl'ects  of  luetic 
infection?  It  must  be  eviflent  that  only  a  ver\'  small  percentage  of 
syphilitics  develop  tabes.  There  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
spirochete  may  present  a  variable  virulence  which,  under  circumstances 
>  "  Mtinch.  med.  Woch.,"  April  8,  1913.  Ibid.,  1903. 
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not  now  understood,  may  lead  to  the  late  lesions  of  tabes  and  paresis. 
There  is  an  inereasing  amount  of  data  tending  to  support  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  true  hies  nervosa.  Head  and  Fearnsides^  suggest  a 
sensitization  of  nervous  tissues  by  sx-philitic  activities  making  such 
parts  particularly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  spirochetal  remnants 
with  consequent  degeneration.  In  view  of  the  almost  invariable 
changes  in  the  spinal  fluid  in  early  s.^-philis  and  the  comparatively  rare 
development  of  tabes  the  question  is  still  an  open  one. 

The  bearing  of  occupation  is  that  related  to  syphilis.  Artists,  actors, 
journalists,  and  soldiers  are  frequently  ati'ected,  ])hysicians  and  surgeons 
not  infrequently,  clergymen  most  rarely.  Country  laborers,  so  greatly 
exposed  to  traumatism  and  exposure,  ^■ery  seldom  present  tabes  or 
syphilis. 

In  spite  of  the  immense  importance  of  s^'philis  in  the  causation  of 
tabes  dorsalis,  it  must  lie  kept  in  mind  that  the  ner\e-lcsion  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  tertiary  or  secondary  specific  lesions,  and  is  not  similarly 
amenable  to  antiluetic  remedies.  It  is  a  degeneration  showing  progres- 
sive sclerotic  changes  that  are  beyond  repair.  Following  the  views 
of  Striimpell  and  Marie,  we  may  hyj)otheticall>'  attribute  the  ascending 
degenerations  in  the  nerves,  roots,  spinal  cord,  and  brain  to  the  action 
of  a  syphilitic  toxin  which  primarily  att'ects  the  cell-bodies  of  tiie  fibers 
making  uj)  the  afferent  tracts.  The  j)rogressive  features  of  tabes  may 
perhaps  be  correlated  with  the  practicall\'  proved  continuous  activity 
of  si)irochetal  life  in  these  cases,  and  thereby  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
stant toxic  factor. 

Edingcr  undertakes  to  exjilain  the  a|)pMrciitly  selective  activity  of 
the  toxic  agent  u|)on  certain  ])liysiulogieal  nervous  tracts  and  structures 
by  an  ingenious  hy|)otliesis.  Those  nen'e-elenients  which  are  the  most 
coiistaiitiv  ciiiplovcd  are  most  affected.  Tiuis,  the  sensory  tracts,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  ])arts  of  the  cord,  the  ])iipillaiy  activities,  the  bladder 
function,  and  the  intestinal  field  are  early  and  commonly  affected.  The 
hypothesis  conjoins  the  elements  of  (1)  fatigue  locally  precij)itating  the 
effects  of  (2)  a  general  toxic  state. 

The  theories  as  to  the  pathogenesis  of  tabes  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Four  principal  ones  may  be  mentioned.  First,  the  toxemic 
theory  with  syphilis  as  the  usual  origin  of  the  toxin.  Second,  the 
strangulation  theory  of  Oberstciner  and  others  who  find  the  initial  path.- 
ological  factor  in  pial  thickening,  whence  arise  the  jHisterior  root  and 
cord  changes.  Third,  Marie's  recent  contention  that  the  changes  ^tart 
in  a  lyinpiiangitis  of  the  j)osterior  columns  of  the  curd;  and,  fourth, 
the  "Ersatz"  theory  of  Edinger  above  indicated.  Orr  and  Rows,' 
while  granting  a  hereditary  or  acquired  weakness  of  the  nervous  appa- 
nitii>,  believe  that  tiie  process  is  located  in  the  sensory  neurons  of  the 
posterior  cord  tracts,  because  of  the  anatomical  absence  of  the  neurilemma 
at  the  ))oint  where  the  sensory  root  fibers  enter  the  cord.  They  find 
this  is  to  be  the  initial  point  for  the  degenerative  process.  Nageotte  has 
insisted  upon  the  inii)ortance  of  a  posterior  meningitis  to  which  he  con- 
siders that  the  jiosterior  root  changes  are  secondary. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  this  section  it  is  purposed  to  take  up  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  nervous  apparatus  in  tabes  dorsalis.  The  morbid 
'"Brain,'    1914,  p.  1.  Ihid.,  Winter,  1904. 
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anatomy  of  the  trophic  lesions  in  the  bones,  joints,  and  soft  structures 
will  be  described  respectively  with  their  clinical  features.  As  the  disease 
is  essentially  marked  by  ascending  degenerations,  it  is  well  to  commence 
at  the  periphery. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  usually  found  to  present  a  degeneration  which 
is  greatest  at  the  periphery  and  most  marked  in,  if  not  entirely  confined 
to,  the  sensory  fil)ers  for  the  skin,  nuisoles,  and  joints.  The  trophic 
centers  for  these  fibers  are  in  the  jiosterior  root-ganglion  in  part,  but  it 
seems  probable  that   there  are  also  superficial   peripheral  trophic  cells 


Fig.  180.— Sections  of  the  cord  in  an  early  ca.se  o(  tal'cs.    1,  Lumbar  region  ;  2,  dorsal  region ;  3,  cervical 

region  (Marie). 

fur  at  least  a  few  of  tiiem.  The  vii(sc/t'  spliid/cs  wliieh  undoubtedly 
have  a  sen.sory  function  are  constantly  found  dcgeneratrd.  By  some 
writers  these  nerve-changes  are  denominated  a  neuritis,  l)ut  histologically 
the  changes  conform  to  a  Walleriaji  degeneration.     The  spinal  nerve-roots 


^'-"V^^, 


Fig.  181. — Section  of  cords  in  advanced  tabes.     1,  Dorsal  region  ;  2,  cervical  region. 

wliite  region  (Mane). 


Sclerosis  shown  by 


present  a  marked  difference  between  the  anterior  or  motor  members, 
which  are  ordinarily  normal,  and  the  posterior  .sen.sory  roots,  which  are 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  greatly  degenerated.  Only  when  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  anterior  coruual  cells  do  we  find  changes  in  the 
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Fig.  182. — .Secliori  in  lower  dijr.sal 
cord  iii  a  case  of  jtiivanced  tahes  .sh<tw- 
iiig  coniplelt*  scleid^iw  of  the  poslerior 
coruiiinsaiid  of  Ciarke'-scelluiai'  coluimis 
(Marie). 


anterior  roots,  and  then  there  is  corresponding  amyotrophy.  This  is 
usually  a  late  and  secondary  or  accidental  feature  in  tabes.  The  jjo.iterior 
roofs  and  their  ganglia  show  much  disease.     Oppeuheim,  Simmerling, 

Marie,  Ohersteiner,  ^  Juliusberger  and 
Meyer,  2  describe  changes  in  the  mot- 
tjaiiijUoiL  cells,  which  are  found  reduced 
in  size  and  number.  Nuclear  disjtlace- 
ment  and  granular  changes  «ere  tle- 
nmnstrated  by  NLs-'^l's  method,  accord- 
ing to  the  last-mentioned  authors.  The 
fiiicrs  within  the  ganglia  were  also 
atrophic.  The  po.sterior  roots  are  jtrac- 
tically  always  degenerated.  The  poste- 
rior root-ganglion  ficcujiirs,  thcrrforc,  a 
])roniinent  jxisition  in  the  development  of 
tiibetic  lesions,  as  it  exercises  a  trophic 
control,  both  downward  over  the  sen.sory 
fibers  of  th<'  nerves  and  upward  o\ci'  the  ])osterior  root-tibers  and  their 
continuation  within  the  posterior  tracts  oC  the  cord.  ( 'hanges  in  the 
visceral  l)raiichcs  of  the  xi/iiip<illi<'lic 
nei'vcs  of  a  degenerative  character 
have  also  been  reported,  and  degener- 
ation of  the  fine  Hbcrs  of  the  sym- 
pathetic arising  iVoin  the  \'isccra 
and  entering  tlie  cord  by  the  poste- 
rior roots  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  series  of  cases.  ^ 

To  understand  the  distribution 
of  the  cord-lcsiona  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  that  tlie  posterior  root  fur- 
nishes three  sets  of  fibers,  which 
enter  the  jiosterior  horn  by  different 
routes  and  at  ditferent  levels.  The 
fibers  of  tlie  firxt  f/roiip,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  reach  the  cord,  enter 
the  posterior  gray  to  the  inner  side 
of  tlie  horn  at  its  posterior  third  by 
a  short  route  tiirough  the  tract  of 
Lissauer.  'I'Ik  >se  of  the  f<(VoniI  r/roup 
pnss  to  the  inner  side  of  the  first  in 
Burdacli's  eolunui,  and  enter  the 
middle  third  of  the  horn's  inner 
border  at  a  lexcl  eousideralily  above 
their  point  of  eutianci'  to  the  cord. 
Soiue  of  them  reach  Clarke's 
column.  The  tlilrd  (/roup,  arising 
niiiiuly  from  the  lower  lind)s,  enter 
still  nearer  the  median  line  and  jiass  up  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 

'  "B»Tlin.  kliii.  Wix-hcns.,"  Oct.  Is,  1S97.      '  "NenroloK.  Centralbl.,"  Fet).  1.5,  189a 


Fie  183.  — Schera.itic  representation  of  the 
courses  pursued  by  the  sensory  root-filiers  enter- 
ing,' Itie  eord  from  the  root-g.'tnglion  (Marie). 


'  Kou.\, 

28 


LisKins  of  the  Sviii pathetic  System  iu  Tabes,"  Paris,  1900. 
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cord,  constituting  the  columns  of  Goll,  and  terminate  in  the  bulbar 
gray.  The  tract  of  Lissauer  lying  between  the  head  of  the  posterior 
horn  and  the  periphery  of  the  cord  among  the  entering  posterior-root 
fibers,  is  made  up  of  fine  fibers  arising  from  the  posterior  roots  either 
as  collaterals  or  as  direct  continuations  of  the  numerous  finer  fibers  of 
the  root.  These  fibers  of  Lissauer's  tract,  after  ascending  a  short 
distance,  enter  the  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando,  which  caps  the 
posterior  horn,  and  some  of  them  penetrate  the  posterior  horn  itself. 
This  tract  also  degenerates  in  tabes. 

Embryologically,  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  including 
Lissaiicr's  tracts,  are  an  accession  to  the  cord.  They  arise  in  the  lateral 
neural  pkujues,  which  are  finally  represented  by  the  posti'rior-root 
ganglia,  and  enter  the  cord  by  way  of  the  posterior  roots,  pursuing 
their  course  upward  in  the  manner  indicated.  This  part  of  the  cord 
only  reaches  full  development  at  birth.  It  is  to  this  posterior,  exogen- 
ous, independently  developed  portion  of  the  cord-structure  that  the 
spinal  lesions  of  tabes  are  principally  confined. 

These  vary  at  different  levels  and  at  different  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  entire  portion  of  the  cord  embraced  between 
the  posterior  horns  and  the  commissure  may  be  sclerosed  from  the  filum 
terminale  to  the  mcdidla.  In  incipient  eases  the  tracts  of  Lissauer  and 
the  columns  of  Burdaeh  are  affected  at  the  lowest  level,  the  colunms  of 
Goll  above.  Ordinarily,  the  sclerotic  changes  of  tabes  are  most 
marked  in  the  lumbar  cord,  where  they  commonly  begin  ;  in  other  cases 
the  cervical  enlargement  is  most  affected  ;  again,  in  others,  the  intra- 
cranial lesions  of  the  medulla  predominate,  and  when  associated  with 
cortical  changes  we  have  the  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
Clinical  varieties  correspond  to  these  various  preponderating  locations 
of  the  sclerotic  process,  and  all  intermediate  varieties  and  comljinations 
of  lesions  and  clinical  types  are  eucouutered.  This  sclerotic  change, 
like  tiiat  in  the  nerves,  is  a  pure  Wallerian  degeneration. 

Ihe  lesions  of  the  spinal  gray  in  tabes,  as  far  as  now  describable, 
consist  of  a  degeneration  of  the  fine  nervous  reticulum  about  the  cells 
of  Clarke's  column  near  the  inner  Ijorder  of  the  neck  of  the  posterior 
horns.  The  change  is  an  early  one  and  most  marked  in  the  outer  cells  of 
the  group.  This  reticulum  is  made  up  of  the  terminal  brushes  of  fibers 
from  the  posterior  roots.  Ordinarily,  the  cells  themselves  are  spared, 
but  in  some  cases  they,  too,  show  degenerative  changes,  and  the  (Vired 
cerebellar  tracts  and  Gowei-'!}  asceniUrif/  aiitcrohitcral  tracts  arc  then  also 
sclerotic.  These  two  cord-tracts  find  their  trophic  supply  in  the  cells 
of  Clarke's  column ;  hence  their  degeneration  when  these  cells  are 
affected.  Clarke's  column  begins  in  the  upper  lumbar  segments  and 
extends  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  dorsal,  when  it  Ijccomes  extremely 
attenuated  and  practically  disappears  at  the  second  dorsal,  to  again 
appear  above  the  eervieal  enlargement  in  the  upper  cervical  cord.  The 
lesion  of  Clarke's  column  is,  therefore,  most  marked  in  the  lower 
dorsal  regi(m. 

The  posterior  horn  proper,  according  to  Lissauer  and  others,  shows  only 
insignificant  changes  except  in  the  caj)ut  of  Jiolando,  where  the  fine  fibers 
and  radiating  fibers  from  the  posterior  roots  are  customarily  degenerated. 
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The  cord-lesions  in  tabes  are  commonly  symmetrical,  l)Ut  jiot  jnfre- 
quentl_y  in  early  stages  one  side  will  show  more  sclerosis  than  the  other, 
often  corresponding  to  greater  symptoms  in  the  limb  or  limbs  of  that 
side. 

In  addition,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  chucUiif/  of  the  meninges 
overlying  the  sclerotic  tracts  in  the  spinal  cord,  to  which  much  impor- 
tance has  been  given  by  some  who  see  in  it  a  meiiinr/itis  forming  an 
initial  pathological  process  in  tabes.  This  and  the  cord-changes  can  be 
frefjuently  recognized  lay  the  eye,  but  in  incipient  cases  recourse  to  the 
microscope  is  required  to  decipher  the  morbid  condition.  In  some 
instances  the  meningeal  condition  reaches  one  of  chronic  inflammation, 
which,  in  turn,  may  cause  a  marginal  inyelitifs  that  may  even  extend  to 
the  pyramidal  tracts. 

Bearing  upon  the  question  of  meningitis  is  the  fact  that  the  xjiinal 
fluid  during  hfe  commonly  presents  a  lymphocytosis,  as  has  Ijeen  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Widal,  Sicard,  Ra^•aux,  Sciioenbriui,  and  many  others. 
From  10  to  20  ctlls  in  the  cubic  millimeter  of  freslily  drawn  spinal 
fluid  is  considered  by  Nonne  as  a  weak  positive  finding;  from  20  to 
GO  positive,  and  al)0ve  00  strongly  positi\'e.  In  the  great  majority  (tf 
cases,  over  90  per  cent.,  there  is  an  increase  of  albumin  in  the  form  of 
globulin  in  the  spinal  fluid  as  determined  by  tiie  tests  of  Xogiuhi  and 
Uoss-Jones,  the  Phase  1  of  Xonne.  At  the  same  time  the  Wassemiann 
serum  reaction  is  positive  in  70  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  tabes  both  in 
the  bloorl  and  s])inal  fluid.  The  colloidal  gold  test  of  Lange  also  gives 
a  definite  ])ositi\e  result  in  at  least  SO  per  cent. 

The  craninl  nerves  are  all  liable  to  degeneration,  but  this  tendency  is 
most  marked  in  the  optic  and  auditory  ner\es,  which  in  efl'ect  are  cere- 
bral lobes.  Changes  of  a  similar  sort  are  not  rarely  foimd  in  both  roots 
of  the  trifacial  or  in  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball,  and 
of  the  intra-ocular  muscles,  in  the  glossopharyngeal,  j)neimiogastric, 
facial,  and  hypoglossal.  Involvement  of  the  iridoeiliary  apparatus  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  common  of  all. 

The  cerebral  le.sions'  of  tabes,  aside  from  those  of  the  cranial-nerve 
nuclei  or  e\en  embracing  them,  are  those  of  paretic  dementia,  the  de- 
scri])tion  of  which  is  contained  in  the  second  half  of  this  volume.  "With 
this  disease  tabes  has  the  most  intimate  relations.  Fournier  has  gone 
to  the  point  of  considering  them  of  identical  nature  and  only  varying 
in  the  primary  location  of  the  lesions.  The  syphilitic  theory  f)f  paretic 
dementia  rests  on  exactly  the  same  sort  of  a  foiuidation  as  does  that 
of  tabes  dorsalis.  A  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  tabes  develop  paralytic 
dementia;  a  large  number  of  paretic  dements  present  tabetic  symptoms 
and  tabetic  cord-lesions.  Both  diseases  commonly  have  identical 
bulbar  and  cranial-nerve  symjitoms  and  lesions.  Though  Jendrassik 
tends  to  consider  the  cerebral  lesions  of  tal)es  as  always  initial,  they  are 
probably  concomitant  only,  and  due  to  the  same  specific  cause.  Their 
association  in  point  of  time  and  development  is  open  to  all  possible 
modifications  throughout  all  the  varieties  of  each  aft'ection.  The  most 
j)ronounced  ty])es  of  both  syndromes  are  presented  as  the  sclerotic 
process  falls  first  and  mo.st  .severely,  respectively,  on  the  caudal  or 
cephalic  extremity  of  the  cercbro.spinal  system. 
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Symptoms. — From  the  extent  of  the  niorlMd  anatomical  changes  in 
tabes  it  must  be  evident  that  its  symptomatology  embraces  nearly  every 
bodily  organ  and  function.  The  clinical  features  of  the  disease  can  only 
be  fully  presented  by  taking  them  up  systematically.  Afterward  an 
attemjit  will  be  made  to  group  them  in  describing  the  connuon  clinical 
varieties  of  the  malady.  As  we  proceed,  the  relation  of  the  various 
symptoms  to  the  course  of  the  disease  will  be  indicated.  Tlieir  rela- 
tive frequency  will  lie  shown  in  tabular  form. 

Motor  Disturbances. — Tlie  motor  disturbances  of  tabes,  while  not 
the  earliest,  are  among  tiie  most  important,  and  are  the  ones  wliicli 
usually  first  seriously  attract  the  patient's  attention.  They  consist  of: 
(1)  ataxia;  (2)  involuntary  vwvcinentx,  and  (S)  jmkies. 

Talietics  deprived  of  their  muscular  sense  by  the  posterior  sclerosis 
or  by  tiie  degcneratinu  of  the  ])cri]ilu'ral  sensory  fibers  in  the  nuiscles 
and  joints  can  not  determine  the  exact  ])ositioiis  of  their  limbs  without 
the  aid  of  vision.  This  is,  no  doubt,  increased  to  some  extent  if  attended 
by  cutaneous  dysesthesia,  which  is  frequently  present.  They  thus  "  lose 
their  legs  in  the  lied  "  in  marked  eases,  and  liave  to  verify  the  position 
of  their  liml)s  with  tiieir  liands  or  eyes.  In  less  jirouounced  cases  they 
can  not  with  closed  eyes  duplicate  with  one  linili  the  jtosition  passively 
given  the  other  by  the  examiner,  or  do  so  with  uncertainty.  Another 
manifestation  of  tlie  jterturbation  of  the  muscular  sense  is  an  inability 
to  accurately  distinguish  the  difference  in  weight  of  similarly  shaped 
objects  lield  in  tiie  hands.  Tiie  normal  indivi<lual  can  usually  deter- 
mine a  difference  of  five  per  cent.  This  symptom  can  sometimes  be  shown 
by  having  the  patient  first  write  a  short  sentence  with  open,  and  then 

Fig.  184. — Ataxia  of  tlie  u[iper  L-xtrt-mititis  shown  in  the  handwriting.    1,  Written  with  eyes  open; 

2,  with  closed  eyes. 

repeat  it  with  closed,  eyes.  The  uncertainty  of  position  and  tlie  conse- 
quent incoordination  is  then  .sometimes  graphically  demon.strated,  wiiile 
grosser  movements  witii  the  upper  extremities  may  be  toleraldy  exact. 
Many  jiatients  fail  to  touch  the  no.se  or  ear  or  any  given  point  with  the 
index-finger  when  the  eyes  are  closed. 

Tabetics  commonly  present  the  sir/}}  of  Rombej-g  early  if  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord  is  involved.  With  clo.sed  eyes  they  sway  or  may  fall 
heavily  if  the  feet  are  placed  clo.se  together,  and  may  even  be  unable  to 
stand  with  a  broad  base  of  support.  Walking  backward  with  closed 
eyes  will  almost  invariably  determine  incoordination  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities if  present  in  tlie  slightest  degree.  So  will  attempts  to  stand 
on  one  foot.  In  advanced  cases  this  loss  of  muscular  sense  causes  so 
marked  an  ataxia  that  walking  is  impossible,  even  with  the  eyes  open. 

To  this  source  we  must  also  attribute  the  ataxic  gait  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic when  w^ell  developed.      It  by  no  means  appears  clearly  in  all 
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cases,  but  may  usually  be  induced  to  some  degree  by  having  the  patient 
walk  with  dosed  eyes,  or  may  be  manifest  in  the  difficulty  of  executing 
a  prompt  "about  face,"  in  sudflenly  rising  from  a  chair  and  attempting 
to  immediately  walk  forward,  in  descending  a  stair,  in  halting  suddenly 
when'  advancing,  an<i  in  marking  time  after  the  military-  fashion.  In 
crossing  one  knee  over  the  other  the  moving  limb  is  often  raised  too 
high  and  too  vigorously  dropped  across  its  fellow.  \\'hen  the  gait  is 
plainly  ataxic,  the  ])atient  rises  from  the  chair  with  some  suddenness,  as 
if  lifted  by  a  sj)ring,  then  balances  a  moment  before  putting  himself  in 
motion.  The  first  steps  are  usually  taken  briskly  and  the  patient  may 
even  plunge  forward.  The  legs  are  thrown  out  widely.  The  foot  goes 
forward  irregularly  with  some  rigidity,  the  toe  nj),  often  departing  later- 
ally from  the  direct  line,  and  is  brought  down  with  a  shock  upon  the 
heel,  or  flat-footed.  As  the  body  is  advanced,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
overextension  of  the  supporting  knee-joint,  M'hich  often  jiroduces  a 
backward  bfjwing  of  the  limb  and  may  constitute  a  marked  deformity. 


Fig.  185.— Oait  in  CiW-s.  Dlj.^eive  over- 
exU■ll^i(>n  of  Mi|.|>urtin(;  knei',  ligiilily  of  iici- 
vaTR'iiit;  hr.  i-li'Miliil  lue,  iKilvily  i[e.scL-lnling 
heel,  natililiilin--.  ..1  slep.s  ami  .a.-iSi.>*taMee  by 
cnne. 


Vifi.  186. — Showing  the  terulency  Ui  over- 
exleiision  of  tlie  knee-joints  in  tabes,  to  secure 
lirinness  in  slaniling. 


The  foot  is  iisiiallv  raised  too  high  at  the  end  of  the  step,  but  is  also 
prone  to  catch  upon  any  trifling  obstacle  as  it  swings  forwanl.  The 
opposite  foot  is  then  atlvauced  in  a  similar  irregular  way,  and  the  patient 
almost  invariably  aids  himself  by  caiefully  watching  his  feet  and  Ijy  the 
additional  assistance  of  one  or  two  canes  (Fig.  185).  In  some  cases 
there  is  eousiderable  nnift)rMiiiy  in  tiie  manner  of  taking  each  step,  but 
as  oiten  nil  two  paces  are  exactly  alike,  and  the  patient,  instead  of 
advancini;;  in  a  straight  line,  swerves  more  or  less  to  one  and  the  other 
side,  often  bumping  into  neighboring  objects. 
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When  he  sits  do^Yn  he  does  so  with  suddenness,  as  if  botli  knees 
gave  wa\'  too  soon,  as  they  often  do.  In  the  same  way  he  can  not  grad- 
ually lower  himself  from  the  erect  position  to  a  squatting  attitude,  but 
drops  suddenly  when  the  knees  are  partially  bent.  The  sudden  giving 
way  of  a  knee  sometimes  causes  him  to  fall,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  attitude 
and  gait  denote  every  efllirt  to  trust  these  joints  as  little  as  possible  and 
to  fix  them  by  overextension. 

When  the  upper  extremities  are  markedly  ataxic,  it  is  shown  in  the 
manner  of  grasping  a  small  article,  toward  which  the  hand  goes  with 
wide-spread  fingers,  and  gral)s  down  on  it  as  if  it  might  escape  by  flight. 
Finally,  walking  Ijccomcs  imjxissilile,  and  the  upper  extremities  may  be- 
come useless  except  for  wide  and  inexact  movements.  Conunonly  inco- 
ordination is  most  marked  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  in  the  cervical 
type  of  tabes  the  condition  may  be  more  pronounced  in  the  arms.  In 
all  these  motor  affections,  however,  muscular  jmwer  is  not  necessarily 
impaired.  It  is  only  the  miisoiilar  sense  that  fails.  The  ataxia  is 
commonly  of  insidious  development,  but  in  some  instances  comes  on 
abruptly,  usually  as  the  result  of  some  physical  strain  or  exhausting 
condition  or  after  a  period  of  disuse  of  the  limbs,  as,  for  instance,  after 
an  illnos  <ir  fracture.  In  cases  where  it  is  slowly  increasing  it  may 
show  sudden  intensification,  scmie  of  which  may  recede,  but  rarely  does 
such  sudden  increase  of  ataxia  fidly  ]mss  away. 

Involuntary  movements  in  tal)es  dorsalis  are  not  uncommon,  and  are 
prol)al>ly  more  frequent  than  reports  indicate,  as  they  are  obscured  by  the 
major  features  due  to  ineoJ'irdinatinn.  In  the  early  as  in  the  late  stages 
they  may  be  observed  in  some  cases,  and  usually  are  uniform  for  tlie 
given  patient.  They  may  consist  of  a  sudden  in\oluntary  movement  of 
the  thumb  or  a  finger,  or  the  turning  of  the  wrist,  or  the  jerking  of  the 
arm  or  foot.  In  a  case  now  under  observation  the  entire  lower  extreni- 
it}'  is  frequently  violently  jerked,  mainly  by  the  flexors  of  the  hip,  and 
these  movements  may  be  re])eated  rapidly,  but  irregularly,  for  several 
minutes,  and  even  for  an  hour  or  two  daily,  irrespective  of  fatigue  or 
position.  Such  jerkings  of  the  legs  are  prone  to  occur  during  sleep. 
In  exceptional  cases  and  in  their  terminal  stages  Ijoth  lower  extremities 
may  be  forcibly  drawn  up  to  the  body.  This  occurs  upon  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  sometimes  upon  voluntary  efforts  of  any  sort  or  even  upon 
the  manipulation  of  the  extremities.  The  slighter  movements  have 
been  called  athetoid  by  some,  but  they  present  nothing  in  common  with 
the  true  athetotic,  vermicular  movements  so  conmion  in  the  cerebral 
palsies  of  children. 

Fraenkel  has  recently  emphasized  the  fact  that  myoidism  is  easily  pro- 
voked, in  the  muscles  which  show  diminished  reflexes,  by  sharply  pinch- 
ing them,  or  l)v  a  smart  light  blow  with  a  ruler,  at  right  antrles  to  tlieir 
length. 

Palsies. — The  paralytic  features  in  tabes  are  of  two  orders,  and  are  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  loss  of  coordinate  power  which  consti- 
tutes the  major  motor  difficulty.  (1)  One  is  due  to  the  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  a  result  of  the  involvement  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord, 
usually  appearing  late  in  the  disease ;  (2)  the  second  group,  to  which 
attention  is  here  confined,  is  the  result  of  organic  or  vascular  changes 
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in  the  cerebrum  or  cord.  They  appear  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases, 
and  embrace  hemiplegia,  facial  paralysis,  lingual  paresis,  monoplegias, 
laryngeal  palsy,  and  paraplegias,  the  last  being  due  to  focal  disturljance 
in  the  cord.  In  addition,  paralytic  drooping  of  the  lid  constituting 
ptosis,  one  of  the  early  manifestations  of  tabes,  may  be  mentioned,  but 
will  be  more  fully  described  under  disturbances  of  the  ocular  apparatus. 
The  facial  palsy  also  may  be  neuritic. 

A  peculiarity  of  these  palsies,  as  pointed  out  by  Fournicr,  who  has 
tabulated  them,  is  their  usual  benign  and  fleeting  character.  They  may 
last  some  days  or  a  few  weeks,  when  they  may  completely  and 
spontaneously  disappear,  l>ut  a  minority  of  the  palsies  remain  per- 
manently. Some  of  tliese  transitory  cases  undouljtedly  are  to  be 
referred  to  hysteria,  which  not  infrequently  is  a  complication  of  tabes. 
The  permanent  cases  are  probably  due  to  vascular  or  inflammatory 
accidents  in  the  brain  or  cord ;  in  other  instances  a  neuritis  may 
determine  a  localized  loss  of  ])o\\rr. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — The  sensory  disturbances  in  locomotor 
ataxia  are  among  the  very  earliest  to  appear,  and  persist  in  some  form 
or  other  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  They  are  rarely  the 
same  in  any  two  patients,  and  may  vary  almost  infinitely  in  a  giyen 
case. 

Subjective  Henmry  Didurbatwcs. — The  first  group  of  sensory  disturb- 
ances are  those  of  a  subjective  nature,  regarding  which  we  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  descriptions  of  the  ]>atient.  Tiiey  may  be  sulxli- 
yided  into  those  which  are  intermittent  and  those  which  are  permanent. 
First  and  most  iinjiortant  of  the  intermittent  variety  are  the  so-calli'd 
li(/htnhiff  painn,  which  are  experienced  in  tiie  face,  extremities,  or  trunk, 
but  most  commonly  in  tiie  legs.  They  arc  described  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous language  anil  tlie  most  striking  terms  by  these  unfortunatr  sufferers, 
are  clearly  atrocious  in  character,  and  are  not  associate<l  usually  with 
any  evidence  of  disturbance  in  the  part  where  they  locate,  but  excep- 
tionally after  seyere  pains  ecchymosis  or  some  edema  may  be  found. 

Pains  of  a  similar  character,  but  somewhat  less  in  intensity,  and 
transitory  like  the  lightning  pains,  are  lancinating,  burinr/,  bnniing, 
tiri.stin;/  .icnsations  of  a  painful  character.  In  each  patient  an  attack  of 
such  pain  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  attack  in  a  similar  location, 
and  these  attacks  or  crises  occur  in  some  cases  with  a  degree  of  regu- 
larity every  week,  month,  or  year.  Ortlinarily,  they  are  attributed  to 
rheumatism,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  jjatients  to  be  treated  for 
rheumatic  disturbance  for  months  and  even  years  before  the  tabetic 
nature  of  the  painful  affection  is  recognized.  A  carefid  examination 
in  a  case  marked  by  repeated  painful  attacks  will  almost  invariably 
determine  other  eyidences  of  tai)es.  The  diagnosis  should  be  made. 
When  commencing  early  in  the  disease,  the  pama  may  disa])pear  after 
the  ataxia  has  become  prominent,  but  if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  early 
stage  they  are  not  likely  to  appear  later.  In  some  cases  they  persist 
through  the  entire  duration  of  the  disease.  Cases  presenting  \ery 
seyere  pains  early  seem  to  run  a  more  tardy  course  than  those  in  which 
pain  symptoms  are  insignificant. 

Another  variety  of  subjective  pains  are  associated  with  the  viscera, 
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and  constitute  anal,fcstwular,  ovarian,  itrethral,  vesical,  gastric,  laryngeal, 
and  intesiinal  crises,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  consideration  of  the 
visceral  disturbances  of  the  disease. 

Tabetics  occasionally  complain  of  attacks  of  muscular  cramps, 
which,  like  the  lightning  pains,  have  a  tendency  to  come  on  in  gusts, 
and  frequently  compel  the  patient  to  take  to  his  bed.  Their  common 
location  is  in  the  muscular  masses  of  the  lower  extremities  or  in  the 
small  of  the  back. 

The  second  class  of  pains  is  more  ]K'rmanent  in  character,  lasting 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  perhaps  appearing  and  disapjiearing  sev- 
eral times  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  f/irrUc  sensation.  The  patient  describes  it  as  the  feeling 
of  a  tight  belt,  and  mav  frequently  attcnqtt  to  relieve  it  by  loosening 
his  clothing.  It  mav  l)e  situated  in  the  lower  ]iortion  of  the  abdnnicn, 
or  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  or  aliout  the  chest.  It  is  usually  rather 
narrow  in  its  vertical  extent,  but  may  be  of  considerable  width,  giving 
rise  to  sensations  of  an  iron  or  rigid  corset.  An  analogous  sensation  is 
sometimes  felt  in  the  extremities  as  of  a  bracelet,  or  as  if  the  legs  or  arms 
were  wound  with  rope.  Paresthetic  sensations  of  a  more  or  less  per- 
sistent character  are  described  by  the  patient  as  the  creeping  of  ants  or 
insects,  a  feeling  of  fullne.ss  in  certain  }iarts  of  the  body,  especially  along 
the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  and  in  the  lower  extremities 
below  the  knees.  In  other  eases  the  sensation  is  that  of  a  eobwel)  or 
some  light  fabric  U|)on  the  skin. 

Sensory  Disturbances  Partially  Objective. — Analgesia  is  one  of 
the  commonest  manifestations  of  tabes,  affecting  not  only  the  cutaneous 
extent,  but  the  muscles,  bones,  and  joints.  Even  dislocations  and  frac- 
tures, perforating  ulcers,  and  other  diseases  of  the  dccjjcr  parts,  as  well 
as  of  the  skin,  are  frequently  unattended  by  jiain.  Very  often  the 
patient  is  unawai'e  of  the  analgesia  and  is  surprised  to  observe  that  a 
needle  can  be  thrust  deeply  into  the  tissues  without  giving  rise  to  any 
discomfort.  This  loss  of  the  sensation  of  pain  is  freciuently  distribut<'d 
in  ])laques  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities  Mithout  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nary manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  does  not  spare  the  surface  of  the 


Fig.  187.  —Tabetic  cuirass  of  blunted  tactile  .seo-sati* 


head.      It  has  a  tendency  to  symmetry,  affecting  Ixith  upper  exti'emities, 
both  lower  extremities,  or  the  trunk  bihiterallv.     On  the  head,  however, 
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there  is  a  tendency  to  a  unilateral  distribution  of  the  analgesia.  On  the 
trunk  the  most  common  location  for  the  analgesia  is  over  both  pectoral 
regions,  about  the  umbilicus,  in  each  inguinal  region,  and  o^'e^  the 
shoulders.  Frequently  these  analgesic  plaques  are  marked  by  a  hyper- 
esthetic  border.  On  tlie  upper  extremities  the  analgesia  most  commonly 
affects  the  fingers  or  the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm.  In  the  lower 
extremities  it  is  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  heel,  and  the  toes  ;  on  the 
thighs  the  inner  surface,  corresponding  to  the  adductors.  The  nerve- 
trunks,  as  the  ulnar  at  the  elbow  and  the  external  pupliteal  at  the  head 
of  the  fibula,  are  frequently  found  insensitive  in  very  early  stages  of 
the  disease.  The  testicle  commdiiiy  loses  its  normal  sensitiveness  to 
pressure. 

On  the  trunk  is  frequently  found  what  may  be  driKiminatcd  the 
tdbetic  e»(Vo,s.s.  In  abcjut  fijiu'-fiftlis  of  the  jiatients,  even  at  an  early 
stage,  there  appears  a  l)and  al>i)Ut  the  chest,  wiiicli  may  be  most  marked 
on  the  anterior  or  more  commonly  tiie  posterior  surface,  or  rarely  con- 
fined to  the  pectoral  regions.  This  area  presents  a  diminislied  sensation 
to  touch  (Laehr,  Patrick,  Bouar).  Its  outline  above  and  below  is  some- 
times hyperestlietic.  It  varies  in  vertieal  widtii  from  three  or  four 
inches  to  an  area  whicli  woidd  be  cover<'d  liy  a  corset,  and  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  girdling  sensation.  This  cuirass  distribution  is  not 
ordinarily  one  of  analgesia,  but  of  tactile  loss,  tliougli  it  may  be  both. 
Its  limits  arc  those  of  the  cutaneous  extent  of  tlie  spinal  segments,  and 
do  not  conform  to  the  course  of  tiie  intercostal  nerves.  These  areas  of 
tactile  anesthesia  have  four  ]irincipal  localizations:  (l)In  horizontal 
patches  or  girdles  on  the  trunk  ;  (2)  the  internal  surface  of  arms  and 
forearms  and  ulnar  borders  of  hands;  (o)  the  perineal  and  genital 
regions;  (4)  tiie  outer  margins  of  the  feet,  outer  sides  of  legs,  and  the 
antero-internal  sm-faces  of  the  thighs.  They  are  often  related'  to  the 
painful  disturbances  of  ncighlioring  viscera. 

The  sensibility  of  the  bones  is  reduced.  This  is  shown  by  the  re- 
duction or  loss  of  ])ercei)tion  of  the  vilirations  of  an  active  tuning-fork 
held  in  contact  with  sulicutaneous  bony  parts.  Bier  recounts  painless 
joint  operations  done  without  anesthetics.  Probably  all  the  deeper 
parts  share  in  the  analgesia. 

Ifi/pfrnh/esia  is  a  common  condition  in  tabes.  It  may  a|i])ear  in 
pkniues  similar  to  those  of  analgesia,  but  has  less  tendency  to  symmetry 
of  distrii>uti<in  and  is  less  persistent.  These  hyperalgesic  plaques  fre- 
quentlv  are  tiie  fiici  of  lightning  ])ains  and  often  appear  during  the 
jiainful  crises.  Hvperalgesia  may  be  found  not  alone  for  the  painful 
stimulus  of  tiie  needle,  but  for  cold  and  other  sources  of  pain.  Many 
patients  in  the  earlv  vears  of  the  disease  find  hot  water  intoleralile  in 
the  bath  and  frictions  by  hand  or  towel  almost  unbearalile. 

In  some  instances  the  .s/owr/jio.vy/c  siiisr  is  materially  ini]>aired  and  in 
a  ratio  dispro]iortionate  to  other  sensory  modifications.'-  Thus,  in  the 
hands,  wlii<h  iiiav  be  the  seat  of  only  slight  paresthesia,  a  match-box 
niav  not  be  tolil  from  a  coin  and  other  familiar  objects  similarly  mis- 
taken or  iiniecognized. 

Modifications  of  the  cutaneous  sensations  are  quite  frequent.  Com- 
'  Marinosco,  "Sc-iii.  Med.,"  Oct.  13,  1S97.     -  Rennif,  "Br.  Med.  ,Jour.,"  Feb.  7,  1903. 
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nionly  the  (rcntsmifision  of  soisation  from  tlie  extremities  is  retarded  so 
tliat  the  jiatient,  when  instructed  to  tlo  so,  does  not  indicate  the  percep- 
tion of  the  pin-prick  upon  his  shin  or  foot  witliiu  a  period  of  throe, 
five,  or  even  ten  seconds,  or  more.  In  a  general  way  the  retardation 
of  the  transmission  of  sensation  increases  with  tiie  distance  of  tlie  part 
from  tlie  head,  not  only  because  of  the  distance,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
extremities  usually  present  the  greater  disturbance  of  sensation,  probably 
owing  to  the  changes  in  the  distal  ramifications  of  the  sensory  nerves. 
A  peculiarity  is  that  the  retardation  of  sensation  may  be  dissociated. 
Painful  sensation  may  be  retarded,  while  that  for  touch  is  not,  so  that 
the  patient  feels  the  prick  of  a  pin  immediately  as  a  touch  and  subse- 
quently as  a  pain.  Frequently  patients  are  unable  to  distinguisn  the 
character  of  the  stimulating  impression,  recognizing  a  prick  as  a  pinch. 
This,  in  other  words,  is  an  expression  of  the  diminution  of  their  sensi- 
tiveness. Tabetics  may  fail  to  properly  locate  the  stimulus, — a  pinch 
on  the  foot  may  be  referred  to  the  knee  or  to  the  opposite  foot.  In 
general,  the  tactile  sensations  are  abolished  later  and  to  a  less  degree 
than  sensations  of  pain,  but  they  are  also  frequently  modified,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  additional  difficulty  in  locomotion.  The  patients  express 
themselves  as  having  a  feeling  of  walking  upon  a  thick  carpet,  upon 
cushions,  upon  rubber,  or  other  yielding  substances. 

It  may  Ijc  found  that  a  stimulus  not  at  first  recognized  is  appre- 
hended uj)on  being  repeated  a  few  times  with  some  rapiility,  the  .vimma- 
tion  of  effects  being  competent  to  reach  a  sensorium  cut  off  from  a 
single  impulse.  Again,  a  stimulus  at  first  competent  may,  upon  repe- 
tition, fail  to  rouse  the  sensorium  tiy  c.rhnuMion  apparently  of  the 
conduction  apparatus  which,  after  a  short  interval  of  rest,  again  responds 
to  the  original  excitation.  Even  the  syringomyelic  di.'^.sociution  of 
cidaneouH  sensibility  has  been  encountered  in  tabes,  but  commonly  it  is 
devoid  of  those  exact  and  equal  boundaries  for  all  forms  of  sense 
anomalies  which  are  found  in  the  true  syringomvelio  syndrome.^ 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  making  tests 
of  sensation,' as  already  indicated  in  Part  I.  Some  allowance  also  must 
be  made  for  the  intelligence  and  temperament  of  the  given  patient. 

Disturbance  of  the  Reflexes. — The  knee-jerks  are  lessened,  un- 
equal, rtr  more  fre(iuently  aliolished,  and  that  at  an  earlv  stage  of  tabes, 
in  at  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases.  The  lost  knee-reflex,  often 
called  Westphar^  nicjn,  must  be  sought  with  great  care,  but  in  no 
instance  should  the  ]iatcllar  reflex  be  considered  extinct  unless  the  plan 
of  reinforcement  and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  elicit  it.  It  may  also 
be  well  to  recall  that  it  is  diminished  in  advanced  age,  in  sleep,  by 
fatigue,  in  exhausting  illness,  and  by  any  condition,  such  as  a  peripheral 
neuriti.s,  that  destroys  the  afferent  and  efferent  paths  or  the  spinal 
center.  It  is  also  possible  that  very  rarely  a  healthy  adult  may  be 
found  without  a  knee-jerk.  The  Achilles  reflex  ordinarily  fails  with  the 
knee-jerk.  In  fact,  it  may  disappear  before  the  knee-jerk  is  lost  and 
cimstitutes  a  valuable  early  test.  The  reflexes  in  the  upper  extremity 
fail  when  the  cervical  cord  is  involved,  and  Fraenkel  claims  that  the 
triceps  reaction  is  lost  as  commonly  and  as  early  as  the  knee-jerk ;  ^  but 
1  Raymond,  "Lemons,"  Paris,  1901.         ^  "Deutscli.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenh.,"July,  1900. 
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this  is  clearly  erroneous.     The  superficial  reflexes,  such  as  the  plantar, 
abdominal,  dorsal,  and  scapular,  are  variable.     The  iris  reflex  to  light  is 


Fig.  188. — Aliriorniid  range  of  Hexioii  of  liip-j.init  ihii-  to  hypotoniis  in  tabes. 


Fig.  ISil. — Aljnorriial  aliilinlion  of  tliigiis,  the  "  split"  position,  due  to  iiypotouus  in  tabes. 


Fit,'.  I'.'il  — Abiiniiiial  Ilex  it'll  it  y  of  spine  anil  tups  in  t;ilie>  liue  to  liypi.toiuis. 


usually  abolished  early,  but  will  be  considered  later  with  the  disturb- 
ances of  certain  otlier  organic  refle.xes,  including;  those  of  the  cremasters. 
All  muscles  in  the  in\'olved  areas  jjresent  a  peculiar  larl:  of  tonicity, 
of  which  the  reduced  or  lost  tendon  reflexes  are  a  manifestation.     This 
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hj-potone  is  readily  demonstrated  hy  the  ease  with  which  over-extension 
can  be  imparted  to  knees,  ankles,  and  elbows,  antl  in  the  great  range 
of  flexion  at  the  hip  and  of  abduction  of  the  thighs. 

Disturbance  of  the  Visual  Apparatus. — Botli  the  external  and 
internal  portions  of  the  ocular  mechanism  are  frequently  impaired  in 
tabes. 

Ptosis  and  xqxint-i,  usually  unilateral,  sometimes  bilateral,  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  preataxic  as  well  as  in  the  later  stages  of  loco- 
motor ataxia.  They  may  be  and  often  are  temporary  and  fleeting,  almost 
momentary,  but  show  a  marked  tendency  to  recur  and  occasionalh-  are 
permanent.  Careful  questioning  will  commonly  recall  to  a  tabetic's 
mind  some  such  ocular  experience.  Its  temporary  character  is  the  best 
evidence  of  its  tabetic,  we  may  even  say  of  its  syphilitic,  nature.  Any 
of  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye  may  be  selected  by  the  disease,  but 
those  under  the  control  of  the  third  cranial  nerve  show  more  than  their 
due  proportion  of  ])aralytic  disturlninces.  They  may  be  gradually  in- 
vaded, and  a  progressive  external  ophthalmoplegia  results  with  jiernia- 
nent  disability.  Lacrimalion,  cvojilithalmos,  cnophthalmos,  nystar/mus, 
and  reduced  ocular  trnsion  on  one  or  both  sides,  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, have  been  noticed  in  rare  instances. 

The  pupils  are  aft'ected  in  the  great  majority  of  tabetic  cases,  and 
furnish  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  diagnostic  signs. 
Jivery  possil)Ie  pupillary  modification  may  be  encountered  in  tabes, — 
inrrpudity,  irrcijultirity,  miosis,  mydriasis,  slut/(/i!<l(nf-'-:s,  loss  of  lif/lit  refer, 
loss  of  (i<'coiiiinod(dioii  rcflc.r,  /o.s-.s  of  reflex  to  pain,  and  tdisolute  iridojtliyid. 
There  is  only   one  other  disease  that  has  a  jiarallel   in  tiiis  matter  oi' 
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Fig.  191.— CoDfr.icted  irreguLir  visual  fields  in  talntic  optic  atropliy.     1,  Left  eye;  unbroken  line 

bounds  form  field,  broken  line bounds  field  for  red  in  which  there  is  a  blind  scotoma  ;  small  central 

field  is  for  green  ;  2,  right  eye ;  unbroken  line  bounds  form  field ;  small  inner  field  is  for  green. 

pupillary  disturbanee,  and  that  is  ])aretic  dementia.  The  analogy,  if 
not  identity,  of  these  diseases  has  been  sufficiently  indicated.  These 
various  pupillary  disorders  may  be  combined  in  any  and  every  way. 
Sluggishness  of  tlie  juijiils  to  liglit  and  slight  inequalities  and  irregular- 
ities of  outline  are  usuallv  encountered  very  early  in  the  disease.     J^ater, 
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contracted  pupils  still  responding  to  accommodative  efforts  but  not  to 
light,  constituting  the  Robertson  impillary  sign,  are  noted,  and  still  later 
loss  of  reflex  to  pain,  and  eventually  com])lete  iridoplegia,  with  or  with- 
out paralysis  of  accommodation,  is  often  found.  Dilated  jiupils  may  be 
sub-^equently  contracted,  but  pupils  once  contracted  to  an  extreme  degree 
very  rarely  again  dilate  widely.  The  fixed  pupils  of  tabes  resist  agents 
that  ordinarily  control  the  pupillary  muscles,  and  if  forced  from  their 
al)normal  proportions,  as  by  belladonna,  return  to  them  only  after  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Tlie  dissociation  of  the  light  and 
accommodative  reflex  is,  })erhaps,  the  most  importunt  of  all  ocular 
symptoms,  and  a])|)ears  early  in  over  one-half  of  all  cases.  Over  sev- 
enty per  cent,  of  tabetics  show  some  pupillary  disturbance. 

The  optic  nerve  degenerates  in  about  ten  per  cent,  of  tabetics,  and 
this  occurs  in  tlK)S(^  ]>atients  who  have  shown  ocular  ])alsies  more  I'rc- 
quently  than  in  others.  The  0]jtic  atrophy  is  usually  bilateral,  but  has 
a  tendency  to  attack  the  left  eye  first.  Its  natural  termination  is  in 
blindness.  In  rare  instances  it  comes  to  a  standstill,  or  even  recedes  a 
trifle.  It  may  cause  blindness  in  a  few  months,  or  many  years  may  be 
required  for  the  extinction  of  sight.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  optic 
atropiiy  nuiy  have  advanced  to  a  considerable  development  liei'ore  the 
patient  notices  any  visual  impairment.  The  order  of  symptoms  is  usu- 
ally :  (1)  A  contraction  of  the  color-fields,  green,  red,  and  blue  fuling 
in  the  order  named  ;  (2)  the  form-field  sin-inks,  and  {'.>)  vision  begins  to 
diminisii.  The  retraction  of  the  field  is  usually  most  pronounced  on  the 
temporal  side,  but  may  be  irregularly  concentric.  In  occasional  instances 
hemianopsia  or  (juadrant  defects  have  been  observed,  and  even  central 
scotomata.  These  partial  fields  are,  perhaps,  jiroperly  attributed  to  a 
retrobulbar  neuritis.  Tiie  characteristic  ophthalmoscopic  picture  from 
the  first  shows  a  blanching  of  the  papilla,  which  becomes  grayish  or 
bluish-wiiite  and  pearly.  Its  border  is  sharj)ly  defined,  and  sometimes 
it  is  stippled  by  the  cribriform  markings.  Eventually  the  vessels  diminish 
in  size,  first  the  arteries,  then  the  veins. 

()j)tie  atrophy  may  be  a  very  early  tabetic  feature,  and  usually  aj)- 
pears  either  before  or  during  the  early  portion  of  the  ataxic  stage,  while 
the  patient  is  still  walking  I'airly  well.  It  is  a  clinical  fact  of  much  value 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  cases  developing  optic  atrophy  early  do  not  show 
much  ataxia,  and  the  loeomotiu'  difficulties  are  only  those  of  blindness. 
^Vllen  aj>pearing  in  the  ataxic  stage  there  is  little  or  no  furtiier  increase 
of  incoonlination,  and  in  certain  cases  the  ataxia  almost  or  quite  disajv 
pcars.      Benedikt  says  it  invariably  subsides. 

Auditory  Ssnnptoms. — Morpurgo  ^  has  shown  that  eighty  per  cent, 
of  tabetics  present  auditory  defects  which  may  appear  early  or  late  in 
the  disease. 

The  auditory  nerve  is  sulyeet  to  a  degeneration  similar  to  that  noted 
in  the  ojitic  ami  about  as  frc(]uently.  In  other  instances  the  disturbance 
is  in  the  middle  or  external  ear.  The  impnirmenf  of  hcarinfi  is  frefjuently 
insidious  and  extremely  slow  in  reaching  a  complete  degree,  but  in  some 
ciises  comes  on  with  rai)idity  or  even  abruptly.  It  is  usually  liilateral 
but  commonl.N-  more  marked  on  one  side  than  upon  the  other.  The  dis- 
'  "Arcliiv.  f.  Ohrcnlioilk.,"  1890. 
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tinction  between  disease  of  the  nerve  and  disease  of  the  conduction  appa- 
ratus is  determined  liy  Rinne's  test  (see  page  65).  Weber's  test,  which 
consists  of  phicins  the  handle  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  on  the  vertex, 
enables  the  patient  to  thus  hear  the  note  better  in  cases  of  middle  or 
external  ear  disease  than  when  the  nerve  is  atiected.  The  disease  of 
the  middle  ear  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  of  a  dystrophic  sort. 

Manv  tabetics  are  troubled  with  tinnitus  and  vague  subjective  audi- 
tory sounds.  Others  have  constant  or  paroxysmal  attacks  of  aural 
vertigo  that  may  be  suthciently  severe  to  provoke  vomiting  and  great 
prostration.  Auditory  hyperexoitabi/ity  to  electric  currents  was  found  by 
Marina  i  in  eight  out  of  eleven  cases  of  tabes,  which  also  indicates  the 
frequency  of  disturbance  of  the  auditory  apparatus  in  locomotor  ataxia. 
Bounnier  ^  attributes  to  labyrintiiine  disturbance  many  of  the  conuuon 
signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease.  He  enumerates  deafness,  vertigo, 
ataxia,  nystagmus,  diverse  disturbances  of  oculomotricity,  pupillary 
changes,  and  a  large  number  of  others,  and  found  labyrinthine  irregu- 
larity in  80  per  cent,  of  cases  examined. 

The  senses  of  smelt  and  of  tu.ste  have  also  been  found  impaired  in  rare 
cases,  even  to  the  point  of  complete  loss.  A  careful  examination  for 
similar  defects  in  all  cases  would  probably  show  them  to  be  somewhat 
common.  Klippel  and  Julian  ^  have  rejjorted  nasal  crises  marked  by 
curious  sensations  in  the  nose  and  nasopharynx  and  violent  bouts  of 
sneezing. 

Visceral  Disorders. — The  visceral  features  of  tabes  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  constant  manifestations  of  the  disease,  and  among 
those  most  frecjueutly  overlooked  and  misinterpreted  by  the  physician. 
They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  par(jxysmal  attacks  attended  by  i)ain 
and  disturbed  function  of  some  viscus,  as  the  stomach,  intestine,  or 
bladder,  and  are  called  tabetic  crises.  Other  visceral  disorders  are  of  a 
continuous  character,  and  are  attributable  to  impairment  of  the  nervous 
and  vasomotor  control  of  the  parts.  Though  any  viscus  may  be  affected 
in  tabes,  the  crisis  features  for  the  given  patient  are  usually  limited  and 
uniform  in  their  manifestations. 

The  Stomach. —  Gastric  crises  in  tabes  are  very  common.  They 
are  characterized  essentially  by  pains  and  vomiting.  The  jKiins  are 
located  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  often  radiate  in  various  directions. 
They  are  occasionally  referred  to  the  heart ;  indeed,  angina  pectoris 
may  appear  with  them.  They  are  intense,  and  sometimes  so  severe  as 
to  seem  unbearable,  and  may  actually  cause  insensibility.  Sometimes 
they  strike  through  to  the  back  or  flash  into  the  flanks  and  through  tlie 
abdomen.  Tlie  vomiting  is  repeated  and  intractable.  Sometimes  it  is 
attended  with  excessive  straining,  and  again  the  gastric  contents  are 
ejected  with  very  slight  eructative  efforts.  The  vomitus  at  first  consists 
of  undigested  food  and  then  of  gastric  mucus  in  large  amounts,  and 
finally  of  l)ilious  mucus  in  the  protracted  attacks.  The  vomiting  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  only  a  small  amount  being  ejected  at  a  time  after  the 
first  efforts.  The  slightest  ingestion  of  food  or  liquid  of  any  sort 
promptly  provokes  a  repetition  of  the  emesis.     Sahli,  Hoffmann,  and 

1  "  Archiv.  f.  Psych.,"  t.  xxi,  p.  156  ^  "  Nouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpet.,"  1899. 

2  "Rev.  de  Med.,"  Jul.  10,  1900. 
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others  have  shown  tliat  there  is  hyperacidity  due  to  an  increase  of 
hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids,  most  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  and  gradually  diminishing  as  it  proceeds. 

The  gastric  crisis  is  usually  attended  by  a  state  of  marked  prostra- 
tion that  may  even  recall  the  collapse  of  the  algid  stage  of  cholera  and 
is  usually  equal  to  that  of  severe  seasickness.  The  patient,  cold, 
blanched,  and  covered  with  profuse  perspiration,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  severe  shock. 

Gastric  crises,  like  all  the  critical  manifestations  of  tabes,  are  of 
sudden  onset  and  abrupt  termination.  They  may  last  an  hour  or  two,  or 
several  days  or  weeks  without  intermission.  In  spite  of  the  great 
thirst  that  attends  pnjlonged  attacks,  the  smallest  amount  of  li(]uid  is 
not  twlerated  l)y  the  stomach,  and  alimentation  per  os  is  out  of  the 
question.  Suddenly  the  patient  may  feel  hungry,  the  pains  may 
abruptly  cease,  and  both  food  and  drink  may  be  taken  freely  witliout 
further  disturbance. 

Gastric  attacks  often  occur  in  the  preataxic  stage  of  posterior 
sclerosis  and  are  attributed  to  all  sorts  of  indigestion,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  any  actually  determining  cause.  They  sometimes  occur  but 
once  in  a  given  case.  Ordinarily,  they  arc  repeated,  and  sometimes  with 
regularity,  every  few  weeks  or  months,  or  even  daily.  After  several 
years  they  may  diminish  in  frequcnc)'  and  definitely  cease,  or  they 
may  persist  throughout  the  entire  course  of  tlic  disease.  They  may 
even  cause  a  fatal  termination. 

Variations  are  not  unconunonly  encountered  in  which  the  gastric 
crisis  mav  l)e  unattended  by  much  pain  or  the  jtain  may  l)e  excessive, 
and  vomiting  sliglit  or  absent.  They  may  closely  simulate  hej)atic  or 
nephritic  colic,  or  be  marked  most  by  the  generation  of  an  extreme 
flatulency.  Occasionally  there  is  considerable  blood  in  tlie  vomitus, 
giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  gastric  ulcer. 

The  intestine  is  often  disturbed  in  tabes.  In  some  cases  there  is 
persistent  causeless  J/((/'/7((y(,  marked  by  frecpient  slight  liquid  stools,  not 
attended  by  colics  or  pain.  In  other  instances  constipation  is  beyond 
control  and  fecal  accumulations,  apparently  even  above  the  colon,  cause 
distressing  and  persistent  complaint.  Intestinal  or  rectal  tenexmus  on-a- 
sionallv  drives  tlie  patient  almost  distracted.  There  is  a  constant  desire 
to  defecate,  but  ctiurts  are  abortive,  or  only  result  in  a  small  jwissage. 
The  repeated  imperative  character  of  these  attacks,  with  their  apparent 
causelessness,  should  serve  to  distinguish  them.  A  rectal  examination 
is  usuallv  negative.  Uectal  crises  may  sinuilate  dysentery,  particularly 
as  considerable  blot"!  may  ajiocar  in  tiie  stools.  In  many  late  cases  tlie 
anal  sphincter  \ii  incompetent  to  retain  fluid  bowel-contents  or  injections. 

The  urinary  apparatus  presents  some  of  the  earliest  indications 
of  tabes.  Anioni);  tlie  first  sym]>tomsis  a  difficiilti/  in  .s^/r^;/»/ the  urinary 
discharge  and  in  cdiiiji/efeli/  rnii-iiatinr/  the  bladder.  This  condition 
must  be  intelligently  investigated,  as  it  may  escape  the  patient's  atten- 
tion or  be  deemed  of  no  significance.  As  a  rule,  tabetics  have  to  make 
forceful  abdominal  expulsive  ett'orts  to  complete  micturition,  and  in  some 
case«'  this  is  aided  liv  ])rt'ssing  the  hands  dee])ly  into  the  lower  belly- 
wall.  Some  patients  can  best  or  only  urinate  in  the  squatting  po>ition. 
Not    infrequently    after    prntracted    waiting,    the    feeble    stream    sud- 
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denly  ceases  to  flow,  or  after  the  act  is  thought  to  be  completed  a  small 
amount  of  urine  wets  the  clothing.  Complete  retention  is  rarely  en- 
countered, but  daily  catheterization  may  be  required  in  some  cases. 
Similarly,  partial  or  complete  incontinence  is  met  with,  but  what  is  more 
common  is  an  inability  to  control  the  escape  of  a  few  drops  or  more  of 
urine  if  the  slightest  desire  to  urinate  arises,  or  even  the  thought  of  it 
occurs.  Many  tabetics  retain  the  urine  well  during  the  da.A-time  and 
regularly  wet  the  bed.  Others,  and  this  is  common,  feel  no  inclination 
to  urinate,  probably  owing  to  some  degree  of  vesical  insensitiveness, 
and  may  only  pass  water  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Aery  frequent  urination  may  be  due  to  a  weak  sphincter  or  to  cystitis, 
which  often  arises  from  retention. 

The  character  of  the  urine  in  tabes  is  frequently  altered.  Glycosuria 
is  somewhat  common  among  tabetics.  The  hereditary  relation  of  tabes 
and  dialjetes  has  been  already  suggested.  The  medullary  lesions  of 
tabes  may  stand  for  something  in  this  relation.  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  quantitative  diminution  of  the  urea,  or  phosphates,  or  chlorids.  Some- 
times the  quantity  of  urine  is  notably  lessened,  sometimes  greatly  in- 
creased in  a  paroxysmal  manner. 

The  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder  may  be  insensitive, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  their  being  the  seat  of  atrocious  painful 
attacks  that  constitute  vesical  crises,  or,  extending  to  the  lumbar  regions, 
suggest  the  term  nephritic  crises.  During  such  attacks  the  patient  is 
constantly  tormented  with  the  desire  to  urinate,  but  fails  to  express 
more  than  a  drop  or  two  at  a  time.  Meantime  the  colicky,  darting, 
intense  pains  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  down  the  urethra  or 
thighs  may  give  rise  to  intense  suffering.  Lightning  pains  in  tliis  region 
are  not  infrequent  and  vesical  and  rectal  crises  are  often  associated. 

The  generative  functions  frequently  undergo  niddifications  in 
tabes.  In  over  one-half  the  cases  there  is  a  loss  of  sexual  appetite  and 
more  or  less  impotence.  Erections  either  completely  default  or  are  par- 
tial, and  ejaculation  does  not  take  place.  Impotence  may  develop  very 
early,  and  sometimes  is  the  first  symptom  to  attract  the  jjatient's  notice. 
In  a  majority  of  these  cases  there  is  an  early  genital  e.vcitement  that  has 
sometimes  led  to  sexual  excesses  and  has  jierhaps  contributed  to  the 
idea  of  the  causal  role  of  such  practices.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in 
general  paresis.  Other  reflexes  than  the  genital  may  be  exaggerated  in 
the  initial  period  of  tabes,  as  witness  the  increased  knee-jerk  that 
appears  in  very  exceptional  instances,  and  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
bowels,  rectum,  and  bladder. 

With  the  loss  of  generative  aptitudes  in  tabes  we  usually  find  a 
diminution  or  complete  extinction  of  the  cremasteric  reflex.  As  there 
is  a  loss  of  appetite  these  patients  make  no  complaints,  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  sexual  neurasthenic,  whose  cremaster  also  is  likely 
to  be  extremely  active.  In  the  same  tabetic  condition  the  bulbocavernous 
reflex  of  Onanoif,  or  the  virile  reflex,  as  it  is  called  by  Hughes,  is 
usually,  if  not  always,  absent.  To  secure  tiiis  reflex  the  index-finger 
of  the  examiner  is  firmly  placed  over  the  bulbar  portion  of  the  urethra 
at  the  angle  of  the  scrotum  and  perineum,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  corona  glandis  lightly  pinched.  The  palpating  finger  will  distin- 
guish the  contractions  of  the  bulbocavernous  and  ischiocavernous  mus- 
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cles.  This  reflex  is  said  to  be  invariably  present  in  healthy  males,  and 
even  in  other  nervous  diseases,  whenever  complete  erection  is  possible. 

Testicular  analge.tia  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  present  in 
about  four-fifths  of  all  tabetics,  and  is  not  infrequently  attended  by 
atrophy  of  the  tedicle. 

In  female  talietics  there  are  analogous  changes  in  the  sexual  sphere. 
In  both  sexes  the  genital  organs  are  occasionally  the  site  of  painful 
crises  that  are  commonly  misunderstood,  especially  as  ihey  are  prone  to 
occur  in  the  preataxic  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  Respiratory  Apparatus. — IIi/jjerei<(he.s-ia  autl  (inesthesia  of  the 
soft  palate  and  diminution  or  increase  of  pharyngeal  and  lan'ugeal  sen- 
sibility may  be  found  separately  or  variously  combined  in  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxia.  Oppenlieim  has  described  pharyngeal  crises,  consisting 
of  rapidly  repeated,  noisy,  and  very  ])ainful  swallowing  efforts  that  are 
involuntary.  They  last  from  a  lew  minutes  to  a  half-hour  and  are  at- 
tended by  some  facial  cyanosis  and  abundant  persj)irati()n.  The  writer 
has  observed  them  in  a  case  with  [)rogressive  involvement  of  the  cranial 
nuclei.     A  spasmodic  dry,  barking  coucjh  is  not  very  unconniKni. 

Laryngeal  crises  are  tolerably  common  in  tabes,  and  vary  greatly  in 
degree  and  intensity  in  ditt'ereut  cases.  Sometimes  there  is  a  noisy, 
croupy  inspiration,  to  which  a  cough  may  be  added  that  strongly  sug- 
gests whooping-cough.  There  is  more  or  less  dyspnea,  pain,  an.xiety, 
and  depression.  In  some  instances  the  dyspnea  seems  to  be  absolute 
and  the  patient  falls  suddenly,  cyauotir,  uncduscidus,  and  <M)uvulsed. 
After  a  few  moments  the  laryngeal  spasm  yields  and  full  cou.-iciousness 
immediately  returns.  This  form  of  laryngeal  crisis  has  been  called  the 
larytu/eal  droke  by  Charcot. 

In  patients  subject  to  these  crises  they  may  be  jirovoked  l)y  siiglit 
irritation  of  the  larvngeal  mucous  membrane  by  mechanical  or  other 
means,  and  in  some  instances  by  pressure  of  a  sensitive  point  on  the 
side  of  the  neck  between  the  lower  border  of  the  larynx  and  the  sterno- 
niastoid.  Like  other  tal)eti(^  crises,  they  may  incn'ase  in  severity  and 
frc(|uency  or  grow  less  intense  as  time  passes,  and  they  have  the  same 
tendency  to  recur.  Though  giving  rise  to  alarming  symptoms,  they  arc, 
ordinarily,  without  danger  in  themselves.  They  ajipear  to  be  due  to 
unusual  sensitiveness  of  the  laryngeal  surfaces. 

Larynr/cal  palxicK  are  encountered  in  tabes  and  may  or  may  not  be 
attended  by  laryngeal  crises.  The  palsy  may  affect  any  of  the  laryn- 
geal groups  of  muscles  on  one  or  botli  sides,  but  seems  to  exercise  a 
preference  for  the  dilators.  Corresponding  resjiiratorv  and  vocal  symj> 
toms  follow.  The  nerves,  roots,  and  Ijulbar  centers  have  been  found 
variously  dci^enerated,  and  the  muscles  themselves  secondarily  atrophied. 
Uronchial  attacks,  nuirked  by  spasmodic  cough  and  respiratory  dithculty, 
are  rarely  encountered. 

The  Vascular  Apparatus. — Taking  into  view  the  fact  that  syph- 
ilis is  one  of  till'  connnouest  causes  of  vascular  deformities  and  disease, 
the  frequency  of  arterial  sclerosis  and  cardiac  abnormalities  in  loco- 
motor ataxia  is  not  surprising.  Aside  from  the  cerebral  vascular  acci- 
dents arising  from  this  source,  angina  pectoris,  associated  sometimes  with 
ir;u<tric  crises,  is  encountered,  ^'alrular  disease,  affecting  both  the  mitral 
api)aratus,  usually   in   the   form  of  insufficiency,  and   the  aortic  valve, 
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mainly  by  stenosis,  is  found  with  considerable  frequency.  In  300  cases 
Limbach'  found  mitral  insufficiency  alone  in  2  cases ;  with  aortic  stenosis 
once;  2  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  were  noted,  1  of  aortic  insufficiency 
and  stenosis,  and  1  aneurysm  of  the  aorta — 7  in  all.  Lesser-  found 
aneurysm  in  19  out  of  96  cases,  20  per  cent.  A  rapid  pulse,  from  100  to 
120,  is  not  uncommon.  The  blood  may  be  normal  or  impoverished  and 
frequently  contains  cholin.  It  is  almost  invariably  Wirssermann  positive. 
The  temperature  in  tabes  is  normal  or  only  shows  variations  de- 
pendent upon  intercurrent  associated  or  secondary  disorders.  Pel  ^  has 
reported  a  ease  with  crises  of  high  tcmjicrature  and  i-apid  pulse  lasting 
about  twenty-fdur  hours.  There  were  also  eorvza,  lacrymation,  photo- 
phobia, and  lancinating  pains  in  the  face  and  eyes.  Oppler  ■*  reports  a 
similar  case. 

Trophic  Disorders. — The  disturbance  of  nutrition  in  tabes  finds 
some  manifestation  in  nearly  every  case,  and  there  is  no  tissue  or  struc- 
ture that  may  not  l)e  affected.  The  great  majority  of  tabetics,  and 
perhaps  all  in  the  later  stages,  show  a  depravity  of  the  general  nutrition 
that  can  not  Ijc  explained  by  their  pliy.sical  inactivity,  by  pains,  or  by  a 
syphilitic  cachexia.  In  the  preataxic  and  ataxic  stages  the  general 
malnutrition  is  frequently  well  marked,  but  exceptionally  the  tabetic  is 
plum] I,  ruddy,  and  apparently  vigorous. 

Osseous  System. — On  tjie  ])art  of  the  skeleton  tabetic  dystrophy 
presents  two  striking  clinical  manifestations, — spontaneous  f>-adures  and 
dystrojthic  arthropathies. 

Spontaneous  fractures  in  tabes  are  more  frequent  than  might  be 
supposed,  as  they  are  not  by  any  means  always  referred  to  their  proper 
origin.  It  would  apjiear  that  they  are  more  common  among  women 
than  in  men.  They  may  occur  in  the  very  early  stages  of  posterior 
sclerosis,  during  the  ataxic  stage,  or  in  the  last  phase  of  the  disease. 
Their  most  frequent  site  is  the  femur,  esjiecially  the  shaft ;  the  leg  bones, 
and  tiiose  of  the  forearm  ;  but  any  long  bone  may  present  this  accident, 
and  even  the  vertebral  bodies  are  sometimes  thus  affected.  The  fractures 
may  be  repeated  or  multiple  in  the  same  subject.  Separations  of 
epiphyses  and  of  the  bony  insertions  of  muscles  are  also  encountered. 

Tabetic  fractures  are  marked  by  the  practical  absence  of  pain  in  the 
affected  part,  and  l)y  the  usually  insignificant  force  that  occasions  them. 
They  have  folhjwed  merely  the  crossing  of  the  knees  or  have  taken 
place  while  the  patients  have  been  calmly  walking  on  a  smooth  surface. 
Union  takes  place  readily,  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pain,  which  ordi- 
narily reinforces  the  imuKjbilization  of  the  parts  by  splints,  movements 
of  the  linil)  are  not  inhiljited.  Shortening  and  extensive  callus  are  the 
natural  results. 

The  bones  in  tabes  and  paretic  dementia  present  a  certam  fragility 
which  lays  them  liable  to  fracture  during  life.  To  the  naked  eye  they 
ofcen  present  a  porositi/  and  a  shrinking  of  the  compact  substance,  with 
an  increased  sponginess  of  the  more  open  structures  and  sometimes  an 
enlargement  of  the  medullaiy  canal.  Microsco])ically,  the  Haversian 
canals  are  dilated  and  some  decalcification  is  evident.     The  osteoblmts 

1  "Deutsch.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  1895.         ^  "Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,"  Jan.  25,  1904. 
»  "Berlin,  med.  Woch.,"  Jun.  26,  1899.  ■•  "Berlin,  klin.  Woch.,"  1902. 
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are  shrunken  and  sometimes  show  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  medul- 
lary substance  is  increased  to  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  diminished 
osteal  portion.  This  results  in  an  inversion  of  the  ordinary  ratio 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  elements.  Normal  btmes  are  about 
two-thirds  inorganic  substance;  tabetic  bones  are  about  two-tliirds 
organic  mntler.  In  other  words,  these  bones  present  a  rarefi/ing  osteitis. 
By  some  this  is  attributed  to  changes  in  the  nutrient  artery  and  nerve, 
which  have  been  found  sclerotic  and  neuritic.  For  others  tlie  lesion  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  tnijihic  disturbance  arising  i'mm  modification  of 
tropiiic  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia  and  cord. 


Fip.  192 — Spontaneous  fruclvires  and  artliropjithic  (lisititegratinns  (Charcot). 

Tabetic  Arthropathy. — One  of  the  early  features  of  tabes  is  an 
abnormal  ranije  of  joiiit-iiKilioii.  This  may  lie  oliserved  even  in  the  pre- 
ata.\ic  stage,  but  is  usually  dcveloj)ed  after  incoordination  has  appeared. 
Putnam  ^  wa<  among  the  first  U>  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  joints 
in  fabeti<'s  euuld  be  forced  into  extreme  flexion  or  extension  without 
protluciug  much  or  any  pain,  and  attributed  the  fact  to  analgesia, 
Friinkel  and  Faure,^  in  a  fuller  study  of  the  matter,  show  the  extreme 
'  "Bost.  M.  and  S.  Jour.,"  Aug.  29,  1895.        ■  "Xouv.  Icon,  de  la  SalpOt.,"  July,  1896, 
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range  of  motion  that  is  customarily  found  in  the  joints  in  this  disease. 
They  found  that  in  locomotor  ataxics  the  foot,  wrist,  elbows,  and  fingers 
are  similarly  affected.  Their  patients  could  execute  at  the  first  attempt 
the  "split"  attitude  that  acrobats  only  attain  by  years  of  practice. 
(See  Figs.  188,  189,  190.)  They  attribute  this  abnormal  flexibility  to 
muscular  and  joint  analgesia  in  part,  but  principally  to  a  loss  of  the 
muscular  tone.  This  condition  of  the  joints  places  them  at  a  certain 
disadvantage,  so  that  the  joint-surfaces  are  not  properly  coapted  and 
ligamentous  stretching  is  often  induced.  Taken  with  the  incoordina- 
tion of  movement,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  joints  are  subjected 
to  unusual  traumatic  twistings  and  shocks.  In  addition,  there  is  present 
the  trophic  disturbance  marked  by  fragility  of  bones,  and  out  of  it  all 
arises  the  tabetic  or  Charcot's  joint.  Its  f  recjuency  in  syringomyelia  adds 
force  to  the  belief  that  the  spinal  lesion  is  the  principal  cause,  the  trau- 
matism the  excitant. 


Fig.  193. — Tabetic  arthropathy  of  the  left  knee. 

A  tabetic  arthropathi/  is  marked  at  first  by  (1)  rapid  or  even  sudden 
onset,  (2)  entire  or  nearly  entire  absence  of  pai)i  and  tenderness,  and  (3) 
enonn.om  sirelUng  of  tlie  adjoining  parts.  The  patient,  while  walking  or 
using  a  member,  may  notice  a  sharp  cracking  in  a  joint  and  find  that  the 
limb  feels  heavy  and  more  unmanageable  than  usual.  Shortly — that  is, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days — not  only  the  joint,  but  the  entire  segment 
of  the  limb  is  greatly  swollen.  This  swelling  may  be  the  first  thing  to 
attract  attention.      The   parts  are   found  tcn.se  but  cool,  and  devoid  ot 
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redness  and  tenderness.  The  swelling  is  extreme,  but  not  boggy,  and 
does  not  pit  on  pressure.  Movements  of  the  joint  and  its  employment 
in  no  way  inconvenience  the  patient.  In  favorable  cases,  after  a  little 
time  the  swelling  subsides  aud  all  trouble  disappears  except  a  little 
thickening  about  the  joint  and  some  creaking  iu  the  articulatiou.  There 
is  however,  a  great  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  aggravated  and  more 
lasting  attacks.  In  severe  cases  the  swelling  does  not  disappear  so 
promptly,  but  becomes  circumscribed  about  the  joint  in  a  more  or  less 
globidar  form,  and  the  joint-surfaces  as  well  as  the  ligamentous  struc- 
tures undergo  iViMiiteri ration.  Finally,  the  limb-segments  may  be  united 
only  by  soft  tissues  that  permit  painless  motion  and  circumduction  in  every 
direction.  Added  to  the  joint-changes,  we  may  have  spontaneous  frac- 
tures, epiphyseal  separatiims,  suj^puration,  antl  even  the  pmtrtision  of  the 
bones  through  the  skin.  Old  tabetic  joints  present  merely  a  bag  of 
bone-fragments  where  articulations  were  formerly  located. 

In  132  cases  of  tabetic  joint  disease  Kredel  found  arthropathies 
occurring  21  times  in  the  prodromic  or  prcataxic  stage,  38  tiaies  between 
the  first  and  fifth  year  of  the  disease,  32  times 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  and  41  times 
after  the  tenth  year.  They  occur  in  3  or  4 
per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men. 

The  local iz(iti(»i  of  joint-disease  in  tabes  is 
mainly  in  the  large  joints,  but  no  articulation 
is  exempt.  Flatow  collected  13!)  ca.ses,  in  41 
of  which  there  were  bilateral  arthropathies. 
The  order  of  fre(jueney  was  as  follows  :  knee, 
()0  ;  foot,  3!l  ;  hip,  3S  ;  shoulder,  27  ;  elbow, 
hand,  fingers,  and  maxilla,  4  to  6  times  each. 
The  plantar  arch  usually  yields,  and  flat-foot 
is  the  rule  in  tabes. 

Upon  section  of  these  joints  the  capstilcs 
are  found  dilated,  often  ru])tured,  and  in  old 
cases  completely  destroyed.  The  lir/aments, 
especially  those  within  the  joints,  as  at  the 
knee  and  hip,  are  diseased  or  have  disappeared. 
The  fii/novial  membrane  is  thick,  rough,  and 
often  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts ;  later 
it  may  be  absent.  It  may  contain  bony  parti- 
cles and  osseous  nodules.  The  joinf-fluid  is 
thin  and  clear  or  yellowish  and  exce])tionally 
purulent  or  bloodv.  At  fir-^t  it  is  abundant,  and  infiltrates  the  parts  about 
the  joint,  into  which  it  escapes  through  the  ruptured  capsule,  and 
accounts  in  some  cases  for  the  great  swelling  in  the  limb.  It  may  con- 
tain floating  bodies  iu  large  number,  bony  particles,  and  detritus. 

The  emls  of  the  bones  ami  joint-surfaces  may  be  either  (1)  eroded, 
as  is  most  usual,  and  greatly  reduced  in  all  their  dimensions,  even  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  several  inches  of  their  length,  or  (2)  may 
present  the  hvpertroi)hic  exaggeration  of  an  arthritis  deformans.  These 
two  types  may  be  combine(l   in  the  same  joint.     The  rule  is  that  the 


Fit;,  lai.— TalK-tic  arthrop- 
athy uf  rinlit  kiiei*,  earlv  stage, 
with  edfiua  of  tlie  entire  ex- 
tremity (Sonques  aud  J.  B. 
Charcot). 
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hypertrophic  form  occurs  in  the  knee,  the  atrophic  variety  at  the  hip 
and  shoulder.  The  disintegration  of  the  joint  may  be  increased  by 
intracapsular  fractures  or  by  fragmentation  of  the  eroded  shafts  and 
separated  epiphyses. 

Juergens  has  found  that  in  most  tabetics  nearly  all  the  joints  show 
capsular  enlargement,  elongation  of  ligaments,  vascular  dilatation,  and 
some  synovial  roughening.     The  preponderance  of  such  joint-disease  in 


Fig.  iy5.— TalK'Iic  foet.   1  and  .3  show  deformity  due  to  artliropathic  disintegration  of  the  tarsus ;  2  lias  a 
perforating  nicer  uiuler  liead  of  first  metatarsal. 

the  lower  extremities  depends,  perhaps,  upon  their  more  exacting  and 
vigorous  use,  and  consequent  liability  to  .strains  and  traumatism  and 
upon  tlie  major  legions  of  the  lumbar  cord. 

Trophic  Cutaneous  Disorders. — In  tabes  there  are  a  number  of 
trophic  dermatoses  that  are  of  rare  occurrence  and  insignificant  import- 
ance. Herpes  zoder  is  of  more  fret|uent  apjicarancc,  and  finds  its  fav- 
orite location  on  the  trunk,  rarely  in  tiie  distribution  of  the  trifacial. 
The  epidermis  of  tiie  extremities,  especially  the  upjier  ones,  is  sometimes 
hypertrojjhic.  Hyperidrosis,  anidrosis,  and  the  loss  of  nails  or  teeth 
have  been  occasionally  noted. 

Perforaiing  idcer  is  not  an  uncommon  accident  in  tabes,  and,  though 
painless,  is  of  considerable  importance  It  is  usually  situated  in 
the  foot,  but  may  occur  in  the  hand,  and  some  authors  have  conceived 
that  maxillary  and  even  cardiac  and  vi.sceral  ulcerations  were  in  some 
instances  of  the  same  character.  It  usually  begins  as  a  callus  or  corn 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  under  the  ball  or  under  tlie  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal,  or  at  the  heel.  Ulceration  follows,  and,  if  neglected,  may 
denude  bone  and  lead  to  exfoliation.  The  ulcer  is  indolent,  persistent, 
and  refractory  to  any  treatment  if  pressure  be  not  removed.  Not  un- 
commonly the  toe-joints  or  those  of  the  foot  present  dystrophic  condi- 
tions at  the  same  time.  Bedsores  onlv  appear  in  terminal  stages,  and 
present  notiiing  of  a  special  nature.  After  an  attack  of  lightning  pains 
the  part  in  which  they  are  principally  located  may  sometimes  present  a 
more  or  less  distinct  ecchymosis  or  edema. 

Muscular  Atrophies. — In  addition  to  the  invariably  diminished 
muscular  tone  that  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  rare  occurrence 
of  fracture  of  a  tendon,  some  tabetic  cases  present  notable  amyotrophia. 
This  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  emaciation,  flaccidity,  and 
mcoordinate  feebleness  that  are  very  common  in  advanced  tabes.  As 
a  rule,  tiie  muscular  masses  and  contours  are  well  preserved  until  the 
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ataxia  is  well  developed,  and  often  until  the  patient  has  for  long  been 
unable  to  walk,  but  iu  rare  eases,  perliaps  in  one  per  cent.,  localized 
muscular  atrophy  appears.  Its  common  seat  is  in  the  lower  extremities, 
especially  invading  the  foot-  and  leg-muscles,  and  is  usually  Ijilateral. 
The  upper  extremities  may  be  invaded,  particularly  the  small  muscles 
of  the  hands,  or  even  the  forearm,  arm,  and  shoulder.  The  cranial 
nerves  are  sometimes  similarly  aifected.  The  motor  portion  of  the 
trifacial  and  the  hypoglossus  are  the  ones  usually  selected. 

The  onfiet  of  such  amyotrophies  is  usually  insidious.  They  present 
variously  modified  electrical  I'eactions,  the  full  reaction  of  .degeneration 
being  rare.  Once  estaljlished,  the  muscular  atrophy  of  tabes  remains 
fixed,  and  does  not  invade  group  after  group  of  muscles,  as  do  various 
progressive  amyotrophies,  but  in  very  rare  cases  a  rapid  and  extensive 
general  muscular  atrophy  is  encountered  that  reduces  the  patient  to 
skeletal  proportions  and  total  disability.  The  resulting  deformity  in  the 
foot  is  due  to  pure,  flaccid  atony  without  contracture.  The  foot  drops 
by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  bed-covering  into  an  equino- 
varus.  In  the  hands  some  clawing  may  be  induced  and  the  thenar 
eminence  is  likely  to  disappear.  Hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue  follows 
hypoglossal  involvement. 

In  a  general  way,  according  to  Marie,  tabetic  muscular  atr(ij)liies 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  (1)  Those  appearing  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  presenting  a  symmetrical  distributitm,  rarely 
marked  by  fibrillary  twitchings  ;  (2)  those  occurring  often  in  tiie  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  usually  unilateral  in  distrilmtiun,  and  marked  by 
fibrillary  contractures  and  sometimes  by  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 
The  first  group  embraces  tho.se  atrophies  confined  to  the  distal  portions 
of  the  lower  or  upper  extremities,  and  recalls  the  conditions  found  iu 
multiple  neuritis.  The  second  group  contains  lingual  Iiemiatnijihy, 
liicali/t'd  atrophies  of  the  shoulder,  of  the  l)ack,  of  the  hand,  and  one- 
sided involvement  of  cranial  nerves.  They  are  analogous  to  lesions  of 
the  nuclear  grav  matter.  Both  the  central  and  peripheral  lesions  are 
found,  and  in  the  associations  above  indicated.  The  wasted  muscles 
jircscnt  tlic  usual  histological  change,  due  to  degeneration  in  the  lower 
motor  neuron. 

Cerebral  Disturbances. — In  addition  to  the  vascular  cerebral  acci- 
dents, with  resultant  palsies  and  tiie  involvement  of  cranial  nuclei, 
taljctics  are  subject  to  other  cerebral  disorders.  These  embrace  the  many 
possibilities  of  cerebral  syphilis,  and  ]iartienlarly  jiaretie  dementia. 
Apoplectiform  and  epileptiform  attacks,  or  any  unusual  forgetfulness, 
exhikiration,  expansiveness,  or  stupor  should  at  once  arouse  susj)icion  of 
this  fatal  cerebral  disorder.  It  should  Ije  studied  in  this  connection, 
and  is  set  forth  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  On  the  whole,  nota- 
ble ])sychical  disturbance  is  a  rarity,  but  some  degree  of  apathy,  of  in- 
diiferencc,  is  usually  to  be  observed.  This  pertains  particularly  to 
tiiem.selves,  their  disease,  their  almost  hopeless  prospects.  It  is  not 
inucli  modified,  even  by  the  most  atrocious  suffering,  and  persists  even 
in  liie  stage  t)f  complete  helplessness.  Tabetics,  however,  often  mani- 
fest large  mental  activities  antl  retain  their  business  capacity  to  the  end. 

Tabulation  of  Tabetic  Symptoms. — The  following  taide  of  tabetic 
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sjTnptomatology  is  that  of  Limbach,'  based  upon  400  cases  selected 
from  the  private  practice  of  Professor  Erb. 

In  the  first  table  the  usual  early  symptoms  are  arranged  in  their  order 
of  frequency.  There  is  an  overlapping:,  as  frequently  two  or  more  are 
alleged  to  have  come  on  at  or  about  the  same  time  : 

Early  Symptoms  of  Tabes. 

First  ."second 

Symptom.  Symptom.  Total. 

Lancinatins  pains 283  times  6.5  times        348  times. 

Cyi^tie  weakness    .  _. 90   ;;        119   ;;        209  ;; 

Feeliijg  uf  weakness  in  legs  .    .    78     "  113     ''  191 

Paresthesia  in  legs 74     "  10      '  84 

Girdle  sensation  .....    34     "  44  78 

The  relative  frequency  of  various  olyective  and  subjective  symjitoras 
as  observed  in  these  400  more  or  less  complete  histories  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Eelative  Frequency  of  Tabetic  Symptoms. 

Per  cent. 

,    J  (a)  Failure  of  knee-jerk  and  Achilles  jerk    ...._.    92.0    I  ng  .,5 

I  (//)  Alteration  in  these  reflexes 4.25]      •"" 

2.  Swaying  with  eyes  closed .    .     88.75 

3.  Lightning  pains .    :     , 88.25 

4.  Disturbances  of  the  bladder  .    .  80.5 

5.  Ataxia  of  the  lower  extremities   -    - 74.75 

fi.  Changes  in  the  iiujiillary  reaetions       70.25 

7.  Paresthesia  of  lower  extremities .....  fi4.5 

8.  Feeling  of  weakness  in  the  legs       ...._.       62.25 

9.  Piminution  or  disappearance  of  sexual  desire 58.25 

10.  Aherations  in  size  of  pupils 48.25 

11.  T)elayed  conduction  of  pain 36.5 

12.  Slight  analgesia  of  lower  extremities 33.75 

13.  (lirdle  sensation ; :    .    .    .  31.0 

14.  Transitory  double  vision        ...        ......  26.5 

15.  Diminution  of  sense  of  touch  on  lower  extremities 23.25 

16.  Paresthesia  in  ulnar  distribution 16.5 

17.  Ocular  paraly.ses  and  ptosis 16.0 

18.  Optic  atropliy ...    - 6.75 

19.  Persistence  of  painful  impression  in  the  legs 6.0 

20.  A^arious  crises :    .  5.25 

21.  Arthroiiathies      ....  .        .  1.75 

Course  and  Varieties. — Ordinarily  speaking,  the  onset  of  tabes  is 
extremely  insidious  and  it.s  course  very  slowly  progressive.  For  purposes 
mainly  of  description  it  may  be  divided  into  the  preataxic,  the  ataxic, 
and  the  para/i/fic  stages.  These  indefinitely  blend,  and,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  indicated,  many  symptoms,  commonly  of  the  later  periods, 
may  ajipear  precociou.-^ly  in  the  early  phases  of  the  malady.  From  the 
tabidation  of  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  their  individual  description,  it 
will  have  been  noted  that  pains  are  among  the  earliest  indications  of 
tabes,  and  these  may  persi.st  for  years,  even  for  a  dozen  years,  before 
the  prominence  of  other  symptoms  determines  their  character.  U.sually 
only  when  visceral  crise.s,  vesical  weakness,  ocular  palsies,  insecurity 
upon  the  legs,  or  inability  to  walk  in  the  dark  or  down  a  stair  or  to 
stand  securely  while  washing  the  face  have  seriously  attracted  the 
patient's  attention  is  a  properly  directed  investigation  instituted. 
i-Dcutsch.  Zeit.  f.  Xcrvcnheilk.,"  1895. 
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Then  his  "rheumatic  pains,"  his  "gouty  pains,"  his  "neuralgic 
attacks,"  his  "bilious  attacks,"  take  their  proper  place.  At  that  time 
a  search  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility  usually  reveals  its  impairment  in  the 
feet  and  legs,  the  knee-jerks  are  absent,  the  pupils  sluggish  or  inactive 
to  light,  and  the  ataxia  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  usual  tests.  In 
certain  rare  benign  cases  the  disease  never  pnjgresses  beyond  this  point. 

In  the  fsecond  period  the  ataxia  increases  and  is  apparent  at  a  glance, 
but  may  be  practically  confined  to  the  lower  extremities  for  from  two 
to  six  years  or  more.  Then  it  may  invade  the  upper  cxtremitit's  ]iro- 
gressively.  A  host  of  sensory,  motor,  trophic,  and  visceral  symptoms 
are  present,  varying  in  every  case  but  usually  consistent  and  uniform 
in  the  given  instance.  Even  at  this  point  the  disease  may  halt  in  its 
progressive  course.  Usually  the  lack  of  motor  control  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  walking  more  and  more  laborious,  the  ataxia  intensified, 
and  finally  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  bed  or  chair  in  the  ihird 
period  of  the  disease.  Now  accentuation  of  intestinal  and  especially  of 
vesical  disturbance  and  the  depreciation  of  the  general  physical  state, 
taken  with  the  helplessness,  make  the  picture  pitiful  indeed.  All  its 
colors  may  be  deepened  Ijy  the  atrocious  pains  tliat  sometimes  pursue 
the  unhappy  victim  to  tlie  last.  Cystitis  loouis  as  a  constant  menace 
to  life,  and  any  intercurrent  affection  is  likely  to  be  j)romptly  fatal. 
From  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  may  be  consumed  in  the  history  of 
tabes  or  it  may  unroll  its  panorama  of  symj)tonis  within  two  or  three. 

Tabes  presents  numerous  variatious  from  the  wide  symptom  group 
that  may  be  considered  its  common  type.  The  ceniad  form  presents 
pain  and  ataxia  first  in  the  upper  extremities,  which  may  also  show 
trophic  changes.  Little  static  ataxia  or  ineot'irdination  of  locomotion, 
may  l)e  presented.  The  knee-jerk  may  even  be  retained,  but  that  is  rare. 
In  tlie  hidlxir  farm  we  encounter  early  symptoms  on  the  ])art  of  the 
cranial  nerves,  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  crises,  o]iti<'  atrophy,  and 
ocular  palsies.  The  tendency  of  ataxia  to  disappear  n]ii)n  the  appear- 
ance of  ojitic  atrophy  <ir  for  the  disease  to  thi'n  become  stationary 
furnishes  a  definite  group  of  cases. 

From  another  view-point,  cases  may  be  considered  hrnirjn  and  t/rarr. 
As  has  been  indicated,  the  tabetic  process  may  stop  at  almost  anv  point. 
or  after  a  lapse  of  years  may  again  slowly  advance.  Some  cases  that 
are  marked  by  intensely  painful  manifestations  seem  to  be  of  slow 
evolution.  This  may  ln'  a  way  of  saying  tliat  eases  presentint;-  a  pro- 
tracted first  and  second  stage,  to  which  the  lightning  pains  and  intense 
crises  are  usually  confined,  less  rapidly  di-^able  the  patient.  On  the 
other  hand,  cases  of  tabes  are  grave  by  tiu'  rapiditv  of  their  develop- 
nK'ut  and  tiie  intensity  and  generalization  of  their  svmptoni'^,  due  to  the 
wide-spread  underlying  .--elerotie  process.  Aeute  eases  niav  eonfine  the 
patient  to  l)ed  in  a  few  months.  Leydeu  deseriljes  cases  of  extreme 
rapidity.  Many  times  after  a  long,  nearly  stationary  period  there  is  a 
suddi'u  increase  of  ataxia  not  attributable  to  any  physical  cause,  or  again, 
undoubtedly  indiieed  by  strain,  trauma,  or  illness.  Any  j)atient  eou- 
fined  to  bed  for  a  few  weeks  is  likely  to  be  made  mueh  more  ataxic  by 
such  restraint.  Active  syphilitic  processes  in  brain  and  cord  may  take 
place,  and  the  patient  be  overthrown  at  once.  A  marasmic  state  or  the 
a))j)carance  of  paretic  dementia  constitute  conditions  of  extreme  gravity. 
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Juvenile  tabes  occurring  in  youth  between  six  and  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  in  the  subjects  of  parental  syphilis  generally,  very  much 
less  frequently  secnndarv  to  early  syphilitic  infection,  is  a  tolerably  rare 
form  of  this  disease.  Such  instances  commonly  also  show  a  neuropatliic 
makeup  or  inheritance.  Hirtz  and  Lemaire^  show  from  a  study  of  47 
cases  as  recorded  in  the  literature  that  some  clinical  peculiarities  are 
commonly  encountered.  The  malady  usually  begins  with  urinary  troubles, 
less  frequently  with  lightning  pains,  least  frequently  with  amblyopia. 
Ga.st  ric  and  intestinal  crises  early  are  frecjuently  noted.  The  incoordination 
is  relatively  slight  and  tardy  in  appearing,  marked  ataxia  is  unusual.  Pu- 
pillary signs  and  abolition  of  tendon  refle.xes  occur  with  the  same  frequency 
as  in  adult  cases.  Lasarew,'^  following  von  Halban,  calls  attention  to 
migranous  headaches  as  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  i)eriods. 
The  clinical  type  is  not  infrecjuently  obscured  by  the  presence  of  active 
or  gross  syphilitic  lesions  of  brain  and  cord,  by  mental  and  physical 
defects  due  to  the  same  cause,  or  by  bodily  infirmities  to  which  such  in- 
dividuals are  lialjle.  The  stigmata  of  hereditary  syphilis  can  usually  be 
easily  noted. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  tabes  in  the  full  blown  ataxic  stage 
rarely  presents  any  considerable  difficulty.  Confusion  usually  arises  by 
mistaking  other  diseases  for  tabes  and  in  misinterpreting  the  early 
manifestations  of  tabes  for  those  of  slighter  ailments.  Gastric,  laryn- 
geal, intestinal,  vesical,  urethral,  and  all  visceral  crises,  if  pi'esent  in  the 
,preataxic  period,  are  almost  invariably  referred  to  the  wrong  source. 
Their  repetition  without  clearly  competent  exciting  cause  or  local  lesions 
should  always  arouse  suspicion  of  posterior  sclerosis,  which,  if  jircscnt, 
will  not  fail  to  present  other  symptoms  and  signs.  The  same  is  true 
of  repeated  attacks  of  severe  pains  of  a  lancinating  or  lightning-like 
character.  The  occurrence  of  the.se  in  a  patient  where  syphilis  is  even 
suspected  to  have  been  present  should  direct  attention  to  the  spinal  cord. 

The  frecpiency  with  which  tabes  is  confused  with  other  painful 
diseases  is  graphically  shown  by  Nuzuni,^  who  found  that  97  useless 
surgical  operations  had  been  performed  in  1000  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  Gastric  ulcer,  gall-stones,  appendicitis,  salpingitis,  renal  cal- 
culi, and  several  other  intra-abriominal  disorders  had  been  sus])ected. 
Exploratory  iajxiratomy  had  been  done  nine  times.  In  every  case  of 
repeated  abdominal  pains  it  would  be  a  quite  safe  procedure  for  the 
surgeon  to  exclude  tabes. 

If  the  knee-jerks  are  gone  or  very  unequal,  or  even  greatly  reduced, 
it  should  add  to  the  suspicion  of  tabes.  In  early  cases  the  condition  of 
the  heel-jerks  is  often  of  significance,  as  they  tend  to  disappear  even 
before  the  knee-jerks  are  affected.  If,  now,  the  Robertson  pupil  is 
detected,  or  even  sluggishness  of  the  pupil  to  light  is  clearly  made  out,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  considered  established.  The  detection  of  several 
or  many  of  the  usual  subjective  and  olijective  features  of  the  disease 
will  confirm  it.  Among  these,  too  much  importance  can  not  be  given 
to  vesical  disturbances  and  variations  in  the  sexual  sphere.  The  de- 
termination of  lymphoc^i:osis  of  the  spinal  fluid,  with  an  increased 
globulin,  and  the  Wassermann  positive  in  blood  or  .spinal  fluid,  all  have 
great  significance  in  doubtful  cases. 

1  "Rev.  NeuroloKique,''  March,  190.5.         ^"Neurolog.  Centralb.,"  Nov.  113,  1005. 
'"Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  February  12,  1916. 
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The  condition  most  usually  mistaken  for  tabes  is  multiple  neuritis. 
The  difFerential  indications  are  tabulated  on  page  332-  Unfortunately, 
a  group  of  maladies  of  a  similar,  if  not  identical,  character  with  multi- 
ple neuritis  has  been  denominated  pseudotabes.  We  thus  encounter 
cases  described  as  toxic  pseudotabes  or  neurotabes,  due  to  alcohol,  arsenic, 
or  other  poison,  diabetic  pseudotabes,  neurasthenic  pseudotabes,  and 
syplailitic  pseudotabes.  They  often  present  the  symptoms  of  multiple 
neuritis,  with  unusually  severe  root  pains,  ocular  disturbances,  or  other 
symptoms  that  suggest  tabes.  The  absence  of  well-marked  crises,  of 
the  Rol^ertson  pupil,  of  spbincteric  weakness,  of  pure  incoordinatiou 
without  paresis,  and  the  history  of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  uniformity 
and  invariability  of  sensory  symptoms,  the  history  or  presence  of  the 
toxic  cause,  and  the  usual  early  presence  of  some  muscular  wasting  and 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  should  distinguish  pseudotabes  tVnni  ]i<is- 
terior  sclerosis. 

Parajih'f/ias  are  marked  usually  by  definite  segmental  areas  of 
dysesthesia,  the  reflexes  are  exaggerated,  and  clonus  common,  unless  the 
cord  is  completely  divided,  when  all  motion  below  the  lesion  is  abolished. 
This  is  not  the  case  up  to  the  last  moment  in  tabes. 

Cerebellar  tumor  may  present  some  analogy  at  first  sight,  but  usually 
we  have  choked  optic  discs,  increased  or  merely  reduced  reflexes,  intact 
sensibility,  retracted  head,  and  occipital  pain. 

Insular  sclerosis  presents  some  symptoms  found  in  tabes,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  intention  tremor,  nystagnuis,  scanning  speech,  usually 
preserve<l  and  often  increased  knee-jerks.  Tiie  sensory  disturbance 
and  painful  manifestations  are  insignificant.  The  spinal  fluid  is  negative 
in  the  non-syphilitic. 

iSyrinr/oinyclia  usually  affects  the  upper  extremities  first,  and  may  be 
mistaken  for  cervical  tal)es.  The  dissociation  of  cutaneous  sensibilitv  is 
its  chief  characteristic,  but  even  this  has  been  found  in  tabes.  Scoliosis, 
mutilations  of  the  fingers,  local  atrophies  occurring  early  in  the  disease, 
without  incocH'dination  and  usually  with  increased  knee-jerks,  taken 
with  a  full  history  of  the  case  and  the  careful  delimitation  of  the  sen- 
sory disturbances,  should  make  the  diagnosis  exact. 

Finally,  a  careful  examination  of  the  spinal  fluid  withdrawTi  by 
Quincke's  puncture  may  furnish  conclusive  evidence. 

Prognosis. — i'he  diagnosis  of  tabes  largely  conveys  the  prognosis. 
When  the  degenerate  changes  tliat  constitute  the  so-called  sclerosis  have 
taken  place,  restitution  ad  intcgram  is,  as  far  as  now  known,  out  of  the 
range  of  possibilities.  While,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  is  a 
steadily  progressive  one,  there  are  many  exceptions.  In  the  enumeration 
of  varieties  of  tabes  attention  was  called  to  the  benign  cases  and  the 
possiI)ility  of  tiie  degenerative  changes  coming  to  a  standstill  at  any 
period  of  develo])ment.  This  renders  it  the  more  diificnlt  to  estimate 
the  value  of  medication.  It  has  also  been  indicated  that  when  optic 
atropliv  a])pears  the  locomotor  difficulties  usually  do  not  increase.  The 
rate  of  advancement  of  the  disease  from  its  inception  is  some  index  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  future  progress.  Bulbar  symptoms  and  the  indii'a- 
tions  of  developing  paretic  dementia  at  once  render  the  outlook  most 
gloomv.  The  duration  of  life  is  not,  however,  abridged  as  much  as 
niigiil  be  .suj)|)<i-eil.     Marie  and  Moguot,'  on  a  basis  of  (i(j  jtatients  who 

i"Som.  Mi'mI.."  1003. 
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had  died  at  the  Bicetre,  found  that  55  had  passed  the  fiftieth  year  and 
34  had  lived  beyond  sixty.  The  cause  of  death  is  usually  some  inter- 
current affection  not  necessarily  associated  with  tabes,  t]iou<;h  vesical 
inflammation  and  secondary  infection  of  the  kidneys  are  always  to  be 
apprehended. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  tabes  dorsalis  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  view  exactly  what  may  be  accomplished.  The  retardation  of  the 
disease,  or,  better  still,  its  complete  arrest,  constitutes  a  medical  victory. 
Given  the  natural  tendency  of  the  disease  to  halt  temporarily  in  occa- 
sional cases  or  to  come  to  a  permanent  standstill,  we  must  be  cliary  of 
attributing  too  much  importance  to  any  line  of  medication.  The  intel- 
ligent purpose  of  treatment  is  :  (1)  To  arrest  any  active  syphilitic  process 
that  may  be  present ;  (2)  to  improve  the  general  health  ;  (3)  to  increase 
the  nutritive  condition  of  the  cord  ;  (4)  to  maintain  as  complete  muscular 
control  as  possible,  and  (5)  to  meet  the  host  of  incidental  disturbances 
as  they  arise. 

Wiiile  the  role  of  si/philis  in  tabes  is  chiefly  played  in  the  past  tense, 
it  not  rarely  happens  that  active  and  manageable  syphilitic  lesions  attend 
at  least  its  early  stages.  ^leningitis,  myelitis,  neuritis,  and  cerebral  con- 
ditions or  affections  of  the  osseous  system  may  declare  themselves,  and 
yield  to  antisyphilitics.  The  actual  presence  of  the  spirochete  in  the 
lesions  of  tabes  gives  substantial  reason  for  antisyphilitic  medication. 
Numerous  French  and  German  writers  strongly  recommended  in- 
tensive mercurial  treatment  with  alleged  good  results  in  arresting 
or  improving  the  disease.  Intramuscular  injections  of  soluble  or  in- 
soluble preparations  of  mercury  are  used.  Brockhart'  thus  treated 
58  early  cases,  securing  improvement  in  33  and  recession  of  the  disease 
in  12.  Lemoine,  Devy,  and  Lerride  have  had  similar  results.  The 
author  feels  confident  that  he  has  arrested  optic  atrophy  in  several 
advanced  cases  by  this  method. 

Salvarsan,  with  or  followed  by  mercury,  may  be  used  as  long  as 
Wassermann's  blood  test  gives  a  positive  reaction.  The  intradural 
administration  of  neosalvarsan,  either  by  the  autoserum  method  of 
Swift  and  Ellis,  of  the  Rockfeller  Institute,  or  some  of  its  modifications, 
gives  little  hojie  of  more  efficiently  reaching  the  spirochetae  than  can 
be  done  by  intravenous  or  intramuscluar  methods.  In  rare  cases  any 
form  of  intensive  antisyphilitic  treatment  will  secure  negative  sero- 
logical reactions,  but  in  the  great  majority  no  amount  of  arsenical  or 
mercurial  treatment  by  any  or  all  methods  produces  this  desirable 
result.  As  long  as  the  blood  remains  Wassermann  positix'c  courses 
of  treatment  should  be  persistently  carried  out.  Thereafter,  guided 
by  the  condition  of  the  spinal  fluid,  periods  of  intensive  treatment 
should  be  employed  at  intervals  of  three  to  twelve  months,  depending 
upon  the  clinical  manifestations  and  the  general  results.  The  iodids 
are  not  recommended  or  used  by  the  author  at  any  stage  of  tabes. 

The  general  health,  with  all  the  conditions  of  hygiene,  good  air,  and 

a  proper  diet  that  pertains  to  it,  are  worthy  of  painstaking  attention. 

Not  only  does  a  good  general  state  tend  to  retard  the  acti\ityof  tabes, 

but  it  protects  the  jjatient  from  the  great  dangers  of  intercurrent  affec- 

'  '■  Monatsh.  fiir  praktische  Dermatol.,"  1902. 
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tions,  especially  of  the  acute  variety.  Tiie  patient  must  guard  against 
physical  strains  and  exhausting  effort  of  every  sort. 

Tiie  locfil  )u(fritlon  of  tlie  cord  and  spinal  apparatus  may  possibly  be 
improved  by  increasing  its  blood-supply.  This  may  be  mechanically 
effected  by  spinal  stretching.  It  is  not  desirable  to  carry  this  out,  as 
first  was  done,  by  hanging  in  the  Sayre  apparatus — a  proceeding  that  is 
attended  by  a  number  of  dangers.  It  can  he  effectively  accomplished 
by  having,  after  Benedict's  suggestion,  the  patient  fully  flexed  upon  him- 
self. Tourette  and  Chipanlt^  have  proved  that  the  lower  portion  of  tlie 
€ord  may  actually  be  stretclicd  l)y  the  forward  bending  of  the  trunk.  Care 
must  l>e  exercised  not  to  overstretch  the  patient  at  first,  as  the  thigli  and 
back  muscles  may  easily  be  severely  strained.  Gradually,  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two,  through  daily  seances,  tiie  full  body  flexion,  and  con- 
sequent extension  of  the  cord,  can  usually  be  attained  witliout  incon- 
venience. Tlie  flexed  posture  is  to  be  maintained  for  two  or  three  minutes 
only,  and  may  be  utilized  night  and  morning.  It  often  favorably  mcidi- 
fles  the  ligiitning  pains,  and  sometimes  increases  the  sexual  aptitude. 
The  stretching  is  accomplished  by  seating  the  patient  on  a  low  tal)l('  or 
on  tiie  floor,  witli  the  lower  limbs  extende<L  The  head  is  then  forcil)ly 
depressed  toward  the  knees,  which  are  not  allowed  to  l)end.  The  \)i»'\- 
tion  is  to  be  maintained  not  to  exceed  tw  >  minutes.  Patients,  after  a 
little  instruction,  can  carry  out  this  plan  themselves. 

Lonil  mm.'iiirt'.s  to  the  baci<,  sucii  as  deep  massage  and  verv  vigorous 
slajiping,  arc  of  similar  benefit  to  tlie  deeper  eireiilation.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  broad,  stmit  piece  of  leather  on  a  slidi't  handle  may  be  used  to 
vigorously  flagellate  the  back.  Its  similar  apj)lication  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  on  other  paresthetic  or  analgesic  regions  is  useful.  Counter- 
irritants  along  the  sj)ine  have  a  certain  value,  perhaps  only  an  insigni- 
fleaiit  one.  The  best  application  is  by  the  thcrnioeautery  of  Pacjueliii, 
repeated  every  seven  or  ten  days.  An  intense  white  heat  should  be 
used,  and  small  dots  quickly  and  lightly  made  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or 
two  over  the  jiortion  of  the  cord  ]>rincipally  affected.  Th(y  may  with 
propriety  be  extended  over  the  course  of  the  nerves  where  the  lightning 
jiains  discharge.  Six,  eight,  or  ten  such  cauterizations  may  be  followed 
lay  two  or  three  mouths'  rest,  and  then  repeated.  Cold  spinal  douches,  hot 
needle  douches,  or  steam  douches  to  the  back  are  of  comparable  utility. 

It  is  onlv  of  late  that  the  value  of  crc/cAsAs'  fiicl  prdrtirr  to  rct'stab- 
lish  coih-diuatiou  has  been  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  inactivity 
and  disuse  promptly  accentuate  the  loss  of  muscular  control.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  accom]ilisli  feats  of  strength,  and  all  strains  and  decided 
fatio-ue  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided.  Patients  must  be  encoui'aged  to 
faithfullv  and  intelligently  practise  such  movements,  motions,  and  steps 
as  are  particularlv  iineertaiii.  In  this  way  they  may  sometimes  he 
brought  to  stand  and  to  walk  with  closed  eyes  after  static  ataxia  has 
been  well  marked.  As  many  ataxics  experience  no  feeling  of  fatigue, 
watchfulness  on  the  jiart  of  the  physician  is  imperative.  It  is  a  point 
■of  ju-actical  importance  to  see  that  the  patients  have  proper  shoes  that 
supiKirt  the  yielding  and  frequently  badly  broken  tarsal  arch.    FrankeF 

'  "  Nouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpetriere,"  June,  1897. 

2  "The  Treatment  of  Tabetic  Ataxia."  Phila  ,  1902. 
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gives  the  following  exercises,  which  are  of  two  classes — those  performed  in 
and  those  performed  out  of  bed,  depending  on  the  patient's  helplessness  : 

In  bed,  the  patient  is  called  upon  to  flex,  extend,  abduct,  and  addnct 
each  leg  separately  and  then  l)oth  simultaneously.  The  knees  and  hips 
are  likewise  exercised.  The  patient  is  asked  to  place  the  heel  of  cue 
foot  on  the  big  toe  of  the  other  foot,  to  place  the  heel  upon  the  knee  of 
the  other  leg,  and  then  slowly  travel  along  the  ridge  of  the  tibia  toward 
the  ankle.  Exercises  are  made  alternately,  first  with  one  leg,  tlieu  with 
the  other,  -nith  open  and  with  closed  eyes.  These  exercises  are  atteni]ited 
over  and  over  again,  with  frequent  rests.  The  patient  is  encouraged  to 
persevere  until  he  succeeds. 

The  exercises  are  repeated  twice  a  day,  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and 
agaiu  a  half  hour  in  the  afternoon  if  the  patient's  condition  justifies  it. 

1.  Patient  is  placed  with  his  back  to  a  chair,  heels  together,  then 
seats  himself  slowly  in  the  chair,  and  is  then  made  to  rise  in  the  same 
careful  manner.  Xo  cane  is  used.  If  patient  can  not  stand,  an  attend- 
ant is  ^jlaced  on  either  side  to  support  him  if  necessary. 

2.  One  leg  is  placed  at  an  ordinary  walking  step  in  front  of  tlie 
other,  and  then  placed  with  great  exactness  back  into  its  original  posi- 
tion. Same  exercise  is  then  performed  with  other  leg.  The  patient,  if 
necessary,  supports  himself  by  a  cane  or  otherwise. 

3.  Walks  tliree  jiaces  slowly  and  with  precision. 

4.  Rest  in  standing  position,  one  foot  before  the  other ;  with  hands 
placed  akimbo  he  Hexes  his  knees  and  slowly  raises  himself  again. 

5.  Patient,  as  in  exercise  number  2,  advances  one  foot,  then  returns 
it  to  its  original  position,  and  then  places  it  one  stej)  l)ehind  the  other. 
This  exercise  is  usually  a  very  difficult  one,  requiring,  as  it  does,  a  great 
deal  of  balancing  power. 

6.  Walk  twenty  steps  as  in  exercise  number  .3. 

7.  Numlicr  2  performed  without  a  cane. 

8.  Stand  without  a  cane,  with  feet  placed  together  and  hands  on  hips. 

9.  Stand  without  a  cane,  feet  separated  ;  various  movements  with 
the  arms,  grasping  objects,  forcing  back  outstretched  hand  of  physi- 
cian, etc. 

1(1.  ^laintain  same  position  as  in  number  9,  flexing  trunk  forward, 
backwaixl,  to  the  rigiit,  and  to  the  left. 

11.  Exercise  numlier  9  witli  the  feet  together. 

12.  Exercise  number  10  with  feet  together. 

13.  AValk  along  a  painted  line  on  the  floor,  patient  supported  by  a 
cane. 

14.  Same  without  a  cane. 

Exercises  for  the  fingers  and  arms  are  also  employed^  based  on  the 
above-mentioned  principles. 

These  various  exercises  are  to  be  progressively  attempted  and  perse- 
vered in  as  coordinate  strength  improves.  They  may  then  be  gone  over 
again  with  closed  eyes  aided  by  a  cane  or  assistant,  then  without  aid. 
Fatigue,  however,  must  he  avoided.  In  advanced  cases  that  have  to  rely 
on  crutches,  a  tall  "walking-frame"  or  roller-crutch,  such  as  is  used 
for  children,  may  be  enq^loyed.  This  gives  support  under  the  arms 
and  enaliles  the  patient  to  exercise  the  legs.  Precise,  delicate  motions 
with  the  fingers  may  also  be  developed  in  the  same  way.     Tiie  employ- 
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ment  of  an  intelligent  masseur  has  given  good  results  in  some  instances, 
as  he  can,  In-  the  use  of  graduated  resistive  movements,  teach  the 
patient  precision  in  the  use  of  his  legs.  The  so-called  home  hicvcle 
trainer  has  also  given  some  assistance.  On  this  the  patient  can  pedal 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  mechanism  carries  his  feet  and  legs 
in  definite  curves. 

In  the  pre-ataxic  stage  the  patient  should  walk,  stand,  and  balance 
on  each  foot,  with  closed  eyes.  Daily  exercises  of  this  simple  character 
seem  notably  to  retard  the  appearance  of  locomotor  incoordination. 
Women  are  much  less  troubled  than  men  in  the  control  of  the  legs  and 
feet,  as  a  rule,  and  this  may  be  due  to  wearing  skirts,  which  jtrevents 
the  use  of  the  eyes  in  guiding  the  steps.  The  lack  of  ataxia  in  the  early 
blind  cases  is  also  significant  in  this  connection. 

Regarding  intenmf  medication  directed  to  the  sclerosis,  mcrcurv, 
arsenic,  silver,  chlorid  of  gold,  salts  of  zinc,  strychnin,  aconitin,  ati'upiii, 
and  a  multitude  of  others  may  Ijc  mcntirnied,  but  aside  fn)m  some  gen- 
eral tonic  properties  it  is  diificult  to  attribute  any  value  to  them.  Ergot, 
first  employed  against  a  hypothetical  chronic  inflammation  in  which  the 
sclerosis  was  supposed  to  consist,  has  ])r(ived  itself  of  some  value  in 
controlling  vesical  disturbance,  and  against  this  i'catun'  of  tabes  may  be 
employed,  with  precautions  to  avoid  ergotism.  Charcot's  plan  was  to  use 
it  the  first  three  days  of  every  week,  or  it  may  be  used  on  alternate 
weeks  for  one  or  two  months,  then  a  long  interval  and  a  repetitit)n.  It 
should  be  used  in  good-sized  doses  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Against  the  vcxical  veahnefc^,  especially  the  sphincteric  weakness,  the 
method  of  Brandt  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  of  ser- 
vice in  tabes.  The  movements  principally  useful  consist  of  having  the 
])atient,  while  lying  on  the  V)ack,  separate  and  adduct  the  knees  against 
resistance  from  two  to  twenty  times  twice  daily,  at  the  same  time  vigor- 
ously drawing  in  the  pelvic  tioor  and  body  outlets.  ^Massage  of  the 
perineal  muscles  may  be  hel])ful. 

For  the  painx  of  tabes  and  the  viscrntl  crises  morphin  is  sometimes 
retpiired,  but  the  physician  alone  should  administer  it,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  habit,  and  then  only  as  a  last  resort.  Ice,  hot  :ipplica- 
tious,  sinapisms,  and  the  coal-tar  sedatives  should  be  first  thoroughly 
tried.  Of  the  synthetic  preparations,  phenacetin  and  aspirin  seem  the 
most  efficient.  Blisters  and  the  calitery  to  the  painful  region  and  over 
the  corresjionding'  jtortion  of  the  cord  are  sometimes  jiromptly  helpful, 
but  must  be  used  with  circumspection,  as  healing  is  often  faulty.  Re- 
section of  the  jiosterior  roots  of  the  seventh  to  tenth  dorsal  nerves  in 
otherwise  unmanageable  cases  of  continuous  gastric  crises  have  been 
favorablv  reported  bv  Foerster  and  Kiittner,  Bruns  and  Sauerbruch,  and 
also  in  this  conntrv.  Similar  operations  may  be  considered  as  a  last 
resort  in  critical  attacks  elsewhere  situated. 

Tabetic  joints  are  best  let  alone.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  cutting 
operations,  and  verv  little  by  fixation  ajiparatns  except  such  as  enable 
tlie  ])atient  to  walk.  Perforating  ulcer  is  sometimes  cured  by  stretching 
the  nerve  to  the  part. 

Cystitis  must  be  guarded  against.  If  it  develops,  it  must  l)e  carefully 
combated,  and  self-catheterization  may  have  to  be  taught  the  patient. 
Urotropin   in  ten-grain  doses,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  may  be  employed 
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for  indefinite  periods  to  keep  the  urine  aseptic  and  prevent  cystitis,  but 
sometimes  irritates  the  kiduevs. 

The  wnnacjcment  of  fhe  iiulividiial  -will  often  l)e  found  as  difficult  as 
that  of  the  disease.  He  must  not  expect  too  nuich,  liut  the  ])h\>ician 
must  remember  tliat  he  is  human,  and  do  what  lie  can  to  encouraoe  and 
cheer  him  in  the  face  of  his  distressing  affliction,  and  to  insure  his  faith- 
ful attention  to  tlie  numerous  small  and  exacting  details  of  treatment. 

The  appearance  of  any  active  syphilitic  process  demands  prompt 
recurrence  to  specific  treatment. 

COMBINED  SCLEROSES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD, 

Occurring,  perhaps,  as  frequently  as  tabes,  many  cases  of  or- 
ganic cord-disease  present  symptoms  referable  to  the  sinniltaueous  in- 
volvement of  the  lateral  and  the  posterior  columns,  which  are  found 
sclerosed  in  widely  varying  proportion.  This  condition  is  termed  ataxic 
paraplegia  Ijy  Gowers,  progressive  spastic  ataxia  by  Dana,  and  is  known 
variously  as  posterolateral  sclerosis,  combined  posterior  and  lateral  scle- 
rosis, and  combined  tabes,  or  sometimes  as  spasmodic  tabes.  Some  cases 
show  a  tolerably  definite  limitation  of  the  sclerosis,  suggesting  a  sys- 
tematic degeneration,  but  usually  it  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  physio- 
logical tracts  of  the  cord.  For  the  most  part  the  lesions  are  within  the 
posterior  half  of  tlie  cord's  cros.s-section,  and  are  commonly  emliraced  in  the 
posterior  arterial  field  (see  p.  345  and  Fig.  12fi) .  r)ccasionally  the  lesion  also 
encroaches  upon  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cord  in  front,  which  belongs 
to  the  anterior  arterial  field.  The  symptoms  are  dominated  by  ataxia  and 
spasticity,  and  the  tendency  is  progressively  toward  paraplegic  helplessness. 
Etiology. — The  causes  of  combined  sclerosis  are  numerous.  It  must 
be  at  once  recognized  that  this  extensive  symptom  group  is  frequently 
a  secondary  cord-process:  (1)  In  a  certain  small  number  of  ca.ses, 
primarily  tabetic,  a  diffu.se  myelitis  also  invades  the  lateral  tracts;  (2)  it 

is  found  more  frequently  in 
general  paresis  than  are  lesions 
entirely  confined  to  the  pos- 
terior columns;  (3)  a  diffu.se 
myelitis  gives  ri.se  to  ascending 
and  descending  degenerations 
that  furnish  a  posterolateral 
sclerosis;  (4)  leptomeningitis 
may  entail  a  marginal  myelitis 
that  invades  the  periphery  of 
the  cord  and  principally  affects 
its  posterior  half;  (5)  vascular 
lesions,  affecting  principally 
the  posterior  field,  induce  a 
sclerosis  in  the  posterior  and 
lateral  tracts ;  (6)  pellagra  some- 
times causes  a  combined  pos- 
terolateral sclerosis;  (7)  t(jxic 
conditions,  as  in  the  pernicious  anemias,  may  cause  it ;  (8)  the  postero- 
lateral sclerosis  may  be  evidence  of  an  embryonic  deficiency  as  in 
Friedreicli's  ataxia. 


Fig.  196. — Cotubineti  posterolateral  sclerosis.  Scheme 
showing  usual  area  of  eor<l-change  liniited  to  the  pos- 
terior arterial  tield  of  the  cord  (liiissaud). 
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There  is  frequently  a  history  of  antecedent  syphilis  or  one  of  expo- 
sure to  cold,  traiuiiatisin,  concussion,  or  nuiscular  strains.  Sometimes 
acute  infections  lead  to  it.  It  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in 
females,  and  usually  appears  Ijetween  twenty-five  and  forty  years  of  age. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  sclerosis  implicates  both  the  lateral  and 
posterior  columns,  but  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  with  greater 
intensity.  The  columnn  of  (joll,  usually  commencing  above  the  lumliar 
enlargement,  are  degenerated  to  the  medulla.  The  cohnnns  of  Burdnch 
are  also  affected  mainly  above  the  lumbar  enlargement,  but  less  in- 
tensely, and  the  root-zone  usually  escapes.  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
is,  as  a  rule,  partially  affected,  its  inner  portion  being  customarily 
spared.  Its  lesion  is  slight  in  the  cervical  region,  and  increases  in  the 
lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  cord.  The  direct  pt/ramidal 
tract  is  only  affected  when  the  lesions  are  intense  in  the  upper  cervical 
region,  and  even  then  but  slightly.  The  direct  cerebellar  tract  is  always 
intensely  affected.  The  asceniling  tract  of  Goircrs  sometimes  escapes, 
sometimes  is  partially  affected.  The  f/rai/  svhstance  is  usually  intact. 
Rarely  the  anterior  cornual  cells  or  those  of  tlie  posterior  horn  or  of 
Clarke's  column  may  be  .slightly  modified. 

The  sclerotic  areas  differ  from  the  degenerated  portions  of  a  tabetic 
cord  in  presenting  livjicrtrojihicd  axes-cylinders,  many  spider-cells,  and 
notable  changes  in  the  l)lood-vessels.  The  alteration  in  the  nervous 
tissue  is  also  jiroportionate  to  the  vascular  lesions  and  most  intense  in 
their  neighborhood.  Occasionally  a  chronic  meningitis  is  present. 
Cranial  nucleat  involvement  has  been  found  in  some  cases. 

To  sum  up,  the  lesion  is  of  a  myelitic  character  rather  than  that  of 
a  pure  parenchymatous  Wallerian  degeneration.  It  affects  the  posterior 
colunnis  from  the  lower  dorsal  area  upward  and  the  lateral  tri  cts  from 
the  cervical  region  downward  in  increasing  intensity,  jireciselv  as  do 
secondary  degenerations.  The  lesion  is  indiscriminate  in  localization 
and  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  arterial  su]i])ly  of  the  part. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  conil)ined  scleroses  are  those 
of  spastic  paraplegia  and  locomotor  ataxia  variously  combined  and 
as.sociated.  One  case  shows  a  preponderance  of  ataxia,  another  of  spas- 
ticity, dejiendiug  upon  the  distribution  and  intensity  of  the  lesion  in 
the  ])osterior  or  lateral  colunnis  and  upon  its  vertical  extent.  Ijcsions 
of  tliese  tracts  give  us,  on  the  part  of  the  po.sterior  columns,  incoordi- 
nation, an  ataxic  gait,  Rombci-g's  sign,  diminished  or  lo.st  reflexes,  lan- 
cinating pains,  anesthesias  and  paresthesias,  ocular  symjitoms,  vesical  and 
genital  derangements,  etc.  Related  to  the  lesion  of  the  lateral  tracts 
we  have  exaggeration  of  tendon  reflexes,  foot-clonus,  Babin^ki's  toe- 
sign,  motor  enfeeblement,  cramps,  spasm.s,  and  the  spastic  gait.  By 
their  association  in  posterolateral  sclerosis  we  usually  find  ataxia  and 
S])astic  weakness,  with  increased  tendon  reflexes,  well  marked  in  the 
lower  limbs,  less  pronounced  in  the  upper  e.xtremitie.*,  and  cranial-nerve 
symptoms  are  seldom  entirely  absent. 

The  omd  of  the  disease,  when  not  due  to  a  diffuse  myelitis  of  more 

or  less  acute  character,  is  insidious.     One  of  the  earliest  complaints  is 

that  of  i)ecoming  rradily  tired  in  walking,  the  leg'i  feeling  heavv  and  weak. 

Some  ata.ria  .soon  presents  itself,  as  is  shown  by  the  unstuitle  station  with 
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closed  eyes,  or  difficulty  in  turning  or  walking  under  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  knee-je?-!:^  will  be  found  increased  in  activity  and  amplitude. 
The  cidancous  reflexes  may  he  increased  or  diminished.  The  eremader 
is  usually  inactive.  3Iuycular  ireahiess  can  be  easily  detected.  The 
muscles  do  not  lose  their  contours  and  are  often  firm  to  the  touch,  but 
are  incapable  of  strong  contraction.  The  ataxia  increases ;  the  gait  be- 
comes very  uncertain,  with  a  tendency  to  sprawling,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  spastic,  so  that  the  feet  are  not  readily  brought  forward,  and 
they  may  be  shaken  by  clonus,  which  is  often  easily  developed  in  the 
calf  and  rectus  femoris  muscles.  Some  vesical  urakness  is  very  com- 
monly encountered,  and  loss  of  sexual  appetite  is  frequent,  though  erec- 
tions and  even  painful  priapism  may  annoy  the  patient. 

Sensor)/  siinijjt(i)ns  are  much  less  common,  and  when  present  are  ex- 
tremely slight  as  compared  with  tal>es.  Instead  of  lightning  pains  we 
find  dull  (whes,  usually  in  the  thighs  and  small  of  the  back  and  over  the 
sacrum.  Paresthetic  sensations  arc  not  imconnnon,  but  actual  anesthesia 
or  any  considerable  Ijlunting  of  tactile  sensation  is  very  rare.  The 
girdle  pain  is  occasionally  present.  Visceral  crises  are  not  common,  and 
are  not  severe  when  they  do  occur.  Rectal  and  vesical  tenesmus  and 
painful  cramps  in  the  legs  at  night  are  sometimes  the  source  of  much 
complaint,  and  the  corresponding  sphincters  may  be  impaired  in  excep- 
tional cases.  There  is  often  inaljility  to  satisfactorily  empty  tiie  bladder 
and  bowels.      Urinary  retention  may  then  lead  to  ei/stitis. 

The  upper  extremities  almost  invariably  show  an  exaggeration  of  the 
tendon  reflexes,  and  some  rigidity  and  weakness  is  not  infrequent.  An 
exaggerated  jair-jerl:  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  most  instances. 
Tremulous  ticitchiiie/s  in  the  tongue  and  face  are  not  rare,  and  speech 
may  l3e  thickened  slightly,  even  in  the  cases  not  associated  with  paretic 
dementia.  Pupillary  symptoms  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  light-reflex 
is  rarely  lost  when  accommodative  contraction  persists.  Inequalities 
of  the  pupils,  irregularities  of  outline,  and  sluggishness  of  motility  to 
various  stinudi  are  frequently  noted.  The  mental  state  is  ordinarily 
normal,  but  there  may  be  some  loss  of  memory,  dependent  mainly  on 
lack  of  concentration  and  attention.  Prolonged  mental  application  is 
usually  impossible. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  paresis  in  the  legs  and  the  spasticity 
increase.  The  static  ataxia  is  exaggerated  actually  and  also  by  the 
increased  weakness.  Finally,  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  and  the 
spastic  ataxia  becomes  marked  in  the  arms.  The  paraplegic  state  is  thus 
induced,  but  sensory  disturbance,  as  a  rule,  is  insignificant  to  the  last. 

Course. — While  the  disea^^e  is  pjror/ressive  it  is  much  less  rapid  in  its 
course  than  tabes,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  never  become  entirely 
unable  to  walk.  Of  itself  it  rarely  causes  death.  Bedsores,  cystitis, 
and  kidney  disease  are  the  chief  dangers.  Intercurrent  affections  neces- 
sarily find  victims  in  these  devitalized  subjects.  The  cases  that  com- 
mence as  tabes  or  as  myelitis  present  features  referable  to  their  origin. 
Early  loss  of  knee-jerks,  the  presence  of  girdle  pains,  anesthesias, 
analgesias,  or  joint-lesions  with  spastic  features  in  the  upper  spinal 
levels  are  probably  due  to  myelitic  extension  from  a  posterior  sclerosis. 
Those  presenting  rajiid  onset  and  girdle  features  and  localized  atrophies 
are  usually  attributable  to  diffuse  myelitis. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diafjnosis  of  progressive  spastic  ataxia,  which  is 
the  best  descriptive  name  for  this  symptom  group,  depends  upon  the 
muscular  weakness,  the  ataxia,  the  spasticity,  and  the  jirogressiveness  of 
the  disease.  In  early  stages  when  the  ataxia  is  prominent  it  is  usually 
mistaken  for  tahef!,  but  the  muscular  weakness,  the  increased  reflexes, 
the  insignificant  sensory  disturbance,  the  absence  of  girdle  pains,  and 
visceral  crises  should  at  once  difl'erentiate  it.  In  later  stages  when  the 
paraplegic  features  are  preeminent  the  ataxia  is  lost  in  the  motor  extinc- 
tion, but  a  history  of  it  can  usually  be  obtained.  Transverse  or  focal 
lesions  are  now  sometimes  thought  of.  The  sensory  integrity  and  the 
presence  of  symptoms  in  the  arms  and  in  the  cranial  nerves  should  serve 
to  exclude  such  limited  lesions.  The  family  afa.vias  present  a  somewhat 
similar  symptomatology,  and  the  cord-lesion  has  al)out  the  same  distribu- 
tion. The  familial  features,  the  nystagmus  and  articular  distuibance, 
its  occurrence  in  early  life,  and  in  the  lype  of  Friedreich  the  ai)scnt 
patellar  reflex,  should  make  the  diagnosis  plain.  Orchrllar  tumor  can 
induce  ataxia,  increased  knee-jerks,  and  weakness  in  the  legs,  but  also 
usually  has  V(jmiting,  occii)ital  ])ain,  choked  disc,  and  retracted  liead,  and 
may  have  forced  attitudes  or  movements  to  <listingui>ii  it. 

Prognosis. — Tiie  slowly  progressive  tendeiuy  of  the  disease  has 
been  suftieiently  insisted  upon.  Stationary  periods,  or  those  com])ara- 
tivcly  so,  are  very  common,  and  even  imjirovement  in  the  individual 
features  of  some  cases  arc  not  infr<'(|uent.  Complete  relief,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  is  an  impossibility,  and  tiie  onward  courM;  of  tlii'  ]iar(tic  and 
spastic  features  is  taken  up  sooner  or  later.  Mental  disturbance,  while 
uncommon,  may  appear  and  paretic  dementia  ensue.  Every  case  is  to 
be  judged  by  itself.  The  ra])idity  or  slowness  of  development  in  the 
early  years  of  the  m;dady  is  likely  to  mark  it  througiiout.  As  ali-eady 
indicated,  only  a  small  ])ortion  of  the  cases  reach  al)soliite  hcliili-i^iiess. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  case  of  progressive  s]>astic  ataxia 
will  be  modified  by  its  variety  and  origin.  ^\'hen  secondary  to  tabes, 
the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  that  disease.  ^Vhen  syphilis  is  admitted 
or  can  be  determined  by  examinations  of  the  blood  and  spinal  fluid, 
continuous  antisy])lii]itic  treatment  must  be  pursued,  guided  by  the 
blood  tests.  Counterirritation  over  the  spine,  spinal  stretching,  and 
exercises  to  reestablish  coortlinate  motor  control  are  valuable.  Thermic 
baths,  and  hydrotherapy  generally,  here  find  a  very  useful  application. 
As  a  rule,  the  use  of  hot  douches,  sprays,  and  baths  lessen  the  spasticity, 
but  in  rare  cases  cold  to  the  back  has  the  better  eft'ect.  Massage  of  the 
muscles  and  graduated  exercises  are  important,  but  the  fatigne  point 
sliould  be  carefully  estimated  and  never  exceeded.  To  this  end  the 
paretic  features  are  the  guide,  and  the  sensation  of  fatigue  the  criterion. 
Owing  to  the  hypercxcitability  of  tlie  reflexes,  massage  sometimes  is 
not  well  borne.  General  measures  looking  to  the  physical  health  and 
the  mental  quietude  of  these  patients  add  to  their  comfort  and  to  the 
length  of  life.  The  bladder  condition  should  receive  constant  watch- 
fulness, as  a  high  degree  of  retention  may  de\-elop  without  attracting 
the  patient's  nt)tice. 
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COMBINED  CORD-LESIONS  IN  ANEMIAS  AND  CACHEXIAS. 

NuiiiH'  was  the  first  to  ilfinonstratL'  (K^cidcd  changes  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  cases  of  pernicious  anemia.  Soniewliat  similar  changes  in  the  retina 
were  well  known,  and  apparently  identical  degenerations  take  place  in 
the  brain.  This  observer  found  degenerative  changes  in  the  cords  of 
ten  out  of  seventeen  cases  of  pernicious  anemia  though  svmptoms  refer- 
able to  the  cord  had  been  obser\'ed  in  but  two.     The  changes  are  prin- 


lig.  la?. 


Fig.  VM. 


Fig,  199. 

Figs.  197,  198,  and  199. — Sections  from  three  spinal  cords  sbowinf,'  degenerations  dne  to  pernicious 

anemia  (BilliiigsJ. 

cipally  located  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cord,  and  show  a  decided 
tendency  to  mainly  affect  the  posterior  half,  giving  rise  to  a  group  of 
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symptoms  referable  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  traets.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  the  anterior  portion  ol'  the  cord-  and  even  the  gray 
matter  is  involved.  By  experimentally  induced  anemia  in  tlie  brain 
and  cord  Massaro,  Sciciliano,  and  Soukhanoff' have  demonstrated  similar 
cellular  changes  in  animals.  Teichmueller,  Minnich,  Lieiitheim,  in  Ger- 
many, Russell,  Batten,  Collier,  in  England,  Dana,  Putnam,  Riggs,  and 
Billings,  in  this  country,  among  many  others,  have  not  only  confirmed 
Nonne's  findings,  but  broadened  the  general  field  of  known  degenerative 
conditions  secondary  to  depraved  physical  states.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  the  cord  changes  are  due  to  a  toxic  process, 
secondary  to  many  seriousl\'  debilitating  systemic  conditions,  acting 
up(m  a  nervous  system  of  deficient  attributes,  shown  either  by  a  niarkeil 
neurotic  heredity  or  by  general  physical  defects. ^  The  operation  of  the 
toxic  process  is  apparently  by  wa>'  of  the  vascular  apparatus,  giving  rise 
to  hemorrhagic  or  interstitial  changes  resulting  in  more  or  less  sclerotic 
transformation. 

\y(imen  are  affected  nearly  three  times  as  f're(|iiently  as  men. 

Symptoms  usually  aj)pear  after  the  age  of  thirty,  most  commoidy  in 
the  fourth  decade  of  life.  In  addition  to  the  featiu-es  of  the  anemias 
and  cachexias  and  the  coiiditions  arising  from  these  states,  there  is  often 
a  decided  mental  irritability.  Atro))hy  of  the  optic  nerve  has  been 
observed  in  some  instances.      Epileptiform  attacks  have  occurred. 

Tile  symptoms  referable  to  the  spinal  cord  are  those  of  ataxia,  spas- 
ticity, and  weakness,  variously  r(}nil)ined,  giving  rise,  as  a  rule,  to 
an  ataxic  paraplegia  similar  to  that  described  in  the  foregoing  section. 
Early  in  tiie  disorder  the  tendency  is  to  increased  reflexes,  which  later 
tend  to  subside  or  may  enlirelv  disa|)pear  or  persist.  In  some  cases  the 
knee-jerk  is  lost  early.  Girdle  sensations  arc  not  uncommon.  Pares- 
thcsi;B  occur  from  the  fuvt  and  are  persistent.  Neuralgias  are  conunon. 
SI)  that  midtiple  neuritis  is  often  suspected.  Bed-sores,  cystitis,  and 
sphincteric  palsy  may  be  encountered  in  terminal  states  exceptionally. 

The  duration  of  the  disorder  is  variable.  ^Sfanv  cases  reach  a  pro- 
found degree  of  exhaustion  before  the  cord  symptoms  develop,  in  which 
case  they  are  likely  to  rapidly  attain  a  severe  grade.  In  otiier  instances 
paresthesia,  increased  rt'Hcxes,  and  motor  weakness  come  on  insidicjusly 
and  endure  for  a  numi)er  of  j'ears,  the  general  ])hysical  state  being 
relatively  but  little  impaired.  In  a  general  way  tliese  cases  last  from 
one  to  live  years,  tiie  tendency  being  steadilv  for  the  worse,  tlioU'di 
slight  remissions  may  be  encountered.  In  some  instances  the  paralytic 
and  sensory  disturbance  becomes  rather  rapidlv  crreater  in  the  lower 
extremities  and  steadily  mounts  upward  like  an  ascending  mvelitis  or 
may  advance  and  recede  many  times.  The  ultimate  outcome  is  almost  in- 
variably fatal,  and  the  jirogno.-is  depends  maiidy  upon  the  systemic  state. 

Tile  treatment  is  that  of  the  anemia  or  uu(lerlying  cachexia,  the 
secondary  toxic  conditions,  and  the  resulting  changes  in  the  cord.  In 
tile  pernicious  tyjies  of  anemia  the  use  of  the  newer  arsenical  prepara- 
tions, particularly  the  cacodylate  of  sodimn  and  neosalvarsan,  can  be 
recomnieiuk'il.  Normal  salt  solution  by  the  drop  method  into  the  bowel 
or  by  hypodermoclysis  increases  the  volume  of  fluids  in  the  circula- 
tion, washes  the  blood,  and  favors  elimination  of  toxins.  The  disabili- 
iPutiiiini  ami  Taylor,  "Jour,  of  Mont,  and  Xorv.  Di.s.,"  Jan.,  1901. 
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ties  arising  from  iinohement  of  the  cortl  have  to  be  met  by  gymnastics, 
exercises,  and  massage. 

FAMILY   ATAXIA 

In  1S61  Friedreich  reported  several  cases  of  ataxia  occurring  in  the 
children  of  one  family.  They  presented,  among  many  symptoms,  the 
loss  of  the  patellar  reflex,  incoordination  of  all  four  extremities,  nys- 
tagmus, disturbauce  of  articulation,  and  a  progressive  tendency  to  hclp- 
lessuess.  Similar  cases  have  since  been  reported  in  every  country,  until 
hundreds  may  be  collected  from  the  literature.  In  some  instances  the 
disease  is  found  to  appear  in  several  generations,  but,  ordinarily,  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  family,  and  usually  appears  before  adolescence. 
To  the  symptom  group  presented  by  these  cases  the  name  oi'  Friedreich's 
dkease,  or  Friedreich'' s  aku-ia,  has  been  given. 

In  1880  Fraser  ^  reported  a  series  of  cases  extending  through  sev- 
eral generations,  marked  liy  the  same  symptoms  as  occur  in  Friedreich's 
group,  excepting  that  the  reflexes  were  increased  and  ankle-clonus  some- 
times present.      Noune,  in  1891,  reported  a  similar  family,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  features  in  which  the  cases  falling  under  his  observation 
differed  from  the   Friedreich  variety,  and  especially  the  fact  that  they 
developed  later  in  life, — namely,  during  or  after  adolescence, — and  that 
they  frequently  showed  visual  defects  and  optic  atrophy.      Early  exam- 
inations of  Friedreich's  form  discovered  spinal  sclerosis,  embracing  the 
posterolateral  area  throughout  the  cord,  and  a  cord  of  diminutive  size 
in  some  instances.      To  this,  in  some  cases,  is  added  an  undersized  cere- 
bellum and  cranial-nerve  lesions.     In  one  of  Nonne's  cases  only  an  ex- 
treme   smallness   of   the    cerebelUun    and  cord  was  found.     Switalski^ 
reports  a  case  showing  diminutive  proportions  in  cord  and  cerebellura, 
degenerations  of  Goll's  columns,  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  Gowers'  tract 
and  some  atro])hy  of  the  anterior  horn  cells.      The  cerebellum  showed 
a  diminished  nuuiber  of  convolutions,  separated  by  deep  fissures,  and  a 
paucity  of  white  substance.      A  family  very  similar  to  those  of  Fraser 
and  Nonne  was  reported  by  Sanger  Brown,'  and  autopsy  on  three  of  his 
cases  showed  no  gross  cerebellar  defect.*     Transition  cases  ^    are  being 
observed  that  furnish  every  intermediate  variety  between  the  spinal 
cases  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cerebellar  cases  on  the  other.     For  the 
latter  group  Marie  has  used  the  descriptive  designation  pseudoataxie  cere- 
belleuse,  and  hereditary  cerebellar  ataxia.     Senator"  sees  in  Friedreich's 
ataxia  only  the  manifestations  of  teratological  cerebellar  and  spinal  defect. 
In  the  cases  of   Nonne  and  others  marked  by  cerebellar  atrophy,  or, 
more  probably,  cerebellar  agenesis,  the  same  origin  is  apparent,  and  the 
variety  of  clinical  cases  and  anatomical  findings  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  location  of  the  principal  defect.     Gordon  Holmes  in  a  careful  review 
of  the  subject,'  basing  his  groups  upon  definite  and  carefully  investigated 
cases  which  have  been  properly  examined  post  mortem,  suggests  the 
following  classification:   (1)  Primary  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the 
cerebellum.     (2)   Olivo-ponto-cerebellar   atrophy.     (.3)    Degeneration  of 
the  spino-cerebellar  tracts,  the  cerebellum  being  normal  or  small  only. 
(4)  Congenital  smallness  of  the  central  nervous  system  with  cerebellar 

1  "Glasgow  Med.  Jour.,"  1880.  '  "Nouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpet.,"  Sept.,  1901. 

3  "Brain,"  1892.  <  IbiJ.,  1897. 

^  Haushalter,  "Rev.  de  Med.,"  189.5.     «  "Berlin,  klin.  Wochens.,"  1893. 

'  "Brain,"  No.  120,  1907.  — 
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symptoms.  The  familial  and  hereditary  features  of  these  cases  at  once 
declare  their  embryonic  character  and  origin.  The  portions  of  the  cord 
that  undergo  sclerotic  changes  are  precisely  those  which  are  last  to  develop 
and  become  myelinated,  only  reaching  completion  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  or  in  the  tenth  month. 

Etiology. — The  most  important  etiological  feature  of  the  family 
ataxias  is  their  embryological  nature.  Why  a  motlier  should  give  birth  to 
several  children  with  defective  nervous  structures  or  other  teratological 
defects  it  is  impo.ssible  to  say,  th<jugh  phthisis  and  other  exhausting 
caclicxise  have  presented  in  some  of  these  parents.  As  is  common  in 
fandlial  nervous  diseases,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  preponderance  of 
males,  and  the  transmission  is  usually  by  the  female  line.  Both  of 
these  points  are  illustrated  in  the  genealogical  diagram  of  Brriwn's  cases 
(Fig.  200).  In  a  given  family  there  is  fre<|Uently  noted  a  tendency  for 
the  disease  to  be  manifest  at  a  progressively  earlier  age  in  successive 
children.  The  .symptoms  are  likely  to  appear  at  the  developmental 
periods  of  life.  In  some  cases  they  are  congenitally  evident  ;  in  others 
the  first  or  secon<l  dentition,  the  ages  of  puberty,  adolescence,  and  com- 
plete adult  sexual  differentiation  and  reproductive  ability  seem  to  m;ike 
demands  that  the  tlefective  neural  apparatus  can  not  meet,  and  there- 
after retrogrades.  In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  appears  late  in  life. 
Friedreich's  type  usually  occurs  before  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  heredit;iry 
cerebellar  ataxia,  or  jMarie's  forin,  after  pubescence.  In  manv  cases, 
especially  in  children,  and,  therefore,  usually  in  Friedreich's  variety,  the 


Fig.  200.— F.Tiiiily  tree  of  horedit.Try  .itaxia,  reported  by  r>r.  Sanger  Brown.  Explanation  of 
diagram:  Shadeii  inelosures  indieali' hereditary  ataxia.  Squares  indicate  males ;  circles  females.  Tl»e 
Diinihers  (o  tlu'  left  refer  to  the  cases  in  Brown's  paper  ;  the  first  number  to  the  right,  the  age  at  death 
or  the  present  age.     f  indicates  deceased.     The  last  number  indicates  the  age  at  onset. 

occurrence  of  an  infectious  fever  appears  to  precipitate  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  cord-lesions  correspond  to  those  of 
the  combined  scleroses  and  occupy  the  posterior  arterial  field  of  the  cord's 
cross-section.  The  embrvonic  vulnerability  of  this  portion  of  the  cord  mav 
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serve  to  locate  the  lesions  in  these  instances  in  the  lower  levels  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  vascular  supply  and  the  action  of  toxic  factors. 
Morbid  Anatomy.— The  morbid  anatomy  of  these  family  ataxias 
varies  us  the  case  corresponds  to  the  spinal  or  the  cerebellar  type.  The 
cases  that  conform  strictly  to  Friedreich's  si/ndrome  show  a  podcrolnteral 
sckrositi  analogous  in  distribution  to  that  of  progressive  spastic  ataxia. 
There  is  a  decided  sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  (roll  and  Bnrdaeh,  with 
shrinking  of  the  cord  in  this  region  throughout  its  entire  length.  There 
is  sclerosis  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  of  doircrs'  tract,  of  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract,  of  Lissaiier's  tract,  and  frequently  atrophy  of  the  cells  of 
Clarke's  column.  The  posterior  horn  and  its  cells  are  shrunken  and  in 
rare  cases  the  anterior  cornual  cells  are  degenerate<l.  iNIaric  insists  tliat 
the  changes  in  tiie  pyramidal  tract  are  confined  to  the  fibers  related  to  the 
direct  cerebellar  tracts  and  Gowers'  tracts,  and  do  not  directly  affect  tiie 
upper  motor  neurons.  The  portions  of  tiie  cord  that  last  develop  are 
thus  affected  by  the  retrogressive  changes  of  the  malady.  As  a  rule, 
the  c/>rd  is  undersized  and  may  present  only  two-thirds  of  its  usual 
thickness.  In  a  few  cases,  notably  that  of  Menzel,  the  medulla  and 
cerebellum  were  also  reduced  in  size  and  degeneration  has  been  traced 
into  the  cerebrum.      The  posterior  roots  and  (/anr/lia  are  usually  uornial. 


^^r^^    .^^^^^^^ 


FiR.  201. — Dorsal  cord-section  in  Friedreich's  disease,  sliowing  distribution  and  relative  intensity  of 

sclerotic  changes  (Marie). 

Rennie,^  however,  found  degeneration  of  posterior  root-fibers,  and  pos- 
terior root-zones.  The  cranial  nerves  are  generally  spared  in  the  .spinal 
variety,  but  the  hypoglossus  and  optic  ner\'es  ha\-e  been  found  diseased. 
The  cerebellar  form,  in  the  few  cases  on  record,  has  presented  atrophy 
of  the  cerebellum,  as  in  Fraser's  ca.se,  in  one  of  Nonne's,  in  Switalski's, 
and  in  Holmes'  case.^  This  is  absent  in  Brown's  cases,  but  the  cerebellar 
tracts  in  the  cord  were  involved.  This  cerebellar  atrophy  is  said  not  to  be 
sclerotic.  The  gray  substance  is  aljnormally  thin,  Purkinje's  cells  are  few 
in  number  and  undersized,  the  white  matter  is  less  voluminous  than  usual, 
and  the  weight  of  the  organ  is  reduced  a  third  or  a  half.  The  cord  in  the.se 
cases  of  Marie's  type  is  undersized,  but  shows  no  sclerotic  degenerations. 
There  appears  to  be  a  pure  genetic  poverty  of  fibers,  or  else  they  have 
disappeared,  leaving  no  trace.  In  Brown's  ca.ses,  as  reported  by  Meyer 
and  later  by  Barker,^  there  was  degeneration  in  the  dorsolateral  cere- 
bellar tract  and  degeneration  in  the  gray  and  white  matter  of  the  cord, 
medulla,  and  cerebellum.     Optic  atrophy  is  not  infrequent. 

1  "Br.  Med.  Jour.,"  .July  1.5,  1899.  -  "Brain,"  1907,  No.  120. 

'  "Decennial  Pub.,  Univer.-^ity  of  Chicago,"  1903. 
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symptoms. — The  motor  symptoms  are  the  most  prominent.  They 
commence  with  clumsiness,  especially  in  walking.  The  child  stumbles 
over  every  trifle  and  becomes  more  and  more  unsteady  on  its  feet. 
Later  the  gait  is  stagj^cring  and  drunken  in  its  uncertainty.  Ata.ria 
marks  every  movement  and  position,  but  there  is  no  rigidity  even  in 
the  cases  presenting  increased  reflexes.  All  movements  are  clearly 
intentional,  though  clumsily  executed,  and  have  tor  their  purpose  to 
maintain  the  insecure  equiliV)rium.  //*  standing  the  body  is  constantlv 
swaying,  and  shuffling  steps  in  various  directions  are  frequentlv  taken 
to  maintain  the  balance.  \Vith  closed  eyes  the  difticultics  of  the  station 
and  gait  are  not  notably  increased,  and  there  is  jtraitically  no  lo.ss  of 
the  muncii/ar  seniie,  only  an  ataxic  incoordination  in  executing  move- 
ments. Frequently  coarse,  rhythmic,  trembling  or  jn-hji  mnrfmctit.s  are 
made  on  attempts  to  use  the  extremities,  and  at  rest  often  a  fliiger 
or  the  wrist,  shoulder,  elbow,  head,  or  lower  extremitv  is  moved  or 
t\vitche(l  in  a  spasmodic  manner.  SneJi  movements  are  fre<|Uentlv  seen 
in  tlie  face,  es])eeially  w  lien  tlie  patient  begins  to  talk  or  when  some  emo- 
tional expression  is  called  out.      Ordinarily,  complete  su]iport  of  ihe  part 

1  2  3 


Jl 

A. 

^ 

iig.  202.— .\|i:itliulK'  (M\n  in   I'ri.ilriRli's  atax/.i,     1,  o.  F.,  eiflit  yurs  cil.l,  aff.-.li-.l  one  year;  2,  V.  F., 
seveulteu  years  old,  alleL-Ifd  ILree  yeais  ;  .i,  K.  i-'..  Iwoiily  years  uld,  atleeu-d  Ii\e  years. 

or  its  complete  rest  cau.ses  them  to  cease.  The  head,  in  a  similar  way, 
noils  ill  <ii\r  direction  or  another,  and  may,  in  late  cases,  roll  around  on 
the  shoul<lers  as  if  artieidated  with  ball  and  socket.  As  the  ]iatient 
sits,  the  body  may  also  sway  about  al)ove  the  hi])s.  An  examination 
of  the  mn.'«-iil(ir  strength  flnds  it  iiut  slightly  reduced,  and  elearlv  indicates 
that  there  is  no  serious  paralytic  state  jiresent.  The  nmscles  do  not 
waste  except  in  cases  of  long  standing,  and  then  only  rarely  and  mainly 
about  the  shoulders  and   hands. 

The  sensory  symptoms  have  usually  been  given  little  attention 
becau.se  the  superflcial  elements  of  touch  are  not  much  modifled.  A 
careful  study  of  sensation  in  2U  cases  by  P.  W.  Saunders'  brings  out 
the  important  fact  that  the  elements  of  sensibility  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  coiidu(  ted  through  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  are  con- 
stantly disturbed,  and  more  especially  for  the  lower  extremities.  Touch, 
pain,  and  temi)erature  tests  are  not  much  modifled,  though  usually 
reduced  to  some  degree,  but  the  recognition  of  Aibrations,  the  sense  of 
passive  movements  and  position,  and  the  appreciation  of  double  con- 
tacts are  greatl.\-  diminished. 

The  superfieidt  rejie.vrs  are  not  disturbed.  In  cases  of  the  Friedreich 
'"Brain,"  l'.li:5,  p.  KIG. 
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type  the  deep  reflexes  are  diminished  or  abolished  and  the  knee-jerk 
usually  disappears  very  early.  In  Marie's  form  the  deep  reflexes  are 
exaggerated  and  foot-  and  rectus-clonus  are  commonly  encountered. 
The  sphini-feri^  are  unaffected. 

The  face  presents  an  appearance  of  hebetude  tliat  deepens  as  the 
disease  advances  and  in  some  instances  tirst  calls  attention  to  its  inva- 
sion. The  features  droop  in  a  mask-like  blankness  of  expression, 
often  intensified  by  a  half-open  mouth.  In  emotional  expression 
the  ataxic  unbalance  appears,  resulting  in  contortions,  or,  at  least, 
exaggerations  of  facial  movements.  There  is  usually  well-marked 
nystagmus.  The  oscillations  of  the  globe,  however,  tend  to  cease  if  the 
eye  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  and  vary  in  amplitude  and  are  increased 
by  effort,  like  all  the  other  manifestations  of  incoordinate  nuiscular 
balance.  It  is  often  necessary  to  direct  the  eyes  widely  from  the  direct 
line  of  forward  vision  to  develop  the  nystagmic  jerking.  This  can 
usually  be  accomplished  by  having  the  patient  fix  his  eyes  upon  an 
object  in  an  outward  and  upward  direction.  Palsies  of  the  ocular 
muscles  are  extremely  rare.  Jott'ruy  has  published  one  ease,  and  another 
is  illustrated  here.  In  Friedreich's  form  optic  atrophy  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion. Small  1  reports  three  out  of  four  cases  in  one  family  showing 
some  degree  of  it.  In  Marie's  form,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  com- 
mon finding,  and  changes  in  the  visual  acuity  and  in  the  form-  and  color- 
fiehh  are  frequently  encountered.  The  pjiipiiUnry  rrflcx  is  usually  normal 
in  Friedreich's  form,  but  may  be  affected  in  Marie's  gron{). 

The  speech  is  ataxic,  if  the  expression  may  be  used.     Modulation 
of  the  voice  and  prompt  enunciation  are  defeated  by  the  tardy  and  inco- 
ordinate action  of  the  muscular  apparatus.     It  reminds  one  of  the  gait ; 
some  words   come   quickly,  others   slowly,  and   the  voice  tones  change 
suddenly   and    irregularly   in    pitch    or    other    qualities,   though    tend- 
ing to  a  monotone.      The  inteUigence  of 
these  patients  is  not  much  impaired  in  the 
early  years  of  their  malady,  and  is  often 
belied  by  their  apathetic  and  empty  faces, 
but  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  the 
mind  is  frequently  sluggish  or  shows  some 
retardation  of  development.      In  Fried- 
reich's form  physical  development  is  also 
frequently  retarded  if  the  disease  mani- 
fests  itself    before   puberty,   and  sexual 
functions  are  correspondingly  backward. 
Trophic  and  vasomotor  dejects  are  very 
rarely  encountered,  or  are  entirely  lacking 
except  a    peculiar   conformation  of  the 
feet  and  a  slight  vertebral  scoliosis  that 
are  frequent  in  Freidreich's  form.    The 
club-foot  consists  of  an  exaggeration  of  the 
and^r^racteT're'^atoe^  siiortened arch    plantar  arch  whic!i  shorteus  the  foot  not- 
ably and  causes  the  toes  to  assume  the 
"hammer"  position,  extended  at  the  first  and  flexed  at  the  other  phalan- 
'  "  Med.  Rec,"  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1895. 


Fig.   203.— CIuhl,ea   foot    of   Fried- 
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ges.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the  bis  toe,  which  usually  is  first 
aft'ected  and  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  detected  by 
relatives  conversant  with  its  forms.  The  deformity  is  increased  when  the 
foot  is  extended  upon  the  leg,  and  if  slightly  marked,  may  disappear 
when  the  patient  is  standing.  A  similar  deformity  of  the  f  >ot  is  also 
encountered  in  some  of  the  family  and  sporadic  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atropliy.  The  molioHia  appears  in  most  of  the  well-develoj)ed 
cases  of  Friedreich's  form,  and  occupies  the  dorsal  and  lunilxir  spine. 
It  is  usually  slight. 

Varieties. — The  two  major  varieties  making  up  the  group  of  family 
ataxias  have  been  indicated  throughout  the  i)reccding  pages,  and  there 
are  many  authoritative  writers  who  regard  them  as  distinct  entities. 
Their  principal  differences  are  containetl  in  the  following  table.  The 
cerebellar  features  clinically  jiredominati'  in  both  and  autopsies  are  yet 
too  few  to  justify  their  conijilete  separation,  especially  as  all  inter- 
mediate varieties  are  being  reported  : 

Friedreich's  Form.  Marie's  Form. 

Hcreilitiiry  spinal  ataxia   appears  usu-  Hcreilitary    cinlicllar    ataxia    appears 

ally  Ix'iiire  puberty.  usually  at'tiT  pulu-rty. 

Clmicic  UKivemcnts  in  upper  extreiui-  Very  ecjuiuiun  and  iirunduneeil. 

ties  and  oseillations  in  head  and  trunk 

i'requent. 

Optic  atrophy  and  amljlyoiiia  very  ex-  Cimuniin. 

eeptiunal. 

TenddU  reflexes  dimini.sheil  iir  absent.  Increased,  fuot-clonus  frequent. 

Clubfuut  and  scoliosis  cijiunion.  Exceptional. 

Course.— The  first  symptoms  to  attract  attention,  unless  the  case  is 
congenital,  are  the  difficulties  in  walking.  Sometimes  certain  families, 
who  have  learned  to  know  the  .symptoms  from  the  number  of  cases 
among  them,  recognize,  bv  the  tacies  or  the  .scoliosis  or  the  club-foot  and 
cramped  toes,  that  another  member  has  bei'U  added  to  the  list.  In  the 
course  of  three  to  four  years  the  ataxia  in  all  four  extremities  is  well 
marked.  It  advances  and  augments  and  in  another  sinular  period  takes 
the  patient  oif  his  feet  and  renders  him  practically  helpless.  In  this 
state  he  may  live  ten  to  twenty  years  and  finally  die  from  intercurrent 
disease.  While  the  course  (jf  the  disease  is  commonly  steadily  pro- 
gressive, long  remissions  may  occur  and  sudden  aggravations  take  place, 
but  death  does  not  result  directly  from  the  disorder. 

Diagnosis. The  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  family  ataxia  is  almost  self- 
evident  if  numerous  members  of  the  same  or  .succeeding  generations  are 
affected,  but  in  certain  instances  no  such  collateral  cases  exist.  The 
differential  diagnosis  must  then  be  made  from  tabes,  chorea,  and  insular 
sclerosis.  In  tabes  the  gait  lacks  the  cerebellar  quality.  Posterior 
sclerosis  also  jiresents  visceral  crises,  lightning  pains,  vesical  weakness, 
sensory  disturbances,  and  pupillary  .symptoms.  It  is  a  disease  of  full 
adult  life  has  commonly  a  svphilitic  history,  and  nystagnuis  is  extremelv 
uncommo'n  in  it.  The  cases  of  family  ataxia  occurring  late  in  life 
usually  present  increased  reflexes. 

From  rhorca,  for  which  it  is  frequently  mistaken,  especially  in  chil- 
dren fiimily  ataxia  mav  be  distinguished  by  the  major  affection  of  the 
upper  extremities  in  Sydenham's  disease,  its  rather  abrupt  onset,  and 
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the  absence  of  nystai^mus,  scoliosis,  club-foot,  and  persistent  abnormal- 
ities of  the  tendon  reflexes.  Huntington's  family  chorea  of  adult  life 
has  its  mental  features  ami  forced  attitudes  and  movements,  wliicli  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  anything  seen  in  the  family  ataxias. 

Inmdar  sclerosis  presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  family  ataxia, 
especially  INIarie's  form  ;  and  as  it  also  may  affect  several  members  of 
the  same  family,  the  differentiation  may  be  most  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. We  must  recall  its  distinctive  intention  tremor,  its  lack  of  static 
iustabilitv,  its  scanning  staccato  speech,  its  spastic  features  and  gait. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  these  family  ataxias  is  alwavs  gloomy. 
Aside  from  the  helplessness  there  is  no  suffering,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
bear  their  lot  with  an  apathetic  good  nature. 

Treatment. — -The  management  of  these  cases  does  not  promise 
much  improvement.  Some  have  thought  that  spinal  .stretching  and 
electricity  improved  the  incoordination.  Carefully  planned  exercises 
may,  perhaps,  assist  in  the  same  direction. 

HEREDITARY   SPASTIC   PARAPLEGIA, 

Commencing  with  Strinnpell,  groups  of  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Bcrniiardt,  I'*hili])s,  South,  Newmark,i  Achard  and  Fre.sson,^  Bavh  /, » 
and  others,  which  present  pure  spasticity  and  fimilial  traits,  llayley 
traceil  the  disease  through  five  generations,  the  individuals  atlectcd 
showing  marked  similarity  in  all  respects.  In  his  series  it  seemed 
that  the  disea.se  once  escaped  did  not  reappear  in  the  descendants. 
Spiller*  reports  a  family  showing  the  disease  in  eight  generations. 

The  spastic  conrlition  may  appear  at  any  age  from  the  first  (Achard 
and  Fresson)  to  the  tifty-sixth  year  (Striimpcll)  and  very  commonly 
is  preceded  by  some  infectious  disease,  as  typhoid,  measles,  etc.  There 
is  paresis  only  in  the  terminal  stages  and  no  ataxia.  The  nmscular 
hypertomis  and  increased  reflexes  are  alone  noted.  Sensory  and  sphinc- 
teric  difficulties  are  absent  and  cerein-al  features  are  insignificant,  or  only 
such  as  are  attrihutalde  to  defects  in  the  intracerebral  portion  of  tiie 
motor  pathway.  The  leg  rigidity  may,  however,  render  the  gait  mark- 
edly spastic  and  walking  finally  impossible. 

The  symptoms  are  referaljle  to  the  pyramidal  tracts  which,  with 
the  colimnis  of  (Joll  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts,  were  found  degen- 
erated by  Striimpell.  Erb,^  who  called  it  a  primary  spastic  paraplegia, 
has  collected  ten  postmortem  reports  showing  the  sclerosis  to  be  mainly 
confined  to  the  lateral  portions  of  tlie  cord  and  principally  to  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract.  Jendrassek"  believes  that  the  jtrocess  may  begin 
in  the  brain,  liulb,  or  cord,  and  is  introgressive  in  nature.  From  the 
familial  feature  of  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  basis  of  the  para- 
plegia is  a  teratological  defect  and  its  sometimes  late  appearance  is  no 
bar  to  sueli  belief. 

Treatment  promises  little,  though  massage  and  carefully  .selected 
exercises  may  accomplish  something. 

'  "Med.  Kews,"  Feb.  10,  1S97. 

2  "(iaz.  hebdom.  de  Med.  et  de  Cliir.,"  Dec,  189C. 

3  ".Jour.  Nerv.  and  Meiit.  Dis  ,"  Nov.,  1.S97. 

"  "Pliila.  Med.  .b.iir.,"  .June  21,  1902.  '^  "  Ilr.  Med.  Jonr.,"  Oct.  11,  1902. 

6  "l»eut.  Arch   f.  klin.  Med.,"  Ed.  Iviii. 
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Tlie  prognosis  is  not  hojieful,  Imt  tlie  cour.-e  of  the  disease  is 
usually  very  .slow  and  for  a  given  family  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
affected  members. 


SCLEROSIS   OF   THE  CORD   DUE   TO   VEGETABLE   INTOXICANTS- 
ERGOTISM,  LATHYRISM,  PELLAGRA. 

Ergotism. — Epidemics  of  ergotism  have  arisen  in  various  localities 
of  the  Old  World,  usually  in  times  of  had  harvest,  when  the  people 
were  reduced  to  eating  ergoted  grain.  Brain  symjitoms  in  the  form  of 
mania  are  often  associated,  and  epileptoid  attacks  are  common.  The 
disease  respects  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  sometimes  animals  present  sim- 
ilar cord  symptoms.  These,  in  man,  consist  of  paresthesias,  lightning 
pains,  girdle  sensations,  analgesia,  static  instability,  and  an  ataxic  gait 
with  obliteration  of  the  patellar  reflexes.  Neither  optic  atrojihy  nor 
pupillary  stasis  occurs.  In  all  recent  auto])sies  a  sclerosis  contini^d  to 
the  posterior  columns,  and  conforming  closely  to  the  changes  in  talies, 
has  been  found.  In  many  instances  the  symptoms  develop  after  the 
poisonous  food  has  been  discontinued  for  some  months.  The  tendency 
of  the  disease  is  toward  recovery  by  ])rogressive  amelioration  during 
several  years.  In  some  instances  even  the  knee-jerk  is  restored.  The 
mortality,  however,  in  acute  cases,  is  rather  great.  (For  fuller  particu- 
lars the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  of  Tuczek,  "Archiv  f.  Psy- 
chiatric," P,d.  xiii,  8.  99.) 

Lathyrism. '  ^p]pidemics  of  this  disease  in  Europe,  .Africa,  and  .\sia 
have  been  noted  for  centuries.  The  cases  are  marked  by  rigidity  of  the 
lower  extremities  coming  on  within  a  few  days,  and  paraplegic  symp- 
toms, with  weakness  of  the  blad<ler,  generally  ending  in  slow  recov- 
ery. Thev  coincide  with  famine  conditions,  when  the  people  eke  out 
their  subsistence  with  the  various  vt'tchcs,  such  as  Lntlii/rii.i  stdirjin,  or 
cicera,  or  di/menuin.  The  morbific  constituent  appears  to  be  an  alkaloid 
not  destroved  by  ordinary  cooking.  The  symptoms  come  on  gradually 
or  .sometimes  rather  abruptly,  and  a  spasmodic  para])legia  is  developed, 
producing  the  ])ara])legic  state,  so  far  as  motion  and  locomotion  is  con- 
cerned. Sensation  is  not  materially  disturltcd,  though  pansthesias  and 
some  blunting  of  cutaneous  sen.sation  are  usual.  JNIental  symj)toms  and 
cerebral  features,  including  involvement  of  cranial  nerves,  seem  to  1)6 
lacking.  The  exact  lesion  is  not  known,  but  the  symptoms  all  point  to 
disturbance  in  the  lateral  tracts,  or,  ])erhaps,  to  a  posterolateral  scler.isis 
with  preponderating  spasticity.  Often  such  cases  suggest  a  focal  lesion 
of  the  cord,  but  the  absence  of  serious  sensory  disturbance  and  the  com- 
plete recovery  that,  as  a  rule,  ensues  are  not  consi.stent  with  such  a  ]ioint 
of  view. 

Pellagra,  from  two  Italian  words  meaning  rough  skin,  is  al.so  known 
as  iiellarella,  .Mpine  scurvy,  Asturian  leiiro.sy,  dermatagra,  etc. 
Formerlv  it  was  mainly  of  European  interest,  being  encountered  i)rin- 
cijially  in  southern  Eurojie,  especially  in  northern  Italy,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  northern  Africii.  It  has  been  observed  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Although  cases  were  reported  in  this 
'  BrunoUi,  'Trans.  Seventh  Internal.  Cong.,"  vol.  ii,  p.  45. 
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country  by  Gray,  of  Utica,  X.  Y.,  in  1864,  only  since  1907  has  its 
wide  distribution  in  the  United  States  been  recognized.  Lavinder '  es- 
timated that  there  were  1500  cases  in  the  southern  States  between  1906 
and  1909.  Several  hundred  cases  were  found  in  Illinois  institutions  for 
the  insane  in  1909,  and  scattered  cases  have  been  reported  in  many 
States.  Pellagra  may  be  defined  or  described  as  a  periodic  and  progres- 
sive, non-contagious,  non-inheritable  disease,  of  insidious  course,  charac- 
terized by  a  peculiar,  periodic  eruption,  and  a  series  of  symptoms  involv- 
ing the  nervous  and  digestive  systems  (Roberts). 

Lombroso,  among  the  early  Italian  authors,  so  emphatically  attrib- 
uted pellegra  to  maize,  and  particularly  to  bad  or  spoiled  maize,  that 
his  views  ha^e  always  strongly  colored  the  view.  There  is  no  positive 
e^■idence  that  Indian  corn  or  its  products  plays  any  direct  part  in  the 
causation  of  pellagra.  Sambon-  denies  the  corn  etiology  altogether, 
and  calls  attention  to  the  well-defined  topographical  limitation  of  pel- 
lagra in  Italy  to  valleys  and  streams  infested  by  a  certain  fly  (ximiiUiini), 
which  he  thought  served  to  explain  the  seasonal  variations  of  the  disease. 
Roberts^  finds  similar  conditions  to  obtain  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  but 
a  particular  parasite  is  not  yet  in  evidence.  Alessandrini  and  Scala'' 
also  deny  the  influence  of  maize,  but  attribute  the  disorder  to  colloichil 
solutions  of  silica  derived  from  clay  soil  and  carried  in  the  drinking- 
water.  Goldberger^  claims  that  the  disease  is  purely  nutritional  and 
reports  three  widely  separated  groups  of  cases  most  of  which  were 
cured  by  an  improved  dietary.  Moreover,  by  limiting  the  diet  in  a 
group  of  con\icts  who  \-olunteered  for  the  purpose  he  produced  pellagra 
in  six  out  of  eleven  cases.  Pellagra  must  undoubtedly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  deprivation  order  due  mainly  to  an  absence  or  paucity  of 
albuminoid  food  constituents.  Its  p^e^'alence  in  Serbia  and  Roumania 
in  the  present  war  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  definite  observations  of 
American  authr)rities. 

Conditions  of  impoverishment  and  exposure  to  the  sun  are  such  com- 
mon factors  as  to  be  almost  essential.  The  disease  has  a  distinct  relation 
to  the  summer  season,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrent  annual 
attacks.  Males  and  females  are  commonly  said  to  be  equally  affected, 
but  R.  ^I.  Griimiu,^  in  a  survey  of  twenty-five  comities  in  Kentucky, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  embracing  1426  cases,  founfl  females  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  males,  and  whites  much  outnumbered  the 
blacks. 

The  sympfoDis  of  pellagra  are  of  four  orders,  mental,  cutaneous,  intes- 
tinal, and  nervous.  Bianchi  says  that  in  Italy  tlie  disease  appears  in 
the  spring,  but  more  commonly  in  May  and  June,  with  general  weari- 
ness and  depres:^ion.  Relapses  occur  at  the  same  annual  periods.  Pains, 
parathesias,  vertigos,  and  malaise   are    soon   associated  with  a  dark 

i"Pub.  Health  Report,"  1909. 
■>  ^".Jour.  of  Tropical  Med.,"  London,  1910. 

'".Tour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  June  11,  1911. 
^"Roma,"  1914. 

•^"U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Reports,"  Oct.,  Nov.,  191.5. 
«"Pub.  Health  Report,"  March,  191.3. 
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erythema  of  symmetrical  distribution  on  the  portions  of  the  budy  ex- 
posed to  the  sun — the  necii,  hands,  and  feet.  It  is  sharply  demarcated 
from  the  adjacent  healthy  skin,  and  its  outline  is  dependent  upon  the 
protection  afforded  by  clothing ;  even  rings,  wristbands,  and  similar 
articles  protect  the  underlying  parts.  When  the  erythema  subsides,  the 
skin  remains  harsh,  thickened,  wrinkled,  and  very  much  changed. 
Itching  is  pronounced.  Blebs  and  bullte  sometimes  appear,  a  moist 
eczema  tons  appearance  is  more  common,  and  small  scales  form  and  fall 
rapidly.  A  general  dyscrasia  develops  ;  there  are  stomatitis,  lack  of  appe- 
tite, gastric  and  abdominal  pains,  and  persistent  diarrhea.  With  advanc- 
ing prostration,  dejection  and  melancholia  apjiear.  Paresthesias,  cramps, 
ataxia,  increased  reflexes,  and  motor  weakness  are  observed  in  a  majority 
of  cases.  In  a  lesser  number  there  are  excitability  and  maniacal  phases, 
and  in  a  few  some  of  the  mental  and  physical  peculiarities  of  general 
paresis,  such  as  expaiisiveness,  egotism,  excitability,  with  ataxia  and 
increased  deep  reflexes. 

The  American  cases  present  some  variations  from  the  foreign  types 
in  that  the  erythema  is  usually  not  presented  until  the  second  \  ear,  and 
shows  a  greater  intensity.  Ccird  syniptums  are  less  pronounced,  and 
cord  changes  are  less  frcMjuently  mentioned  in  tiie  auto])sical  records. 

The  cord-lesions'  that  arc  found  consi>t  of  a  leptomeningitis,  often 
with  much  thickening,  and  even  with  the  formation  of  osseous  jilaques. 
In  tile  cord  itself  the  anterior  cornual  cells  are  freipiently  atrojiliied  and 
pigmented.  There  is  commonly  a  jiosterolateral  sclerosis.  Tiiis  affects 
the  columns  of  Goll  and  Burdach,  mainly  in  the  upper  cord-levels,  but 
spares  the  root-zone  of  the  jwstero-e.xternal  column.  The  crossed 
pyramidal  tract,  es])ecially  the  lower  portion,  is  also  sharjily  sclerosed, 
the  direct  cerebellar  tract  usually  escaping. 

The  spinal  .symptoms  correspond.  Ataxia  is  most  marked  in  the 
upper  extremities;  spasticity  is  j)rononnccd  in  the  lower  limbs.     The 


Fir.  203,  a.— Pellagrous  crvtliema  of  the  hands  wilh  jrrfiU  thickening  of  the  skin  (from  the  Bulle- 
tin cif  the  Illiniiis  stale  Bc.urJ  ..f  Health,  Aui,'ust.  luom. 

iridian  leHexes  are  spared,  and  cutaneous  sensibility  is  not  much  affected. 
Strangely,  in  •  spite  of  the  usual  changes  in  the  anterior  cornual  cells, 

'  Tuczek,  "Monagraphie  sur  la  Pellagre,"  1S93. 
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muscular  atrophy  is  insignifioaut.  The  disease,  cliuically  aud  anatomic- 
ally, sometimes  presents  much  resenililauce  to  paretic  dementia. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  to  such  a  degree  that  acute  and 
chronic  cases  are  everywhere  encountered,  the  first  frccjuentlv  termi- 
nating fatally  in  a  few  months,  the  latter  extending  over  many  years 
with  annual  recrudescence.  The  tendency  is  to  chronic  insanitv,  espe- 
cially melancholia  and  terminal  dementia,  with  a  marasmic  fatal  exit, 
although  recoveries  are  not  uncommon. 

In  the  treatment  serums  and  drugs  have  thus  far  equally  failed. 
Reliance  is  mainly  to  be  placed  upon  a  properly  balanced  diet, 
under  which  many  cases  make  prompt  improvement  and  permanent 
recover}'.' 

'  Goldberger,  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  Feb.  12,  1916. 


PAET  YI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GENERAL  XERYOUS  SYSTEM 
WITH  KNOWN  ANATOMICAL  BASIS. 


Among  the  various  diseases  that  have  already  been  described,  sevei-al 
have  presented  syiiiptonis  referable  to  the  various  jiortions  of  the  entire 
nervous  apparatus  and  pro[>erl y  bihint;'  to  this  seetion.  Thus,  in  inult'ijtlf 
neurits  all  nervous  levels  may  be  invaded.  Cerebral,  spinal,  and  nerve- 
trunk  lesions  are  all  encountered.  The  same  is  true  of  cerebrospinal 
mcniiu/itin,  taben,  paretic  deincntia,  brdbospiiial  muncular  atrophy,  erf/oti.sm, 
lathi/ri.sm,  prl/((t/ra,  and  j>o/iiiciicrjih<i/<iiiii/i'/itis ;  but  tor  purposes  of  com- 
parison as  well  as  contrast  it  was  thought  most  expedient  to  take  tiieni 
up  in  the  order  chosen,  being  guided  by  the  ]ireponderauce  of  nerve- 
trunk  or  spinal-cord  features  in  each  instance.  To  those  named  we  iiere 
add  multiple  inmdar  sclcroxix  and  si/jtliilis  of  the  iiirroii><  si/stctn.  ^A  ith 
some  of  the  syphilitic  lesions  we  are  alreaily  aeipiainted. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MULTIPLE  CEREBROSPINAL  SCLEROSIS. 

Multiple  cercbi-o.sjiiiutl  sclerotiitf — multiple  sclerosi.'i,  insular  sclerosis, 
■sclerose  en  plaques,  or  diiiseminated  sclerosis — is  a  disease  secondary 
usuallv  to  some  intoxication  or  infection  often  of  a  mixed  sort.  It  is 
marked  bv  numerous  islets  or  plaques  of  sclerosis  irregularly  distriijuted 
in  the  brain,  cord,  and  cranial  nerves.  These  are  related  to  the  blood- 
supplv  of  the  part  and  probably  primarily  vascular. 

Etiology. — This  disease  is  not  very  common.  For  instance, 
Uhthoff  in  six  or  seven  years  could  only  gather  about  100  cases 
from  all  the  hospitals  and  clinics  of  Berlin.  It  affects  both  sexes 
inditferently  and  ]>resents  a  large  preponderance  of  cases  between  the 
(ir/es  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Marie  asserts  its  absolute  rarity  after 
fortv  but  cases  do  occur.  Children  are  sometimes  afl'ected  and  it 
may  even  be  congenital.  Considerable  stress  was  formerly  laid  u2)on 
hercditti,  but  this  element  is  chiefly  manifest  in  a  neuropathic  tendency. 
Erb,  Oppcnhcim,  and  Duchenne  have  cited  examples  of  direct  succes- 
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sion,  and  it  has,  in  a  small  niunljcr  of  instances,  aifectcd  several  children 
of  the  same  family.  Hervouet  has  even  seen  nine  cases  in  one  gen- 
eration. Oimcork,  cold,  iraumathm,  and  various  cxcc.i>^cs  have  been 
accused  as  causative.  Such  relation  is  subject  to  doubt,  though  all 
these  influences  are  cajialile  of  aggravating  tlie  disease  when  once  estab- 
lished and  of  preci2:>itating  additional  manifestations  of  its  activitv. 
Hoffman,!  for  instance,  in  a  study  of  100  cases,  attributed  the  cause  to 
trauma  in  13,  but  in  one-half  of  the  cases  no  alleged  cause  could  be 
mentioned.  The  most  important  etiological  factors  are  the  infertitws. 
Typhoid,  jmcumonia,  malaria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  diph- 
theria, whooping-cough,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  cholera,  influenza,  and 
the  puerperium  have  been  followed  by  the  development  of  the  svmp- 


Fig.  204. — Lesions  of  insular  sclerosis  in  the 
(train  (Cliarcot). 


Fig.  20.5. — Legions  of  the  insiilnr  sciftrosia 
in  tlie  pons  and  medulla  (Cliarcot). 


toms  of  multiple  sclerosis  within  a  few  weeks  or  months. ^  Op]icn- 
heim  *  found  that  in  eleven  out  of  twenty-eight  ca.ses  treated  by  liim 
the  patients  had  long  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead,  co])per, 
zinc,  etc.,  and  empha^izes  the  significance  of  oceupadmis  attended  by 
such  intoxications.  Cliarcot,  in  one  of  his  later  lectures,  reported  a 
case  consecutive  to  cereliral  rheumatism.  Infection  may  explain  some 
of  the  family  groups  of  multiple  sclero.sis  and  Oppenheim's  observation 
of  the  disease  in  a  mother  and  child.  From  the  numerous  and  often 
<;iixed  infections  noted,  it  seems  unlikelv  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
specific  organism.  It  is  also  a  debated  question  whether  the  morbific 
microbes  act  through  their  elaborated  poisons  or  by  embolic  colonization. 
It  is,  however,  quite  definitely  settled  that  the  irritative  influence 
reaches  the  central  nervous  organs  through  the  blood-channels  and  there 
sets  up  the  localized  sclerotic  processes.  Serodlagnosis  and  spinal  fluid 
examinations  have  indicated  a  syphilitic  factor  in  a  considerable  num- 

5  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  Dec,  1901.  2  WilUamson,  "Brain,"  1896. 

3  '•BtTlin.  klin.  Wochens.,"  March,  1896. 
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ber  of  cases  (Nonne).  Such  cases  must  be  con- 
sidered either  as  multiple  sclerosis  plus  syphilis  or 
as  discrete  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  nervous  system/ 
or  that   syphilis   is   the   agent   provocateur   of  the  ^t-  -''^^ 

gliosis     (Spiller).     Early     sclerotic     patches     ordi-  'W|^^^^ 

narily  show  a  centrally  diseased  blood-vessel,  and 
thrombi  have  been  found  in  several  instances  which  ^%  v< '^ 

Kibbert,-  with  ]\Iarie,  is  disposed  to  attribute  to 
microbic  emboli.  ,^^^ 

Goldscheider'  declares  the  process  analogous  to  ^^) 

that  of  an  acute  myelitis  originating  through  the  vas-  ^^Ml 

cular  supply,  while  Schuster  and  Bielschowsky''  con- 
sider the  change  as  primarily'  interstitial. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Mncroaropirally  the  men- 
inges retain  their  normal  api^earance.  The  pia 
mater  is  translucent  and  frequently  the  sclerotic 
patches  on  the  cerebral  and  cord  surfaces  can  lie 
seen  through  it.  These  ])resent  various  sizes  and 
shapes  and  are  usually  grayish  or  pinkish  gray  in 
color.  In  some  cases  they  may  only  appear  after 
undergoing  the  action  of  bichromate  and  other  hard- 
ening solutions.  In  distribution  they  recognize  no 
law.  Sometimes  they  arc  most  frecjueiit  on  the  sur- 
face; sometimes  they  are  confined  to  the  interior  of 
the  cord  and  brain.  In  a  general  way  the\-  seem  to 
prefer  the  white  substance  to  the  gray  matter.  They 
are  found  from  ilie  cerebral  con\i)lutions  to  the  filnm 
terminaie,  and  in  variable  numl)ers,  from  a  few  to 
several  hundred.  Their  dimensions  are  those  of  a 
millet-seed  to  a  walnut  or  larger,  and  they  are  often 
of  irregular,  but  almost  invariably  of  definite,  out- 
line. Tliey  may  in\  ade  the  cranial  nerves,  especially 
the  optic,  and  the  spinal  roots  are  not  exempt.  On 
section,  they  present  a  retracted  appearance  if  old,  a 
salient  as])ect  if  recent.  Both  sorts  may  be  found  in 
the  same  case. 

Mirni.srdpiralh/  the  definite  outline  of  the  plaques 
is  still  maintained,  ami  they  are  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  normal  tissue.  The  myelin  has 
disajiiieared  from  the  tierve-fibers  which  pass  through 

them,  but  the  (Lris-ct/liiidrr.i  usually  jjersist  and  some-  ^^, 

times  are  enlarged.     In  recent  jilaques  there  is  an  ^  ^^B 

abundance  of  qramdar  bodies  throughout  the  islet,  ,-.     ,  .    , .    ., 

but  m  older  lesions  thev  are  conhned  to  the  per-      <'<«> "'  l»■^i"^s  ..i  ,„uiti- 

•    I  p      .  ,  ri\t  1  1  1  *  l)le  sclerosis  in  r  lie  cord. 

ipnery  or  tiie  plaque,      llirougli  and  everywhere  in      sections  taken ai  larious 

J.I  I  •  i-i'         .-  i-  .1  !•  ,  levels  tliroui<liout  its  en- 

tile ])laque  is  a  |)rolireration  ot  the  neuroglia,  at  once     tireiengtii  ^thalcol). 

the  evidence  and  the  result  of  the  irritant  cause  of 

the  lesion.     Observers  are  agreed  that  secondary  degenerations  do  not, 

'  Heatl  and  Kcmside,  "Brain,"  1914,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  1.        =  V'irchow's"Archiv,"  1905. 
'"Zeit.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  I3d.  x.xx.  «"Neurolog.  Centralbl.,"  1897. 
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as  a  rule,  follow  the  (le\'elopment  of  these  sclerotic  ])atches.  Deprived 
of  their  myelin  covering,  insulation  is  probably  impaired  in  the  nerve- 
fibers,  and  to  this  fact  some  writers  attribute  in  part  the  trembling 
and  other  motor  disturbances  commonly  presented.  Occasionally 
myelinated  fibers  are  found  in  old  patches,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  may  be  due  to  a  regenerative  process.  These  j^articularly  oc- 
cur in  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  in  Goll's  columns.  Poi)ott'  insisteil  that 
the  alleged  neuroglial  hyperplasia  does  not  exist,  but  regards  this  ap- 
pearance as  due  to  degeneration  products  of  the  myelin  and  axis-cyl- 
inders. Redlich,'  however,  in  a  later  study,  insists  fully  upon  the  glial 
increase  in  all  cases,  and  Spiller-  is  disposed  to  designate  the  jilaques  as 
multiple  gliomata,  a  view  which  is  sustained  by  Klingman.'  The  nerve- 
cells  embraced  in  the  plaques  are  diminished  in  size,  often  pigmented, 
and  their  proces.ses  are  atrophic  or  may  have  disapjieared. 

In  the  optir  nrrrr  there  is  the  same  interstitial  increase  without  division 
of  axis-cylindiTs,  and,  according-  to  UlithnlV,  papillitis  and  atrophy  of  the 
disc  only  occur  wlu'u  tlieplaijue  is  situated  iuuucdiatcly  behind  the  globe. 

Tlie  vesse/f!  in  the  plaques  show  decided  changes.  The  coats  are 
thickened,  especially  the  external  tunic,  so  that  in  section  thcv  remain 
open  and  dilated.  The  perivascular  sheaths  arc  also  dilated  and  at 
times  obliterated.  In  other  instances  thrombotic  occlusion  of  the  ves- 
sels has  been  observed.  One  vessel  i)articularly  altered  is  usually 
found  near  the  center  of  each  small  sclei'otic  jiatcli,  and  the  sclerosis 
is  most  inten.se  at  and  about  this  point.  The  aiijicarancc  indicates  that 
an  early  embolism  or  thrombosis  sets  u])  vascular  lesions  extcndimr  to  tjie 
jici-ivascular  spaces,  and  entails  irritati  ve sclerosis  ot't lie  adjacent  neuroglia. 

A  certain  nnmlxT  of  eases  must  be  kept  in  mind  where  the  early 
changes  are  due  to  diifnse  myelitis  or  cerebritis,  or  both,  and  in  which 
.secondary  degenerations  and  numerous  focalized  softenings  give  rise  to 
a  similar  clinii-al  picture. 

Symptoms. — W'ide-spread  as  are  the  lesions  and  hapiiazard  as  is 
their  location  in  multiple  sclerosis,  the  clinical  symptom  group  of  the 
fully  developed  disease  is  tolerably  uniform  and  ordinarily  easily  rec- 
ognized. 

The  motor  features  constitute  the  most  important  group  of  symp- 
toms in  multiple  sclerosis.  The  r/ait  is  usually  disturbed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  it  is  clearlv  and  pnrehi  xpaMic,  identi- 
cally the  same  as  that  presented  in  the  paraplegic  state  :  legs  rigid,  knees 
adducted,  toes  turned  in  and  dragging  along  the  ground  ;  clonus 
showing  in  the  trembling,  shaking  legs,  which  are  pulled  up  and 
advanced  by  swaying  movements  of  the  body  and  pelvis ;  all  re- 
flexes exaggerated.  To  this  is  usually  added  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty of  equilibrium,  and  we  have  a  combination  of  cerebellar  stagger- 
ing and  spastic  rigidity  which  has  been  called  the  ccrehcUoapamwd'ic 
gait,  and  is  the  one  most  frequently  encountered.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  gait  is  purely  cerebellar  in  fpiality,  without  any  rigidity,  and  with 
diminished  or  normal  reflexes.  There  is  connuonly  more  or  less  musnilar 
weakness,  which  may  reach  a  paraplegic  degree  and  defeat  all  attempts  at 

1  "Neurolog.  Centralbl.,"  1896,  p.  .562. 

2  "Arch,  of  Neurology,"  vol.  i,  p.  219,  February,  1919.  'Ihid.,  145. 
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walking.  One  leg  is  often  much  more  affected  than  the  other,  and  this 
may  even  alternate  from  side  to  side  at  different  periods  of  the  disease. 
In  exceptional  instances  the  lower  extremities  are  not  affected.  Exag- 
gerated deep  reflexes  are  the  rule,  and  the  Babinski  is  a  most  valuable 
sign  in  many  cases  that  show  no  other  indication  of  organic  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  abdominal  reflexes  are  very  commonly  defective 
and  frequently  entirely  abf)lished  on  either  one  or  both  sides. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  cases  present  apopleciifonu  attacks,  fol- 
lowed Ijy  transitory  jjarali/sls  at  sonic  jieriod  of  the  disease.  In  rare 
instances  such  an  apoplectiform  attack  is  the  initial  raanifestution  of  the 
disease.  1  .Sometimes  both  limb.s  and  the  face  on  the  same  side  are 
involved;  sometimes  we  have  a  crossed  paralysis;  sometimes  the  face 
escapes,  and  sometimes  the  palsy  is  paraplegic  in  distribution. 

The  upper  limbs  present  not  only  the  spastic  weakness  already 
noted  in  tiie  lower  extremities,  but  here  is  developed  to  its  highest  de- 
gree the  so-called  ivtniiion  tremor,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease. While  at  rest  the  hands,  trunk,  and  head  are  jjcrfectly  quiet;  but 
once  the  patient  attempts  to  reach  any  article,  especially  if  the  movement 
be  somewhat  extensive  and  re(juires  precision,  the  entire  member  be- 
comes animated  with  a  coarse  trembling  which  augments  in  amplitude 
as  the  movement  continues.  Finally  the  object  is  seized  with  con- 
siderable rudeness.  The  moment  the  arm  is  again  ])laeed  at  rest,  and 
supported  so  that  no  muscular  eli'ort  is  exjiended,  the   tremor  at  once 
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Kit,'.  207. — Handwriting  in  two  cases  of  inulliple  sclerosis,  showing  irregular  iuteotion  tremor. 

ceases.  This  tremor  shows  clearly  in  the  handwriting  ofthe.se  patients, 
and  writing  may  Hnally  Ix'come  impossible.  Unlike  the  trembling  of 
j>ai'aly>is  agitans,  which  is  most  i)r()nounced  in  the  fingers  and  while  at 
rest,  the  intention  tremor  of  nuiltiple  sclerosis  usually  arises  at  the 
roots  of  the  extremities,  and  they  are  moved  in  their  entirety  from  the 
shoulder- or  hip-joints.  This  accounts  for  the  wide  range  of  the  tremor 
exein-sions,  and  perhaps  for  their  slow  rate,  which  usually  is  between 
five  and  eight  to  tiie  second.  The  lower  extremities  may  also  present 
this  intention  tremor  to  some  degree,  and  it  fretjuently  shows  in  the 
tridiL-  and  head  of  the  jiatient  if  without  l>ack-support  or  head-rest. 
The  movements  of  the  head  are  usually  anteroiKisterior  in  direction,  but 
niav  also  be  somewhat  lateral  and  then  tenil  to  produce  circumduction 
of  the  head  upon  the  .-^honlders.  Fre(pienlly  the  tremor  is  much  more 
marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  rarely  it  is  unilateral. 
'  BeulciniK',  "Rev.  do  Med.,"  May,  1.S93. 
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One  of  the  ordinary  tests  of  this  tremor  is  to  direct  the  patient  to 
take  a  drink  from  a  tumbler  of  water.  In  marked  cases  tiie  tremor 
appears  directly  the  hand  starts  toward  the  glass.  This  is  reached  iu  a 
fairly  direct  line,  grasped  suddenly,  and  with  increasing  oscillations 
carried  toward  the  lips,  which  are  protruded  to  meet  it,  with  the  head 
and  body  advanced  and  shaking.  The  motions  become  more  and  more 
vigorous,  and  finally  the  glass  is  rattled  or  dashed  against  the  teeth,  and 
the  water  not  already  spilled  may  drench  the  patient's  face  and  clothing. 
The  little  remaining  is  obtained  by  steadying  one  hand  with  the  other, 
and  firmly  holding  the  glass  with  the  mouth.  This  tremor  is  increased 
by  cinharravsinf/  iinotion.y,  and  is  somewhat  proportionate  to  the  extent 
and  duration  of  the  movement  attempted. 

Sensory  features  in  multiple  sclerosis,  in  a  general  fashion,  mav 
be  said  to  be  insignificant,  so  far  as  general  sen-vbilify  is  concerned. 
Occasionally  a  patient  complains  of  anomalous  sensations  of  heat  or 
cold,  formication,  fullness  in  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  of  ])ains  which 
may  even  be  lightning-like  in  character  or  of  the  girdling  form.  Ac- 
cording to  Freund,  the  slight  objective  sensory  changes  sometimes 
encountered  are  confined  to  the  fingers  and  toes  mainly,  and  to  the 
distal  portions  of  the  limbs.  They  consist  of  disturbance  of  touch,  of 
hyperalgesia  and  analgesia,  and  insignificant  modifications  of  thermic 
sensibility.  They  are  often  transient  and  changeable.  F  von  Gebhardt  ' 
claims  that  in  advanced  cases  certain  areas  present  permanently  dis- 
ordered sensation.  Exceptionally  ver\-  distinct  disturbance  of  sensation 
of  segmental  distribution  similar  to  that  of  a  Brown-S^quard  paralysis 
or  a  transverse  cord  lesion  may  be  encountered.  I  have  seen  such  a 
one  persist  for  several  years.  Hemianesthesia  and  other  hysterical 
distributions  of  anesthesia  sometimes  comijlicate  multiple  sclerosis,  as 
the  diseases  may  be,  and  often  are,  associated. 

Hearincj,  taste,  and  mnell  are  singly  disordered  in  rare  cases  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  usually  in  the  direction  of  deficit,  and  may  be  completely  lost. 

Disturbance  of  sir/hf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequent,  often  very 
marked,  and  of  great  diagnostic  value.  The  ocular  apparatus  may  be 
affected  in  any  portion  of  its  neuromuscular  make-up.  Nystar/mus, 
usually  consisting  of  lateral  movements,  is  presented  by  over  half  the 
cases,  perhaps  in  seventy  per  cent.  True  nystagmus,  in  which  the  eyes 
constantly  oscillate,  occurs  about  once  out  of  five  such  cases,  the  other 
four  presenting  nystagmiform  movements  only  on  occasion,  particularly 
when  the  eyes  are  tbrcibly  deviated  to  the  right  or  left.  It  should 
be  sought  by  directing  the  patient's  line  of  sight  throughout  the 
entire  lateral  and  vertical  range  of  ocular  movement.  In  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  cases  Uhthoff  found  paretic,  conditions  of  the  extrinsic  eye-inus- 
cles.  These,  like  the  hemiplegic  features,  are  usually  transient.  They 
may  constitute  a  complete  external  ophthalmoplegia,  or  be  confined  to  any 
of  the  motor  oculi  nerves,  or  to  portions  of  the  third  cranial  pair.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  bilateral  and  affect  the  associated  movemi'nts,  showing  their 
nuclear  nature.  ,The  nystagmus  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  probably 
due  to  the  disturbed  muscular  balance. 

The  2}iiP'^^  ™^y  show  miosis,  inequality,  and  diminished  reflexes  to 
'  "  Di'ut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,"  Bd.  Ixviii,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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both  light  and  accommodation,  but  the  Robertson  pupil  is  practically 
unknown,  and  miosis  is  usually  associated  witii  an  exacireration  of  the 
light  reflex. 

The  optic  nerve  is  ver)'  frequently  aifected  and  vision  is  often  modi- 
fied. The  papilla  may  show  optic  neuritis  or  atrophy,  but  the  atrophy 
is  very  seldom  extreme,  and  the  disc  usually  retains  some  color  in  a  part 
of  its  expanse.  Some  papillary  modification  is  found  in  over  one-half 
of  all  cases,  and  some  cases  showing  no  changes  in  the  nerve-liead  still 
present  visual  defects.  Vijiion  may  be  slowly  or  rapidly  reduced  and 
blindness  may  follow,  but  the  amblyojiia  is  ordinarily  transitory,  and  a 
considcralde  degree  of  sight  is  frei|ucntly  restored.  Central  scotomata, 
irregidar  or  regular  retraction  of  the  field,  dyschroniatopsia,  particularly 
for  red  and  green,  may  be  variously  combined  in  tlie  field,  and  in  these 
respects  the  ocular  disturbances  are  rarely  symmetrical  and  may  be  en- 
tirely unilateral.  They  may  be  of  insidious  or  rapid  devclojmient  and 
may  be  early  or  late  manifestations  of  the  disease.  Tluy  bear  a  rough 
relation  to  tiie  intensity  of  other  symptoms  and  often  increase  corre- 
spondingly with  them. 

Visceral  disturbances  are  insignificant  in  in>ular  sclerosis.  Rectal 
and  vesical  iniontinonce  or  retention,  gastric  crises,  and  other  similar 
manifestations  of  organic  disease  (if  tiie  cord  arc  sometimes  encountered, 
but  are  not  severe  in  degree  or  constant  in  appearance. 

Trophic  disturbances  are  unusual.  Loss  of  nails,  gluteal  decubitus, 
and  liKHilized  wasting  of  muscles,  particularly  of  tiie  interosseous  mus- 
cles of  tlie  iiand,  have  been  met  witli. 

Bulbar  Symptoms. — Pifiieulty  in  swallowing  and  in  mastication, 
trembling  of  the  tongue,  inability  to  jiroti'iidc  it,  glycosuria,  and 
polyuria  are  occasionally  encountered,  and,  witii  the  otiier  bulbar  svmp- 
tonis  already  noted,  point  to  the  location  of  sclerotic  patciics  in  tliat  region. 

Cerebral  Features. — Among  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of 
multiple  sclerosis  is  the  speech  defect.  This  is  very  commonly  present 
and  consists  of  a  slow,  vwnotono^t.'i,  scanninr/  pronunciation  that  slights 
no  syllable  and  ends  abruptly,  .^pa.'unodical/ij,  explosively  with  the  last. 
It  sometimes  causes  elision  of  the  final  sounds  or  everv  svllalile  may  be 
slurred.  Tiiere  is  a  distinct  ettbrt  to  articulate  each  sound  witli  rests 
between.  This  staccato  speech,  in  marked  cases,  is  well  marked,  but 
in  some  instances  it  may  lack  some  of  its  features  or  entirely  default. 
Its  meciianism  is  of  ditficult  cxjilanation,  liut  is,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
attributable  to  faulty  action  in  the  articulative  muscles. 

Vertiijo  is  sometimes  present  and  may  disturli  the  patient  at  rest  or  in 
walking.  In  some  cases  the  nystagmus  causes  objects  to  dance  before 
the  eyes  ;  in  others,  with  ocular-muscle  paresis,  there  is  dijilopia,  both 
of  which  may  cause  vertigo.  In  rare  instances  the  vertigo  jiresents 
Meniere's  tvpe.  The  iipoplertiform  and  epilijitiform  attacks  that  have 
been  already  incidentally  mentioned,  .ijxismodic  laughter  and  crying  and 
slight  mental  enfeebleinriit,  witii  indiferciice  and  dejection,  indicate  cerebral 
lesions.  In  rare  cases  an  expansive,  egotistic  delirium  of  grandeur 
may  ajiju'ar  closely  resembling  tliat  of  paretic  dementia,  and  complete 
dementia  mav  ensue.  Hunt  ^  insi-;ts  that  paretic  dementia  and  niulti|ile 
sclerosis  are  sometimes  combined  in  the  same  subject. 
'  "Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,"  Dec,  1903. 
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Hoffman/  in  the  100  cases  on  which  he  based  his  study,  found 
speech  difficulties  in  54,  giddiness  in  64,  headache  in  40,  optic  atrophy 
in  50,  nystagmus  in  56,  intention  tremor  in  71,  paresthesise  in  66,  and 
objectively  disturbed  sensation  in  28.  The  sexes  were  about  equally 
represented  l)y  47  women,  5o  men. 

Course  and  Forms. — The  on^c/  may  occur  abruptly  by  an  apoplec- 
tiform attack,  followed  immediately  by  hemiplegic  or  paraplegic  or 
monoplegic  weakness,  or  these  may  suddenly  appear  without  the  con- 
vulsive attack.  In  other  iustances  vertigo  or  visual  disturbance  sud- 
denly opens  the  program.  ^lore  fre(|uently  the  onset  is  gradual  aud 
the  course  progressive.  Difficulty  in  walking  or  in  speaking  or  the 
trembling  is  first  noticed  and  gradually  increases,  leading  in  the  other 
prominent  features  of  the  malady.  Sometimes  the  initial  feature  con- 
sists of  attacks  of  pain  of  a  stabljing,  lancinating  variety.  The  advance 
of  the  disease  may  be  chronically  progressive,  or  it  may  show  exacer- 
bations or  remissions,  and  continue  finally  to  advance.  Sometimes  the 
amelioration  is  permanent  and  recovery  is  possible.  In  progressive 
cases  death  may  result  from  intercurrent  maladies,  from  an  apoplecti- 
form attack,  fniui  hulhar  accidents,  or  from  tiie  exhaustion  of  termiual 
dementia. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  like  its  anatouiical  l)asis  and  its  syuip- 
toms,  is  very  variable.  It  may  reach  full  development  within  a  few 
mouths  or  a  year,  rarely  almost  at  a  bound.  It  may  terminate  in  a 
year,  last  twenty,  or  recede  completely  at  any  time.  Marburg,  Bhuneuau, 
von  Koch,  and  others  have  reixirted  acute  cases  reaching  a  I'atal  ternn'u- 
ation  in  about  three  months. 

In  'iome  instances  only  one  or  a  few  of  the  most  notable  symptoms 
of  the  disease  ever  develop.  These  cases  c(jnstitute  the  formr.'i  frimtcs 
of  Charcot.  Thus  the  tremldiug,  or  the  speech  defect,  or  the  gait  with 
or  without  nystagnnis,  or  bulbar  symptoms  and  amyotrophy  may  j)rc- 
dominatc,  while  other  symptoms  are  only  very  slightly  developed. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  well-developed  case  the  diagnosis  may  be  made. 
The  intention  treuKU",  cerehellospasmodic  gait,  spastic  weakness,  nystag- 
mus, and  syllabic  speech  make  a  positive  picture.  The  differentiation 
from  fami/i/  ataxia  may,  however,  present  great  difficulty  when  several 
members  of  the  same  family  are  affected  with  multiple  sclerosis.  Fried- 
reich's disease  is  marked  Iw  flaceidity  and  abolished  knee-jerks,  the 
motor  difficulty  is  purely  ataxic  and  never  spasmodic,  aud  optic-nerve 
symptoms  are  practically  always  absent.  In  the  heredocerebellar  tyjje 
of  family  ataxia  there  are  increased  reflexes  and  often  optic  atrophy,  but 
a  long  family  succession  of  cases  rarely  fails  us,  and  the  motor  difficulty 
here  again  is  devoid  of  spasticity  aud  is  purely  ataxic.  In  neither  type 
do  we  find  the  well-developed  syllabic  speech  nor  the  intention  tremor, 
though  the  speech  is  modified  and  ataxic  and  there  are  choreic  move- 
ments which  might  at  first  mislead.  Cases  clinically  mistaken  for  amy- 
otrophir  lateral  sclerosis  have  been  recently  reported  by  Probst  and 
Braner,  one  for  transverse  mi/eli/is  l>y  Siemerling,  and  one  for  a  Broum- 
Sequard  imralysu  by  Jeremias.     The    paraplegic    cases    may    readily 

1  "  Deut.  Arch.  f.  klin.  IMod.."  Bd.  Ixviii,  Xos.  1  and  2. 

2  ••  Wiener  klin.  Rundschau,"  190S,  No.  34;  "KorsakofTsches  Jour.,"  1908,  Xo.  5. 
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be  mistaken  for  myelitis  or  spinal  cord  tumors,  particularly  as  in  some 
such  instances  segmental  sensory  disturbance  is  very  definitely 
developed.  Elsberg  has  done  a  laminectomy  in  such  a  case,  and  I 
have  had  a  similar  experience. 

Hysttria  is  capable  not  only  of  mimicking  ever^'  objective  svmptom 
of  insular  sclcro>is,  but  sometimes  is  associated  with  it  in  tlio  same 
patient.  It  sliould  never  he  out  of  mind  in  making  the  diagnosis,  and 
tlie  stigmata  of  the  neurosis  should  be  faithfully  sought  in  every  instance. 
Cases  showing  hysterical  signs  and  the  symptoms  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
according  to  Buzzard,  i  should  be  looked  upon  as  jirobably  organic  if  the 
tendon  reflexes  are  exaggerated  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  plantar  reflex 
is  abolished.  This  observer  has  noted  optic  atrophy  in  one-lialf  of  his 
cases  of  insular  sclerosis,  and  found  Babinski's  toe-sign  in  all  in  which 
it  has  been  sought.  Absence  or  inequality  of  abdominal  reflexes  is 
also  of  decided  significance. 

In  the  partial  cases,  mainly  marked  by  one  of  the  prominent  char- 
acteristics of  nndtiple  sclerosis,  tlie  diagnosis  is  decidedly  diflieult.  In 
every  such  instance  all  the  features  of  insular  sclerosis  should  be  sought, 
and  some  of  them,  if  only  partially  developed,  will  be  found  to  fix  the 
diagnosis,  or  tiie  |iresence  of  signs  of  otlier  (iiseases  will  guide,  ^\'ilen 
trenil)ling  ]>redominates,  we  nnist  exehide  paralysis  agitans,  metallic 
intoxications,  ciiorea,  and  hysteria.  When  the  speech  defect  is  most 
prominent,  we  must  think  of  paretic  dementia  and  the  family  ataxias. 
In  cases  sh<nving  a  predominance  of  cerebellar  ataxia  intracranial  tumors 
and  the  family  ataxias  must  be  excluded.  When  the  gait  is  purely 
spastic,  we  nuist  exclude  transverse  myelitis  and  the  eoinliiiied  scK'roses 
of  the  cord. 

Prognosis. — WiiiK'  the  outlook  in  a  case  of  multiple  sclerosis  is 
always  grave,  the  tendency  to  remissions  anil  tiie  occasional  com])lete 
recession  of  the  disease  make  it  distinctly  more  hoj)eful  tiiau  in  the 
destructive  sclerotic  k'sions  of  tal)es  and  cross-myelitis.  It  is  imjmssible 
in  a  given  case  to  forecast  its  prol)able  course  so  long  as  it  is  ])rogross- 
ing.  Apoplectiform  seizures  followed  by  paralytic  features  and  aggra- 
vation of  all  tiie  symptoms  may  occur  at  any  moment  ;  but  when  the 
disease  has  siiowu  rcnussion  and  iniproyemeut  we  are  justified  iu  hop- 
ing, with  line  reservation,  for  better  things. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  the  nature  of  tiie  origin  of  the  malady 
will  guide  tlierapeutics.  If  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  mainly 
due  to  infectious  and  to  the  continuous  activity  of  microbic  life,  whi<-h 
from  time  to  time  leads  to  new  jihuiues  or  increases  old  foci,  bactericidal 
preparations  are  indicated — quinin  in  malaria  ;  mercury,  iron,  arsenic, 
and  salicyl  jn'eparations  in  other  septic  conditions.  Generally  speaking, 
an  antisepticcmic  regime  is  in  order.  Tiiis  may  only  be  valuable  when 
the  "■cneral  resistive  powt'rs  of  the  economy  are  increased  liy  the  best 
livgieuic  and  general  health  measures.  The  future  may  furnish  some 
organic  antitoxin  more  powerful  than  our  present  medicaments. 
i"Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  May  6,  1899. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SYPHILIS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  cen- 
tral apparatus,  are  of  extreme  frequeuey  and  of  almost  infinite  variety. 
In  this  section  little  more  can  be  attempted  than  an  eraimcration  of 
them,  with  special  reference  to  clinical  peculiarities  and  the  most  effica- 
cious mode  of  treatment. 

The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  every  country  is  only  too 
definitely  proved  by  investigations  with  serological  tests.  Vedder,  for 
instance,  has  found  the  blood  Wassermann  positive  in  over  16  per  cent, 
of  accepted  U.  S.  Army  recruits  who  presented  no  overt  syphilis,'  and 
Warthin-  has  demonstrated  the  spirochete  by  the  Le\idati  method  in 
one-third  of  41  adult  bodies  irrespective  of  their  clinical  antecedents. 

Syphilitic  nerve  lesions  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those  due  to  the 
active  ravages  of  the  Treponema  pallida  and  (2)  those  not  marked  by 
neoplastic  products.  The  one  is  specific,  the  other  parasyphUitic, 
parrncln/maious,  or  central.  The  so-called  parasyphilitic  diseases 
j)robabl\'  owe  their  i5rogressi\e  characters  to  the  constant  though 
slight  action  of  persistent  parasitic  activity.  The  almost  invariable 
positive  Wassermann  finding,  a  lymphocx'tosis  of  the  spinal  fluid, 
and  the  active  globulin  reactions  in  this  fluid  sup])ort  the  idea  of  a 
persistent  specific  spirillosis.  Noguchi'  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
the  spirochete  of  syphilis  in  the  cord  lesions  of  1  case  of  tabes  out 
of  12  examined  and  in  practically  every  paretic  brain.  The  distinc- 
tion, therefore,  between  active  and  parasyphilitic  lesions  is  one  of  loca- 
tion rather  than  of  kind.  Syphilis  is  capable  of  transmission  to  off- 
spring in  either  form,  and  we  have  some  hereditary  syjihilitic  diseases 
of  the  general  nervous  system  marked  by  the  ordinary  gummatous 
processes,  and  others  of  the  degenerative  order.  Again,  both  the 
syphilitic  and  parasyphilitic  lesions  may  be  present  in  the  same  in- 
di\idual  at  the  same  time  or  at  difl'crent  periods.  The  following 
tabulation  may  serve  to  systematize  the  subject: 
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The  active  specific  lesions  of  the  general  nervous  system,  hke  specific 
lesions  elsewhere,  originate  in  the  connective  tissue  or  blood-vessels  and 
secondarily  affect  the  parenchyma,  disturbing  function  first  and  finally 
destroying  the  essential  cells  and  fibers  of  the  part.  Rarely  they  arise 
in  bony  structures  and  thence  invade  the  adjoining  nervous  apparatus 
or  act  upon  it  by  pressure.  Their  peculiarity  is  in  the  gummy  plastic 
exudate  with  its  formati\e  tendency  and  the  presence  of  the  parasite. 
It  is  essentially  a  neoplastic  process,  which  may  vary  from  an  appearance 
of  simple  inflammation  to  the  accumulation  of  sizeable  tumors.  In 
early  stages  there  is  often  a  marked  tendency  to  regressions  and  re- 
cidives.  Old  lesions,  if  of  considerable  size,  may  caseate  within  and 
cicatrize  upon  the  surface  by  fibrous  organization,  and  fibroid  changes 
may  alone  remain  to  indicate  the  preexisting  gummy  condition. 

The  parasi/]ihiJific  lesions  are  degenerative  in  character;  such  as 
the  long  posterior  tract,  degeneration  of  tabes,  the  optic  atrojjhies,  and 
the  posterolateral  so-called  sclerosis.  The\'  seem  to  dei)end  U])on  the 
continued  activity  of  persisting  spirochetes  and  are  marked  by  glial 
increase  in  addition  to  the  Wallerian  degenerations. 

The  active  meningovascnlnr  lesions  are  \'ery  amenable  to  treatment, 
while  the  parenchymatous  degenerative  lesions  are  so  refractor^'  as  to 
be  generally  considered  quite  incurable.  At  best  they  may  be  brought 
to  a  standstill,  the  destroyed  cells  and  fibers  constituting  a  lasting  de- 
fect, with  persisting  signs  and  symptoms.  Antisyphilitic  remerlies 
readily  reach  and  destroy  the  organism  in  membranes  and  vascular 
areas,  but  foci  of  infection  within  the  parenchyma  in  the  parasyphilitic 
cases  are  apparently  impermeably  situated  as  far  as  known  remedies 
are  concerned,  however  administered. 

Acquired  syphilis  affects  the  central  nervous  system  by  specific 
lesions  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  all  luetic  cases.  Iljelmann, 
leaving  out  of  the  ([uestion  both  tabes  and  paretic  dementia,  stated  tliat 
from  1|  to  2|  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  syphilis  develop  cerebrospinal 
lesions,  and  that  of  those  presenting  the  tertiary  features  of  the  infec- 
tion, 12  per  cent,  show  invasion  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis.  Fournier 
put  this  latter  percentage  at  21. 

That  the  ectodermal  structures  of  the  nervous  system  should  l)e  a 
favorite  field  of  invasion  for  a  disease  notoriously  prone  to  involve 
cutaneous  areas  is  not  surj^rising.  Orr  and  Rowe  have  suggested  a 
lynii)hogenous  route  from  the  skin  along  the  sheaths  of  the  spinal 
nerves  and  the  frequent  root  symptoms  in  early  s>-philis,  and  their 
relation  to  the  usual  location  of  primary  and  secondary  lesions  are 
highly  suggestive.  Changes  of  the  spinal  fluid  giving  positive  serolog- 
ical tests  with  cellular  increase  have  been  determined  in  early  syphilis 
in  from  70  to  82  per  cent.  (Finger,  Altman,  Dre^-fuss).  It  is  a  safe  view 
therefore  to  consider  the  nervous  system  as  probably  directly  affected 
in  every  case  of  syphilis  and  at  an  early  period. 

Ill  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  nervous  syphilis  the  process  is  wide- 
spread and  somewliat  haphazard  in  location.  Very  rarely  do  cases  of 
spinal  s.\-philis  lack  e\idences  of  cerebral  involvement  at  some  period, 
but  cerebral  syphilis,  on  the  contrary,  is  sometimes  devoid  of  spinal 
complications.     We  may,  for  descriptive  purposes,  divide  these  cases 
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of  acquired  active  syphilitic  lesions  into  the  cerebral  and  the  spinal. 
Their  common  association  should  iiever  be  forgotten. 


CEREBRAL  SYPHILIS. 

Syphilitic  cerebral  meningitis  is  perhajis  the  most  frequent  fovm 
of  cerebral  syphilis,  and  usually,  to  some  extent,  comjilicates  all  other 
varieties  of  encepluilie  lues.  The  faroritc  location  is  the  basilar  area, 
especially  the  interpeduncular  space,  from  Avhich  it  frequently  extends 
upward  on  to  the  convexity  of  the  parietal,  and  particularly  of  the  frontal, 
lobes.  So  commonly  is  the  base  atf'ected  that,  speaking  clinically  and 
according'  to  Charcot,  it  may  never  be  considered  exempt,  even  when 
the  symptoms  point  to  the  convexity  alone.  The  distribution  recalls 
that  of  tuberculosis.  A  gelatinous  transparent  substance  infiltrates  the 
soft  meninges  abiiut  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the  optic  chiasm.  It  is 
composed  of  small,  round,  embryonic  cells,  and  is  very  vascular  and 
viscoid.     Caseation  and  sclerotic  degeneration  mark   the  lesion  later. 

The  adjoining  or  enveloped  nerves  and 
vessels  may  be  injured.  Neuritic  atrophy  on 
the  one  hand  and  obliterating  arteritis  on 
the  other  are  thus  set  up.  E]xtension  of  the 
process  to  the  nerve-sheaths  and  interstitial 
structure  accounts  for  the  very  fre(|iient 
syniptdms  on  the  part  of  the  cranial  nerves 
in  cerebral  syphilis. 

In  the  field  of  syphilitic  meningitis 
gummy  masses,  or  gmiimaia,  are  usually 
encountered.  They  vary  in  size  from  mili- 
ary bodies  to  tumors  as  large  as  filberts, 
which  may  be  solitary,  few,  or  many  in 
number.  Their  favorite  location  is  at  the 
l)ase  or  on  the  convexity,  especially  on  the 
frontal  lobes,  but  no  portion  of  the  brain  is 
exem])t.  Sometimes  they  fin-iii  on  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  thid^ness  of  the  dura  mater, 
or  deeply  within  the  brain,  on  some  scjrfal 
infolding  or  penetrating  blood-vessel.  They 
comport  themselves  as  do  brain-tumors  generally,  and  give  rise  to  similar 
localizing  signs  and  symptoms.  Sclerous  or  fibrous  degeneration  marks 
the  later  stages  of  all  these  specific  neoplastic  le.-ions,  and  give^  ris<'  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  sclerous  syphilitic  meningitis. 

Syphilitic  cerebritis  may  exist  as  a  direct  extension  from  a  specific 
meningitis  or  gunuiia,  or  may  occur  more  or  less  independently.  It  may 
present  itself  as  a  diffuse,  gunmiatous  encephalitis,  or  as  localized  en- 
cephalic gununata  wiiich  tend  to  caseate,  or  it  may  appear  in  circum- 
scribed patches  or  plaques,  especially  in  the  pontine  and  peduncular 
surfaces,  which  may  end  in  sclerous  patches.  Every  syphilitic  process 
in  the  lirain  entails  a  surrounding  zone  of  cerel)ral  softeniiiu'  or  cerebritis. 
Syphilitic  Cerebral  Arteritis. — Sy])hilitic  endarteritis  in  the  l)rain 


Fig.  2U8.— Ocular  ]ial>y  in  a  case 
of  liijiiij  >yi'liilis  ill  wliicli  ai  one 
time  lliere  was  aciusscd  hciuiplegia, 
riylit  laccainl  ielt  rxnviiiilies.  The 
right  eye  overacts,  iiirning  uiiuaid 
and  outward  in  luuking  tu  I  be  tight. 
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is  a  comparatively  common  acr'ident.  It  may  result  in  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  large  basilar  vessels  secondarily  to  a  gummatous  meiun- 
gitis,  or  it  may  develop  as  a  primary  focus  of  syphilitic  activity.  Its 
legitimate  result  i.s  a  localized  isciiemia,  which,  it'  complete,  results  in 
throiiibotic  brain-sf)fteniiig.  Hiulmer  insists  upon  its  frenuencv  in  the 
basal  ganglia.  Tlie  niiddie  cerebral  arteries  are  freqtientlv  affected 
eitiier  in  the  numerous  small  branches  of  the  Sylvian  or  by  the  complete 
obliteration  of  this  motor-zone  vessel. 

It  is  also  established  that  cerel)ral  hemorrhages  niav  follow  a  specific 
arteritis.  This  rarely  occurs  within  tln'  l)rain-substaucc,  but  more  often 
takes  place  in  the  large  and  C(im])aratively  unsup])orted  i)asilar  vessels, 
residtiug  in  a  foiidroyant  ;i]ioplecti('  stroke  almost  inmiediately  fatal. 

Syphilitic  Lesions  oi  the  Cranial  Nerves. — Owing  to  tluir 
exposed  ])osition  at  the  Ijasc,  where  specific  cerebral  invasion  is  most 
common,  the  cranial  nerves  are  very  conunonly  implicated.  The  relative 
frequency  with  which  they  are  affected  diminishes  from  the  chiasm  and 
optic  nerves  backward  toward  the  bulb.  The  order  is  as  follows: 
Optic  nerves,  motor  oculi,  abducens,  trifacial,  facial,  auditory,  and  only 
rarely  the  glossopharyngeal,  vagus,  and  hypoglossiis. 

The  motor  oeidi,  or  (liird  nerre,  is  atfei'tcd  in  about  forty  ]H'r  cent. 
of  the  cases,  and  shows  a  particular  vulnerability  on  the  part  of  the  iiljcrs 
supplying  the  levator  of  the  u])per  lid.  Hence  the  fieqiieney  and  sig- 
nificance of  ptosis.  Ine(|ualities  of  the  pu[>il  and  pupillary  stasis  are  of 
c(|ual  importance  and  fre(|uencv.  A  riuid  ]iupil  >iioui<l  alwavs  raise  a 
suspicion  of  syphilis.  It  is  to  ln■ain-syphili^  what  the  Kolicrtson  pupil 
is  to  tabes.  J\eferable  to  the  affection  of  the  (•llia^nl  an<l  ojitic  nerves 
and  tracts  we  find  all  fi)rms  of  irregular  and  unc(|ual  contractions  of  the 
visual  fields.  Optic  neuritis  is  very  frccpiently  present  and  atrophy 
may  result.  The  trifacial  may  l)e  involved  in  one  or  all  its  branches, 
causing  disturbed  .sensiliility  sometimes,  but  more  frequently  neuralgic 
pains  of  corresponding  distribution.  Infrc{piently  facial  jialsy  is  en- 
countered, and  in  rare  cases  this  is  a--sociatc(l  with  ilc;\fncss  on  the 
same  side. 

Undoubtedly,  a  careful  examination  of  the  ojjtic  and  auditory  ner\es 
will  find  them  afiected  in  more  than  half  of  all  cases  during  the  secondary 
period  of  syphilis,  as  has  been  determined,  among  others,  by  Wile  and 
Stokes.^  The  very  general  earlx'  implication  of  the  cerebrosi)inal 
field  is  ai>i)arently  ephemeral,  l)ut  unfortunately  jjcrmanent  results  are 
frequently  entailed. 

The  amount  of  injury  to  a  nerve  varies  within  wide  limits,  but  often 
presents  the  suggestive  peculiarity  of  advance  and  recession,  giving  rise 
to  temporarv,  fii(/<ireoi(s  paUIcK  and  temporary  snisnri/  fcatiircx,  such  as 
amblyopia,  lasting  a  day  or  two.  After  several  such  attacks  the  dis- 
ability is  likely  to  persist  permanently  and  indicates  a  destructive  change 
in  the  nerve,  which  commences  as  an  interstitial  infiltration  and  neuritis. 

The  general  symptoms  of  cerebral  svjjhilis  are  modified  by  the 
partit'ular  lesions  that  are  present.  These,  as  a  rule,  are  niii/tlfonii,  Ijut 
with  special  prominence  of  certain  features.     One  case  attracts  most 

•  "Jour.  Amor.  Med.  Assoc,"  May,  191.5,  p.  1465. 
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attention  by  its  eye  symptoms,  another  by  its  neuralgic  pains,  another  by- 
its  convulsive  manifestations,  another  by  its  stupor  or  mania  or  parah-sis. 

There  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  an  initial  jicriod — a.  prrmouifnrii 
jjeriod — that  it  is  ot  the  greatest  iniportanee  to  recognize.  Then  onlv 
does  medication  offer  a  fair  chance  of  effecting  a  cure.  Once  passed, 
irre])arable  damage  is  done,  and  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  check 
further  mischief  and  leave  the  brain  and  nerves  scarred  with  cicatricial 
tissue.  Brain-sv|ihilis  appear?,  ordinarily,  during  the  secondary  period, 
but  may  occur  at  any  date  after  the  first  few  months.  Thus  the  first 
year  shows  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  which  diminish  gradually,  vear 
by  year,  to  the  end  of  life.  There  is  no  period  of  e.xemptiou  after  infec- 
tion. Cases  of  brain-syphilis  arc  encountered  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
years  after  the  initial  sore,  and  ])nil)al)ly  many  sy]>hilized  individuals  die 
from  other  causes  and  thereby  escape  luetic  brain  accidents.  If  ter- 
tiary manifestatidus  apjicar,  the  likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  brain- 
syphilis  is  increased.  It  is  imp(jrtaut  to  know  that  a  blow  or  jar  to  tiie 
skull  may  precipitate  and  focalize  syphilis  in  the  brain,  and  may  greatly 
aggravate  it  when  jirci-ent.  The  same  is  true  of  mental  shock  and  fright. 
The  i>lienomena  of  the  premonitory  stage  et)usist  of  haidachci<,  ilistarO- 
ance.'i  of  sleep,  menial  chancjes,  and  physkal  decline. 

The  headache  in  its  typical  form  is  atrocious  in  severity,  often  cir- 
cumscribed, and  deeply  seated.  It  is  freijuently  marked  by  local  ten- 
derness on  ]iercussion  and  shows  daily,  usually  nocturnal,  exacerbations. 
The  syphilitic  headache  may  remit  without  appart'Ut  cause,  or  an  ex- 
acerbation may  be  followed  by  a  ptosis  or  an  amblyopia,  or  it  may  ter- 
minate upon  the  appearance  of  a  hemiplegia  or  other  serious  secondary 
brain-lesion.  Usually  the  only  sedative  capable  of  controlling  it  is 
moi'jiliin,  Init  it  yields  in  a  few  days  to  either  nu'rcury  or  the  iodids. 
A\'hile  the  heiidaehe  is  mainly  vesjieral  or  nocturnal,  in  some  instances  it 
is  most  severe  in  tiie  morning  and  some  trace  of  it  usually  lasts  through- 
out the  twenty-four  hours.  Conuuencing  in  a  localized  area,  it  may 
gradually  inva<le  the  entire  head,  and  frcijUcntly,  if  unchecked  liy  proper 
treatment,  lasts  weeks  and  months. 

The  sleep  is  modified  in  two  ways.  There  is  insomnia  or  sopor. 
The  nocturnal  headache  in  itself  may  destroy  sleep  at  night,  but  in 
addition  the  patient  often  fails  to  sleep  after  the  headache  subsides. 
Insomnia  often  occurs  early,  before  the  headache  has  grown  intense. 
Later,  there  is  usually  a  tendency  to  stupor,  and  this  also  may  appear 
early.  The  patient  drops  to  sleep  at  any  time  during  the  day,  at  his 
meals,  over  his  paper  or  desk.  Aroused  at  night  by  the  cephalalgia,  he 
drops  back  into  a  heavy,  stujjorous  sleep,  and  often  requires  vigorous 
rousing.  In  a  sonniolent  way  he  may  get  uj)  for  any  purpose  and  at  once 
drop  to  sleep  on  returning  to  bed.  The  stupor  may  become  continuous 
and  reach  a  comatose  depth. 

Mented  changes  ordinarily  accompany  the  cephalalgia.  The  patient's 
wits  are  dulled.  He  is  apathetic,  disinclined  for  study,  work,  or  social 
enjoyment.  The  memory  is  frequcntl}'  impaired.  He  looks  and  acts 
and  feels  depressed  and  indifferent.  His  ideas  come  slowly  and  he  may 
show  irritability-  or  become  greatly  depressed. 

Tfte  general  health  often  fails.     The  appetite  is  commonly  lost  early, 
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strength  diminishes,  flesh  is  lost,  and  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes 
grow  pale  and  anemic.  Often  at  this  time  virtigo,  tinghng  in  an  ex- 
tremity, inequalities  in  the  pupils,  a  drooping  lid,  or  some  twitching  of  a 
limb  indicate  the  impending  storm  and  show  its  direction. 

Head  and  Fearnsides  lay  much  emphasis  upon  shiverings  and 
nerve-root  syinptovis.  These  are  of  frequent  occurrence  not  only  in  early 
stages  but  in  the  late  degenerati\e  forms.  The  patient  frequent  1\-  com- 
plains of  intense  shivering  on  taking  a  bath  or  even  on  using  a  rough 
towel,  especially  on  the  dorsum  of  the  body.  A  careful  examination 
of  sensation  will  usually  detect  nerve  root,  nerve  trunk,  or  segmented 
areas  of  disturbance  of  a  minor  sort.  These  are  most  common  in  the 
lumbosacral  field,  next  in  the  cervicofacial  area,  but  may  be  very 
flefinitely  intercostal  or  thoracicospinal.  In  some  cases  paresthesias 
and  neuralgias  are  pronounc'cd  and  persistent. 

Special  Symptoms. — After  the  premonitory  period  or  even  from 
the  first  the  disease  shows  one  of  three  major  tendencies,  marked  by 
the  preponderance  of  meningitis,  arterial  accidents,  or  tumor  formation, 
respectively.     These  may  be  and  usually  are  variously  combined. 


Fig.  209.— Braiu  showing  basil.Tr  .syphilitic  meningitis,  with  gentralizeU  exudate  and  small  cysts  in  the 
'deeper  furrows  (Dr.  W.  A.  Jones). 

The  meningeal  form  is  marked  by  extreme  depression  and  torpor. 
The  patient  lies  like  one  narcotized  or  stupefied  with  alcohol.  At  times 
he  can  he  roused  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  but  pmiiiptly  subsides  into 
tlie  letiiargic  state  and  may  become  uneonscious  and  comatose  lor  a  few 
nionients,  I'or  an  imnr,  or  lor  several  days.  M'hen  he  talks  it  is  in  an 
uncertiiin  and  unnlialtle  way.  Frequently  there  is  a  little  delirium. 
His  lieadaehc  alone  seems  to  cause  liini  trouble.  Usually  pupillary 
sluggishness  anil  inequality  are  present,  ptosis  and  stjuints  are  frequent, 
and  diplopia  sometimes  admitted.     There  may  be  urinary  incontinence 
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or  retention.  Fe^■e^  is  ordinarily,  but  not  invariably,  absent  and  the 
phy.-^ical  fuiictidiis  are  well  carritHl  on.  Dratli  rarely  re-ults  fnuu  this 
form  of  cerebral  syphilis,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cdinplite  recovery  is 
equally  rare.  Some  trace  iu  the  way  of  mental  apathy  is  likely  to  per- 
sist. In  exceptional  instances  there  is  v.'ild,  maniacal  delirium  and 
motor  excitement,  an  elevated  temjierature,  and  (piickened  pulse. 

The  Arterial  Form. — Cerebral  syphilitic  arteritis  is  usually  accom- 
panied bv  basilar  sjiccific  meningitis  and  the  premonitory  licadache. 
Cranial-nerve  symptoms  are  also  usually  present.  It  gives  rise  to 
thrombus  and  cerebral  softening,  resulting  in  hemijilegia  or  monoplegia, 
or  aphasia  or  other  localized  cortical  disability.  Usually  this  does  not 
come  on  at  once,  but  by  slight  premonitory  strokes  and  numerous 
"warnings."  Transitorv  plegias  and  aphasias  are  always  suggestive 
of  syphilis.  When  the  motor  cortex  is  involved,  spasm  or  partial 
epilepsies  are  commonly  induced.  The  rule  applies  here,  as  in  gum- 
mata,  that  epileptic  seizures  after  the  age  of  thirty  are  generally  due  to 
svjihilis,  and  that  ]iaralvtic  seizures  in  adults,  before  the  age  of  forty,  in 
the  absence  of  cardiac  and  renal  lesions,  arc  almost  invariably  .sypliilitic. 
Another  indication  of  syphilis  is  a  nndtiplicity  of  lesions.  A  double 
hemiplegia  or  left  hemiplegia  with  a]>hasia  or  pseudobulbar  palsy  from 
double-sided  lesions,  or  cerebral  hemiplegia  and  jtaraplegia  from  brain- 
and  cord-lesions,  in  the  same  case,  speak  for  syphilis. 

Hemorrhaf/e,  as  already  indicated,  is  nsually  from  a  large  basal 
vessel  and  is  promptly  fatal.  It  is  connuonly  secondary  to  aneurysmal 
degeneration  and  is  a  rare  cause  of  death  in  syphllitics.  Occasionally 
thrombosis,  begimiing  in  the  circle  of  Willis,  eventually  reaches  and 
obstructs  the  basilar  artery,  and  death  follows  coma. 

The  gTimmatous  form  of  cerebral  syphilis  is  usually  marked  by 
focal  symptoms,  and  here  all  the  rules  of  cerebral  localization  a])ply. 
As  ab(jve  iTidicated,  the  favorite  location  for  gummata  is  at  the  base  and 
upon  the  frontoparietal  convexity,  precisely  the  regions  in  which  focal 
symptoms  arise.  These  consist  of  cortical  states  of  irritation  and  de- 
struction,— in  other  words,  of  limited  epileptic  attacks  and  cortical  ])alsies, 
and  of  cranial-nerve  lesions.  Usually  the  focal  signs  and  symptoms  in 
gunnnatous  cases  are  preceded  Ijy  the  ])remonit()ry  ])henomena.  This 
might  be  ex|)eetcd,  as  the  usual  meningeal  or  cortical  gununa  is  sec- 
ondary in  point  of  time  to  a  more  or  less  diffuse  specific  meningitis.  In 
rare  cases  the  convulsion  is  the  first  manifestation  of  cerebral  invasion. 
Generalized  fits  and  epileptiform  convulsions  are  not  rare  in  diffuse 
cortical  syj)hilis,  and  may  be  associated  with  the  Jacksonian  attacks, 
petit  mal,  momentary  aphasias,  sudden  "  thickening  of  the  tongue,"  and 
similar  evidence  of  circumscribed  lesions.  Syphilis  also  seems  capable, 
according  to  Fournier,  of  producing  a  parasyphilitic  epilepsy  to  which 
attention  will  be  recalled.  (For  further  details  regarding  cerebral  gum- 
mata the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Cerebral  Tumors,  page  259) 

Syphilitic  Mental  Diseases.— The  mental  disturbances  of  brain 
syphilis  are  those  of  organic  brain  disease,  but  in  subjects  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  insanity  the  syphilitic  cachexia  may  induce  ordinary  forms 
of  insanity.    Morljid  mental  states  due  to  the  encephalic  ravages  of  lues 
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are  most  frequently  of  the  depressed  varieties  grouped  under  the  generic 
iianic  of  niflaiicliolia,  with  a  decickd  ttudeiicy  tu  deiiitutia.  Less  fre- 
quently there  is  exaltation  and  delirium,  which  may  be  intense,  and  in 
both  forms  hallucinations  are  common.  Signs  of  gross  brain-lesions  are 
rarely  wanting.  Cranial-nerve  symptoms,  localizing  fits,  monoplegic 
palsies,  and  speech  defects  point  the  way  to  diagnosis. 

General  paresif!,  paralytic  dementia,  or  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  is  always  postsyphilitic,  and  the  spirochetes  can  be  found  in  the 
eortical  lesions.  Its  full  description,  to  which  the  reader  is  now  referred, 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Peterson's  portion  of  this  work. 

In  some  instances  symptdms  arise  that  closely  a])C  those  of  paretic 
dementia,  and  give  rise  to  the  term  ■■<_i/j)hl/lt!c  jj-ycxdojidirsis.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  may,  indeed,  be  impossible.  The  features  suggesting 
active  syphilitic  disease,  as  contrasted  with  the  degenerative  changes 
of  paresis,  are  a  less  steadily  progressive  coiu'se,  less  cxpansiveness,  less 
amnesia,  less  sjM'ech  ditfieultv,  absence  of  the  Robertson  ])ii])il,  presence 
of  cranial-nerve  jialsics  and  early  monoplegias,  and  improvement  under 
antisyphilitic  treatment.  Syphilopliobia  and  hypochondriasis,  arising 
from  the  knowledge  or  fear  of  being  infected,  have  only  an  indirect 
relation  to  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  ence]>halie  sv])hilis,  when  there  is  a 
plain  history  and  marked  evidences  of  previous  infection,  ordinarily 
presents  no  difficulties.  In  cases  where  such  data  are  lacking,  one  of  the 
nicest  of  diagnostic  ])roblems  is  furnished.  Nodiinidl  luddachr.i  of  the 
character  described,  cinlcplnul  aU(ic/,-s  occurring  after  the  age  of  thirty, 
or  apoplectic  (ittacka  apjjcaring  before  the  age  of  fortN',  should  at  once, 
singly  or  in  combination,  raise  the  suspicion  of  .sypiiilis.  A  historv  of 
any  sort  of  a  genital  sore  strengthens  the  case  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  the 
slightest  secondary  manifestation  can  be  detected  or  recalled  bv  intelligent 
cross-ijuestioning,  small  doubt  remains.  It  may  be  slated  tiiat  the  great 
majoritv  of  eases  of  syjdiilis  of  the  nervous  system  present  very  slight 
secondaries,  or  the.se  may  have  entirely  escaped  attention.  Another  indi- 
cation of  syphilis  in  brain  disease  is  a  midtipllcifj/  of  /c.v/o/i.v.  Cord  and 
brain  symptoms  in  the  same  patient  are  significant,  as  are  ilouble-sided 
brain-lesions  or  lesions  of  l)oth  base  and  convexity.  The  ahiKwt  con- 
stant presence  of  basilar  gummy  meningitis,  with  its  consequent  crcir- 
ninl-ncme  xj/mptnmx,  among  which  are  ptosis,  pupillary  abnormalities, 
and  optic-nerve  disturbances,  often  alone  is  sufficient  U>  guide  tlie  diag- 
nosis. The  iiicide  of  dcrtdopincid  counts  for  something.  In  brain-syph- 
ilis the  onset  is  rarely  sudden,  but  is,  rather,  by  repeated  ad\auces,  with 
remissions.  Fu<juceous  pulsus  and  fleeting  sensory  losses  are  the  rule 
in  syphilis.  The  ])henomena  of  the  prononitory  phase  can  not  be  too 
stroniilv  insisti'd  upon.  >'>tirilili/  in  male  or  female  should  l)e  given  a 
certain  weight,  and  repeated  miscarriages  frequently  incriminate  the 
husband. 

Wassermann's  positive  reaction  in  the  blood  may  be  considered  as 
strongly  confirmatory  of  a  clinical  diagnosis  when  the  other  conditions 
which  arc  capal)le  of  giving  this  reaction  are  or  can  be  excluded.  The 
spinal  fluid  in  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  according  to  Xonne,  presents  the 
positive  globulin  reaction  in  every  case:  in  from  W  to  L'.5  per  cent,  of 
;V2 
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tabes  and  in  from  95  to  100  per  cent,  of  paresis.  There  is  an  increase 
of  cells  in  the  spinal  fluid  in  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  early  s\'philis  of  the 
cerebrospinal  area  and  in  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  late  or  parasyphilitic 
conditions.  The  Wassermann  reaction  in  the  spinal  fluid  is  positive 
in  nearly  every  case  if  reliably  made.  These  four  reactions  furnish 
positive  evidence  of  the  most  substantial  sort,  but  the  clinical  diajjuosis 
is  equally  or  more  important.  Finally,  the  therapeutic  test  stands  for 
considerable.  If,  under  adequate  dosage,  the  disease  yields  witliin 
two  weeks  it  sustains  the  diagnosis  to  some  degree;  but  we  must  never 
forget  that  in  other  organic  processes,  even  in  sarcomatous  tumors, 
the  iodids  may  cause  a  notable  remission  in  the  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  far  from  favorable,  though  it  is  too  com- 
monly assumed  to  be  so.  It  ma>-  be  safely  stated  that  less  than  one-half 
of  the  cases  of  brain-syphilis  completely  recover.  Foiirnier,  in  90  cases, 
reported  23  unrelieved,  1.3  improved,  14  died,  and  30  recovered.  Of 
those  recovered,  probably  many  presented  recurrences  later  in  life.  In 
a  general  way  we  may  expect  to  check  the  progress  of  acti\e  syphilitic 
processes  excepting  in  rare  cases  of  a  malignant  and  unmanageable  char- 
acter, where  the  human  organism  can  not  tolerate  a  medication  intensive 
enough  to  permanently  subdue  the  disease.  The  golden  opportunity  is 
in  the  prodromal  stage.  Lesions  tlint  have  caused  ctestriietion  of  nervous 
tissue,  sucli  as  results  from  tlinimlidtic  softening,  secondary  degeneration, 
hemorrliagic  disintegration,  and  sclerotic  strangulation,  leave  indelible 
and  irremediable  efl'ects.  In  view  also  of"  the  known  ability  of  syj)liilis 
to  lie  latent  and  dormant  for  years,  and  its  clinical  remissive  tendency, 
the  wise  physician  will  always  maintain  great  reservation  in  even  the 
most  promising  cases.  Marked  and  |)i.ilonged  stupor  and  ilecided  mental 
disturbance  make  the  expectation  of  complete  restoration  very  slight.  A 
patient  who  has  once  de\'eloped  syphilis  of  the  cerebrospinal  apparatus 
is  never  safe  and  must  maintain  medical  supervision,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  blood  and  spinal  fluid  tests  should  undergo  courses  of  treat- 
ment at  intervals  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  spinal  form, 
now  to  be  considered,  and  will  l)e  detailed  in  that  connection  (page  501). 

SPINAL  SYPHILIS. 

Nearly  if  not  every  case  of  spinal  syphilis  sooner  or  later  presents 
evidences  of  cerebral  invasion,  and  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  cord 
often  depends  upon  this  association.  It  is  proposed  in  this  section  to 
mainly  emphasize  the  cord-lesions. 

Syphilis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  membranes  is  somewhat  more 
precocious  in  its  appearance  than  brain-.syphilis,  and  most  frequently 
appears  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  syphilitic  history.  It 
then  diminishes  in  frequency  during  the  rest  of  life.  As  within  the 
skull,  spinal  syphilis  is  a  disease  of  the  meninges,  nerve-roots,  and 
blood-vessels.  The  cord-changes  are  invariably  secondary  and,  in  a 
sense,  mechanical.  It  may  involve  any  or  all  of  the  membranes  as  a 
specific  meningitis,  which  sometimes  is  marked  by  gummatous  thick- 
ening   and    tumor    formation,   but    much    less  commonly   than   is  the 
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case  within  the  skull.  The  nerve-roots  and  pial  vessels  are  frequently 
involved  in  the  specific  meningitis,  which  may  also  extend  to  tiiu  periph- 
ery of  the  cord.  Another  group  of  conditions  arises  from  impairment 
of  the  blood-vessels.  Endarteritis,  endophlel)itis,  and  thrombosis  may 
cause  disturl)ance  of  the  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  cord.  Tliev  may 
cause  softening  and  changes  that  are  clinically  similar  to  a  focal  myelitis, 
or,  by  affecting  the  blood-sujjply  of  the  posterior  arterial  field,  set  up 
the  changes  in  the  posterolateral  portion  of  the  cord  that  induce  com- 
bined scleroses.  Oi'dinarily,  spinal  syphilis  is  nndtifurm,  and  a  varied 
picture  is  presented  through  the  implication  of  various  parts  of  the 
cordal  apparatus.  The  matter  is  still  iurther  complicated  by  the  varia- 
tions in  a  single  case,  which  may  at  different  times  ))resent  great  modi- 
fications. Thus  a  case  beginning  as  meningitis  may  i)eeome  a  meningo- 
niyelitis,  set  U])  a  combined  sclerosis,  and  terminate  by  focal  softening, 
consuming  many  years  in  its  history.  For  descri[)tive  puri)oses,  and 
based  upon  clinical  manifestations,  we  may  divide  cases  of  spinal  syphilis 
into:  (1)  Meningitis  and  meningomyelitis,  (2)  acute  myelitis,  (?,)  ataxic 
paraplegias  or  combined  scleroses,  and  (4)  tabes  dorsalis,  already  <ies- 
cribed. 

Syphilitic  Meningitis  and  Meningomyelitis. — These  furnish  the 
most  habitual  expressions  of  spinal  sy])hilis.  In  clinical  features  they 
differ  but  little  save  in  the  absence  of  fever  from  similar  lesions  arising 
from  any  other  source.  The  ])rincipal  symptoms  are  pains  and  palsies. 
The  jxiiu.i  are  onset  features  and  are  of  extreme  intensity',  usually  with 
a  well-marked  tendency  to  nocturnal  exacerbation.  They  are  usiuilly 
located  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  with  these  there  is  generally  asso- 
ciated a  most  intolerable  rachhihjia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  They 
are  wot  pains  and  may  be  marked  by  tenderness  along  the  ner\c-trunks, 
and  even  by  herpes  and  glossy  skin.  Partial  palsy  of  certain  muscle 
groups,  with  disturbed  sensation  in  the  cutaneous  area  of  identical 
innervation,  is  occasionally  seen,  and  still  further  confirms  the  neuritic 
and  root  disturbance. 

ThepflAsifs  are  rarely  complete.  There  is  a  feeling  of  weakness  in  the 
legs,  sometimes  distinctly  greater  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  a  j)ara- 
plegic  distribution  that  may  ascend  to  any  level,  but  most  frequently 
remains  below  the  waist-line.  In  rare  cases  the  upper  members  are  most 
or  alone  affected.  In  some  cases  a  pachymeningitis  cervicalis  has  been 
found,  with  its  characteristic  deformities,  antl  in  some  such  instances  the 
spinal  portion  of  the  dural  disease  has  lieen  a  downward  extension  from 
syphilitic  thickening  within  the  skull. 

The  cord  is  freijuently  affected,  as  is  shown  by  bedsores,  sphincter 
disturbances,  Brown-Sequard  paralysis,  and  a  tendency  to  spasticity  in 
the  lower  t'xtreniities,  which  are  at  first  relaxed  and  enfeebled. 

The  sensory  disorders  usually  open  the  program  and  the  paraplegia  is 
ushered  in  by  a  feeling  of  heaviness  and  clumsiness  in  the  legs.  Usu- 
ally there  are  a  series  of  remissions  and  advances  until  the  spasmodic 
paraplegia  is  finally  established. 

Occasionally,  gunuuata  form  in  the  meninges  and  give  rise  to  tumor 
symptoms  or  the  Brown-Sequard  syndrome.  Multiple  miliary  gummata 
are  still  rarer. 
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In  the  annular  invasion  of  the  cord  the  blood-supply  is  interfered 
M'ith,  both  arteries  and  veins  suffering  from  deformity  and  endothelial 
changes  that  may  lead  to  ischemic  softening  and  hemorrhage.  Com- 
bined scleroses  are  similarly  induced. 

Syphilitic  acute  myelitis,  or  softening,  is  not  a  rare  condition. 
The  best  of  recent  observations  indicate  that  the  origin  is  in  throm- 
botic occlusion  of  blood-vessels,  sypiiilis  acting  as  any  other  iidVctiim, 
or  by  setting  up  a  specific  arteritis  or  |ihlcl)itis,  with  or  without  accom- 
panving  meningitis.  In  the  softened  area  there  is  commonly  great 
sypliilitic  cellular  activity,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  frequently  causes 
a  hematomyelic  condition.  The  fiivorite  location  for  softening  is  in  the 
grav  substance,  and  the  thrombosis  may  extend  to  all  the  vessels  of  a 
considerable  area.  Very  rari'ly  does  the  lesion  invoh'c  the  entire  cross- 
section.  Secondary  ascending  and  descending  degenerations  naturally 
follow. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  myelitis  :  sudden  onset,  para- 
plegia, corresponding  sensory  di-^tnrbances,  sphincteric  incontinence,  and 
spasticity  after  a  fV'w  weeks. 

Syphilitic  Ataxic  Paraplegia. ^This  variety  of  spinal  sy]iliilis 
has  been  much  written  about  since  Erlj,  in  1802,  called  attention  to  its 
frequency  and  uniformity.  He  proposed  for  it  tiie  name  of  si/philiiic 
spina/  parn/i/siii.  Subscijuent  comnuuucations  by  jMuchin,  Kuh,  Kowa- 
lewski,  and  others  tended  to  give  it  an  autonomy  that  Erb  specilically 
deprecated  in  his  earlier  reports.  Subseciuently  ^  he  asserted  for  it  tiie  dig- 
nity of  a  distinct  clinical  type  due  to  primary  changes  in  the  lateral  tracts 
of  the  cord  following  sv)>hilis  in  the  same  sense  that  posterior  sclerosis 
is  post-syphilitic.  Op|)enlieim,  Rrissaud,  IMarie,  and  otiiers  have  denied 
its  entity. 

The  condition  is  usually  of  insidious  onset,  developing  in  a  few 
weeks,  months,  or  years.  The  first  .symptoms  are  feelings  of  iieaviness 
and  paresthesia  in  the  legs,  very  soon  accompanied  by  difficulty  in 
emptying  the  bhiddi'r  through  spa-;niodic  action  of  s|)hinct('i'  and  de- 
tru.sor.  Rigidity  and  spasticity  in  the  legs  soon  develop,  and  the  gait 
shows  them  in  tlie  draguing  toes,  addiicted  knees,  and  uncertain  ste]is. 
Knee-jerks,  rectus  and  ankle-clonus,  and  the  toe-sign  are  connnonly 
well  marked  and  nniscnlar  strength  is  more  or  less  reduced.  Spasticity 
and  a  lack  <if  nuiscidar  strength  are  especially  insisted  upon  iiy  Eri>. 
Sensory  distnri)ances  are  slight  or  entirely  absent,  and  the  disc'ase  is  very 
slowly  ])rogre-sive  or  inclined  to  be  stationary  or  to  even  imju'ove  under 
treatment  for  syphilis.  It  seldom  reaches  a  stage  of  complete  helpless- 
ness. Often  the  upper  extremities  arc  affected  in  a  less  degree,  and 
pupillary  symptoms  are  not  nnconnnon. 

In  this  outline  it  is  easy  to  see  the  symptoms  of  posterolateral  scle- 
rosis or  ataxic  paraplegia,  or  the  combined  scleroses  (see  p.  464)-  The 
condition  may  al.^o  arise  secondarily  from  a  meningomyelitis,  and  it  is 
clearly  due  to  vascular  disturbance  in  the  posterior  arterial  cord-field, 
with  the  ataxia,  s]iastieity,  and  paraplegia  that  mark  such  lesions. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  spinal  .syphilis  is  frequently  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Unlike  cerebral  syphilis,  it  has  not  a  characteristic 
1  "Br.  Med.  Jour.,"  Oct.  11,  1902. 
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premonitory  stage.  The  nocturnal  rachialgia  and  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  spinal  symptoms  have  some  significance,  but  a  histpr)-  or 
the  evidence  of  syphilitic  infection  has  more  weight  and  the  presence 
of  encephalic  disease  has  most  of  all.  This  last,  as  already  frequently 
stated,  rarely  defaults.  In  the  combined  scleroses  we  must  exclude 
tabes,  which  can  usually  be  done  by  a  tap  on  the  knee  and  an  examina- 
tion for  objective  signs.  Blood  and  spinal  fluid  tests  have  a  very  gre;it 
value,  particularly  the  finding  of  an  increased  cellular  content  in  the 
cord  fluid.  To  this  commonly,  almost  invariably,  are  added  Wasser- 
mann's  positive  in  blood  and  spinal  fluid  and  the  positi\e  globulin 
reactions.     (See  page  497.) 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  focal  myelitis  is  the  same  as  in  that 
lesion  from  other  causes  than  syj)hilis,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
damage  to  the  cross-section,  the  vertical  location,  and  the  secondary 
degenerations.  Meningomyelitis  can  freijuently  be  held  in  check  and 
oifers  a  good  prognosis  if  the  cord  is  only  superficially  injured.  The 
prognosis  of  the  combined  scleroses  is  good  as  to  life,  but  bad  as  to 
complete  recovery. 

Sj^hilitic  neuritis  is  not  a  common  accident.  In  rare  instances 
the  toxic  condition  may  induce  a  multiple  neuritis.  Cestan  '  was  only 
able  to  collect  14  cases  from  the  literature,  liut  in  minor  degree  it  is 
])r(>l)ably  not  infre(|uent.  Usually  single  nerves,  as  the  sciatic,  inter- 
costal, or  some  l)raiich  of  the  braeiiial  ]ilexns,  are  afl'ected,  and  sucii 
lesions  are  often  l)i!ateral. 

Hereditary  Cerebrospinal  Syphilis. — Hereditary  sy])hilis  is 
ca])al>leof  jirovoking  any  and  all  oi'  the  injuries  of  tiie  general  nervous 
system  that  follow  tlie  acipiiri'd  infection,  and,  like  it,  is  often  marked 
by  a  nniltiplicity  of  lesions  in  a  given  case.  These  may  apjiear  cou- 
gl'nitallv,  in  the  early  years  of  life,  or  be  tardy  and  postjioncd  until 
puberty,  or  even  to  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  year.  The  presence 
or  history  of  other  syphilitic  stigmata,  such  as  Hutchinson's  teeth, 
hydrocei)halus,  idiocy,  cachexia,  syphilitic  skin  diseases,  choroichtis,  and 
a  history  of  parental  s^iihilis,  must  often  he  relied  upon  for  a  diagnosis. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristic  blood  and  spinal  fluid  findings 
of  cerebrospinal  syphilis.  The  lesions  of  hereditary  syphilis  are  less 
amenable  to  treatment  and  of  worse  prognosis  than  those  of  the  ac- 
quired form. 

Treatment  of  Active  Cerebrospinal  Syphilis.^The  moment 
syphilis  of  the  cerebrospinal  apparatus  is  disct)vere(l,  or  even  strongly 
suspected,  intensive  treatment  should  be  instituted.  The  diagnosis  of 
cord  or  brain  syphilis  im])lies  the  recognition  of  a  critical  condition. 

The  object  of  treatment  is  not  only  to  cure  the  nerve  lesions  if  pos- 
sible, but  to  eradicate  syphilis  from  the  system.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  this  cannot  often  lie  fully  accomplished.  The  postmortem  find- 
ings of  Warthin,  however,  indicate  that  the  activity  of  syphilis  may 
terminate,  and  that  thereafter  the  specific  organism  remains  imprisoned 
in  the  ti.ssues.  Moreover,  destructive  and  degenerative  processes  can- 
not be  restored,  but  we  attempt  to  bring  their  progress  to  an  end.  As 
long  as  the  lesions  are  of  the  meningovascular  type,  are  inflammatory 
and  exudative,  we  may  expect  to  secure  a  substantial  control  and  prac- 
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tical  cure.  When  the  organisms  have  invaded  the  parenchyma  of  the 
brain  and  cord  and  escaped  from  the  fihro\ascuhir  structures,  our  present 
remedies  seem  incapable  of  reaching  them  in  spiriUicide  quantities. 

The  administration  of  the  newer  arsenical  preparations  by  intra- 
venous and  intramuscular  practice  usually  suffices  to  control  syphilis 
in  the  nervous  system,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  courses  of  mercury 
and  ioflid.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  intraspinal  or  intra- 
cerebral administration  of  arsenic  and  mercury  have  additional  ad- 
vantages, particularly  in  the  so-called  parasyphilitic  stage.  I  have 
not  found  tliis  to  be  true  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  methods  employed. 

A  preliminary  spinal  puncture  and  a  full  examination  of  the  s])iiial 
fluid  and  of  the  blood-serum  is  an  important  step  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  any  case  of  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system.  The  desired  end 
is  to  render  the  blood  and  spinal  fluid  continuously  negative  to  the 
specific  tests.  In  the  exudative  forms  of  syphilis  this  can  usually  be 
accomplished  with  six  or  eight  weekly  injections  of  the  salvarsan  group 
of  arsenicals,  though  an  excess  of  globulin  not  infrequently  persists.  If 
the  fluid  does  not  tend  to  promptly  become  normal  the  salvarsan  may  be 
followed  by  a  course  of  mercurial  inunctions  or  intramuscular  injections. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  treatment  of  the  exudative  type  of  syphilis 
the  iodids  are  unquestionably  of  great  therapeutic  value,  rapidly  clearing 
away  syphilitic  deposits  and  probably  facilitating  the  deeper  penetration 
of  the  metallic  remedies.  P^or  the  degenerati\e  type  of  syphilis  of  the 
nervous  system  the  iodids  a])pear  to  ha\'e  so  little  value  that  their  un- 
pleasant effects  on  the  stomach  and  skin  may  well  be  avoided. 

Cases  of  tabes  and  paresis  are  undoubtedly  often  improved,  re- 
missions secured,  and  in  the  case  of  tabes  the  ])rogress  of  the  disease 
sometimes  definitely  stopped. 

(niided  by  the  s])inal  fluid  tests  or  more  roughly  })y  the  blood-serum 
condition,  alternating  or  conjoined  courses  of  arsenic  and  mercury  are 
to  be  employed  for  long  periods  of  months.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  tabes  and  ])aresis  no  amount  of  treatment  will  secure  a  lasting 
negative  condition  of  the  spinal  fluid,  though  the  clinical  condition  may 
show  much  im])rovement.  Kaplan'  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cases  of 
tabes  which  remain  Wassermann  fast  are  likely  to  de\'elop  paresis,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  those  cases  in  which  the  goldsol  globulin  re- 
action retains  the  so-called  paretic  curve.  At  inter^'als  of  six  months 
and  later  of  a  year,  and  always  under  the  guidance  of  the  laboratory 
findings,  courses  of  treatment  should  be  administered  to  the  end  of  life. 
Not  otherwise  can  the  subject  of  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  be  fully 
guarded  against  the  renewed  activity  of  deeply  colonized  organi.sms. 

In  fighting  syphilis  we  should  never  forget  the  patient.  At  times 
all  sj)ecifics  must  be  withdrawn  and  the  general  system  built  up.  This 
is  sometimes  necessary  where  the  limit  of  toleration  appears  to  be 
reached  and  the  symptoms  of  specific  activity  are  still  progressing. 
Suppurative  measures  are  indicated  at  all  times.  Ferruginous  tonics,  a 
liberal  diet,  massage,  salt  baths,  and  frictions  are  all  valuable.  The  use 
of  large  quantities  of  drinking-water,  hot  or  cold,  and  the  employment 
'  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  Dec,  1913,  p.  2214. 
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of  hot  baths,  or  Turkish  baths,  if  they  can  be  borne,  are  of  assistance 
and  often  enable  the  use  of  larger  doses  of  specifics  than  could  other- 
wise be  exhibited.  Here  arise  the  benefits  of  thermal  sprin^ts  and  similar 
resorts,  at  vdiich,  in  addition,  the  patient  is  often  freed  from  domestic 
and  business  worries. 

The  results  of  cerebrospinal  syphilis  in  the  way  of  plegias  and  nerve- 
atrophies  require  the  same  management  as  when  arising  from  other 
causes. 

THE  SO-CALLED  PARASYPHILITIC  DISEASES. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  leutic  lesions  of  the  brain  and  .spinal  cord, 
there  is  the  long  list  of  so-called  parasyphilitic  diseases.  These  are  not 
marked  by  round-cell  invasion  and  gummy  process,  nor  are  they  so 
directly  amenable  to  specific  medication.  They  may  develop  heredi- 
tarily or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  follow  acquired  sypiiilis.  .\ 
brief  consideration  is  all  that  is  required  here,  as  they  are  indi\idually 
dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Acquired  Parasyphilitic  Diseases. — f  liief  among  tliese  arc  tabes 
and  pari'iic  (Iciiiciifia,  whicii  are  always  ])ostsyi)hiiitic  accidents. 

Optic  (itrophi/  is  commonly  due  to  syphilis,  and  like  atro])hy  of  the 
eighth  nerve  and  the  acoustic  ajjparatus  may  constitute  the  jiriucipal 
manifestation  of  the  degenerative  tyjjc  of  syi)hilis  of  the  nervous  system 
for  many  years.  A  jjainstaking  examination  will  usually  detect  other 
evidence  of  nervous  syphilis.  The  same  isolated  degeneration  may 
fall  upon  the  anterior  root  ap])aratus  and  ri'sult  in  corresponding 
mu.irtilar  utrophies. 

Ill  the  cacin'xia  of  lues  the  general  jiliysical  dc])ra\ity  fiirnislies  a 
fa\drable  soil  for  the  de\'elo]Mnciit  of  lu'iinih/id,  hi/xtcrid,  and  nnints- 
tlicnia,  which  do  not  ditt'er  from  the  same  neuroses  arising  independently 
of  syphilis,  but  they  are  benefited  or  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  specific 
cachexia.  They  are  usuallx'  attended  by  considerable  mental  depres- 
sion, the  mental  equivalent  of  the  muscular  asthenia. 

According  to  Fournier,'  in  adilition  to  the  ei)ile]»toid  manifestations 
of  cortical  invasion,  there  is  an  epilvptnj  peculiar  to  syi)liilitics.  Its  char- 
acteristics he  outlines  as  follows:  (1)  It  is  unattended  by  other  evidence 
of  cerebral  di.^ease  ;  ('2)  it  continues  unchanged  ;  (3)  it  is  of  long  dura- 
tion, even  lasting  the  lifetime  ;  (4)  it  is  not  amenable  to  anti-ypliilitie 
remedies  ;  (5)  the  broiiiids  have  little  control  over  it.  Its  onset  is  abrupt 
and  usually  in  the  form  of  a  full  epileptic  seizure,  without  prodroiiiata 
or  inciting  causes,  and  it  often  continues  in  the  form  of  petit  mal,  grand 
nial,  or  a  varying  as.-^ociatiou  of  both.  Tlu'  attacks  are  commonly  fre- 
quent during  the  first  two  or  three  years,  after  which  they  ajipear  at 
long  intervals  only.  Confirmation  of  this  doctrine  is  lacking  as  yet, 
but  cases  corresponding  to  the  outline  are  not  extremely  rare. 

Hereditary  Parasyphilitic  Diseases. — In  this  category  can  cer- 
taiiilv  lie  placed  the  rare  cases  of ///cc/hVc  talirx  and  paniii-  ileminilia.  In 
adilition  all  variations  o\' ilefirient  rifn/iti/ and  ilcfrrtive  grmrth  may  be  due 
to  parental  syphilis.  Notably  traceable  to  that  source  are  infantilism, 
vientdl  drfcrtfi',  idioci/,  hiidritri'jihdJus,  optic  ntroplni.  and  various  cerebral 
and  spinal  agenetic  stairs. 

>"Les  Affections  Para.syphilitiques,"  Vim^,  1894. 
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A  LARGE  number  of  diseases  are  clearly  related  to  the  nervous  system 
and  manifested  on  its  part  by  disturbance  of  functional  control.  They 
are  denominated  neuroses  or  fiinctioinil  nervous  (liseases.  It  is  better  to 
avoid  the  term  "  functional,"  as  it  tends  to  distract  attention  from  the 
anatomical  basis  of  these  diseases.  There  is  little  doubt  that  sooner 
or  later  they  will  be  histolofjically  classified.  The  present  arrangement 
is  for  utility  only.  The  following  table  serves  to  grouj)  the  neuroses  for 
descriptive  purposes : 


NEUROSES. 


I.  Glandular  Neuroses. 


II.  Vascular  Neuroses 

III.  Hypertrophic  Neuroses 

IV.  Infection  Neuroses. — Mainly  marked  by 

motor  disturbance 

V.  Motor  Neuroses 

VI.  Fatigue  Neuroses 

VII.  PSYCHONEUROSES 


VIII.  Neuroses  Following  Traumatism. 
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Acromogalia, 

Adiposis  dolorosa, 

Adiposity   with  genital  dys- 
trophy, 
•  Precocious  pineal  maturity, 

Myxeilema, 

E.xophtlialmic  goiter. 

Scleroderma, 

Tetany. 

Raynaud's  disease. 

Acroparesthesia, 

Intermittent  limping. 

Angioneurotic  edema. 

Hyperostosis  cranii, 

Pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy. 

Localized  hypertrophies. 

Tetanus, 

Hydrophobia, 

Chorea. 

Huntington's  disease, 

Myoclonia, 

Dubini's  disease, 

Parkinson's  di-sease, 

Thomsen's  disease. 
^Writers'  cramp, 
^Occupation  spa.sms,  etc. 

Neura-sthenia, 

Psychasthenia, 

Hysteria, 

Epilepsy, 

Migraine, 

Tics. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GLANDULAR  NEUROSES. 

In  the  group  of  neuroses  marked  l\v  disturljauces  of  nutrition  some 
abnormality  of  tiie  vasomotor  control  is  commonly  present.  This  may 
furnish  nearly  the  entire  symptomatology,  as  in  angioneurotic  edema, 
Raynaud's  disease,  and  exophthalmic  goiter.  In  other  instances  the 
vascular  element  is  apparently  small,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  are 
principally  disordered.  The  relation  of  nutrition  to  vascularity,  how- 
ever, is  always  intimate.  We  can  not  as  yet  positively  say  through 
what  individual  strand  of  til)ers  trophic  control  is  maintained,  but  it  nuist 
be  in  close  touch  functionally  with  the  vasomotor  nervous  apparatus. 
Certain  groups  of  trophoneuroses  are  directly  related  to  the  chain  of 
ductless  glands  :  one  group  principally  to  tlie  jiituitary  body,  another 
to  the  thyroid   and   parathyroids. 

Trophoneuroses  Related  to  the  Hypophysis  Cerebri.— The  func- 
tion of  the  pituitary  gland  has  been  practically  unknown  until  very 
recent  years.  Anatomically,  it  consists  of — (1)  a  posterior  lobe  of 
nervous  tissue;  (2)  a  mifldle  portion  or  septum  of  epithelial  character, 
outgrowing  from  the  buccal  sac;  and  ('■])  of  an  anterior  epithelial  lobe 
of  similar  origin  and  constituting  a  remnant  of  the  jjriniitive  or  embryonic 
mouth  parts.  This  anterior  glandular  portion  formerly  discharged  its 
secretion  into  the  mouth,  and  a  rudimentary  duct  is  still  traceable  in 
some  subjects. 

The  posterior  portion,  the  pars  nervosa,  furnishes  a  principle  sim- 
ilar to  the  product  of  adrenalin  that  raises  arterial  tension.  This 
secretion  reaches  the  nervous  apparatus  through  the  infundibulum 
and  third  ventricle.  It  also  seems  to  control  fat  accumulation.  The 
anterior  lobe,  the  pars  anterior,  has  an  intimate  association  with  bony 
growth  and  with  sexual  activities.  The  pars  intermedia  a])pears  to  be 
related  to  the  excretion  of  urine  and  possibly  the  control  of  sugar 
tolerance.  The  pituitary  in  its  varied  functions  is  also  related  to  the 
activities  of  all  the  other  ductless  glands  of  the  body,  the  thyroid,  para- 
thyroids, thymus,  adrenals,  islands  of  Langerhans,  ovaries,  and  testicles. 

Overactivity  of  the  hypo])hysis,  or  hyperpituitarism,  apparently 
causes  the  remarkable  changes  of  acromegaly;  underactivity,  hypo- 
pituitarism, causes  failure  of  (le\elopment  and  asexual  characteristics, 
sometimes  \vith  increased  deposition  of  fat.  These  states  are  modified 
and  clinical  variants  are  induced  by  the  period  of  life  and  the  state  of 
growth  ])resent  when  the  morbid  glandular  condition  Ijecomes  opera- 
tive, and  further  differences  are  due  to  the  degree  of  functional  glandular 
perversion  and  to  the  varying  degrees  in  which  the  diverse  pituitary 
functions  are  affected.  A  series  of  cases  with  many  overlapping  features 
may,  therefore,  be  encountered  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  extremes  of 
hyper-  and  hypopituitarism.  Life  is  pro})ably  not  ])ossible  with  com- 
plete loss  of  the  hypophysis.  In  dogs  apituitarism  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  anterior  lolje  causes  a  fatal  cachexia  (Gushing,  Paulesco). 

The  lesion  causing  pituitary  disease  is  commonly  a  neoplasm  begin- 
ning in  the  gland  itself  or  in  its  vicinity.     Thereby  many  "neighbor- 
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hood"  symptoms  are  added,  such  as  disturbance  of  the  visual  fields  hy 
the  implication  of  the  chiasm  or  optic  tracts,  especially  hemianopsia; 
headaches,  and  stuporous  conditions  from  endocranial  pressure,  and  dis- 
tention of  the  sella  turcica.  In  other  instances  new  o;rowths  are  not 
found,  but  glanf hilar  changes  are  present,  showing  particularly  in  cel- 
lular modifications. 

As  pituitary  diseases  we  may  tentatively  group  acromegalia,  Froeh- 
lich's  dystrophia  adiposogenitalis,  infantilism,  and  Dercum's  disease. 

ACROMEGALIA. 

In  1886  P.  Marie'  called  attention  to  two  cases  presenting  acquired 
symmetrical  enlargement  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  face,  and  proposed  the 


Fii:.  209,(1.— Oiantisra,  infiintilism,  and  ncrnmeRaly  in  a  pntient  twenty-one  years   old,  standing 
beside  his  older  brotlier  ^M.  Leniosj. 


name  acmmetralia,  wliicli  has  now  becdnie  current.  His  description  of 
tlicsc  cases  was  so  full  that  little  has  since  been  added  to  the  clinical 
side  of  it.  Similar  cases  were  at  once  recognized  all  over  the  world. 
In  1892  Collins-  was  able  to  collect  about  ninety  cases  from  literature. 
Since  then  the  material  has  rapidly  increased,  and  many  autopsies  have 
been  put  (tn  record. 

»  "  Keviu"  de  Med.,"  1886.  ^  ".Tom-.  Mont,  and  Nerv.  Dis.,"  N.  Y.,  18'.t2. 
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Etiology. — The  causation  of  the  disease  is  extremely  obscure. 
Alleged  or  supposed  iuciting  causes  are  almost  as  numerous  as  recorded 
cases,  and  embrace  well-nig'h  every  ordinary  and  exceptional  experience 
of  human  life  ;  conseqiuntly,  no  importance  at  present  attaches  to  any 
of  tiiem.  Both  sexes  are  about  equally  attected.  Tiie  disease  makes 
its  appearance  customarily  bet\yeen  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty. 
Exceptional  cases  have  developed  in  advanced  life  and  others  in  cliild- 
hood.  Several  have  ajipeared  so  early  tiiat  they  have  been  considered 
congenital.  Oecasionnlly  brothers  (Fraenkc!)  or  parent  and  child  liave 
been  similarlv  affected.'  It  has  been  found  in  association  \vith  tabes, 
sj'ringomyelia,  rachitis,  gigantism,  e.xophthaimic  goiter,  goiter,  and  vari- 
ous psychoses. 

Klelis,  impressed  In'  his  first  case  in  which  tiie  tliynuis  giaiul  per- 
sisted, and  Erb  by  the  area  of  sternal  dullness  in  other  cases,  were  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  changes  in  the  bones  and  soft  parts  as  due  to  a 
thymic  angiomatosis.  Later  cases  failed  to  present  tiie  enlarged  thymus, 
and  the  sternal  dullness  is  probably  sometimes  due  to  thickening  of  the 
bone  itself. 

The  usiuil  adenomatous  enlargement  of  the  jiituitary  body  and  tlie 
frerpient  defective  or  goitrous  condition  of  the  thyroid  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  acromegalia  is  a  trophoneurosis  dependent  upon  modificatiuns 
of  the  functions  of  these  glands,  especially  of  the  pituitary.  Rogo- 
witsch,  fir  example,  considers  that  these  glands  destroy  certain  sub- 
stances which  have  a  toxic  influence  on  the  central  nervous  system. 
Others  think  that  they  secrete  certain  substances  needful  to  the  proper 
action  of  the  trophic  apparatus.  All  that  can  now  be  said  is  that  the 
prehypophysis  cerebri  is  nearly  if  not  always  hypertrophied,  but  whether 
as  a  cause  or  result  is  not  determined.  It  is  true,  however,  that  tumors 
and  other  destructive  conditions  of  the  pituitary  have  been  found  with- 
out acromegalia.-  That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  pituitary 
gland  and  general  growth  and  .sexual  development  is  quite  evident  from 
cases  of  pituitary  disease  associated  with  infantilism  and  defective  gen- 
itals. Such  cases  are  reported  by  Hudovering,  Fuchs,  Haushalter,  Lucien, 
and  Froehlich.''  Caselli  contends  that  the  })ituitary  gland  is  essential  to 
life  in  dogs  and  cats,  while  Freidman  and  Maas  *  deny  it.  Israel ''  re- 
ports a  well-marked  case  of  acromegaly  under  observation  for  some 
years  in  which  the  pituitary  gland  was  normal.  Lewis"  called  attention 
to  marked  hyperplasia  of  the  chromophile  cells  of  the  glandular  portion 
of  the  hypojjhysis,  which  otherwise  appeared  normal,  seeming  to  confirm 
the  theory  that  acromegaly  is  caused  by  the  excessive  function  of  the 
glandular  elements  of  this  organ.  The  masterly  studies,  animal  experi- 
ments, and  operations  of  Cushing '  make  it  evident  that  excessive  activ- 
ity of  the  pituitary  is  associated  with  abnormally  increased  growth, 
under-  or  hvpopituitary  activity,  with  retarded  growth,  and  both  with 

'  Franchini  and  Giglioli,  "  Nouvelle  Iconographie  de  la  Salp^tiere,"  Oct.,  1908. 
2  Jokoloff,  "  Virchow's  Archiv,"  Bd.  xliiL         3  .<  Rev.  Neurolog,"  .Ian.  15,  1908. 
*  "  Berlin,  med.  Woch.,"  1900.  ^  "  ^'il■chow's  Archiv,"  vol.  clxiv,  344- 

«  ■'  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,"  Mar.,  1908.     '  Ibid..  May,  1910. 
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genital  inacti\-ity.  It  is  also  evident  that  there  are  functional  links 
between  the  pituitary,  thymus,  th^Toid,  and  genital  glands,  and  per- 
haps with  the  pineal  gland. 

genital  inactivity.  It  is  also  evident  that  tbci'e  are  functional  links 
between  the  pituitary,  thymus,  thyroid,  and  genital  glands. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bones  of  the  face,  cranium,  extremities, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  those  of  the  trunk,  show  ]iyj)ertrophy.  The 
frontal  and  occipital  bones  are  commonly  thickened  and  their  markings 
€xaggerated.     The  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  are  enlarged  and  the 


Fig.  2111  — 1,  Base  uf  craiiiiiiu  showing  excavation  nl'tlie  sella  aii'l,  2,  pimilary  liitimr  in  a  case  of 

acromegalia  (Marie). 

pituitary  fossa  is  greatly  increased  in  size.  Tlie  inferior  niaxilla,  tiie 
malars,  the  zygomatic  archi's,  and  the  superciliary  ridges  uf  tiie  frnutal 
are  partieulariv  enlarged.  There  is  couniiduly  elougatiou  of  the 
spinous  processes  in  the  eervicodor.sal  rcgiou,  and  tiie  Imdies  ot  the 
vertebrae  are  sometimes  increased  in  tiie  anteroposterior  diametei-.  The 
ribs,  clavicles,  and  sternum  arc  conunonly,  and  the  shoulder-blades 
occasionallv,  enlarged.  In  the  limbs  the  hypcrtrojiliy  is  mo.*t  marked 
toward  the  distal  extremitiis.  The  Imig  Ixmcs  of  tiie  leg  and  fori^arm  are 
most  changed  at  their  lower  ends.  Tlie  metacarpals,  metatarsals,  and 
phalanges  are  particularly  involved.  Histologically,  the  hypertrophy 
is  a  true  one,  bone  being  deposited  under  the  thickened  periosteum  ana 
the  central  canal  enlarged  by  the  action  of  osteobla.sts. 

The  pitiiitari/  gland  is  enlarged  antl  hypertrophic,  filling  up  the  dis- 
tended and  enlarged  sella  turcica  and  conunonly  compressing  the  optic 
chiasm  and  adjoining  structures.  It  practically  constitutes  an  endo- 
craiiial  tumor.  Stri'unpcU  ^  is  inclined  to  think  it  an  essential  Jinding. 
In  luauv  cases  it  has  heeii  found  to  have  luulcrgonc  changes,  proljably 
secondarv  in  point  of  time  and  nature.  Taiuburiui  -  l)elieves  tiie  first 
stage  is  one  of  enlargement  and  iucrcasetl  function,  followed  by  adeno- 
matous, sarcomatous,  or  cystic  degeneration.  A  number  of  cases  show- 
ing such  degenerative  changes  are  cited  by  StriimpelP  and  reported  by 
others.     In  all  ca.-es  the  pituitary  is  diseased. 


>  "Deutsche  Zeit  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  1807. 
2"CcntnilMiilt  f.  Xerrenh.,"  Dec,  1894. 


3  ioc.  cit. 
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In  the  extremities  and  other  portions  affected  by  tlie  liypertropliic 
enlargement  the  skin  in  its  epithelial,  dermal,  ulandular,  anil  nuiseular 
parts  is  hypertrophically  exaggerated.  The  connective  tissue  particu- 
larly is  increased.  The  subcutaneous  nerve-filaments  are  sometimes  de- 
generated as  a  result  of  the  fibrous  hyperplasia,  but  this  does  not  extend 


Fig.  211, — Skiagraphs  of  iiaiids;  A,  Case  of  acromegalia  ;  K,  iioruial  band. 


into  the  nerve-trunks.  The  skin  is  fri'qucntly  overactive  and  the  per- 
spiration may  be  excessive  and  disagreeably  fetid.  In  color  the  skin  is 
usually  muddy,  especially  toward  the  extremities,  and  frequently  marked 
with  warts  and  pendulous,  soft  fibromata.  The  cutaneous  scmibilitii  is 
practically  normal,  but  these  patients  are  usually  very  sensitive  to  cold. 
The  mncoits  mriahranc  of  the  nasopharynx,  larynx,  and  tongue  are  simi- 
larly affected.  The  kidneys  often  show  a  moderate  chronic  parenchy- 
matous nephritis,  with  interstitial  fibrosis.  The  i^plrrn  and  /i/mpluitic 
glaiids  may  be  sclerosed;  the  thyroid  is  usually  atrophic  or  goitrous;  the 
thymus  may  persist  and  even  be  enlarged.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that, 
while  parenchymatous  glandular  structures  generally  are  atrophic, 
the  pituitary  is  hypertrophic. 

Symptoms. — Among  the  most  common  symptoms  of  acromegalia 
we  may  name  hy|)ertr()])iiy  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  visual  defects, 
dorsal  kyphotic  deformities,  persistent  headache,  sexual  failure  in  men, 
and  amenorrhea  in  women. 

The  face  is  notably  deformed.  The  greatly  enlarged,  overhanging 
brows  are  marked  by  shaggy,  coarse  eyebrows.  Thickened  eyelids  ;  some- 
times e.rojjlilhdjiiioa  ;  a  heavy,  large,  flabby  nose  ;  great  clicek-hones  ;  an 
enormous  rnoidh,  correspondingly  thickened  lips,  and  a  much  enlarged  and 
prognathic  lou-er  jaiv  are  some  of  the  facial  characteristics.  The  heavy 
features,  puffy  face,  and  accentuated  nasolabial  folds  give  an  expression 
of  grief  and  suffering.      When  the  mouth  is  opened,  it  is  seen  that  the 
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hypertrophic  enlargement  of  t\\t'  jaws,  especially  of  the  mandible,  causes 
the  ireth  to  stand  sei>arately  and  at  considerable  intervals.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  also  thickened  and  the  torif/ue  is  notably  enlarged,  in  some 
instances   reaching  an   enormous  size.     The  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and 


Figs. 'JI'J  and  213.— Faces  in  airdniCKalia.  two  oases.    Note  enlarged  supereiUary  ridge,  tliiekened 
lips,  luussive  jaw,  and  general  grussness. 


larynx  eijiially  share  in  the  hyperplasia,  and  the  tonsils  and  follicular 
structures  are  also  increased  in  size.  The  ears  and  occiput  are  some- 
times enlarged,  sometimes  not.  The  sadji  is  thickened,  the  lui'ir  coarse, 
thick,  and  harsh.  The  cohijifr.vioii  is  usually  sallow  and  the  parts  are 
elasticallv  doiK/hii  to  the  touch,  showing  no  pits  on  jn'essure. 

The  IkiidIs  are  greatly  enlarged  in  all  their  dimensions,  but  ])articu- 
larlv  in  width.  The  projwrtion  of  lingers  to  hand  and  hand  to  wri.st 
is  retained  ;  they  are,  therefore,  enlarged  symmetrically.  The  fiiK/crs 
are  thick  and  sausagc-sliapcd,  the  hand  thick  and  beefy,  the  tlu'iuir  and 
liypothenar  eniincnces  greatly  but  proportionately  enlarged.  The  whole 
hand  is  described  as  "  spade-like  or  iiattledore-shajted."  This  appearance 
is  sometimes  intensitied  by  a  comparative  thinness  of  the  forearms.  The 
joints  arc  never  limited  in  their  range  of  motion,  and  the  parts  are  sur- 
prisingly supple  and  flexible.  The  palmar  furrows  are  usually  much 
deepened,  the  skin  thick  and  resilient,  the  hairs  coarse,  the  nails  liroad- 
ened,  thick,  and  strongly  striated  longitudinally. 

The  fed  show  similar  changes,  and  usually  there  is  a  heavy  welt  of  fibro- 
elastic  increase  around  the  heel  and  along  the  outer  border  of  the  foot. 

The  thira.r  usually  presents  an  anteroposterior  spinal  curvature  in  the 
cervicodorsal  region,  wliich  may  be  compensated  by  lumbar  lordosis  aiul 
attended  by  scoliotic  twists.  The  clavicles  are  almost  invariably  in- 
creased in  thickness  and  sometimes  in  length,  and  the  sternum  may  also 
share  in  the  hy])crtro])liy.  The  ribs  and  cartilages  are  often  enlarged. 
These  bony  changes  give  the  chest  an  unusual  breadth  and  antero- 
posterior depth.     The  respiration  is  ordinarily  abdominal  in  character, 
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and  the  abdomen  is  often  protuberant  or  even  pendulous.  The  pclrlc 
girdle  may  be  enhirged. 

The  external  genitalia  in  women  are  ordinarily  hypcrtrojiliicd,  the 
uterus  atrophic.  In  nieu  there  may  be  hypertroi)hy  or  atrophy  of  the 
external  genitals.  Amenorrhea  and  sferiliti/  are  the  rule  with  women, 
sexual  inappetencc  and  impotence  with  men. 

Cepheikdgia  of  an  intense,  persistent,  deep-seated  character  is  present 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 


Fig.  214.— 1  and  2,  Hand  in  acromegalia;  3,  foot  in  acromegalia. 


Speech  is  frequently  thickened  from  the  clumsiness  and  volimiiiious 
size  of  the  toni;:u(',  and  the  voice  is  ordinarily  very  dee]i,  stroiii^-,  and 
rough,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  lari/n.v,  which  to  palpation  may 
appear  of  increased  dimensions  and  unusual  prominence. 

The  orf/anx  of  special  .ien.sc  may  all  be  affected.  Smell,  fade,  or  hearing 
mav  be  reduced  or  abolished,  but  this  is  unconnnon.  Yixion,  however, 
is  Usually  mure  or  less  affected  eventually.  This  may  arise  from  optic 
iienri/is  or  fi'om  alrojilii/,  and  in  either  case  jioints  to  encephalic  timior. 
Aml)lyi>pia,  l)lin(hiess,  iutra-ocular  pains,  exophthalmos,  contraction  of 
the  visual  field, unilateral,  homonymous,  and  bitemporal  hemianopsia, and 
miosis  have  been  noted.  The  bilateral  loss  of  the  temporal  fields  or  their 
manifest  reduction  indicates  injury  to  the  chiasm  by  the  pituitary  tumor. 

The  mu.scular  .sy.stem  mav  be  normal  or  some  atrophv  may  be  found, 
but  general  muscular  weakness  is  the  rule.  The  reflexes  are  normal  or 
diminished.  The  electrical  respon.'se.s  are  frequently  quantitatively  re- 
duced. Cardiac  hypertrophy,  arteriosclerosis,  varico.se  veins,  and  slight 
lymphatic  adenopathy  may  be  encountered.  High  arterial  tension  is 
the  rule  until  terminal  stages  are  reached,  when  a  flal)by  heart  and 
attacks  of  syncope  are  frequently  encountered.  The  flii/roid  may  be 
absent,  normal,  or  hypertrophic.  Polyuria,  glycrjHuria,  polydipsia,  exce.ss- 
ive  appetite  for  food,  and  dys])epsia  are  common. 

General  physical  feeljleite.s.s  is  usual,  and  mental  duggidtnesH,  irrita- 
bility, and  inaptitude  are  common. 
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FiR.  215.  —  Civic.ilor- 
sal  riirvaliireot  s|miii'  ;  (  lit-st 
:ititl  ;ih(](>iuiiial  <listi>rli'ii)  iii 
acrumegiilia  (Mariui. 


Course  and  Forms. — The  disease  is  of  insidious  onset  and  slow 
progression,  presenting  a  duration  of  twenty  to  thirty  years  and  ter- 
minating by  a  cachectic  state  marked  by  great 
muscular  weakness,  during  which  deatii  often 
occurs  suddenly  through  cardiac  failure.  Inter- 
current affections  find  acromegalics  very  vul- 
nerable. 

We  may  distinguish  two  varieties  of  acrome- 
galia, depending  mainly  upon  the  age  at  which 
the  disease  commences  and  the  condition  of  epi- 
physeal ossification  witji  the  dia])liyses:  (1)  Before 
complete  ossification  takes  ])iac('  tiie  enlargement 
is  not  only  in  lateral  dimensions,  l)ut  aUo  in 
length,  and  the  limljs  become  disproportiduate  to 
the  body,  producing  f/if/antisn).  Auto])sical  find- 
ings In'  Ilutehinson,  Dana,  Bramwell,  Tarutti,  and 
skiagra])iii{'al  investigations  by  Marineseo  conclu- 
sively siiow  tills  relation.  (2)  After  tiie  diaphy- 
ses  and  the  e[)iphyses  are  nnited  by  Ixme,  only 
circumferential  increase  is  jii'oilnced,  and  tiie 
stature,  from  scoliosis,  may  actually  i)e  reducecl. 
The  commoner  laussire  ti/jjc  originally  descril)ed  is 
then  developed. 

Diagnosis. — Tiie  diagnosis  can  rarely  ])rescnt 
difiiiMihy  if  the  disease  lias  attained  any  consider- 
able degree  of  devi'lopment.     Mi/.nilciii(i  siiows  no 

osseous  deformities,  and  the  thickening  of  the  soft  jiarts  is  waxy  and 
bogi;v.  I'tiJinonar;/  osteo-artliropdllii/  jiresents  joint-changes  and  a  chronic 
]iuhnonarv  process.  The  clubbed  t'lilargeinent  ot"  the  fingers  is  largely 
confined  to  the  terminal  phalanges,  over  wiiich  tlie  hypertrophic  nails 
hang  like  parrot-beaks.  In  h;/perostosis  cranii  the  hands,  feet,  and 
mandible  arc  not  affected.  Paget's  disease,  or  osteitis  deformans,  spares  the 
face,  but  affects  the  skull,  and  causes  bowing  of  the  long  bones,  especially 
uic  leinora  and  tibije.  The  .r-ray  conniionly  shows  exea\ation  of  the 
sella  ill  ])ituitary  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  progress,  as  above  indicated,  is  toward  physical 
helplessiuss  and  mental  depression,  which  in  more  than  one  instance 
have  led  to  suicide.  According  to  Thompson,^  the  disease  mav  run  an 
acute,  intermittent,  or  chronic  course,  lasting  from  two  to  thirtv  vears. 
Sudden  death  from  cardiac  failure  is  rather  frequent. 

Treatment  is  directed  to  relieving  the  cephalalgia  and  correcting  the 
symptomatic  disturbances  as  far  as  possible.  For  the  first,  phenacetin 
and  similar  synthetical  anodynes  seem  to  be  most  efficacious.  Treatment 
by  thyroid  or  thvmus,  singly  or  combined,  seems  to  be  of  little  avail, 
except  in  some  instances  to  reduce  weight,  and  then  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  health  and  strength.  The  surgical  removal  of  a  part  or  of 
all  of  tiie  anterior  lobe  of  the  jMtuitary  gland,  or  of  the  pituitary  tumor, 
has  been  made  possii)le  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Horslev,  Schlof- 
fer,  Eiselberg,  Kauavel,  Halsted,  and  Gushing.  Operation  is  indicated 
„g  I  "  Brit.  Med.  J.mr.,"  .^pril  9,  1899. 
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iu  those  cases  which  present  marked  symptoms  of  advancimi  brain 
tumor,  particularly  optic  neuritis,  or  beginning  optic  atrophy  and 
threatened  blindness.  It  may  also  be  undertaken  to  control  the  gen- 
eral acromegalic  state,  as  already  several  operated  cases  are  recorded  iu 
which  there  has  been  an  actual  recession  of  the  bony  and  soft  tissue 
enlargements.  After  hypophysectomy,  the  patient's  condition  nuist  be 
watched  and  hypophysis  feeding  employed  if  the  cachexia  of  a  hy- 
popituitarism appears. 

ADIPOSITY  AND  GENITAL  DYSTROPHY. 

The  relations  of  the  genitals  to  the  pituitary  are  abundantly  estab- 
lished by  clinical  observations  and  animal  experiments.  Amenorrhea  iu 
female  and  impotence  in  the  male  subjects  of  acromegaly  is  a  common 
observation.  Some  of  the  youthful  giant  cases  never  develop  sexually. 
Castrated  bulls  and  cocks  show  pituitary  enlargement,  and,  on  the  other 


YVfi.  21fi — o'-Ray  picture  of  normal  solla  turrica,  markoil  +. 

hand,  dogs  sulyectedto  partial  excision  of  the  liy[)(iphysis  cerebri  become 
fat  and  asexual  with  atro])hic  genitals  (Cashing). 

Juvenile  cases  presenting  general  adiposity  and  undeveloped  genitals 
have  been  of  occasional  mention  in  literature,  but  Froehlich '  first  called 
attention  to  their  relation  to  ]tituitary  disease.  Marliurg-  divides  such 
cases  int(j  three  classes  :  (1)  Simple  adip<.)sity,  (2j  adiposity  with  genital 
atrophy,  (.3)  simple  genital  atrophy.  To  these  must  be  added  (4)  in- 
fantilism, or  a  simple  lack  of  physical  and  sexual  growth  (Church  •'). 
^Marburg  further  enunciated  the  formula  that  hyperfuuction  of  the  pitu- 
itary resulted  in  acromegaly;  hypofunction  in  general  adijiosity  and 
genital  dystnijihy,  complete  jiituitary  defect  in  a  severe  cachexia  anal- 
ogous to  that  after  destruction  or  ablation  of  the  thyroid.  All  these 
juvenile  conditions  are  related  to  a  lack  or,  in  some  instances,  perhaps 
to  only  a  perversion  of  jtituitary  control.  Some  of  them  present  distinct 
symptoms  of  a  ]iituitarv  tumor,  such  as  hemianopsia,  cranial  nerve  pal- 
sies, and  the  dilfuse  i^ymptoms  of  brain  tumor,  especially  headaciics, 
vomiting,  and  convulsions.     The  a;-ray  plate  (Figs.  216  and  217)  often 

1  "  Wien.  klin.  Rundsch  ,"  1901.  =  "Deutsch.  Zeifsehr.  f.  Xervenlieilk.,"  1908. 

^  '■  Joiu'.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  1910. 
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gives  a  vivid  picture  of  excavation  of  the  sella  turcica.  A  pituitary 
tumor  i.s  not  necessarily  present.  This  gland  may  be  compressed  by 
an  adjacent  growth  or  influenced  by  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions. 
Similar  conditions  arising  after  the  attainment  of  full  sexual  growth 
cause,  in  varying  degree,  sexual  inaptitude,  genital  atrophy,  impotence, 
and  amenorrhea,  and  mav  cause  more  or  less  obesitv. 


Fig.  217. — j-Ray  y)icturL-  of  sella  turcii'a,  marked  +,  excavated  by  i-itiiitary  tumor.     No  acro- 

niet^aly  present. 

The  treatment  must  be  carefully  individualized.  I5rain  tumor  cmi- 
ditions  must  be  treated  on  their  own  surgical  indications.  Deeimi- 
jiressive  operations  are  advi.'<ai)le  in  some  instances.  A\"heii  the  tumor 
is  definitely  limited  to  the  pituitary,  it  ott'eiv  an  opjiortuiiity  for  a 
brilliant  operation  and  an  eipially  lirilliant  re^iilt.  The  cachexia 
resulting  ujion  a  lack  of  pituitary  function  iiiu.--t  be  combated  by 
j)ituitary  feeding,  and  this  may  i)e  tried  in  tiic  iufiiiitile  or  juvenile 
cases. 

Adiposis  Dolorosa. — In  1892  F.  X.  Dercum,"  under  the  title 
Adiposis  Dolorosa,  described  a  condition  whieh  seems  in  the  adult  to  be 
aiialou;ous  to  the  adiposity  and  genital  dystrojfny  of  Froehlieh  which 
occurs  in  earlier  vears.  This  condition  has  come  to  be  generally  known 
as  Dercum's  disease. 

In  the  etiology,  neuropathic  hereility  or  a  jiersonal  neuropathic  con- 
dition have  not  been  noted  with  sufficient  fretpieiicy  to  make  them 
highlv  significant.  Women  are  more  often  attVeted  than  men  in  the 
]>roi)ortion  of  G  to  1.  The  condition  develops  usually  between  the  ages 
of  thirtv-five  and  fiftv,  though  cases,  both  younger  ami  older,  are  recorded. 
AVomen  who  have  pas.sed  the  menopause  furnish  the  largest  number. 
Alcoholism  and  svjibilis  have  been  present  in  a  considerable  number  of 
instances,  and  their  action  in  producing  degeneration  of  the  ductless 
glands  seems  to  be  established. 

Adiposis  dolorosa  is  of  insidious  development.  The  ])rinci])al  symp- 
toms are  a  sensitive  fatty  deposit,  ])ain,  general  asthenia,  genital  dis- 
turbances, and  ]isvehic  disonU'rs.  The  fatty  deposit  may  be  nmiular, 
circumscribed,  or  diffu-^^e.  Some  of  the  patients  attain  great  weight,  but 
-  "Amer.  .Jour  Med.  Sciences,"  1892. 
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in  many  the  botlv  weight  is  not  materially  increased,  especially  in  the 
nodular  form.  The  tatty  deposits  are  most  commonly  found  over  the 
trunk,  shoulders,  arms,  and  thighs,  forearms  and  legs  being  less  fre- 
quentlv  affected,  hands  and  face  rarely.  The  fatty  masses  show  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  bruise  readily.  They  present  the  jieculiarity  of  being 
sensitive  to  manipulation  and  touch  and  frequently  the  seat  of  spouta- 


Fi?.  21S.— Adiposis  dolorosa  of  the  diffase  truncal  form  (Dercum).  The  anterior  view  shows 
the  peculiar  apnin  of  fat  and  tlie  small  size  of  the  hands.  The  posterior  view  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  fat  in  folds  over  the  hips. 


neous  pains.  The  nerve  trunks  ordinarily  are  not  sensitive,  hut  may  be 
so.  Diminished  sensation  and  paresthesias  are  frequent.  The  patients 
complain  of  numbness,  coldness,  crawling,  tingling,  etc.  General  weak- 
ness is  commonly  complained  of.  In  both  sexes  sexual  activities  tend 
to  subside  in  a  degree  out  of  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  The 
mental  changes  are  various,  embracing  depression,  loss  of  memory,  mel- 
ancholia, delusional  insanity,  and  dementia.    Epileptic  convulsions,  blind- 
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ness,  deafness,  and  various  organic  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system 
have  been  incidentally  noted.  Tlie  tendon  reflexes,  commonly  diminished 
or  abolished,  sometimes  are  increased.  Vasomotor  disturbances  are  fre- 
quently encountered.  Flushings,  cyanosis,  transitory  edema,  spontaneous 
hemorrhages  from  nose,  stomach,  and  uterus,  and  absence  of  perspiration 
are  not  uncommon.  Tro])hic  changes,  such  as  ulceration,  tlie  formation 
of  blebs  and  bullte,  arthritic  and  bony  changes,  have  been  noted.  Head- 
ache, dyspnea,  rapid  heart,  insomnia,  and  tremor  are  nf)t  infrequent,  and 
the  symptoms  of  fatty  heart  may  be  exjiected. 

As  to  pathology,  the  reports  of  eight  autojisies  collected  by  Price,' 
whose  description  is  mainly  followed  herein,  indicates  involvement  of 
the  ductless  glands  in  all  in  wliich  they  were  examined.  The  thyroid, 
while  commonly  involved,  at  least  in  one  case  was  normal.  In  all  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  pituitary  was  microscopically  examined,  it  was 
found  to  be  diseased  either  Ijy  neoplastic  furmation  or  celbilar  change  or 
round-cell  infiltration.  Dercum  is  now  disjiosed  to  hmk  upon  the  dis- 
order as  one  due  to  hypopituitarism. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  readily  made  if  one  bears  in  mind  the 
association  of  painfid  conditions  witii  deposits  of  fat,  which  are 
sensitive  to  pressure.  The  condition  lacks  the  bony  cluinges  of 
acromegaly,  and  the  painless,  symmetrical,  and  nniform  develop- 
ment of  fat  in  ordinary  obesity.  The  condition  is  not  infrequently 
mistaken  for  riieumatism  and  frequently  for  nudtiple  neuritis.  The 
tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  permanency,  and  it  does  not  directly  cause 
death.  Intermissions  are  rare,  but  remissions  are  common,  and  recovery 
has  occurred  only  in  one  case  (Dercum). 

The  treatment  of  adiposis  dolorosa  by  the  administration  of  tliyroids 
seemed  to  result  successfully  in  the  one  case  reported  cured  by  Dercum, 
and  improvement  has  been  reported  in  a  number  of  other  cases  under  tlie 
same  treatment.  The  administration  of  jiituitary  extracts  or  pituitary 
feeding  is  indicated.  AVhen  a  ])ituitary  tumor  can  be  detected,  surgical 
treatment  sliould  be  considered.  Alcoiiolism  and  syphilis  nuist  meet 
their  appropriate  management,  and  tlie  condition  of  the  iieart,  m  ith  its 
tendency  to  fatty  degeneration,  requires  su])ervisi(m.  The  jiains  and 
tenderness  are  generally  beneficially  affected  by  the  salicylates. 

The  Pineal  Syndrome.— The  human  pineal  gland  though  long  con- 
sidered as  a  vestigeal  sense-organ  of  sight  has  more  recently  been  fotuid 
to  have  glandular  constituents  and  to  be  related  to  the  chain  of  endo- 
crine glands.-  It  probalily  is  active  in  early  growth  processes,  but 
normally  undergoes  involution  which  begins  at  about  the  seventh 
year  and  is  completed  at  twehe  or  fourteen.  It  seems  to  have  special 
relation  to  bodily  nutrition  and  growth,  genital  development,  and  the 
dei)osits  of  subcutaneous  fat.^ 

It  has  been  proved  that  pineal  gland  substance  taken  from  young 
animals,  such  as  bullocks  and  sheep,  and  fed  to  young  chickens,  guinea- 
pigs,  and  rabl)its,  causes  a  more  rapid  gro\\'th  than  is  attained  by  con- 

1  "Amrr.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,"  May,  1909. 

2F.  Tihicy,  "New  York  Mod.  .Jour.,"  May,  1S19,  p.  SS7. 

»Danu  and  Barkley,  "N.  Y.  Med.  Kccord,"  May,  1913,  p.  835. 
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trol  animals,  with  a  correspondingly  earlier  sexual  development  and 
reproductive  capacity.' 

Tumors  or  disease  of  this  gland  in  prepuberal  years  sometimes 
brings  about  a  remarkable  early  and  abnormal  growth  of  the  whole 
body,  but  particularly  of  the  genitals,  pubic  and  body  hair,  and  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  The  child  of  four  or  five  attains  the  stature  of  one  of 
ten  or  twelve,  a  deep  voice,  and  a  maturity  of  mind  as  shown  by  speech 
and  thought.  In  addition,  tumors  of  the  gland  give  rise  to  the  general 
s^Tuptoms  of  brain  tumor  and  to  neighborhood  disturbances,  especially 
hydrocephalus.  Pelizzi  calls  this  pineal  syndrome  macrogenitosomia. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  other  of  the  ductless  glands  and  particularly  the 
pituitary  take  part  in  this  syndrome.  It  is  suggested  that  disease  of 
the  pineal  may  occasion  either  glandular  hyperactivity,  or  by  disrupting 
the  endocrine  balance  cause  the  trophic  peculiarities  of  the  syndrome. 

Pineal  gland  preparations  have  been  employed  to  stimulate  both 
bodily  and  mental  growth  in  backward  children,  but  thus  far  without 
very  definite  results,  though  with  some  encouraging  observations  (Dana).. 

TROPHONEUROSES  RELATED  TO  THE  THYROID  AND  PARATHYROID 

GLANDS. 

Among  the  ductless  glands  the  function  and  diseases  of  the  thyroid 
are  of  the  greatest  iuiportance.  Reduced  functional  activity  of  the 
thyroid  is  correlated  with  a  group  of  dystrophic  conditions  and  nervous 
and  mental  symptoms  which  finds  a.  type  in  myxedema.  Complete 
athyroidisnj,  as,  for  instance,  that  produced  by  ablation  of  the  thyroid, 
produces  a  fatal  myxedematous  cachexia.  Lesser  degrees  of  thyroidal 
inactivity  give  a  large  range  of  variations,  embracing  cretinism  and  in- 
fantilism when  occurring  early  in  life,  and  slight  myxedematous  dis- 
orders at  all  ages.  Thyroidal  overactivity  finds  its  typical  clinical 
manifestation  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  a  condition  again  that  has  a  wide 
variation  of  degrees  of  intensity. 

Through  the  functional  relation  of  the  thyroid  to  the  other  ductless 
glands  the  various  clinical  manifestations  of  imperfect  or  disturbed 
thyroidation  are  variously  complicated  by  association  with  acromegaly, 
Addison's  disease,  dyspituitarism,  and  abnormal  thymic  states.  Sexual 
abnormalities  are  commonly  also  present. 

The  various  members  of  the  chain  of  ductless  glands  apparently  are 
able  to  substitute  one  another  to  a  certain  extent.  They  are  also  able 
mutually  to  stinmlate  each  other,  as  has  been  proved  by  animal  experi- 
ments and  observations  in  disease  by  means  of  implantation  and  glandu- 
lar feeding. 

MYXEDEMA. 

Under  the  generic  term  of  myxedema  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
together  those  clinical  variations  of  nutritive  disorder  dependent  upon 
partial  or  complete  cessation  of  thyroid  activity.  In  1873  Gull  de- 
scribed a  cretinoid  state  occurring  in  adult  women.  Four  years  later  Ord 
reported  additional  cases  and  proposed  the  word  mij.redema  (mucous 
swelling).  Charcot,  about  this  time,  struck  by  the  cutaneous  thicken- 
'  McCord,  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  July,  1914,  p.  232. 
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ing  and  the  caclieotio  state,  used  the  term  pachijdermatouti  cachexia. 
In  1880  Bourneville  and  d'Oher  described  a  case  of  myxedematous 
idiocy  and  subsequently  many  more.  In  1882  Reverdin,  and  shortly 
afterward  Koclier,  reported  myxedema  following  complete  extirpation 
of  the  thyroid,  for  which  they  severally  proposed  the  terms  of  operative 
mi/.irJi'iiia,  and  cachexia  dnnnipviva.  The  analogies  between  acquired 
myxedema,  myxedematous  idiocy,  and  cretini><iii  have  been  noted  by 
many,  and  Brissaud,  in  his  lectures  of  1893— '94,  brings  certain  cases  of 
infaiitiliwi,  or  physical  retardation,  into  the  same  category.  We  will 
commence  by  a  description  of  acquired  myxedema  in  adults.  Due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  age  and  growth  of  the  individual,  and  the 
suildenness  and  eoniuleteness  with   which  the  thyroid   is  aflected,  will 


Fig.  21H  —.4  case  of  mrxertema  before  and  after  two  months'  treatment  by  thyroids 

(I)r.  .Tuliu  Woodiuaii). 

practically  enable  this  description  to  be  applied  to  all  the  above- 
mentioned  varieties. 

Acquired  myxedema  of  adults  is  of  insidious  onset,  as  a  rule, 
and  more  conunon  in  women  than  in  men.  It  usually  appears  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Occasionally  it  has  abruptly  followed  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  some  infectious  fever,  or  a  severe  hemor- 
rhage. It  is  marked  by  :  (1)  Tumefaction  of  the  dermal  and  mucous 
structures;  (2)  bv  intellectual  and  physical  enfeeblement,  and  {o}  by 
atrophv  of  the  thyroid  body.  ,...,,  , 

The  deimal  changes  are  the  most  strikmg.  The  skin  is  inhltrated 
witli  a  mucoid  substance  and  the  fotty  panniculus  is  frequently  greatly 
thickcneil.     The  swelling  offers  an  elastic  resistance  to  the  touch  and 
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does  not  pit  on  pressure.  The  color  is  usually  pale,  yellowish,  and  waxy 
or  cheesy.  The  face  is  enlarged,  rounded,  and  apathetic.  The  heavy, 
thickened  lids  droop  over  the  eyes,  the  nose  and  lips  are  thickened, 
the  brow  is  furrowed,  the  ears  enlarged,  and  the  cheeks  romided  and 
showing  jelly-like  trembling  on  slight  jarring.  The  whole  appear- 
ance is  one  of  hebetude  and  stupidity.  The  skin  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities  is  likewise  infiltrated.  In  the  axilhe  and  subclavicular 
depressions  liponiatous-like  masses  are  often  encountered.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  enlarged  with  cushion-like  swellings  on  their  dorsal  surfaces; 
the  digits  are  thick  and  clumsy.  The  scrotum  is  often  much  thick- 
ened. The  epidermal  f<truefurei<  are  greatly  affected.  The  skin  is  dry, 
harsh,  and  liranny.  The  hair  becomes  dry  and  scanty  on  all  portions 
of  tile  head  and  body.  The  nails  are  dry,  fragile,  striated,  atrujihic. 
Perspiration  and  sebaceous  secretions  are  defective.  The  mucoiiti  incm^ 
branes,  wherever  visible,  are  tumefied,  pale,  dry,  and  elastic.  Mucous 
polvpi  in  the  naso]iharvnx  are  not  uncommon.  The  tonr/iie  is  thickened 
and,  with  the  infiltrated  condition  of  the  buccal,  jtharyngeal,  and  laryn- 
geal mucous  memliranes,  exjtlains  tlie  muflHed  voice  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing. 

The  infeUedual  tdate  in  myxedema  is  uuifonnly  marked  by  apathetic 
enfeeblement,  and  cerebral  torpor  siiows  itself  in  sluggish  mentation, 
defective  memory,  slow  speech,  and  lethargic  movements.  ]\Iyxedemic 
patients  are  usually  indolent  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  are 
irritable  and  somnolent.  Some  cases  show  nocturnal  insomnia  and  ai'e 
troubled  Ijy  disturl)ing  dreams.  The  sluggishness  of  movement  and 
the  clinusiness  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  due  to  the  ceref)ral  torpor  and 
the  local  thickenings.  These  patients  have  no  nuiscnlar  energy  and  are 
promptly  fatigued  on  the  slightest  continuous  effort,  but  there  is  no 
palsy. 

The  tln/niid  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  can   not   be  detected  by 

palpation.     There  may  be  a  liistory  of  its   former  presence  or  actual 

enlargement,  and  even  a  goitrous  condition  may  persist.     In  some  in- 

cances  exophthalmic  goiter  has  preceded  myxedema  and  they  have  also 

been  found  associated,  but  Graves'  disease  does  not  follow  myxedema. 

Less  prominent  and  constant  conditions  in  myxedema  are  :  cardiac 
weakness,  irregular  pulse,  hemorrhages  (especiallv  metrorrhagia),  a  sub- 
normal temperature,  hiss  of  tectli,  habitual  constipation,  and  occasionally 
albuminuria  in  advanced  cases.  The  patients  comi)lain  of  headaches, 
vertigo,  throbbing  in  the  ears,  and  jiartieularly  and  almost  constantly  of 
a  sensation  of  cold.  Sensations  objectively,  motor  conditions,  and  the 
reflexes  are  normal. 

Usually  insidious  in  unset,  the  disease  runs  a  slow,  tardy,  progressive 
course.  Remissions  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  may  occur,  as  in 
summer,  or  by  removal  to  a  warm  climate,  and  pregnancy  sometimes 
has  a  similar  retarding  effect.  The  general  tendency  is  toward 
cachectic  helplessness  and  dearh  Ijy  marasnuis.  In  the  verv  last  stages 
the  tumefaction  may  disappear.  Pulmonary  complications,  especially 
tuberculosis,  are  common,  and  cardiac  asthenia  may  strike  the  final 
note.  Fortunately,  treatment  is  now  equal  to  the  requirements  of  these 
otherwise  hopeless  cases. 
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Operative  m5^edema  is  usually  the  result  of  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  thyroid,  wiiich  it  follows  in  from  three  to  six  months.  Kemoval 
of  a  part  of  the  thyroid,  tlie  remainder  being  completely  disabled, — by 
cystic  disease,  for  instance, — results  in  myxedema.  This  is  initiated  by 
lassitude,  physical  enfeeblenient,  sensations  of  cold,  heaviness  in  the 
limbs,  sluggish  and  clumsy  movements.  Shortly  the  integument  tume- 
fies and  becomes  discolored,  the  hair  falls,  and  cutaneous  functions  lag. 
The  cerebral  torpor  follows  and  myxedema  is  fully  established.  Tetany 
may  also  develop,  due,  according  to  Murray,  ^  to  the  loss  of  the  parathy- 
roid bodies,  which  in  man  are  sometimes  included  in  the  lobes  of  the 
thvroid.  The  relation  of  the  parathyroids  to  tetany  and  their  control 
of  the  calcium  metabolism  is  definitely  established  by  McCallum  and 
Voegtlin.^  The  course  is  usually  progressive,  but  is  more  subject  to 
remissions  than  in  the  spontaneous  variety.  Other  cases  improve, 
owing  to  the  compensatory  action  of  unremoved  portions  of  the  gland, 


Fig.  220.— Sporadic  cretin  Itefori 


id  :ilhr  l\\cl\i' nlontlis'  Ihyriiiil  trcatincnt  :  1,  Five  years  old  ;  2,  one 
year  later  (I'arker). 


or  to  the  development  of  accessory  thyroids,  or  through  the  vicarious 
activity  of  other  glamlular  structures.  The  gravity  of  operative  nivx- 
edcma  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  patient  is  young.  Occurring  in 
childhood,  or  at  any  periixl  before  adult  life,  it  retards  or  completely 
checks  growth,  and  produces  a  persistent  infantilism  or  a  myxedematous 
idiocv.  It  is,  however,  completely  amenable  to  the  thyroid  treatment. 
Congenital  myxedema,  myxedematous  idiocy,  or  sporadic 
cretinism  i-^  usual! v  first  noticed  at  al)out  one  year  of  age,  or  iijion 
weaning,  and  thereafter  pre.scnts  all  the  characteristics  of  adult  myx- 
cdenui,  excepting  that  the  mental  faculties  never  develop  and  physical 
growth  is  retarded  to  tiie  last  degree.  It  is  fref|Uently  congenital,  and 
llorslev  has  fijiind  it  in  a  dead-born  fetus.  It  is  encountered  in  the 
offspring  of  degenerate,  alcoholic,  or  phthisical  parents.  At  twenty  years 
'  "  Brit.  M«l.  Jour,"  Mar.  6,  1S99.       "■  "  John.'^  Hopkin.s  Hosp.  Bull.,"  Mar.,  1908. 
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of  age  these  cretinoid  idiots  may  have  little  more  than  two  feet  of 
stature.  The  relati\'el>-  normal  size  of  the  head  contrasts  with  the 
dwarfish  body.  The  skull  is  full  behind,  contracted  and  narrow  in 
front,  often  with  persistent  fontanel.  The  flabby,  thickened  features, 
snubbed  nose,  thick  lips,  droopinp;  eyelids,  mouth  agap,  lolling,  hyper- 
trophic tongue,  and  drooling  saliva  make  up  a  peculiarly  repulsive 
appearance.  Add,  now,  the  short,  often  lijximatous,  neck  ;  a  protuberant 
alxlomen,  often  .showing  inguinal  and  umbilical  ruptures  ;  a  deviating 
spine,  rudimeutary  genitals,  and  dwarfish,  crooked  limbs,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  less  human-looking  object  with  human  attributes. 
Sparse  hair,  eczema,  and  an  infiltrated,  inactive  skin  are  conmionly 
present.  The  thyroid  is  absent.  Idiots  mentally,  they  can  ordinarily 
exercise  a  little  attention  and  even  show  some  affection.  In  some  in- 
stances they  assist  themselves  in  eating  and  dressing.  They  never 
learn  to  speak,  and  never  show  signs  of  pubescence.  Often  even  the 
first  dentition  is  extremely  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  they  lack 
the  destructivcness,  noisiness,  tics,  convulsions,  onanism,  balancing  and 
motor  disturbances  so  common  in  idiocy  from  cerebral  lesion.  These 
unfortunate  creatures  may  attain  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  and 
usually  die  of  pulmonary  concomitants. 

Tile  disease  is  also  amenable  in  some  degree  to  the  thyroid  treatment. 

Cretinism  is  a  term  of  ancient  lineage  and  honored  usage,  but  of 
somewhat  uncertain  definition.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  goitrous  and 
feeble-minded  natives  of  localities  where  goiter  is  endemic.  Certain 
valleys  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  some  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  of  otiier  countries  widely  scattered 
over  the  globe  present  endemic  conditions  that  predispose  to  goit- 
rous enlargements.  Such  an  endemic  has  been  noted  in  Minnesota 
and  Ontario.  A  few  definite  facts  are  the  results  of  observations 
exti'uding  over  generations  in  some  of  these  communities.  The  off- 
spring of  two  goitrous  parents,  according  to  Kocher,  is  invariably  a 
cretin,  who  may  or  may  not  be  goitrous,  but  is  myxedematous.  A 
non-goitrous  cretin  invariably  has  goitrous  antecedents  and  is  indistin- 
guishable from  the  myxedematous  idiot  or  sporadic  cretin,  the  condition 
also  being  congenital.  In  the  goitrous  cretins  the  thyroid  disease  may 
appear  at  any  period  of  life,  and  acts  then,  exactly  as  does  spontaneous 
myxedema  or  operati\e  myxedema,  to  stunt  growth  and  stop  mental 
development.  The  goitrous  cretin  is  usually  also  myxedematous  and 
may  present  any  degree  of  mental  impairment,  from  mere  simple- 
mindedness  to  abject  brutishness.  The  distribution  of  endemic  cretinism 
is  identical  with  that  of  endemic  goitrous  disease,  and  Kocher  believes 
this  to  be  due  to  organic  infections  through  the  water-supplies.  The 
water  origin  of  goiter  was  strongly  supported  by  Bircher,  but  a  more 
recent  survey  of  the  question,  and  particularly  in  Switzerland  by  Die- 
terle,'  discredits  this  idea.  It  is  found  that  certain  houses  and  families 
exhibit  repetitions  of  the  disease  suggesting  localized  infection.  Even 
hereditary  relationship  could   not  be  demonstrated,  the  children  of 

2  "Arch,  of  Hyg.,"  1913. 
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goitrous  parents  being  subject  to  the  same  circumstances  of  environ- 
ment as  their  elders. 

The  only  distinction  between  endemic  cretins  and  other  myxedemic 
patients  is  the  goitrous  enlarge- 
ment. This  may  be  only  a  difter- 
ence  of  degree,  because  the  cystic 
degeneration  and  interstitial  hy- 
pertrf)ijhy  at  the  bottom  of  the 
goitrous  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid is  destructive  in  character 
and  effect.  It  is  easily  conceiv- 
able that  mjTcefiema  and  mental 
distur})ances  will  be  developed 
proportionately  to  the  lack  of 
functionally  active  thyroid.  When 
the  thyroid  is  entirely  wanting,  as 
in  tlie  nf)n-goitrous  congenital 
cretin,  or  completely  destroyed  in 
some  goitrous  cretins,  the  myx- 
edema is  correspondingly  intense 
and  the  mental  degeneration  j)ro- 
portif)nately  developed.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  causes  of 
endemic  cretinism  are  those  that 
produce  endemic  goitrous  disease, 
to  which  the  cretinoid  state  is 
secondary. 

Infantilism  and  M5rxedema- 
tous  Retardation. — Occupying  a  middle  ground  between  m^Tcedematous 
idiocy  and  uc(|uircd  myxefiema  there  are  numerous  cases  showing  slight 
cutaneous  tumefaction,  retarded  mental  development,  and  diminished 
growth.  These  ])atients  retain  their  childishness  both  in  mental  at- 
tributes and  physical  conformation.  Perhaps  here  belong  some  of  the 
idiots  classed  as  Mongolian  by  the  English,  and  some  of  the  enfants 
arlearri'  of  the  French.  In  at  least  one  well-marked  instance  Brissaud 
found  the  thyroid  body  scarcely  perceptible.  At  the  age  of  ten  numer- 
ous and  large  cervical  glands  had  been  removed,  with  probable  resulting 
damage  to  the  thyroid.  Thereafter  the  physical,  genital,  and  mental 
growth  of  the  lad  had  remained  stationary.  Schmidt'  has  treated  three 
cases  of  this  sort  in  which  growth  was  retarfled  by  the  administration 
of  thyroids,  with  immediate  improvement.  In  such  mild  cases  of 
cretinism  the  pituitary  gland  is  frequently  enlarged  and  there  is  often 
a  mingling  of  thyroidal  deficiency  and  dyspituitary  activity  with  poly- 
uria, excessive  sugar  tolerance,  genital  retardation,  etc. 

Etiology. — If  we  look  upon  myxedema  as  the  manifestation   of 
defective  thyroidation,  its  causes  are  those  of  disease  or  absence  of  the 

>  "Therapputischc  Wochon.,"  Nov.,  1896. 


Fig.  221.«.-Myxed£iDatous  cretin  eighteen  years  old 
(I'uTker). 
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th\Toid  body.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  terafological  defect:  in  others  it  is 
the  result  of  a  fhi/roiditis  which  may  be  dependent  on  infectious  proc- 
esses, as  the  infectious  fevers,  rheumatism,  etc.;  in  others  it  is  cystic 
degeneration;  in  others  the  result  of  trauma  or  surgical  extirpation. 
Taking  all  cases  of  myxedema  together,  there  is  a  preponderance  of 


Fig.     222. — Myxedematous    infantilism,    youth  Fig.    223. — Cretinoid  cirl  of  sixteen  years,  4 

nineteen  years  old  tBrissaud).  feet  tall,  6.5  pounds  weight ;  thyroid  not  palpa- 

ble: milk  teeth  per.^istent;  sella  turcica  enlarped; 
epiphyses  ununited;  mentally  backward;  sexu- 
ally infantile. 

females  which  reaches  large  proportions  in  the  spontaneous  adult  varie- 
ties. It  is  probable  that  the  close  relation  of  the  thyroid  and  uterine 
functions  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  fact.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  increased  size  of  the  thyroid  in  pregnancy,  its  frequent  enlarge- 
ment in  pubescent  girls,  its  usual  congestion  in  some  women  during 
menstruation,  and  its  final  retraction  at  the  menopause.  Erysipelas  of 
the  neck  and  head  and  syphilis  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  induced 
m'\'xedema. 
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Regarding  the  manner  in  which  defective  thyroidation  affects  the 
trophic  apparatus  and  induces  the  mucoid  deposits,  two  general  points 
of  view  depending  upon  opposite  physiological  hypotheses  are  main- 
tained. As  yet  all  is  theory.  ]\Iany,  with  Schiff,  believe  that  the  nor- 
mal thyroid  elaborates  some  substance  indispensable  to  the  proper 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  This  substance,  however,  has  never  been 
isolated  nor  its  characteristics  determined.  Others,  with  Horsley,  con- 
ceive that  the  thvroid  transforms  the  fnucinoid  elements  of  the  blood 


Fie.  22.'ia — Skiairrnni  showinc  ftilanzi'ij  sella  in  rase  of  Fip.  22.3. 

into  utilizable  metabolic  constituents,  or,  as  a  modification  of  this  idea, 
that  the  thyroid  eliminates  certain  harmful  elements  from  the  blood. 
The  blood  in  myxedema  is  poor  in  oxygen  and  the  urine  is  of  an 
increased  toxicity.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  favorably  modified, 
as  is  the  myxedematous  state,  by  the  administration  of  thyroids.  It 
now  is  determined  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  essential  to  life  and  to  the 
proper  neurotrophic  balance.  That  it  is  essentially  secretory  is  proved 
by  its  embr\-onal  duct  in  man  opening  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
its  active  connection  with  alimentary  processes  in  the  lower  orders. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  primal  lesion  of  myxedema  is  located  in 
the  thvroiil.  In  mvxedematous  idiocy  the  gland  is  either  wanting,  nidi- 
inentaVv,  or  atrophic.  In  acquired  myxedema  it  is  atrophic,  yellowish 
white,  and  fibrous.     At  first  there  appears  to  be  an  embryonal  vesicular 
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infiltration,  with  epithelial  proHferation.  Later,  fibrous  changes  pre- 
dominate, and  finally  complete  sclerosis  is  presented.  This  practically 
constitutes  a  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  thyroiditis.  ^lurrav,  how- 
ever, believes  that  atrophy  of  glandular  tissue  is  the  first  step,  due 
probably  to  the  action  of  some  toxic  agent,  and  that  the  increase  of 
fibrous  tissue  is  a  replacement-fibrosis.  The  cystic  degeneration  of 
cretinoid  goiter  reaches  the  same  results  by  its  destructive  action  upon 
the  glandular  parenchyma. 

The  .subcutaneous   cellular  tissues  are  infiltrated   with  a  gelatinous, 
mucinoid  substance  and  the  faUy  panniculus  is  much  increased.  Through- 


Fig.  2236.— Skiagram  of  hands  of  Fig.  223. 

out  the  organism  there  is  a  tendency  to  fihrcms  proliferation,  which 
especially  affects  glandular  organs,  as  those  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 
Mucin  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  and  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  pitidtari/  gland  and  the  thymus  are  frequently  enlarged, 
apparently  tor  the  purpose  of  c(jmpeusation.  The  nervous  sy.stem  pre- 
sents no  changes  that  are  uniform  or  significant.  Central  hyperemia 
and  tinnefitction  of  the  nerve-cells  have  been  noted  by  llogowitch. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  myxedema  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ciiapters  in  medicine.  It  was  observed  that  in  animals 
and  man  myxedema  did  not  follow  partial  ablation  of  the  thyroid,  and 
Schiff  found  that  a  portion  of  the  gland  subcutaneously  or  intraperitoneally 
implanted  prevented  the  myxedematous  state  in  animals  subsequently  thy- 
roidectomized.     Horsley  suggested  the  same  procedure  in  man,  and  it 
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was  carried  into  effect  by  Kocher,  Lannelongue,  Bircher,  and  others  with 
favorable  resuhs.  When  the  tliyroiil  i^raft  was  successful,  myxedema 
was  temporarily  checked.  Murray  first  used  subcutaneous  injections  of 
thyroid  extracts  or  emulsions  with  better  and  more  persistent  results,  and 
a  series  of  cures  were  reported  by  this  method  in  the  hands  of  numerous 
observers.  Howitz,  of  Copenhagen,  followed  shortly  and  independently 
by  Mackenzie  and  Fox  in  Elngland,  and  then  by  a  host  of  physicians  the 
world  over,  fed  myxedemic  patients  with  thyroids  raw,  partially  cooked, 
or  desiccated.  The  results  were  almost  uniformly  good.  The  pro- 
cedure is  perfectly  justified  not  only  by  clinical  results,  but  by  the  fact 
that  in  lower  animals  and  in  the  human  embryo  the  thyroid  gland  fur- 
nishes a  secretion  to  the  alimentary  canal  liy  a  duct  opening  at  the  fora- 
men cecum  on  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  sheep's  thyroid  is  habitually 
employed  and  is  now  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  form  of  varit)us 
powders  and  tablets.  The  equivalent  of  one-half  a  sheep's  thyroid  may 
be  administered  daily,  and  if  well  tolerated,  increased  to  a  full  thyroid  or 
more.  If  prompt  action  is  secured,  it  may  be  reduced,  and  if  ditKculties 
arise,  it  must  be  discontinued  and  resumed  with  caution.  The  exhibition 
of  thyroids  is  followed  in  a  day  or  two  byaretm-n  of  the  temitcraturc  to 
the  normal  standard,  which  it  may  even  exceed  by  a  degree  or  two ;  the 
pulse  becomes  more  raj)id,  the  urine  increases  in  volume,  the  piijmentary 
intiltration  diminishes,  tiie  fatty  deposits  melt  away,  and  the  patient 
becomes  more  animated  and  cheerful.  Four  to  eight  weeks  may  >liow 
a  marvelous  change.  The  skin  becomes  softened  and  moist,  the  hair 
and  nails  are  better  nourished,  and  the  normal  state  of  the  jnitient  is 
shortly  attained.  To  maintain  the  cure,  thyroid  feeding  must  i)e  main- 
tained. If  the  treatment  is  discontinued,  the  ])atient  promptly  relai)ses. 
The  equivalent  of  one  thyroid  a  week  is  usually  sutticient  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  cases  are  now  on  record  in  which  several  years  have  Iteen 
passed  in  a]ii)arent  health  and  vigor  under  this  regime. 

The  treatment  is  attended  by  considerable  <l<iiif/cr,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  followed  by  fatal  results.  Headaches,  pains  in  the 
bowels,  diarrhea,  neuralgia,  insonmia,  malaise,  and  nervous  excitement 
are  some  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  sluiuld  promptly  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  the  close  or  to  the  temporary  interruption  of  the  treatment. 
Some  of  these  disadvantages  are  attributable  to  improperly  prepared 
thyroids  and  ptoniain  poisoning.  When  the  terminal  cachexia  of 
nix-xedema  has  appeared,  this  treatment  is  hazardous,  but  nothing 
else  can  possibly  rescue  the  patient,  and  in  some  such  cases  it  has  done 
so.  In  children,  especially  in  m^•xedematous  idiots  with  rachitic  fle- 
formities,  thyroids  tend  to  produce  a  softening  of  the  bones  that  may 
greatly  exaggerate  the  osseons  distortions.  Parker'  and  others  have 
met  with  this  complication,  and  have  recommended  that  such  cases  be 
treated  in  bed,  and  the  weight  kept  off  the  legs. 

In  ac(|uired  or  operative  myxedema  thyroid  feeding  may  be  consid- 
ered established  as  a  curative  treatment.  In  cases  of  myxedematous 
retardation  its  results  a]i])ear  equally  brilliant.  In  sjioradic  cretinism  it 
is  capable  of  producing  the  most  marvelous  improvement,  which  is  com- 
'"  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,"  July,  1896. 
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plete  in  proportion  as  it  is  adopted  early  in  life.     In  endeniie  cretinism 
its  effects  are  beneficial,  but  as  yet  its  proper  value  is  not  established. 

The  action  of  thyroidin,  a  chemical  compound  isolated  by  Baumann,^ 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  various  preparations  of  the  gland, 
but  is  less  likely  to  be  attended  by  the  accidents  of  ptomain  poisoning. 
Against  the  tetany  that  sometimes  follows  removal  of  the  thyroid,  it  is 
less  efficient  than  the  thyroids  themselves. 

EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITER. 

Exophthalmic  goiter,  otherwise  known  as  bh'aves'  disease,  Base- 
dow's disease,  cardiothi/roid  exophthalmos!,  and  struma  e.rophthalmica, 
presents,  in  most  respects,  a  comj)lete  contrast  to  myxedema,  but  also 
shows  some  analogous  features.  ^^'e  have  considered  myxedema  as 
due  to  defective  th\Toidation,  and  we  may  look  upon  Graves'  disease 
as  the  manifestation  of  excessive  or  perverted  thyroid  activity  or  of 
both.  The  disease  is  manifest  by  the  three  so-called  cardinal  sjTuptoms 
of  rapid  heart,  enlarged  thyroid,  and  prominent  eyeballs.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  fine  tremor,  mental  irritability,  and  muscular  weak- 
ness, which  are  equally  common.  Further,  nearly  every  function 
of  organic  life  may  be  disturbed.  Flajani,  in  Italy,  described  the 
condition  in  1802,  and  Parry,  in  England,  in  1825.  Graves  taught 
it  as  a  disease  entity  in  ISo-^,  and  puMi^licil  it  as  such  in  184.'>  ;  nienn- 
whilo  Ba^edl  >w,  in  Germany,  had  independently  written  of  it  in  1  840.  This 
serves  to  explain  the  various  names  apjilied  to  it  in  different  countries. 

Etiolog'y. — Graves'  disease  belongs  to  the  reproductii-e  period  of  life, 
being  rare  before  puberty  and  after  the  menopause.  Barret^  was  able 
to  collect  only  42  cases  in  children  below  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  youngest 
being  four  and  a  half.  In  children  tiie  disease  is  more  acute  and  rajiid 
in  its  course  and  development  than  in  adults-^  It  affects /ojm/c.s  five  or 
six  times  as  frequently  as  males.  A  neuropathic  heredity  is  commonly 
encountered.  Pubescence  in  girls,  menstrual  difficulties,  chlorosis,  and 
all  debilitating  conditions  act  as  predisposants.  In  exceptional  instances 
Graves'  disease  seems  to  be  associated  with  intranasal  and  intra-abdomi- 
nal conditions.  As  c.vciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  emotional  and  men- 
tal shocks,  especially  profound  and  protracted  anxiety  and  grief,  but  fre- 
quently cases  attributed  to  such  causes  can  be  traced  Iwick  of  them.  In 
such  instances  the  mental  .strain  may  .serve  to  precipitate  the  more  promi- 
nent symptoms  of  the  disease.  Pregnancy  may  seem  to  excite  the  dis- 
ease. Occurring  during  its  course,  the  di.sea.se  is  sometimes  apparently 
modified  for  the  better,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  aggravated. 
After  delivery  there  is  frequently  distinct  improvement.  Graves'  di.sease 
is  otten  associated  with  other  neuroses,  such  as  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
epilepsy.  It  is  observed  sometimes  with  tabes,  and  the  mental  disturb- 
ance not  infrequently  reaches  into  the  field  of  insanity.  A  family  type  * 
is  sometimes  encountered,  affecting  several  or  all  offspring  of  parents 
who   may    show    no   abnormality.     A  special   l)ut   rare  association  of 

1  Notkin,  "Wien.  klin.  Woch.,"  Oct.  22,  1896, 

2  "Jour,  de  Med.,"  .July  10,  1902. 

'Schkarine,  "Gazette  ^ledic."  (Ru.ssian),  190S,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

«  Brower,  "Chicago  Med.  Rec,"  1898;  Holmes,  "Phila.  Med.  Jour.,"  June  11, 1898. 
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Graves'  disease  is  with  tetany,  scleroderma,  m^'xedema,  and  acromegaly, 
all  of  which  are  closely  allied  through  relation  to  the  th^Toid  body  and 
other  endocrine  glands. 

Numerous  theories  as  to  its  pathogenesis  have  been  entertained. 
Graves  considered  it  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Marshall,  Taylor,  and  Piorry 
attributed  it  to  mi-chanical  comprt'ssion  of  the  cervical  vessels  and  nerves. 
After  the  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  upon  the  cervical  sympatlietic, 
lesions  of  this  portiun  of  the  nervous  apparatus  were  Ijclieved  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  exophthalmic  goiter.  Following  Charcot,  the  disease  was 
by  many  ccjusidered  a  pure  neurosis  similnr  to  hysteria.  At  jn-esent  tiiere 
are  two  general  tlieories  in  the  field.  One  incriminates  tiic  medulla, 
the  otiier,  tiie  tliyroid.  Pointing  t(j  the  bulbar  orif/iii  of  the  disease  is 
the  association  of  cardiacs,  vasomotor,  secretory,  and  thennic  disturb- 
ances, to  wiiich,  in  various  rare  cases,  palsies  of  cranial  nerves,  jiro- 
duciug  ophthalmoplegia,  facial  palsy,  trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  auditory 
disturljanee  are  a<lded.  In  certain  cases  bu]i)ar  hemorrhage,  atropiiv  of 
the  restiforui  Ijodies,  and  degeneration  of  tiie  solitary  l)undles  iiave  i)eeu 
found,  and  the  association  with  tabes  argues  the  same  cauM'.  I'ehiuie  and 
Dardufi,  by  experimental  lesions  of  the  restiforui  Ixxlies,  have  produced 
•the  major  symptoms  of  exoplithalmic  goiter.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
bull)  is  not  structurally  affected,  and  tiie  diverse  couditiou~  cited  are  as 
likely  to  be  effect  as  cause. 

Following  Joiniston  there  are  many  wlio  believe  that  overactivity  of 
the  thyroid  glan<l,  causing  a  hi/prrtlii/rolilallon,  explains  the  genesis  of 
exoj)lithalmic  goiter.  Tiie  principal  facts  siip[>ortiiig  tiiis  point  of  vii'W 
are:  (1)  The  usual  changes  and  eiilargeiiieut  of  the  thyroid;  {'2)  the  im- 
provement and  cures  resulting  upon  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  gland  ; 
(3)  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goiter  induced  by  overdoses  of  thy- 
roids in  myxedematous  patients  and  normal  individuals;  (4)  the  cases  in 
which  exophthalmic  goiter  has  eventuated  in  myxedema  tiirougli  de- 
generative changes  in  tiie  gland,  and  (•"))  the  almost  ai)solute  contrast 
between  myxedt'ina  and  Graves'  disease. 

Ilorsley,  who  gave  most  constant  and  careful  attention  to  this 
subject  for  many  years,  and  to  whose  investigation  we  owe  much  of  our 
present  knoweldge  regarding  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  body,  insisted 
upon  the  changes  in  the  gland  and  its  secretion.  He  declared  that  "ex- 
ophthalmic goiter  in  its  various  degrees  results  from  perversion  of  the 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland."'  It  has  been  found  by  many  observers 
that  the  use  of  thvroids  in  (rraves' disease  often  intensifies  all  the  symp- 
toms, but  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  they  seem  to  cause  improve- 
ment. Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  the  gland  is  simiily  or 
maiidv  overacting  their  adiniuistration  increases  the  hyperthyroidation, 
but  mav  benefit  tiie  cases  that  by  perversion  of  thyroid  function  are  not 
sup])lied  with  a  normal  secretion  V  Cunningham,-  on  experimental 
grounds,  reaches  with  Gley  the  coneiusion  that  the  majority  of  symptoms 
in  (iraves'  disease  may  be  plausibly  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of 
deficient  thyroid  activity.  This  Kocher.  on  very  logical  grounds,  entirely 
denies.'    The  question  of  the  relation  of  thyroid  action  to  the  functions 

»"Brit.  Med.  Jour,"  Dec.  5,  1S96.  ="Jour.  of  Experimental  Med.,"  1898. 
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of  the  nervous  system  has  been  ah'eady  outUned  in  the  description  of 
myxedema  (see  p.  524,. 

Accepting  the  thyroid  tlieorv,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  initial 
question  as  to  wliv  the  tiivroid  function  is  primarily  disturbed.  Some 
have  attributed  this  to  infection  settino-  up  a  thyroiditis,  and  point  to 
the  frequent  history  of  antecedent  infectious  fevers,  etc.  Othoi's  accuse 
the  neuropathic  hei'edity  or  constitution.  The  real  cause  still  escapes 
us.  The  intimate  relation  of  thyroid  and  uterine  functions  (see  ]>.  524) 
and  the  usual  occurrence  of  exophthalmic  goiter  during  ri'productive 
life  are  of  interest. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  autopsical  findings  in  exophthalmic  goiter 
are  inconstant  and  varialde.  The  licart  is  often  dilated ;  the  .sometimes 
thickened  walls  may  jiresent  fatty  degeneration.  The  valves  are  dis- 
eased only  as  accidental  concomitants.  The  flii/mid  bodtj  may  jiresent 
any  goitrous  variation  fnun  simple  congestion  to  the  most  destructive 
lesions.  Usually  the  lolies  are  uuer|ually  cidaraed,  firm  to  tiie  touch, 
and  present  a  reddish,  pulpy  aspect.  Colloid  degeneration  in  places  is 
not  luicommon  and  may  result  in  cyst  formation.  The  vessels  are 
thit'kcncd,  dilated,  and,  in  chronic  cases,  atheromatous.  There  is  a  pro- 
lifei'ation  of  connective  tissue  throughout  the  gland  which  may  reach  a- 
sclerotic  degree.  The  acini  of  the  gland  become  dilated  ;  the  colloid 
material  disapjiears,  leaving  a  gramdar  debris  ;  the  secretion  becomes 
thin  and  watery,  the  epithelium  more  or  less  disintegrated.  Tlie  thi/mus 
is  often  persistent  and  enlarged,  showing  increased  vascularity  and 
an  attem])t  at  compensatory  or  perhaps  at  antagonistic  activity.  Cajielle 
found  it  enlarged  in  80  per  cent,  of  60  fatal  cases,  and  ( )rd  and  Mackenzie 
assert  that  it  was  enlarged  in  all  cases  examined  by  them.  Carl  Hart^ 
even  distinguishes  a  pure  thymus  form  of  Graves'  disease,  but  Kocher^ 
seems  to  deny  the  essential  thymus  variety  and  does  not  consider  the 
surgical  removal  of  the  thymus  as  definitely  indicated.  The  orbital 
cavity  is  often  normal,  but  as  frequently  presents  some  fatty  prolifera- 
tion, and  almost  always  the  evidence  of  a  continuous  retrobulbar  conges- 
tion. 

On  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  the  alterations  in  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic ganglia,  described  in  early  accounts,  are  not  found.  Changes 
attributable  only  to  the  cachectic  state  are  detected.  In  the  bulb  and 
spinal  cord  vascular  degeneration  has  been  encountered,  with  occasional 
small  hemorrhages  and  dilatations.  Atrophy  of  the  restiform  bodies 
and  of  the  solitary  bundles  has  been  noted  once  or  twice,  as  has  atrophy 
of  the  ascending  root  of  the  trifacial.  The  associated  lesions  of  tabes 
are  more  frequent. 

Tiie  vmsdes,  according  to  Askanzy,  s  show  fatty  infiltration,  usually 
distinct  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fat  globules  are  seen  microscopically  in 
long  rows  in  the  muscle-fibers,  which  also  show  increased,  sometimes 
degenerated  nuclei. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  exophthalmic  goiter  is  frequently  in- 
sidious, and  the  patient  can  scarcely  say  when  it  began.     In  other  in- 

'"Archiv.  f.  klir.  Chirurgie,"  Bd.  104,  p.  347.  ^  lUd.,  Bd.  10.5,  p.  924. 
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stances  the  major  symptoms  appear  within  a  few  days  or  even  within 
a  few  hours,  following  .some  incitiug  .sliock,  but  it  is  alwavs  allowable 
to  suppose  that  unobserved  minor  manifestations  had  been  previously 
present.  Sueli  fact  can  frequently  be  elicited  by  judicious  inquiry. 
Cardiac  palpitation,  nervousness,  irritability,  and  unaccountable  fatigue 
are  often  felt  for  mouths  before  the  more  prominent  symptoms  are  declared. 

Cardiovascular  Features. — The  cardiac  fJiMiirbaucc  usuallv  is  the 
first  of  the  triad  of  cardinal  symptoms  to  aj)pear.  The  pulse  becomes 
rapid,  and  ordinarily  reaches  120  a  minute,  unless  the  patient  is 
reclining  and  at  perfect  rest,  when  it  may  drop  to  90,  but  never  reaches 
normal  during  the  activity  of  the  disease.  A  rate  of  150  or  even  200 
is  not  very  rare.  Of  the  three  major  symptoms  a  rapid  pulse  may 
alone  exist,  and,  taken  with  several  other  and  minor  sympt<jms,  may 
suffice  for  a  diagnosis.  It  is  the  only  essential  symjitom.  Ordinarily 
regular,  the  rhytinn  of  the  heart-beat  in  some  cases  is  greatly  disturbed. 
The  heart  acts  in  the  most  tumultuous,  irregular  manner,  and  its  in- 
competence is  shown  by  vertigo,  cyanosis,  and  ])reeordial  cli>tress.  Pal- 
pitation and  cardiac  throbbing  are  experienced  by  most  ])atierits,  and 
maybe  occasioned  by  the  slightest  physical  or  mental  di.-tre-s.  At  such 
times  the  lu'east,  necic,  and  face  are  i're(|uently  suiliised,  and  hot  waves, 
with  vi(ilent  blushes,  may  sweep  over  the  npjier  part  of  the  chest,  neck, 
and  face.  At  first,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  disease,  the  stetho- 
scope reveals  nothing  but  the  tachycardia  and  violent  systole.  Func- 
tional svstolic  l)ruits  and  anemic  nuinuurs  are  not  infrequent.  Organic 
valvular  disease  is  ])ractieally  an  accidental  conq)lieatioTi.  An  ajiparent 
hv])ertro|)hy  is  really  due  to  dilatation  and  to  the  enlarged  area  over 
which  the  apex-beat  extends  by  its  increased  violence.  In  late  cachectic 
stages  the  dilatation,  with  degeneration  in  the  heart-nniscle,  becomes 
physically  apparent  and  tinvateningly  ])rominent.  (imeco'  finds  that 
dilatation  is  always  present  during  attacks  of  tachycardia,  tiiat  there  is 
an  intimate  relation  between  the  amount  of  dilatation  and  the  general 
asthenia,  and  that  intense  but  transitory  changes  in  the  sounds  and  shape 
of  the  heart  are  marked  features  of  the  disease. 

The  entire  circulatory  system  is  afieeted.  This  is  most  manliest  in 
the  aortic  branches,  especially  in  the  cervical  arteries,  and  is  seen  in  the 
temporal  and  retinal  arteries  and  veins.  It  is  less  well  marked  in  the 
extremities,  but  Gerhardt  '^  .has  noted  it  in  the  palmar  arches  and  in  the 
crurals.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  presence  of  capillary  pulsation 
in  tile  spleen  and  liver  and  kidneys.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  vascular 
dilatiition  is  produced  and  the  veins  themselves  become  fibrous  and 
arterialized.  The  blood  shows  mainly  the  alterations  of  a  simple  anemia, 
but  without  increase  of  the  total  number  of  white  cells  the  lymphocytes 
frequently  are  increased  even  to  60  or  70  per  cent.,  and  30  per  cent,  is 
very  eonnnon  (Kocher). 

The  goiter  may  a]ipear  at  any  period  of  the  disease  or  may  never 
develop.  In  some  instances  it  is  of  insidious  growth,  and  the  patient's 
attention  is  only  incidentally  called  to  it  by  tightness  of  the  ordinary 

»  "  Riv.  crit.  di  Clin.  Med.,"  Jan.  2,  1902. 
2 "  Centralblatt  f.  Chirurgie,"  Sept.  5,  1896. 
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Fig.  223c.— l-;icies  in 
Giave>'  tlisuiist;. 


neckwear.  In  other  instances  it  is  of  sudden  development,  or  may  ad- 
vance in  size  at  intervals,  or  advance  and  recede  re]ieatedly.  In  any 
case  it  rarely  attains  very  larsje  ]iroportions,  and  practically  never  inter. 
feres  meehanicallv  with  respiration.  It  is  usually  asymmetrical,  the  rioht 
lobe  commonly  beini;  mo-^t  affected.  The  swellino-  may  be  confined  to 
one  lobe,  usually  the  right,  or  it  may  involve  the  isthmus  alone.  The 
tumor  usually  offers  considerable  resistance  to  palpation,  and  a  pulsatile 
thrill  is  frequentlv  to  be  detected.  In  some  instances  nodules,  indic- 
ative of  parenchymatous  changes,  can  be  made  out.  Auscultation  over 
the  enlarged  thvmid  readily  detects  in  most  cases  a 
l)ruit  svnchnmous  with  the  pulse,  and  the  tumor  can 
often  be  seen  to  expand  with  every  systolic  impulse. 
Bv  manual  compression  it  may  often  be  greatly  re- 
duced in  size  for  the  moment,  and  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fluctuate  in  volume  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, increasing  in  size  ujwn  the  occasion  of  any 
jihysical  or  mental  excitement.  In  late  eases,  through 
interstitial  thickening  or  cystic  degeneration,  it  may 
give  a  sclerous  or  fluctuant  feeling  to  tiie  touch,  and 
does  not  then  recede  upon  the  cessation  of  the  malady. 
It  may  even  become  markedly  atrophic,  and  then 
mx'xedema  gradually  develops.  In  a  few  cases  a 
goitrous  condition  may  ha\e  been  present  for  many 
years  and  the  glandular  tumor  may  have  attained 
large  proportions  before  hyperthyroidation  symptoms  are  superadded. 
Ocular  Conditions. — With  the  appearance  of  exophthalmos,  which 
usually  prom]itly  follows  the  goitrous  enlargement,  the  famous  triad 
of  symptoms  is  complete.  It  may  appear  before  the  goiter  or  in  cases 
that  never  show  thyroid  enlargement.  Both  eyes  commonly  are 
affected,  but  at  first  usually  in  unequal  degree,  and  exceptionally  but 
one  is  prominent.  This  occurs  usually  in  cases  in  which  only  one  lobe 
of  the  thyroid  is  enlarged,  and  commonly  on  the  same  side.'  The 
prominent  eyeballs  with  wide-open  lids  give  an  expression  of  excited 
fierceness  and  fright  strangely  mingled,  and  cpiite  disconcerting  to 
strangers.  The  ocular  protrusion  varies  greatly  in  amount  in  different 
patients,  but  in  extreme  cases  has  caused  actual  dislocation  of  the 
eyeball.  Unless  it  exceed  a  moderate  amount  it  occasions  no  incon- 
venience and  may  even  escape  the  patient's  attention.  In  a  more 
pronounced  degree  the  exophthalmos  induces  some  difficulty  in  ocular 
movements  and  causes  ocular  fatigue.  When  exophthalmos  is  well 
marked  a  distinct  bruit  has  been  heard  by  placing  a  stethoscope  on  the 
closed  lids.-  The  cornea  may  also  become  inflamed  from  inade- 
quate protection,  especially  at  night  and  in  the  wind.  There  is  fre- 
quently an  increased  lacrimation,  which  may  occur  independently  of 
the  exopthalmos,  and  later  the  secretion  of  tears  may  be  defective. 
Conjiinctii'iti.'!  and  keratitis  may  arise  as  complications,  and  perforation 
by  ulceration  has  been  known. 

iPridenberg,  "Med.  Rpcord,"  July  1.3,  1895. 
'  Sanger  Brown,  pcr.sonal  communication. 
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Fig.  224.— Kxnplilhalmir  Roilpr:  1,  Slinws  cxopn- 
tluiliiHtK  and  liie  ttiyniiil  tiiimir  ;  2,  tlu-  pi.'<  uliar  nut- 
liliu  uf  the  imipet'Dil  n[iciitiit:  iiiiil  the  frtiliire  of  llie 
brows  and  lower  lids  tu  ascfini  in  luukiiig  upward. 


The  lids  are  usually  retracted  and  often  show  peculiar  and  important 
motor  difficulties.  Winking  is  infrequent,  but  in  occasional  instances  is 
rapidly  repeated  at  niomentan-  intervals.  Von  Graefe  noted  that  in 
loolving  down  the  upper  lid  did  not  correspondingly  follow  the  move- 
ment of  the  ball  as  in  health.  Tliis  sign  is  not  related  to  the  amount  of 
exophthalmos,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  in  normal  individuals,  and  may 
be    absent    in    marked    cases 

of  Graves'  disease.     Stellwag  i  2 

called  attention  to  the  usual 
widening  of  tlie  palpeljral  fis- 
sure and  tlie  incomplete  closure 
t)f  the  lids  even  when  the  pa- 
tient thinks  the  eyes  are  firmly 
closed.  In  a  few  cases  .Joffroy 
has  noted  a  similar  inactivitv 
of  the  lower  lid  and  of  the 
frontalis  in  looking  upward, 
voluntary  control  of  the  latter 
muscle  remaining  perfect.  Tlie 
outline  of  tlie  [lalpeln'al  fissure 
is  often  more  or  less  angular, 
losing  its  smooth  curves. 
Mohius  lias  called  attention  to 
a  difficulty  of  convergence  that  is  commonly  present.  Kocher'  ronsiilers 
a  sudden  retraeti(jn  of  the  upper  lid  wlien  the  jiatient  is  directed  to  look 
steaxlily  at  the  examiner  or  upwarfl  a  very  early  and  persistent  symptom. 
In  exceptional  cases  an  external  ophthalmoplrgia  has  been  seen.  Paresis 
of  the  frontalis  or  of  the  entire  facial  nerve  or  involvement  of  the  sensory 
and  motor  portions  of  the  trifacial  luis  been  noted.  Pignientation  of  the 
lids  is  often  excessive.^ 

Vitiion  is  usually  intact  and  the  pupils  are  generally  normal,  but 
myopia  may  develo]i  on  extreme  pressure  from  exophthalmos.  Accord- 
ing to  Sainton  and  Rathery,' the  ])iipils  may  be  affected  in  four  ways  : 
(1)  dilatation,  which  is  relatively  common  ;  (2)  contractinn,  which  is  less 
frequent;  (3)  inequalities,  which  are  rare;  and  (4)  dilatation,  later 
changing  to  contraction,  which  is  extremely  uncommon.  The  eye- 
grounds  show  no  abnormality  aside  from  retinal  congestion  and  dilated, 
sometimes  pul.satiug,  vessels.  Pliotopholiia  and  Ijrilliaiit  musc;c  are 
attril)utable  to  tiic  retinal  congestion,  and  hallucinations  of  sight  may 
have  the  same  origin. 

Motor  Conditions. — Besides  the  motor  disturbances  of  the  e.ye  and 
its  appendages,  previously  indicate<l,  the  entire  musculature  is  atlected 
with  such  marked  weakness  that  Charcot  was  led  to  dcscril^e  a  Base- 
dowian  |)araplegia.  Miiscn/ar  nxthrnid  is  often  an  early  symptom.  The 
reflexes  inav  be  diminished  and  the  legs  may  suddenly  give  way,  causing 
the  patients  to  fall  heavily.  Of  similar  origin  are  the  shallow  respiratory 
excursions  and  diiniuislied  expau^ion  of  the  chest.    Cramps,  contractures, 

'  "Brit.  Mod.  Jour.,"  Juno  2,  UIOIJ.      =  Jellinek,  "Wicntr  klin.  Woch.,  '  1904,  Xr.  43. 
5  •L'Encephale;'  1908,  No.  7. 
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fleeting  tetanoid  conditions,  and  even  epileptiform  crises  have  been 
noted.  The  occasional  association  of  chorea,  cjjilepsy,  and  hysteria  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  motor  dis- 
turbances due  to  Graves'  disease.  Tetany  has  been  seen  by  the  writer 
in  one  case  in  the  terminal  period  of  the  disease. 

An  almost  constant  symptom  in  Graves'  disease  is  a,  fine  tremor  which 
is  as  significant  as  any  one  of  the  cardinal  triad.  It  is  of  variable 
intensity,  may  appear  only  at  intervals,  and  be  limited  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities.  By  ]ilacino;  the  fini^er-tips  on  the  head  when  the 
patient  is  sitting  or  standing,  the  examiner  will  be  aware  of  a  vibration, 
and  this  may  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  long  feather  in  tiie  |)aticnt's 
hat.  It  usually  is  easily  seen  in  the  extended  hands,  especially  if  the 
fingers  be  spread  widely,  or  it  may  be  then  felt  by  grasping  the  patient's 
wrist.  In  some  cases  the  entire  trunk  is  affected,  and  in  standing,  the 
tremor  may  i)e  present  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  is  sometimes  dis- 
tressing to  the  ])atient,  but  often  occasions  no  complaint,  and  nuist  be 
intelligently  sought.  The  rapidity  of  the  tremor  is  from  eight  to  ten 
oscillations  a  second. 

Secretory  and  Vasomotor  Features. — ^\'ith  the  hot  waves  and 
morbid  blushing  that  have  ahx^ady  l)ecn  noted  there  is  often  profuse 
pernpiration,  which  may  be  widclv  distril)ut('(l,  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
body,  or  most  abundant  on  the  hands  and  feet.  In  some  cases  it  necessi- 
tates frequent  changes  of  underclothing.  Usually  it  is  attended  by  a 
feeling  of  almost  nnbvardhle  licdt,  and  these  patients  often  seek  cool 
rooms  even  in  winter  and  find  all  bed-covering  intolerable.  The  bodily 
tempcrdtiirr  may  be  quite  normal,  but  in  rare  instances  an  elevation  of 
from  one  to  five  degrees  has  been  noted,  and  in  the  terminal  cachexia  of 
fatal  cases  hyperpyrexia  is  commonly  encountered.  Hemorrhae/eti  from 
the  uterus,  nose,  gums,  and  lips  are  not  infrequent.  ^  Pnli/iiria,  especially 
periodical  polyuria,  is  a  common  phenomenon,  ■dud(/li/cosuria  is  sometimes 
encountered.  Albuinbiur'in,  however,  is  the  rule  at  some  period  of  the 
disease.  It  is  usually  intermittent  and  apjiears  when  the  other  manifes- 
tations of  the  disease  are  exaggerated,  as  if  due  to  the  hypervascnlarity 
of  the  medulla.  Edema  is  connnon,  but  peculiar  and  usually  cireum- 
scriljcd  ;  it  may  affect  the  upper  eyelids  and  has  a  jirelerence  for  the 
outer  aspect  of  tiie  legs,  the  thighs,  and  the  abdomen.  The  infiltration 
is  not  boggy  and  does  not  pit  on  pressure,  lint  reminds  one  of  the  resi^ 
liency  of  myxedematous  swelling.  In  rare  instances  it  may  become 
generalized  and  does  so  in  those  cases  that  eventually  develop  myxedema. 

Mental  Disturbances. — From  the  beginning,  and  often  for  a  long 
period  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  cardiac  symptoms,  the  subjects 
of  Graves'  disease  present  a  considerable  rnentul  erethism.  There  is  an 
indefinable  and  tormenting  agitation,  marked  by  mental  and  motor 
restlessness  and  an  imperative  and  impulsive  tendency  to  be  doing. 
Their  emotions  are  too  readily  excited,  and  they  are  unusually  impres- 
sionable and  irritable,  reacting  in  an  exaggerated  manner  to  all  the  inci- 
dents of  daily  life.     In  more  pronounced  cases  they  become  voluble 

'S.  Popoff,  "Neurol.  Centralbl.,"  April,  1900. 
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and  manifest  tliL-  greatest  mobility  of  ideas,  without  persistent  concen- 
tration or  logical  order.  Their  aifections  are  likely  to  undergo  modiii- 
cations,  and  they  become  irascible,  fault-finding,  inconsiderate,  ungrate- 
ful, and  hard  to  live  with.  In  some  instances  this  disturbance  of 
mentation  carries  them  over  the  border  into  active  mania,  marked, 
perchance,  by  delusions  of  fear,  due  to  the  cardiac  symptoms  or  the 
sensations  of  iieat.  Insomnia  is  often  added,  and  the  htful  sleep  is 
disturbed  by  horrifying  dreams  that  are  likely  to  be  projected  into  the 
waking  moments  and  woven  into  delusions  which  are  usually  unsys- 
tematized, and  constantly  changing,  furnishing  the  analogue  of  the  motcir 
restlessness.      Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  are  not  nnconunon. 

The  mental  2)erturbation  only  rarely  reaches  the  degree  of  actual 
mania,  and  then  is,  perhaps,  equally  dependent  upon  numerous  other 
causes  acting  in  a  ncairotic  individual.     But  a  condition  of  abnonnul 


'>^ 


mental  dtnudutioti  is  characteristic  of  the  malaily,  and  as  important  an 
index  as  any  of  the  cardinal  triad. 

The  skin  is  often  marked  Ijy  (thiKinnnl  jjl</iii<'iit<itioii,  whicii  may  be 
distributed  in  irregular  pkupies  over  the  body,  face,  and  liml)s,  or  in 
rare  instanct's  produces  S!;el)ra-like  markings  on  the  trunk.  In  certain 
cases  it  much  resembles  tlie  bnjnzing  of  Addisim's  disease,  Init  usually 
spares  the  mucous  surfaces,  tiiougli  not  always.  Vitiligo,  scleroderma, 
and  various  cutaneous  eruptions  r.re  sometimes  encountered,  and  tlie 
hair  may  become  thin.  The  sensation  of  heat  is  usually  associated  witii 
a  (liminiifhcd  rcxidancc  to  rlrcfricifi/,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  third  or  a 
fifth  of  the  normal.  This  is  jtossibly  related  to  the  excessive  ])erspiration, 
but  does  not  olitain  in  other  diseases  in  which  sweating  is  enually  great. 

Digestive  disturbances  are  numerous  and  not  marked  by  anatomical 
lesions.  Anoi-exia,  voracious  appetite,  vomiting,  diarrhea,  dysentery, 
and  icterus  may  l)c  eneoiintered  in  different  jiatients,  or  many  of  them 
at  various  times  in  the  same  jiatient.  Tlie  iVmrrhcdx  are  jiartieularly 
important,  as  they  rapidly  reduce  the  ]iatient's  strength  and  tend  to 
hasten  the  appearance  of  cachexia  and  a  fatal  termination  by  exhaus- 
tion. Tiie  frequent  painless  stools  are  made  uj)  of  undigested  fi^od 
and  an  abundance  of  watery  mucus,  sometimes  liberally  streaked 
with  blood.  Tlie  defects  in  nutrition  art'  always  pronounced  and  a 
loss  of  ircirjht  from  the  first  is  the  almost  exceptionless  rule.  It 
may  occur  intermittently,  the  patient  losing  eight  or  ten  pounds  in 
a  week  and  gradually  regaining  it.  Huchai'd  ^  is  inclined  to  look 
upon  such  loss  of  weight,  and  especially  upon  its  intermittent  occur- 
rence, as  of  diagnostic  importance.  It  may  occur  independently  of  the 
diarrhea,  sweating,  polyuria,  or  any  other  physical  drain,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  active  bulimia. 

Respiratory  disturbances  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  frequently 
secondary  to  the  cardiac  disorder.  Dyspnea,  asthmatic  attacks,  pul- 
monary congestions,  bronchitis,  and  a  persistent  cough,  without  stetho- 
scopic  sjTnptoms,  may  be   presented.     The  dyspnea  is  the  same  as 

i"Jour.  dc  UM.,"  Feb.  10,  1S96. 
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that  in  myxedema,  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  atliymidal  condition 
(Horslev).  SiwUowness  of  respiration  and  ineffieient  thoracic  expan- 
sion are  related  and  proportionate  to  the  mnscular  astlienia. 

The  genital  functions  are  usually  modified.  Increased  sexual  appe- 
tite has  been  noted  in  men  and  women  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
disease.  Later,  as  i^eneral  asthenia  develops,  it  is  correspondingly  re- 
duced. Amenorrhea  is  present,  or  the  tendency  is  well  marked,  and 
leukorrheas  are  alinndant. 

The  following  table  of  symptoms  and  their  relative  frequency  is 
based  on  Paessler's  statistics,'  comprisinp;  fifty-eight  cases,  of  which 
forty-two  were  women.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the 
symptoms  of  Graves'  disease  are  intermittent,  and  any  taljulatioii,  to  be 
satisfactory,  should  cover  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  and  embrace 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  : 

Table  snowiN(i  Relative  Frequency  of  Symptoms  in  Graves'   Disease, 
Based  on  Fifty'-ekiht  Observations. 

Nt'urdinithic  famil}' history  .    .    .    .    .  29      Seusatiuu.s  of  warmth 24 

Tacliyeanlia -    .    ,    .  57      Vertigo 23 

Nervous  irritability  ami  restlessness  .  57      Insomnia 21 

Characteristic  trrmcjr  .....  52      Stellwag's  symptom .20 

Paljiitation     and     vascular    disturb-  Tachycardia,    goiter,    cxoplithalmos, 

ances 50  and  tremor  combined  .           .    .      18 

Goiter 48      Polydiiisia   .    .        .    .    • 17 

Increased  perspiration 34      Cardiac  dilatation 15 

Anemia    .    .  ,34      Irritable  cough 10 

Severe  headaches 32      Graefe's  .symptom 9 

Exophthalmos 28      Mobius'  symptom         9 

Severe  diarrhea 2(')       ^'alvular  heart  disease 5 

Course  and  Progress. — Tlie  great  diversity  encountered  among  cases 
of  Graves'  disease  makes  it  diffieult  to  outline  its  clinical  course.  It 
may  be  of  apparently  sudden  or  of  insidious  onset,  and  may  show  any 
combination  of  the  long  list  of  symptoms  that  have  been  detailed  above. 
It  may  run  its  course  to  a  fiivorable  termination  in  tliree  months  or  may 
take  si.x  years,  or  continue  thrduglioiit  or  terminate  life.  The  great  major- 
itv  of  cases  are  of  protracted  duration.  Karlv  recoveries  and  fatalities  are 
alike  exceptional,  and  when  all  other  .symptoms  have  subsided,  promi- 
nent eyes  and  a  moderate  goiter  may  remain  to  mark  the  passage  of  the 
disease.  The  appearance  of  active  diarrhea,  of  polyuria,  inten.se  albumin- 
uria, and  rapid  wasting  darkens  the  ]irognosis.  Extreme  asystole,  great 
cardiac  dilatation,  and  a  failing  circulation  have  the  same  import. 
Maniacal  disturbance  is  not  of  itself  of  bad  prognosis,  which  depends 
rather  on  failing  bodily  conditions.  The  cardiac  symptoms  are  usually 
the  first  to  appear,  and  afford  the  best  criterion  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Their  improvement  is  the  only  unqualified  sign  of  gain.  A 
state  of  nervous  susceptibility  is  usually  left  after  recovery  that  may  be 
compromised  by  the  slightest  shock. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  presence  of  the  Basedowian  triad  diagnosis  can 
not  fail,  but  in  the  abortive  forms  it  requires  a  careful  and  thorough 

'"Deut.  Zeit,  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  Bd.  vi,  S,  21, 
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investigation  and  an  experienced  judgment  to  recognize  the  disease. 
Tachycardia,  with  irritaljility,  sweats,  insomnia,  emaciation,  and  perhaps 
a  slight  rise  in  temperature  may  mimic  j^hthisis  very  closely,  and  if  an 
irritable  cough  is  added,  the  mask  is  almost  impenetrable,  especially  as 
some  pulmonary  dullness,  due  to  the  congestive  condition,  may  be 
present.  The  mental  attitude  is  of  some  assistance,  and  should  the 
tremor  be  observed  or  s(jme  slight  thyroid  turgescence  be  made  out,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  effected.  Some  of  these  formes  frustes  are  put  down 
as  neurasflienin,  in  view  of  the  asthenic  condition  so  commonly  present. 
It  re(|uires  the  presence  rif  eye,  thyroid,  cardiac,  or  tremor  symjitoms 
to  make  tlie  diagnosis  jiositive.  Every  case  of  f Graves'  disease  is  at  the 
same  time  myasthenic,  and  may  also  be  neurasthenic. 

Treatment. — In  the  management  of  this  disease,  whatever  line  of 
treatment  may  he  added,  it  is  of  the  utnid^t  ini])ortance  to  secure /r.s-^  and 
qidet.      With  com])lete  rest,  as  bv  the  Weir  Miteiiell  course,  some  cases 
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Fie.  225.— Partial  recovery.    Some  exoiilitiialiiius,  itiymeutaliuu  ol"  *liiu,  aud  goitrous  liiiclieiiiu^'  reuiaiu. 

raake  immediate  and  substantial  progress.  If  this  is  ncit  avtiilable,  it 
should  be  approaclietl  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  of  the  j)atient 
permit.  In  the  astlienic,  irritable  state,  a  conservation  of  energy  is 
stronii:ly  indicateil.  Jlii/italis,  ntropIi<inthi('<,  and  Kfri/r/niiii  have  a  favor- 
able action  on  the  heart  in  some  cases,  and  strychnin  in  fidl  do.ses  is 
occasionally  of  benetit  to  the  general  nervous  conilition.  Sedatives  such 
as  hrninidfi  anil  hdlddoinui  have  not  yieldeil  the  writer  good  results  in 
anv  instance,  l)ut  chloral  is  often  valuable  for  the  insomnia.  Iron  must 
be  useil  with  caution  even  to  coml>at  the  anemia  so  commonly  present, 
as  it  frequentlv  disturbs  tlie  intestinal  tract  and  augments  the  va.scular 
storms,  llijdrotherapy  and  ma'tmge  are  of  benefit  in  some  cases.  Elee- 
trlcifi/  locallv  lias  strong  advocates,  some  favoring  faradism,  others  gal- 
vanism. A  model-ate  taradie  current  tlirouirh  the  root  of  the  neck, 
causing  all  the  anterior  cervical  muscles  to  contract  about  the  thyroid, 
mechanically  diminishes  it  in  size.  This  may  last  a  few  minutes  or 
for  a  lew  hours  after  the  current  is  stopped  if  the  patient  is  not  excited 
in  anyway.     An  uninterrupted  galvanic  current  may  produce  a  similar 
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result,  and  passed  throucjh  the  temples  occasionally  causes  a  recession 
of  the  eyeballs,  but  the  ett'ect  is  very  fleeting  and  does  not  influence  the 
tachycardia.  Electricity  should  be  used  daily,  or  several  times  a  day. 
INIechanical  compression  of  the  thyroid  by  bandaging  is  hisupportable. 
Injections  of  cicatrizing  agents,  such  as  tincture  of  iodin,  into  the 
substance  of  the  gland,  at  one  time  much  in  vogue,  are  now  generally 
abandoned,  as  they  are  of  doubtful  value  and  are  attended  by  consider- 
able danger  to  life.  Injections  of  boiling  water  have  been  used  with 
alleged  immediate  improvement,  but  all  such  measures  must  be  inexact, 
as  they  depend  upon  local  necrosis  for  their  eft'ect.  In  long-standing 
cases  ablcdioii  of  a  portion  of  the  gland  has  produced  good  results  in 
the  hantls  of  various  operators,  but  it  has  a  consitlerable  mortality — 
about  12  per  cent.  Schulz'  reports  14  cases  with  12  cures,  but 
Sanger^  cites  a  case  in  which  all  symptoms  were  aggravated.  Cystic 
portions  may  be  removed,  but  caution  must  be  exercised  to  leave  a 
fair  amount  of  normal  gland.  The  same  eft'ect  is  obtained  liy  exposing 
the  gland  b>'  a  metlian  incision  and  securing  it  in  the  woinid  (the  cxoihy- 
ropexy  of  Jaboulay),  but  even  this  comparatively  simple  o])eration  has 
been  followed  by  death.  Thus  operated,  the  thyroid  shrinks  in  size 
and  the  symptoms  decrease.  The  woimd  is  closed  at  a  subsequent 
period.  Surgeons  are  meeting  with  better  results  from  partial  thy- 
roidectomy, especially  in  the  less  advanced  cases,  now  that  the  para- 
thyroids have  been  recognized.  When  they  can  be  isolated  and  spared, 
the  operation  is  much  less  objectionable.  It  must  receive  careful  con- 
sideration in  every  case.  The  mortality  is  still  considerable.  Tabu- 
lated results  show  this  to  be  about  10.5  per  cent.  Thus:  Rloses,  .3.6 
per  cent.;  Starr,  12.1  per  cent.;  Kinnicut,  3.9  per  cent.;  Rehn,  13.1 
per  cent.;  Lorgo,  13.9  per  cent.  In  the  hands  of  Mayo  and  Kocher  the 
mortality  has  gone  down  to  less  than  5  per  cent.  Jonnesco'  and  others 
have  claimed  imjjrovenient  from  bilateral  ablation  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic. The  ojjeration  is  a  serious  one,  not  without  bad  results,' 
and  should  be  condemned.  The  detection  of  an  enlarged  thymus  gland 
makes  prominent  the  probability  of  serious  or  fatal  conditions  arising 
imder  surgical  proceeding. 

Thyrindf!  ha\-e  been  used.  Orflinarily,  they  intensify  the  symp- 
toms. In  a  minority  of  instances  the  goiter  is  reduced  in  size  quite 
promptly,  but  the  pulse  is  usually  not  improved,  and  the  nervousness 
and  tremor  are  generally  accentuated.  They  may  be  carefully  tried 
experimentally.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
thymus  feeding.  Owen^  has  collected  about  20  cases  in  which  its 
eft'ect  was  mainly  beneficial.  Mackenzie,^  in  an  equal  number  of  cases, 
found  it  of  little  or  no  value.  Owen  called  attention  to  the  probable 
physiological  antagonism  between  thymus  and  thyroid  action.  The 
persistence  or  reappearance  of  the  thymus  in  these  cases,  often  noted, 
among  others  by  Hektoen,'  may  have  the  same  significance.  Some 
encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  by  feeding  patients  on  the  milk 

1  "Berlinor  Klinik,"  June,  1897.  ^  •'Munch,  med.  Wochens.,"  April  6,  1897. 

'  "Centralbl.  f.  Chir.,"  Jan.  16,  1897.       ■•  Aschard,  "Rpv.  de  Neurol.,"  Aug.,  1900. 

'  "British  Med.  Joiu-.,"  Oct.  10,  1896.     »  "American  Journal,"  Feb.,  1897. 
'  "International  Med.  Mag.,"  Sept.,  189.5. 
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of  thyroidectomized  goats  or  using  a  serum  obtained  from  the  blood  of 
th\Toidectomized  animals.  Several  hemic  products  from  such  animals 
are  being  put  upon  the  market,  but  their  value  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
Ovarian  preparations  and  adrenalin  have  also  been  used  with  uncertain 
and  unreliable  efl'ects,  but  Hoppe'  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  corpus 
liiteum  and  reports  favorable  results  well  maintained  by  its  continuous 
administration. 

The  nvimerous  complications  must  be  met  as  they  arise.  Atropin  for 
the  sweats,  bismuth  and  opium  for  the  diarrhea,  careful  dieting  for  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  troubles  and  a  general  tonic  and  upbuilding 
regime.     Thompson,  of  New  York,  insists  on  a  milk  diet. 


SCLERODERMA. 

Scleroderma  is  a  glandular  trophoneurosis  presenting  an  induration 
and  atrophy  of  the  skin,  or  atrophy  without  preceding  induration.  It  oc- 
curs (1)  in  a  generalized  form,  but  affecting  the  extremities  and  face  prin- 
cipally, and  (2)  in  a  circumscribefl  form, 
marked  by  isolated  placpies  and  stripes. 
These  may  be  confined  to  one  side  or  be 
roughly  symmetrical  in  distribution,  and 
are  often  limited  to  the  cutaneous  extent  of 
certain  nerve-trunks  or  branches.  This 
led  Jonathan  Hutchinson-  to  use  the  term 
herpetiform  morphea.  The  disease  is  also 
known  as  the  hide-bound  disease,  scleroma 
adultorum,  sclerosis,  chorionitis,  morphea, 
and  Addison's  keloid.  When  the  fingers  are 
affected,  the  French  employ  the  term  "  scle- 
dactylie."  It  is  a  rare  disease,  but  not  so 
uncommon  as  most  writers  insist,  and  if 
generally  recognized  would  soon  present  a 
generous  material. 

Etiology. — Tlic  female  sex  furnishes 
about  three-fourths  of  all  cases.  Generalized 
scleroderma  is  most  common  in  adults,  hut 
may  be  encountcroil  between  ten  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  anil  the  discrete  form  begins 
perhaps  more  commonly  liefore  twent3'-fi\'e 
than  later  in  life.  It  has  lieen  attributed 
to  various  infectious  fevers,  to  traumatism, 
exposure  to  cold,  rheumatism,  and  to  pretty 
much  every  incident  of  human  life.  It 
probablv  lias  a  relation  to  disease  of  the 
ductless  glands 
of  the  thyroid, 
is  of  such  striking  lrc(iiu'ncy   in  these  cases 

that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.     Spinal  cord  and  cerebral  lesions  are 
sometimes  associated,  and  in  the  generalized  form  Raynaud's  disease  is 

'".lour.  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis.,"  April,  1918,  p.  254. 
*"Brit.  INIed.  Jour.,"  June  1,  1895. 


_  Fig.    226.— (Jeueralized     sclero- 

and    narticularlv  to  disorder  derma,  showniK  fades,  sclerodacty- 

>■  ,  .  -  .         .  he  and  liide-bound  stale  (Grasset). 

A  nenroiiatinc  constitution 
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a  frequent  concomitant.     I  have  seen  it  associated  with  a  projjressive 
myopathy.     Insanity  is  sometimes  present,  especially  melancholia. 

Symptoms. — In  the  generalized  form  of  scleroderma  at  first  there 
is  irritation  followed  by  induration  and  thickening  that  may  be  red  and 
suffused  by  vascular  stasis  and  present  blebs  and  bullae.  Factitious 
urticaria  and  dermogra]>hia  are  commonly  easily  demonstrated.'  On 
the  broad  surfaces  of  the  trunk  the  skin  feels  stiffened  and  brawny. 
It  is  found  to  be  bound  down  to  the  underlying  parts,  giving  rise  to  the 
hide-bound  descriptive  title.  Atrophy  occurs  later.  All  the  dermal 
structures  become  thinned  and  present  a  cicatricial  appearance,  and  may 
be  glistening  white.  The  hands  and  face  are  especially  affected.  The 
fingers  are  reduced  to  their  slightest  proportions,  and  the  bones,  covered 
by  the  atrophic,  glistening  skin,  which  fixes  the  joints  and  limits  motion, 
are  lessened  in  size.  Raynaud's  disorder  is  often  present.  Over  the 
facial  bones  the  parchment-like  integuments  are  tightly  drawn  in  a 
motionless,  unwrinkled  mask.  The  thinned  lids  can  scarcely  be  closed 
over  the  sunken  e_yeballs,  which  con.sequently  appear  unduly  large.  The 
nose  is  thin  and  looks  ready  to  split  its  way  through  the  skin.  The  lips 
are  papery  and  often  retracted,  exposing  the  teeth.  The  shortening  of 
the  skin  from  the  jaw  to  the  clavicles  may  even  interfere  with  movement 
and  with  deglutition.  Every  bony  prominence,  as  about  the  orbits, 
cheeks,  and  chin,  is  sharply  defined.  The  epithelial  structures  are 
everyvi^here  reduced,  and  nails  and  hairs  are  of  defective  growth. 
Sensiliility  is  not  much  disturbed,  as  a  rule,  but  hypersensitiveness  may 
be  encountered. 

In  the  diiscrete  form  a  local  thickening  may  g'radnally  invade  the 
snrroiniding  jiarts,  Init  is  limited  by  rather  sharp  borders  and  may  he 
attended  by  herpetic  eruptions.  Later  it  becomes  atrophic.  In  other 
cases  a  white  atrophic  spot  appears  and  gradually  extends  over  the 
course  of  the  supplying  nerve.  It  may  thus  ])roduce  zostcr-like 
bands  on  the  trunk  and  stripes  down  the  limbs.  The  most  common 
locations  are  the  face,  chest,  and  lower  extremities.  The  outlines  of 
these  morpheic  tracts  and  plaques  sometimes  forcibly  remind  one  of  the 
cutaneous  areas  of  the  spinal  segments. 

Up  to  the  time  atrophic  changes  occur,  the  disease  may  recede  and 
the  normal  condition  be  spontaneously  established.  Several  years  are 
usually  consumed  in  the  develo])ment  of  the  disease. 

Anafom'n-nUy,  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  fibrosis  attended  or  preceded 
by  vascular  changes.  The  nerves  and  all  structures  within  the  atrophic 
area  equally  >hi)W  the  fibrous  proliferation. 

Treatment. — Tonics,  electricity,  hydrotherapy,  massage,  and  gen- 
eral reconstructive  mea-sures  have  been  found  of  some  benefit  in  a  iev/ 
cases.  Of  late,  Lustgarten,  Sachs,  Bramwell,  and  others  have  reported 
great  benefit  from  thyroid  feeding,  which,  even  in  advanced  cases,  caused 
immediate  and  gratifying  changes  for  the  better.  In  recent  cases  it 
appears  likely  to  produce  a  cure.  Whether  a  relapse  will  follow  dis- 
continuance of  the  remedy  is  not  now  certain. 

1  Laiinois,  "  Xouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpet.,"  1900. 
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Facial  hemiatrophy  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  localized 
scleroflerma.  To  it  is  frequently  added  manifestations  of  organic 
disease  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  and  the  cervical  sympathetic.  In  this 
rare  deformity  the  wasting,  commonly  limited  to  the  distribution  of  the 
trifacial,  is  usually  most  intense  in  the  field  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
divisions.  The  alleged  causes  in  numerous  instances,  such  as  blows 
on  the  head  and  face,  infectious  fevers,  exposure  to  cold,  facial  erysipelas, 
osteitis  of  the  jaws,  etc.,  are  capable  of  seriously  influencing  the  nerve, 
but  their  specific  influence  is  questionable.  In  several  cases  histological 
changes  in  the  triuik,  ganglion,  or  branches  ha\e  been  demonstrated, 
anrl  atro])hy  has  followed  division  of  the  root  of  the  trigeminus  in  man 
and  animals.    Touchc^  has  reported  lesions  in  the  pons  affecting  the  root 


Fie  226a  — Two  early  cases  of  facial  hemiatropliy. 

of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  in  another  case  the  sole  lesion  was  in  cortex  and 
pia  of  the  operculum.  Jacciuet  has  demonstrated  a  lesion  of  the  third 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  and  many  assume  that  the  sympathetic 
is  alone  at  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  Grabs^  reports  a  marked  case 
without  the  slightest  disco\erable  change  in  the  nervous  system. 
Facial  hemiatrophy  may  occur  in  syphilitic  cases  as  a  local  expression 
of  luetic  action;  it  may  be  a  fractional  part  of  syringomyelia  or  of  any 
process  that  att'ects  the  trigeminus.  In  some  instances  similar  wasting 
is  present  in  the  arm  and  shoulder,  on  the  entire  side  of  the  liody  or  on 
both  sides  of  head  and  body.  In  certain  rare  instances  other  plaques 
or  strijjcs  of  scleroderma  are  found  widely  distributed  in  the  same 
patient  (Cassirir). 

Clinically,  it  may  begin  in  a  widening  sclerodermic  patch  on  the 
side  of  the  face,  but  more  commonly  the  entire  half  of  the  face  gradually 
diminishes.  The  loss  aft'ccts  both  dermal  and  osseous  structures  and 
less  markedly  the  muscles,  which  may  escape  entirely.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  face  may  finally  become  involved,  though  this  is  rare.  The 
disease  develops  usually  before  adult  life,  but  may  apjiear  at  any  age. 
It  produces  a  most  notable  dift'erence  of  appearance  on  the  two  sides. 

'"Neurol.  Centralb.,"  June  10,  1914.  -"Rev.  neurologique,''  1902. 
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The  atrophic  half  lacks  the  proportions  of  the  sound  side  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  condition  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  face,  gradually  lessening  upward,  so  that  the  brow  may  show  almost 

no  discrepancy  on  the  two  sides.  The  skin 
is  thinned  notably,  sometimes  to  a  half  or 
quarter  of  its  proper  thickness;  the  muscles 
are  sometimes  reduced  in  size  and  strength; 
the  lower  jaw  may  be  a  third  smaller  on 
the  affected  side.  The  teeth  are  often  lost. 
As  the  skin  is  closely  applied  to  the  muscles 
and  the  bony  conformation,  a  cadaverous 
appearance  is  presented  that  may  lie  strik- 
ingly at  variance  with  the  j^lump,  healthy 
side,  and  is  sometimes  sharply  marked  by  a 
furrow  at  the  middle  line  of  the  brow  and 
chin.  The  nose,  chin,  and  mouth  deviate  to 
the  affected  side.  While  the  orbital  and 
palpebral  structures  are  frequently  wasted, 
the  eyeball  is  affected  only  in  rare  cases, 
but  has  been  observed  wasted  and  e\'en  de- 
stroyed. The  disease  is  progressive  for  years, 
but  may  come  to  a  standstill  at  any  time, 
and  again  advance.  It  seems  to  be  unmod- 
ified by  treatment,  but  the  continuous  use 
of  th;vToids  may  be  tried  with  some  prospect  of  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  wasting.  Paraffin  has  been  injected  in  a  number  of  instances  to 
restore  the  contour  of  the  face  jjurely  for  cosmetic  effect,  but  the  danger 
of  producing  a  paraffin  tumor  makes  this  procedure  ill  advised. 


Fig.  226fe — Case  of  facial  hemiatrophy 
(after  Vonge). 


TETANY. 

Tetany,  or  tctwnilla,  is  marked  by  peculiar  tonic,  bilateral,  parox- 
ysmal, nuiscular  contractions,  commencing  in  and  usually  confint'd  to 
the  extremities,  and  ])resents  an  increased  mechanical  and  electrical 
excitability  of  the  nerves.  It  may  occur  in  epidemics,  ;s  endemic  in 
many  jilaces,  and  commonly  develops  on  a  background  of  malnutrition. 

Etiology. — It  occurs  most  frequently  before  twenty  and  practically 
never  alter  fifty  years  of  aye.  Both  sexe.^  are  affected,  males  more  fre- 
quently before  adult  life,  females  more  commonly  thereafter.  In  Paris, 
Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  in  Syria  it  may  be  considered  endemic,  and 
epidemics  of  it  have  been  noted  in  these  places,  and  in  schools  and  garri- 
sons. In  the  neur(jlogical  clinics  of  Berlin  i  tetany  furnishes  one  per 
cent,  of  all  cases.  In  Vienna  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  It  appears 
most  comnK^nly  from  January  to  May.  In  America  it  is  comparatively 
rare  outside  of  quarters  in  large  cities  largely  populated  by  foreigners. 
Predisposing  cames  include  nearly  every  variety  of  depraved  nutrition. 
Sarbo,-  from  an  extensive  review  of  the  causes  of  tetany,  asserts  that 

'  Lathrop,  "Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,"  Nov.  19,  1896. 
''"Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  1896. 
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impaired  nutrition  is  tiie  only  common  factor.  Of  most  importance  are 
chronic  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  especially  gastric  dilatation,  with 
hyperacidity,  fermentative  diarrhea,  and  chronic  constipation.  Rickets 
is  a  very  common  accompaniment  in  children.  Cassel  i  found  it  in  58 
out  of  60  cases.  Tetany  may  follow  acute  infectious  and  septic  pro- 
cesses, or  appear  during  f)regnancy  or  lactation.  Enucleation  of  the  thy- 
roid has  been  followed  by  tetany  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases. 
Billroth  and  Wolfier  reported  19  cases  of  tetany  in  a  total  of  123  thy- 
roidectomies. There  is  a  certain  relation  between  tetanv  and  myxedema, 
which  may  concur  in  a  given  case.  If  about  one-fifth  of  the  tlivroid  is 
spared,  tetany  does  not  ap])ear,  according  to  von  Eiselberg.  ^lurrav  in- 
sists that  it  does  not  occur  if  the  parathyroid  is  spared.  As  crcititu/  causes 
of  the  paroxysmal  attacks,  exposure  to  cold  and  emotional  disturbances 
are  often  active,  as  are  overexertion,  exhaustion,  acute  diarrhea,  and 
vomiting.  The  administration  of  ergot,  chlorfiform,  and  alcohol  has 
caused  them  to  appear,  and  they  may  be  induced  by  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  nerve-trunks  and  blooil- vessels,  in  the  manner  to  be  described  later. 
The  epidemic,  endemic,  seasonal,  remissive,  and  toxic  features  of  the 
disease  point  very  strongly  to  the  activity  of  some  zymotic  agent,  liut  as 
yet  it  has  escaped  detection.  Oddo^  suggests  that  it  may  only  be  active 
in  the  presence  of  some  sjtecial  form  of  perverted  digestion.  The  vul- 
nerable portion  of  the  nervous  system  appears  to  be  the  spinal  and  bul- 
bar gray  and  the  peripheral  nerves.  The  relation  of  the  parathyroid 
bodies  to  the  tetany  of  operative  myxedema  and  that  of  paratliyroid- 
ectomized  animals  points  to  the  i)robal)le  ]jartici]jation  of  these  glands  in 
the  develoijment  of  ordinary  tetany.  The  parathyroid  bodies  have 
been  found  variously  diseased  in  many  cases  of  tetany.  Beside  chrom- 
aphilic  and  cytological  abnormalities,  hemorrhages,  cysts,  leukemic 
infiltration,  tuberculosis,  bacterial  emboli,  and  adenomatous  changes 
have  been  seen  (Enlheim).  Yanase  found  hemorrhages  in  oli  out  of  89 
cases  in  children.^  McCallum  and  ^'oegtlin*  ha\e  demonstrated  that 
the  parathyroids  practically  control  the  calcium  metabolism  of  the  body 
and  that  ablation  of  the  parathyroids  is  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
calcium  salts  in  the  lilood,  and  that  the  administration  of  calcium  salts 
prevents  or  reduces  the  te'tany.  It  is  noticeable  that  conditions  requir- 
ing calcium  metabolism  are  usually  associated  with  the  tetany.  Thus 
dentition,  rachitis,  pregnancy,  lactation,  and  protracted  digestive  dis- 
orders are  the  common  concomitants.  Hence  the  value  of  a  milk  diet 
which  is  rich  in  calcium  in  these  cases.  Morbid  anatomical  changes  in 
the  nervous  system  are  not  constant,  though  suggestive.  Cloudiness  and 
swellings  in  the  anterior  horns  ha^■e  been  noted  by  Wiess  and  by  Barome 
and  Cervasato.  Peters,'  in  a  recent  communication,  claims  to  have 
found  in  7  cases  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  extradural  connective 
tissue  among  the  extradural  blood-vessels  and  fat,  constituting  a  pachy- 

1  "  Deut.  mod.  Wochen.,"  .Tan.  28,  1S97. 

2  "  Munch,  med.  Woch."  Nov.  10,  1896. 
»".Iahrb.  f.  Kindprhoilk.."  1907. 

*  •'  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.."  March,  1908. 
'  "Deutsch.  A'ch.  ftir  kUn.  Med.,"  vol.  Lxxvii. 
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meningitis  externa  and   secondarily  inducing  a   root  neuritis  and  gan- 
glionitis proportionate  to  the  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

S)Tnptoins. — The  clinical  manifestations  mainly  fall  within  the  do^ 
main  of  the  motor  neurons.  The  first  thing  to  attract  attention  is  the 
development  of  spasmodic  stiffness,  usually  first  appearing  in  the  fin- 
gers and  wrists.  After  tiie  recurrence  of  several  attacks  adults  sometimes 
recognize  in  malaise,  licadachc,  depression,  and  general  pains,  premonitions 
of  the  on-coming  rigidities.     The  attacks  are  initiated   bv  a  feeling  of 

prickling,  numbness,  and  some  local 
j)ain.  The  spasm  comes  on  slowly  and 
increases  gradually  in  intensity,  accom- 
panied by  growing  discomfort  and  ]iain 
in  tlie  nuiscles.  There  are  no  mental 
features  attributable  to  tetany.  The 
spasms  begin  peripherally  in  the  fingers 
and  toe-;,  and  advance  toward  the  trunk. 
<  )rdiuarily,  they  are  limited  to  tlie 
limbs,  and  mainly  affect  the  parts  l)e- 
.  — ,  ^  low  the  elbows  and  knees.      The  up]>er 

.^    t    /*    ■*      ^^  extremities  may  alone  be  invaded.      In 

'T  ;*^^  otlier  cases  the  tonic  spasm  reaches  tlie 

«  '  roots  of  the    limbs    and   invades    the 

/■  trunk,  and  may  involve  all  the  body- 

/nmscles  in  very  severe  cases.  Kctrac- 
tion  of  the  head  and  strabismus  are 
seldom  encountered.  The  contraction 
is  tonic  in  character  and  usually  jier- 
Fig.  227.-iiifiirii  with  iniid  .ittack  of   sistcut    during    the    attack,    but    may 

tetany,    shinvint;    cliaiii('t.^ristic    snasuiodic  ,  .,  ^^^l  j.j.       l  l      a   ^ 

positiou  uf  hauJs  and  leet.  uitermit.      i  he  attack  may  last  trom  a 

few  minutes  to  many  hours  and  occur 
several  or  man>'  times  daily.  Attacks  may  cease  for  intervals  of  days, 
weeks,  or  montlis,  and  then  reappear,  but  if  latent  tliey  can  be  provoked 
in  the  intervals  by  appropriate  manipulation. 

The  positions  and  attitudes  caused  by  the  spasms  of  tetany  are 
strikingly  peculiar.  Ordinarily,  the  hands  are  rolled  into  the  cone-shape 
of  the  accoucheur,  tlie  digits  flexed  at  the  metaear])al  joints  and  rigidly 
extended  at  the  internodal  articulations,  the  thenar  and  hy])othenar 
eminences  approximated.  The  wrid  may  also  be  flexed  and  the  hand 
drawn  to  the  ulnar  side.  Less  commonly  the  fingers  and  wrists  are 
extended,  or  the  hand  may  be  made  into  a  fist  grasping  the  thumb,  or 
the  thumb  may  protrude  between  the  index  and  middle  digits.  In  cases 
of  severity  the  cUmucs  are  flexed  and  adducted  strongly  against  the  body. 
The /erf,  when  affected,  present  a  forced  equinovarus  position,  with  flexed 
and  sometimes  overlapping  toes.  In  extreme  cases  there  is  flexion  at 
the  knees  and  hips.  The  muscles  of  the  forearms,  legs,  hands,  and  feet 
are  tense,  firm,  and  often  sensitive.  Voluntary  movements  in  the  parts 
are  impossible,  and  passive  motion  cau.ses  pain.  When  the  spasm  in- 
vades the  trunk,  intercostal,  abdominal,  and  spinal  rigidity  may  appear 
and  breathing  be  imj)eded.      In   rickety  children  fari/iiaisnins  stndiibis  is 
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not  uncommon ;  in  adults  laryngeal  spasm  constitutes  a  serious  compli- 
cation. In  rare  instances  spasm  in  the  neck-muscles  draws  down  the 
chin  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  has  even  produced  fatal  com- 
pression of  the  air-passages.  Solovieff  ^  has  noticed  in  adults  rhvthmic 
contractions  of  the  clkijihrff/m  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat  and 
attended  Ijy  a  whistling  sound  in  the  left  lung.  Thoracic  and  diaphrag- 
matic rigidity  may  induce  (tJ^plu/.ria  and  even  death.  Ordinarily,  tlie 
face  escapes.  The  yjliincfers  may  be  tonicallv  contracted,  inducing 
obstipation  and  anasarca,  according  to  Oddo  and  Sarles,-  who  also  noted 
indican  in  the  urine,  due  to  intestinal  fermentation,  and  confirmed 
Weiss'  observations  of  the  hypertoxicity  of  the  urine.  Retention  of 
urine  may  be  the  most  prominent  symptom.* 

The  electrical  and  mechanical  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  is 
peculiarly  increased.  If  pressure  be  made  over  the  median  or  ulnar 
nerves,  the  spasm  in  the  hand  is  increased,  or  during  it^  absence  is  jiro- 
voked.  Pressure  over  the  brachial  artery  may  have  the  saini'  eti'ect. 
This  is  known  as  TrouHfietui's  ifi(/ii,  and  is  practically  ])athognomonic. 
Gentle  tapping  on  the  nerves,  as  with  a  ])erenssion  luunmer,  has  the 
same  effect.  Chvostek  discovered  that  the  facial  nerve  could  lie  aroused 
in  the  same  manner,  causing  a  fiicial  contortion  exactly  limited  to  the 
distribution  of  a  branch  or  of  the  entir(>  nerve,  depending  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  blows — ( 'li rust (_■!:''.■<  si(/ii.  Erb  first  descrii)e<l  a  ]>ecidiai'  exal- 
tation of  the  electical  excitability ,  es])ecially  to  the  gidvanic  current — J'JrI/s 
jihcnomcnon.  A  single  cell,  giving  but  one  or  two  millianij)eres  of  cur- 
rent, may  be  sufficient  to  provoke  sharp  contractions,  and  anodal  opening' 
tetanus  (A.  O.  Te.)  is  foimd  in  this  disease  alone.  Sarbo  has,  in  a  single 
case,  noted  the  myotonic  reaction  in  the  triceps,  a  resjionse  that  was  con- 
sidered confined  to  Thomsen's  disease.  It  consists  of  persistent  contrac- 
tion, lasting  some  moments  after  cessation  of  the  galvanic  current.  The 
faradic  responses  are  also  accentuated  in  most  cases,  but  many  remain 
about  normal.  Prcxsitre  U]ion  the  nerves  is  nn)re  than  ordinarily  ])ain- 
ful,  and  readily  induces  persistent  ])arestliesia  in  their  cutaneous  distri- 
bution. The  tapping  that  causes  spasm  also  induces  pain.  Schlesingeri 
has  directed  attention  to  a  leg  s!f/ii  which  he  ranks  with  the  Trousseau 
phenomenon.  If  the  extended  lower  extremity  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween spasms  is  strongly  abducted  at  the  hip,  in  a  few  moments  a  pain- 
ful cramp  develops  in  the  knee  and  a  tonic  cramji  appears  in  the  foot 
and  toes.  Edema  of  the  hands  and  feet  and  localized  perspiration  may 
be  encountered.  The  tnnpcrtiitire  may  be  normal,  but  is  often  elevated, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  the  gastro-intestinal  cases,  and  subnormal  in 
the  athyroidal  state  of  operative  myxedema.  Auditorv  and  optic 
symptoms  and  trophic  changes  in  the  nuiscles  are  found  only  as  acci- 
dents, but  all  adult  cases  are  likely  to  present  cataract,  and  in  those 
dating  back  to  infancy,  as  is  generally  the  case,  dental  deformities  and 
cataract  are  almost  in\ariably  t)bserved.  Olijectively,  nitancoiis 
siiisihilHy  is  normal,  and  the  rcflcrcs  are  unchanged  except  when  in- 
hibited by  the  spasmodic  state  of  the  muscles. 

■"Rousski  Vratrh,"  1902.  ^"Lj^  jyj^^,  j^^f  ..  ^^^^   j^   ^^^^ 

» Biirkhiinit,  "  Jahrsb.  f.  Kindrrh.,"  1S99.         * "  ^^'iencr  kliu.  Woch.,"  1910,  No.  9. 
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Course. — The  great  majority  of  cases  run  a  mild  course  to  recovery 
in  a  few  weeks,  especially  if  the  underlying  cause  can  be  removed,  but 
when  tetany  develops  on  gastric  dilatation  or  chronic  catarrhal  enteritis 
it  is  likely  to  have  a  pi'otracted  course.  Appearing  generally  when  the 
organism  is  already  depressed  by  malnutrition,  it  may  lie  a  formidable 
complication,  and  in  the  severe  cases,  where  the  spasms  invade  the  trunk 
and  implicate  the  respiratory  apparatus,  death  by  asphy.xia  may  result. 
In  pregnancy  it  is  likely  to  be  mild  and  usually  terminates  promptly 
after  delivery,  but  parturition  may  cause  veiy  severe  exacerbations  of 
the  attack.  The  lactational  cases  are  usually  manageable  if  the  child 
be  weaned  and  the  nutrition  of  the  patient  reestablished.  Tetany  in 
the  athyroidal  state  is  frequently  fatal ;  it  may  be  permanent  and  excep- 
tionally it  Anelds  to  th^Toid  and  parath^Toid  feeding.  Only  when 
Trousseau's  and  Chvostek's  signs  fail  can  the  disease  be  considered  at 
an  end.  In  fatal  cases  the  spasms  increase  in  frequency,  distribution, 
and  intensity,  and  asph\'xia  destroys  the  patient,  but  death  in  tetany 
is  more  commonly  the  result  of  the  underlying  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  if  the  characteristic  spasms  are 
accompanied  by  the  mechanical  and  electrical  ovcrcxcitability  of  motor 
and  sensory  nerves.  We  have  to  exclude  tcknius,  in  which  the  spasms 
are  preceded  by  stiffness  in  the  masseters  which  does  not  subsiile  in  the 
intervals  between  the  spasms.  It  is  also  marked  by  nuchal  rigidity  and 
great  general  irritability.  In  tetanus  the  spasm  is  propagated  toward 
the  extremities,  usually  ^jiaring  the  hands  ;  in  tetany  it  is  centripetal 
and  usually  begins  in  the  hands.  The  phenomena  of  Trousseau, 
Chvostek,  and  Erb  are  absent  in  tetanus.  Hysteria  also  lacks  these 
special  signs  and  has  its  own  stigmata.  Meningith  may  be  mistaken  in 
infants,  lint  jircscnts  none  of  the  special  signs  of  tetany. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  usually  good,  but  hangs  ujion  the 
nature  and  manageability  of  the  underlying  cause.  It  is  unfavorable 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  malnutrition  present.  It  is 
grave  in  the  athyroidal  cases,  which  present  a  mortality  of  about  80 
])er  cent.  A  tendency  to  recurrence  upon  renewal  of  the  predisposing 
state  is  marked.  Thus,  some  women  present  tetany  in  several  successive 
pregnancies,  and  exacerbations  of  the  predisposing  gastro-intestinal  state 
may  incite  a  return  of  the  tetany.  Extreme  severity  of  spasms,  involve- 
ment of  the  res]iiratorv  ajiparatus,  intense  manifestation  during  labor, 
and  cerebral  symptoms,  as  in  uremic  cases,  are  of  serious  import. 

Treatment  nmst  Ije  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  underlying  causal 
fifate,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  interrupt  pregnancy.  Rickets,  gastric 
dilatation,  intestinal  catarrh,  intestinal  jiarasites,  and  lactation  have  their 
several  indications.  Hygienic  and  sanitars^  conditions  must  be  atten- 
tively studied.  The  vpamif;  are  controlled  by  quiet,  rest,  and  warm 
baths.  Bromids  and  chloral  are  useful  in  the  interval,  but  morpliin, 
and  even  chloroform,  may  be  required  for  the  attack.  When  this  coin- 
cides with  labor,  the  birth  must  be  hastened.  Chloroform  must  be  used 
with  circums]iectir)n,  as  it  may  provoke  laryngeal  spasm,  as  may  also 
the  employment  of  the  stomach-tube  in  gastric  cases.  In  the  athyroidal 
cases  thyroid  feeding  sometimes  gives  relief,  but  can  not  be  relied  upon. 
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The  administration  of  thyroids  in  other  cases  may  also  be  tried.  Mass- 
age, electricity,  and  passive  movements  must  be  avoided,  as  the}'  usually 
intensify  the  spasms  when  present,  and  provoke  them  if  absent.  A  hot 
sponge  over  the  larynx  may  relieve  laryngeal  spasm,  but  tracheotomy 
may  be  required  in  rare  instances.  Oddo  ^  attaches  much  value  to  the 
continuous  use  of  calomel,  which  corrects  the  gastro-intestinal  fermenta- 
tion and  expels  toxic  substances.  Dietetic  regulations  are  often  of  the 
first  importance.  Lactate  or  acetate  of  calcium  and  large  quantities  of 
milk  should  be  ordered.  Glandular  feeding  with  parathyroids,  adrenals, 
testes,  and  thyroids  have  been  variously  tried  without  any  con\incing 
results.  The  condition  of  the  bladder  should  be  watched  and  retention 
of  urine  prevented. 


CHATTER  II. 

VASCULAR  NEUROSES. 

RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE. 

Raynaud,  in  1S62,  described  a  peculiar  dry  gangrene,  especially  in 
the  extremities,  which  he  attriliutcd  to  a  disturbance  of  the  vas(miotor 
aj)i)aratus.  From  present  information  the  conflition  may  better  be 
considered  as  a  generalized  one,  but  with  local  exaggeration.  Naturally, 
the  circulatory  disturbance  is  most  apparent  in  the  extremities,  as  in  tlic 
fingers,  toes,  nose,  and  ears.  The  arterioles  and  venules  are  spastically 
contracted  during  the  attack.  Raynaud  dcscrilx'd  tlirre  statjes,  which  he 
strikingly  namcil  local  sync(>])c,  local  asphyxia,  and  local  death.  The 
condition  is  usually  .synnnetrical,  may  recede  at  anv  stage  short  of 
gangrene,  and  usually  a]i])cars  many  times  in  succession  in  mild  degree 
before  inducing  inuunnitication. 

Etiology. — Females  furnish  twice  as  many  cases  as  males  and  no 
age  is  exempt,  though  nmst  cases  occur  between  twentj'  and  forty-five. 
Sommelet,*  however,  after  collecting  statistics  believes  that  it  is  as  fre- 
quent in  children  as  in  ailults.  All  varieties  of  anemia  are  stronglv  pre- 
disposing factors,  and  a  neuropathic  makeup  is  almost  invariably  present. 
Of  her  nervous  diseases  are  coninionly  associatetl,  such  as  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
tabes,  neurasthenia,  myelitis,  and  insanity,  especially  acute  mania.  L'rti- 
caria,  telangiectasis,  angioneurotic  edema,  and  scleroderma  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  history  or  present  in  the  patient.  Urticaria  and  local  as- 
phyxia may  alternate  in  the  same  patient.  Heredity  is  apparent  in  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  ca.ses  showing  the  same  disorder  in  l)lood  relatives.  Ne- 
kani»  reports  seven  children  of  one  mother,  who  had  been  twice  married, 
affected  with  this  vascular  defect.  Am-  occupation  attended  by  expo.sure 
to  cold  and  wet  may  play  a  part  in  the  causation.  Any  sudden  demand 
'  Loc.  cit.  2  "  p;iri,s  Thesis,"  1905.  '  "  Xeurolog.  Centralb.,"  Oct.,  1904. 
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upon  the  physical  strength  or  powers  of  resistance  may  induce  the  attack. 
Exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  common  immediate  cause,  but  fright,  grief, 
fatigue,  trauma,  influenza,  malaria,  and  acute  infections  may  induce  it. 
Some  consider  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  angiospasm  to  be  an  auto-intoxi- 
cation.    It  is  often  associated  with  scleroderma. 

Symptoms. — The  local  symptoms  first  attract  attention.  The 
fingers  and  toes,  less  frequently  the  ears,  nose,  and  lips,  or  a  single 
finger,  appear  pale,  waxy,  bloodless,  and  glossy.  There  is  usually  a 
feeling  of  tingling,  numbness,  and  loss  of  sensibility,  as  in  a  finger 
conipressed  by  an  elastic  bandage.  A  needle-prick  draws  no  blood  and 
the  finger  looks  dead  ;  hence  the  term  flir/iti  mortui.  After  lasting  a  few 
minutes  to  several  hours,  this  condition,  often  attended  by  chilliness, 
nausea,  and  general  discomfort,  may  pass  off  or  develoj)  the  second  stage 
of  local  asphyxia.  The  affected  part  becomes  cyanotic,  blue-black,  and 
the  anemic  pressure-trace  disappears  vt'ry  slowly.  Less  connnonly  the 
fingers  in  this  stage  may  puff  )ip,  present  a  vivid  red  color,  lie  extremely 
hot,  and  covered  with  perspiration.  There  is  now  usually  more  or  less 
neuralgic  pain  propoi'tional  to  the  cyanosis.  Both  hands  maybe  simul- 
taneously affected  or  one  may  prt'cede  the  other.  One  finger  may,  in  the 
second  stage,  present  the  extreme  blue-cold  cyanosis,  its  neighbor  the 
turgid,  hot  condition  or  the  white,  .syncopic  stage.  If  tlie  second  stage 
persists  long  enough,  several  hours  at  least,  small  blebs  appear,  raising 
the  epidermis  especially  from  the  pads  at  tlie  finger-tips,  ulceration  fol- 
lows, and  dry  gangrene  may  nuunmify  and  destroy  the  terminal 
phalanges  or  entire  fingers.  ^mall  iieerotl';  patches  may  form,  and, 
healing  slowly,  leave  cicatrices  to  mark  the  attack.  The  amount  of 
nuitilation,  fortunately,  is  often  insignihcant  in  relation  to  the  extent  of 
cyanotic  tissue.  x\.  hand  or  foot  that  appears  doomed  may  only  lose  a 
few  phalanges.  The  disease  may  appear  in  other  portions  of  the  body, 
as  in  patches  over  the  deltoids,  inner  aspect  of  tiie  calves,  the  heels, 
maleoli,  nates,  cheeks,  and  on  tlie  abdomen,  rarely,  however,  going  on 
to  gangrene.     The  genitals  and  tongue  are  exceptionally  attacked. 

Constitutional  symptoms  rarely  default.  Intermittent  hemogloln- 
nuria,  uremia  i  with  diminislied  urea  and  a  lessened  (juantity  of  urine, 
and  uremic  convulsion.s  are  frcijucntly  noted.  Attacks  of  colic  have 
been  met  with  during  the  angiospastic  attack.  There  is  no  fever  at 
any  period  except  from  coincident  febrile  disease.  Cerebral  disturbance 
is  very  common.  2  Irritaljility,  depression,  aphasia,  unconsciousness, 
coma,  convulsion-,  and  mania  have  all  been  noted.  The  kidney  symp- 
toms and  the  brain  di-turbancc  are  apparently  due  to  the  angiospasm, 
which  further  shows  in  the  narrowed  retinal  artery,  dimness  of  vision, 
occasionally  occurring  hebetude,  tinnitus,  ageusia,  and  iridoplegia. 

Course  and  Prognosis.— The  attacks  are  of  variable  duration  and 
intensity.  A  few  hour^,  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  local  synco])c  and 
asphyxia  to  develop  and  subside,  but  ordinarily  another  C'xposurc  to 
cold  or  the  incidence  of  any  mental  strain  or  physical  fatigue  occasions 

'  Aitken,  "Lancet,"  Sept.  26,  1896. 

=  Osier,  "Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,"  Nov.,  1896. 
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a  return.  When  gangrenous  clianges  have  developed,  several  months 
are  usually  consumed  in  exfoliation  and  cicatrization,  as  the  process  is 
extremely  slow  and  healing  very  tardy.  In  infants  the  disease  is  of 
rapid  course  and  may  terminate  in  deatli  in  a  few  days.  In  older  jwtients 
recoverv  is  the  rule,  Ijut  uremia  may  cause  death. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  a  typical  case  is  not  difficult.  The 
causes  of  ordinary  gangrene  are  lacking,  but  nephritis  may  he  present 
in  Raynaud's  disease.  Repeated  symmetrical  local  synco])e,  followed 
by  regional  asphyxia  and  passing  away  in  a  few  hours,  can  .scarcelv  be 
mistaken.  Several  b(juts  of  lesser  degree  usually  precede  the  gangren- 
ous variety,  often  appearing  during  the  winter  for  years  in  succession. 
Hemoglobinuria  or  retention  of  urea  greatly  assists  the  diagnosis. 

.  Treatment. — The  principal  indication  is  to  inijjnne  tlie  nutrition 
and  reestablisii  the  general  health.  Locally,  during  the  attack,  the  use 
of  warm  applications  is  indicated.  The  parts  may  lie  wrapped  in  ct>tton 
and  the  temperature  properly  maintained  by  artiti<'ial  heat.  Trinitriu 
and  amyl  nitrite  .sometimes  give  jirompt  relief.  ]\Iurphiii,  hypoder- 
matically,  is  sometimes  recjuired  to  relieve  ])ain.  The  local  use  nf  the 
constant  electric  current  has  been  much  advocated,  but  the  warm  salt 
solutions,  in  which  the  extremities  are  directed  to  be  immersed,  j)robably 
are  as  active  as  the  electricity.  Cushing^  strongly  recommends  the 
application  of  an  elastic  or  P]smarch  bandage  ti>  relieve  the  attack. 
When  the  bandage  is  removed,  the  parts  rapidly  fill  with  blood  and  the 
vascular  spasm  subsities.  The  treatment  of  the  gangrene  is  surgical, 
but  it  is  especially  needful  to  wait  for  the  demarcation  line,  as  it  often 
includes  comparatively  little  of  the  threatened  extremities. 

'  "  Juur.  Ncrv.  and  Meat.  Uis.,"  Nov.,  1902. 
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ACROPARESTHESIA. 

Schultze  first,  in  1890,  used  the  term  acroparesthesia  to  describe  a 
condition  which  had  previously  been  fully  recognized  by  Nothnagel, 
Bernhardt,  Putnam,  and  others.  It  occurs  generally  after  middle  life 
in  hard-working  women  who  have  the  hands  constantly  wet,  as  in  wash- 
ing and  scrubbing.  The  paresthetic  feeling  is  usually  a  tingling,  crawl- 
ing, or  burning  sensation,  sometimes  attended  by  decided  pain  and  most 
marked  nig-ht  and  mornina;  and  in  winter.  The  hands  are  usnallv  alone 
affected,  but  the  feet  may  participate.  The  fingers  may  be  rendered 
clumsy  and  awkward.  Tiie  color  of  the  skin  is  usually  natural,  but 
may  be  pale,  whitened,  or  reddened.  Sensibility  is  commonly  objectively 
normal,  but  hyperesthesia  and  hypesthesia  have  been  observed.  Arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  are  normal.  There  is  no  atrophy  of  muscles  or  integu- 
ment, but  occasionally  a  complaint  of  weakness.  The  disorder  is  not 
serious,  but  tends  to  chronicity  and  may  last  many  years.  Cassirer ' 
notes  only  12  men  in  1G2  cases;  and  106  out  of  1'29  cases  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty.  All  occupations  attended  by  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  dampness  are  represented.  The  climacteric,  alcoholism, 
influenza,  parturition,  and  uterine  extirpation  are  also  noted  as  causal. 
The  paresthesia  is  never  limited  to  the  distribution  of  a  given  nerve,  but 
usually  afl'ects  all  the  digits  about  ecjually,  may  extend  to  the  elijows  or 
even  to  the  shoulders,  and  is  bilateral  as  a  general  rule.  The  feet  are 
also  affected,  l)nt  less  frequently  and  less  severely. 

The  diagnosis  must  exclude  Raynaud's  disease,  multijile  neuritis, 
cord  changes  due  to  severe  anemias  and  syphilis,  and  scleroderma. 

The  prognosis  is  not  good  as  to  early  recovery,  but  favorable  as  to 
any  serious  resulting  condition. 

In  treatment  the  faradic  Inrush,  the  static  spark,  and  local  galvanism 
have  been  accredited  with  favoralile  actidu.  (ieneral  measures,  tonics, 
hydrotiierapy,  and,  most  of  all,  avoidance  of  occu])ational  causes  are 
mainly  to  l)e  nOied  upon.  Collins  found  intestinal  disturbances  of  some 
sort  in  57  out  of  100  cases. ^  All  such  conditions  require  unremitting 
attention. 

INTERMITTENT  LIMPING. 
A  condition  first  described  \)y  the  French  under  the  term  claudica- 
tion intennittenfe,  has  been  designated  intermittent  limpinf/  by  the  English, 
intermittirende  JIiid:en  by  the  Germans,  anr/io>iclcrotic  paroxi/.wial 
myasthenia  by  Higier,'  and  anr/ina  crurix  by  Walt(jn.*  The  condi- 
tion is  manifested  in  pains  and  paresthesia,  generally  in  the  feet  and 
legs,  intensified  on  attempts  at  walking,  and  in  severe  cases  prevent- 
ing the  patient  advancing  more  than  a  few  steps  at  a  time.  Usually 
the  feet  are  more  comfortable  in  a  dependent  position,  and  in  some 
cases  the  patient  can  only  obtain  sleep  by  allowing  the  feet  to  hang  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed  or  hj  sleeping  in  a  sitting  posture.     A  recurring 

'  "Die  Vasomotorisch-trophischeii  Neurosen,"  Berlin,  1901. 

2  "  Med.  Kec, "  May  ?,\,  189L'.  s  "  Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  July,  1901. 

■•  "Boston  Med.  and  «urg.  Jour.,"  April  3,  1902. 
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lameness  has  long  been  known  to  \eterinary  medicine  and  is  found  to 
be  due  to  disease  of  the  aorta,  generally  an  aneurism,  interfering  with 
circulation  in  the  hind  extremities.  In  the  human  race  it  is  always 
associated  with,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  is  the  manifestation  of  ineth- 
cient  circulation  in  the  legs  and  feet.  In  the  majority  of  instances  no 
pulse  can  be  obtained  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  tiie  cases  the  posterior  tibial  is  also  pulseless.  The  pain, 
which  is  the  chief  complaint,  is  manifested  in  three  different  conditions: 
(1)  Pain  upon  walking  ;  (2)  permanent  pain,  frequently  in  the  form  of 
painful  paresthesia  while  the  patient  is  at  rest ;  (3)  the  pain  which 
initiates  true  gangrene. 

Goldflami  in  twentv-four  cases  found  the  disorder  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age  in  the  ycMUigest,  but  usually  the  condition  develops  in  mid- 
dle life  and  rarely  after  fifty.  This  author  believes  that  the  pathoh)gical 
condition  is  usually  an  endarteritis,  although  it  is  but  seldom  that  any 
general  arterial  sclerosis  is  ])resent.  Erb  has  insisted  u]>(in  an  iniicritcd 
disposition,  and  others  contend  that  there  is  a  congenitally  defective 
arterial  system.  The  abuse  of  tobacco  or  alcohol  has  been  rather  fre- 
quently noted  in  these  cases,  but  the  withdrawal  of  cither  or  both  toxic 
factors  does  not  a])pear  to  better  the  condition.  Syphilis  was  only  found 
once  in  the  twenty-four  cases  of  Goldtfam.  The  condition  is  usually 
symmetrical,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  nerves  of  the  part  have  been 
found  histologically  changed  slightly,  presenting  those  variations  which 
are  encountered  in  an  arteriosclerosis.  J.  R.  Hunt^  insists  that  there  must 
be  a  combination  of  angiosclerosis  and  vasciniotor  instability  with  a  ten- 
dency to  vascular  spasm  to  enable  the  full  development  of  the  inter- 
mittent syndrome  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  both  .sensory  and 
motor  manifestations  during  functional  activity  and  rapid  relief  during 
rest.  Hunt  has  also  described  an  intermittent  lumbar  lameness  of  a 
similar  order  due,  at  least  in  one  instance,  to  an  aortic  aneurism  just 
above  the  iliac  bifurcation.  Massaut'  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the 
upper  extremities  were  similarly  affected  in  a  woman  of  twenty-four 
and  no  arterial  pulse  could  be  found  in  either  arm.  The  painful  paral- 
ysis of  the  upper  extremity  recurred  upon  any  continuous  use  of  the  parts. 
In  the  majority'  of  instances  the  feet  are  cold  or  blanched,  but  in  some 
cases  the  parts  are  intensely  reddened,  suggesting  an  crythromelalgia, 
and  in  others  the  alternation  between  blanching  and  redness  strongly 
simulates  Raynaud's  disease.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  three  condi- 
tions may  be  combined.  Flat-foot  has  been  obser\-ed  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  cases. 

Medicinal  treatment  seems  to  have  little  value.  Even  the  alkaline 
iodids,  which  have  such  a  well-founded  reputation  in  chronic  arterial 
changes,  give  little  assistance.  ^Yarm  baths,  massage,  electricity  in  the 
form  of  the  galvanic  current,  withdrawal  of  tobacco  and  alcohol,  rest 
and  general  physical  improvement  are  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
Gangrene,  when  once  it  appears,  has  a  tendency  to  extend,  and  early 
amputation  is  generally  recommended. 

'■  "Neurol.  Contralbl.,"  March  1,  1901.  -  "Med.  Rec,"  May  27,  1905. 

'  "Ann.  de  la  Soc.  med.-cliir.  d'Anvers,"  March,  April,  1901. 
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Vv^.  21^5. — Aii^iuiit^urntic  edema  involv- 
ing Ihf  litwtT  [inrtlou  of  tlie  face  in  a  very 
sjiiiif  inilividuiil. 


ANGIONEUROTIC  EDEMA. 

Angioneurotic  edema,  otherwise  known  as  ticute  cireumseribed  edema, 
neute   noH-iiiUdinmidoni   edema,  giant    urticaria,   ueriodir  swelling,  ginid 

sjrelling,  Quinckf^x  dineaxc,  etc.,  was 
fir-t  definiti'ly  (li'scrilicd  l)y  INIiltiiii,  in 
lS7<i,  as  yiant  nrticaria.  Dinkelackur 
and  (inincki.',  in  1882,  gave  prominence 
to  it  under  the  above  title.  In  18!)2 
('ollins  was  able  to  assemble  seventv- 
tive  cases  and  made  a  critical  dii^cst  of 
the  literature.  >Since  that  time  numer- 
ous instances  have  been  reported  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  marked  by  acute 
circumscribed  swelliuiis  of  the  subcu- 
taneous or  submucous  tissues,  often 
presents  a  direct  heredity,  usually  ap- 
pears in  those  of  a  neuropathic  diathe- 
sis, is  oftcTi  periodic  or  recurrent,  and 
^j^  ^s^      is  commonly  attended   by  gastro-intes- 

tinal  colics.  * 

Etiology. — Tlie  most  active  pre- 
disjtnsd/if.s  are  heredity  and  exhaust- 
ing conditions.  The  neiu-opathic  taint 
may  show  itself  in  antecedent  or 
associated  neuroses  and  psychoses  lu  the  family  or  in  the  patient,  or  by 
the  stigmata  of  degeneracy.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  an  abso- 
lute rule,  and  numerous  cases  give  no  clue  whatever  to  the  origin  of  the 
neurotic  disturliance.  Direct  heredity  is  often  marked,  as  in  tlie  series 
rei)orted  by  (Isler,  ^  in  which  the  disease  numbered  20  cases,  extending 
through  five  generations,  the  series  of  IMilroy,^  showing  six  generations 
and  22  cases  out  of  97  individuals,  the  five  generations  reported  by  the 
Crowders,^  with  28  cases.  Continued  mental  or  ])hysical  exhaustion 
often  prepares  the  field  for  the  (ie\elopment  of  the  vascular  neurosis. 
The  greatest  number  of  cases  appear  early  in  adult  life,  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  years  of  age;  but  it  has  been  noted  in  infancy,  or  in  the 
marked  hereditary  cases  it  may  be  congenital,  as  in  20  out  of  22  cases 
of  INlilrov.  Both  sexes  are  afiected,  but  females  somewhat  more  com- 
monly than  males.  In  several  cases  a  decided  gouty  tendency  was 
present.  The  urine  showed  a  diminished  quantity  of  urea,  and  the 
attacks  were  beneficially  modified  by  reduction  of  nitrogenous  diet. 
As  exciting  coM.se.s,  ex])osure  to  cold,  intestinal  disorders,  puberty, 
the  climacteric,  masturbation,  traumatism,  Iright,  grief,  and  the  action 
of  toxic  agents,  such  as  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  malaria,  have  been  noted 
with  considerable  frequency.  In  some  instances  the  malarial  intoxica- 
tion has  caused  quotidian  or  tertian  attacks.     In  some  they  have  recurred 

•"Am(T.  .Jour.  Med.  Sciencp.s,''  April,  1888. 
2  "  Xew  York  Med.  .Jour,"  \ov.  .5,  1892. 
'"Arch.  Inter.  iMed.,"  December,  1917,  p.  840. 
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every  seventh  or  twelfth  day.  Aside  from  such  periodicity  they  have  a 
tendency  to  crevelop  during  the  latter  half  of  the  night,  when  the  circu- 
latory activity  is  at  its  niininumi.  They  also  show  a  seasonal  increase 
in  winter  and  siunmcr,  apparently  the  result  of  teniperatun'  changes 
and  chilling  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  they  follow  slight  blows.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  by  Crowder  that  the  condition  is  an  ana- 
phylactic manifestation  in  individuals  presenting  a  special  protein  sen- 
sitization. 

Symptoms. —  Tlic  swellings  of  angioneurotii'  edema  generally 
appear  without  warning,  and  reach  their  maximum  in  a  few  minutes  or 
in  ati  hdur  dv  two.  The  most  usual  locations  are  the  face,  lips,  tongue, 
pharynx,  genitals,  and  extremities.  The  hands  arc  frequently  affected. 
The  buttocks,  shins,  or  abdomen  may  be  selected.  The  swelling  is 
tense,  sharply  defined,  not  tender,  does  not  pit  on  pressure,  is  whitish 
or  pinkish,  and  rarely  marked  by  purpuric  discolorations.  It  lasts  from 
a  few  hours  to  several  days,  and  vanishes  as  raj)idly  as  it  appears, 
leaving  no  trace,  or  as  it  leaves  one  locality  a  similar  >wclling  mav  show 
itself  elsewhere  without  symmetrical  or  anatimiit'al  relati<in.  Several 
swellings  may  appear  at  once.  In  amount,  the  swelling  varies  greatly, 
but  may  attain  large  proi)()rtions ;  hence  the  niunc  giant  swellings. 
Sometimes  nodular  swellings  as  large  as  hen's  eggs  are  encountered.  There 
is  usually  a  subjective  feeling  of  tension  and  stiffness  in  the  j)arts,  and 
some  burning,  prickling,  or  itching.  If  the  skin  is  .-cratched,  urticarial 
stripes  and  wheals  usually  appear,  or  they  may  attend  the  attack  or 
alternate  with  it. 

The  tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  stomach,  and  intestines  are  sometimes 
affected  by  the  swelling,  and  local  discomfort  and  even  serious  danger 
to  life  may  result.  Dyspnea,  ditficulty  of  swallowJTig,  intestinal  and 
gastric  colic  are  thus  induced,  and  several  cases  have  perished  from 
the  laryngeal  occlusion.  (Tastro-intestinal  svmjitoms  are  very  cotninon 
and  apiiear  in  from  oTic-half  to  one-third  of  the  cases.  A  feeling  of 
unrasiucss  in  the  epigastriinii  is  followed  1)V  distention,  nausea,  and 
obstipation.  Colic,  cramps,  profuse  vomiting,  and  intense  thirst  ensue. 
The  attack  terminates  with  a  eolliipiiitive  diarrhea.  There  is  often  a 
great  increase  in  the  urinary  excretion  during  the  attack,  and  albuminuria 
and  hemoglobinuria  are  not  infrequently  encountered.  An  effusion  into 
the  joints  sometimes  take  place.  Cerebral  symptoms  sometimes  indicate 
an  edematous  involvement  of  the  brain.  Lassitude,  sonmolence,  head- 
ache, coma,  slow  pulse,  general  or  localized  convulsions,  have  been  noted. 
The  cases  of  regularly  intermittent  joint  effusion  in  which  a  painless 
swelling  of  the  joint  recurs  every  week  or  two  are  of  this  nature.  ^  The 
attacks  may  come  on  at  various  intervals  of  days,  weeks,  or  months,  or 
with  regularity,  and  ordinarily  between  the  attacks  the  previous  general 
condition  of  health  is  regained.  A  blow  is  sufficient  to  induce  and  locate  a 
swelling  in  some  cases,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  swelling  to  recur  con- 
stantly in  the  same  locations.  In  some  of  the  congenital  cases  the  swelling 
is  practically  permanent,  general  as  well  as  intestinal  symptoms  being  ab- 
sent. Occasionally  there  is  an  association  of  erythema  and  angioneurotic 
edema,  the  redness  and  swelling  being  of  .similar  or  dissimilar  distribution. 

'  Schlesiniier,  "Die  intcrinittirenden  Gelenkschwellungen,"  "Nothnagel's  Spec. 
Pathol.,"  190:5. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  can  present  little  difficulty  if  one  is  on 
guard.  We  must  differentiate  the  er\i:hematous  nodosities  of  rheu- 
matism, the  persistent  blue  and  white  edemata  of  hysteria,  and  the 
edemata  of  renal,  inflammatory  and  cardiac  origin. 

Prognosis. — Tliere  is  little  danger  unless  the  larynx  be  affected, 
and  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  attacks  to  cease  in  advanced 
years,  though  sometimes  they  last  for  life,  or  may  reappear  after  a  long 
interval.  If  traceable  to  inciting  causes,  the  immediate  prognosis  is 
improved.  If  dependent  u]ioii  toxic  conditions  due  to  alcohol,  tobacco, 
malaria,  lithemic,  or  gastro-intestinal  infection,  the  proper  intervention 
promises  good  results. 

Treatment. — If  the  cause  can  be  discovered  and  removed,  the 
neurosis  promptly  yields.  Otherwise  reliance  must  be  placed  on  those 
general  measures  which  are  fitted  to  combat  the  neuropathic  constitution 
and  build  up  the  usually  depraved  systemic  condition.  The  treatment 
of  the  attack  is  symptomatic.  Morphin  for  gastro-intestinal  crises,  heat 
and  compression  to  the  swelling,  and  tracheotomy  or  intubation  if 
respiratory  failure  is  seriously  threatened.  Bloodgood  ^  reports  several 
cases  of  persisting  angioneurotic  erythema  cured  by  deep  incisions. 

1  "Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bull.,"  May,  1903. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HYPERTROPHIC  NEUROSES. 

HYPEROSTOSIS  CRANH 

Virchow  used  the  term  leontiasis  o.s*e«,  Starr,  megalocephalie,  and 
Putnam,  hyperoHUmti  rranii  to  designate  certain  rare  cases  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  less  markedly  those  of  tlii'  face,  undergo 
enormous  enlargement.  The  process  is  apparently  inflanunatory  in 
character,  l)ut  its  synmietrical  distribution,  association  with  develop- 
mental periods  of  life,  and  progressive  nature  point  to  a  lack  of  tropiiic 
control.  Putnam,'  acce]itiiig  seven  from  IJannigarteii's  list,  has  been 
able  to  tabulate  iifteeu  caaes,  including  that  (if  Edes.  i\k>rton  1^-iuee* 
believes  that  this  condition  is  but  a  part  of  osteitis  deformans,  with 
which    it    is    sometimes   associated,   and    that   both   are  of  neuro])athic 


Fig.  2;:y  — Uyperostosis  cranii  (Putnam). 

ori"-in.  In  the  majority  the  disease  appears  under  thirty  years  of 
ages  ^n^l  often  in  ciiildliood  or  at  puberty.  The  cranial  enlargement 
is  sometimes  preceiled  l)y  intlammations  about  the  head,  sucli  as  erysip- 
elas, and  by  traumatism.  Early  symptoms  have  been  headache,  drow- 
'"Aiiicr.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,"  July,  1S96.  =  Ihid..  Nov.,  1902. 
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siness,  epileptic  attack?,  deafness,  amriilimlness.  Mental  irritability  or 
enfeeblement  is  eunmion.  Ext)piitiialin(is,  loss  of  hearing,  faeial  palsy, 
optic  neuritis,  ami  blindness  are  due  to  local  or  intracranial  pressure. 
The  anterior  portion  of  the  head  is  usually  most  enlarged,  and  the  upper 
facial  bones  are  more  affected  than  the  inferior  maxilla. _  Prognathism 
is  not  commonly  observed.  There  is  usually  a  large  increase  in  the 
bitemporal  diameter.  In  some  instances  the  bones  are  rather  evenly 
enlarged  ;  in  others  there  are  numerous  exostotic  thickenings,  both  on 
the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  or  on  either  aspect  alone. 
The  cervical  vertebrae  are  sometimes  also  enlarged.  The  disease  is 
progressive  and  not  amenable  to  treatment.  Putnam,  Starr,  and  others 
have  tried  thyroids  in  vain.  Encephalic  pressure  may  in  suitable  cases 
be  relieved  by  trephining.  Probaldy  a  nnml)er  of  different  conditions  have 
been  grouped  under  this  title.  Some  instances  have  shown  unmistak- 
able pituitarv  disease.  The  bony  enlargement  of  the  head  has  lieen 
associated  with  ]iersistent  infantile  conditions,  and  in  later  cases  with 
sexual  devolution.  They  may  constitute  aberrant  liidvs  between  more 
distinct  clinical  types  of  excessive  and  defective  pituitary  activity. 

HYPERTROPHIC  OSTEO-ARTHROPATHY. 

In  1890  Marie  and,  independently,  Bamberger  described  cases  of 
chronic  intrathoracic  disease  attended  by  skeletal  deformities.  For 
sucli,  Marie  proposed  the  term  odt'o-artliropatluc  In/j)air(ijtlii<tn(e  pncu- 
mitjiic.  Massalongo,  Thayer,  and  others  insist  that  the  pulmonary  factor 
is  by  no  means  essential,  and  Thayer  ^  found  it  absent  in  12  out  of  55 
typical  cases.  Otiier  chronic  conditions  to  which  it  is  secondary  are 
sypiiilis,  heart  disease,  diarrhea,  and  s])inal  caries.  It  has  been  associated 
with  phthisis,  empyema,  bronchiectasis,  pulmonary  syphilis  and  neo- 
plasms, pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  gastric  dilatation.  The  disease  pre- 
sents a  multiple  osteitis,  affecting  mainly  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  tiie  extremities  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  and  tiie 
neighboring  joints.  Tlie  affected  bones  are  enlarged,  rarefied,  and  show 
the  evidence  of  inflammation.  The  cartilages  are  eroded,  the  synovial 
membranes  thickened.  The  bones,  however,  may  escape,^  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  finger-ends  being  due  to  an  excess  of  subcutaneous  fat. 
The  fingers,  owing  to  the  globidar  enlargement  of  the  distal  phalanges, 
have  been  likened  to  drumsticks.  The  nails  are  greatly  enlarged  and 
overhang  the  thickened  finger-ends  like  a  parrot's  beak.  Usually  tliey 
are  thin  and  smooth.  The  joints  creak  and  grate  on  motion,  and  the 
ankles  and  wrists  are  ordinarily  broadened  and  thickened.  Elbows 
and  knees  may  be  similarly  affected,  and  the  toes  show  deformities  and 
disproportions  similar  to  those  of  the  fingers.  The  invariable  presence 
of  chronic  toxemic  states  indicates  a  toxic  basis  for  the  trophoneurosis; 
for  instance,  Preble  ^  noted  it  in  a  case  of  gastrectasis. 

Tlie  disease  usually  is  of  insidious  onset  and  is  frequently  attended 
by  rheumatoid  pains.     It  may  occur  at  any  age. 

The  diagnosis  is  commonly  easily  made,  though  at  first  this  dy.s- 
trophic  ilisease  was  confused  with  acromegalia.      It  does  not  affect  the 

I  "Phila.  Med.  .Jour.,"  Nov.  .5,  1S98. 

2E.  F.  Buz7,ard,  "Br.  Med.  Jour.,"  June  1,  1902.     '  "Medicine,"  Jan.,  1898. 
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head,  face,  or  soft  parts,  and  does  involve  the  joints.  In  acromegalia 
the  fingers  and  toes  are  uniformly  enlarged,  and  the  wrists  and  ankles 
are  not  disproportionately  increased  in  size.  The  facies  of  acromegalia 
is  never  seen  in  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy. 

The  disease  runs  a  protracted  course,  but  may  come  to  a  standstill, 
or  it  may  recede  slightly  if  the  thoracic  condition  is  greatly  improved. 
Desmons  and  Beraud'  report  some  improvement  following  subcutaneous 
injections  of  extracts  made  from  sheep's  lungs. 

LOCALIZED  HYPERTROPHIES. 

Symmetrical  Lipomatosis. — Occurring  commonly  in  adults,  and 
usually  on  a  background  of  s\philis  or  alcoholism,  are  cases  manifesting 


rig.  230. — Symmetrical  lipomatu  ,  tlirce  pairs,  one  over  mastoids,  one  over  ma\illar>  articulations,  one  under 

aniile  of  jaw  lBec>c). 


localized  and  symmetrical  fatty  deposits.  These  may  be  tender  and  the 
seat  of  spontaneous  pain  or  comparatively  insensitive,  and  the  pain  may 
l)e  quite  insignificant.  Their  favorite  location  is  about  the  neck,  the 
(lifiisrs  LijxniKi  (/('.v  Ilalxr.-i  of  the  (Germans;  over  the  body,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ilugier,  which  presented  twenty  symmetrical  pairs;  in  the 
axillie  and  groins;  or  on  the  extremities,  as  in  the  case  reported  by 
Mathieu,  one  pair  over  the  trochanters,  one  pair  on  the  inner  side  of 
tile  knees.  Tlie  adenolijiomatosis  of  Launois  and  Bensaude^  (Fig.  231) 
appears  to  belong  to  the  same  group. 

The  ill-defined  fatty  masses  are  commonly  spread  out  at  their  bor- 
<lers.     .Surgical  removal  of  the  fatty  tumors  are  sometimes  indicated. 

'  ".Archives  fjcn.  de  MOd.,"  1S94.  -  "  Xouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpet.,"  1900. 
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Unsymmetrical  Hypertrophies. — In  rare  instances,  usually  con- 
genital, and  frequently  of  neurotic  ancestry,  one  side  of  the  body  or 
one  extremity,  or  a  portion  of  an  extremity,  as  a  hand  or  one  or  more 
digits,  may  be  disproportionately  large.  The  asymmetry  usually  in- 
creases with  the  child's  growth.  In  still  rarer  cases  it  makes  its 
appearance  after  birth,  and  may  occur  at  any  time  up  to  maturity.    The 


Fig.  231.— Symmetrical  adenolipomatosis  (Lannois  and  Ren^ande). 

hypertrophy  u>iially  involves  the  afFected  portions  en  masse,  so  that  the 
increase  in  len<rtli  is  projJDrtioiiate  to  the  breadth  and  thickne.ss.  The 
princi^wl  increa.se  is  usually  in  the  adipni'dlular  tissue,  but  the  muscles 
may  be  hyj)ertrophic  and  may  show  correspondingly  increased  strength. 
Usually,  however,  the  muscles  are  defective.  The  bones  are  simply 
enlarged.     Sometimes  the  hypertrophicd   parts  are  warmer  than  their 
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rormal  fellows  and  may  show  increased  perspiration  and  evidences  of 
hyperemia.  Occasionally  there  are  pigmentary  markings.  Hemihyper- 
trophy  of  the  face  may  be  encountered,  and  Friedreich  reports  a  case 


Fig.  232.— MacroiJiictyly  :  localized  hyperln.f.lry  of  a  Kijiglt-  Hjiyer  (Ridlon). 


presenting  hjTiertrophied  left  face  and  arm  and  right  leg.  In  rare 
instances  such  localized  hypertrophies  are  seen  in  gigantism  and  acro- 
megalia.     Of    their   nature  we   know  practically-  nothing.      In    some 


Fig.  1.'33.— (hrouic  lierL-ditaiy  liuplioeii 


It-rs  at  Sfvi-iilpL-n  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  (.Meige). 


instances  it  has  been  attempted  to  check  the  overgrowth  by  compressing 
the  arterial  su])ply  and  b>-  the  injection  of  astringents,  hut  no  good 
seems  to  have  resulted.     Enlarged  digits  may  be  amputated. 
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Chronic  Hereditary  Tropho-edema. — Henry  Meige  '  describes  a 
family  in  which  edema  aftected  eight  members,  both  men  and  women, 
distriliuted  through  four  generations.  Four  of  these  cases  were  observed, 
and  present  the  same  singular  aii'ection  :  namely,  a  chronic  white,  firm, 
and  painless  edema,  apj)earing  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  affecting 
especially  the  feet  and  legs  and  sometimes  the  entire  lower  members, 
generally  on  both  sides.  He  also  refers  to  a  remarkable  family  reported 
by  Milroy,  2  in  which  in  six  generations  there  were  twenty-two  eases. 
Other  similar  family  groups  have  been  pul>lished,  and  A.  Thomas 
thinks  that  one-sided  hypertrophies  of  the  body  belong  to  the  same 
category. 

The  condition  in  all  known  instances  has  caused  l)ut  little  inconveni- 
ence, has  been  attended  by  no  suffering,  has  not  shortened  life,  and  has 
resisted  all  forms  of  treatment. 

1  "Nouv.  Icon,  dp  lii  SalpOt.,"  Dec,  1899. 

2  "  New  York  Jled.  Rec,"  180^.. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INFECTION   NEUROSES. 

TiiKEE  diseases  temporarily  grouped  aniont;  tlie  neuroses,  due  to 
the  action  of  infections,  are  trtamis,  hy(lrn])hohi(i.  and  rharea.  In  the 
first  two  the  infection  is  capahle  of  experimental  propagation;  in  the 
last  the  nature  is  as  yet  an  inferential  matter.  All  i)res('iit  a  pre])on- 
derance  f)f  motor  symptoms.  Tetanus  and  hydrophobia  are  properly 
surgical  conditions,  and  will  he  very  briefly  outlined. 


TETANUS, 

Ti'taiins  is  an  acute  infcctioiis  disease  marked  liy  tonic  spasms  of  the 
Vohuitary  muscles,  usually  (•(iiiiMicnriiiL;-  in  tliu-c  <it'  the  jaw--  ;  Iniiee  the 
names  Irixiiiiis  and  lockjdir. 

Etiology. —  riie  disease  is  coinjiarativclv  iimri'  <'(iiiiiiiiin  in  hot 
climates  and  in  the  colored  races  than  amoug  L'auea--ian-^  in  tcmjicrate 
and  cold  regions.  This  may  have  relation  to  the  lictter  ])rotection  hv 
footwear  and  clothinu  in  the  hitter  conditions.  It  >]iari-.  neither  age 
nor  sex,  and  is  a  couunon  disease  among  horses.  It  may  ocenr  cndi'mic- 
ally.  It  is  jirohahly  always  introduced  traumatically,  and  can  usuallv 
l)e  traced  to  inoculation  by  objects  contaminated  Ijy  the  giound-soil,  in 
which  the  i)acillus  of  tetanus  readily  lives.  Naturally,  the  l]and>  and 
feet  are  the  most  eonuuon  locations  of  such  contaminated  abrasions  or 
more  e.xtensivc  lesions.  The  bacillus  first  discovered  by  Xicolaer,  and 
cultivated  by  Kitasato,  is  an  anaerobic,  drumstick-.shaped,  motile  microbe. 
Culture  filtrates  contain  tctanizing  ]ioisons  which  arc  active  when  inocu- 
lated, but  not  when  ingested.  Experimental  evidence  indicates  that, 
like  strychnin,  their  action  is  mainly  u])on  the  spinal  cord. "^ 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  of  the  wotmd  presents  nothing 
characteristic,  and  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  congestion,  perivas- 
cular exudation,  small  hemorrhages,  and  j)igmcntation  of  cells  some- 
times encountered  are  ueitlu'r  constant  nor  distinctive.  They  may  e\'cn 
be  looked  upon  as  the  results  of  the  spasmodic  conditions  that  mark  the 
clinical  course  of  the  infection.  The  same  is  true  of  the  serous  ecchv- 
moscs,  pulmonarv  congestions,  and  nmscular  rupturc~. 

Symptoms. — From  two  to  twenty  days  or  more  after  inoculation 
the  first  symptoms  a))pcar.  The  intensity  of  the  di-sease  audits  fatality 
are  usually  in  direct  ])roportion  to  its  early  onset.  Stitfness  of  the  neck- 
and  jaw-nmxdcs  first  ap]>ears,  limiting  mastication,  the  movement  of 
the  tongue,  and  of  the  head.  Kernig's  symj)tom  appears  early,  and  per- 
sists continuously  throughout  the  clinical   period.-     Malaise,  chilly  sen- 

'  Was-seniian  ami  Takaki,  "  I'.erlin.  klin.  Wocliens.,"  June  3,  1898. 
2  Kosldwzcw,  "  Kerliii.  klin.  Woiliens.,"  1908,  Xo.  of>,  37. 
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sations,  or  rigors  may  antedate  the  muscular  stiffness,  but  usually  do 
not  attract  much  attention.  The  muscular  spasm  increases  in  intensity 
and  invades  the  face  and  trunk.  From  the  tonic  action  of  the  zygomatic 
group  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  retracted  in  a  characteristic  sardonic 
grin  that  uncovers  the  teeth,  and  the  jaws  can  be  only  slightly  separated 
or  may  be  quite  immovable.  The  head  is  then  retracted,  and  the  entire 
back  may  be  atl'ected,  causing  rigidity  or,  in  greater  degree,  opisthotonos. 
In  some  cases  the  trunk  is  bent  laterally  or  forward.  Tlie  lower  extremi- 
ties are  usually  more  affected  than  the  upper,  and  the  forearms  and 
hands  are  last  and  least  involved.  The  muscular  spasm  is  chiefly  tonic, 
but  if  the  condition  becomes  well  marked,  there  are  sharp,  short,  convul- 
sive exacerbations  that  may  reach  a  most  frightful  intensity.  They  are 
then  provoked  by  the  slightest  irritation,  such  as  a  sudden  noise,  a  bright 
light,  a  touch,  the  jarring  of  the  bed,  or  any  motor  effort.  They  iua\- 
occur  a  few  times  a  day  or,  in  extreme  cases,  with  great  rapidity,  at 
.scarcely  noticeal)le  intervals.  When  these  develop  they  are  attended 
by  pain  proportional  to  their  intensity  and  duration.  They  may  impede 
the  thoracic  respiratory  excursions  or  induce  laryngeal  spasm  and 
dyspnea  or  aspliyxia.  Often  the  thoracic  or  laryngeal  s])asm  induces  a 
hoarse  noise,  which,  taken  with  the  distorted  face,  rigid  limbs,  retracted 
head,  and  opisthotonic  position,  presents  a  frightful  picture.  Profuse 
perspiration  may  be  occasioned.  Tlie  temperature  may  be  norniai, 
sliglitly  increased,  or  hyperpyrexia  may  appear  and  ordinarily  precedes  a 
fatal  termination.      Through  it  all  the  mind  remains  unclouded. 

Varieties. — Head  tetamis  or  cephnlic  Manus  follows  wounds  upon 
theliead,  face,  or  neck;  is  usually  of  ])ronipt  appearance  after  tlie  inocu- 
lation ;  is  ordinarily  marked  by  trisnuis,  dysphagia,  flicial  pal.sy,  and 
respiratory  difficulty,  a  rapid  course,  and  a  fatal  termination.  The  mod- 
ification of  tetanus  in  this  form  apjiears  to  be  due  to  early  ]ioisoning  of 
the  mednlla.  The  facial  palsy  tiiat  frccpiently  and  tiie  oculomotor  pal- 
sies that  sometimes  occur  indicate  nuclear  disturbance.  Tlie  difficulty 
in  swallowing  gives  a  rough  resemblance  to  rabies  and  has  led  to  the 
term  tetanus  hi/drophobiciis.  Tetanias  tieonatormn  is  usually  due  to 
infection  of  the  umbilical  stump,  and  is  unknown  to  aseptic  midwifery. 
Fuerprral  tefanus  occurs  in  parturients.  Tlie  invasion  route  is  usually 
through  the  uterus. 

Diagnosis. — Given  a  locus  of  inoculation,  the  disease  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken.  When  a  history  of  trauma  is  wanting  hydrophohia  may 
be  suspected,  but  lacks  the  jaw-spasm  and  persistent  muscular  rigidity. 
>%-i/chniii  poimnhu/  is  a  closer  imitator,  but  has  a  more  rapid  onset,  more 
violent  and  extensive  convulsions,  trismus  is  absent,  and  relaxation 
occurs  between  the  spasms.  Tetany  affects  the  hands  and  feet  mainly 
and  primarily  and  shows  a  number  of  special  reactions,  such  as  increased 
electrical  excitability  and  Trousseau's  sign.  Flytiferia  may  imitate 
tetanus,  but  ordinarily  gives  a  hysterical  history  and  presents  the  stig- 
mata of  the  neurosis.  It  also  usually  appears  suddenly  after  a  hyster- 
ical convulsion,  suddenly  disappears  and  recurs,  and  lacks  the  nuchal 
rigidity  and  mental  clearness  of  tetanus.  Bacteriological  examination 
of  pus  from  wounds  may  make  or  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis  is  always  grave  and  the  mortality  is  over  eighty  per  cent. 
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Cases  appearing  before  the.sixtli  clay  usually  die  ;  those  appearino;  after 
the  twelfth  day  are  likely  to  recover.  Death  results  from  apnea  and 
heart-strain.  Favorable  indications  are  :  late  onset,  limited  muscular 
spasm,  absence  of  respiratory  and  medullary  symptoms,  infrequency  of 
convulsions,  normal  temperature,  and  ability  to  receive  and  assimilate 
nourisiunent. 

Treatment. — If  the  wound  of  entrj'  for  the  tetanus  infection  is  in 
an  unhealthy  state,  surgical  measures  of  local  disinfection  arc  alwavs  in 
order,  and  usually  consist  of  scraping,  cauterization,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  active  germicides.  Lambert  i  believes  that  hydrochloric  and 
carbolic  acid  together  furnish  the  best  local  application.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  infection  atrium  is  completely  healed,  and  even  early 
cauterization  seems  to  be  of  (hjulttful  assistance  in  checking  the  disease. 
Tiie  (/mem/  management  is  of  prime  importance.  Tiie  jiatient  sliould  be 
secluded  in  a  darkened  room  and  eveiy  possible  excitation  be  prevented. 
Alimentation  should  be  carefully  maintained  by  easily  digested  fluid 
foods,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  use  of  the  nasal  tube  or  V)v  rectal  injec- 
tion. Sedative  drugs  and  antispasmodics  are  indicated,  and  various  ones 
have  cures  credited  to  them.  Cidoroform  ami  nitrite  of  amyl  are 
useful  to  meet  the  convulsions.  Chloral,  broniids,  niorjthin,  calabar 
bean,  and  curare  are  advised,  but  must  be  used  with  a  free  hand  or 
omitted  entirely.  Hot  l)aths  sometimes  act  most  soothingly.  Active  arti- 
ficial respiration  is  required  in  case  of  dyspnea  and  threateni'<l  aspiiyxia. 
Immunization  of  late  years  lias  l)een  attem])ted  by  tiie  use  of  tiie  anti- 
toxins introduced  by  Tizi.oiii  and  Catani.  They  have  been  found 
practical  and  reliable.  They  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  early  use. 
Systematic  employment  of  tetanus  antitoxin  in  warfare  and  civil  practice 
has  proved  itself  of  the  very  greatest  service.  In  the  treatment  of  clin- 
ically developed  tetanus,  antitoxin  has  been  injected  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain  through  trephine  openings  in  order  to  bring  it  quickly  into 
operation,  but  the  results  hardly  warrant  the  method.  Intraspinal, 
subdural,  intravenous,  and  subcutaneous  injections  are  less  objection- 
able and  probably  equally  efficacious.  The  removal  of  spinal  fluid 
and  the  intradural  injection  of  eucain  and  morphin  has  been  of  apparent 
benefit.  Intraspinal  injections  of  magnesium  sulphate,  1  c.c.  of 
a  25  per  cent,  solution  to  each  25  pounds  of  body  weight,  after  the 
method  of  Meltzer,  is  strongly  recommended  by  some.  Baccelli 
employed  subcutaneous  injections  of  carbolic  acid,  using  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  and  beginning  with  a  dose  of  0.3  to  0.5  c.c,  increasing  gradually 
to  1  c.c.  every  four  to  six  hours,  being  guided  by  the  .symptoms  and 
the  urine.  At  present  medicinal  preparations  are  also  imperatively 
demanded  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus. 

•".Amcr.  .Jour.  Med.  Sciences,'   Aug.,  1897. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

Hydrophobia  is  an  acute,  infectious  disease  of  carnivorous  animals, 
transmissible  to  man  and  to  other  animals  by  inoculation.  It  is  also 
known  as  rabies  and  lyssa.  The  inoculating  animals  usually  are  dogs 
or  wolves,  but  the  cat,  skunk,  and  even  poultry  may  cany  the  disease. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  It  undoubtedly  is  a  living 
contagiuni.  The  disease  is  rare  in  this  coiuitrv,  but  seems  to  be  growing 
more  common  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  almost  invariably,  in  man,  is  the 
result  of  Ijites  by  rabid  dogs.  In  North  Germany,  where  the  muzzling 
of  dogs  is  rigidly  enforced,  the  disease  is  almost  unknown.  It  is, 
therefin-e,  in  civilized  countries  a  preventable  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  nervous  system  frequently  shows  lesions, 
but  these  may  Ije  completely  lacking  and  to  some  extent,  when  jireseut, 
are  secondary  to  the  disease,  following  the  spasms,  dyspnea,  and  cardiac 
failure.  They  consist  essentially  of  vascular  disturbances  :  dilatation, 
perivascular  leukoevtal  infiltration,  ante-mortem  intravascular  clots,  and 
minute  hemorrlKigcs.  Such  changes  are  most  freipiently  encountered  in 
the  cortex  cerebri,  the  medulla,  and  cord.  They  are  most  intense  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  jjneumogastric  and  hypoglossal  miclei.  The 
perivascular  infiltration  in  tiiis  locality  may  be  intense  enough  to  sug- 
gest miliary  abscesses.  The  presence  of  Negri's  bodies  in  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  cord  and  brain  is  now  looked  upon  as  positive  evidence  of 
rabies.  Their  exact  nature  is  still  undetermined.  They  are  round  or 
oval,  from  1  to  'M)  microns  in  size,  and  very  jjersisteut  in  character. 
Negri  supposed  them  to  lie  parasitic.  It  is  jjrobable  from  various 
analogies  with  ])olioinyelitis  that  similar  almost  ultramieroscopical 
organisms  will  e\entually  be  isolated  in  this  terrible  disease.  The 
salivary  glands  and  kidneys  frequently  show  round-celled  infiltration  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nharynx  and  larynx  is  commonly  congested. 

Symptoms. — Licahdtinn  re((uires  a  variable  period  of  from  two 
weeks  to  six  months,  and  there  are  reported  ca.-<es  occurring  twelve  and 
even  eighteen  months  after  inoculation,  the  virus  having  remained 
dorniiint.  The  ordinary  incubation  period  is  six  weeks  to  two  months. 
The  length  of  incubation  time,  according  to  Horsley,  is  modified  by  a 
number  of  factors  :  (1)  It  is  shorter  in  children  than  in  adults.  (2) 
Wounds  of  the  face,  neck,  head,  and  hands,  and  the  unclothed  parts 
are  especially  dangerous,  and  the  disease  then  develo[)s  promptly.  (3) 
Punctures  are  the  most  dangerous  ;  lacerations  are  serious  in  jiroportion 
to  their  extent.  (4)  The  bites  of  rabid  animals  are  serious  in  this  order  : 
Wolf,  cat,  dog,  and  other  animals.  About  fifteen  ])cr  cent,  of  the  persons 
bitten  by  dogs  known  to  be  rabid  develop  hydrophobia. 

Rabies  varies  in  intensity  in  both  animals  and  man.  In  cases  of 
great  severity  paralytic  features  develop  earlv,  there  is  little  excitement, 
and  death  promptly  supervenes.  When  the  jxiisoning  is  less  profound, 
the  disease  runs  a  longer  course,  and  presents  a  period  of  great  motor 
and  cerebral  excitement.  In  man  the  invasion  of  the  disease  is  fre- 
quently marked  by  irritation  ab(jut  the  wound,  with  ])ain  or  munbness. 
Usually  there  is  headache,  depression,  loss  of  aj)i)etite,  irritaliility, 
sleejilessness,  and  anxiety.  The  pulse  and  temjierature  may  be  slightly 
increased.     Bright  lights,  noises,  and  slight  excitement  of  any  sort  are 
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shunned  nwinj;  to  the  increased  sensibility.  Stiffness  of  the  throat- 
musi'les  and  diffieultv  in  swallowing  are  noticed.  A  period  of  c.rcifcnient 
then  usually  develops,  when,  in  rare  instances,  the  central  apparatus  may 
be  overwhelmed  and  the  paralytic  form,  with  ascending  parajdegia  and 
heart-failure,  terminates  the  case  within  a  comparatively  few  hours.  In 
the  excited  period  tiiere  is  great  motor  restlessness  and  hypersensibility  : 
spasms  affecting  the  throat  are  induced  by  any  fictitious  stinudns,  and 
swallowing  becomes  impossible,  so  that  fluids  are  shunned,  and  the  sight 
of  them  may  even  become  unbearable;  hence  the  name,  hydrophobia. 
Noises,  lights,  a  breath  of  air,  may  provoke  the  s])asra;  aiil  it  may 
involve  the  larynx  and  thorax,  ])roducing  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  anil  an 
alarming  asphyxia  that  even  tracheotomy  may  fail  to  relieve.  The 
respiratory  and  deglutition  spasms  are  often  attended  by  hoarse  sounds 
and  peculiar  noises,  that  have  been  thought  by  excited  laymen  to 
resemble  the  barking  of  dogs.  Saliva  accumulates  in  the  mouth  or 
drules  from  its  corners,  partly  from  an  increased  secretion,  but  niaiidy 
from  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Hallucinations  and  delirium  are  fre- 
quently present,  but  the  mind  may  be  (piite  clear  and  the  patient  (juiet 
between  the  jtaroxysius.  Tiie  tem[)eraturc  ('(iniiiKinly  ascends  to  100° 
or  103°,  but  the  disease  may  be  afebrile  tiiriinglidiit.  The  spasms 
gradually  become  wide-spread  and  tetanoid,  Imt  rarely  affecting  the 
jaw  and  face,  and  relaxation  occurs  in  the  intervals.  After  one  to 
three  days  they  are  followed  by  the  j)aralytie  jKriod,  and  spasms  no 
longer  occur.  An  ascending  jiarajdegia  iscomm<inly  jireseuted.  (^uiet, 
stupor,  and  cotna  follow  ;  the  heart's  action  becomes  greatly  weakened, 
anil  deatli  follows  syncope. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  well-developed  ease,  Mitli  motor 
excitement  and  a  history  of  a  bite  by  a  ralml  animal,  can  be  I'cadilv 
made.  We  have  to  exclude  ictiniUK,  in  whit'h  tiiere  i>  usually  a  verv 
recent  traiuna,  masticatory  spasm,  constant  rigiiiity,  and  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Li/.-^nnpIiobla  is  a  hysterical  condition  occur- 
ring in  a  neurotic,  and  is  a  variety  of  hy|)oehon(liiasis  with  the  fixed 
idea  of  rabies.  The  attacks  that  occur  are  hy.-terieal  exaggerations  of 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  rabid  ])atients,  and  such  eases  can  usually 
be  deciphered  bv  the  concomitant  indications  of  hysteria.  Every  such 
case  should,  however,  be  carefully  watched  if  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  the  ])atient  has  been  bitten  by  an  animal  su^]iectcd  of  rabies.  In 
everv  easi'  it  is  also  important  to  diagnose  the  condition  in  the  alleged 
rabid  animal,  and  this  can  be  done  with  certainty  if  the  Negri  bodies 
are  found,  or  inoculation  experiments  can  be  made. 

In  case  of  a  bite  by  a  dog,  the  animal  should  be  placed  under  ob- 
ser\ation,  if  possible,  and  not  destro\ed.  The  saliva  being  highly  j)ois- 
onous,  a  little  of  it  may  be  inocidated  into  the  dura  of  a  dog  or  raljbit, 
and  precise  results  obtained.  In  dogs,  the  paralytic  form  of  rabies  is 
the  most  common,  the  furious  form  exceptional.  The  early  symptoms 
in  the  dog  consist  of  duiness,  irritability,  and  surliness,  the  bark  becomes 
metallic,  food  is  neglected,  but  bits  of  wood,  dirt,  and  other  indigestible 
articles  are  sometimes  swallowed.  If  furor  de\elops  the  dog  runs, 
snai)j)ing  at  everything  in  its  way,  especially  attacking  other  dogs. 
Children,  being  luiaware  of  danger  and  less  able  to  escape,  are  more 
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frequently  bitten  than  adults.  After  a  day  or  two,  or  a  few  hours  only 
in  some  cases,  paralytic  symptoms  set  in.  The  animal  becomes  uncer- 
tain on  its  legs,  the  hinder  limbs  give  way,  and  the  paralysis  becomes 
general,  ending  in  death.  The  excited  stage  is  commonly  transient, 
and  paralytic  conditions  promptly  develop. 

Treatment. — An  inoculated  wound,  or  one  reasonably  suspected, 
should  be  treated  locally,  at  the  first  possible  moment,  by  thorough  cau- 
terization, or  excision,  if  practicable.  The  use  of  a  ligature  above  the 
wound  when  on  an  extremity,  suction,  and  free  bleeding  are  also  of 
value.  The  actual  cautery,  a  bunch  of  burning  matches,  strong  carbolic 
or  nitric  acid,  mav  be  used.  Im7m(mzation  by  Pasteur's  method  is  now 
practicable  in  most  large  cities.  The  sooner  it  is  undertaken,  the  more 
successful  it  is  likely  to  be.  Less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  treated  in  this  way  have  died  of  rabies.  When  hydrophobia  de- 
velops in  man,  about  the  same  treatment  is  required  as  in  tetanus. 
There  is  no  danger  to  attendants,  and  no  case  is  on  record  where  the 
disease  has  been  transmitted  from  man  to  man.  Forcil)le  physical  con- 
trol is  practically  never  needed.  If  food  and  drink  can  be  swallowed, 
it  should  be  freely  given,  but  rectal  alimentatitm  is  usually  required. 
Chloroform,  bromids,  morphin,  and  sedatives  are  palliative  only.  The 
disease  is  invariably  fatal. 

CHOREA. 

It  is  desired  to  limit  the  term  "chorea"  to  a  definite  morbid  entity. 
The  choreiform  features  of  hysteria  whicii  mark  epidemics  of  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  hereditary  chorea,  or  the  so-called  chorea  major  of  Huntington, 
the  electric  ch(jrca  of  Dubini,  iiabit  chorea  or  the  maladie  des  tics,  and 
the  various  forms  of  myoclonus  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
minor  chorea  or  tiie  chorea  of  Si/tlenham,  with  which  we  are  now  to  deal. 
It  is  commonly  called  St.  Vitus'  dance,  but  that  term  may  better  be  re- 
serve<l  for  the  hysterical  forms. 

"Chorea,"  judicially  says  Osier,'  '•  is  an  acute  disease  of  childhood, 
rarely  of  adults  and  of  the  aged.  Characterized  by  irregular,  involun- 
tary movements,  a  variable  amount  of  piiysical  disturbance,  and  asso- 
ciated very  often  with  artiiritis  and  endocarditis.  The  disease  is  usually 
considered  as  a  neurosis,  but  the  clinical  characters  of  the  severe  cases 
and  the  frequent  heart  and  joint  coTuplications  have  suggested  to  many 
recent  writers  that  it  may  be  due  to  a  specific  poison." 

Etiology. — Predispasing  Cauaea — Sex. — Girls  are  affected  somewhat 
more  than  twice  as  frequently  as  boys,  and  the  disproportion  becomes 
even  greater  after  puberty.  The  vast  majority  of  cases  develop  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Cliorea  is  comparatively  rare  liefore  the 
age  of  four.  The  reported  congenital  cases  are  usually  mistaken  in- 
stances of  organic  cerebral  disease.  After  twenty  the  disease  is  most 
rare,  but  may  appear  even  in  advanced  years.  The  great  majority  of  re- 
ported senile  cases,  however,  are  instances  of  motor  disturbance  symp- 
tomatic of  organic  brain  lesions.  It  is  somewhat  more  common  in  un- 
hygienic and  cramped  conditions  of  life,  and  hence  in  urban  communi- 
ties, but  spares  no  social  grade  or  locality.  Chorea  is  extremely  rare  in 
'On  "Chorea,"  Philadelphia,  1894. 
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the  dark-skinned  races  on  this  continent.  Negroes  and  Indians  of  full 
blood  are  very  seldom  alFected.  The  seasonal  relations  of  the  disease 
are  most  interesting.  According  to  Lewis,  the  frequency  of  chorea 
reaches  its  lowest  curve  in  November,  but  rises  rapidly  in  December, 
remains  stationary  in  January  and  February,  mounts  still  higher — to 
its  acme — in  March,  falls  in  April,  again  rises  in  May,  and  then  gradu- 
ally declines  to  its  November  starting-point.  This  trace  corresponds 
■with  that  of  rheumatism,  the  general  amount  of  sickness,  and  climatic 
vicissitudes.  The  neurotic  make-up  plays  a  distinct  predisposing 
role,  so  that  we  learn  to  expect  a  history  of  various  neuroses  and  psy- 
cho.ses  in  the  fiimily,  and  of  "nervousness"  in  the  patient.  Choreics 
commonly  show  some  of  the  so-called  stigmata  of  degeneracy  and  often 
give  a  history  of  pavor  noctnrnus,  enuresis,  infantile  convulsions,  febrile 
deliriums,  impressionability,  and  mental  jirecocitv.  It  is  not  rare  to 
find  that  the  mother  has  had  chorea. 

Inciting  Causes. — Fright,  wore}/,  especially  at  school  ;  mental  .^^hock  and 
strain  generally,  and  overdwli/  particularly,  are  frequently  alleged  in- 
citing causes,  but  on  close  analysis  usually  retain  but  little  significance. 
Very  fre<jueiitly  the  early  mental  and  even  motor  syuij)tonis  of  the 
disease  and  of  rheumatism  will  be  found  to  have  antedated  the  psychic 
trauma  that  precipit;ited  the  choreic  storm.  Imitation  plays  a  most  in- 
significant, if  not  entirely  negative,  role.  A  case  of  true  chorea  in  a 
school  or  home  for  children  may,  however,  start  an  ejiidemic  of  hys- 
terical St.  Vitus'  dance,  or  of  iiysterical  rhythmic  s])a.--uis.  Ilvsteria 
may,  indeed,  ape  chorea  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  they  may  be  associated. 
Trawnudism  can  not  be  dissociated  from  mental  shock,  and  parents 
always  assiduously  seek  for  some  such  incident  and  cause.  Its  real 
value  as  an  etiological  factor  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  scenic  flight, 
and  often  the  particular  iujuiy  is  but  one  of  the  insignifieant  mishaps 
of  every-day  life  in  childhood.  Itejle.r  irritation,  j)roniiueiitly  urged  by 
the  older  writers,  arising  from  the  intestines,  and  particularly  from 
worms,  is  seldom  found,  but  should  not  be  overlooked.  Diseased  con- 
ditions in  the  nasopharynx  are  more  likely  to  induce  tics  than  chorea, 
and  die  same  may  be  said  of  eye-strain,  the  fetich  of  some  recent 
writers.  Tonsillar  and  adenoid  disease,  however,  is  on  a  closely  related 
footing  with  both  chorea  and  rheumatism.  If  the  ocular  apparatus  is 
imbalaneed  or  refractive  errors  are  found,  they  should  be  relieved  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  It  is  not  imreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  del- 
eterious influence  may  protract  the  nervous  manifestations  of  chorea, 
or  may  predispose  to  it  by  lowering  the  general  tone.  Preqnancij  appears 
capable  of  causing  a  recurrence  of  chorea  or  of  favoring  its  development 
and  modifxing  its  course.  The  chorea  of  pregnancy  furnishes  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  disease,  and  accounts  in  part  for  the  larger  proportion 
of  female  cases  in  adult  years.  As  strongly  urged  by  Tourette,  many 
such  cases  are  purely  hysterical,  though  commonly  considered  choreic. 
Chorea  is  sometimes  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  infectious  diseases 
of  childhood,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  given  the  fact  that  chorea 
is  especially  a  malady  of  early  life.  The  relationship  is  mainly  one  of 
coincidence.  They  may,  however,  modify  the  chorea.  Occurring  during 
its  early  period,  they  tend  to  intensify  it,  but  if  it  be  on  the  wane,  they 
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seem  not  rarely  to  hasten  its  regression.  The  favorable  influence,  if 
it  exists,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  forced  rest  they  necessitate, 
and  we  are  to  see  that  rest  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chorea.  Anemia  and  inalnutritioii  sometimes  precede  chorea, 
and  may  furnish  a  certain  liability  to  its  invasion,  but  usually  they 
follo^v  its  development  and  are  symptomatic  of  it. 

Rheumatism  [Cardiopathy,  Artlu-itUj. — Tlie  questions  arising  re- 
garding the  relations  existing  between  rheumatism  and  oliorea  are 
interesting  and  practically  important.  In  order  to  start  aright,  it  sIkiuUI 
be  stated  that  rheumatism  is  here  meant  to  broadly  signify  tlie  acute 
manifestations  of  an  infectious  process  that  is  marked  by  inflanniiatory 
disturbance  of  articular,  serous,  and  endocardial  surfaces.  This  is  ]>re- 
sumably  a  hcten)[>athic  disorder,  but  in  most  instances  due  to  the 
activity  of  an  unknown  specific  micro-organism  ;  unless  we  accept  as 
such  the  streptococcus  isolated  by  Triboulet,  Wasserman,  Pain  and 
Poynton,  and  Benton  and  Walker,  or  consider  it  some  modification  or 
variant  of  the  ordinary  streptococcus,  according  to  Rosenow.  It  has 
long  been  observed  that  acute  rheumatism  and  cardiac  lesions  may 
precede,  attend,  or  follow  chorea.  Different  obser\ers  find  such  rela- 
tion in  widely  varying  ratio.  One  sees  rheumatism  in  "growing  pains"; 
another  requires  that  all  the  articular  manifestations  should  be  present 
to  justify  its  recognition.  The  most  reliable  statistics  give  a  rheumatic 
association  in  about  20  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Thus,  Osier,  21  per  cent, 
and  18.24  per  cent,  in  two  series;  Townsend,  21;  Crandall,  54;  Starr, 
18;  the  British  Collective  Investigation,  22  per  cent.  Usually  the  arthri- 
tis precedes  the  chorea,  rarely  it  follows,  and  exceptionally  it  develops 
during  the  progress  of  the  motor  disturbance.  If  the  milder  manifesta- 
tions of  rheumatism  are  acceptefl  in  this  connection  and  allowances 
made  for  the  unrecognized  cases,  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  chorea  in  one-half  of  all  cases.  Fatal  cases  of  chorea  almost 
invariably  show  endocardial  vegetations  which  differ  in  no  particular 
from  those  due  to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  yet  such  cases  give  a  rheu- 
matic history  in  only  about  25  per  cent. 

Pathogenesis. — ^It  is  needless  t(j  even  enumerate  all  the  theories 
that  liave  been  advanced  regarding  the  nature  of  chorea.  Those  now 
advocated  may  l)e  divided  into  the  neurotic,  the  infectious,  and  the 
rheumatic  theories.  (Irautiug  that  acute  rheumatism  is  an  infectious 
disease,  the  third  division  is  embraced  in  the  second.  The  neurotic 
theory  is  based  largely  upon  the  appearance  of  the  disease  during  the 
years  of  active  growth,  the  common  neurotic  peculiarities  and  antecedents 
of  the  patients,  the  incitement  by  mental  shocks,  tiie  ])svchical  symptoms, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  disorders,  which  embrace  motor,  reflex, 
and  sensory  troubles.  Even  the  arthritis  has  been  referred  to  a  nervous 
source.  Charcot  said  it  was  the  old  (|uestion  of  arthritism  in  combina- 
tion with  nervous  diseases.  Joffroy  denominates  chorea  a  cerebro- 
spinal neurosis  of  the  period  of  growth. 

The  theory  of  infection  rests  upon  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  and 
season;  the  association  of  chorea  with  other  infections,  its  intimate  rela- 
tion with  rheumatism:  the  infectious  asj^ects  of  fatal  cases  clinically,  and 
the  presence  of  endocarditis  at  practically  every  autopsy,  often  accom- 
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panied  by  pericarditis,  ])Ieiirisy,  parotitis,  abscess  formation,  and  other 
septic  processes.  Finally,  there  are  those  who,  following  Kirkes,  Roger, 
and  others,  see  in  chorea  only  a  manifestation  of  rheumatism.  This 
theory  of  identity  is  maintained  by  Churton.'  He  says:  "The 
postulated  toxin  (.x)  being  accepted  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
causation  of  rheumatism,  dej^ressing  conditions  (y)  determine  the 
first  position  or  locus  (z)  of  the  disorder.  ...  If  (y)  is  a  fright, 
.shock,  or  intense  excitement,  (z)  will  be  the  nervous  system  ;  in  the 
developing  brain  of  a  child  the  result  is  usually  eiiorca  ;  in  adults  it  may 
be  delirium  or  coma,  perhaps  livjX'rpyrcxia.  .  .  .  Wetting  of  the 
feet  always  causes  artin-itis  first  in  the  lower  extremities  ;  of  shoulders, 
in  the  upper  extremities."  The  embolic  theory  of  Kirkes,  upheld  by 
the  experiments  of  Money,  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  endocar- 
ditis always  preceded  chorea,  which  can  not  be  maintained. 

As  to  the  precise  Incafion  of  the  disease  in  the  nervous  system,  the 
mental  symptoms,  frequent  monoplegic  or  unilateral  distribution  of  the 
chorea,  and  the  jiractical  exemption  of  the  trophic  functions  of  the  lower 
motor  neuron,  with  al)sence  of  sensory  disturliauce,  ])oint  to  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex. Wood,  from  experiments  and  investigation?^  in  eaniur  chorea,  located 
the  disturbance  in  tiie  spinal  gray,  but  this  disease  is  not  identical  with 
human  chorea. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  the  sjurific  microbr  in  chorea,  nothing  defi- 
nite can  now  l)c  otfert'd.  In  1S!)1  Rianese '^  cultivated  a  rod-sha])ed 
)uicrol)e  from-tlie  cord  and  l)rain  of  a  fatal  case  of  chorea,  which,  in- 
jected into  animals,  produced  apathy,  tiien  tremor,  then  convul-ive  move- 
ments, and,  finally,  death.  iVutopsical  search  in  these  aninuils  detected 
this  bacillus  exclusively  in  the  nervous  apparatus.  This  finding  has  not 
been  confirmed.  Dana  ^  has  found  a  di]>liicoecus  in  the  meninges  of  a 
fatal  (^ase,  but  iis  subacute  le]itonu'ningitis  was  present,  it  was  possibly 
or  probably  the  specific  micrococcus  of  that  disease.  Various  strepto- 
cocci have  al.so  been  noted.  Westphal,  Wassernian,  and  Malkoff  * 
isolated  from  tlic  lilood,  brain,  and  cardiac  vcgi'tation  ol"  a  fatal  case  of 
chorea  a  micrococcus  which  jiroduccd  arthritis  in  animals.  Roscnow, 
already  mentioned,  leans  to  the  oj)inion  tliat  a  variation  of  streptococcus 
is  the  essential  organism. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  chorea  is  seldom  fatal,  tlic  po-t-niortcm 
changes  found  in  the  extraordinarily  severe  eases  that  result  in  death 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  fairly  re])resent  the  anatoniv  of  the  disease. 
Even  in  such  cases  there  are  no  uniform  or  characteristic  changes.  In 
the  hniin  and  y])inrt/  cord  intense  hyperemia,  peri-arterial  exudations, 
minute  hemorrhages,  softened  spots,  and  occasional  emboli  have  been 
noted,  especially  in  tlic  deeper  portions  of  the  motor  tracts  in  and  aliout 
the  basal  ganglia.  The  choral  corjmxc/ex,  first  descril)ed  1)V  Eliseher 
and  often  found  by  others,  are  equally  developed  in  various  infections, 
as  i)roved  by  Manasse,  who  found  them  in  twenty  auto])sies  upon  septic 
subjects,  an;l  was  able  to  produce  them  in  dogs  by  putrescent  intra- 
venous injections.  They  are  hyaline  in  chemical  reaction,  develop  in 
and  around  the  arterioles  antl  in  the  perivascular  spaces  throughout  the 
brain  and  cord,  and  furnish  another  argument  for  the  infectious  char- 

'  "British  M(m1.  Jour.,"  Sept.  19,  1S96.  '  "La  Rifornia  Mnl."  .Julv  U,  1S91. 
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acter  of  chorea.  Turner  i  describes  swellings  and  opacities  in  the  corti- 
cal pyramidal  cells.  One  of  his  five  cases  had  puerperal  sepsis  and  two 
albuminuria,  both  of  which  might  account  for  the  cellular  changes. 
The  two  remaining  cases,  if  identical,  may  be  taken  as  sliowing  changes 
of  a  septic  or  infectious  nature.  The  htrni  is  more  often  diseased  in  the 
fatal  cases  of  chorea  than  in  any  other  malady  whatsoever.  Osier,  in 
the  73  cases  collected  by  him,  finds  cardiac  lesions  recorded  in  over  90 
per  cent.,  consisting  of  recent  endocarditis,  62  cases,  with  pericarditis 
19  times;  pericarditis  alone  in  2  cases;  chronic  mitral  endocarditis 
twice,  and  fatty  iieart  once.  The  ordinary  endocartlial  apjiearance  is 
a  row  of  papular  granulations  at  the  mitral  orifice.  All  varieties 
of  incidental  and  accidental  septic  conditions  are  reported  in  the 
literature.  Staphylococcus  aureus  and  pyogenes  have  been  noted  by 
Guizetti,  staphylococcus  aureus  and  strejrtococcns  by  Keichardt.  Pre- 
oprajensky  ^  claims  to  have  found  streptococci  in  the  blood  in  two 
cases,  both  of  which  were  benefited  by  the  use  of  antistrcptococcus 
serum.  Benton  and  Walker  ^  claim  to  have  found  a  specific  streptococ- 
cus in  chorea  and  acute  riieumatism  reacting  in  certain  respects  differ- 
ently from  the  streptococcus  of  human  septicemia. 

Symptoms. — Chorea  is  commonly  of  insidious  onset,  but  its  motor 
symptoms  may  a])]iear  abruptly — that  is,  within  a  few  hours  or  days  after 
a  fright  or  other  mental  disturbance.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
parents  can  easily  recall  that  i'nr  a  pt'riod  of  days  <ir  weeks  before  motor 
disturbance  attracted  their  attention  the  child  had  been  ^«'<(i/.s7(,  obsti- 
nate, apprehensive,  easily  displeased,  and  less  companionable  with 
its  ]ilaymatcs.  Pervcrseness  and  moral  obliipiities  sometimes  ap])ear. 
Very  commonly  the  ■•ilcep  has  been  disturbed  and  broken  by  distressing 
dreams  or  actual  nocturnal  pavor.  More  often  there  is  mere  restless- 
ness and  <lifiiculty  in  getting  to  sleep.  T'lis  prodroinic  period  should  be 
carefully  investigated,  as  it  is  likely  to  give  valuable  warning  in  case  of 
recurrent  attacks.  At  school  the  child  bec(^mes  inattentive  and  forget- 
ful, ami  finds  increasing  difficulty  with  its  studies.  If  reprimanded, 
there  is  undue  depression  or  unusual  emotion  or  caprieiousness.  Tiie 
inability  to  study,  due  to  the  lack  of  mental  concentration,  leads  too 
often  to  the  supposition  of  overstudy  ;  but  it  is  particularly  among  the 
bright,  precocious,  and  easily  stimulated  school-children  that  chorea  is 
likely  to  appear.  These  are  exactly  the  children  wliose  mental  develop- 
ment should  be  retarded,  and  it  is  among  these  that  forcing  methods 
in  seh(jol-w<^rk  are  most  baneful. 

After  a  widely  varying  period  the  motor  choreic  features  appear. 
These  at  first  consist  ordinarily  of  sudden,  unwilled,  slight  movements 
or  unexpected  relaxation  of  muscular  contraction.  The  child  appears 
maladroit,  upsets  its  cuj),  drops  articles  from  its  hands,  and  lays  itself 
liable  to  admonition,  and,  unfortunately,  in  some  instances,  to  chastise- 
ment, which  may  bring  down  the  choreic  storm  in  a  burst  of  motor 
twitchings,  grimacings,  and  spasmodic  disturljance.  Lacking  cause  of 
sudden  exacerbation,  the  movements  gradually  Ijecome  more  pronounced 

'  "Path.  Soc.  Trans.,"  1892,  vol.  xliii.  ^  "La  Sem.  Med.,"  Dec.  10,  1902. 
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and  bizarre.     There  is  often  complaint  of  fatic/ue,  pains  in  the  Hmbs  or 
joints,  and  frequently  lo.ss  of  appetite  and  constipation  are  early  noted. 

Motor  Features. — The  choreic  movements  ordinarily  begin  in  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  and  forearm,  but  the  face  is  soon,  sometimes  fir.st, 
affected,  and  then  tlie  lower  extremities,  shoulders,  and  trunk,  in  varying 
order.  Occasi(jnally,  the  chorea  is  confined  to  a  single  extremity  or  to 
one  side  of  tiie  body,  or,  beginning  on  one  side,  may  invade  the  other, 
subsiding  or  persisting  in  the  original  territory.  Commonly,  both  sides 
are  not  equally  involved.  As  a  rule,  the  affected  mu.scles  show  three 
important  functional  modifications  :  (1)  Unwilled  but  conscious  twitch- 
ings  or  spasm ;  (2)  inability  to  maintain  steady  contraction,  and  (3)  loss 
of  power.  The  choreic  nKjvements  vary  not  only  in  distribution,  but  in 
intensity  at  different  times  and  in  different  cases.  We  may  fir.st  consider 
a  case  of  average  severity.  The  spontaneous  actions  may  be  described 
as  disordered,  irregular,  arrhythmic,  of  considerable  amplitude,  and  of  a 
rapidity  between  tics  and  athetosis.  They  cease  during  sleep,  th(»ugh 
there  may  be  great  restlessness.  They  may  even  prevent  sleep.  They 
can  be  slightly  controlled  during  the  execution  of  voluntary'  move- 
ments, but  are  excited  and  exaggerated  l)y  embarra,— ;nient  and  any 
emotional  excitement.  Mitciiell  and  Khein  ^  define  several  varieties  of 
choreic  cases  depending  upon  motor  peculiarities:  "  (1)  Cases  which 
show,  at  some  stage  or  throughout  the  attack,  an  ab.sence  of  movements 
during  rest.  (2)  Cases  with  continuous  movements  during  rest,  but 
increased  by  intentional  effort.  (.">)  Cases  with  severe  choreic  move- 
ments, entirely  di.sappearing  during  muscular  acts.  (4)  Cases  in  which 
the  movements  are  unaltered  by  muscular  efforts.  (5)  Cases  presenting 
several  of  these  phases  at  different  times."  In  the  fave  they  usually 
cause  bilateral  grimacing,  especially  affecting  the  lips  and  nose,  less 
frequently  invailing  the  muscles  of  the  brow  and  eyelids.  The  lips 
may  be  quickly  pursed  up  or  retracted,  the  tongue  protrutled  and  re- 
tracted, tile  teetii  snajiped  together.  In  this  way  .s]>eech  is  impaired  and 
becomes  halting  or  explosive,  due  entirely  to  faults  of  artieuhition,  as 
the  laryn.x  is  practically  never  involved.  Siai/loirin;/  is  sometimes 
difficult,  mainly,  however,  on  account  of  the  choreic  movements  of  the 
lips,  cheeks,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  tongue  is  usually  affected  very 
earlv,  and  in  perha|)s  the  majority  of  ca.ses  the  choreic  movements  jier- 
sist  in  this  organ  after  tiiey  liave  elsewhere  disappeared.  Ordinarily, 
if  the  ])atient  is  asked  to  sliow  liis  tongue  the  chorea  is  at  once  provoked 
in  the  facial  nuiscles,  but  the  tongue,  too,  is  animated  by  involuntary 
writhin^-s  that  ap]>ear,  subside,  reappear,  and  usually  end  in  its  sudden 
retraction  and  tlie  quick  closing  of  tiie  moutli.  In  very  exceptional 
cases  the  oeidar  innscks  are  implicated,  causing  momentary  diplopia, 
and  movements  in  the  iris  have  been  seen  attending  momentary  eon- 
fusion  of  vision.  Sluggishness  of  jiupillary  contraction  to  light  is  not 
uncommon,  and  a  few  eases  of  retinal  embolism  are  recorded.' 

In  the  upper  cxfreniitics  the  choreic  twitching  is  most  and  first  devel- 
oped in  the  fingers,  which  move  individually  or  togetlier,  separate  and 
cIo.se,  extend  or  fiex,  with  more  or  less  di-sorder.      Pronation  and  supina- 
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tion  are  more  common  than  wrist  mo\ements,  antl  tlie  shoulders  are 
more  affected  than  the  elbows.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  siirugging  of  one 
vv  both  shouklers  does  not  take  place,  ^^"llen  the  chorea  is  well  marked, 
objects  are  grasped  with  diiiicnlty.  Tiie  hand  approaches  them  by  zig- 
zags and  suddenly  swoops  down  upon  them.  Finally,  prehension  may 
be  impossible,  and  the  patients  can  no  longer  feed  tliemselves,  or  spill 
everything  thcv  attempt  to  carry  to  the  mouth.  The  lawcr  cxtronHics 
are  usuallv  less  affected,  luit,  as  in  tiie  upper  members,  the  digits  show 
the  mo.st  disturbance,  flexing,  extending,  or  separating  in  disorder.  Tiie 
big  toe  and  the  thumb  are  most  active,  as  a  rule.  Tiie  station  is  rendered 
unsteady,  sometimes  uncertain,  and  rarely  impossible,  by  the  movements 
of  the  legs  and  feet.  In  walking  the  c/u it  is  often  peculiarly  disturbed. 
The  steps  are  unequal  in  length  and  irregular  in  rhythm.  The  feet  may 
be  jerked  from  the  direct  line  of  advance,  raised  too  high,  or  brought 
down  too  vigorously,  but  never  rhythmically.  The  knees  are  not  always 
firmly  supjiorted,  so  that  altogether  there  is  sometimes  ])resented  a  jiccu- 
liar  resemblance  to  the  many-ji>inted  action  of  marionettes  danced  on 
a  string,  which,  taken  with  the  grimaces  and  with  the  contortions  of  the 
hands,  recalls  the  clownishness  Sydenham  so  graphically  described. 
The  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck  do  not  escape,  and  may  cause  nod- 
dings  and  bendings  that  are  often  most  apparent  when  the  patient  is 
seated.  The  didplirnijni  and  the  tliontcic  musclcn  are  comnK)nly  invaded, 
causing  irregularity  of  rcKjtiriition.  and  sometimes  sjuimiwdic  7ioiseti,  or 
there  may  be  peculiar  involuntary  clucking  or  swallowing  sounds. 
Graves  ^  has  made  a  jiainstaking  study  of  these  respiratory  irregulari- 
ties which,  by  suitable  self- registering  apparatus,  he  finds  practically 
always  present,  even  in  the  very  mild  cases,  and,  wliat  is  a  matter  of 
more  importance,  that  they  persist  long  after  the  more  noticeable  symp- 
toms di^ajipear.  In  this  way  many  recurrences  are  shown  to  be  merely 
rela])ses  of  the  original  attack.  The  choreic  movements  may  be  so 
continuous  and  severe  as  to  ])reveut  slecji,  to  confine  the  ])atient  to  bed, 
and  to  cause  innumerable  bruises  and  excoriations  by  friction  or  by 
rough  contact  with  hard  substances,  such  as  the  walls  and  furniture. 

If  the  patient  is  directed  t(j  grasp  the  physician's  hand  and  hold 
firmly,  iaiqi(i(/lfiis  in  pn  ski  ire  will  at  once  \h:  observed.  Relaxation  or 
sudden  increase  of  muscular  tension,  or  both,  are  noticed.  Of  still 
greater  importance  is  a  losti  of  inaacalur  power,  which  is  practically  always 
present  iii  muscles  affected  by  chorea,  as  can  be  clearly  siiown  in  the 
unilateral  cases.  This  may  reach  a  loss  of  fifty  or  seventy  per  cent.,  and 
iii  the  paralytic  form  of  chorea  it  constitutes  the  major  motor  difficulty. 
The  paretic  feature  of  chorea  explains  the  ready  fatigue  and  accentuates 
the  need  of  rest  in  the  management  of  the  disorder.  Russel  '  notes 
that  the  handwriting  may  be  (1)  merely  choreic,  (2)  may  be  veiy  good 
even  when  choreic  disturbance  is  well  marked,  (.3)  may  be  almost  im- 
possible though  choreic  movements  are  extremely  slight,  (4)  may  l)e 
entirely  unintelligible  though  control  of  the  pen  is  good,  and  (5)  may 
present  pure  luotor  agraphia. 

The  sphincters  are  never  affected  except  in  the  last  stages  of  the  fatal 
cases.  Objectively,  sensibility  is  normal,  as  a  rule,  and  any  considerable 
1  "Jour.  A.  M.  A.,"  Jan.  30,  190U.  =  "Lancet,"  April  1,  1899. 
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anesthesia  or  dysesthesia  should  cause  a  suspicion  of  hysteria.  Triljoulet 
laid  inucli  importance  on  sensitive  spots  beside  the  spinal  processes  of 
the  vertehne  and  over  the  intercostal  nerves,  but  they  are  inconstant. 
The  elf'ctric  cvcitahifiti/  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  is  sometimes  increased, 
and  the  anodal  closing  contraction  may  equal  the  similar  cathodal  re- 
sponse. General  /o.s'v  of  -flfxh  is  common,  but  localized  muscular  atrophtf 
is  very  sel<lom  found.  Siiaw'  calls  attention  to  a  jerky  response  upon 
eliciting  the  knee  phenomenon,  otherwise  the  reflexes  are  unaffected. 

Mental  Disturbances. — Aside  from  the  temperamental,  moral,  and 
affective  changes  soconniion  in  the  prodromal  stages,  and  which  may  jier- 
sist  throughout  tiie  attack,  (jtlier  mental  disturbances  may  rarely  occur. 
Tiie  former  are,  in  a  sense,  jH'oper  to  chorea,  and  with  the  myasthenia 
may  cause  a  marked  change  in  the  fades,  which  jtreseuts  an  inane  and 
stupid  appearance,  often  at  great  variance  with  the  noi'mal  attributes  of 
the  child.  Some  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  facial  nnis- 
clcs,  but  mainly  it  is  consistent  with  the  helx'tudc,  irritability,  and 
weakened  mentality  in  such  cases.  tTal/ucinationx  of  sigiit  are  fri'ipuntly, 
and  of  the  other  senses  rarely,  noted.  They  usually  appear  toward  or 
during  tiie  night.  In  the  grave  cases,  when  the  dioiric  ■•<tiifiix  is  produced, 
the  t('m))eraturc  elevated,  and  the  nui.-cular  activity  at  its  height,  iJcHrhim, 
commonly  of  a  hallucinatory  character,  is  often  present.  Occasionally, 
psychoses  of  various  forms  are  encountered — the  concomitant  manifesta- 
tions of  degeneracy  and  toxicity. 

Cardiac  Disorders. — Tn  chorea  the  heart  frei|nently  presents  clinical 
sym|)toms,  and  ap^iarently  is  nnicli  oftcner  involved  than  auscultation 
indicates.  This  is  shown  by  the  consiilerable  percentage  of  cardiac 
lesions  in  fatal  cases  without  cardiac  symptoms,  and  the  astonisjiing 
number  of  cases  of  chorea  which  show  organic  heart-lesions  upon 
examination  years  after  the  chorea  has  disappeared.  During  chorea 
heart-murmurs  are  ]>resent  in  about  one-third  of  the  cases,  and  are  func- 
tional or  organic.  In  addition,  there  are  disturbances  of  rhythm,  rapid 
action,  and  pain.  (Jaldi*  calls  particular  attention  to  the  variability  of 
the  cardiac  diameters  durintr  chorea  and  their  wide  and  rapid  cliauires 
under  insigniticant  causes. 

FiinctioiKi/  iiKiriniirs  are  must  conunoiily  heard  at  the  !)a-e  and  to  the 
lefl  of  the  stermun,  with  the  systole  u-iially  nio-t  intense  over  the  pul- 
monarv  valves,  and  often  attended  by  rapid  heart-action.  Anemic 
murnuirs  over  the  tricuspids  pro[)agated  into  the  neck  are  not  infre- 
quent, and  are  often  associated  M'ith  an  increased  area  of  cardiac 
dullness.  They  may  only  be  noticeable  with  the  patient  in  the  horizontal 
position.  <hr/(nilc  miniiiiir.s  arc  usually  the  result  of  endocarditis,  most 
often  affecting  the  mitral  orifice,  systolic  in  point  of  time,  and  with 
greatest  apical  intensity.  Pdlpitat'iiin  and  cardiac  or  precoi-dial  pain  are, 
on  the  whole,  exceptional.  An  altered  rhj/thin  is  a  very  common  observa- 
tion in  chorea.  This  has  been  attributed  to  chorea  affecting  the  heart- 
muscle,  but  is  more  reasonably  referable  to  functional  disturbance  and 
respiratorv  irregularities,  which  are  very  fre([uent  in  this  disease.  Very 
often  the  frequcncv  of  the  heart-beats  is  the  same  in  both  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  positions.    A  rapid  heart  sometimes  persists  after  the  attack. 
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Ordinarily,  the  endocarditis  develops  during  the  evolution  of  the  chorea, 
and  is  sometimes  attended  bv  joint  symptoms.  Organic  heart  disease 
seems  to  be  most  frecjuent  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  but  this  corre- 
sponds to  the  period  of  the  greatest  frequency  of  chorea.  The  customary 
post-mortem  findings  have  been  already  noted.  Of  equal  or  greater 
importance  are  the  postchoreic  observations.  Thus,  INIackenzie  found 
66.6  per  cent,  of  thirtv-one  cases  of  chorea  examined  from  one  to  five 
years  after  the  attack  marked  by  organic  cardiac  lesions.  Osier,  in  a 
more  extended  and  very  closely  scrutinized  series,  found  51^  per  cent, 
of  postchoreic  cardiopaths.  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  long- 
recognized  fact  of  an  increasing  jiroportion  of  cardiac  diseases  in  the 
subjects  of  repeated  attacks  of  chorea.  The  jiractical  deduction  points 
the  need  of  systematically  watching  the  heart  throughout  the  course  of, 
and  for  a  long  time  subsequent  to,  the  attack  of  chorea. 

The  general  state  in  chorea  is  commonly  reduced.  Often,  but 
by  no  means  always,  there  is  some  degree  of  physical  depression  pre- 
vious to  the  onset.  Anemia,  loss  of  appetite,  gastric  indigestion,  slug- 
gishness of  the  bowels,  and  dryness  of  the  skin  are  usually  developed 
early  in  the  choreic  attack,  and  are  sometimes  induced  or  increased  by 
the  injudicious  use  of  arsenic.  Ordinarily,  chorea  is  afebrile.  In  the 
choreic  status  and  in  cases  of  mixed  infection  or  concomitant  sepsis, 
the  temperature  rises  and  is  proportionate  to  its  cause. 

Course. — The  course  of  chorea,  whether  of  insidious  or  of  abrupt 
onset,  is  usiudly  marked  by  exttccrbatimifi  and  remLsnionn  of  the  peculiar 
movements.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  after  reaching  various  grades  of 
severity,  the  chorea  f/raihid/li/  declines,  leaving  the  lower  extremities,  the 
upper  extremities,  the  trunk,  the  face,  and  the  tongue,  usually  in  the 
order  mentioned.  At  a  time  when  the  movements  no  longer  occur 
spontaneously  they  may  still  be  provoked  in  the  face,  and  especially  in 
the  tongue,  by  directing  it  to  be  vigorously  ])rotruded.  The  average 
duration  of  the  disease  is  from  six  weeks  to  four  months,  but  cases  lasting 
two  weeks  or  less  and  others  lasting  six  to  eighteen  months  are  not  very 
rare.  The  common  ter-mination  of  chorea  is  in  complete  recovery,  though 
death  occurs  in  rare  instances.  A  fatal  termination  results  in  the  very 
severe  cases  in  which  the  choreic  status  exhausts  the  patient,  or  more 
frequently  from  complications,  es])ecially  on  the  part  of  the  heart.  Cere- 
bral hemorrhage  and  softening  and  concurrent  infections  may  lead  to  a 
fatal  termination.  In  other  and  also  very  exceptional  cases  the  chorea 
becomes  chronic.     It  may  also  be  followed  by  a  habit  spasm  or  tic. 

Recurrence  in  chorea  is  so  common  that  it  is  always  to  be  expected, 
and  occurs  in  over  one-third  of  all  cases.  Up  to  the  diird  attack  both 
sexes  show  their  usual  relative  susceptibility,  but  beyond  that  number 
the  proportion  of  girls  and  women  rapidly  advances  in  the  lists.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  male  presenting  more  than  3  attacks,  but  10,  12,  and 
more  attacks  in  females  are  not  very  rare.  Some  patients  present 
chorea  every  spring  for  several  years.  As  a  rule,  succeeding  attacks 
grow  progressively  shorter.  See  gives  the  average  duration  as  139,  80, 
and  55  days  in  the  first  three  attacks,  respectively.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
that  some  of  the  alleged  repeated  attacks  are  sucli  in  fact.  In  many 
instances  a  close  examination  of  the  patient  in  the  interval  will  enaljle 
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the  observer  to  evoke  choreic  traces  in  the  face,  tongue,  and  extremi- 
ties, though  parents,  teachers,  and  patients  insist  that  complete  recovery 
has  taken  place.  In  such  instances  a  recurrence,  strictly  speaking,  is 
an  exacerbation.     Choreic  girls  are  also  later  liable  to  gestational  chorea. 

Forms. — Sydenham's  chorea  presents  several  forms  or  modifications 
that  require  individual  mention.  We  may  distinguish  (1)  the  common 
form,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  above  description;  (2)  the  grave 
form,  (3)  the  gestational,  and  (4)  the  paralytic  forms. 

The  grave  form,  chorea  gravis,  is  marked  by  an  intensification  of 
all  the  mcjtor  and  usually  of  the  mental  niauif'estation.s  of  ordiniu-y 
chorea.  It  is  ordinarily  of  acute  and  intense  onset,  or  may  occur  as  a 
sudden  recurrence  or  intense  exacerbation  of  the  common  type.  The 
choreic  movements  are  wide-spread,  continuous,  and  violent.  They  may 
disturb  sleep,  or  prevent  it  altogether.  The  patient  usually  is  unable 
to  stand  or  to  sit  on  a  chair,  and  may  be  so  violently  agitated  as  to  be 
thrown  about  and  off  the  bed.  Swallowing  and  speech  are  interfered 
with  or  rendered  impossible.  Excoriations,  l)ruises,  and  other  injuries 
result.  Infections  may  thus  occur,  inducing  sii])j)iirati<ins  and  erysipelas. 
Fever  arises;  there  is  delirium,  sometimes  of  maniacal  intensity.  Such 
a  continued,  exalted,  intensified,  chorea  has  been  denominated  the  choreic 
status.  The  choreic  state,  thus  constituted,  persists  for  days,  and  finally 
subsides,  death  often  following  coma.  It  differs  only  in  degree  from 
the  milder  attacks,  and  all  gradations  may  be  encountered.  Mental  dis- 
turbance at  intervals,  or  more  or  less  continuous,  may  be  encountered, 
varying  between  mild  momentary  delirium  and  wild  mania.  Delusions 
and  hallucinations  are  not  uncommon  in  this  phase  of  mental  disorder  and 
may  be  presented  side  by  side  with  an  api)earance  f)f  fairly  good  mental 
balance  and  self-control.    The  maniacal  cases  usually  terminate  fatally. 

Tlie  chorea  of  pregnancy,  chorea  gravidarnin,  usually  appears  in  young 
primiparre,  commonly  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  and  is  fre- 
quently preceded  by  a  history  of  chorea  in  earlier  life.  The  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  of  the  common  fi>rm  also  obtain  here,  anil  the  symp- 
tomatology is  much  the  same.  Cardiac  complications  are  the  rule.  The 
motor  agitiition  is  usually  intense,  and  there  is  commonly  involvement 
of  the  pharyngeal  and  respiratory  apparatus,  less  often  of  the  lar^-ngeal 
mechanism.  Abdominal  and  vaginal  palpation  usually  intensify  the 
choreic  troul)le,  and  tiic  fetal  movements  sometimes  have  the  same  result. 
Mental  disturliance  and  atfective  changes  are  nearly  always  present, 
and  tend  to  persist  after  parturition  or  may  only  develop  post  partum. 
Parturition  mav  dituinish,  augment,  or  fail  to  affect  the  chorea,  but,  on 
tile  other  hand,  the  chorea  mav  cause  premature  birth  and  abortion. 
Ordinarily,  chorea,  once  estalilished,  jiersists  until  the  womb  is  evacu- 
ated and  may  continue  during  lactation.  It  is  much  more  serious  than 
the  ordinary  form,  and  terminates  fatally  in  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
all  cases.      In  some  patients  it  recurs  at  each  subsequent  pregnancy. 

Paralytic  chorea,  called  limp  chorea  by  English  writers,  is  probably 
more  frequent  than  reports  would  indicate.  The  paretic  element  in 
chorea  has  been  particularly  insisted  upon.  In  this  tijrm  it  is  the  dom- 
inant condition,  and  the  choreic  movements  are  insignificant.  It  has 
a  predilection  for   young   children,  and  is  most  frequent  at  aljout  six  or 
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seven  years  of  age.  Commonl\",  some  infectious  malady  seems  to  act 
as  a  provokiiiu-  cause  or  euniplication.  The  premonitory  stage  corre- 
s|)ou(ls  to  that  of  the  ordinary  type.  Ordinarily,  the  paresis  appears  early 
and  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by  choreic  twitching-.  \  mono- 
plegic,  hemiplegic,  or  paraplegic  distribution  may  lie  presented,  but 
monoparesis  is  most  comnlon.  The  nuisclcsarc  toneless  and  the  reflexes 
abolished.  There  is,  however,  no  reaction  of  degeneration,  and  the 
outcome  is  usually  complete  recovery  within  a  few  weeks  or  mouths. 
Muscular  atrophy  Mimctimes  is  noti'd.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
cases  brought  under  this  head  really  belong  to  the  neuritides,  or  to 
myelitis,  or  are  combinations  of  these  with  chorea. 

Diagnosis. — The  diairuosis  of  chorea  is  extremclv  simiilc  when  the 
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mi)tiir  sviuptoms  arc  ducc  developed.  Difficulty  arises  usually  thmngh 
mistaking  symptomatic  ehorcoid  movements  iu  other  diseases  for  true 
chorea.  The  escort  of  attending  symptoms  should  differentiate  these 
pscudochorcas.  Here  may  l)e  mentioned  the  rliythmir  freinUhif/x  of 
metallic  and  toxic  ])oisoning,  of  hysteria,  and  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
Friedreich's  ataxia,  atlietonifi,  anil  posthemiplegic  chorea  have  their  cerebral 
signs.  TicJi  are  more  sudden  and  more  completely  expressional  nr 
gesticulatory  iu  character,  showing  their  subconscious,  purposive  basis. 
IJ untinqton  s  chorea  almost  invariably  has  a  familial  history,  comes  on 
after  adult  years,  and  is  attended  by  progressive  dementia.  The 
ini/ocloniu-s  and  the  so-called  electrical  choreas  present  (inly  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  chorea  of  Sydenham.  The  jiremonitory  symptoms 
for  a  given  case  having  been  made  out,  their  reappearance  often  enables 
the  early  diagnosis  of  recurrent  attacks  before  motor  symptoms  attain 
prominence. 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  eases  chorea  may  be  con- 
sidered a  scU'-limiti'd  disease  of  favorable  prognosis.  Complete  recovery 
is  the  rule  in  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  In  proportion  as  puberty 
is  reached  and  adult  years  attained,  the  ])roguosis  becomes  more  guarded 
both  as  to  iunnediate  results  and  tiie  establishment  of  chronicity.  Uecin- 
rent  attacks,  however,  have  a  progressive  tendency  to  earlier  recovery. 
In  a  given  case  the  intensity  of  the  attack,  the  vi(jlence  of  the  choreic 
motions,  their  generalization,  the  evidence  of  degeneracy  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  a  bad  general  physical  state  unfavorably  modify  the  outlook 
for  early  recovery.  The  jiroguosis  is  also  affected  by  the  presence  f)r 
devekipment  of  cardiac  involvement  or  the  apjiearance  of  septic  ])ro- 
cesses  and  high  temperatures.  The  choreic  status  is  of  very  grave 
significance,  and  usually  terminates  in  death.  Chorea  in  pregnancy  also 
furnishes  a  high  mortality  for  the  mother  and  more  often  destroys  the 
fetus. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  chorea  the  constant  evidence  of 
muscidar  weakness  and  mental  enfeeblement  calls  in  decided  tones  for 
rest.  Any  emotional  disturbance  promptly  aggravates  the  choreic 
movements.  The  child  in  ordinary  cases  nuist  be  taken  from  scIkjdI 
and  kept  apart  from  the  romps  and  often  f'njm  the  gii)es  of  its  j)iay- 
mates,  and  for  the  most  part  in  bed.  A  little  chloral  to  induce  sleep, 
and  frequent  sponge-baths,  gentle  massage,  and  pleasant,  (piict  diversion 
will  often,  with  rest,  work  great  imj)rovement  in  a  few  days.      Tunics, 
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especially  iron,  are  usually  indicated,  and  attention  to  the  constipation  is 
always  in  order.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  assimilated, 
and  contain  plenty  of  fat  in  the  form  of  cream  and  butter.  It  should 
be  carefully  controlled,  as  (.'horeics  are  very  prone  t(j  crave  indigestible 
and  objectionable  articles.  The  use  of  drugs  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Arsenic,  once  in  vogue,  is  valuable  as  a  touic  in  small  doses,  but  usually 
harmful  in  large  ones  and  only  rarely  efficacious  against  the  chorea 
when  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit  oi'  toleration.  It  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  sorts  (jf  intestinal  disturl)ance,  and  its  protracted  use  may 
induce  pigmentary  ciianges  in  the  skin  or  cause  a  multiple  peripheral 
neuritis.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  a  short, 
vigorous  course  of  arsenic  reaching  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  Fowler's 
sohitiou,  three  times  daily,  fin-  a  cthild  six  or  seven  years  old,  sometimes 
acts  favorably.  It  may  be  commenced  with  a  single  drop  and  increased 
one  drop  a  dose  until  the  stomach  rebels,  which  is  usually  at  about  twelve 
drops.  It  should  then  be  stojjped  for  a  day  and  renewed  at  the  final 
dose  and  slowly  increased.  It  can  rarely  be  used  more  than  three 
weeivs  at  a  time  with  advantage.  Tlie  use  of  (jiiinin  in  large  doses,  as 
suggested  bv  Wood,  has  in  a  series  of  cases  in  tiie  writer's  clinic  I'ailcil 
to  prove  of  any  value. 

In  the  severe  cases  absolute  quiet  and  rest  in  bid  or  in  a  j)added 
corner  on  the  floor  is  required.  Food  must  sometimes  i)e  given  by  the 
nasal  or  rectal  tube  and  (^iiloral  must  lie  used  freely,  associated  with 
bromid  if  there  is  much  di'liriuni.  Even  m<>r])iiin  may  be  recjuired, 
and  strychnin  to  maintain  the  heart.  Sulphonal,  trional,  exalgin,  and 
antipvrin  have  given  help  in  some  such  cases.  Small  doses  of  aj)omorpliin 
from  the  one  two-iumdi'edth  to  the  oiu'-twentietii  by  mouth  or  hypoder- 
matic method,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  tiie  case  and  tlie  age  of 
the  patient,  have  been  strongly  recommended. '^  Hot  Itaths  and  cold 
packs  often  are  of  distinct  service.  The  conservation  of  strengtii  and 
tiie  support  of  the  physical  forces  require  most  careful  thought. 

In  the  chorea  of  prei/ndncii  it  is  seldom  needful  to  terminate  gestaticm, 
but  if  the  motor  storm  is  very  vioh'Ut  and  the  mental  features  pro- 
nounced, or  the  physical  state  low,  it  may  be  indicated,  especially  as 
amelioration  sometimes  follows  spontaneous  abortion  or  delivery  at 
term.  Marinesco^  recommends  the  intras])inal  injection  of  from  'i  to  5 
e.c.  of  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  ujagnesium  sulphate  in  very  severe 
and  even  in  the  j)regnaucy  cases  of  chorea,  to  control  tiie  choreic  motil- 
ity.    An  autistreptococcus  serum  therapy  has  also  found  advocates.' 

Complicdtions,  .such  as  pidegmous,  joint  disease,  and  cardiac  involve- 
ment, must  be  met  on  their  indications.  Jicciirrcnrcs  should  ijc  anticipated 
and  the  parents  should  be  taught  the  significance  of  sleeplessness,  irri- 
tal)ility,  fidgetiness,  capriciousness  of  conduct  and  appetite,  and  at  once 
resume  proper  treatment.  In  girls  this  is  particularly  needed.  In  the 
pubescent  period  and  later  gestational  experience,  watchfulness  should 
be  exercised  to  maintain  both  the  general  health  and  the  bod^-weight  at 
a  proper  level. 

'  TuU,  "X.  V.  Mofl.  Jour.,"  March  14,  180.5. 

2  "Scm.  mcd.,"  1908.  ^  Ma^T,  "^^■ien.  med.  Woch.,"  1909. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•  MOTOR  NEUROSES. 

The  neuroses  brought  under  the  aboA-e  heading  have,  in  common,  a 
preponderance  of  motor  symptoms.  Their  grouping  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary and  one  of  convenience. 

HUNTINGTON'S  DISEASE. 

In  1S72  Huntington  called  marked  attention  to  a  number  of  families 
living  in  southeastern  New  York,  who  had  f(ir  many  years  been  under 
the  continuous  observation  of  his  lather  and  grandfather,  both  medical 
men.  The.se  people  were  afflicted  with  a  family  disease  locally  known 
as  "megrims"  or  "  megrums,"  and,  owing  to  their  peculiar  motor  diffi- 
culties, the  patients  were  commonly  called  "shakers."  The  disea.^e  has 
been  recognized  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  variously  denomi- 
nated Hiintiiif/ton's  choira,  chorea  of  the  ayal,  Jainily  chorea,  adult  heredi- 
tary chorea,  chronic  chorea,  and  chronic  progressive  chorea.  As  early  as 
1850  See  and  Sanders  described  the  condition  under  the  name  of  chronic 
progressive  chorea.^  As  it  has  no  well-founded  relation  to  Sydenham's 
chorea,  the  term  Iluutington's  disease  is  here  adopted  as  open  to  the 
least  objection.  The  disorder  presents  an  insidious  onset  in  adult  life, 
a  marked  hereditary  character,  and  a  well-defined  tendency  to  mental 
deterioration  and  dementia. 

Etiology. — The  salient  etiological  feature  of  Huntington's  disease 
is  its  heredifi/.  It  has  Ijcen  traced  through  five  generations,  and  in  a 
given  family  marks  more  victims  than  any  other  faniiliai  disorder, 
sometimes  affecting  as  many  as  half  of  the  entire  number.  It  is  trans- 
mitted about  equally  by  males  and  females.  In  Huntington's  series  of 
cases  it  presented  the  peculiarity  of  never  reappearing  after  once  the 
hereditary  chain  was  broken.  Oppenheim,  howe\er,  claims  that  in- 
tervening generations  may  escape  the  disease,  but  are  prone  to  have 
epilepsy  or  other  nervous  disorders.^  In  contrast  to  true  chorea  it  af- 
fects the  male  sc.r  in  greater  pro])ortion.  Huet  collected  a  series  of 
cases  embracing  forty-lVtur  men  and  thirty-six  women.  It  is  also  at 
^'a^iance  with  chorea  in  the  factor  of  age.  It  usually  appears  from  thirt\' 
to  forty-five,  but  may  develop  at  any  later  period.  Exceptionally,  it 
has  been  noted  at  puberty,  never  in  childhood  or  infancy.  Again,  rheu- 
matism in  the  personal  and  family  antecedents  is  rare.  In  some  in- 
stances fright  or  other  mental  trauma  has  appeared  to  induce  it.  Epi- 
lepsy is  sometimes  associated  witii  it. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  may  be  stated  that  no  characteristic  changes 
are  recorded  in  the  cases  examined  post  mortem.  They  are  those  connnon 
to  dementia  in  general.  Tims  Lannois  and  Paviot'  in  two  cases  found 
meningeal  thickening,  ]iachymeningitis,  cerel)ral  atrophy  and  c(»mpensa- 
tory  hydrocephalus.  The  descending  cord-tracts  and  the  anterolateral 
and  cerebellar  tracts  were  slightly  sclerotic.  The  cortical  layers  pre- 
sented a  round-cell  infiltration.     C.  A.   Good  ^  and  Kattwinkel  have 

1  "  Archiv.  f.  Psychiatrie,"  Bd,  2,  S.  226. 
^Lehrtuch,  "  Sechte  Aufl.,"  Berlin,  1913,  p.  1722. 
'  "Arch,  de  Neurol.,"  Oct.,  1897. 
'  "  Amer.  Jour,  of  Insanity,"  July,  1900. 
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found  ill  well-examined  cases  no  evidence  of  inflammation,  but  wide- 
spread degenerative  cellular  changes  throughout  the  cortex,  most 
marked,  however,  in  the  frontal  regions.  Margulis'  in  2  cases  found 
great  proliferation  of  neuroglia  throughout  the  brain  and  cord,  and  feels 
justified  in  calling  the  disease  a  congenital  chronic  degenerative  gliosis.  He 
finds  the  cellular  structures  secondarily  strangled  by  the  proliferating  glia. 

Symptoms. — The  motor  si/mptoivfi  commonly  appear  insidiously, 
but  in  some  cases  mental  enfeeblement  precedes.  The  face,  the  speech, 
or  the  gait  may  he  first  involved.  Slow  involuntary  contractions 
modify  the  facial  expression,  cause  a  hand  to  start,  a  finger  to  move,  or 
compel  the  feet  to  <leviate  from  the  intended  direction.  These  motions 
at  first  are  temporarily  controllable,  or  cease  on  Ijrief  voluntary  efibrt. 
Later,  they  are  not  under  such  control.  The  ffuit  becomes  progressively 
more  erratic  and  uncertain,  until,  finally,  it  closely  resembles  that  of 
drunkenness  with  the  addition  of  gesticulate iry  movements  of  the  arms 
and  of  facial  contortions.  The  ])eculiar  gestures,  piises,  and  exaggera- 
tions of  action  in  these  cases  are  very  [)rominent  and  often  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  mental  emotions  actually  in  play.  They  are 
increased  by  embarrassment  and  emotion,  but  Icsm'u  in  repose  and  sub- 
side (luring  sleep.  Though  bearing  a  mugh  reseMil)lance  to  the  move- 
ments of  chorea,  they  are  more  delil)eratc,  gcsticulatory,  and  of  greater 
range.  Thei'e  is  usually  some  nmscular  weakness,  but  no  other  modifi- 
cation of  energy  and  none  of  sensation.  Speech  is  tluckened,  drawling, 
and  infiltrated  with  lia's  and  hem's,  but  not  staccato  or  expl<j-;ive,  and 
may  finally  become  impossible.  In  advanced  eases  the  ])aticnt  niav  be- 
come bedridden. 

The  iiioikd  date  is  one  of  progressive  eni'eeblcuieut  and  depression. 
It  is  of  slow  onset  and  its  natural  goal  is  complete  dementia.  It  may 
precede  the  motor  >ymptcinis,  but  usually  ibliows  them  at  a  varying 
period.  Tiiereatter  tiie  nuiscular  and  mental  disability  increase  together 
to  the  end  of  life.  A  filtration  of  ten  to  thirty  years  is  connuon  and  old 
age  is  often  attained.      Recoveries  are  unknown. 

Diagnosis. — Huntington's  disease  encountered  in  a  number  of 
generations  can  offer  no  diagnostic  difficult\'.  Originating  dc  mn-n.  it 
must  be  distinguished  from  chorea  proper,  from  the  iiiahulie  des  tics, 
from  double  athetosis,  and  from  the  family  ataxias.  Chorea  has  its 
early  mental  symptoms,  its  cardiac  lesions,  its  tendency  to  recover,  and 
an  absence  of  extreme  mental  degradation.  Tics  have  a  limited  distri- 
bution, are  nmeii  ((uicker  in  tlieir  rhythm  or  activity,  and  present  no 
dementia  unless  occurring  in  idiocy.  Afhrtosix  is  congenital,  infantile, 
or  postparalytic  in  development.  The  family  ataxias  have  their  eye 
sym])tonis,  lai'k  mental  degenerat'y,  and  conmionly  appear  early  in  life. 

Treatment  has  been  i'utile. 

MYOCLONIA. 

The  term  iiuiocloniis  or  puraini/oclouii.s  has  been  used  to  designate  in- 
voluntary, unsystcmati/.eil,  arrhythmic,  (jni<'k.  muscular  contractions, 
similar  to  those  ])roduccd  by  an  electric  shock.  They  may  be  kicalizcd  or 
disseminated  and  may  embrace  a  muscle,  a  muscle  group,  or  oidy  a  few 
muscular  fibers.  Under  the  general  term  myoclonia  may  be  embraced 
'  "DfUtsch.  Zcit.  {.  Xervenhcilk.,"  Feb.,  1914. 
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the  paramyoclonm  multiplex  of  Friedreich,  the  electric  chorea  of  Bergeron, 
Henocli,  Paget,  and  tlie  fibrillary  cliorea  of  Morvan.  Senile  chorea,  so 
called,  is  g-enerallv  but  the  motor  index  of  cortical  degenerative  changes. 
Myoclonia  is  sometimes  combined  with  epilepsy,  furnishing  the  "•  asso- 
ciation disease  "  of  myoclonus-epilepsy,  to  he  described  with  epilepsy. 

Etiology. — Practically  nothing  is  known  of  the  causation  of  myo- 
clonia. Lundljorg  ^  has  suggested  that  it  bears  some  relation  to  the 
thvri)id.  Nervous  heredity  is  commonly  encountered,  the  male  sex  pre- 
ponderates, and  adult  age  is  the  usual  epoch,  though  Bergeron's  form  is 
most  common  in  children.  Overwork,  fatigue,  hunger,  fear,  traumatism, 
and  cold  have  been  considered  excitants. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  speculative,  but  the  motor  cells  in  cortex 
and  cord  are  presumed  to  be  at  fault.  A  case  in  whicii  nniscular 
atrophy  followed  is  thought  to  add  force  to  this  point  of  view  so  flir  as 
it  relates  to  the  cord.  The  morl)id  anatomy  is  practically  unknown. 
Murri  ^  found  a  chronic  localized  paciiymeningitis  with  atrojiliy  of  the 
central  cortex  in  one  case. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  may  be  sudden,  following  one  of  the  in- 
citing causes  mentioned,  or  the  motor  symptomx  may  insidiously  develop. 
These  are  the  essential  features  of  the  disease,  whicli  lacks  sensory, 
trophic,  dynamic,  and  electrical  symjitoms  l)ut  usually  presents  increased 
tendon  reflexes.  Tiie  clonic  contractions  begin  ordinarily  in  the  lower 
extremities,  and,  as  a  rule,  arc  bilateral,  though  not  .-^rictly  synnnetrical. 
They  tiien  involve  the  upper  limbs,  but  commonly  spare  the  face.  The 
clonic  contractions  are  instantaneous  and  involuntary,  increased  by 
emotion,  but  sul)iect  to  some  degree  of  voluntary  control.  They  sul)side 
or  remain  in  abeyance  during  voluntary  use  of  the  given  nniscles,  at 
least  for  a  few  minutes.  Depending  upon  their  location,  extent,  and 
intensity,  they  may  appear  only  as  a  contracting  muscular  bundle,  pro- 
ducing a  linear  elevation  of  the  skin,  or  may  cause  a  joint,  a  digit,  or 
an  entire  extremity  to  start  suddenly.  Usually  clonic,  they  may  be 
repeated  so  ra})i(lly  as  to  produce  a  tonic,  or  even  tetanic  effect.  One 
or  all  varieties  may  be  observed  in  the  same  jjatient.  The  contractions 
are  une((ual,  irregular,  and  arrhythmic.  Sometimes  they  produce  con- 
stant agitation  ;  sometimes  they  come  on  in  little  attacks,  with  varying 
intervals  of  quiet.  Tliey  may  reacli  a  rate  of  00  to  100  a  minute,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  more  raj)id  the  smaller  the  muscle  affected.  They  cease 
during  sleep,  but  in  .some  instances  may  rouse  the  patient  in  the  nigiit. 
Percussion,  pinching,  heat  or  cold,  electric  shocks,  and  the  emotions  tend 
to  augment  and  recall  them.  Tlie  intellect  is  unaffected.  The  face, 
tongue,  and  trunk  are  exceptionally  involved.  The  muscles  of  organic 
life  and  the  sphincters  escape. 

When  the  disease  begins  insidiously,  the  contractions  come  on  during 
repose  and  at  Irjng  intervals,  attracting  Httle  attention.  They  progress- 
ively increase  in  extent  and  vigor,  and  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  reach 
the  period  of  com]>lete  development,  wliich  varies  in  duration  in  different 
cases,  but  is  usually  protracted  many  months.  The  tendency  of  the  dis- 
ease is  then  to  subside  slowly  toward  complete  recovery,  but  often  with 
remissions  or  later  recurrence.      Most  cases  finally  recover. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  affection,  is 
I  "  Hygeia,"  1900.  2  "  Arch.  Ital.  di  Biol.,"  1901. 
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seldom  madf.  Tics  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  myoclonia  unless  the 
case  is  carefully  studied.  These,  however,  are  almost  invarialjly  first 
unilateral,  and  have  a  predilection  for  the  face,  whence  they  usually 
s])read  to  the  neck,  arms,  etc.  They  are  distinctly  purposive  in  char- 
acter, and  expressive  or  gcsticulatfiry,  demonstrating  the  subconscious 
basis  on  which  they  develop.  Jacksonian  /its  are  usually  attended  by 
sensory  aune,  mental  disturbance,  and  major  convulsions  at  some  period 
of  the  disorder. 

The  prognosis  is  good. 

Treatment  has  appeared  to  have  little  effect.  The  use  of  galvan- 
ism to  spine  and  muscles  is  favored  by  some,  and  motor  inhibitors,  such 
as  atropin,  eserin,  valerian,  hyoscin,  and  cocain,  have  been  employed 
with  varying  results.  ConiUKJuly,  the  general  physical  condition  requires 
appropriate  attention. 

DUBINI'S  DISEASE. 

In  1845  Dubini  descril)ed  a  disease  occurring  in  the  malarial 
regions  of  Italy  whicii  he  called  electrical  cliorrd.  The  name  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  condition  is  not  allied  to  Sydcnliam'.s  cliorea,  nor  does  it 
res('ml)]c  it  in  any  manner.  This  name  lias  also  l)eeu  a]iplied  to  several 
varieties  of  myelonus,  and  to  some  hysterical  manifestations,  witli  equal 
disadvantage.  The  morbid  anatomy  is  not  yet  deterniiiird,  tlidugii  many 
of  these  cases  liave  been  examined  post  mortem.  In  nearly  all  there  is 
evidence  of  infectioTi,  siicli  as  [iidnicmary  and  s|)lenie  congestinn,  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  meninges,  increase  uf  (•ercl)rospinal  fluid,  cerebral  con- 
gestion, especially  at  the  base,  and  softened  foci  in  the  eorte.x  and 
great  ganglia.  In  some  earlier  instances  the  cerebrosi)inal  axis  was  re- 
ported of  normal  ap|K'arance.  Tliis  statement  may  l)e  received  with 
some  doubt.  The  disease  has  lieen  attributed  to  everything,  from  malaria 
to  typhus,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  Italy,  and  es]5ccially  to  Lomliardy. 

The  onset  is  abrupt  and  marked  by  intense,  continuous  pains  in  the 
head,  neck,  and  sometimes  in  the  lumbar  region.  Shortly  the  extremi- 
ties are  seized  with  short,  sharp  spasms,  recalling  the  electrical 
responses,  and  giving  rise  to  the  name  "  electrical  chorea."  They  usu- 
ally first  appear  in  tiio  upper  extremities,  espceially  in  the  hands  and 
fingers,  sometimes  in  the  face,  and  are  attendt'd  by  painful  sensations  in 
the  same  localitv.  Gradually  they  spread  into  a  hemiplegic  or  diplegia 
distril)ntion,  wliieli  is  attained  witiiin  a  week  or  two.  The  twitchings 
occur  at  somewiiat  regular  intervals,  and  frequently  are  accompanied  by 
epileptoid  convulsions,  without  loss  of  consciousness,  which  may  take 
place  several  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  commonly  leave 
paretic  traces  behind  them.  Sensibility  is  not  greatly  affected,  though 
sometimes  hvpersensitivene*s  may  be  easily  jirovoked  and  exalts  the 
motor  svmptoms.      Electrical  reactions  are  said  to  be  normal. 

The  disease  usuallv  grows  progressively  worse.  The  muscular  spasms 
become  almost  continuous,  the  convulsions  are  rapidly  repeated,  and  in 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  disease  ends  in  death  in 
about  ninet.v  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  The  fatal  termination  is  preceded 
by  a  condition  of  continuous  epileptoid  spasm,  a  sort  of  status,  followed 
by  coma,  relaxation,  and  fatal  exhaustion.  Occasionally  there  are  re- 
missions in  the  progress  of  the  disease.    Treatment  has  been  unavailing. 
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PARKINSON'S  DISEASE,  PARALYSIS  AGITANS. 

In  1817  Parkinson  gave  a  complete  clinical  dcscriptiou  of  a  rather 
common  disease,  which  he  termed  ><hakin(/  pal«y.  It  is  generally  known 
as  p((rali/si.s  affitaits.  As  the  usual  weakness  may  be  absent  and  the 
tremor  may  appear  only  late  in  the  disease,  the  descrii)tive  name  is  not 
always  applicable.  Generally,  it  is  considered  a  neurosis,  but  accumu- 
lating material  points  to  an  organic  basis  for  the  malady,  which  will 
probably  -oon  pass  into  its  proper  category.  The  disease  is  one  of  late 
middle  life,  usually  commencing  locally,  tending  to  hemiplegic  and 
iinallv  to  diplcgic  distribution,  and  connnonly  marked  by  rigidity, 
tremor,  and  weakness  of  similar  extent.  Never  latal  in  itself,  it  lasts 
until  death. 

Etiology. — Parkinson's  disease  rarely  connnences  before  ibrty  or 
after  sixty-iive  years  of  (((/v.  Most  coannonly  it  appears  at  about  iii'ty. 
That  it  is  not  essentially  a  senile  disease  is  clearly  shown  by  Willige,' 
who  collated  from  the  literature  47  cases  under  thirty  years  of  age  and  a 
group  of  12  under  twenty.  The  male  sc.v  furnishes  over  two-tliirds  of 
ail  cases,  and  this  proportion  is  uniform  for  all  ages.  A  neuropathic 
heredity  is  commonly  encountered.  In  excei)tional  instances  the  disease 
appears  in  se\eral  generations  or  in  collateral  family  branches.  Limd- 
borg-  has  recorded  5  cases  in  one  family,  several  other  members  being 
affected  with  myoclonia,  both  of  ■\\hich  diseases  he  thinks  related  to 
disorders  of  thyroithd  action.  In  anotiier  case  he  saw  Parkinsctn's 
disease  with  mx-xedema.  PVaenkeF  has  also  called  attention  to  myxede- 
matous areas  in  paralysis  agitans  which  are  suggestive  of  a  glantlular 
factor.  Among  the  alleged  exciting  causes,  fear,  anxiety,  grief,  and 
physical  exhaustion  have  been  named.  In  Paris  and  Strasburg  during 
the  sieges  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  in  the  American  licbeiiion 
numerous  cases  developed  under  the  combined  influences  of  privation, 
prolonged  anxiety,  and  sudden  fears.  Traimiatism  has  ai)peared  to 
incite  it,  and  in  such  instances  the  tremor  has  sometimes  appeared  in 
the  linil)  aif'ected,  sometimes  even  in  the  i)art  of  the  limb  directly  injured. 
Kratlt-Ebing^  traced  the  disorder  to  trauma  in  7  out  of  110  cases.  The 
possibility  of  hysteria  in  such  cases  is  strong.  Mental  shock  cannot 
be  excluded  in  such  accidents. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Regarding  the  morbid  anatomy  of  Parkinson's 
disease  there  is  nuich  diversity  of  opinion  and  observation.  In  typical 
cases  Wes(])hal,  Berger,  Charcot,  and  (rowers  have  found  no  abnor- 
malities. Others  have  found  changes  in  the  ence])halon,  cord,  and  even 
in  the  muscles.  Dubief  and  Ketscher  have  noted  retrograde  changes 
in  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  and  sclerous  changes  in  the 
white  tracts  of  the  cord,  recalling  those  due  to  seuility.  Pedlich^  in 
seven  eases  found  the  cord  most  affected.  Small  patches  of  sclerosis 
were  found,  mainly  in  the  posterior  columns,  but  some  in  the  lateral 
tracts,  and  most  frequently  at  the  level  of  the  cervical  and  lurnliar 
enlargements.  They  originated  from  the  vessels,  and  showed  atrophy 
of  nerve-fibers  and  increase  in  interstitial  tissue.  The  process  was  an 
endo-  or  peri-arteritis,  with  extension  to  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
cells  of  the  anterior  gray  and  Clarke's  columns  were  almost  always 

1  "Zfitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Neur.  und  Psvch.,"  1911.         ^  "Hygeia,"  1900. 
3  "Deut.  Zeit.  f.  Nervenh.,"  .A.pril,  1899.  ■•  "Wion.  klin.  Woch.,"  1899. 

'  "Centralbl.  f.  alJge.  P?t>>   "  Vnv  i  isq4 
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pigmented.  He  recognized  the  changes  as  senile  in  part,  hnt  thinks 
they  exceed  it  in  degree.  Dana  has  described  a  ditfnse  sclerous  nivelitis 
with  vascular  lesions  and  cellular  atrophy  in  both  cord  and  cortex. 
Mendel,  Charcot,  Bloch,  and  Marinesco  in  thre^  cases  have  found 
tubercles  in  the  peduncular  region,  and  Brissaud,  from  a  studv  of 
pseudobulbar  ])alsies  in  connection  with  paralysis  agitans,  is  inclined  to 
locate  the  lesion  in  the  peduncular  territory.  The  monoplegic  and 
hemiplegic  cases  indicate  cerebral  disorder  and  the  involvement  of  the 
face-  an<l  jaw-muscles  is  certainly  due  to  su])racordal 
states.  Gordinier  i  has  collated  24  cases  examined 
by  recent  methods.  In  all  tliere  was  decided  uni- 
formity of  anatomical  hndings.  These  involved 
blood-vessels,  neuroglia,  and  nerve-cells.  There  was 
proliferation  of  nuclei  and  thickening  of  vascular 
walls,  increase  of  neuroglia  about  the  blood-vessels, 
and  patches  of  perivascular  sclerosis,  with  ])igmcn- 
tation,  degeneration,  and  atrophy  of  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-Kbers.  The  spinal  cord  was  most  affected, 
the  changes  bi'ing  most  marked  in  the  gray  matter 
and  posterolatei'ai  portions  of  the  liniil)ar  and  cer- 
vical enlai'gemcnts,  usually  decreasing  brainward, 
and  souietimes  not  appearing  in  the  encephalon. 
Though  resembling  senile  changes,  tiie  lesions  were 
more  intense  and  g<'ncral  artcTicisclcrosis  was  usu- 
ally absent.  Clinical  resemblances  to  Wilson's 
disease  (page  187)  due  to  progressive  degeneration 
of  the  lenticular  nuclei  and  to  other  extrapyra- 
midal cerebral  lesions  have  drawn  marked  attention 
to  the  basilar  ganglia  and  particularly  to  the  globus 
pallidas  as  is  insisted  upon  by  Kamscy  Hunt. 
These  gangliar  masses  show  in  a  marked  degree  the  involutional  changes. 
Fatty  changes  in  the  muscles  are  encountered  in  very  old  cases,  and 
sometimes  a  peri])lHTal  nerve  degeneration  of  a  slight  degree.  Schicf- 
ferdecker  and  Schultze"  find  the  muscle-fibers,  fibrilla?,  and  ner\e 
spindles  diseased,  but  no  change  in  the  nerves.  Catola'  has  described 
changes  in  the  muscles  indicating  a  toxic  chronic  nodular  myositis, 
and  occasionall.v  patients  do  complain  of  tender  muscular  thickenings. 
C.  D.  Canip^  calls  prominent  attention  to  the  parathyroids  and  sug- 
gests that  their  disease  gives  rise  to  the  muscle  changes  through  an  auto- 
toxic  effect.  In  1897  the  author  treated  many  cases  with  desiccated 
parathyroitls  iDrei)ared  in  the  Armour  Laboratory,  but  without  ajj- 

preciable  benefit. 

Symptoms. — A  t^^^cal  case  of  Parkinson's  disease  presents  a  most 
striking  picture.  The  patient  trots  into  the  room  with  short,  reluctant 
steps,  apparently  following  his  center  of  gravity.  The  body  is  inclined 
forward,  the  neck  extende<l  and  rigid,  the  elbows  flexed  and  slightly 
abducted,  bringing  the  hands,  with  their  trembling  fingers,  to  the  le\  el 
of  the  groins.  The  face  is  ma^k-like,  the  eyes  bright  and  unwinking. 
The   patient   turns   bodily,   deliberately,    and    rigidly.     He   sits   down 

'  "  \nu-r.  .lour.  Med.  Sci.,"  Doc,  1S99.         -  "  Dcuf.  Zeit.  f.  Norvrnhfilk,"  Dec,  1903. 
'  "  Riv.  di  pathologia  ucrv.  ement.,"  190G.  *  "  Jour.  A.  M.  A.,"  AprU  13, 1907. 
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slowly,  with  precaution,  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  always  leaning  forward, 
his  shaking  hands  on  his  knees  in  constant  motion.  In  the  more  ad- 
vanced cases  the  patient  drops  rigidly  or  falls  backward  into  the  chair. 
Every  change  of  position  is  studied  and  reluctant.  AYe  may  take  up 
the  symptoms  in  detail. 

The  muscular  rigidity  is  worthy  of  first  attention,  as  it  is  the 
dominant  motor  phenomenon,  causing  the  peculiar  attitudes  and  pos- 
tures, the  imnioljile  thee,  and  the  slowness  of  niovenient.  It  is  the  motor 
analogue  of  the  mental  inertia  so  common  in  this  disease.  It  is  nearly 
always  present  where  the  tremor  exists,  and  may  be  highly  developed 
without  the  tremor,   or  may  first   invade  the   parts  that  subsequently 


Fig.  235. — Sitting  attitude  in  paralysis 
agitans. 


Fig.  2:j6. — Parliinsou's  disease;  faeies. 


tremble.  Owing  to  the  rigidity,  the  reaction-time  is  much  increased. 
DylefF'  calls  specific  attentinn  to  the  fact  that,  while  volimtary  active 
movements  are  generally  weak,  the  subjects  of  Parkinson's  disease  can 
oppose  passive  movements  with  practically  normal  strength,  but  passive 
motion  is  also  sometimes  impeded  by  the  rigidity.  There  is  some 
hyj>erti)nus,  and  the  tendon  reflexes  are  usually  slightly  increased. 
A  foot-clonus  is  never  encountered.  There  is  a  characteristic  fades. 
The    nasolabial    folds    and     lines    of    expression    tend    to    disappear. 

The  fiice  becomes  smooth.    The  brow  may 
^^,  retain  its  cross-wrinkles  through  enforced 

^^  y^^^^^  elevation  retjuisite  for  forward  vision,  if 

n_^^^^^^^  the  body  and  head  be  bowed.     The  eyes 

are  widely  opened  and  rarely  wink.  The 
ocular  globes  tend  to  remain  fixed  so  that 
the  patient,  in  order  to  change  the  direction 
of  vision,  ordinarily  turns  Ijodily  with  the 
neck  held  rigid.  Movements  of  ocular 
association  and  accommodation  are  im- 
])eded  by  this  rigidity,  and  the  patient 
shows  little  or  no  facial  variation  for  any 
of  the  emotions  that  may  play  behind  this 
mask.  Speech  is  modified.  It  becomes 
monotonous  and  deliberate.  The  patient 
1  "  L'Encephale,"  1909. 


Fig.  237.— Gait  in  paralysis  agitaus, 
showing  propulsion. 
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hesitates,  but,  once  started,  hurries  his  sentences  and  stops  abruptly  as 
if  relieved  to  be  through.  He  hkes  monosyllables  and  may  become  ex- 
tremely taciturn.  In  some  cases  tremor  and  rigidity  of  the  vocal  cords 
have  been  observed  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope.  In  some  instances 
there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of  saliva.  In  others  true  bulbar  .symptoms 
are  added  with  indications  of  labioglo.s.solaryngeal  palsy.  ^ 

In  the  neck  all  the  muscles  are  involved,  gi^■ing  an  appearance  of 
stiff-neck  or  rheumatic  torticollis,  but  the  face  is  always  held  to  the 
middle  line,  the  cliin  commonly  somewhat  advanced.  The  hodii  is  bent 
forward  throughout  its  length  and  also  at  the  hips.  There  is  every- 
where a  preponderance  of"  Hexor  positions,  as  a  rule,  but  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  the  neck  and  body  may  be  bent  backward.  The  (iniu^, 
naturally  drooping  forward,  are  flexed  at  the  elbows,  which  arc  slightly 
separated  from  the  sides.  In  making  passive  extension  of  the  elbow 
the  muscles  will  often  be  felt  to  yield  in  an  interrujrted  manner,  communi- 
cating several  jerky  interruptions  to  the  smooth  excursion  of  the  mem- 
ber. This  cog-wheel  symjitom  is  quite  significant  and  may  be  sometimes 
discovered  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  haruls  may  be 
partly  flexed  or  extended  at  the  wrist,  but  the  /iiigcrs-  are  always  held 
more  or  less  in  flexion.  A  position  similar  to  that  f)f  holding  a  jjen 
is  common,  or  the  hand  may  be  partially  closed.  The  digits  frequently 
deviate  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  as  in  rheumatoid  conditions,  and 
these  may  also  be  present.  In  the  loiver  crtreniiti/  the  stiffness  is  less 
marked,  but  in  ad\anced  cases  causes  a  knee-sprung  attitude  and  gait. 

The  !j(tit  of  Parkinsonians  is  strikingly  peculiar.  When  the  patient 
rises  from  the  chair,  he  hesitates  a  nionient  as  if  to  take  aim,  and  starts 
ahead  in  a  direct  line,  his  laggard  legs  tnitting  to  keep  up  with  the  for- 
ward-leaning body.  In  some  instances  the  patient  is  strongly  impelled 
forward,  and  can  only  arrest  himself  by  ruiniing  into  objects  or  jiassers-by. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  an  actual  tendency  to  fall  fnward,  or projnd- 
»ion,  but  ill  some  cases,  if  the  body  be  started  backward,  sideways,  or 
forward  liv  a  push,  the  direction  is   maintained  for  a  i'vw  or  many  steps, 


jZ/-  ^  -^OAOyrd:. 


Fif!  2;!8.— Handwriting  in  P:irkinr,c,n's  disensc,  with  former  style  below. 

givinc  rise  to  the  terms  lateropidsion  and  retropulsian,  and  these  may 
occur'^spontaneouslv  on  getting  up  or  in  attempting  to  stop  while  ad- 
vanein<r.  As  described  i)y  Stewart,  ^  in  advanced  cases  the  method  of 
ffetfin{f']nto   bed   is    characteristic.      The  patient  climbs   on   to  the  bed, 

'  Bruns,  "Neurolog.  Centralbl.,"  Nov.  1,  I'.llH.  ^'-Laucet,"  Nov.  12,  1898. 
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stands  up,  and,  bending  down  very  slowly  grasps  the  rail  at  the  foot- 
board. Holding  firmly  to  the  bedstead  he  slowly  sits  down  and  then 
falls  or  rolls  backward  into  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  trembling  in  shaking  palsy  may  appear  after  rigidity  has  de- 
veloped or  at  the  same  time.  It  usually  commences  in  one  hand  and 
arm  and  then  invades  the  lower  extremity,  subsequently  appearing  in 
the  opposite  arm  and  finally  in  the  opposite  leg.  In  some  cases  it  is 
bilateral  from  the  start,  but  connnonly  it  is  more  marked  on  one  side 
than  on  the  otiier,  and  may  be  monoplcgic  or  more  often  hemiplegic  for 
several  years,  eventually  showing  a  tendency  to  diplegic  distribution. 
Often  it  is  steadilv  pi-eceded  in  its  advance  by  the  rigidity,  or  the  rigid- 
ity may  be  generalized  and  of  long  standing  before  tremor  appears  in 
the  hands.  It  atfeets  the  distal  portion  of  the  extremities  most.  In 
the  hands,  where  it  customarily  first  appears  and  is  most  develo[)ed,  it 
causes  a  rhythmical,  alternating  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingers, 
mainly  at  the  metacarpal  joints.  The  tremor  may  be  limited  to  the  index 
and  thumi),  or  att'ect  the  interossei  most,  causing  rolling  of  tiie  fingers 
upon  their  k)ng  axes.  The  jiatii'iit  appears  to  be  constantly  rolling  some 
small  object,  as  a  pill  or  a  pencil,  between  his  fingers  and  the  opposed 
thumb.  Sometimes  flexion  and  extension  of  the  wrist  are  added,  and 
very  rarely  we  encounter  movements  of  pronation  and  supination.  As 
a  rule,  the  arm  and  shoulders  arc  unaffected.  In  the  kmer  crhrinity  the 
ti'emor  predominates  at  the  ankle,  causing  the  foot  to  drum  on  the  floor 
as  if  with  clonus.  The  toes  are  less  evidently  involved  by  tremor,  but 
many  patients  complain  of  flexor  cram])ing  of  the  toes  as  a  very  early 
condition.  Tills  usually  comes  on  while  walking,  and  may  bring  tiie 
]>aticnt  to  a  momentary  standstill.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh  often  par- 
ticipate in  the  tremor.  The  nmscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  shoulders, 
and  dorsum  of  the  body  are  least  affected.  The  abdominal  muscles 
apjiai'cntiy  escape.  In  the  great  nnijority  of  cases  the  head  does  not 
treml)le,  or  only  does  so  In-  nuivenients  communicated  to  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. In  very  rare  cases,  however,  there  is  a  rhythmic  nodding,  .shak- 
ing, or  rotation  of  tlu'  head  tliat  may  ])ersist  even  when  the  patient  is 
recumbent.  The  i'i/cfid><  excejitionally  are  atteeted,  while  the  lips  and 
lower  jaw  not  rarely  show  a  tremor  synchronous  with  that  in  the  hands. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  tremor  is  its  usual  occurrence  while  tiic 
patient  is  at  rest,  during  repose,  and  while  the  parts  are  supported.  In 
a  minority  of  cases,  however,  and  in  other  cases  at  an  early  period,  the 
tremor  is  intentional — that  is,  analogfius  to  tiie  tremor  of  nudti])le  sclerosis. 
The  tremor  ceases  during  sleep,  and  usually  it  subsides  momentarily  on 
voluntary  motion.  In  early  ca.ses,  and  particularly  in  cases  presenting 
marked  antecedent  rigidity,  the  tremor  may  only  appear  on  voluntary 
and  sustained  motion,  as  in  reaching  to  the  back  of  the  neck  or  into  a 
distant  jiocket,  and  nuist  be  carefully  sought.  The  tremor  is  a  slow  one, 
ot  from  four  to  eight  (jscillations  in  a  second.  Usually  the  movements 
are  more  rapid  if  of  limited  extent,  as  when  confined  to  tiie  fingers,  and 
grow  slower  as  they  involve  larger  nmscles.  When  both  upper  or 
all  four  extremities  are  involved  by  the  tremor,  there  is  a  practical 
synchronous  ■uniformity  of  rhythm  at  all  points.  The  character  of  the 
tremor  shows  distinctly  in  the  handwriting.  The  letters  are  fiirnied 
slowly  and  are  of  fair  proportions,  but  all  the  lines  are  tremulous,  both 
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upstrokes  and  stems.  The  wxiting  tends  to  become  cramped  and  small. 
Sometimes  a  lens  is  required  to  detect  the  tremoi*  thus  graphically 
demonstrated. 

The  palsy  never  reaches  a  complete  degree,  and  the  paresis  mav  he 
extremely  slight.  While  patients  may  bitterly  cumplain  of  a  feeling  of 
A^eakness  and  stiffness,  they  often  show  a  normal  amount  of  strength, 
even  when  the  rigidity  and  tremor  are  ver}'  well  developed.  In  ad- 
vanced cases,  however,  there  is  customarily  some  weakness,  and  this 
may  even  be  extreme.  These  patients,  as  a  rule,  are  loath  to  make  ex- 
ertion of  any  sort. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — The  general  sensibility  is  practically  ob- 
jectively intact,  but  Palniieri  and  Arnaud  i  insist  that  the  parts  affected 
by  tremor  show  decided  hypalgcsia,  most  intense  in  the  distal  ])ortions 
of  the  liml)s  and  gradually  shading  off  toward  the  trunk.  Karplus,- 
in  a  study  of  lO.'j  cases,  never  lound  objectively  disturbed  sensation 
without  tremor,  and  subjective  sensory  comjilaints  were  noted  in  but 
35  per  cent.  Parkinsonians  frecpiently  comjilain  of  subjective yr(7/(if/s 
of  hcdt,  more  rarely  of  co/d,  and  often  of  dull  aches  and  indescribable 
discomfort  in  the  affected  limb.  It  is  not  rare  for  Parkinsonians  to 
complain  of  (;onsiderable  pain  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  similar 
to  rheumatic  ])ains  in  joints  and  muscles.  The  heat  sensations  may  i)e 
accompanied  bv  rnsoniofdr  <listi(rf>inic<\  showing  itself  in  elevated  local 
temperature,  in  [irofnse  sweats,  and  in  Hushing.  Sometimes  patients  seek 
cool  rooms  and  throw  off  heavy  clothing  and  bed-covering,  even  in 
winter.  In  the  majority  of  cases  complaining  of  heat  tlie  surface  tem- 
perature is  actually  increased.  In  some  cases  areas  of  bmiriii/  skin  ai-e 
encountered  on  the  bi'ow  or  body,  a  condition  suggestive  of  myxedema 
and  of  scleroderma.  Often  there  is  great  restlessness,  api)arently  due 
to  the  discomfort  arising  from  nuiscular  rigidity.  The  hands  may  l)e 
fre(piently  moved  or  the  patient  insists  ujion  the  limbs  being  rulibed 
and  moved  about  every  few  minutes.  Muscular  atrophy  only  appears 
in  advanced  cases,  but  even  then  is  not  extreme.  There  are  no  ele(trie:d 
ciiangx's  or  s])hincter  weakness.  As  this  is  a  disease'  of  the  involutional 
jieriod  of  life,  we  mav  find  all  the  disturbances  of  senility  as  coinci- 
ilental  accessories. 

The  mental  state  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  dementia,  but, 
as  a  rule,  these  ])atients  enjoy  all  their  mental  powers.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  same  inertia  in  the  mi'utal  jiroccsses  that  marks  the  muscular 
state.  Thev  shun  exertion,  are  chary  of  their  thoughts,  talk  little, 
appear  indifferent,  and  often  require  the  incentive  of  strange  faces  or 
extraordinarv  eircinnstances  to  arouse  them  to  a  show  of  mental  activity. 
This,  taken  with  their  inexpressive  faces,  is  easily  misleading. 

Course. — ^Tiio  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and  progressive.  The 
oiificf,  insidious,  as  a  rule,  may  be  abrupt,  following  some  mental  or 
]ilivsi<'al  storm.  The  diiratinn  is  from  ten  to  forty  years.  In  the 
extremely  protracted  cases  the  patients  become  more  and  more  helpless, 
fall  into  a  senile  dementia,  and  die  from  intercurrent  disease,  usually 
pneumonia,  ^'<ll^ietil■■t  have  been  described,  but  they  are  usually  limited 
and  undeveloped  cases.      Thus,  the  nionoplegie  and   hemiplegic  forms, 

'  "Cliiiita  Muil.  Ital.,"  Xo.  0.  =  "  Jaluh.  f.  Pm-l1i.  u.  Xeurul.,"  1900. 
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the  form  without  tremor,  the  form  without  rigidity,  and  the  form  sliow- 
ing  extension  are  named.  Tlie  prof/nosis  is  bad,  but  there  may  be 
remissions. 

Diagnosis. — In  typical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  made  at  a  glance.  In 
early  and  undeveloped  cases  Parkinson's  disease  may  be  mistaken  for 
posthemiplegic  irevihlinc],  but  lacks  the  history  of  a  stroke.  Senile  and 
famili/  tremUing  usually  first  affect  the  head  and  do  not  present 
the  facies  and  rigidities,  but  intermediate  cases  may  be  found  and  both 
may  coexist.  Multiple  sclerosis  has  its  increased  reflexes  and  intention 
tremor;  hysteria,  its  stigmata.  \Yhen  beginning  in  the  right  hand  and 
not  marked  by  continuous  tremor  it  has  been  mistaken  for  writer's 
cramp,  but  the  disabihty  is  ecjual  for  all  voluntary  use  and  not  limited 
to  occupational  activity. 

Treatment. — If  seen  early,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  one  of 
cerebral  arteriosclerosis  (see  p.  205).  In  several  instances  this  plan  of 
treatment  has  seemed  to  retard  the  development  of  the  disease.  Symp- 
tomatic medication  is  prai'tically  useless.  Opium,  hyoscin,  and  caimabis 
indica,  given  freely,  temporarily  control  the  tremor,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  health  and  welfare  if  continuously  employed.  Many 
patients  find  hyoscin  useful  as  an  occasional  help  to  meet  some  social  or 
l)u.sine.ss  requirement.  Massage,  electricity,  and  strychnin  give  a  little 
help  for  the  time  being  in  some  cases.  Persistent  exercises, — Ijoth  passive 
and  active, — Swedish  joint-movements,  and  gentle  muscle  kneatling,  if 
intelligently  carried  out  for  a  long  period  of  time,  certainly  benefit  these 
patients  in  the  earlier  stages.  Especial  attention  must  be  given  to  build 
up  the  extensor  muscle  groups  of  the  liml)s  and  trunk  in  order  to 
overcome  the  natural  tendency  to  flexed  positions,  and  full  passive 
movements  to  the  same  end  should  be  perseveringly  employed.  For 
the  same  reason  exercises  or  electrical  treatments  tending  to  strengthen 
or  actuate  the  flexor  muscles  are  to  be  avoided.  Mental  and 
phy.sical  fatigue  mu.st  be  shunned.  Charcot  noticed  that  the  vibra- 
tions experienced  in  carriage  and  car-riding  mitigated  the  tremor,  and 
treated  many  cases  by  means  of  a  jolting  or  vibrating  chair  with 
temporary  benefit. 

THOMSEN'S  DISEASE  (MYOTONIA). 

In  1876  Thomsen,  himself  subject  to  the  disease,  fully  described  a 
muscular  condition  later  called  myotonia  congenita,  family  myotonia,  etc. 
It  is  a  disorder  manifest  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  show  a  stiff- 
ness and  rigidity  upon  attempted  use  after  a  period  of  repose,  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  mechanical  and  electrical  irritability.  It  is  a  rare  dis- 
ease, numljering  not  more  than  a  hundred  recorded  cases. 

Etiology. — The  salient  etiological  feature  of  the  infirmity  is  heredity. 
jNIost  of  the  known  cases  have  been  in  family  groups,  sometimes  ex- 
tending over  several  generations  and  through  several  collateral  branches. 
Occasionally  the  disorder  has  pas.sed  over  a  generation  and  again 
appeared.  With  and  without  direct  heredity  the  family  history  is 
commonly  surcliarged  with  neuroses  and  psychoses.  Males  are  appar- 
ently the  more  commonly  affected.  Vou  Bechterew'  suggests  that  a 
self-poisoning  or  auto-intoxication  is  active  in  this  condition,  and  .lacohy  ^ 

1  "Neurol.  Centralbl.,"  Yah.,  1900.  -  "Jour.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Ms.,"  July,  1898. 
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looks  upon  the  disease  "  as  due  to  an  embryonal  developmental  disorder 
of  the  nerve-cells,  consisting  in  the  more  or  less  diminished  resistance 
of  the  cells  to  the  influence  of  toxic  processes."  Johnson  and  ^larshall' 
offer  the  suggestion  of  an  increased  resistance  to  the  passage  of  im- 
pulses in  the  synapses  and  found  that  small  doses  of  strychnin  which 
is  known  to  act  on  the  synapses  of  the  central  ner\ous  system  relie\ed 
the  myotonic  features.  The  disease  is  also  related  to  the  myopathies, 
as  shown  by  the  muscular  contours  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
atrophy.^  Paessler,  Pelz,  Rossolimo,  Batten  and  Gibb,^  and  others 
have  recorded  upward  of  thirty  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  was  the 
predominant  condition.  These  are  commonly  designated  as  cases  of 
myotonia  atrophica,  and  constitute  a  marked  link  between  the  myop- 
athies and  the  myotonias. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Various  oliservers,  upon  examination  of  excised 
fragments  of  the  aff'fcted  muscles,  have  recognized  a  hypcrtfophy  of  the 
protoplasm  and  nuclei  and  a  deficiency  of  striation  in  the  enlarged 
muscle-fibers,  usually  with  slight  but  insignificant  increase  of  interstitial 
tissue.  This  constitutes,  according  to  Dcleage,  a  ])ersistence  of  embryonal 
conditions.  Jacoby  insi.sts  tiiat  this  ai^pcarancc  is  an  artifact  that  is 
not  found  if  the  tissue  removed  during  life  is  not  allowed  to  contract. 
Babes  and  Marinesco  have  noted  deformity  or  inaldevelopment  of  the 
terminal  motor-nerve  plaques.  Schiefferdccker  asserts  that  there  is  a 
distinct  disorder  (if  the  .sarcoi)lasni  and  disease  of  the  nniscle  filirils. 
The  hy])ertr()j)hy  ai)iiears  to  be  secondary  and  the  increase  of  nuclei  i.- 
proi)ortiona]  to  it.  In  the  first  recorded  autopsy  Dejcrine  and  Sottas'* 
found  no  changes  in  medulla,  cord,  or  peri])heral  nerves.  It  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say  wiiether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  pure  myopathy,  a 
tro{)honeurosis,  or  a  congenital  tlefect  in  the  trophic  anrl  motor  ap- 
paratus of  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — Th(>  awkwardness  caused  by  tiie  fi.xity  of  the  muscles 
upon  attempted  use  is  noticed  in  infancy,  or  may  appear  at  any  time  up 
to  tile  twentieth  year,  or  perliaps  even  later.  In  typical  cases,  wiien 
tlie  sul)jeet  ilesires  to  execute  some  niovenient,  a  more  or  less  marked 
and  ]U'olongcd  contraction  fixes  tlie  muscles  in  nuesticju.  This  gradually 
subsides  and  the  movement  is  accomplished.  Rejietitions  of  the  spasms 
occur  progressively  with  less  force  and  duration  for  the  particular  action, 
and  fiiuiUv  cease  to  ajijiear,  but  any  change  in  the  character  or  even  in 
tlie  rhvtiim  of  the  inovemeiits  may  reinstate  the  muscular  fixation. 
Thus,  in  rising  from  a  chair  the  legs  and  thighs  are  held  rigidly.  Once 
erect,  the  first  step  is  im]>eded,  the  second  less  so,  and  finally  steps  are 
taken  with  natural  ease,  but  a  halt,  a  sharp  turn,  or  even  a  change  of 
s])eed  luav  again  set  up  the  spasm.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  may  be 
affected,  even  to  those  of  tiie  thorax,  eye,  and  tongue,  but  usually  the 
myotonia  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  some  cases  the 
face  and  npjier  extremities  escape.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  retarda- 
tion of  \()luntary  muscular  action  is  the  prompt  response  of  the  same 
muscles  to  reflex  excitation  which  would  indicate  a  block  somewhere 

'"Quart.  .lour.  Meil  ,"  191.5,  viii,  p.  114. 

2  ncmliurdt,  ".\11{;.  med.  Ccntralzcit.,"  No.  14,  1S90.      '"Brain,"  1909,  p.  187. 
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in  the  upper  neuronic  field.  The  rongcniial  parami/otonia  of  Eulenherg, 
in  wliich  symmetrical  groups  of  muscles  are  aft'ected  mainly  on  direct 
exposure  to  cold,  appears  to  be  a  limited  form  of  Thomsen's  disease. 
Both  varieties  have  been  observed  in  the  same  patient  by  Bernhardt.' 
The  sphincters  and  unstriped  muscles  escape,  and  in  the  case  men- 
tioned by  Eulenherg  the  heart-muscle  was  normal.  Gaping,  sneez- 
ing, cold,  wet,  fatigue,  and  emotional  excitement  provoke  the  spasms, 
while  warmth,  moderate  exercise,  repose,  and  quietude  dimini.sh  their 
intensity.  They  are  in  .some  measure  relative  in  intensity  to  the  vigor 
of  the  attempted  movement. 

Commonly,  the  affected  muscles  are  of  unusual  firmnes.s  and  increased 
bulk,  hut  of  lessened  pnwer,  giving  an  ap[)earance  of  athletic  develop- 
ment at  variance  with  the  actual  weakness,  in  many  cases  suggesting  a 
pseudohypertrophy.  They  are  perfectly  supjile  to  passive  movenicnts. 
The  reflexes  are  normal,  but  a  tap  on  the  tendon  is  likely  to  produce  a 
spasm  in  the  anterior  femoral  gro\ip,  modifying  tlie  usual  response. 
Electrical  and  meciianical  excitations  of  the  motor  iicrir-truiik.'^  produce 
perfectly  normal  responses,  or  they  are,  if  anything,  .somewhat  dimin- 
ished. In  the  muscles  it  is  very  different.  A  slight  blow,  as  with  a 
percussion  hammer,  produces  a  persisting  welt  from  localizc<l  nuiscular 
swelling  or  mvoidcma.  The  galvanic  current  jiroduces  sluggish,  ]>ro- 
longed  c(intraetures  upon  closure  almost  equally  witii  either  pole.  Anodal 
or  cathodal  closing  tetanus  may  often  be  secured  with  the  continuous 
passage  of  five  to  ten  millianqieres  of  current,  and  anodal  ojiening  tetanus 
is  not  infre([uently  observed.  The  strong  faradic  current  produces  undu- 
latory  contractions  in  many  nuiseles,  and  tiiese  sometinies  attend  the 
passage  oi'  the  continuous  current.  Repeated  electrical  or  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  muscles,  like  volitional  use,  gradually  exhausts  the 
myoton  ic  responses. 

As  nil-Idles,  Jacoby  would  limit  the  term  congenital  myotonia  to 
cases  (1)  ])resenting  a  hereditary  etiology  either  as  a  direct  transfer 
from  the  ascendant,  or  l)y  inherited  disposition  ;  (2)  manifesting  the 
myotonic  disorder  of  movement — namely,  intention  spasm  ;  (o)  showing 
the  myotonic  reaction,  which  he  describes  as  made  up  of  normal 
mechanieal  and  faradie  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  increased  mecliau- 
ical  and  fiiradie  excitability  of  tlie  muscles,  anodal  and  cathodal  con- 
tractions being  equal  and  the  response  always  being  tonic  and  prolonged  ; 
(4)  persisting  hypertrophy  of  the  enlarged  muscles  ;  and  (5)  absence 
of  synqttoms  pointing  to  gross  involvement  of  the  nervous  system. 
Other  varieties  of  myotonia  he  would  denominate  myotonia  aquisita,  as 
describing  tiiose  acquired  subsequent  to  birth,  and  myotonia  transitoria 
for  the  cases  due  to  exposure  to  cold,  etc.  Lannois  '  has  noted  an 
association  of  progressive  muscular  atro])hy  and  myotonia  in  an  individual 
of  apparently  excessive  nuiscidar  endowment  and  finds  that  aiwut  a 
dozen  such  cases  have  been  reported. 

Psi/rhie  (hsorders  are  frequently  associated,  but  not  necessarily  present. 
The  malady,  once  developed,  tends  to  persist  for  life,  which  it  does  not 

•  Loc.  cit. 

2  "  Nouv.  Icon,  de  la  Salpet.,"  Nov.,  1904.    Also  W.  Furnrohr,  "Deutsche  Zeit.sch. 
fur  Nervonheilk.,"  1907. 
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abridge.  It  is  an  incurable  infirmity,  Ijut  sometimes  shows  arrest  or 
amelioration. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  myoidema  and  myotonic  electrical  reactions,  taken 
with  the  intention  spasm,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  make  the  diagnosis 
easy.  Tetaiii/  has  its  distinctive  signs  in  the  phenomena  of  Trousseau  and 
Chvostek.  Pseudohypertrophic  parab/sis  has  ];efuliar  <leformities.  con- 
tractures, and  weakness  without  intention  cramps.  It  subsequently 
shows  atrophies  and  has  no  myotonic  reactions. 

Treatment. — The  causes  which  provoke  the  myotonic  cramps,  such 
as  overexertion,  fatigue,  exjiosure  to  cold,  and  exeitenient  of  all  sorts, 
must  l>e  avoided.  Massage,  reasonable  exercise,  electric  baths,  and 
cerebral  galvanization  have  been  reconHuendod.i  A  careful  search  fur 
toxic  factors  should  be  made,  and  conditions  known  to  be  attended  by 
them  should  be  corrected.  The  continuous  or  interrupted  use  >  ■ 
strychnin  may  be  of  some  benefit. 

FAMILY  PERIODIC  PARALYSIS. 

There  is  a  form  of  periodic  liuij)  jtaraplegia  tliat  mav  be  tle^ignated 
family  periodic  pdrah/xix.  It  is  characterized  typically  by  recurring 
attacks  of  jiure  flaccid  motor  palsy,  most  ])r(iniiuiiccd  iii  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, marked  by  diuiinisiied  reflexes  and  lessened  electrical  an<l 
mechanical  nniscular  excitability.  Tiie  intervals  are  those  of  (iidinary 
health,  and  there  is  a  decided  family  and  hereditary  tench'ncy. 

The  first  definite  outline  of  this  condition  was  gi\en  liy  \\'e-t]ilial, 
in  1^8").  Additional  nuiterial  has  been  contrilmted  l)y  (Joldflaiii,  Op- 
penheim,  Pxruiiaidt,  Ilirschl,  and  other  (iernian  ol)servers,  and  by 
Burr,  Taylor,  Mitchell,  Putnam,  and  Crafts  in  this  cnuntiy.  ()(l(l() 
and  Audibert  -  were  able  to  collect  (14  pul)lislied  cases. 

Etiology. — llercditii  is  most  ap])arent.  Taylor  noted  that  tiiirty-live 
eases  hail  Ixen  reported  in  three  families,  nineteen  in  one  of  them,  and 
in  two  instances  it  had  appeare(l  in  five  eiin^^eeutixe  generations,  descend- 
ing thi'ough  both  sexes,  which  are  about  equally  represente<].  Xearly 
all  known  cases  presented  attacks  before  the  (if/<  of  twenty-five,  the  great 
majority  in  youth,  rarely,  however,  before  the  tenth  year  of  life.  The 
iiicitiiK/  caii.ies  of  the  attacks  have  been  exertion,  fatigue,  and  mental 
strains.  (joldHam,  in  1X1)0,  suggested  that  there  was  an  (iidofoxic  causa- 
tion acting  upon  an  inherited  vulnerability  of  motor  nerve-cells,  and 
Crafts  3  and  Irw  in  have  been  able  to  i^^olate  an  extractive  from  the  feces 
passed  inuuediately  after  an  attack  which  ]m)dueed  temporary  paralysis 
when  injected  into  rabbits  and  guinca-jiigs.  The  amount  of  urea  ex- 
creted durinii'  the  attack  also  appears  to  be  diminished.  These  results 
have  not  iieen  confirmed.''  Somewhat  analogous  attacks  due  to 
malarial  iufeefinn  have  been  cured  by  (juinin.  The  nniscular  contours, 
and  in  liei'niiardt's  case  atrophy  of  the  thenar  eminences  and  continued 
nuiscuiar  weakness,  imply  a  relationship  to  the  progressive  musiMilar 
atrophies  and  to  the  myotonias.  Examination  of  nniscular  fibers  taken 
from  the  living  subject  also  indicates  a  similar  kindred.  Bornstein 
suggests^  that  this  disorder  may  be  related  to,  if  not  identical  with, 

'  W.  von  Hecliterow,  "Neiirolog.  Centralbl.,"  Nov.,  1807. 

=  "Arch.  gen.  dc  Meil.."  1902.  '  "Am.  Jour.  JNIed.  .Sciences,"  June,  1000. 

•  Mitchell,  Flexner,  Eclsall,  "Brain,"  1902.     Singer,  "Brain,"  1901. 
'"Dc'Utsch.  Zcitschr.  f.  Nervenlieilk.,"  Nov.,  190S. 
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epilepsv.  His  reported  ca.se  was  epileptic  before  the  paralytic  attacks 
appeared,  aud  apparently  substituted  them,  and  there  also  was  an  epi- 
leptic sister.  Sehachnowicz  ^  has  reported  an  instance  in  Avhich  the 
patient's  father  was  similarly  aflPected,  and  his  brother  was  an  epileptic. 
After  many  years  of  periodical  paralysis  these  attacks  subsided  and  epi- 
leptic attacks  occurred. 

Symptoms.- — The  atfacls  come  on  rather  slowly  M-ithin  a  few  hours, 
usually  at  night,  or  during  sleep.  They  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a  feel- 
ing of  weariness,  numbness,  formication,  sweating,  heat,  desire  to  urinate, 
heaflache,  backache,  rapid  pulse,  coldness  of  the  legs,  etc.,  in  various  cases, 
but  all  proiiromata  may  he  lacking.  In  some  instances  the  attacks  be- 
gin as  a  migraine  or  alternate  with  migraine.^  The  lower  extremities 
are  uniformly  most  affected,  and  the  paralysis  may  be  limited  to  them, 
but  in  other  instances  involves  every  skeletal  muscle  except  those  con- 
trolled liv  the  cranial  nerves,  so  that  the  patient  is  inert  from  tlie  chin 
downward.  A  facial  weakness  has  been  observed  in  one  case.  Even 
the  voice  and  respiratory  efforts  may  be  weak,  sneezing  and  coughing 
impo.ssible,  and  the  heart  has  in  certain  instances  been  found  dilated  and 
with  evidence  of  mitral  insufficiency,  both  disappearing  with  tlie  attack. 
Sucii  attacks  last  IVom  an  hour  to  a  week  and  tend  to  uniformity  in  a 
given  case.  The  paralysis  recedes  in  the  reverse  order  of  invasion. 
Attacks  may  recur  daily,  weekly,  or  once  in  several  years. 

During  the  attack  electrical  responses  in  nerve  and  muscle  and  the 
tendon  reflexes  are  lessened  or  completely  abolished,  l)ut  there  is  neitlier 
reaction  of  degeneration  nor  sphineteric  incompetence.  3Ieclia)iieal 
stimulubHitif  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  also  usually  disappears.  Born- 
stein^  reports  a  case  in  which  the  tendon  reflexes  persisted  and  at  times 
were  increased  during  the  attacks,  though  the  electrical  excitability  was 
diminished  or  even  altolished.  Tiic  mind  and  general  sensatiim  and  tlie 
special  senses  are  unimpaired.  The  attack  subsides  about  as  rapidly  as 
it  develops,  and  in  the  intervals  the  health  is  usually  perfect.  Indeed, 
many  of  these  patients  are  described  as  imusually  robust  and  commonly 
very  nniscular.  The  nniseular  contours  at  times  have  even  suggested 
the  mydpatliic  family  disorders. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  familial  cases  should  be  easily  made. 
In  sporadic  instances  the  behavior  of  the  reflexes,  electrical  and  me- 
chanical response.s,  periodic  recurrence  and  absence  of  mental  and 
sensory  disturbances,  should  be  sufficiently  definite  to  distinguish  tlie 
condition  from  hii4erin,  with  which  it  has  been  cf)nfounded.  A  first 
attack  may  suggest  Laiulri/'s  peiralysis,  but  again  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  the  quantitative  electrical  change. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — Thus  far  no  treatment  has  been  of 
niurh  service,  but  those  conditiims,  ><uch  as  fatigue,  which  appear  capable 
of  inducing  attacks  in  given  instances  must  be  avoided.  In  the  mi- 
grainous cases  bromid  and  caffein  have  proven  useful.  Holtzapple^ 
asserts  that  he  has  derived  great  benefit  by  the  administration  of  bromid 
of   potassium  with  caffein  citrate  both  in  aborting  the    attacks  and 

i-Wrat.sch,"  1SS2.  "  Holtzappcl,  "  Am.  Med.,''  April  30,  1904. 

3"Deut.«ch.  Zeitschr.  f.  Nervenheilk.,"  Band  35,  S.  407. 
<"Jour.  Amcr.  Med.  Assoc,"  Oct.  21,  1905. 
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curtailing  those  already  established.  The  tendency  is  for  the  disease 
to  endure  for  life  without  compromising  it.  A  further  knowledge  of  the 
toxic  states  may  furnish  the  key  both  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
this  rare  disease. 

FAMILY  TREMOR. 

A  tremulous  condition,  particularly  of  the  hands,  but  also  in  some 
instances  involving  the  head,  face,  and  tongue,  closely  resembling  the 
tremors  of  multiple  sclerosis,  seuility,  alcohol,  and  mercury,  is  encoun- 
tered as  a  family  trait.  It  may  be  traced  through  several  or  many  gen- 
erations, and  affects  a  large  proportion  of  the  family  members,  appearing 
before  forty  and  usually  before  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  majority  of  such  families  are  marke<lly  neurotic,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Kaymond,  tlie  tremor  may  be  considered  as  a  stigma  of 
degeneracy.  In  character  the  tremor  is  usually  fine  and  rapid.  It  is 
accentuated  by  effort,  fatigue,  and  emotion,  ordinarily  docs  not  occur 
during  rest,  but  generally  clo.sely  resembles  the  intention  tremor  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FATIGUE  NEUROSES. 

Many  occupations  requiring  the  constant  repetition  of  certain  pre- 
cise nuiscular  movements  may,  eventually,  tiirougli  overuse  and  tiitigne, 
give  rise  to  disturbances  of  nuiscular  control  for  tlie  mano^uver  in 
question.  The  condition  may  be  manifest  as  j)ain,  treuKjr,  weakness, 
or  cramp,  but  usually  the.se  are  variously  combined.  This  group  of 
motor  disturbances  is  also  called  occupation  spn.s'iti.i  or  occujxition  neu- 
roses. Many  of  them  are  described  under  terms  indicating  their  par- 
ticular avocational  association,  as  scriveners'  palsy,  piano-jjlayers' 
cramp,  seamstresses'  spasm,  etc.  We  may  take  writers'  cramp,  the 
most  commonly  encountered  one,  as  a  type,  and  then  only  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  other  forms  will  be  needed.  The  more  delicate  and  highly 
differentiated  the  functional  movements,  tlie  more  readily  does  their 
repeated  overuse  set  up  this  inliibitory  condition.  Xo  definite  anatom- 
ical changes  have  been  found,  but  it  is  probable  that  improved  methods 
will  demonstrate  morphological  alteration  of  the  nuclear  gray.  Vig- 
ouroux'  claims  to  have  found  changes  in  nerves  and  muscles  in  many 
cases,  and  supposes  them  to  be  present  in  all. 

WRITERS'  CRAMP. 

Writers'  cramj)  is  variously  known  as  scriveners'  palsy,  grapho- 
spasnuis,  niogigrapliia,  chirospasm,  etc. 

Etiology. — A  niiirdjiathif   henditij  and    a    neurotic    make-up    are 

very  conuuou  among  sufferers  from  writer-s'   cramp.      The  neurosis  has 

exceptionally  been  noted   in   brothers  and  in  parents  and  children,   but, 

ordinarily,  there  is  merely  a  transmitted  nervous  tare  constituting  a 

'  "  Progrds  Mddicalc,"  quoted  in  "  Ainer.  Medico  -.Surg.  Bulletin,"  Jan.  10, 1S97. 
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tendency  to  the  development  of  the  disorder  under  the  provocation  of 
overuse  of  a  certain  functional  group  of  muscular  movements.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  scr,  pcrhajis  owing 
to  the  greater  proportion  of  men  engaged  with  the  pen.  It  most  com- 
monly develops  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  being  very  rare 
before  and  after  these  extremes.  Its  greatest  incidence  is  lietween 
twenty-five  and  thirty-,five.  It  is  very  likely  to  appear  during  periods 
of  phvsical  or  mental  strain,  especially  after  protracted  anxiety  arising 
from  any  cause.  Occasionally,  some  local  injuri/  to  the  hand  or  arm 
which  entails  additional  difficulty  in  the  mechanical  process  of  writing 


Fig.  239. — Unstituulate'-l  cell  from  poste- 
rior spiual  guugliou  of  cat  (from  Hudgc,  after 
Tulie). 


Fi-j.  240.— Cell  from  posterior  spinal  gan- 
glion of  cat.  First  etfect  of  Mtimulatiou  (from 
Uodgc,  after  Tukc). 


may  serve  to  provoke  it.  Neuritis,  neuralgia,  and  hemiplegia  affecting 
the  writing  arm  have  been  followed  by  the  neurosis.  The  priiici])al 
inciting  cause  of  tiie  trouble  is  c.iYrWw  irritiii;/  in  ii  bad  maimer — that  is, 
in  any  style  that  depends  upon  the  employment  of  the  small  muscles  of 
the  hand,  wrist,  or  forearm  in  chief,  and  in  which  the  writing  move- 
ments arc  not  made  entirely  from  the  shoulder.  Thus,  writers'  cramp  is 
practically  unknown  among  stenographers,  in  spite  of  tiie  rapidity  and 
tediousness  of  tiieir  work,  owing  to  the  ficttliat  thc^  characters  emjiloyed 
are  best  made  by  the  freehand  method  customarily  employed.  Gowcrs, 
indeed,  encountered  a  stenographer  who  could  write  shorthand  readily, 
while  ordinary  scri]it  caused  a  sjwsm. 

Pathology. — Numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  regarding  the 
pathology,  and  the  seat  of  the  disease  has  been  variously  placed  in  the 
muscles,  in  the  nerves,  in  the  spinal  centers,  in  the  cerebellum,  and  in 
the  cortex.  We  can,  at  once,  rule  out  the  muscle  and  the  nerve  as 
initial  loci,  if  the  muscular  control  for  movements  not  of  t]ie  particular 
occupational  variety  arc  fully,  prom[)tly,  and  normallv  executed.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  perijiheral  lesion  which  would  disturb  only 
a  certain  purposive  function,  leaving  others  intact.  On  this  point  W. 
E.  Paul '  insists  that  a  careful  scrutiny  will  discover  a  certiiin  amount 
of  defect  for  all  activities  of  the  involved  muscle  groups.  He  attrib- 
utes etiological  importance  to  the  traumatic  effect  of  repeated  muscular 
contractions  upon  nerves,  nerve-endings,  and  muscle  tissues.  A  low- 
'  "Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Aseoc,"  1911.  , 
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grade  neuritis  is  undoubtedly  present  in  some  cases,  and  Yigouroux, 
already  quoted,  thinks  it  invariably  present.  In  most  all  cases  tlie 
motor  function  at  fault  is  one  to  which  the  motor  apparatus  has  become 
trained  and  habituated.  In  some  degree  it  is  automatic  and  subcnn- 
scious.  Such  acts  are  generally  supposed  to  be  largely  sul>cortical. 
Another  factor  is  interposed  by  the  fatigue  element.  Hodge  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  changes  in  motor  cells  resulting  from  physiological 
fatigue.  In  the  occupation  neuroses  it  is  at  least  supposable  that  the 
fatigue  may  overpass  the  limit  of  recuperation.  Well-authenticated 
cases  in  which  muscular  atrophy  withf)ut  sensory  defects  has  succeeded 
the  spasm  would  indicate  rather  conclusi\ely  that  such  was  the  case, 
that  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord  were  at  fault,  and  that  their  trophic 
powers  were  finally  involved.  Sensory  and  motor  symptoms,  func- 
tionally grouped,  would  also  point  to  the  cord,  but  it  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  exclude  the  superior  cortical  centers.  In  the  neuritic  cases  ten- 
derness and  sensory  faults  are  of  characteristic  anatomical  distribution. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  writers'  cramp  is  commonly  insidious. 
It  is  noticed  after  writing  a  considerable  time  that  there  is  sensory 
discomfort  or  motor  difficulty.  The  hand  aches,  feels  numb  or  weak,  or 
may  become  cram])ed  or  tremulous.  After  a  moment's  rest  and  a  little 
rubbing  writing  may  be  resumed  for  a  time,  when  the  trouble  reap- 
pears and  gradually  less  and  less  work  is  rei(uired  to  induce  the 
disabling  ciinditiou,  until  in  extreme  cases  merely  putting  the  hand  in 
the  writing  |)osition  niav  cause  it.  Several  forms  have  bei'n  describi-d 
depending  upon  the  major  symptom.  Thus  we  have  the  sjxisiir,  lirinii/oit.-i, 
neuralffic,  and  pam/i/tic  varieties ;  but  they  are  very  rarely  pure,  most 
cases  showing  a  combination  of  sensory  and  motor  features.  Ordinarily, 
the  cramp  is  painful  not  from  the  muscular  contraction,  but  because  the 
parts  are  afl'ected  with  neuralgic  ]iains  that  are  occasioned  only  by  the 
act  of  writing.  In  some  instances  they  are  so  severe  as  to  alone  attract 
the  patient's  attention  and  inhibit  the  act  of  writing.  In  other  and 
much  rarer  ca.ses  a  feeling  of  weakness  a]>pears  to  prevent  tlie  use  of 
the  pen,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  ])ain.  Tremor  may  be  the 
principal  feature,  and  is  ])ractieally  a  manifestation  of  weakness. 

Motor  Disorders. —  In  the  ea>i',  l'"ig.  li43,  illn-trated  fmni  photo- 
graphs, the  plan  of  hcilding  the  pen  between  the  index  and  middle  lingers 
was  adopted  when  spasm  first  developed,  and  for  a  time  jiermitted  a 
continuation  of  clerical  work.  When  seen  later,  the  hand  woidd  l)egin  to 
cramp  after  half  a  dozen  words  were  written,  as  shown  in  the  second 
cut,  and  in  a  moment  the  spasm  would  become  violent,  the  pen  would 
fall,  and  the  tini;ers  and  thumb  would  be  extended  as  .shown  in  the  third 
cut.  This  was  an  ag^ravati'<l  case.  Commonly,  as  soon  as  the  spasm 
causes  uncertainty  in  writing  the  act  is  stojiped  and  the  spasm  subsides. 
It  may  cause  a  great  change  in  the  writing,  which  tends  to  become 
cramped  and  full  of  uncertainties  and  zigzags.  The  pen  is  forcibly 
jerked  and  thrust  in  various  directions.  At  first,  by  steadying  the 
writini,^  hand  with  the  other,  and  ado])ting  a  thick  ])enholder  or  one 
fitted  with  a  l)all  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  with  rings  against 
which  the  fininM-s  are  pressed  in  extension,  writing  may  be  continued  for 
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Figs.  241,  242. — 1,  Writers'  cramp,  haadwritins!  in  1894  ;  2,  copy  of  same  made  very  slowly  in  1897  by  6 
patient ;  3.  written  by  aid  of  left  hand,  same  patient,  1897  ;  4,  same  patient,  1897. 
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a  time,  Viiit  usually  the  spasm  reappears.  If  the  other  hand  be  then 
used,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  spasm  to  appear  on  that  side  after  a 
few  months,  though  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  When  the  spasm 
affects  the  second  hand,  it  may  also  cause  "the  muscles  of  the  first  hand  to 


Fig.  243.— Writers'  cramp  (from  photographs):  1,  Pen  held  between  finners  at  first  Rave  relief; 
2,  spasm  beginning  in  thumb  and  index  ;  3,  fully  devekiped  spasm,  throning  all  the  digits  except  small- 
est finger  into  extension  and  causing  the  pen  to  fall. 


contract.  The  spasm  may  also  spread  to  the  muscles  of  the  forearm 
and  even  to  the  arm  and  slioiilder. 

In  cases  of  moderate  severity  the  s])asm  may  he  occasioned  onlv  by 
the  act  of  writing,  but  sometimes,  and  in  severe  cases  usually,  other 
acts  requiring  precision  in  finger  movements  also  call  it  fitrth.  In 
telegraphers'  cramp,  writing  witii  the  IMorse  key  or  the  j)en  oiten  alike 
causes  tiie  s])asin  ;  musicians  may  ex]K'riciu'e  the  spasm  both  in  instru- 
mental manipulations  and  in  writing  ;  seam.stresses  by  using  the  needle 
or  the  scissors,  etc. 

The  ])ower  of  the  hand  for  coarse  nniscular  efforts  mav  lie  unim- 
paired, but  in  cases  of  long  standing  some  weakness  in  tlic  muscles  most 
concerned  is  commonly  found,  and  in  such  cases  slight  wasting  may 
occur.  In  rare  instances,  when  the  use  of  the  affected  meml)er  is 
pushed  in  spite  of  the  disability,  permanent  atrojihy  may  result.  In 
figure  244  is  shown  the  hand  of  a  seamstress  in  which  local  |)ain  and 
spasm  were  finallv  fiillowed  by  atropiiy,  tiie  rea<'tion  of  degeneration, 
and  fibrillary  twiti'hiiig  limited  mainly  to  the  radial  half  of  the  hand  and 
ulnar  border  of  tiie  tbrearm,  namely,  to  the  muscles  chiefiy  concerned  in 
the  use  of  needles  and  scissors.  Tlie  electrical  responses  in  muscles  and 
nerves  may  lie  normal,  but  in  protracted  cases  there  is  usually  an 
increase  and  finally  a  decrease  of  excital>ility,  and,  as  in  the  rare  case 
illustrated  below,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  may  be  present. 

Sensory  Disorders. — The  sensory  disturbance  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  one  of  great  fatigue,  or  there  may  be  pain  and  tenderness. 
Tenderness  along  the  course  of  tiie  nerves  is  not  uncommon.  In  some 
cases  pain  is  located  in  the  small  bones  and  joints  of  tiie  wri.st  or 
fingers.  It  may  only  occur  on  attempts  to  write,  and  it  may  or  may 
not  be  preceded  by  s])asm.  In  certain  cases  it  extends  to  the  arm, 
axilla,  ami  siioulder.  Such  paresthesias  as  "pins  and  needles,"  ting- 
ling, ache,  "tired  feeling,"  etc.,  are  often  comjilained  of,  and  may 
similarly  extend  up  the  arm.  Actual  hyjieresthesia  or  anesthesia  are 
encoimtered  only  when  neuritis  is  as.soeiated. 

Course. — Commonly  insidious  in  onset,  writers'  cramp  may  develop 
with  .some  suddenness,  after  an  emotional,  moral,  or  physical  storm,  and 
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tends  to  progress  so  lone;  as  writing  is  persistently  attempted.  If  the 
opposite  hand  be  trained,  it  usually  also  becomes  the  seat  of  cramp,  which 
is  likely  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  on  the  side  first  affected.  If 
writing  be  completelv  abjured,  the  cramp  gradually  becomes  less  and 


Fig.  244. — WasLiug  of  muscles  in  a  severe  case  uf  seamstress'  cramp. 


less,  and  may  entirely  cease  after  a  few  months  or  a  year,  but  is  very 
likely  to  return  if  continuous  writing  is  again  taken  uj).  The  tendency 
of  the  cramp,  pains,  and  paresthetic  sensations  to  persi.^t  and  increase 
if  the  writing  occupation  is  contimicd  is  pronoiuiccd,  and  there  is 
danger  of  pushing  the  couditidu  into  one  of  organic  changes,  with 
atrophy  and  permanent  palsies. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagn(*is  is  usually  made  by  the  ])aticnt,  and 
nearly  every  large  clerical  force  or  telegraph  ofhce  furnishes  cases. 
Monoplegia  and  Iwmiplegid  from  organic  brain  disease  are  .some- 
times mistaken,  as  the  patient's  attention  is  fir.st  attracted  by  his  clum- 
siness in  writing.  Musculo.spiral  paky,  neuvalgim,  and  rhmmatie  jiains 
are  occasionally  mistaken  for  writers'  cramp,  but  in  all  these  condi- 
tions the  .symptoms  are  persistent  and  not  alone  ]irovoked  by  writing. 
Spasm,  usually  present  in  writers'  cramp  from  the  first,  is  also  absent. 
Hysteria  may  present  limited  tremor  and  motor  difticulty,  but  the  dis- 
ability is  not  confined  to  writing,  and  sensory  stigmata  are  added. 
Parahjsis  agltans  beginning  in  the  hand  may  be  confounded  with 
writers'  cramp,  but  the  tremor,  rigidity,  and  difficulty  of  using  the  hand 
for  all  other  complicated  or  difficult  purposes  are  not  marked  in  oc- 
cupational neuroses. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable  if  writing  be  per- 
sisted in.  If  the  jiatient  can  completely  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  pen 
or  similar  writing  implements,  the  spasm  tends  to  subside  and  disappear 
unless  the  case  is  of  long  standing  and  so  aggravated  that  all  sorts  of 
linger  use  induce  the  cramp.  The  neuralgic  cases  are  somewhat  more 
easily  managed  than  the  cramp  variety  if  prolonged  rest  can  be  secured. 
The  presence  of  any  removable  diathetic  disaljility,  as  lithemia,  favorably 
modifies  the  outlook,  and  the  termination  of  general  depression,  physical 
or  mental,  may  lead  to  marked  improvement  in  the  spasmodic  affection. 
The  tendency  to  recurrence  and  to  extension  has  already  been  noted.  It 
is  rare  for  a  patient,  even  after  years  of  rest,  to  be  able  to  return  to 
writing  occupations  without  a  reappearance  of  the  neurosis. 

Treatment. — Recognizing  the  fatigue  element  in  the  ])roduction  of 
writers'  cramp,  red  Ijccomes  the  jirincipal  note  of  treatment.  All 
phi/s!cal  failings  and  conditions  which  tend   to  niake  fatigue  of  ready 
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appearance  must  be  scrupulously  sought  and  carefully  managed.  Abso- 
lute cessation  of  writing  is  of  the  first  importance.  Unfortunately, 
patients  whose  living  depends  upon  clerical  work  will  not  or  cannot 
conform  to  these  requirements  until  the  neurosis  completelv  disables 
them.  Exercises  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  arms,  hands,  and 
fingers  should  be  employed,  and  massage,  baths,  and  electricity,  for  their 
general  tonic  effect,  are  of  some  service.  Gordon  claims  to  have  se- 
cured immediate  and  lasting  improvement  by  the  local  application  of 


Fig.  245. — 1,  .Splint  to  iinraohilize  hand  and  wrist  in  the  treatiiiftit  uf  writf r>'  diimp ;  2,  splint  in  use. 

Bier's  method.  AVhen  writing  is  again  taken  up,  it  must  be  by  the 
proper  full-arm  movement.  A  tyj)ewriting  machine  can  often  be  sul)- 
stituted  for  the  j'cn.  The  u.se  of  spinal  sedatives  to  control  the  cramp 
and  permit  a  coutinuance  of  writing  is  pernicious,  and  rarely  gives  even 
temporary  help.  When  writing  is  resumed,  the  free-hand  method  from 
the  shoulder  must  be  em])loyed,  and  the  splint  (Fig.  Ii4.j)  affords  a  help 
by  immobilizing  the  wrist  and  fingers  during  writing  exercises. 


OTHER   OCCUPATION   NEUROSES. 

The  general  considerations  jiertaining  to  writers'  cramp  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  occupation  neuroses,  and  with  j)ropcr  modi- 
fication the  particular  features  are  identical.  Among  the  occupa- 
tion spasms  more  commoidv  encountered  are  the  eramjts  of  violin  and 
pianoforte  jilavers,  teh'graphers'  cramp,  seamstress'  cramp,  and 
liannncr  crami)  in  smiths  and  artisans  using  the  hanuner.  Artist.s, 
flower-makers,  turners,  watchmakers,  knitters,  engravers,  ma.sons  in 
using  the  trowel,  sailors  from  pulling  on  ropes,  treadlers,  compositors, 
enamelcrs,  cigarette-makers,  shoemakers,  milkers,  money-counters, 
letter-.'^orters,  and  ]ilayers  on  various  musical  instruments,  including 
dnnumers,  eonq)rise  tiie  list  given  in'  Gowers.  It  has  been  noted  in  a 
shoe  .salesman  from  the  stooping  position  needed  in  putting  on  .shoes,  in 
gum-chewers,  atfecting  the  masticatory  muscles,  and  in  various  flictory 
employees  who  incc-fsantly  u.se  the  same  movement  in  feeding  or  at- 
tending some  machine.  Clergymen  and  other  jiublic  speakers,  from  a 
faulty  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  may  acquire  a  laryngeal  neurosis  that 
is  manife.-it  every  time  the  voice  is  strained,  causing  a  sudden  loss  of 
modulation,  which  may  enil  in  continuous  vocal  disability.  A  spasm  of 
a  similar  nature,  involving  tlie  lumljar  muscles,  has  been  seen  in  phy^i- 
cian.s,  due  to  continuous  riding  in  carts  or  buggies. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

NEURASTHENIA. 

In  1869  Beai'd,  of  New  York,  directed  general  attention  to  a 
nervous  state  or  condition  marked  bv  irritable  weakness,  and  adopted 
for  it  the  name  of  neurasthenia.  It  is  familiarly  known  as  nercous 
prostration  or  nervous  c.rhrmsfion,  and  is  a  fatigue  neurosis.  In  Europe 
it  was  at  first  somewhat  derisively  called  the  Auwi-ican  disea.'fe  or  Beard's 
disea^^e.  It  is  now  recognized  the  world  over  as  a  morbid  state  ;  as  one 
of  all  time,  and  not  a  product  of  modern  life  or  of  American  condi- 
tions. It  is  marked  by  a  host  of  subjective  symptoms  and  a  very  few 
objective  phenomena,  all  more  or  less  variable,  and  most  of  them  incon- 
stant. As  a  rule,  all  firms  of  nervous  energy — psychic,  motor,  and 
organic — are  reduced,  so  tliat  fatigue  is  more  (piickly  occasioned  than  in 
health.  There  is  less  endurance,  and  consequently  greater  irritability, 
which  most  shows  itself  in  the  mental  sphere.  The  whole  state  is 
summed  up  in  tlie  classical  term  "  irritable  weakness." 

Etiology. — Neurasthenia  seldom  occurs  before  twenty  years  of  ar/e 
or  after  tiftv.  It  is  essentially  a  disorder  of  the  energetic,  productive, 
troubled  ])eriod  of  life.  Both  .sf.re.s  suft'er,  and  perhaps  in  equal 
proportion,  l)ut  in  females  a  more  common  association  Mith  hysteria 
frequently  carries  these  eases  into  that  list.  Cleghorn,^  basing  his  con- 
clusions on  statistics  embracing  60UU  cases,  finds  neurasthenia  mucli  more 
frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  two-thirdsdevelopl^etween  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty.  Indoor  occupations  bulk  heavily  in  the  list.  In  this 
country  the  high  altitudes  of  the  western  plateaus  and  the  extremes  of 
climatic  conditions  in  the  northern,  and  particularly  the  northwestern, 
States  apparently  account  for  the  greater  frequency  of  neurasthenia  in 
these  localities  than  on  the  seaboard  and  in  the  southern  States.  The 
persistent  winds  of  the  prairie  States  seem  also  to  be  active  in  the  causation 
of  neurasthenia.  All  races  present  the  disorder.  Hebrews  and  Slavs  are 
said  to  be  very  subject  to  it,  and  Scandinavians,  at  least  in  this  country,  fur- 
nish a  large  contingent.  A  neuropatliic  heredity  is  less  connnon  than  in 
hysteria  or  epilepsy,  but  neurasthenics  are  very  commonly  found  at  the 
head  of  a  neuropathic  strain.  Debilitating  conditions  in  the  antecedents  of 
neurasthenics  are  very  common.  Gout,  rheumatism,  tuberculosis,  sy- 
philis, excesses,  dissipation,  malaria,  and  all  the  cachexias  in  parents  are 
likely  to  discount  the  stamina  of  offspring  and  favor  the  early  limitation  of 
endurance  and  vigor  demonstrated  in  neurasthenia.  A  defective  educa- 
tion that  omits  discipline  and  the  cultivation  of  self-control,  poorly  fitting 
the  child  for  the  rude  shocks  of  later  life,  may  be  a  predisposing  cause. 
Educational  methods  that  overtrain  and  overstrain  may  directly  induce 
the  neurosis.  Occupations  of  all  varieties  furnish  neurasthenics.  It  is 
only  requisite  that  the  element  of  overwork  come  in,  whether  the  labor  be 
mental  or  physical.  Overwork,  moreover,  is  a  variable  quantity,  relative 
to  the  forces  and  endowments  of  the  individual. 

>  "Med.  Kec,"  April  27,  1907. 
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Among  the  incithig  causes  overwork  is  the  most  common,  and  asso- 
ciated with  it  we  usually  encounter  anxiety,  worry,  or  e.rcitrmenf,  which 
depress  the  patient's  forces,  often  at  the  same  time  impellino-  him  to 
greater  efforts.  The  Vjusiness  man,  anxious  for  his  ventures,  worlvs 
doubly  hard  to  secure  success.  The  sleepless  mother,  worn  with  care 
and  nursing,  does  double  and  treble  duty,  and  finally  "goes  to  pieces" 
when  the  strain  is  over.  The  overtrained  athlete  goes  "  stale." 
ExeesHes,  by  their  debilitating  effects,  are  frequent  sources  of  neurasthenia. 
Alcoh(jl,  tobacco,  venery,  masturbation,  either  as  onanism  or  withdrawal, 
unnatural  stimulation  of  sexual  responses,  and  sexual  continence  after 
habituation  may  result  in  the  general  depression  we  call  neurasthenia. 
Trauma,  both  physical  and  mental,  may  induce  nenrasthenia,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  in  proportion  as  the  psychic  shock  is  well  developed. 
Railway  accidents  may  breed  neurasthenia  in  those  who  do  not  receive 
a  scratch.  The  fright  is  often  worse  tlian  the  l)low.  Together  they 
may  cause  a  double  injury.  A  muscular  strain  from  overexertion,  as 
in  lifting,  may  sbirt  neurasthenia,  jiarticiilarly  if  tlir  l)ack  be  liurt  and 
there  is  suggestion  or  fear  of  serious  harm  having  l)een  dune.  The  more 
neurasthenia  is  studied,  the  more  prominent  will  its  mental  side  become. 
Exhausting  illn/'ss,  either  from  acute  or  elironic  disease,  may  cause 
neurasthenia.  Various  foxir  sfatcx,  sucli  as  lithcmia  and  syphilis,  are 
prone  to  produce  it.  It  is  usually  diflicult,  and  often  im])(issible,  to 
determine  the  exact  cause  of  neurasthenia  in  a  given  case.  Ordinarily, 
there  are  a  number  of  both  ])redisposing  and  exciting  causes.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances  neurastiienia  is  seconrlari/  to  and  xi/iDjdomatic 
of  organic  conditions,  such  as  phtiiisis,  Bright's  disease,  dialietcs  gout, 
rheumatism,  uremic  and  toxic  states  generally. 

Pathology. — Although  we  know  no  pathological  anatomy  of  the 
disorder,  its  manifestations  are  those  best  explained  by  a  diminished 
dynamic  energy  and  lessened  reciiperatis'c  ]io\ver  in  the  cerebrospinal 
axis,  and  especially  in  its  cellular  elements.  Tins  may  be  a  nutritional 
defect.  Tiie  very  constant  factor  of  persistent  overwork,  overstrain, 
and  overfatigue  in  the  causation  of  neurasthenia,  coupled  with  Hodge's 
findings  in  tiie  motor  (h-IIs  after  an  expenditure  of  energy,  leads  to 
tlie  opinion  tliat  we  iiave  to  do  with  a  fitigue  neurosis,  general  in 
distribution  and  comparatively  slight  in  degree.  With  this  view  in 
mind,  we  will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  symptomatology  and 
the  re(|nircnients  for  ti'eatini'Ut. 

Symptoms. — The  svin]>tonis  of  neura-thenia  are  extremely  numer- 
ous. Some  of  these  are  <««•;(//((/,  most  are  adrnifitioiiti.  Charcot  con- 
sidered hcaikiclw,  backache,  gasfro-iiitcxfiiial  atony,  ncuromu.'<cKlar  weak- 
ness, cerebral  depre.is'ioii,  mental  irrifahility,  and  insomnia  as  the  funda- 
mental symptoms  of  the  disorder, — the  true  stigmata  of  the  neurosis. 
iSeeondarilv  and  inconstantly  arise  a  host  of  complaints  that  are  of  less 
importance  and  significance.  It' will  he  necessary  to  take  up  the  symp- 
toms seriatim.  It  may  lie  said  of  them  all  that  they  indicate  a  deficiency 
of  function,  never  ai)  absolute  want  of  it.  Tiie  reduction  is  one  of 
quantity  ratlier  tiian  of  (luality,  but  is  never  al)solute  in  degree. 

Motor  Disorders. — A  constant  condition  in  neurasthenia  is  niusadar 
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>rcak?icss.  The  patients  complain  that  muscular  efforts  are  promptly 
fatiguing.  They  can  only  walk  a  few  squares,  standing  a  long  time  is 
exhausting,  and  exercise  or  use  of  the  back  and  upj>er  extremities  pros- 
trates them.  They  often  show  a  remarkable  diminution  of  strength  as 
registered  on  the  hand-dynamometer  or  in  lifting,  but  occasionally  a 
jiatient  can  put  forth  one  or  two  fairly  forcible  efforts,  and  then  the 
strength  quickly  subsides.  Sustained  effort  is  impossible.  As  another 
manifestation  of  the  generalized  myasthenia,  tremor  is  frequently  observed, 
and  can  usually  be  provoked  by  comparatively  slight  muscular  efforts. 
Lamarcq^  found  it  in  cighty-iive  per  cent,  of  neurasthenics.  IMany 
patients  complain  of  their  trembling  knees  and  shaking  hands,  or  the 
tremor  may  appear  in  the  handwriting,  especially  toward  the  end  of  a 
Jong  letter,  where  the  firmness  of  the  strokes  is  also  likely  to  be  reduced. 
Tremor  in  the  eyelids,  lips,  and  face  is  sometimes  noticed.  Muscular 
twitchings  in  the  face  and  extremities  are  not  rare.  The  tendon  reflexes, 
ordinarily,  are  increased.  This  is  customarily  the  case  with  the  knee- 
jerk.  A  tendency  to  widely  distributed  responses  is  frequently  present, 
so  that  a  tap  on  the  patellar  tendon  causes  starting  of  both  lower  limbs 
or  of  all  four  extremities,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  complaint  of 
pain  in  the  back.  If  the  knee-jerk  be  repeatedly  produced,  the  inten- 
sified response  first  elicited  may  gradually  subside,  giving  another 
e\'idence  of  the  early  fatigue  of  the  ner^■ous  apparatus.  In  some  in- 
stances a  tap  on  muscle  or  nerve-trunk  will  call  forth  a  similar  response. 
Ankle-clonus  is  sometimes  present,  but  is  spurious  in  character,  and 
only  a  few  vibrations  of  the  foot  can  be  elicited.  Repetitions  of  the 
test  may  fail  to  produce  it.  Paralysis  or  abolished  knee-jerks  are  not 
found  in  neurasthenia  unless  due  to  other  coincidental  disease. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — Neurasthenia  never  causes  anestheda. 
AVhen  this  is  present  we  have  a  condition  of  actual  deficit,  to  which  limit 
neurasthenia  does  not  go.  The  vague  subjective  disturbances  of  sensa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  are  limitless.  Among  them  a  feeling  oi  general 
tiredness  and  f(d!f/ue  is  almost  constant,  and  the  recumbent  posture 
tends  to  become  habitual. 

Headache  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  ;  it  is  practically 
never  wanting  and  often  is  described  in  striking  terms.  In  some 
instances  it  is  slight  and  constant,  more  often  it  is  produced  by  any 
muscular  or  mental  eff'ort,  and  occasioned  by  any  disturbing  emotion. 
Usually  it  is  occipital,  "  at  the  base  of  the  brain,"  as  these  patients  are 
fond  of  saying  ;  but  it  may  be  frontal,  temporal,  or  vertical.  One 
describes  a  sensation  as  if  the  head  were  splitting  or  the  skull  lifting; 
another  has  a  terrible  weight  or  a  severe  constriction  about  the 
head.  This  lead-cap  headache  is  very  common.  Heaviness,  throi)bing, 
buzzing,  a  sensation  of  wind  blowing  or  of  water  running  under  the  scalp, 
and  iiianv  others  are  perhaps  indicative  of  the  vascjmotor  disturbances 
within  the  skull.  Almost  never  is  the  headache  a  veritable  pain,  but 
rather  some  variety  of  discomfort  difficult  to  describe.  Backache  is 
equally  common  with  headache.  It  is  probably  a  fatigue  symptom  for 
the  most  part,  though  sometimes  referable  to  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
'  "Revue  Neurol.,"  August  1.5,  1897. 
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turbances.  The  small  of  the  back  is  its  usual  seat,  -whence  it  streaks 
up  between  the  shoulders  or  through  the  loins  and  down  the  limlis. 
Very  commonly  it  is  associated  with  a  "drawing"  sensation  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  the  occipital  pain  is  then  usually  complained  of.  By 
lying  down  or  by  padding  a  chair  with  pillows,  some  relief  is  obtained. 
The  advanced  case  customarily  assumes  one  of  these  expedients.  In 
milfler  cases  the  backache  is  occasioned  by  any  etlort  or  disturbing 
circumstances  and  subsides  upon  rest. 

Tendanv'ss  is  usually  found  over  the  spine  and  is  rather  superficial 
in  character,  but  occasionally  is  intensified  by  deep  pressure.  Karelv 
the  spine  is  tender  its  entire  Icntjth  ;  usually  only  small  scn-iitivc  sjiots 
are  present.  The  upper  cervical  spine  near  tiie  occiput,  over  the 
vertebra  prominens,  opposite  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  at  the  waist- 
line, at  the  top  of  the  sacrum,  and  over  the  coccyx  are  tiie  favorite 
locatidiis.  Sometimes  the  tenderness  is  diffuse  and  the  skin  over  the 
entire  dorsum  is  painfully  over-sensitive.  Sduietimes  this  sensitiveness 
prevents  the  dorsal  decubitus  or  interferes  with  sittinir  up.  It  is  likelv 
to  be  agj^nivated  by  anything  Mdiieli  disturbs  the  patient  or  increases 
the  other  symptoms.  Sensitiveness  on  the  head,  limbs,  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  trunk  is  not  rare,  and  is  usually  associated  with  sponfdncous 
pain  in  the  same  location.  The  outlines  of  these  sensitive  areas  are 
never  sharply  defined,  and  they  may  shift  position  or  vary  in  intensitv 
within  a  few  hours  or  days,  but  sometimes  remain  practically  stationary 
for  months. 

All  manner  of  vague  sensations  of  heat,  cold,  jirickling,  tightness, 
numl)ness,  stitfness,  wt'akness,  fatigue,  soreness,  pain,  pressure,  etc., 
referred  to  this  or  that  part  of  the  body  or  limbs  are  constantly  encoun- 
tered. In  addition  there  are  a  host  of  abnormal  feelings  referred  to  the 
thoracic,  abdominal,  pelvic,  and  generative  organs. 

Visual  Disturbances. — The  neurasthenic  conunonly  complains  that 
reading  has  grown  ditlicult  l)ecause  it  causes  headache  and  vague 
distress,  and  states  that  tlie  letters  blur  or  run  together  after  a  few 
minutes.  In  other  instances  they  can  not  maintain  attention.  Careful 
exauiiuation  will  usually  demonstrate  that  the  accoimnodafirr  ajqxirnfus 
and  the  rcthuil  sciisitlrrncKS  are  pruinpthi  fittigual.  One  is  a  motor  loss,  the 
other  a  sensory  deficiency.  The  first  is  shown  by  the  rapidly  diminish- 
ing aijility  to  clearly  make  out  the  test-type ;  the  second,  by  the  quickly 
narrowing  visual  field,  due  to  impaired  sensitiveness  in  the  retinal 
]ieriplierv.  llotli  may  be  regained  after  a  slight  rest.  A  high  and 
oscillating  degree  of  nniscular  asthen(i])ia  is  usually  due  to  neurasthenia, 
and  connnonly  subsides  as  the  nervous  state  improves.  Deficiency  of 
the  interni  is  the  usual  finding. 

Phot(ipltoJ)}(t  may  be  encountered  of  sufficient  intensity  to  keep 
patients  in  dark  rooms  or  wearing  colored  glasses.  In  lessened  degree 
retinal  hyjiercslliesia  is  not  nnconnnon,  and  is  similar  to  the  cutaneous 
sensitiveness.  Misty  obscurities  and  a  veiling  of  vision  are  sometimes 
described,  m  everything  looks  strange  and  unreal.  The  jmpi/s  are 
iisuallv  very  nioiiile,  contracting  and  expanding  exce>sively,  sometimes 
sluggishly,  sometimes  very  actively  and  even  indejK'udently  of  light  or 
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accommodative  efforts.  Transient  inequalities  are  rarely  encountered. 
Permanent  inequality  is  due  to  organic  disease. 

Disorders  of  Hearing,  Smell,  and  Taste. — Hearing  is  apjiarently 
frequently  di.-^ordered.  Thus,  patient.s  start  at  the  slitflitest  sound,  and 
often  tie  up  the  door-bell  and  seek  seclusion  to  avoid  all  such  irritation. 
This  is  as  much  mental  as  aural,  perhaps,  hut  tinnitus  in  various  forms 
and  throbbings  in  the  ears  are  due  to  the  irritable  weakness  that  spares 
no  nerve.  Complaints  of  peculiar  or  bad  smells  and  tastes  have  a 
similar  significance. 

Gastro-intestinal  Disorders. — Nermus  indlqcsfion  is  one  of  the 
commonest  features  of  neurasthenia.  The  appetite  is  often  capricious, 
and  may  be  excessive  or  greatly  diminished.  The  mere  thought  of 
food  may  be  repugnant.  In  milder  cases  there  are  complaint>  of  the 
food  lying  heavy  or  of  gaseous  eructations,  which  may  or  nuiy  not  be 
attended  by  heart-burn.  The  gaseous  g-a.stric  distention  may  suggest 
dilatation,  and  often  provokes  cardiac  palpitation  and  precordial  and 
epigastric  distress.  In  more  aggravated  cases  dilatation  actually  occurs, 
and  hydrociiloric  acid  may  disappear  from  the  gastric  secretion.  Di- 
gestion is  rctardeil  and  deticieut,  but  the  tongue  may  remain  clean  and 
nutrition  still  be  inadequate  to  maintain  the  body-weight.  The  i^mal/  in- 
testine is  usually  affected  in  the  same  atonic  fashion,  causing  constipation. 
In  the  severe  cases  of  neurasthenia  all  thc^e  conditions  are  aggravated. 
The  eructations  of  gas  become  fr('(iuent,  noisy,  and  distressing  ;  meteor- 
isnius,  colicky  ]iains,  alternating  constipation  and  mucous  diarrhea,  intes- 
tinal feruuutation,  and  the  j)assage  of  undigested  food  mark  the  atonic 
and  irritable  state  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  Cases  present  great 
variations,  and  the  same  case  is  rarely  consistent  in  regard  to  these 
features. 

Circulatory  Disorders. — (hrdiae  pnlpitation  due  to  digestive  dis- 
turbance is  one  of  the  common  symptoms  in  neurasthenia,  but  may 
result  from  other  causes,  as  muscular  or  mental  efforts,  sudden  starts  or 
embarrassments  of  any  sort.  In  some  instances  it  reaches  a  high  degree 
and  is  attended  by  ))recordial  ]>ain,  a  tnnudtuous  heart's  action,  throb- 
bing arteries,  and  generalized  distress.  In  other  cases  it  may  occasion 
a  pseudo-angina  pectoris  that  mimics  a  stenocardial  attack  very  closely. 
A  small,  rapid  pake  of  about  90  a  minute  is  commonly  present  in  neu- 
ra.sthenia,  and  in  attacks  of  palpitation  it  may  reach  140  or  lOO.  The 
rate  is  promptly  increased  in  all  cases  by  anv  distressing,  exacting,  or 
disturbing  cause.  Hemic  murmurs  are  not  rare  in  advanced  cases, 
when  the  general  nutrition  has  been  reduced.  The  feebleness  of  the  cir- 
culation is  shown  by  the  C(jld  extremities  conunonlv  encountered.  Vum- 
motor  storms  in  neurasthenia  are  the  rule.  Localized  or  general  flush- 
ings, sweats,  and  aortic  throbbing  may  greatly  annoy  the  patients. 

Secretory  Disorders.— The  tirine  is  ordinarily  scant  and  high- 
colored.  Xeurasthenics  drink  little  water,  and  the  irritating  urine  may 
cause  much  vesical  uneasiness  and  frequent  micturition.  There  is  com- 
monly an  increase  of  uric  acid  and  urates,  or  a  great  abundance  of 
phosphates  and  oxalates  may  be  noted,  and  the  urine  mav  l)e  neutral  or 
alkaline  in  reaction.  All  fluid  secretions,  as  the  perspiration,  saliva, 
gastric,  intestinal,  and  synovial  fluids  may  be  deficient.     In  other  in- 
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stances  they  are  increased,  or  increase  and  deficieucv  may  alternate. 
Some  patients  complain  that  the  slightest  effort  or  emliarrassment  causes 
them  to  sweat  profusely,  usually  about  the  head  and  neck.  The  cold, 
clammy  hand  of  neurasthenia  is  rarely  wanting. 

Genital  Disorders. — The  average  male  neurasthenic  complains  of 
lessened  sexual  power.  If  unmarried,  nocturnal  emissions  frighten  him, 
and  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  spermatorrhea  by  the  cloudiness  of  his 
urine.  If,  perchance,  there  has  been  an  antecedent  haltit  of  masturba 
tion,  ev^ery  symptom  is  warped  Ijy  him  into  relation  witli  the  supposed 
impotence,  and  he  develops  into  a  c(jnfinned  sexual  neurasthenic  with- 
out erections  and  with  vague  paresthetic  sensations  or  actual  t(>nderness 
and  pains  in  the  genitals  that  claim  his  undivided,  brooding  attention. 
If  married,  j)remature  ejacidations  and  loss  of  sexual  appetite  in  niildcr 
cases  are  followed  by  actual  inal)ility  in  the  severer  forms,  and  some 
sensory  hyperestiiesia  (jr  lessened  sensitiveness  of  the  ])arts  may  be  found. 

In  women  analogous  symptoms  are  encountered,  Ijut  nuich  less 
fre(pientlv.  Some  are  trouljled  by  nocturnal  orgasms  accompanying 
dreams  from  wiiicii  they  awake  nervous,  de])ressed,  and  exhausted.  In 
married  women  sexual  appetite  may  at  first  be  somewhat  increased,  but 
quickly  diminishes  and  commonly  disappears,  not  seldom  being  followed 
by  an  actual  distaste  or  even  disgust.  Pelvic  pains  and  genital  insen- 
sitiveness,  or  hvperestiiesia,  are  often  added,  and  furtiier  serve  to  iidiibit 
intercourse. 

Mental  Disturbances. — Tlie  |)sy<-iiit'  side  of  neurastiienia  is  an 
interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  neurosis.  Indeed,  the  condi- 
tion may  well  be  denominated  a  pJii/cliotieuro.ti.i.  .\ll  the  mental  mani- 
festations of  the  neurasthenic  have  in  common  tlic  same  elements  wiiich 
dominate  the  physimd  features — namely,  wcaknc— .  and  irrital)ility.  The 
oapaciti/  for  mental  work  ix  nhridged,  just  as  tlie  nniscular  i)ower  is 
reduced.  Protracted  mental  efforts  become  irksome  or  im]io-;sible,  and 
in  nianv  instances  attempts  to  rc;i<l  or  tliiidv  or  convci'sc  tbi'  a  few 
minutes  ])rodnce  so  tuucIi  fatigue  and  discomfort  tiiat  tlicy  must  l)e 
discontinued.  This  mrnfiil  ii.tflieiild  also  shows  itself  in  the  redueti<in  of 
the  mental  concentration  necessary  for  fixing  and  maintaining  attention. 
Neurasthenics  can  not  keep  their  minds  on  the  printed  page  nor  follow 
a  line  of  thought  for  any  great  length  of  time.  They  are  inattentive  to 
details,  and  consequently  do  not  clearly  a]>perceive  them.  Hence  arises 
the  almost  constant  complaint  of  a  'o.y.s'  of  memory.  Active  spoHt<ineo}i.<i 
mentation,  which  is  dependent  upon  mental  strength,  is  also  reduced. 
Ideas  do  not  occur  to  such  jiatients  with  their  usual  vigor  and  ra|)idity, 
and  tiiev  often  assert  tiiat  tiuy  can  not  think.  Their  conrcKje  naturally 
subsides  with  their  strengtii.  Attracted  by  tlie  cardiac  palpitation  or 
tiieir  sexual  incapacity  or  their  mental  debility,  or  by  any  otiur  neuras- 
tiienic  index,  they  become  introspective,  and,  misconstruing  their  symp- 
toms, develop  a  lot  of  nosophobias.  As  the  suggestions  and  reminders 
of  these  fears  are  constantiv  present,  tiie  neurasthenic  becomes  saturated 
with  them,  thus  .still  furtiier  reducing  tiie  power  of  attention  and  mem- 
ory. They  become  morbidly  self-watchful  and  tend  to  hypochondriacal 
depre-Hsioii.  In  some  instances  these  morbid  fears  pa.ss  into  insane  delu- 
sions  and   obsessions,  and  are  then   beyond   the  boundaries  of  neiiras- 
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thenia,  but  the  dividino;  line  is  decidedly  indefinite.  Indeed,  manv 
psychoses  begin  as  a  neurasthenia  and  even  general  paresis  may  show  a 
neurasthenic  prodromal  period. 

Fear,  arising  easil}'  from  a  consciousness  of  weakness  and  a  loss  of 
courage,  often  becomes  associated  with  external  conditions  and  sugges- 
tions. An  attack  of  palpitation  in  a  crowded  place  may  induce  a 
condition  of  fear  or  apprehension  constantly  associated  with  like  con- 
ditions. Some  fear  to  be  alone,  others  to  be  in  open  or  in  narrow 
or  in  hitrh  i>laces.  Some  fear  darkness,  some  storms,  some  litriitniup', 
some  special  localities,  some  contamination  by  dirt  or  infection  by 
disease.  The  neurasthenic  always  recognizes  the  baselessness  of  such 
fears,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  dispel  them  ;  tiie  insane  liypo- 
chondriac  accepts  them  as  actual  necessary  facts,  and  can  not  be  per- 
suaded to  the  contrary.  When  in  neurasthenia  tlie  phobias  become 
dominant,  so  that  the  patient  is  controlled  by  them,  though  recognizing 
their  fictitious  ciiaracter,  the  condition  constitutes  au  actual  psychasthenia 
in  the  sense  employed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Frequently  the  neurasthenic  recognizes  a  dhninished  affection  for  his 
family  or  others,  and  sometimes  is  greatly  troubled  by  it.  He  is 
irritable,  peevish,  fault-finding,  and  resentful.  The  business  njan  dreads 
his  dailv  tasks  and  dislikes  to  meet  new  customers  or  even  old  friends. 
The  cinotioiiK  are  less  staljle,  and  there  is  ever  a  tendency  to  weakness  and 
depression.  Such  patients  are  lacrymose  on  slight  occasion  or  break 
down  in  telling  of  themselves  or  in  contemplating  their  darkened  future. 

Sleep  is  conunonly  faulty  from  tlie  fii'st.  Neurasthenics  habitually 
present  iiiKoinidd.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  to 
slec])  or  the  sleej)  is  constantly  disturl)ed.  Kxceptionally  tlie  slec])  is 
sound  and  ])rolouged,  but  tiic  patient  uipakes  unrefreKhcd  and  usually 
moi'e  depresse<l  and  ])rostrate  than  u]ion  retiring.  Oi-dinarilv,  tlie  sleep 
is  disturbed  liy  troubled  dreniim,  whicli  often  are  of  a  dreadful  or  iiiglit- 
mai'ish  character.  In  shock  or  traumatic  cases  the  accident  ejiisode 
may  be  repeated  in  the  dreams  nigiit  after  night  or  several  times  tiie 
same  niglit.  Ciiarcot  laid  especial  stress  upon  such  formulated  dreaming 
in  neurasthenia. 

The  General  State. — In  neurasthenia  of  long  standing  the  general 
nutrition  is  commonly  defective,  and  high  degi'ces  of  anemia  and  ema- 
ciation may  be  encountered.  Neurasthenia  of  a  moderate  grade  of 
severity,  but  sufficient  to  disable  the  patient  for  ordinary  pursuits,  is 
consistent  with  fair  nutrition,  and  some  of  the  mosi:  inveterate  cases 
may  become  quite  flit.  Emaciation,  on  the  one  hand,  is  not  a  hopeless 
indicatii^in,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  plumpness  indicate  an  easily 
managealjle  case. 

Forms. — In  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  symptoms  in  neurasthenia 
and  their  lack  of  uniformity  in  various  patients,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
numerous  forms  have  been  descril)ed.  Tiie  terms  eerebral,  ajjinul,  and 
sexual  neurasthenia  have  been  used  to  designate  cases  in  which  symp- 
toms referable  respectively  to  the  liead,  back,  and  genitals  iiave  pre- 
ponderated, but  it  is  best  to  look  upon  neurasthenia  as  one  and  indivisible. 
Adventitious  or  exaggerated  symptoms  may  variously  tone  the  clinical 
picture  in  different  cases,  but  neurasthenia  remains  a  generalized  disorder 
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of  the  entire  nerve-apparatus.  In  the  foregoing  description  of  neuras- 
thenia the  simple  variety  has  been  constantly  in  view.  We  are  always 
to  have  in  mind  that  neurasthenia  may  be  symptomntic  of  some  organic 
process  of  which  it  is  a  secondary  expression.  Thus,  it  may  follow 
all  forms  of  extraordinary  illness  or  injuiy,  spring  from  the  various 
cachexias,  and  succeed  all  toxic  and  infectious  processes.  All  such  condi- 
tions must  be  eliminated  before  we  may  call  a  case  one  of  simple  or  (.s.sc;!- 
iial  neurasthenia.  Again,  neurasthenia  is  frequently  encountered  in  o.sso- 
ciatioa  with  other  neuroses.  This  is  particularly  true  of  hvsteria,  and 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  say  where  the  neurasthenia  ceases  and  the 
hysteria  begins.  For  such  cases  the  term  }nj><teronair(i.fthviiia  has  been 
emjili>yed.      J-'.si/chatythenia  is  fre(piently  a.-suciated  with  neurasthenia. 

Course. — Neurasthenia  is  essentially  a  chronic  makichj.  Ordiiiarilv, 
its  onxct  is  insidious,  and  it  is  only  after  weeks  and  months  of  growing 
incompetency  and  laborious  efforts  to  carry  on  the  usual  duties  that  the 
patient  recognizes  something  wrong  and  seeks  medical  advice.  In  the 
traumatic  form  (jf  neurasthenia  the  neurosis  may  be  quickly  established, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  go  about  as  usual  for  several 
days  or  weeks  after  the  accident  or  injury,  and  graduallv  develop  the 
nervousness,  weakness,  and  prostration.  Once  established,  neura>tlienia 
tends  to  persist  indefinitely,  and  only  some  radical  change  in  the  mode 
of  life,  serving  to  relieve  the  ])atient  of  worry  and  work,  is  likely  to  favor- 
ably modify  the  condition.  Freciuently  remissions  are  presented,  but 
the  ])atient  relapses  under  any  unusual  demands,  and  slowly  or  ])artially 
regains  the  former  status.  Even  after  long  periods  of  inii)rovement 
there  is  a  tendency  to  i-eady  recurrence  under  the  iutiuence  of  any  excit- 
ing cause. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  neurastlienia  is  n>nally  ca^y.  The 
combination  of  mental  and  physical  weakne-^s  and  irritaliility  with 
gastro-intestinal  atony,  backache,  headache,  insomnia,  and  rapidly  ex- 
hausted retinal  sensitiveness,  justifies  the  diagnosis.  The  difficulty  mainly 
lies  in  overlooking  some  basic  organic  disease.  One  should  never  be 
content  with  a  diagnosis  of  neurasthenia  until  he  can  thoroughly  satisfy 
himself  that  he  is  not  confronting  a  syinptomatic  form  of  the  neurosis. 
Hysteria  may  be  associated  with  neurasthenia,  but  has  its  own  stigmata. 
It  is  to  be  kept  in •  mind  that  disturbances  of  function  in  neurasthenia 
are  those  of  irritable  weakness  and  not  of  actual  loss.  Anesthesias,  pal- 
sies, convulsions,  com]ilete  loss  of  self-control,  actual  amnesias,  are  not 
the  projiertv  of  neurasthenia,  but  are  the  ear-marks  of  hysteria.  True 
hypochiindrinxiii  is  a  variety  of  melancholia  with  actual  insane  delusions 
regarding  bodily  states.  In  neurasthenia  the  phobias  are  under  at  least 
partial  control,  and  sometimes  can  be  com jtletely  relieved  by  a  reasonable 
statement  of  the  facts.  As  l>efore  stated,  all  the  changes  of  function  in 
nein'a>tlienia  are  in  the  nature  of  (piantitative  reduction. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  neurasthenia  is  conunonly  gd<id  if  the 
proper  treatment  can  be  instituted  and  maintained.  It  is  often  vtTy  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  eoi'iperation  of  the  patient,  or  his  circumstances  mav 
be  such  as  to  preclude  the  protracted  rest  and  change  usually  required 
to  restore  him.  In  that  event  \w  worries  along  as  best  he  can,  possibly 
picking  u])  some  drug  or  stinuilant  habit,  and  may  recover  after  many 
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months,  liut  is  more  likely  to  break  down  completely  and  become  a 
confirmed  nervons  invalid.  If  of  a  psychopathic  stock,  some  pronounced 
mental  change  mav  apjicar.  Cases  oecurrinu-  before  twenty  years  of  age 
are  likely  to  yield  readily  and  to  relapse  frecjocntly.  Such  early  demon- 
stration of  insufficient  stamina  naturally  indicates  an  unstable  organi- 
zation. After  forty  the  prognosis  is  also  less  hopeful,  as  the  neuras- 
thenic exhau-ition  occurs  in  tissues  that  have  largely  lost  their  resiliency 
and  recuperative  powers.  After  this  age  full  vigor  is  jiraetieally  never 
regained  if  the  neurasthenic  state  has  been  severe.  A  neuropathic  or 
psychopathic  heredity  or  evidence  of  degeneracy  in  the  patient  reduces 
the  chances  for  a  full  and  permanent  recovery.  The  bodily  ecmditidu  is 
of  less  signitieance  if  organii'  tlisease  is  absent.  Cases  of  extreme  emacia- 
tion often  respond  admirai)ly  to  treatment,  while  some  of  the  cases 
without  marked  disturbance  of  bodily  function  are  inveterate. 

Treatment. — The  keynote  of  treatment  in  neurasthenia  is  reM. 
Depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  case,  upon  the  temperamental  char- 
acteristics of  the  patient,  and  upon  the  sex,  this  rest  may  be  partial  or 
as  complete  as  we  can  possibly  make  it.  In  the  milder  cases,  especially 
those  occurring  from  overwork  in  sedentary  pursuits,  in  patients  between 
the  ages  of  t\venty  and  forty,  and  when  the  patient's  make-up  is  based 
upon  a  good  heredity,  the  full  AVier  iNIitchell  rest  treatment  is  connnonly 
not  required.  It  may  only  be  necessary  to  have  the  patients  sjiend  four 
or  six  additional  hours  in  bed  daily.  This  can  be  secured  by  having 
them  retire  shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  and  not  rise  until  late  in 
the  morning.  A  hot  bath  of  five  minutes'  duration  and  a  glass  of 
hot  milk  or  a  glass  of  beer  on  retiring  for  the  night  encourage  sleep. 
A  cold  douche  or  cold  sponge,  to  the  full  length  of  the  spine  on  rising, 
gives  a  vigorous  morning  start.  In  addition,  an  hour's  rest  in  the 
recumbent  ])osture  in  the  middle  of  the  day  should  be  enjoined. 
The  amount  of  vork  mimt  he  reduced.  It  is  rare  that  this  can  not  Ije 
done  even  in  the  most  responsible  positions.  It  should  he  needless  to  say 
that  the  condition  of  oir/anic  artiriti/,  if  deranged,  must  be  put  to  rights. 
Con.stipation,  a  sluggish  skin,  or  inactive  kidneys,  if  uncontrolled,  will 
defeat  the  best  general  management.  I^arge  quantities  of  drinking 
ivater  usually  aid  in  several  wavs,  and,  as  a  rule,  neurasthenics  slum 
water.  If  these  regulations  can  be  instituted  during  a  vacation,  espe- 
cially one  spent  among  new  scenes,  and  sometimes  with  light  and  in- 
teresting occupation,  an  additional  advantage  is  gained. 

In  the  seivrer  male  cases  an  absolute  separation  from  husiiiess  and 
family  is  usually  required,  and  a  long  sea  voyage  with  a  pleasant  com- 
panion often  works  wonders.  As  a  rule,  the  more  outdoor  air  and 
recreation  that  does  not  entail  effort,  the  better,  but  to  put  a  neurasthenic 
on  a  bicycle  or  on  long  walks  adds  fuel  to  the  flames.  A  carefully 
selected,  nourishinr/,  Jattenine/,  aiistimnl/din.f/  diet  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. If  the  scales  show  a  gain  of  a  few  pounds,  success  is  assured. 
Men,  unless  prac'tically  bedridden,  do  not  respond  favorably  to  die 
Mitchell  rest-treatment.  The  enforced  idleness  and  confinement  to 
bed  is  rarely  tolerated  by  them  if  they  can  possibly  be  about. 

In  the  serere  female  cases,  and  sometimes  in  young  males  or  com- 
pletely prostrated  nien^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  full  rest  plan  laid 
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down  by  Mitchell.  The  details  of  this  are  furnished  in  all  modern 
works  on  therapeutics  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  By  this  plan  e.c- 
penditure  of  energy  /.s  reduced  to  a  minimum,  strength  is  conserved  and 
increased  by  the  massage  and  electricity,  and  Jiesh  is  rapidly  made  by 
the  constant  feeding.  There  are  several  essentials  in  carrying  out  tliis 
procedure,  and  their  neglect  means  failure.  The  first  is  isolation  from 
relatives  and  friends,  and  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  and  hope- 
ful atmosphere.  In  some  instances  the  slightest  infraction  of  this  rule 
causes  immediate  relapse.  Equally  important  is  it  to  have  an  experi- 
enced and  tactful  nurse. 

Any  amount  of  general  hospital  training  does  not  make  a  good  nurse 
for  this  class  of  patients  or  furnish  the  endless  tact  and  self-repression 
needed  to  manage  them.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  nurses,  accustomed  to 
grave  operative  cases  and  severe  physical  illness,  to  appreciate  that  the 
endless  complaints  and  fault-findings  of  neurasthenic  patients  are  symji- 
tomatic  of  their  state  and  n(jt  merely  petulant  crankiness.  It  is  also 
very  important  that  the  treatment  take  jilace  in  a  suitable  location,  free 
from  disturbing  noises.  The  room  and  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
patient  must  be  bright  and  cheerful.  If  isolation  with  a  suitalile  nurse, 
preferably  one  able  to  give  massage,  can  be  had,  the  other  details  of 
treatment  are  less  important.  The  absolute  milk  iliet  does  well  in  some 
cases,  and  is  indispensable  in  a  few  at  the  Ijcginning,  but  if  food  is 
digested  and  the  bowels  active  it  is  immaterial  what  the  patient  eats  so 
long  as  it  is  nourishing,  abundant,  and  administered  at  fre(|Ueiit  inter- 
vals. Sleep,  usually  disturbed,  under  the  massage  and  forced  feeding 
soon  becomes  sound  and  prolonged.  Hot  milk,  an  alcohol  ml),  or  a 
glass  of  beer  at  bedtime  is  commonly  a  sufficient  hypnotic. 

No  scheme  of  treatment  in  neurasthenia  is  complete  that  ignores  the 
mentfd  element  of  tlie  disoi'der.  Tiiese  ])atients  are  fre([uently  impression- 
able, and  particularly  so  as  regards  their  own  health  and  ])rospects. 
Their  fears  can  not  be  laughed  to  scorn.  They  should  be  carefully  esti- 
mated, fully  explained,  and  then  dismissed.  It  is  not  advisable  to  allow 
these  patients  to  reiterate  tht'ir  complaints  to  the  physician  and  the 
nurse,  and  the  family  must  be  instructed  to  refuse  to  hear  or  dis- 
cuss them  with  the  patient.  Encouraginy  suggestions  and  hopeful  as- 
surances constantly  repeated  have  the  force  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  and  a 
very  real  therapeutic  value.  For  this  reason  the  physician  must  usually 
see  his  patient  frequently.  In  this  way  the  daily  use  of  static  electricity, 
hypodermic  injections  of  strychnin  or  water,  or  any  other  olyective  ex- 
cuse, impresses  the  patient  and  permits  and  emphasizes  the  repeated  en- 
couraging suggestions.  With  all  the  physical  measures  is  to  be  continued 
a  re-educational  iisychotherapy.  Mental  and  physical  tasks,  activities, 
and  work  must  be  adjusted  to  the  patient's  abilities  and  capacities  and 
this  training  must  go  forward  with  him  for  months  and  sometimes  for 
years. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  drugs,  and  there  is  very  little  to 

say.     Iron  and  arsenic  against  the  anemia,  trional  and  Ijromid  for  the 

insomnia,  laxatives  for  constipation,  may  be  given.     Strychnin  in  large 

doses,  or    bromids  and  sedatives    in    large  doses,  are    ill-advised    and 
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commonly  harmful.  The  indications  are  to  rest  and  to  nourish,  not  to 
stimulate"  or  to  depress.  Hydrothempcutics,  especially  if  carried  on  at  a 
distance  from  home,  vield  good  results  in  mild  cases.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  treatment  of'neurasthenia  reciuires  judgment,  tact,  perseverance, 
and  personal  force  of  the  highest  order.  When  the  neurosis  is  secondary 
to  organic  processes,  its  treatment  is  similarly  second  in  order,  ('/imafic 
cmditions  embracing  windy  low-lying  stretches,  altitudes  above  ;5()00 
feet,  and  fluctuating  extremes  of  temperature  are  decidedly  disadvan- 
tageous. As  a  rule,  neurasthenics  do  best  at  the  sea-level  and  preferably 
at  the  seaside  in  an  equable  climate. 


CHx\PTER  VIII. 
PSYCHASTHENIA. 

OccTPYixc  a  middle  ground  between  nervous  diseases  and  out- 
spoken insanity,  sometimes  linking  them  together,  are  a  large  number  of 
manifestations  of  reduced  mental  control  or  of  limited  mental  weakness 
to  which  the  ter.n  psychasthenia  may  be  well  applied.  Such  j^atients 
usually  seek  relief  of  the  general  practitioner  or  the  neurologist  and  are 
generally  considered  as  nervous  or  neurasthenic,  hence  the  propriety  of 
discussing  them  here.  While  their  mental  manifestations  are  analogous 
to  those  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria  and  actual  mental  alienation,  in  typical 
cases  and  in  large  numbers  they  furnish  a  fairly  definite  syndrome  devoid 
of  the  irritable  weakness  and  ready  fatigue  of  neurasthenia,  the  stigmata 
of  hysteria  and  the  erroneous  ideas  of  insanity.  Naturally  occurring  in 
neurotic  and  degenerate  individuals,  it  would  be  strange  did  they  not  show 
a  mingling  with  or  a  development  into  the  other  psychoneuroses  and 
psychoses.  It  is  even  stranger  that  such  bizarre  mental  activity  as  is 
shown  by  ])sychasthenics  may  lie  of  lifelong  duration  without  essential 
variations  and  without  forcing  the  patient  into  the  field  of  insanity. 

Under  the  term  psychasthenia  may  be  grouped  those  conditions  which 
have  been  variously  termed  fixed-ideas,  obsessions,  imperative  conceptions, 
impulses,  morbid  scruples,  phobias,  doubts,  agitations,  feelings  of  strange- 
ness, feelings  of  changed  personality,  anxiety  neuroses,  mental  and 
motor  tics,  etc.  In  all  there  is  a  certain  enfeeblement  of  psychological 
functions  of  protracted  duration,  and  in  all  a  clear  recognition  by  the 
patient  of  the  unreasonable  nature  of  the  act,  idea,  or  condition,  and 
of  the  defective  self-control. 

The  fixed  ideas,  olDsessions  and  phobias  pertain  to  nearly  every  subject 
of  human  feeling  and  activity,  and  are  all  attended  by  a  sense  of  dis- 
satisfaction, but  rarely  by  great  mental  depression.  We  may,  with  Janet,  ^ 
classify  the  obsessions  as  those  of  sacrilege;  of  crime;  of  shame  of  self  or 
person;  and  those  of  a  hypochondriacal  sort.  For  the  phobias  the  Greek 
language  has  boen  searched  to  find  sufficient  names.  Claustrophobia, 
fear  of  closed  places;  agoraphobia,  fear  of  open  places;  amaxophobia, 
'"Les  Obsessions,"  Paris,  1903. 
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fear  of  vehicles;  misophobia,  fear  of  dirt;  and  a  hundred  others  testify  to 
the  range  of  human  feeUng  and  the  wealth  of  the  Hellenic  tongue.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  fear  is  vague  and  indefinable.  Janet  has  labor- 
iously tabulated  the  phobias  as:  fears  regarding  the  body;  fears  of  ol> 
jects;  fears  of  situations,  physical  and  social;  and  fears  of  certain  ideas. 
Under  these  heads  he  has  listed  over  forty  different  varieties  with  in- 
numerable variations. 

These  mental  symptoms,  while  often  recurring  f.;r  many  years  in  the 
same  patient,  are  not  continuous.  Like  the  motor  tics  (see  p.  614),  which 
are  merely  the  enactment  of  fixed  ideas,  they  are  intermittent,  but  of 
more  or  less  frequent  occurrence.  Again,  like  the  motor  tics,  these  well 
called  mental  tics  are  prone  to  remain  preci.sely  the  same  for  a  given  case, 
or  when  modified  the  change  is  either  an  evolution  along  functional  and 
associated  lines  ov  a  reduction  to  a  part  of  the  original  morljid  concept. 
These  fears,  impulses,  etc.,  therefore,  occur  in  attacks,  crises  and  bouts 
with  varying  intervals  of  comparative  calm. 

The  origin  of  mental  tics  usually  has  relation  to  some  emotional  shock 
or  .striking  e.xperience,  but  their  repetition  may  lie  determined  l)y  any 
object,  circumstance,  sound,  smell  or  other  suggestive  factor,  however 
remote,  finally,  they  may  recur  with  almost  spontaneous  rhythm,  like 
the  running  of  a  tune  through  the  head.  A  locality  where  once  a  patient 
has  experienced  the  mental  anguish  of  an  attack  of  claustrophobia  is  in- 
delibly associated  with  that  episode  and  is  usually  shunned  to  prevent  a 
recurrence.  Such  patients  in  a  similar  way  may  continuously  narrow 
their  opportunities  and  shorten  their  radius  of  action  until  they  may  finally 
confine  themselves  to  the  limits  of  the  house  or  even  to  tho.se  of  a  single 
room.  In  the  dread  of  contracting  or  transmitting  a  contagirin  some 
refuse  to  shake  hands  and  finally  to  even  touch  articles  or  garments  u.sed 
or  to  be  used  by  others,  and  all  the  time  with  the  ready  expression  that 
they  know  it  is  all  nonsense  but  that  they  cannot  help  it.  In  fear  of  ])oi.s()n 
they  may  prejiare  their  own  food  or  only  partake  of  that  first  shared  by 
others.  Tho.se  impelled  to  crime  take  endle.ss  and  often  perfectly  silly 
and  inadequate  but  comforting  precautions  to  prevent  the  act  which  all 
the  time  they  declare  they  contemplate,  yet  feel  they  will  ne\-er  accom- 
plish, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  morbid  impulses  never  culminate  in  any 
serious  crime.  The  whole  story  is  the  recurrence  of  the  idea.  Patients 
who  are  morbidly  impelled  to  touch  certain  objects,  to  take  steps  in  a 
certain  manner,  to  turn  in  an  exact  fashion,  to  repeat  words  or  lines  when 
reading,  to  retrace  a  certain  number  of  steps,  do  these  things  habitually 
and  are  made  extremely  uncomfortable,  almost  frenzied  in  extreme  cases, 
if  prevented.  If  any  of  their  man(PU\Tes  are  foregone  they  describe 
feelings  of  unrest,  distress,  vague  apprehension,  and  may  be  made  very 
unhappy  thereby,  but  will  readily  agree  that  there  is  no  sense  in  their  acts, 
fears,  or  worries,  yet  insist  that  they  cannot  control  them.  As  a  matter 
of  common  obser\'ation,  however,  they  at  times  can  and  do  control  them- 
selves. In  all  its  phases,  therefore,  this  mental  condition  is  one  of  incom- 
pleteness. There  is  about  it  a  certain  laughable  incongruity  quite  ap- 
parent to  the  patient,  who  may  only  tell  of  it  in  a  joking,  shamefaced 
fashion. 
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In  the  crises  of  obsessional  attacks  the  patient  maj'  clearly  manifest 
his  perturbation  of  mind  and  its  physical  effect.  Anguish  and  fear  are 
shown  in  the  countenance  and  in  the  attitude  and  actions.  A  dilated 
pupil,  a  pale  face  covered  with  perspiration,  rapid  pulse  and  resjjiration, 
are  the  physical  concomitants  of  the  mental  agitation,  but  the  patient 
does  not  lose  consciousness,  though  the  mental  storm  seems  irresistible, 
and  he  experiences  a  feeling  of  relief  on  its  termination. 

In  the  etiology  of  psychasthenia  heredity  plays  an  important  part. 
Pitres  and  Regis  in  the  tabulation  of  100  cases  could  find  but  20  in  which 
there  was  no  prenatal  trace  of  nervous  or  mental  instability;  Janet  in  only 
8  out  of  100.  The  great  majority  of  p.sychasthenic  individuals  are  clearly 
marked  by  the  signs  of  dcgcncracij.  As  to  sex,  females  preponderate  about 
3  to  1 .  While  no  age  is  exempt,  the  most  favorable  period  for  the  develop- 
ment of  psychasthenia  is  between  twenty  and  fifty,  with  the  maximum  at 
about  thirty. 

The  determining  causes  are  almost  innumerable,  but  importance  at- 
taches to  fatigues,  excesses,  traumatisms,  infectious  diseases  and  develop- 
mental and  evolutional  life  periods.  Gastric  and  cardiac  disturbances, 
genital  diseases  and  conditions,  vertigos  and  other  marked  sources  of  self- 
concern  liulk  rather  largely  in  the  list.  Freud  ^  is  disposed  torcganl  the 
sexual  clement  as  pre-eminent  if  not  invarialjly  in  operation  in  the  causa- 
tion of  psychasthenia  as  well  as  in  hysteria.  Psyclio-analysis  by  the 
Freudians  frequently  uncovers  some  peculiar  sexual  experience  which 
the  patient  may  then  be  persuaded  is  the  cause  of  his  obsession  and 
sometimes  with  complete  relief,  but  there  are  other  than  sexual  causes 
of  psychasthenia.  As  emotional  determinants  we  may  enumerate  the 
influence  of  strong  religious  emotions,  the  self-questionings  of  adoles- 
cence and  sex  relations,  frights  of  all  kinds,  death  in  all  forms,  fear  of 
all  diseases,  grief,  bereavement,  and  deprivations.  In  a  general  way  emo- 
tional states  long  continued  are  more  potential  than  emotional  shocks. 

The  course  of  psychasthenia  is  essentially  chronic  and  we  cannot 
with  propriety  place  a  case  in  this  catalogue  that  has  not  persisted  for 
several  months.  The  onset  proves  to  be  insidious  the  more  carefully  we 
analyze  the  mental  features  that  precede  its  symptomatic  ajipearance; 
in  only  a  very  few  cases  docs  it  appear  to  come  suddenly  in  the  immediate 
wake  of  an  emotional  shock,  and  even  here  predisposing  features  are 
commonly  well  marked.  A  period  of  .self-questioning,  of  mental  rumina- 
tion, of  premeditation  is  commonly  crystallized  into  the  particular  ob- 
session that  thereafter  has  a  partial  and  sometimes  almost  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  individual  and  which  may  last  for  the  rest  of  life.  Many 
psychasthenics  regain  their  self-mastery  almost  completely,  to  relapse  on 
some  further  provocative  occasion,  the  condition  being  remittent,  or  it 
may  actually  intermit  and  recur  in  a  modified  form.  Occasionally  one 
idea  will  replace  another  of  a  similar  nature. 

Physical  states  dependent  upon  such  morbid  ideas  as  defeat  the  proper 
manner  of  living — fear  of  food ,  of  urination,  of  defecation,  of  sunlight — may 
powerfully  modify  the  general  health  and  furnish  physical  complications. 
Janet  insi.sts  that  psychasthenia  being  a  psychological  affair  is  not  foreign 
to  insanity,  and  out  of  300  cases  noted  23  who  became  definitely  alienated 
'  "Wiener  klin.  Rundschau,"  1899. 
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mentally.  The  tendency  shown  by  these  cases  was  to  the  elaboration 
of  fixed  and  systematized  delusional  states. 

The  termination  of  psychasthenia  frequently  brings  the  individual  to 
a  condition  of  inertia  and  self-isolation.  Many  gain  a  relative  mastery 
over  their  obsessions.  A  few  make  an  apparently  good  and  lasting  re- 
covery. Remissions  and  relapses  and  intermissions  are  common.  A 
small  portion  become  absolutely  insane. 

The  diagnosis  in  a  typical  case  is  perfectly  plain,  but  the  associa- 
tion of  fixed  ideas,  phobias  and  obsessions  with  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and 
insanity,  makes  of  the  first  importance  a  careful  scrutiny,  to  determine  the 
presence  or  aljsence  of  these  states.  The  features  of  good  physical  and 
relatively  of  good  mental  health,  aside  from  the  obsession,  are  important. 
The  ab.sence  of  .somatic  and  stigmatic  indications  of  hysteria  and  neur- 
asthenia, and  the  fact  that  the  patient  fully  recognizes  the  gmundlcssiiess 
of  his  morbid  idea,  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  psychasthenic  nature  of 
the  obsession.     Any  association  of  these  diseases  is  of  course  possible. 

The  prognosis  in  psychasthenia  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment of  its  course.  However  ludicrous  this  psychoneurosis  may  appear 
in  minor  phases,  it  may  readily  incapacitate  an  individual  for  the  usual 
walks  of  life  and  finally  by  its  domination  make  a  close  prisoner  of  him. 
Once  recognized  as  an  evidence  of  prenatal  limitations  the  physician  is  in 
a  position  to  understand  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  deep-seated,  inherent 
defect,  and  that  a  long  struggle  is  in  \-iew  for  him  and  his  patient.  Vet 
many  cases  are  manageable  ami  a  practical  recovery  may  be  often  se- 
cured. 

The  treatment  of  psychasthenia,  aside  from  the  prophylaxis,  which 
embraces  the  control  of  parentage,  etc.,  is  physical  ami  mental,  but  es- 
pecially mental. 

The  physical  treatment  aims  to  discover  and  remedy  any  and  every 
local  or  general  deviation  from  health.  It  embraces  the  rules  of  hygiene 
and  dietetics,  measures  of  tonic  and  sedative  medication,  and  directions 
for  physical  exercises. 

The  mental  treatment  of  psychasthenia  is  a  far-reaching  subject. 
It  first  of  all  requires  a  physician  sure  of  himself,  sure  of  his  diagnosis, 
and  well  equipped  to  umlcrstamlingly  enter  into  the  patient's  feelings  and 
to  assist  him  by  various  mental  crutches  to  regain  his  self-control  and 
master  his  obsession.  The  patient  in  a  certain  jirofound  sen.se  requires 
re-education  and  his  life  must  be  simplified.  He  must  have  a  definite 
purposeful  occupation.  He  must  practise  self-control,  and  his  discourage- 
ments must  be  explained  and  his  courage  supplemented  by  the  advice 
and  .sui)port  of  the  physician.  Many  such  patients  find  great  comfort  if 
their  condition  can  be  attributed  to  some  phyisical  cause  the  remedy  of 
which  is  fraught  with  hope.  Others  can  be  best  managed  by  a  full 
analytical  discussion  of  their  symptoms  and  conditions.  Others  can  be 
aided  by  the  frequent  u.se  of  some  placebo,  the  taking:  of  which  arou.ses 
and  repeats  in  their  mimls  the  heljiful  suggestions  of  the  physician  and 
tends  to  the  maintenance  of  a  hopeful  expectancy.  Every-  time  they 
control  their  fears  or  impulses  they  gain  strength  to  master  themselves, 
and  every  time  they  yield  they  lose  correspondingly.  Electricity  in  its 
multitudinous  applications,  hydrotherapy,  massage,  are  useful,  but  mainly 
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as  an  avenue  of  suggestive  therapeutics,  and  when  thus  appHed  with  the 
constant  assurances  of  benefit  do  much  good. 

Suggestion  under  hypnosis  sometimes  gives  briUiant,  but  usually 
temporary,  results.  It  cannot  be  made  the  sole  reliance.  Change  of  sur- 
roundings which  have  become  charged  with  potential  morbid  suggestions 
and  associations,  the  recreation  of  travel  and  the  stimulation  of  objective 
interests,  have  great  value.  Everything  must  be  done  to  change  the  self- 
centered,  egotistic  point  of  view. 

For  further  matter  relative  to  psychotherapy  as  applicable  to  this 
condition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  portion  of  this  book  dealing  with 
mental  diseases.  ; 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MOTOR  TICS. 

Tic,  Maladie  des  tics,  Mimic  Spasm,  Habit  Spasm. — French 
writers,  following  Tourette,  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  a  tic 
and  a  spasm.  After  them,  a  motor  tic  is  an  action  which  is  identical 
with  movements  of  volitional  intent,  and  contains,  therefore,  a  psychic 
element  which  may  be  subconscious.  It  is  a  psychoneurosis,  a  variety 
of  psychasthenia,  and  is  accorded  a  separate  description  mainly  by  reason 
of  its  objective  motor  features,  which  are  often  confused  with  other  dis- 
orders. The  preceding  chapter  should  lie  read  in  order  to  gain  a  fair 
comprehension  of  its  nature.  In  facial  tic  attention  is  called  to  the  wink- 
ing of  the  eye,  exactly  like  that  which  excludes  a  flying  particle  of  dirt;  to 
the  movements  about  the  mouth  and  nose,  identical  with  those  produced 
by  sensations  of  taste  or  smell,  and  to  the  occasional  functional  association 
with  these  of  swallowing  efforts,  laryngeal  motions,  the  production  of  suck- 
ing or  smacking  sounds,  of  grunting,  and  of  articulate  words,  .sometimes 
of  an  indecent  character  (coprolalia).  A  facial  appearance  that  is  expres- 
sive of  some  emotion,  as  of  grief,  pain,  fright,  or  joy,  may  be  repeated  by 
the  tic.  Some  cases,  becoming  more  wide-spread,  involve  the  neck  and 
upper  extremity  so  that  attitudes  and  gestures  are  produced  in  con- 
formity with  the  underlying  mental  idea.  These  tics,  of  which  blepharo- 
spasm is  a  type  and  coprolalia  the  extreme  development,  are  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  the  patient,  who  can,  by  an  effort  of  will,  do 
considerable  to  repress  them.  After  such  repression  "tiquers''  are 
likely  to  feel  more  or  less  vague  discomfort  and  often  yield  to  a  regular 
spasmodic  del>auch,  which  seems  to  give  them  a  feeling  of  relief. 
During  sleep  the  tic  completely  subsides.  Such  patients  frequently 
present  a  most  marked  neurotic  heredity,  and  sometimes  other  neuroses, 
as  writers'  cramp  and  hysteria,  or  mental  and  moral  obliquities  are 
present. 
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Ordinarily,  a  tic  is  rapidly  executed,  and  may  be  repeate<i  with  great 
rapidity  from  two  to  scores  of  times,  when  a  lull  occurs  for  a  few  min- 
utes, or  perhaps  an  hour  of  quietude  may  intervene.  Any  excitement 
or  embarassment  promptly  recalls  and  intensifies  the  morliid  motions. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  decided  interest  fixing  the  patient's  attention 
interrupts  the  twitchings.  The  tic  has  a  tendency  to  invade  neigh- 
boring muscles  of  associated  function,  and  frequently  becomes  bilateral, 
but  is  seldom  symmetrical,  excepting  those  tics  more  or  less  limited  to 
the  face,  especially  to  the  nose  and  mouth.     While,  ordinarily,  the  move- 


Fig.  246.— Facial  tic. 


Fig.  247.— Mental  tortic<illis. 


ments  are  abrupt  and  momentary,  they  may,  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
distribution  in  long-standing  cases,  present  tonic  features  of  greater  or  less 
duration.  In  some  instances  the  eyelids  are  so  firmly  clu.sed  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  eyeball  is  painful.  Rigidity  iu  tlie  lips  is  complained 
of  at  times  as  a  feeling  of  stitihess,  and  the  action  of  the  zygomatics 
and  buccinatt)r  may  kei^p  the  angle  of  the  mouth  per.-iisteiitly  retracted 
and  elevated.  The  neck  may  be  rigidly  held  in  a  given  position.  A 
somewhat  similar  spasm  is  often  noted  after  Bell's  palsy.  It  is,  how- 
ever always  unilateral,  the  affected  muscles  are  distinctly  contractured 
(see  page  123),  and  it  does  not  so  distinctly  imply  purpose.  However 
violent  the  motor  tic  may  lie,  as  Janet  insists,  it  never  results  in  any 
physical  hurt  to  the  patient  or  damage  to  his  surroundings.  Its  incon- 
venience consists  mainly  in  making  him  conspicuous  and  self-conscious. 
Although  motor  tics  may  imitate  useful  movements  and  gestures,  when 
once  established  they  ser\'e  no  useful  end  whatever. 

Etiology. — Youth  is  the  preferi-ed  age  for  the  development  of  tics, 
but  adult  life  is  not  spared.  An  appreciation  of  the  mental  substratum 
of  tics  enables  one  to  comprehend  something  of  their  genesis  and  in- 
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tractability.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  eases  of  blepliarospasm 
originate  in  some  irritation  of  the  ocular  apparatus  that  forces  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  into  a  gi'oove  leading  to  a  mental  and  motor  habit. 
These  tics  have  for  long  been  well  called  habit  spasms.  The  term 
habit  chorea,  also  applied  to  them,  is  misleading,  though  they  may  be 
grafted  upon  a  chorea  as  a  sequel  by  suggestion.  In  the  same  way  a 
protracted  grief,  chagrin,  or  ecstatic  pleasure  may,  in  one  neurotically 
predisposed,  furnish  the  subconscious  factor  for  an  expressional  tic,  which 
reproduces  exactly  the  facies  of  the  underlying  idea,  perhaps  made 
grotesque  by  its  unilateral  distribution.  The  tiiread  can  sometimes  be 
followed  by  covering  the  sound  side  of  the  face  an<l  trying  to  interpret 
the  eniDtion  expressed  by  the  tic.  Sniffing,  swallowing,  and  phonation 
are  merely  the  manifestations  of  functional  association,  and  coprolalia  is 
but  the  vocalization  of  the  imperative  concept  that  may  be  otherwise 
subconscious.  A  facial  spasm  is  sometimes  associated  with  neuralgia  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  bears  the  distinctive  and  classical  name  of  tie  doiir- 
lourcvx;  the  spasm,  however,  is  secondary  to  the  pain  and  sometimes  ex- 
pressive of  it.  It  is  a  grimace,  but  may  persist  as  a  true  tic  after  pain 
ceases.  A  tic  in  the  limited  sense  is  not  painful,  though  patients  often 
complain  of  aches  and  tired  feelings  in  the  muscles  affected  by  the  pro- 
longed contractions  of  postural  tics,  as,  for  instance,  in  mental  torticollis. 

Varieties. — Aside  from  the  habit  movements  of  idiocy  and  dementia, 
which  constitute  reversionary  or  degenerate  tics,  we  may  enumerate 
blepharospasm,  facial  spasm,  spasmodic  torticollis,  mental  torticollis,  the 
latah  of  India,  the  myriachit  of  Siberia,  the  jumpers  of  New  England 
and  Canada.^ 

In  mental  torticollis  ^  some  deviation  of  the  head  is  customary  and 
is  spasmodically  maintained.  Ordinarily,  it  ceases  when  the  patient 
lies  down  or  it  can  be  controlled  by  a  slight  amount  of  manual  jiressure 
upon  the  head  or  face. 

Jumpers  and  the  subjects  of  latah  and  myriachit  execute  any  one  of 
several  commands  or  suggestions  impulsively,  often  violently,  and  fre- 
quently against  their  apparent  will.  Thus,  upon  command,  they  may 
strike,  Jump,  or  unclothe  themselves. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of /'new/ </c,  after  general  measures,  we 
are  to  hjok  for  and  correct  any  peripheral  irritation  that  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  seventh  nerve.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth,  but  irritation  arising  even 
at  a  distance,  as  in  the  intestines  or  pelvis,  may  maintain  the  tic,  and 
when  corrected  the  tic  may  subside.  Pressure  upon  certain  jioints  in 
the  distribution  of  the  fifth,  first  described  by  Graefe,  often  checks  the 
tic.  The  most  usual  one  is  at  the  supraorbital  notch.  In  a  general 
way  they  correspond  to  the  tender  points  of  Valleix  and  the  maxima 
of  Head.  ^Ve  should  always  and  repeatedly  search  for  them  carefully, 
going  over  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  upper  chest,  as  they  are  sometimes 
distantly  located.     By  exerting  pressure  upon  such  a  part,  the  tic  seems 

1  ,To^.  Collins,  "Med.  News,"  Dee.  11,  1H97. 

^Bompairs,  '' These  de  Paris, "  1894,  and  l!ri.ssaud,  "Lemons,''  1895. 
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to  be  reflexly  inhibited,  and  the  habit  is  arrested,  at  least  temporarily. 
By  repeating  the  arrest  frequently  and  for  long  periods,  the  habit  may 
be  fully  broken.  In  the  same  way  the  use  of  faradic  electricity  will 
occasionally  render  service.  For  this  purpose  the  muscles  engaged  in 
the  tic  should  be  thrown  into  powerful  tonic  contractions  for  a  number 
of  minutes,  from  five  to  fifteen.  One  pole  taken  in  the  hand  and  the 
other  placed  over  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  or  on  the  particular  facial 
branch  indicated,  makes  a  suitable  arrangement.  The  patient  may 
advisably  keep  a  battery  at  hand  and  use  it  as  often  as  tlie  tic  becomes 
marked.  It  for  the  time  being  teaches  the  muscle  a  steady  contraction 
and  perhaps  favorably  affects  the  mental  state  by  the  peripherally 
induced  suggestion.  At  any  rate  such  application  is  often  followed  by 
temporary  marked  relief,  and,  in  fortunate  cases,  l)y  practical  cure.  A 
sugar  pill,  to  be  taken  with  great  exactness  every  thirty  miiuites,  has 
served  a  good  purpose  l)y  constantly  reminding  the  patient  of  the  phy- 
sician's suggestions,  and  recalling  his  attention  to  voluntary  self-control. 

Finally,  nerve-stretching  may  be  employed.  If  tlioroughly  done,  it 
induces  paralysis  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  but,  unfortunately,  a 
restoration  of  motor  function  usually  is  marked  by  the  reapjiearanco  of 
the  tic,  for  which  the  irritation  in  the  healing  nerve-trunk  may  be 
responsible.  A  tendency  to  relapse  in  these  cases  is  marked.  The 
deeper  the  mental  tare  and  the  more  pronounced  the  neurotic  liack- 
ground,  the  less  are  they  manageable.  It  is  not  impossible  that  sugges- 
tion, by  reaching  the  subconscious  element,  may  sometimes  yield  favor- 
able results.  All  varieties  of  retention  dressings  and  appliances  are  at 
first  apparently  helpful,  but  shortly  become  irksome,  unbearable,  and 
harmful. 

In  mental  torticollin,  Feindel  ^  has  reported  good  results  by  massage 
and  exercises,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  build  up  the  patient's  self- 
control  and  mental  stamina.  With  these  he  associated  encouragement 
(suggestion)  and  general  tonic  measures.  The  exercise  treatment  em- 
braces two  varieties  of  motor  effort.  First,  the  ]>atient  practises  volun- 
tarily controlling  the  spasmodic  muscles  by  keeping  them  at  rest. 
Second,  the  affected  muscles  are  alternately  contracted  and  relaxed 
niethodicallv  a  dozen  times.  These  exercises  should  be  rejieated  hourly. 
Similar  exercises  for  the  lesser  facial  tics  and  re-educational  self-control 
measures  are  frequently  successful.  It  is  only  by  attacking  the  mental 
element,  the  obsession,  that  the  psychoneurosis  can  be  managed,  and 
the  various  suggested  measures  are  a  means  to  that  end. 

'"Nouv.  Icon,  do  la  Saljiet.,"  Dec,  1S97;  also  Meigc  et  Feindel,  "Les  Tics  et 
leur  Treatment,"  Paris,  1902^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 
HYSTERIA. 

Hysteria  has  been  an  interesting  problem  since  the  earliest  days 
of  medical  thought.  Unrecognized  it  occasioned  the  demoniacal  "  pos- 
sessions" of  the  middle  ages,  and  furnished  some  of  the  martyrs  of 
witchcraft  and  religious  fanaticism.  Atiecting  whole  connnunities,  it 
caiised  epidemics,  allayed  by  appeals  to  St.  Gruj',  St.  Vitus,  or  other 
tutelary.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  excited  religious  gatherings  of  all 
countries.  As  a  disease  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  female 
sex,  and  was  attributed  to  vapors  or  other  influences  arising  from  the 
womb  ;  hence  the  name  hysteria.  Only  in  recent  years  have  the  en- 
demic and  epidemic  forms  been  understood,  and  the  male  found  to  share 
with  the  female  in  the  liability  to  this  psychoneurosis.  For  many  years 
the  mental  element  in  hysteria  was  at  least  partially  recognized.  Moe- 
bius  used  the  definition,  "A  state  in  which  ideas  control  the  body  and 
produce  morbid  changes  in  its  functions."  So  far  as  the  paralyses  and 
contractures  are  concerned,  English  writers  described  them  as  "depend- 
ing upon  idea."  The  studies  of  Charcot  and  his  students  placed  hys- 
teria upon  a  rigid  clinical  basis,  and  traced  all  of  its  manifestations  to 
disturbances  in  the  psychic  sphere  or  in  its  substrata. 

Janet,  who  for  years  studied  the  psychology  of  hysteria,  early  con- 
tended that  "Hysteria  belonged  to  a  group  of  mental  diseases  of  cere- 
bral insufficiency."  In  a  more  recent  pronouncement  he  said:  "Hys- 
teria is  a  form  of  mental  depression  characterized  by  the  retraction  of 
the  field  of  personal  consciousness,  and  a  tendency  to  the  dissociation 
and  emancipation  of  the  systems  of  ideas  and  functions  that  constitute 
personality."  '  He  attaches  great  importance  to  the  role  of  "amnesia," 
or  absent-mindedness,  through  which  certain  experiences  drop  out  of  the 
field  of  consciousness,  with  a  resultant  change  of  personality  which  even- 
tually may  become  doubled  or  variously  fragmented. 

Babinski,  who  would  materially  limit  the  physical  manifestations 
of  hysteria,  says:  "Hysteria  is  a  special  psychical  state  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  certain  flisturbances,  which  can  be  reproduced  by  suggestion  and 
removed  by  persuasion  (suggestion)."  On  this  basis  he  erects  a  rather 
arbitrary  criterion  beyond  which  he  sees  nothing  hysterical.^ 

The  very  interesting  views  of  Freud  trace  all  manifestations  of  hys- 
teria to  mental  processes,  more  or  less  morbid,  in  which  motives  of  shame 
have  resulted  in  repressing  the  consciousness  of  certain  experiences, 
which  thus  become  unconscious  or  subconscious.  In  this  state  they 
tend  to  s.ATnbolize  themselves,  and  hysterical  manifestations  more  or  less 
locally  or  functionally  related  arise.  He  traces  the  cause  of  the  repres- 
sion invariably  into  the  field  of  sexuality,  which  with  him  is  so  wide  as  to 
embrace  everything  bearing  any  relation  to  sex  impulses  and  feelings. 
Shame,  modesty,  parental  and  filial  affection,  and  all  sexual  experiences 
and  perversions  lie  within  this  domain.     The  "shell  shock"  cases  of  re- 

'" Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria,"  1907. 

- "  Demembrement  de  I'Hysterie,"  etc.,  "La  Sem.  Med.,"  1909. 
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cent  military  experience  would  seem  to  sufEcienfly'indicate-Tnat  sexual 
traumata  are  not  the  only  mental  factors  in  the  causation  of  hysteria. 
The  practical  part  of  Freud's  psychology  consists  in  the  contention  that 
the  motive  for  repression  being  once  discovered,  the  patient  can  re- 
establish a  normal  mental  attitude  toward  the  circumstance,  and  its 
train  of  hysterical  symbols  then  disappears. 

The  purpose  of  citing  these  various  views  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact,  in  which  they  all  agree,  that  hysteria  is  a  mental  disease,  and  that 
it  must  be  so  treated  by  the  j^hysician. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  organic  phenomena — disturbances 
of  nutrition,  trophic  and  vasomotor  disorders — of  a  neurotic  character. 
Hence,  we  class  hysteria  as  a  p.sychoneurosis.  The  ab,sence  of  detectable 
primary  changes  in  the  nervous  sy.stem  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  even  in 
very  chronic  cases. 

In  the  presentaticm  of  the  subject  of  hysteria  the  general  outline  of 
Charcot  and  his  school  will  be  followed.  It  is  recognized  that  the  type 
cases  on  which  their  descriptions  were  based  are  unusual,  and  even  to 
some  extent  artificial,  but  they  M^ere  complete.  Ey  understanding  the 
full  range  of  symptom  groups  fme  is  enabled  to  recognize  less  comjilcx 
instances  of  a  similar  nature,  and  hysteria  is  essentially  a  disorder  of 
many  fractional  parts,  which  may  be  encountered  practically  alone  or 
in  various  combinations. 

Etiology. — Hysteria  in  slight  or  severe  form  is  one  of  the  most 
conmion  of  nervous  diseases.  The  mjc  of  pul^ert}'  and  the  years  of 
a<:lolescence  immediately  following  furnish  the  majority  of  cases.  After 
twenty-five  the  frequency  of  hysteria  declines  and  it  becomes  rare  after 
forty-five.  Before  ten  it  is  also  uncommon,  ])Ut  children  may  develop  it 
in  very  marked  form  even  as  early  as  two  or  three  years  of  age  The 
sensory  features  so  common  in  adult  hysterics  are  rarely  encountered  in 
children.  Formerly  considered  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  female 
sex,  later  statistics  go  to  show  that  males  and  females  are  affected  with 
hysteria  in  nearly  equal  ratio.  According  to  Marie,  in  the  lower  social 
levels  males  predominate;  in  the  wealthier  classes  females  are  more  com- 
monly affected.  Hy.steria  is  a  disease  of  all  countries  and  all  rocc.s,  Ijut  the 
Latin,  .Slav,  and  Israelite  may  be  considered  as  particularly  liable. 
Heredity  plays  an  im])ortant  part.  Hysterics  usually  belong  to  neuro- 
pathic families.  Hysteria  in  the  mother  is  very  frequently  followed  l)y 
hysteria  in  the  daughter.  .More  commonl}-,  however,  the  transmission 
is  hy  transformation  from,  or  to,  other  neuroses  and  psychoses.  Arthrit- 
ism  or  phthisis  in  the  antecedents  of  hysterics  plays  the  same  part  as  in 
other  manifestations  of  degeneracy. 

Inciting-  Causes. — Emotional  disturbance  of  any  sort  may  initiate 
hysteria.  Fright,  grief,  worry,  chagrin,  and  every  sort  of  mental  and 
moral  strain  and  shock  are  the  common  starting-points  of  this  multiform 
disease.  Freud ,  of  Vienna,  has  laid  great ,  too  great,  stress  upi^n  the  sexual 
factor  in  hysteria  and  allied  psychoneuroses.  Errors,  shocks,  emotions, 
e.xce.s.ses,  abuses  and  emotions  in  the  sexual  sphere  are  sufficiently  common 
inciting  causes,  but  by  no  means  the  only  or  even  the  essential  ones. 
Traumatism  furnishes  a  large  quota  of  hysterics,  especially  of  the  male 
sex,  owing  to  their  greater  liability  to  such  accidents.  In  all  such  circum- 
stances, unless  consciousness  be  abolished  instantly  without  preceding 
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anxiety  or  fright,  the  attending  psychic  states  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  a  practical  fact,  the  Ukehhood  of  hysteria  following 
trauma  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  mental  shock.  The 
phy.sical  injury  may  be  in.significant.  Lightning-stroke,  surgical  wounds, 
and  internal  conditions,  such  as  gastric  ulcers,  nephritic  and  hepatic  colics, 
may  act  as  causes. 

Intoxication  by  lead,  mercury,  sulphid  of  carbon,  oxid  of  carbon, 
tobacco,  morphin,  coeain,  and  chronic  alcoholism,  or  even  a  single 
alcoholic  debauch,  may  induce  hysteria.  In  many  such  cases  tlicse 
intoxications  furnish  a  basis  on  which  hysteria  develops  by  the  inci- 
dental action  of  some  other  provocation.  Infectious  dineases,  such  as 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  influenza,  pneumonia,  scarlatina,  malaria,  and  syph- 
ilis, may  provoke  hysteria.  It  may  occur  in  cachectic  states  due  to 
chlorosis,  diabetes,  phthisis,  and  cancer.  It  is  found  as  an  associate  of 
all  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  frequently  appearing 
in  tabes,  syringomyelia,  and  insular  sclerosis.  Either  mental  or  physical 
overwork  may  cause  it.  Wherever  people  of  suitable  age  are  domiciled 
together,  hysteria  may  become  endemic  through  the  force  of  imitation 
and  suggestion  arising  from  an  initial  case  of  hysteria  or  of  some  piiys- 
ical  disease.  Schools,  prisons,  barracks,  and  large  families  may  thus  be- 
come affected.  Usually  in  such  instances  there  is  great  similarity  among 
the  cases.  In  tiiis  country,  under  the  prolonged  excitement  and  fervor 
of  protracted  religious  meetings  in  rural  districts,  endemics  of  hysterical 
spasms  and  even  of  dancing,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  medieval 
epidemic  dance  of  St.  Vitus,  have  developed.  Hysterical  patients  in 
hospitals  may  closely  mimic  all  the  symptoms  and  physical  disabilities 
of  other  patients  with  wiiom  they  are  kept  in  contact.  In  other  cases 
they  reproduce  the  manifestations  of  some  disease  with  which,  in  their 
past  experience,  they  have  been  made  familiar. 

Symptoms. — The  innumerable  symptoms  of  hysteria,  to  follow  the 
plan  of  the  French  writers,  may  be  divided  into  two  major  groups : 
those  which  are  essentially  persistent, — the  stigmata ;  and  those  which 
occur  incidentally,  are  intermittent  or  transitory, — the  accidents  of 
hysteria.  The  stigmata  arc  not  necessarily  present  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, but,  once  developed,  tend  to  persist  so  long  as  the  affection 
lasts.  The  accidents  present  the  greatest  diversity  in  different  ])atients, 
but  usually,  if  they  occur  repeatedly,  tend  to  uniformity  in  a  given  case. 
Further,  some  hysterical  accidents,  as  paralyses  or  contractures,  may 
be  of  long  duration,  and,  once  thoroughly  established,  have  the  force  of 
stigmata.  Although  the  cases  of  major  hysteria  are  comparatively  rare 
it  is  only  through  a  familiarity  with  the  entire  range  of  tlie  disease,  with  all 
the  details  of  the  picture,  that  larvated,  partial,  and  fractional  states  can 
be  recognized.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  temporary  or  incidental 
features  of  this  disease,  and  especially  of  the  convulsions. 
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The  stigmata  of  hysteria  are  sensory,  motor,  and  psychic. 

Sensory  Stigmata. — In  hysteria  the  sensory  disorders  are  (1)  of 
the  negative  variety, — hypesthesias,  anesthesias;  and  (2)  of  the  positive 
sort, — hyperesthesias.  They  are  usually  both  represented  in  a  given 
case,  but  the  anesthesias  are  the  more  important  symptomatically. 
Owing  to  the  heightened  suggestibility  of  hysterics,  merely  searching 
for  sensory  changes  may  inaugurate  or  modify  them,  but  even  so  their 
presence  has  its  symptomatic  value. 

Hysterical  anesthesia  may  affect  sensation  in  all  its  modes  and 
tenses,  including  the  special  senses.  The  general  cutaneous  sensibility 
may  be  disaggregated  so  that  only  certain  elements  persist  and  a  limited 
group  of  stimuli  alone  serve  to  arouse  the  sensorium,  as  in  a  thermo- 
analgesia  that  parallels  the  sensory  dissociation  of  syringomyelia.  The 
diminution  of  sensibility  may  be  partial  or  complete,  and  often  varies 
in  intensity  and  area  in  the  same  patient  within  a  very  short  time. 
Various  degrees  of  anesthesia  may  likewise  be  found  in  different  regions, 
and  the  anesthetic  area  represents  remarkable  variations  of  extent  and 
distribution  in  different  cases,  and  also  in  the  same  case  at  different 
times.  Some  form  and  degree  of  anesthesia  is  rarely  lacking  in  hysteria 
that  has  existed  any  length  of  time,  and  often  it  is  developed  \ery 
•early.  It  is  obligatory  to  persistently  search  for  it  in  every  instance, 
but  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  induce  it  by  suggestion.  As  a  rule, 
hysterics  are  themselves  igiifirant  of  their  sensory  deficiencies.  The 
anesthesia  may  be  (1)  superficial,  affecting  mainly  the  skin  and  mucous 
tissues,  or  (2)  it  may  involve  the  deeper  structures. 

Ctifancous  anrxthrsin  may  be  absolute.  Pricking,  pinching,  hot  and 
cold  bodies,  produce  no  response.  Some  patients  are  merely  analgesic, 
and  this  is  the  common  defect.  Less  frequently  there  may  lie  thermo- 
anesthesia or  thermo-analgesia,  and,  most  rarely  of  all,  tactile  sensations 
alone  may  be  wanting.  Very  exceptionally  the  hy.sterical  jwtient  feels 
the  faradic  current  in  the  anesthetic  area  or,  more  rarely  .'^till,  presents 
an  area  insensitive  to  this  stinuihis  alone.  Complete  ane.sthesia,  liype.s- 
thesia  and  hvitalgesia  are  the  commonly  encountered  forms.  Thv  m neons 
memhranc  within  the  range  of  examination  may  show  the  same  anesthetic 
modifications  of  sensibility.  The  buccal,  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  nasal, 
conjunctival,  anal,  urethral,  and  vaginal  surfaces  may  be  entirely  insen- 
sitive or  present  dis,'<oeiatiou  of  sensation.  In  the  area  of  cutaneous  and 
mucous  anesthesia  there  is  usually,  if  not  always,  a  modified  vdsomotor 
change,  so  that  prickings  which  readily  draw  blood  elsewhere  do  not 
bleed. 

The  tleepcr  jxirtx  are  frequently  anesthetic.  Bones,  muscles,  ligaments, 
and  nerve-trunks  niav  sometimes  be  pierced,  twi.<ted,  Mrenehed,  and 
contused  without  giving  rise  to  distress  or  even  provoking  a  localized 
sensation  of  anv  sort.  The  musenlnr  sense  for  a  limb  may  be  abolished, 
■so  that  with  bandaged  eyes  the  patient  has  no  knowledge  of  its  position, 
•cannot  estimate  weights,  recognize  pressure,  or  feel  fatigue. 
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The  Special  Senses. — Taste  and  smell  may  be  perverted,  dimin- 
ished, or  al)olished.  Certain  sapid  articles  may  fail  to  arouse  the  sense 
of  taste,  wiiile  others  are  still  detected.  The  loss  of  taste  is  usually 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  tongue  and  mouth.  Hearing  is  often  greatly 
diminished,  but  complete  hysterical  deafness  is  very  uncommon. 
Rinne's  test  (see  p.  65)  shows  the  disturbance  to  be  central.  When  the 
loss  of  hearing  is  pronounced,  one  commonly  finds  more  or  less  anes- 
thesia in  the  auditory  canal  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  head  and  face, 
but  absolute  anesthesia  of  the  drumhead  is  exceptional.  ^ 


Right. 


Fig.  248.— Hysterical  concentric  contraction  of  visual  field  of  rit,'tit  eye;  amaurosis  of  left  eye  (Tourette). 


In  hysteria  vision  is  very  frequently  modified,  and  some  of  the 
changes  in  this  special  sense  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  diagnosis. 
Complete  blindness  is  very  rare,  usually  of  abrupt  onset,  a  few  days' 
duration,  and  sudden  recovery,  but  vision  is  often  reduced  in  one  eye  to 
counting  fingers  or  less.  Of  greater  frecpiency  and  of  more  imjiortance 
are  the  lesser  and  commonly  persistent  defects.  These  consist  of:  (1)  A 
reduction  of  the  field  ;  (2)  troul)les  of  color  perception,  and  (3)  errors 
of  accommodation. 

Contraction  of  the  flsual  Field. — Tn  the  great  majority  of  hysterics 
the  visual  field  is  concentrically  contracted.  This  is  usnallv  found 
bilaterally,  but  commonly  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  some- 
times only  on  one  side.  The  defect,  as  in  that  of  all  the  special  senses, 
when  unilateral  or  most  marked  on  one  side,  usually  corresponds  to  a 
unilateral  distribution  of  disturl)ed  cutaneous  sensibilitv,  but  the  opposite 
situation  may  be  encountered.  In  total  amlilyopia  the  contraction  of 
the  field  reduces  it  to  zero.  In  a  given  case  the  retraction  of  the  field 
is  practically  permanent,  but  it  may  fluctuate  greatly.  An  epileptiform 
attack,  fatigue  of  the  eye,  emotions,  and  variations  of  attention  may 
modify  its  limits.  Hysterical  hemiopia  and  scotomata  are  so  infrefpient " 
that  they  should  always  suggest  an  organic  lesion. 

The  (lif.schromntops-ia  is  more  characteristic  of  hysteria  than  the 
contracted  field,  which  is  also  present  in  neurasthenia.  In  the  normal 
ej'e  the  fields  for  the  various  elementary  colors  are  not  coextensive  (see 

^  Cliavanue,  Paris,  1901,   "  Oreille  et  Hysterie." 
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p.  64).  In  their  natural  order  blue  has  the  largest  field,  followed  by 
yellow,  orange,  red,  green,  and  violet.  In  hysteria  not  only  are  the 
fields  for  form  and  light  perception  contracted,  but  those  fur  colors  are 
also  diminished,  and  to  a  proportionate  degree.  The  unportant  particu- 
larity is  that  the  nr)rmal  order  is  generally  changed.  The  red  firld  often 
exceeds  the  blue.  When  the  color-fields  are  extinguished,  they  usually 
disappear  in  this  order  :  violet,  green,  blue,  yellow,  and,  last  of  (dl,  red. 
Objects  are  then  finally  seen  as  grayish,  and  we  have  the  condition  of 
achromatopsia. 


leo  /so 

Fig.  249.— Uysterical  bilateral  concentric  contraction  of  visual  fields  (Tourette). 


Fig.  260 Concentric  retraction  of  visual  fields  for  colors  usuallv  found  in  hysteria.    Red  fieW  inclosed 

thus:  +  +  +  ;  white  tield, ;  blue  field, ;  green  field,  +  —  H \-  (S.iuques). 


Accommodative  errors  in  hysteria  are  sometimes  encountered,  by  which 
near  vision,  particularly,  is  rendered  faulty.  To  the  same  source  have 
been  attributed  the  monocular  diplopia,  polyopia,  macropyia,  and  microjjsia 
that  are  occasionallv  met.  In  this  condition,  with  the  opposite  eye  cov- 
ered, the  patient  fixes  the  gaze  upon  a  pencil  close  to  the  eye.  As  it  is 
withdrawn,  its  image  doubles,  and  at  a  greater  distance  a  third  may  ap- 
pear, and  tliev  all  increase  in  size,  and  again  diminish  as  the  pencil  ap- 
proaches. Errors  of  curvature  in  the  cornea  must  be  excluded  to  render 
the  symptom  significant. 
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It  has  recently  been  recognized  that,  aside  from  complete  bilateral 
blindness,  the  various  forms  of  hysterical  amblyopia  are  not  present  in 
binocular  vision.  Even  opening  the  unaffected  eye,  in  the  case  of  partial 
unilateral  amblyopia,  at  once  widens  the  contracted  field  (Parinaud). 
Patients  who  cannot  read  with  either  eye  alone  may  do  so  readily  with 
both.  That  the  amblyojjic  eye  sees  is  easily  demonstrated.  With  a  red 
glass  over  the  affected  eye  a  prism  over  the  other  doubles  the  image 
of  a  flame,  and  the  red  image,  corresponding  to  the  amaurotic  eye,  is 
distinctly  seen  by  hysterics.  Or,  in  a  case  of  unilateral  green-blind- 
ness, a  prism  doubles  the  image  of  a  green  object  and  hotli  are  perceived 
as  green.  Again,  an  eye  that  fails  to  detect  everytliing  but  red,  upon 
looking  at  a  revolving  Newton  wheel  bearing  red  and  green,  sees  it  to  be 
whitish,  as  does  the  normal  eye,  proper  cognizance  having  evidently  been 
taken  of  the  complementary  green.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
trouble  is  not  in  the  eye  or  in  the  paths  of  conduction,  but  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  im]iression  fails  to  enter  tiie  field  of  per- 
sonal consciousness.  These  symptoms  are  unattended  by  tuiy  change  in 
the  retina  or  media.  Spiller  ^  insists  that  the  lachrymal  reflex  remains 
in  hysteria  even  when  the  eye-parts  and  tiie  side  of  the  face  ari'  anes- 
thetic, while  in  organic  lesions  the  tears  are  not  similarly  secreted  upun 
irritating  the  conjunctiva,  as  witii  a  piece  of  paper  placed  under  the 
lid. 

Distribution  of  Hysterical  Anesthesias. — In  a  very  small  jiro- 
portion  of  cases  the  anesthesia  in  hysteria  involves  tlic  entire  cutaneous 
and  mucous  extent.  Usually  it  is  limited  (1)  to  one-half  of  tiie  liodv  ; 
(2)  to  areas  of  more  or  less  definite  geometric  outline  ;  and  (.'5)  to  dis- 
crete islets. 

Hi/stericnl  hcmianestliesia  is  a  common  distribution  of  sensory  de- 
ficienev.  Ordinarily,  it  affects  the  left  half  of  the  l)o(ly,  and  is  sharply 
limited  by  the  median  line.  If  intense,  the  ajiproachable  nuicous  sur- 
faces on  the  same  side  are  commonly  also  anesthetic.  As  a  rule,  the 
special  senses — sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste — are  blunted  on  the 
anesthetic  side,  but  in  some  cases  the  special  senses  are  affected  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Anesthesia  in  geometrical  areas  is  frequently  encountered.  An  entire 
extremity  or  a  band  about  an  extremity  may  alone  be  anesthetic.  The 
distribution  may  often  be  described  as  a  sleeve,  glove,  sock,  stocking,  or 
drawers-leg  anesthesia.  Tiie  outlines  have  no  relation  to  the  anatomical 
distril)ution  of  the  nerve-trunks  whatever,  but  are  referable  to  functional 
groupings.  They  often  have  a  superimposed  relation  to  functional  dis- 
turbance, as  in  cases  of  paralyzed  or  contracted  limbs,  diseased  joints,  or 
local  injury.  In  hysterical  amblyopia  the  conjunctiva,  lids,  and  a  cir- 
cular area  about  the  eye  are  usually  anesthetic.  In  hysterical  deafness 
the  auditory  canal  and  concha  are  frequently  insensitive.  In  hysterical 
aphonia  the  larynx  may  be  anesthetic. 

Inlets  of  anesthesia  of  peculiar  and  paradoxical  outline  are  sometimes 
encountered.  These  may  be  many  or  few,  and  it  often  requires  minute 
and  painstaking  search  to  find  them. 

1  "  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,"  May  17,  1902. 
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Peculiarities  of  Hysterical  Anesthesia. — 1.  In  the  first  place, 
the  outHnes  of  limited  hysterical  aiie.sthesias,  excepting  hemianesthesia, 
do  not  conform  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of  cutaneous  nerves  or  to  the 
sensory  areas  related  to  the  vertebral  segments,  Ijut  rather  to  the  mental 
association  of  functions,  and  probably  to  their  cortical  representations. 

2.  The  organic  and  tendon  reflexes  in  hysterical  anesthesia  are  not 
modified,  as  in  organic  lesions  marked  by  insensitiveness.  The  pupil,  as  a 
rule,  responds  to  light  and  accommodation  and  to  pinching  of  the  neck, 


Fig.  2.11.-1,  Mo.st  common  ilis|»sit!..ii  of  liT.st.'rical  anesthesia.  Black  spots  represent  hvsterogenio 
zones  (lliitill.  2,  Hysterical  anestbesia  in  (jconietrical  segments  (Tonreltei.  3,  Hysterical  anesthesia  ia 
disseminated  islets  (Pitres). 

even  when  the  eye  is  amblyopic  and  the  skin  i^tf  the  neck  is  insensitive. 
The  abdominal,  cranaderic,  knee,  and  toe  reflexes  are  not  abnormal.  The 
cdriliae  and  respirator)/  reflexes  to  painful  cutaneous  stimulation  are  re- 
tained, even  when  an  anesthetic  zone  is  used.  Sometimes  a  spurious 
ankle-clonus  can  be  obtained.  Other  reflexes  dependent  prineijwlly 
upon  sensation  are  aboli^lu•d  by  hysterical  anesthesia.  The  palpebral 
and  pharipujeal  reflexes  disappear  if  the  parts  are  insensitive.  The 
pharyngeal  reflex  is  lost  in  90  per  cent,  of  hysterics.  Ticlding  of  the 
40 
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trunk  or  the  jilantar  surface  does  not  produce  the  usual  responses.  Buz- 
zard lays  especial  emphasis  on  the  loss  of  the  plantar  reflex,  with  reten- 
tion of  the  knee-jerk,  in  hysteria. 

In  many  instances  tlie  knee-jerk  is  relatively  increased,  and  often  a 
slight  clonus  mav  be  obtained  at  the  ankle.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
for  a  tap  on  the  knee  to  induce  jerking  of  the  trunk  or  both  limbs,  in 
addition  to  the  true  knee  ])lienomenon. 

3.  The  anesthetic  zones  are  movable.  Though  they  may  persist  for 
mouths,  and  even  years,  they  are  not  absolutely  fixed,  and  often  are  even 
capricious.  A  iuunl)er  of  things  may  serve  to  promptly  or  gradually 
modify  them.  Hysterical  attacks  frequently  change  the  distribution  of 
the  anesthetic  zones,  and  sometimes  are  preceded  by  an  increase  in  their 
size.  During  such  attacks  tiie  anesthesia  may  completely  disapjiear. 
Anesthetics  or  a  dose  of  morphin  or  alcohol  sometimes  cause  its  tempo- 
rary disappearance.  Hypnotic  somnambulism  and  suggestion  may  dis- 
place anesthetic  areas,  and  they  may  disappear  during  sleep.  If  the 
patient's  attention  be  strongly  fixed  on  an  anesthetic  area,  it  may  mo- 
mentarily restore  sensation.  In  the  same  way,  as  pointed  out  by  Patrick, 
the  boundaries  of  the  anesthetic  area  may  enlarge  during  the  course  of 
an  examination,  the  attention  in  this  case  naturally  being  directed  to  the 
loss  of  sensation.  The  action  of  so-called  e.^thcsiogi'itic  (tf/eitts  is  supposed 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  attention  and  suggestion  they  invoke.  By  the 
ap[)lication  to  the  anesthetic  areas  of  a  great  diversity  of  object^!,  such  as 
metid  plates,  magnets,  woods,  metals,  nnnerals,  and  gases,  or  by  the  use 
of  electrical  currents,  especially  faradismand  static  sparks,  the  anesthesia 
may  be  made  to  shift,  sometimes  to  disappear,  and  often  to  fniiixfcr  to 
the  opposite  side.  Some  patients  are  susceptible  to  oih^  agent,  some  to 
another,  apparently  in  proportion  as  their  attention  or  fancy  is  captivated. 
When  the  anesthesia  is  transferred,  it  tends  to  return  to  the  side  whence 
it  was  displaced,  but  in  doing  so  omlldtc.^  from  side  to  side  several  times 
before  finally  locating  in  its  old  habitat.  A  trcnixfonnation  of  tactile 
into  visual  sensation  sometimes  occurs.  Binet  first  described  this  curious 
phenomenon.  If  letters,  figures,  or  geometrical  outlines  be  traced  with 
the  finger-nail  or  a  pencil  upon  anesthetic  skin  areas,  the  jiatient  can  see 
them  on  a  idank  wall  or  screen.  Fry  ^  also  found  that  if  a  colored 
screen  were  used,  tiie  patient  described  the  tracing  as  surrounded  by  the 
color  complementary  to  the  one  before  her ;  for  instance,  with  a  blue 
screen  the  figures  appeared  to  be  in  a  red  field. 

4.  It  is  a  striking  and  paradoxical  fact  that  hysterics  are  not 
disturbed  by  their  sensory  losses,  and  are  usually  entirely  ir/norant  of 
them  until  deciphered  by  a  medical  examination.  For  instance,  the 
small  and  delicate  movements  of  the  fingers  ordinarily  so  de])endent 
upon  sensation  may  be  perfectly  performed  by  the  anesthetic  hand  of 
the  hysteric  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye.  Apparently  the  motor 
image  is  calleil  up  and  exteriorized  through  the  motor  ])aths. 

5.  It  has  been  noticed  that  a  hand  completely  anesthetic  to  all 
forms  of  sensation  would  yet  grasp  a  pencil  or  other  familiar  object,  and 
promptly  indicate  its  use,  when  the  patient's  eyes  were  bandaged  and  all 
sensation  denied.     In  the  same  way  an  anesthetic  leg  and  foot  may 

i"Jour.  Mental  and  Nervous  Dis.,"  Aug.,  1899. 
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cause  no  incoordination  in  walking.  These  paradoxical  features  have 
usually  been  attributed  to  deceit  and  simulation,  hut  are  jtresented  by 
similar  cases  the  world  over  witliout  possibility  of  collusion. 

6.  The  sensory  disturbance  is  frequently  located  l)y  topical  or 
traumatic  causes.  The  frequency  of  left-sided  hemianesthesia  is 
related  apparently  to  the  lesser  strength  of  the  left  side.  The  super- 
position of  sensory  disturbance  to  inflamed  joints  or  to  injuries  or  to 
points  of  focused  attention  may  often  be  noted. 

Hysterical  hyperesthesias  are  very  common.  Neuralgic  pains 
and  other  disturbance  of  sensation  may  occur  in  hysterics  as  well  as  in 
others,  without  having  any  special  significance,  Init  often  from  such  a 
source  or  from  a  blow  or  fnjm  the  mere  fixation  of  attention,  perhaps 
through  misdirected  solicitude  of  the  physician,  there  develoj)S  a  peculiar 
gensitiveiu'.'^.s.  This  is  usually  circumscribed.  It  may  involve  a  joint 
(Brodie's  joints)  or  an  entire  limb,  but  is  practically  never  generalized 
or  eveu  of  hemiplegic  distriljution.  It  is  often  confined  to  narrow, 
superficial  zones  or  points,  as  at  tiie  vertex,  giving  rise  to  tiie  classical 
dams,  about  the  breasts,  along  the  spine,  in  the  groins,  and  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach.  The  glandular  portions  of  the  breasts,  testicles,  and 
ovaries  may  be  similarly  sensitive.  Such  sensitive  spots  are  fre(|uently 
found  in  tiie  midst  of  anesthetic  areas,  and  wiiile  tlie  surface  may  be 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  toucii  of  a  finger,  the  ])riei<ing  of  a  pin  may 
cause  no  discomfort.  It  will  frequently  lae  ibund  that  if  tiie  patient's 
attention  is  strongly  diverted,  the  area  so  intensely  sensitive  may  be  less 
sensitive  than  normal  and  entirely  tolerant  (if  firm  and  deep  pressure. 
In  the  same  way,  by  suggestion  or  the  application  of  various  inert  sub- 
stances, the  .sensitiveness  may  be,  at  least  momentarily,  suppressed. 
There  is  always  found,  upon  close  investigation  of  such  sensitive  areas, 
paradoxical  )>eculiarities  similar  to  those  in  the  anesth&sias,  and  which 
serve  to  jiroclaim  tlieir  hysterical  nature. 

If  such  a  hyperestiictic  zone  arises  from  or  becomes  associated  with 
some  mental  .storm,  pressure  upon  it  may  serve  to  revive  the  memories 
in  question  and  provoke  a  hysterical  fit.  It  is  tiien  denominated  a 
s-j)(i.vno//cnic  or  Iii/Kti'rof/cnic  jKiliit  or  zone.  The  mental  eiiaracter  of  hys- 
terical iiyperestiiesias  is  evident  in  their  genesis  and  associations.  Of  a 
similar  nature  are  the  disagreeable  or  painful  sensations  provoked  in 
rare  cases  by  certain  substances  or  by  heat  or  cold.  Paresthetic  ting- 
lings,  numbness,  etc.,  are  comparatively  rare. 

Motor  Stigmata. — The  motor  stigmata  of  hysteria  must  be  sharply 
distincruislied  from  the  motor  accidents  to  be  considered  later.  The 
stigmata  are  usually  unknown  to  the  patient,  and  must  be  sought  by  the 
physician.  Practicallv,  they  differ  from  the  accidents  only  in  degree, 
and  show  the  substratum  of  more  marked  errors  of  motor  control,  which 
are  likelv  to  develop  as  accidents  at  any  moment.  In  many  ways  the}' 
are  indicative  of  the  automatism  wiiich  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  psychoncurosis. 

1.  Movements  in  hvsteria  are  retarded.  The  reaction  time  is  in- 
crea,sed  often  for  the  simplest  movement,  and  in  proportion  to  the  insen- 
sibility of  tile  parts  lirougiit  into  ])lay.  The  retardatitm,  therefore,  is 
closely  allied  to  the  anesthesias.  It  may  be  increased  liy  diverting  the 
patient's  attention  or  diminished  by  concentrating  his  attention  upon 
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the  given  act.  In  automatic  movements  provoked  subconsciously  or 
under  hypnotism  the  retardation  disapjiears,  showing  its  psychical  nature. 

2.  Movements  are  nudadroit  and  incoordinate,  unless  carefully  super- 
vised Ijy  the  patient ;  and  this,  again,  is  proportionate  to  the  anesthesia 
and  the  obliteration  of  the  nuiscular  sense.  In  automatic  and  .'-uhcon- 
scioiis  movements  the  incoordination  disajipears.  Partial  or  complete 
catalepsy  and  automatism  in  such  limbs  may  be  present  if  the  patient 
can  not  see  the  limb  or  otherwise  gain  an  idea  of  its  position. 

.3.  Hysterical  patients  are  often  incapable  of  performing  several 
acts  sinndtaneously,  as  they  are  unequal  to  the  division  of  attention 
thereby  necessitated. 

4.  Voluntary  intentional  movements  are  usually  ircakcncd.  Patients 
who  may  in  an  automatic  manner  show  great  strength  in  the  per- 
formance of  customary  and  habitual  tasks,  when  asked  to  make  a 
test  effort,  as  upon  the  dynamometer,  register  an  insignificant  amount. 
They  appear  incapable  of  willing  an  etlbrt  of  which  they  do  not  possess 
the  dceplv  graven  motor  image.  The  difficulty  again  is  mental — the 
outcome  of  their  diminished  volition  and  attention.  Amyasthenia  is 
most  marked  in  the  insensitive  parts,  and  foreshadows  the  paralytic 
accidents. 

5.  In  many  hysterics  there  is  a  tendency  to  rigidities  or  con- 
tractures. It  may  be  demonstrated  in  weakened  or  anesthetic  limbs, 
and  is  often  indicated  by  exalted  retlexes.  It  may  be  provoked  by  an 
elastic  bandage,  deep  massage  of  the  muscles,  sharp  Hcxion  or  extension 
of  joints,  faradization,  frictions,  percussion,  and  suggestion,  varying  in 
diff'ei'ent  patients.  The  contractures  thus  induced  invade  both  tlcxors 
and  extensors,  and  fix  the  joint  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  the  same  as 
that  in  the  transient  and  spontaneous  hysterical  contractures.  By 
similar  means  it  can  be  caused  to  subside.  Charcot  denominated  this 
state  the  diathcftix  of  contracture. 

Mental  Stigmata. — The  mental  stigmata  of  hysteria  consist  in  a 
belittlement  of  memory  and  of  will-power.  The  amnesia  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  lack  of  mental  concentration, — itself  the  outcome  of  the  en- 
feeljlement  of  volition. — and  the  loss  of  will-power  is  also  frequently  mani- 
fested in  the  inq:)ulsi\-e  acts  and  genertd  want  of  self-control. 

lo  Amnesia. — The  forgetfidness  of  hysterics  accounts  frequently  for 
their  ur.certain  and  contradictory  statements,  and  has  often  unjustly  laid 
thetu  open  to  charges  of  deceit.  In  some  instances  the  memorv  loss  is 
■'ii/.'<teiaatizcd, — that  is,  it  embraces  a  certain  group  of  related  facts  ]iertain- 
ing  to  some  person  or  event,  while  f)ther  contemp((raneons  incidents  are 
recalled.  In  the  same  way  a  gi'onji  of  motor  images  may  disappear, — 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  for  walking  or  writing  or  for  articulate  S])cech, 
— and  astasia,  agrajihia,  and  motor  aphasia  result.  In  this  way  the  recol- 
lection of  a  certain  person  may  completely  droji  out  of  their  minds,  or 
they  may  lose  all  the  ^\•ords  of  an  acquired  language.  In  other  cases 
the  memory  loss  may  be  localixed ;  that  is  to  say,  it  embraces  a  given 
period  of  time.  Frequently  after  a  convulsive  attack,  sometimes  in 
traumatic  cases  after  the  initial  accident,  there  is  a  loss  of  memorv  for  a 
varial)le  ]ieriod  of  time  antecedent  to  the  incident  in  question,  or  for  a 
period  both  before  and  after  the  mental  disturbance.  Rare  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  amnesia  has  been  tot<d  and  complete  for  all  acqui- 
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sitions  up  to  or  during  a  certain  period  of  life.  Such  patients  b 
again  to  speak  and  learn  as  children.  In  some  cases  acts  and  inipresMons 
are  forc,rotten  immediately.  A  Ijook  or  a  short  .story  may  he  read  re- 
peatedly with  full  interest  and  appreciation,  Ijut  is  at  once  forgotten. 
In  all  marked  cases  of  hysteria  there  is  some  blurring  of  recent  memories! 

The  amnesias  of  hysteria  are  analogous  to  the  anesthesias,  and,  like 
them,  under  the  action  of  hypiKjtism  or  in  subconscious  states,  mav  be 
demonstrated  to  be  purely  functional.  The  memory  impres.sion>  do 
exist,  and  they  can  be  revived,  liecovercd  cases  similarlv  regain  the 
faculty  temporarily  lost.  Out  of  localized  amnesias  a  (loub'/c  jxrsona/ity 
may  arise,  as  under  similar  circuni>tanecs  the  hysteric  loses  one  uroup  of 
memories  and  regains  the  other,  alternating  between  the  two. 

A/ioiifi<i  im])lies  absence  of  will-power.      It  expresses  the  impaired 
volition  of  hysterics,  which  reduces  their  powers  of  mental  conceiitrati 
and  attention,  and  renders  them  vacillating,  impulsive,  ;md  lackiii 
determination.      In  some  eases  it  attains  such  ])romincncc  that  thev 
not  bring  themselves  to  undertake  the  simjilcsf  task,  such  as  dressing  or 
undressing,  and  hesitate  at  the  slightest  obstacle. 

Impressionabilitt/  or  siir/gcifibilifi/  is  often  extremely  develojied  in 
hysterics,  and  practically  constitutes  a  mental  stigma.  'J'liey  are  emo- 
tional and  easily  swayed,  sul)jeet  to  the  slightest  iiitliicncc  and  sensitive 
to  insignificant  im]iressions.  The  lack  of  will-|iower  renders  them  of 
infirm  and  vacillating  judgment,  so  that  tluy  often  become  dejiendent 
upon  others  to  decide  their  slightest  actions.  The  insistent,  underhini>', 
fixed  idea  thus  contrfJs  them  the  more  thoroughlv. 

Siinii/dfion. — From  inade(juate  knowledge  of  the  disease,  hvsterics 
have  been  supposed  to  simulate  for  the  jileasiirc  of  it,  and  to  deceive 
for  the  satisfaction  derived  i'mm  notoriety.  To  a  verv  slight  degree  this 
may  be  true,  but  the  simulation  and  the  deceit  have  their  origin  in 
misconceptions,  in  misconstrued  iiuju'ession,  or  arise  from  the  failure  of 
impressions  to  reach  the  field  of  consciousness.  Hvsterical  voting 
Avomen  are  too  commonly  supposed  to  be  erotic  This  is  sure  to  be  the 
case  if  in  their  attacks  they  show  emotional  attitudes  or  actions  that 
may  be  so  inter]U'eted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  usuallv  frigid. 
Introspection  and  self-concentration  are  fatal  to  the  grand  jiassion. 
Local  anesthesias  or  hyperesthesias  may  completely  destroy  the  genesic 
sen.se.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  some  hysterics  do  simulate  purposely, 
and  even  cause  wide-spread  and  dangerous  lesions  to  maintain  interest 
and  sym])athv.  No  fluctuation  of  temperature,  skin  lesion,  or  ulcerative 
process  should  be  considered  hysterical  unless  its  fictitious  production 
can  be  absolutely  denied. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  HYSTERIA. 
We  come  now  to  the  more  or  less  transitory  features  of  hvsteria,  the 
accidents,  chief  among  which  are  the  hysterical  attacks.  These  often 
take  the  form  of  .severe,  intense,  and  prolonged  convulsions.  While 
uncommon  in  this  country,  they  are  occa-^ionally  observed  in  the  most 
typical  form.  ( )rdiiiarily,  howevt'r,  the  attack  is  partial  or  larvated. 
Only  by  an  understanding  of  the  exti-eme  variety  will  we  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  sim|iler  forms,  which  usually  consi.st  of  isolated  elements  of 
the  typical  (/raixlc  uttcKiitc  of  Charcot. 
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Hysterical  Convulsive  Attacks. — The  complete  grand  attacks,  as 
studied  and  described  by  Charcot  and  figured  by  Richer,  are  infre- 
quent, but  in  some  irregular  or  fractional  form  they  occur  quite  com- 
monly. Patients  possessing  spasmogenic  zones  may  usually  be  thrown 
into  a  convulsion  by  firm  pressure  on  these  points,  and  during  the 
seizure  similar  pressure  again  commonly  causes  it  to  subside.  Emo- 
tional disturbances  may  cause  the  attacks  or  they  may  apparently  come 
on  spontaneously.  The  descriptions  of  the  Charcot  school  and  the 
delineations  of  Richer  were  based  on  a  definite  group  of  cases  which 
were  in  a  sense  cultivated  and  fostered  by  association,  interested  study, 
local  and  medical  suggestion,  and  some  preconceptions.  Such  cases 
are  no  longer  seen  at  the  Salpetreire  in  a  typical  form,  but  they  serve 
to  show  the  extreme  to  whicli  the  condition  may  go  and  embrace  all 
the  elements  of  more  usual  and  ordinary  cases.  It  has  been  considered 
wise  to  retain  their  general  outlines. 

The  grand  attack  consists  of  a  pronionitorv  stage,  followed  by  four 
periods:  (1)  The  prodrnmni  Ma r/i'  yar\fs  in  different  jiaticnts,  but  is 
uniform  for  the  given  ease.  Rome  jxitients  arc  d('|ir('ssed,  taciturn,  and 
moody;  others  exiiilarated,  restless,  (|uarreIsonie,  and  talkative.  Many 
have  iiallucinations  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  referred  in  the  direction  of  tiie 
anesthetic  side,  and  the  insensitive  areas  may  be  increased.  Usually, 
palpitations  and  vasomotor  storms  are  observed.  There  may  be  nausea, 
hiccup,  trrnihling,  and  the  discharge  of  a  large  (juantity  of  urine. 
The  aura  follows.  This,  ordinarily,  consists  of  a  ])ainful  feeling  arising 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  develops  into  the  sen.sation  of  a 
rounded  body,  which  mounts  U])wanl,  and,  as  it  reaches  the  neck,  gives 
rise  to  feelings  of  strangidation  or  suffocation — the  (/lobiis  /ii/stiTiciin. 
The  face  may  flusli,  hissing  is  lieard  in  the  ears,  throbbing  is  felt  in  die 
temples,  objects  turn  dark  before  the  eyes,  vertigo  occurs,  and  the 
patient  sinks  down,  or  even  falls  suddenly,  unconscious,  and  the  fit 
begins.  In  many  instances  the  fit  does  not  develop,  and  in  a  moment 
the  patient  is  relieved,  or  the  globus  may  last  for  hours  without  eventu- 
ating in  a  fit.  Sometimes  this  train  of  symptoms  is  incited  by  emotional 
disturbance  arising  from  insignificant  irritation,  or  any  strong  mental 
impression  may  induce  it. 

2.  The  epilrptoid  period  closely  mimics  the  features  of  an  e])ile])tic 
attack.  There  may  even  be  an  initial  harsh  noise  or  slight  cry.  The 
patient  is  rigid  ;  the  face  is  pale,  but  jiromptly  becomes  red,  and  the  neck 
is  congested  and  swollen.  Frequently  the  tongue  is  protruded  or  the 
teeth  may  be  ground  together.  Biting  the  tongue  and  involuntary  uri- 
nation are  micommon,  but  do  occur.  Usually  the  convidsion  is  nio.st 
mai  ked  on  the  anesthetic  side  to  which  the  face  is  turned.  The  tonic  phase 
lasts  two  minutes  or  less,  and  is  often  attended  by  slow,  rigid  move- 
ments of  wide  range,  with  notable  extension  of  the  feet  and  supination 
of  the  hands  or  movements  of  circumduction,  unlike  anything  seen  in 
epilepsy.  The  fingers  are  usually  clenched  over  the  thumb,  wliich  may 
protrude  between  them  ;  the  chest  and  alxlomen  are  fixed  and  the  body 
is  rigid.  This  tonic  phase  is  followed  by  a  clonic  phase,  in  which  rapid, 
small  oscillations  begin  in  the  rigid  members  and  in  the  face.  The  sus- 
pended respiration  reappears  in  broken,  arrhythmical  gasps  and  sobs,  the 
chest  and  abdomen  acting  independently.     Noisy  movements  of  swallow- 
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Fig.  252. — ToDic  phase,  the  tongue  rolliog  from  one  angle  of  the  raouth  to  the  other  (Richer). 
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Fig.  25^.— Schematic;  representation  of  the  witle  tonic  movements  (Richer). 


Fig.  '1~A. — Tonic  phase,  circumduction  movements  of  upper  iiietiibers  (Richer). 


Fig.  255.— Clonic  phase,  schematic  representation  of  clonic  movements  i  Richer). 
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Fig.  2.")t'). — Phase  of  resoUition  (Richer), 
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ing  and  sonorous  horborvgrai  are  frequently  produced.  All  the  clonic 
movements  are  indej>endent  and  illogical.  This  phase  may  last  several 
minutes  and  gradually  subside,  the  patient  falling  into  a  phase  of  resolu- 


Fig.  257. — Phase  of  rtsulutiou,  vetaiuiiig  partial  cuntractures  (Richer). 


Fig.  258. — Posterior  arc  de  cercle  (Uicher). 


Fig.  259, — Anterior  arc  de  cercle  (Kiiobloch). 


Fig.  260. — Lateral  arc  de  cercle  (Richer). 


Hon,  in  which  some  rigidity  may,  however,  persist.      Stertor  and  froth- 
ing .saliva  may  appear,  and  sometimes  general  twitchings  or  sharp  spasms 
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may  still  agitate  the  patient  at  intervals.     The  pupil  may  not  respond 
to  light. 

3.  Tlie  Period  of  Ckmmisni. — After  the  phase  of  resolution  of  the 
epileptoid  period  has  lasted  a  short  time,  the  second  period  develops.  It 
is  made  up  of  two  phases, — (a)  a  phase  of  contortions,  or  illogical  atti- 
tudes, and  {b)  a  phase  of  wide-ranged,  or  grand,  morrmenis.  The  con- 
tortions of  the  tirst  phase  are  usually  steadily  maintained  for  several 
minutes,  thereby  varying  essentially  from  the  grand  movements  of  the 


Fig.  201. — Passional  nttitiulenf  strugj^Iiug  with  an 
assailant  (Kicber). 
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'26'2. — Pa.'fsioiial  atlitude  of  solici- 
tation (Kiclier). 


'Zoopsia  (Richer). 


Fig.  264.— I'elirium  of  the  fourth  period  (Kicher). 


second  phase,  which  are  rejx'ated  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  One  of 
the  most  common  and  characteristic  coiittirtions  is  an  exaggerated  opis- 
thotonos, or  arc  de  cerr/r.  This  may  also  be  executed  forward  or  later- 
ally. To  these  contortions  succeed  alternate  tlexions  and  extensions  of 
the  trunk  or  of  the  limbs,  or  rotations  of  the  head.  This  phase  is 
attended  usuallv  l>y  violent  outcries,  and,  in  evident  fear  or  rage,  the 
patients  tear  their  garments,  grimace  in  a  horriljle  manner,  and  put 
forth  an  astounding  amount  of  strength  against  those  trying  to  control 
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them.  In  this  phase  they  often  bite,  scratch,  and  strike  at  their  at^ 
teiidants,  apparently  under  tiie  domination  of  the  hallucinations  of  a 
fixed  dream  or  delusional  storm. 

4.  Period  of  Passional  Attitude-s. — The  third  period  is  the  gradual 
outgrowth  and  logical  continuation  of  the  second.  The  patient  drama- 
tizes in  pantomime  the  acts  of  the  dream  that  embraces  circumstances  of 
the  past  life,  or  perhaps  the  incidents  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
hysterical  condition.  Terror,  love,  gaiety,  rage,  eroticism,  singly  or  by 
turn,  animate  the  features  and  compel  the  attending  attitudes  and 
gestures.  The  acts,  emotions,  and  attitudes  of  one  attack  arc  usually  re- 
peated with  tidelity  at  each  succeeding  crisis  by  a  given  case.  If 
one  knows  the  nature  of  the  dream,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  its  manifes- 
tation. 

5.  The  period  of  delirium  is  a  prolongation  of  the  dream  state  of 
the  third  ])eriod.  It  still  pursues  and  dominates  the  patient,  who  now 
talks  in  tiie  delirium  and  verbally  expresses  his  hallucinations,  which 
usually  have  to  do  with  disagreeable  sights,  animals,  and  acts.  The 
panorama,  in  which  red  often  predominates,  unrolls  from  the  anesthetic 
side.  The  passional  attitudes  may  Ijc  occasionally  repeated.  The 
delirium  may  be  gay,  furious,  sad,  or  obscene,  and  the  language  and 
actions  correspond.  After  a  varying  time  the  hallucinations  fade,  sad 
memories  may  recur,  with  sobs  and  tears,  and  suddenly,  or  after  a  few 
moments'  silence,  the  ])atient  arouses,  a  little  fatigued,  and  at  once  fully 
recovers  his  former  conscious  state. 

The  duration  of  a  grand  <dtack  is  variable,  but  on  an  average  requires 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  ])rodromal  stage  and  the 
fourth  period  may  be  very  long.  The  epileptoid  period  rarely  exceeds 
three  minutes;  the  second  period  ordinarily  lasts  five  to  ten  minutes ; 
the  third  is  still  longer.  In  some  instance's  one  attack  follows  another 
without  apprecial)le  interval,  or  some  feature  of  the  attack,  as  the  stupor 
of  the  first  period  or  the  delirium  of  the  fourth,  may  be  ])rolonged  for 
hours  and  days,  constituting  a  datus  hystericus.  The  following  table 
may  serve  to  systematize  the  features  of  the  grand  attacks  : 

I  Mental  disorders  and  hallucinations. 
Functional  orj^anic  disorders. 
Motor  and  sensory  disorders. 
Aura,  globus. 
(   Onset. 

17    1     ,   ■ ,        -1  Tonic  phase.     Slow  movements  and  tetanic  rigidity, 

ripileptoid  period.  ■    ,,■,     ■  '  ,  o      n        •  i  *„  o      •■ 

'      '  '^  (Jlunie  phase.     Small,  (|uick  movements. 

I   Phase  of  resolution.   -|    Sopor,  stertor. 

Tj    •   J    J?    1        ■  I  Phase  of  contortions,  arc  de  cerclo. 

renod  oi  clownism.  j   oi  c  \  »        i 

(  Pliase  of  large  movements,  salaams. 

Passional  perioil.  ■[   Passional  attitudes  and  actions. 

Period  of  delirium.  |   Delirium,  hallucinations,  zoopsia. 

Modified  or  Partial  Attacks. — The  typical  grand  attack  may  be 
infinitely  modified.  It  may  be  intensified  or  reduced  in  severity,  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  it  may  be  disaggregated,  and  almost  any 
feature  of  it  may  occur  alone  as  a  partial  attack.     These  partial  attacks 
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may  also  be  indefinitely  prolonged  in  a  condition  of  status.  Some  of 
the  most  commonly  encountered  ones  follow : 

Vertiginous  Attacks. — The  premonitory  vertigo,  obscuration  of  vision, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  sinking  feeling  may  recur  repeatedly,  without 
other  features  of  the  attack. 

Globus  attacks  are  among  the  most  common  of  the  larvated  seizures. 
The  patient  suddenly  feels  the  discomfort  at  the  throat,  or  it  may  slowly 
appear,  and  only  disappear  after  a  considerable  period. 

Epihptokl  Attacks. — The  attack  may  cease  with  the  phase  of  resolu- 
tion belonging  to  the  first  period,  or,  recurring  at  this  point,  stronglv 
simulate  the  epileptic  status.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult,  the  more  so  as  epilepsy  may  affect  a  hysterical  subject, 
and  convulsive  manifestations  of  both  neuroses  may  alternate. 

Tetanic  Attacks. — The  seizure  may  be  limited  to  the  first  phase  of 
the  second  period.  The  arc  de  cerclc  suddenly  appears,  and  may  per- 
sistently endure,  or  to  it  may  be  added  the  clownism,  with  wide  move- 
ments, giving,  for  instance,  salaam  attacks.  Rage,  joy,  and  other  emo- 
tions may  then  modify  the  movements  and  the  attitudes,  and  demoniacal 
or  maniacal  attacks  are  presented,  in  whicii  the  jiatient  may  be  extremely 
wild  and  unmanagoablc. 

Attacks  of  ccstacy  are  manift'stations  of  the  passional  attriljutes  of 
the  third  period.  With  or  without  premonition  or  aura,  the  patient 
suddenly  becomes  motionless,  and  the  face  expresses  astonishment,  admi- 
ration, adoration,  or  stupor.      Cataleptic  features  are  often  added. 

S'j/ncop<il  Atf<icks. — After  an  aura  or  some  feeling  of  discomtort  the 
patient  relaxes  and  becomes  inert  and  apjiarently  unconscious.  The 
hands  may  be  clenched  or  a  tremor  of  the  eyelids  may  indicate  the 
spasmodic  state.  Respiration  slows,  the  face  may  be  pale  or  slightly 
flushed,  but  the  pulse  is  unaffected.  This  attack  may  be  prolonged  into 
the  sleep  attack. 

Attack.'^  of  Sleep. — This  lethargic  or  trance-like  condition  may  follow 
several  ordinary  attacks,  or  some  emotional  storm  may  induce  it.  Its 
onset  may  be  gradual,  or  sudden  and  apoplectic.  The  appearance  is 
one  of  natural  slee]),  but  careful  search  will  uften  detect  slight  contrac- 
tures, as  in  the  eyelids,  which  do  not  easily  yield  to  the  finger,  in  the 
ocular  squint,  or  the  position  of  the  liands  and  feet.  Frequentlv  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  catalepsy,  and  the  limljs  retain  anv  jiosition  pas- 
sively given  them.  The  pupils  are  sensitive  to  light,  and,  though  gen- 
eral sensation  seems  abolished,  it  is  only  masked,  as  such  patients  fre- 
quently report  all  that  has  occurred  during  the  sleep.  The  pulse-rate, 
ordinarily  normal,  may  be  diminished  or  increased.  The  resjiiration  is 
usuidly  shallow  and  reduced  in  fretiuency.  The  temperature  may  be 
normal,  subnormal,  or  slightly  elevated.  Such  attacks  may  last  minutes, 
hours,  or  months,  and  terminate  commonly  by  a  convulsive  attack,  by 
laughter  or  tears,  or  a  few  delirious  words. 

Somnambulic  Attack.'<. — Some  patients,  under  a  sudden  impulsion, 
start  on  long  flights  or  make  considerable  journeys,  in  which  they  may 
travel  great  distances  and  consume  many  days.  Finally,  they  come  to 
themselves  in  great  surprise  at  being  from  home,  and  may  have  no  rec- 
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ollectioii  of  the  intervening  events.  In  a  succeeding  attack  they  may- 
recall  everything  that  transpiretl  in  tlie  first,  and,  by  a  repetition  of  such 
protracted  attacks,  Ijuild  up  a  double  existence  or  personality,  or  tiie 
morbid  state  mav  eventually  completely  displace  tiie  normal  one.  In 
lessened  degree  automatism  and  somnambulic  attaclcs  of  siiort  diu'atiou 
are  not  uncommon  in  iiysteria. 

Motor  Accidents. — Paralyses  and  Contractures. — Both  the 
paralyses  and  contractures  of  hysteria  are  foreshadowed  by  the  stig- 
mata of  amyasthenia  and  the  diathesis  of  contracture,  of  which  they 
may  be  considered  temporary  exacerbations.  They  are  fre((Uently 
combined  in  a  given  patient,  and  even  in  a  given  limb.  They  may 
follow  :  (1)  Convulsive  attacks  ;  (2)  mental  impressions  or  shocks  ;  (3) 
traumatism  ;  and  (4)  various  morbid  states.  It  happens  that  after  a 
convulsive  attack  a  hemiplegie,  paraplegic,  or  monopiegic  palsy  super- 
venes and  tends  to  persist  for  a  considerable  time.  The  otiier  in- 
citing causes  mentioned  act  with  less  rajjidity,  and  there  is  usually, 
even  in  traumatic  cases,  an  intervening  period  of  freedom  from  motor 
difficulties, — a  period  of  meditation,  as  Cliarcot  denominated  it,  or 
of  autosuggestion, — lasting  a  few  hours  or  several  days.  In  addition,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  .severity  of 
the  physical  exciting  cause  and  the  extent  or  completeness  of  the  paralysis 
and  contractures.     They  are  relative,  however,  to  the  mental  shock. 

Pardli/scts  of  hydrr'ui  are  commonly  marked  by  a  sudden  emotional 
onset,  or  they  may  gradually  develop  after  .some  such  moral  storm. 
Rarely  do  they  abolish  every  movement  in  a  limb,  and  close  obser- 
vation will  usually  detect  slight  evidences  of  voluntary  or  automatic 
motility.  The  antagonistic  muscle-groups  are  equally  affected  and 
the  limb  is  quite  limp.  There  are  vasomotor  and  trojihic  disorders 
in  very  exceptional  instances  only.  The  local  temperature  may  be 
slightly  reduced,  and  edema  be  encountered.  Electrical  and  tendon 
responses  are  normal.  There  may  be  superficial  or  deep  anesthesia  or 
hyperesthesia.  Variations  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  paralysis 
follow  various  influences  or  occur  spontaneously.  Ordinarily,  hysterical 
palsies  terminate  in  complete  recovery,  but  may  last  days  or  years.  In 
some  instances  they  are  succeeded  by  contractures,  or  palsy  and  contrac- 
tures alternate.  In  rare  instances  the  paralysis  is  clearly  ideational,  in 
that  it  occurs  only  for  certain  groups  of  voluntary  movements,  such  as 
those  of  writing  or  walking. 

Hystcrkdl  ('ontnietiiirs  present  loss  of  power,  with  ])ersistent  invol- 
untary rigidity,  witiiout  modification  of  the  electrical  or  tendon  re- 
sponses. It  is  a  rigid  palsy.  The  affected  limb  is  more  or  less  rigid, 
the  muscles  are  tense  and  firm,  and  the  contractures  persist  during  sleep, 
but  yield  completely  during  general  anesthesia.  Trophic  disorders  are 
rare,  except  in  cases  of  several  years'  standing,  when  the  muscles  may 
be  changed  by  actual  fibrosis  and  permanent  surgical  deformities  result. 
Ordinarily,  there  is  superficial  or  deep  anesthesia,  or  superficial  sensi- 
tiveness. In  slight  cases  the  contractures  may  subside  during  sleep. 
Rare  cases  present  exquisite  sensitiveness  and  severe  paroxysms  of  pain. 
Commonly  the  onset  and  termination  are  abrupt,  but  may  be  gradual. 
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Contractures,  once  developed,  show  a  tendency  to  protracted  duration. 
Tliey  impress  cliaracteristic  attitudes  upon  tlie  limbs.  The  arm  is  usually 
adducted  ;  the  elbowj  wrist,  and  tinkers  forcibly  flexed.  The  hand, 
when  alone  affected,  may  be  flexed  into  a  fist,  with  thumb  under  or  be- 
tween the  finders,  or  the  hand  may  be  extended  or  held  in  the  writing 
position.  The  lower  extremity  is  commonly  extended  in  all  its  joints. 
Rarely,  the  foot  is  dorsally  flexed.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are 
not  infrequently  contractured,  causing  deviations  of  the  spinal  column 
mimickinji;  scoliosis  and  anterior  and  posterior  curvatures.  The  toes 
may  be  extended  or  flexed.  Many  of  these  attitudes  are  transiently 
represented  in  the  hysterical  attacks,  as  shown  in  the  figures  on  pages 
631  and  632,  and  in  some  sense  hysterical  contractures  or  palsies  may 
be  considered  prolonged  localized  attacks,  or  as  a  hysterical  status  of 
fractional  extent. 

Some  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  hysterical  motor  accidents 
follow. 

Hysterical  hemiplegia  affects  either  side  with  about  equal  frequency. 


itractuii-  in  f-iot  iunl  k- 


Ernest  Jones  ^  in  a  tabulation  of  277  cases  found  it  a]jproximately  55  times 
on  the  right  to  45  times  on  the  left  side.  The  distal  portions  of  the  limbs 
are  most  affected.  Instead  of  walking  with  the  rigidity  of  organic  hemi- 
plegia, the  foot  and  leg  are  limiily  dragsied  along  the  ground,  the  advance 
beins:  made  bv  the  sound  side.  Ordinarily,  there  is  anesthesia  of  similar 
heniilateral  extent  or  other  sensory  stigmata  on  the  same  or  opposite  side. 
Conmionly  the  face  escapes,  and,  when  affected,  the  lower  half  is  most  im- 
plicated. Almost  invarialily  limited  contractures  will  at  the  same  time 
be  found,  or  thev  may  predominate  over  the  flaccidity  or  alternate  with  it. 

Jli/shrini/  iiionoplyidK  may  be  single  or  multiple.  Their  distribution 
may  be  unilateral  or  crossed.  The  fiice  and  limb  on  the  same  or  op- 
posite sides,  or  both  lower  limbs,  or  all  tour  limbs  may  be  aflected. 
Usually  the  paralvtic  member  is  not  affected  in  its  totality,  and  presents 
an  anesthesia  of  greater  extent  than  the  paralysis  and  of  characteristic 
geometric  outline.  The  parajilegic  variety  may  disturb  the  urinary  con- 
trol, uiainlv  through  the  anesthesia  of  the  mucous  surflices. 

Tiie  f'lir  niav  be  atfectcd  either  by  paralysis  or  contracture.  In  the 
paralvtic  varietv  the  upjier  ]><>rtion  of  the  face  usually  escapes,  as  in 
brain-lesions.  In  the  spasmodic  variety  the  lijis  ami  tongue  are  most 
1  "Rev.  Neurolog.,"  .March  1."),  1908. 
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affected,  and  an  appearance  of  jialsy  on  the  opposite  side  is  induced  as 
the  contracture  dratrs  the  mouth  to  its  own  side.  The  spasm  in  the 
face  and  toii<rue  is  exaggerated  by  liaving  the  moutli  opened  and  the 
tongue  protruded. 

Torticollis  mav  be  due  to  contraction  or  to  paralysis,  and  the  vicious 
position  of  the  head  corresponds.  Contractures  may  be  confined  to  the 
eyehds,  giving  a  false  appearance  of  unilateral  or  bilateral  ptosis.  The 
rigidity  and  resistance  of  the  eyelids  and  the  dcjircsscd  eyebrows  dis- 
tinguish it  from  paralysis  of  the  levator,  in  which  the  eyelids  are 
relaxed  and  the  eyebrow  elevated. 

Contractures  and  paralyses  of  the  ocular  muscle.'^  are  seldom  seen,  but 
do  occur.  Convergent  strabismus  may  appear.  Conjoined  movements 
may  be  impossible  upon  voluntary  effort,  but  take  place  inadvertently. 
Divergent  squint,  palsy,  or  contracture  of  a  single  rectus  or  oblique 
are  not  seen  in  liysteria.  Pupillary  stasis  is  not  an  extreme  raritv. 
Karjilus  ^  contends  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  during  hysterical 
attacks  the  pupil  does  not  respond  to  light,  and  that  this  may  also  be 
the  case  in  minor  attacks. 

Hysterical  co.cahjia  may  present  all  the  attitudes  of  organic  hip- 
disease,  though  abduction,  outward  rotation,  and  a])parcnt  lengtiieiiing 
are  rare.  The  apparent  deformity  subsides  under  anesthesia,  and  the 
joint  is  fjiuid  free  and  smooth.  The  joint  also  is  not  sensitive  to 
percussion  over  the  trochanter,  or  from  the  knee.  Commonly  there  is 
an  area  of  cutaneous  sensitiveness,  which  is  i)ounded  by  the  iliac  crest 
and  Pou[)art's  ligament  ab(jve  and  a  horizontal  line  below  the  trochanter. 
This  may  also  be  hysterogenic.  Hysterical  edema  may  mimic  the  local 
swelling  and  redness  of  actual  disease,  and,  indeed,  hysterical  .signs  may 
be  added  to  the  true  malady. 

Astasia  abasia  is  a  hysterical  condition  characterized  by  abolition 
or  disturbance  of  the  coordinate  movements  for  walking  an<l  standing 
In  bed  or  on  a  chair  the  patient  may  show  full  coordinate  control  of  the 
legs,  but  may  be  unable  to  stand  unsupported,  or,  if  able  to  stand,  is 
unable  to  walk.  Some  such  cases,  while  unable  to  walk,  can  run,  leap, 
hop,  or  climb  with  ease.  The  difficulty  is  due,  as  already  indicated,  to  a 
systematized  amnesia. 

Hysterical  rhythmical  spasms  aftict  the  Jimbs,  face,  or  neck, 
causing  movements,  the  same  as  those  purposely  executed  in  health,  but 
steadily  repeated  with  considerable  force.  They  occur  in  attacks  lasting 
from  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  They  cease  during 
sleep,  and  apparently  consist  of  a  fractional  part  of  a  major  attack. 
Among  such  rhythmical  attacks  may  be  named  the  nodding  spasm,  in 
which  the  head  is  nodded  or  shaken  or  rotated  involuntarily,  and  so 
forcibly  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  it  by  manual  strength.  The 
choreic  dance  or  scdtatori/  cliorea,  which  played  so  important  a  part 
in  medieval  epidemics,  is  of  this  nature.  Some  patients  move  the  arms 
as  if  using  a  hammer  or  otiier  implement,  and  in  general  the  rhyth- 
mical spasms  show  the  dominance  of  a  fixed  idea.  In  a  similar  way 
the  diaphragm  may  be  affected,  causing  a  peculiar,  hoarse,  barking  cough. 

»  "Jahrb.  f.  Psych.,"  1898. 
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Sneezing  or  grunting  may  be  repeated  in  more  or  less  prolonged  attacks. 
In  very  rare  instances  the  movements  may  closely  simulate  the  incoor- 
dinate, involuntary,  arrhythmical  action  of  Sydenham's  chorea. 

Hysterical  tremors  are  of  great  interest,  and  often  present  very 
difficult  diagnostic  proljlems.  In  hysteria,  and  as  an  accident  of 
hysteria,  we  may  encounter  all  varieties  of  tremor,  not  excepting  the 
intentional  f<n'm  tliat  is  so  striking  a  feature  of  insular  sclerosis. 
Hysterical  tremors  may  be  localized  or  generalized,  fine  or  coarse,  rapid 
or  slow,  intermittent  or  persistent,  and  may  last  for  months  and  vears. 
Tiie  tremor  of  Graves'  disease,  of  paralysis  agitans,  of  senility,  and  of 
metallic  poisonings  may  be  exactly  counterfeited  by  hysteria.  In  some 
cases  the  tremor  comes  on  in  spells  or  attacks,  in  some  instances  it  is 
limited  to  the  anestiietic  side  or  to  an  insensitive  member,  and  in  gen- 
eral its  exact  reiati(jn  depends  upon  the  escort  of  hysterical  stigmata. 
The  combination  of  iiysteria  witli  the  organic  diseases  wliich  are  marked 
by  tremor  is  veiy  common.  This  is  especially  true  of  multiple  sclerosis 
and  the  metallic  poisonings.      Charcot  gave  tlic  following  classification  : 


Hysterical  Tremors. 

1.  Oscillating  tremors, 
per 


A    j  Trc-niors,  not   increased  by 
\      voluntary  movements. 


B. 


three     to 
SL't'ond. 


.SIX 


Tremors,  oeeurring   at  rest 
or    not,  provoked  or   ex- 
aggerated   by    voluntary  r 
niiivements  wliieli  <ln  not  J 
accelerate  their  rapidity,    [ 
but   augment   their  am- 
plitude. 


.  Vibrating  tremors, 
eight  to  nine  or 
more  ]ier  second. 


.  IntentiiiM  tremors, 
five  til  seven  jier 
second. 


Imitate  par 
tans  or  se 
bling. 

f  Imitate  Gr: 
\       ease. 


alysis  agi- 
uile  trem- 


dis- 


Imitate    ins 
rosis   (ir 
tremor. 


ular  scle- 
mereurial 


Hysterical  tics  may  be  considered  as  fractional  rhythmic  spasms, 
occurring  witli  more  or  less  irregularity.  Like  tics  in  general,  they 
have  a  purposive  character,  and  are  the  expression  of  a  fixed  though 
usually  subconscious  idea.  Winking,  grimacing,  shrugging,  sniffing, 
cougiiing,  movements  of  tlie  hands,  jerking  of  the  legs,  which  may 
cause  jumping,  etc.,  are  encountered. 

Sensory  Accidents. — Painful  Accidents. — Owing  to  their  more 
insistent  nature  the  scnsoiy  accidents  of  iiysteria  are  nearly  all  of  a  pain- 
ful character.  Sudden  amblyo}>ia  and  deafness  have  already  been  men- 
tioned among  the  stigmata,  but  may  appear  transiently  as  accidents. 

Ilyderical  ccphahtlgia  may  be  deep-seated  or  superficial,  in  which  case 
it  is  marked  by  a  hyperesthetic  zone.  In  rare  instances  it  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  eyeball.  It  is  likely  to  occur  in  periodic  attacks,  es- 
pecially toward  night,  may  be  attended  by  vomiting  and  prostration, 
and  is  sometimes  intense.  It  may  be  confounded  witli  luetic  headache, 
migraine,  the  pain  of  cerebral  tumor,  even  with  that  of  meningitis. 
'^Hyderical  pseudomeningids    is    occasionally    encountered    and    may 
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deceive  the  elect.  It  may  present  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  in  the 
head,  increasing  to  an  insupportable  intensity  and  leailing-  to  delirium. 
Vomiting,  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  extremities,  fever,  vasomotor  streaks, 
and  convergent  squint  may  be  added.  Only  a  history  of  antecedent 
hysteria,  an  active  pupil,  a  regular  pnlse,  an  absence  of  the  dissociation 
between  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration,  and  the  presence  of  hvs- 
terical  stigmata  will  enable  a  diagnosis  if  spinal  jiuncture  gives  negative 
results. 

S/tinril  irrifnbiliti/  and  tenderness  are  freqnent,  and  sometimes  consti- 
tute the  dominant  symptoms.  The  sensitiveness  is  ex(juisite,  and  mav 
be  liicalizcd  over  a  few  vortebrre,  simulating  Pott's  disease,  or  extend 
the  length  of  the  spine.  In  many  instances  it  is  especially  severe  over 
the  coccyx.  The  lightest  touch,  even  the  contact  of  the  clothing,  may 
be  painful,  and  the  ]iatient  can  neither  lean  back  in  ciiairs  nor  lie  on  the 
back.  Usually,  if  the  patient's  attention  can  lie  conipletelv  distracte(l, 
the  sensitive  zone  is  found  tolerant  even  of  vigorous,  deep  pressure.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  hysterical  hyperesthetic  joints  and  localized  hyper- 
esthesias. 

Viacend  nenrali/ias  are  (iften  marked  by  superimposed  hyperesthetic 
stigmata,  and  may  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  appendicitis,  gastric 
or  intestinal  ulcer  or  malignant  disease,  or  ajx'  the  crises  of  tabes. 

Hydcrk-al  angina  pectoris  may  exactly  trace  the  features  of  steno- 
cardiac  attacks.  In  some  cases  it  may  attend  an  actual  organic  lesion, 
but  usually  there  is  no  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  hysterical 
hvperestliesia  in  the  precordial  region  is  present.  Such  attacks  are 
likelv  to  occur  in  the  night,  and  may  have  their  starting-jxiint  in  a  dream. 
Often  they  are  preceded  or  followed  by  emotional  ilisturbanee  of  a 
hysterical  sort.  Generally,  the  attacks  are  of  short  duration,  but  may 
persist  f  jr  several  days  in  a  sort  of  status.  Tlie  ])rognosis  is  not  entirely 
favorable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossiljle  to  absolutely  excluile 
an  organic  condition  duriug  life. 

Visceral  Accidents. — Respiratory  Apparatus. — Associated  with 
laryngeal  paralysis  and  anesthesia,  aphonin  is  encountered.  It  usually 
appears  suddenly.  The  patient  may  whisper  or  execute  low  tones. 
Sonorous  cough  generally,  and  sometimes  singing,  may  remain  unim- 
paired, showing  the  ideational  disturbance  of  vttcalization  and  the 
systematized  defect.  Such  patients  may  talk  in  their  sleep  with  a  voice 
of  normal  qualities.  The  laryng(3scope  may  show  the  vocal  bands 
unduly  separated  or  approximated.  JLitism  is  ra(5re  clearly  a  cerebral 
defect,  a  systematized  motor-speech  amnesia.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
attended  l)y  aphonia.  In  rare  instances  afjraphia  has  been  present,  but 
ordinarily  the  patient  writes,  gestures,  and  otherwise  readily  expresses 
ideas.  The  mouth  ])arts  usually  are  entirely  mobile  and  free,  Ijut 
sometimes  the  tongue  is  contractured  and  can  not  be  protruded. 
Hysterical  stammering  has  also  been  recorded.  Mirror  speech  is  some- 
times hysterical.  The  patient  enunciates  words  backward.  Repeated 
more  or  less  rhythmic  cries,  sobs,  barbs,  hicriips,  uneczing,  huif/hfcr, 
grunts,  and  vari<jus  noises  are  met  with,  of  which  the  type  is  the 
hysterical  cough.  They  are  often  attended  Ijy  sensations  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  nasal  chambers  or  pharynx,  and  appear  usually  in  attacks 
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occurring  at  various  intervals,  and  presenting  a  variable  dnratinn.  Thev 
cease  during  sleep.  The  cougli  is  very  frequent  in  hysterics  of  pubes- 
cent age,  and  may  appear  as  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  disease.  A 
mental,  moral,  or  physical  shock  may  induce  it,  or  abnormal  conditions 
in  the  nasopharvnx  may  be  the  starting-point.  Acute  intlammatidn  or 
adenoids  sliould  be  suspected. 

Hysterical  dyspnea  may  be  (1)  of  sudden  onset,  due  to  laryngeal 
spasm  ;  (2)  it  may  result  from  contracture  or  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  (3)  it  may  consist  of  an  extremely  rapid  In-eathing,  reaching  00  or 
100  res]Mratious  a  minute.  The  laryngeal  spasm  is  a  rare  accident,  l)ut  is 
very  alarming  wlien  it  does  occur,  and  has  resulted  fatally.  Ordinarily, 
relaxation  occurs  when  a  certain  degree  of  apnea  has  been  reached.  In 
the  form  marked  by  rapid  respiration  there  may  be  no  discomfort  or 
effort,  and  the  pulse  is  usually  normal  in  rate  and  character. 

Pulmonary  conf/csfio)/  and  iiemoptysis  are  not  very  rare.  Usually 
there  is  dulncss  at  the  apex,  which  may  strongly  suggest  jihtliisis,  l)ut 
lacks  the  cachexia  and  temperature,  and  the  sputum  is  free  from  bacilli. 

Digestive  Apparatus. — Hysterical  anorexia  sometimes  reduces  the 
patient  to  the  lowest  level  of  iuanitiim.  Patieut>  i-eacli  such  a  degree 
of  emaciation  that  tliey  are  practically  living  skeletims,  and  life  is  all 
but  extinct.  A  fatal  termination  is  quite  possilile.  The  origin  of  this 
state  is  in  some  fixed  idea  of  suicide  or  of  ex]>iation.  It  may  even 
arise  from  some  trivial  fear,  as  of  growing  too  fat.  In  some  instances 
an  enojtliat/cal  spasm  causing  (lysphaf/ia  leads  to  tlie  refusal  of  fnod,  nr 
it  may  follow  vomiting.  Hysterical  romitinr/  occurs  in  attaci<s  which 
may  last  days,  weeks,  and  months.  Food  is  simply  regurgitatt'd  or 
violently  expelled  after  a  short  stay  in  the  stomach.  Even  leeal  vomit- 
ing lias  been  observed. ^  Sometimes  tiierc  is  anuria,  and  the  gastric 
ejecta  will  be  found  to  contain  a  c<irre><])iiiiding  amount  of  urea.  Tlie 
amount  of  vomiting  and  urinary  excretion  often  alternate  in  close  rela- 
tion. In  another  form  the  esophageal  spasm  is  temporary  or  more  or 
less  |>rolouged  in  tlie  form  of  (/lohus.  Tympanites  may  apjiear  in  asso- 
ciation witli  contracture  of  tiic  aiidoniinal  muscles,  and  cause  a  pluintom 
tumor,  or,  if  attended  by  hyperesthesia,  the  appcamnces  suggest  ;w7-/fo*nV/.s-. 
Intestinal  spasms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  iiysteria,  and  may  even 
produce  prolonged  obstipation  by  an  anorectal  contracture,  which  is  often 
attended  1)V  severe  pain  and  great  sensitiveness.  It  may  l)e  mistaken 
for  rectal  stricture. 

Urinary  Apparatus. — In  addition  to  the  anuria  and  ])artial  sup- 
pression of  the  urine  attending  or  alternating  with  hysterical  vomiting, 
and  the  discharije  of  large  ([uantities  of  limpid  urine  of  low  specific 
gravity  in  tiie  ])rodromal  period  of  the  attacks,  or  after  any  of  the  acci- 
dental crises  of  hysteria,  the  amount  and  relative  proportiott  of  some  of 
the  urinary  constituents  may  be  greatly  mo<lified.  Tourette  and  Catiieli- 
neau  found  that  the  urine  of  hysterics  in  the  interparoxistic  periods  of 
tiieir  <lisease  was  ])raetically  normal.  Hysterical  storms  or  temporary 
accidental  crises,  sncii  as  convulsive  attacks  and  the  various  forms  of 
hysterical  status,  like  rhythmical  .spasms,  delirium,  or  trance,  presented 
a  tnarked   chauo-e   in   the   urinary   excretion.     There   is   (1)  a  notable 

1  Urcgniaii,  '-Nourul.  Centralbl.,"  Oct.,  1901. 
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diminution  in  the  fixed  residue ;  (2)  the  urea  is  reduced  about  one- 
third  ;  (3)  the  pliosphates  are  decreased  about  one-half  of  tiie  normal 
output  for  twentv-four  liours.  Upon  examination  they  found  (4)  that 
the  normal  proportion  of  the  alkaline  to  the  earthy  phospliates  was 
altered.  Ordinarily,  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  alkaline  3  to  earthy  1,  hut 
immediately  after  or  durinc;  such  attacks  they  become  about  equal.  It 
is  ncces.<ary  to  .secure  a  twenty-four-hour  collection  on  wliich  to  base 
such  estimate^,  and  it  .«hould  emlirace  tlie  pci'iod  of  tlic  hy.-terical  .'^torm. 
Further,  (5)  in  status  lasting  several  days  tliey  observed  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  urea  lessened  toward  the  end  of  the  attack,  and  as  it  reached 
the  normal  amount  tlie  status  yielded.  Althoutih  any  of  the  points 
may  be  presented  in  other  than  hysterical  conditions  and  even  in 
epilepsy,  the  comljination  of  tlie  first  four  may  be  taken  as  very  charac- 
terlstic.     ]\Iany  hysterics  are  troubled  with  frequent  urination,  which  is 


Fig,  2t'y>. — I>ernii»^'raittiia  in  a  malt-  li\  -ntic. 

especially  aggravated  if  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  genitals  or  of  the 
bladder  are  liyperesthetic.  Mathieu  ^  and  Babinski  assert  that  polyuria 
is  generally,  if  not  always,  hysterical.  In  short,  that  diabetes  insipidus 
is  a  hysterical  manifestation,  but  this  opinion  cannot  be  maintained. 

Hf/steriral  feivr  may  be  continued,  remittent,  or  intermittent,  and 
usually,  if  not  always,  is  found  in  female  cases.  After  an  interval  of 
a  few  days,  or  perhaps  only  after  many  months,  it  may  disappear  sud- 
denly. The  temperature  may  attain  a  high  range — 105°  or  106° 
are  not  infrecjuent,  and  110°  and  higher  jiave  been  recorded. 
Usually  the  physical  state  shows  no  corresponding  febrile  disturbance, 
but  in  some  instances  the  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  there  is  headache, 
depression,  sweats,  and  general  phenomena  of  fever.  Emaciation  is 
very  unusual.  Commonly  hysterical  fever  is  unattended  by  other  hys- 
terical accidents,  Init  it  may  l)e  associated  with  ])ulmonary,  meningeal, 
and  peritoneal  symptoms,  and  lead  to  mistakes.  The  intermittent 
form  may  suggest  malaria.  In  the  diagnosis  of  hysterical  fever  all  sources 
of  infection  and  hidden  suppuration  must  be  carefully  investigated  and 
simulation  rigidly  excluded.  Babinski  denies  the  possibility  of  hysterical 
pyrexia. 

Trophic  and  Vasomotor  Accidents. — The  trophic  accidents  of 

1  "Prog.  Med.,"  Feb.  18,  1899. 
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hysteria  are  of  recent  recognition.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  are 
but  rarely  encountered  in  severe  degree.  Here  also  simulation  must 
be  excluded.  Babinski  denies  all  these  accidents  to  hysteria  because 
he  cannot  produce  them  by  hypnotism.  On  the  skin,  eri/thematous 
or  vesicular  rniptlons  are  the  most  common  manifestation,  and  the 
vesicular  form  may  go  on  to  ulceration  and  produce  persistent  scars. 
Even  t'lifdtu'oun  r/diifjrene  has  been  recorded.  Cutaneous  hemorrhages 
in  the  fijrm  of  bloodtf  sweatf  have  followed  severe  emotional  disturb- 
ances. In  some  historical  eases  they  have  given  rise  to  the  stigmata  of 
the  crucifixion  or  been  attributed  to  the  finger-prints  of  the  devil. 
They  are  usually  pi'eceded  by  great  j)ain  in  the  parts.  Bloody  tears 
and  bloody  discJiarges  from  the  mamrafe  or  from  the  lungs  are  of  a 
similar  nature.  Some  hysterics  show  transitory  periods  of  derinog- 
raphimn.  Nenrofir  edema,  which  may  be  red,  blue,  or  white,  and  loeaf 
asphyxi((ii  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  KaynaudV  disease,  may 
persist  for  many  days,  and  usually  ap-  , 

pear    in    parts    otherwise    liystcrically       ^^^^  ' 
affected.  IT^   *^ 

The  liyder'md  breast  is  of  rare  oc-  .A 

currence,    but    furnishes    a    soui'ce    of  'tiJ'* ' 

nnich  apprehension  and  misapjirehen- 
sion.  Suddenly,  or  witiiin  a  few  hours, 
one  or   both   breasts  enlarge,    and  are 

sensitive,  painful,  and   hot.      The  skin  "^L 

niav  even  be  reddened.     The  nijiple  is  ^%ir 

turgid  and  sometimes  erect.    The  glands  n^.  juT.-Hvsiericai  comranure  and 

are    firm  to  the    touch,  l)Ut    not    edema-       e.lema  of 'I'^hanU    lasting  several  ..umtha. 

tons,  and  the  hvpersensitiveness  is  nsu-     prevent  nails  eutiinn  imo  palm. 
ally  extreme.  The  enlargement  may  last 

several  days  or  several  months,  and,  if  one-sided,  may  lead  to  sus[)ieion 
of  al)scess  or  new  growth.  When  bilateral,  the  condition  has  sug- 
gested prej^nancy,  especially  as  a  milky  Huid  may  ooze  from  the  ni])i)les. 

Fihrofciidi  noils  contrac'tarex  in  muscles  the  seat  of  iicrsistent 
hysterical  contractures  have  already  l)cen  noted.  Mnsridar  atrophy 
has  been  observed  by  a  number  of  reliable  observers.  It  has  its  seat 
in  tlM>  muscles  of  :i  paralytic  or  contractured  miinbcr,  and  rapidly 
develo])s.  Within  a  fiw  days  the  museular  masses  may  lo^e  a  third  or 
a  half  of  their  volume.  Tlie  et)ndition  then  remains  stationary  for  a 
long  time,  and  finally  recovers.  There  is  a  quantitative  loss  in  elec- 
trical excitabilitv  pri)p()rtionate  to  the  museular  shrinkage,  but  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  does  not  occur. 

Course. — ^^Tlie  course  of  hysteria  is  essentially  chronic.  Sensory 
stigmata  have  been  known  to  juTsist  for  a  lifetime,  although  aeciilents 
had  long  ceased  to  occur.  It  siionld  be  looked  upon  as  a  mental  state 
which  is  likelv  to  jiersist  wiien  once  established,  and  as  constituting  a 
real  disability",  wliieh  may  be  partial  or  total.  The  various  accidents 
may  occur  transiently,  repeatedly,  or  persist  for  months  and  years,  and 
must  be  individually  considered  in  connection  with  each  case.  Under 
proper  management"  hysteria  is  usually  a  manageable  disease.  Many 
cases  get  instant  relief  under  certain  mental  and  moral  intliiences. 
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Prognosis  in  hvsteria  is  cIdikIccI  by  the  probability  of  recurrence 
under  tiie  action  of  inciting  causes  that  otlierwise  might  be  trivial  inci- 
dents. Many  patients  make  substantial  train  and  consider  themselves 
well,  when  an  exhaustive  examination  discovers  numerous  persistent 
stigmata.  These  mav  be  considered  sulijectiv'e  recoveries.  It  is  exce])- 
tional  for  well-developed  cases  of  hysteria  to  regain  alisolute  health. 
Children  and  youths  make  better  recovei-ies  than  older  sulijects.  jNlajor 
hysteria  after  the  age  of  forty  presents  very  poor  prospects  of  com]ilcte 
recession.  Many  of  the  accidents  of  hysteria  and  some  of  the  stigmata 
are  capable  of  instant  disappearence,  many  of  the  disabling  features 
are  easily  controlled  and  dissipated,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  cura- 
bility of  hysteria  has  l)een  greatly  overstated. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hvsteria  loses  many  difficulties  if  it 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  neurasthenia,  emotional  disturl)anccs,  and 
wilful  deceit  with  which  it  h;vs  been  commonly  confounded.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  iiysteria  ]>roperly  considered,  but  may  eom])licate  it. 
While  hysteria  is  polymorphous,  and  may  mimic  all  other  maladies,  iu 
that  very  fact  lies  its  detection.  There  is  in  it  always  an  excessive  or 
paradoxical  element.  No  disease,  when  well  developed,  is  so  distinctly 
marked  and  stigmatized.  The  most  reliable  and  consistent  features  in 
hysteria  are  the  mental  ciiaracteristics  and  the  psychic  stigmata. 
Next  in  frequency  and  importance  are  the  .sensory  stigmata,  among 
which  the  disturbance  of  the  color-fields  by  contraction  and  inversion 
is  common.  Anesthesias  in  islets  or  geometrical  outlines  are  practically 
demonstrative  of  hysteria.  The  movability  or  motility  of  anesthetic 
areas  under  various  influences  is  foimd  in  hysteria  alone.  Among  the 
motor  stigmata  the  contracture  diathesis  and  the  ideational  loss  of  power 
for  systematical  movements,  as  shown  in  astasia  or  agraphia,  while 
strength  is  normal  in  other  respects,  declare  the  hysterical  stiite. 

Some  hysterical  accidents  are  diagnostic.  The  typical  hysterical 
seizure  should  lie  mistaken  for  nothing  else.  In  the  partial  and  much 
more  commonly  encountered  seizures,  attacks  of  ecstasy,  of  sleep,  and 
of  somnambulation  are  very  distinctive.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
palsies  and  contractures,  taken  with  the  ordinarily  associated  and  usu- 
ally superimposed  sensory  stigmata,  should  disclose  their  hysterical 
nature.  Tile  rhythmical  spasms  are  the  proi)erty  of  iiysteria  alone. 
The  tremors  must  be  deciphered  from  the  context  of  hysterical  mani- 
festations and  confirmed  by  the  exclusion  of  organic  processes.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  intestinal  ;iccidents.  In  the  condition  of  the  urine 
during  and  after  paroxysmal  manifestations  we  have  a  valuable  index. 
Reduction  in  total  solids,  especially  in  urea  and  phosphates,  with  the 
inverted  })roportiou  of  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  is,  perhaps,  only 
found  ill  hysteria. 

Once  the  suspicion  of  Iiysteria  is  entertained,  a  painstaking  examina- 
tion of  the  patient  should  confirm  or  banish  it.  The  greatest  danger 
arises  from  failing  to  appreciate  the  limitations  of  hysteria  and  allowing 
its  presence  to  interrupt  careful  search  for  organic  disease  of  wliicli  it 
may  be  a  secondary  expression.  Too  often,  wiien  hysteria  is  recognized, 
the  physician  is  content  to  attribute  every  symptom  and  complaint  to 
the  psychoneurosis.     Hy.sterics  may  have  phthisis,   Bright's  disease, 
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cerebral  hemorrhage,  typhoid  fever,  and  hip-disease,  as  well  as  other 
persfins.  In  every  hysterical  case  the  individual  must  not  be  forgotten 
or  underlying  disease  overlooked. 

Treatment. — RecDgnizing  in  hysteria  a  mental  disturbance  princi- 
pally, the  treatment  must  be  mainly  psychic.  This  point  of"  view 
may  at  once  strengthen  and  weaken  the  physician.  Unless  he  has  a 
clear  conception  of  the  power  of  mental  therapeutics,  he  is  likelv  to  look 
upon  all  measures  as  mere  ]>lacebos  and  to  lack  faith  in  their  value. 
Not  confident  himself,  he  fails  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  hvsterical 
patient.  The  game  is  lost  before  it  is  begun.  It  is  the  self-ciHifidence 
of  the  charlatan  or  the  fanatical  belief  of  the  "Christian  Scientist"  that 
now  sometimes  succeeds  when  well-informed  physicians  fail.  Expectant 
attention  and  hopeful  anticipation  have  cured  hysteria  in  all  ages,  and 
are  potent  measures  to-day.  Methods  are  usually  successful  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  novel  to  the  patient,  strike  the  fancy,  and  stimulate  the 
imagination.  This  serves  in  itself  to  distract  the  hysteric  from  tiie  rut 
of  iiis  fixed  ideas,  and,  if  the  assurance  of  hel])  and  cure  is  added  and 
constantly  repeated  by  suggestion,  it  tends  to  supplant  tiic  morljid  con- 
dition. A  great  moral  impression  or  a  mental  shock  may  terminate 
hysteria  at  once  or  may  greatly  aggravate  it.  Treatment  may  be 
considered  (1)  as  r/cufra/,  ajiplicable  to  all  manifestations  of  the  disease, 
and  ("J)  Kjwci(il,  regarding  tiie  manifestations  of  individual  cases. 

General  Treatment. — The  first  consideration  is,  if  jiossible,  to 
decipher  the  fixed  idea  that  dominates  the  patient.  This  is  easily  done 
when  the  hysterical  syndrome  origin;ites  in  some  serious  mental  storm 
or  personal  experience.  In  otlier  cases  it  can  be  inferred  from  the 
hysterical  manifestations,  and  occasionally  it  is  constantly  expressed  in 
.some  worry  or  apprehension.  In  many  ca.ses,  however,  it  is  a  subcon- 
scious idea.  It  may  have  arisen  even  in  a  dream,  or  it  may  be  so 
intangible  that  it  never  is  fully  fornndated  in  the  patient's  conseions- 
ness.  Sometimes,  from  motives  of  >liame,  or  modesty,  or  morbid  con- 
scientiousness, it  is  studiously  concealed.  The  so-called  ])sycho-analysis 
of  Freud  concerns  itself  especially  or  solely  with  this  view  of  hysteria, 
and  in  an  endless  search  for  some  sexual  item  rarely  fails  to  find  it. 

When  once  the  end  of  the  tangled  skein  is  in  the  physician's 
hanils,  his  task  is  to  modify  or  (Ifstroi/  the  fi.reil  idea,  and  thus  remove 
the  source  of  morbid  mentalization.  Too  often  family  and  friends 
support  the  patient's  morbid  view  and  exaggerate  the  gloomy  ])ros- 
pects,  adding  fuel  to  the  flames  by  anxious  solicitude  and  thinly 
veiled  or  openly  expressed  fears.  In  the  iiighly  suggestible  con- 
dition of  hvsteria  their  con.stant  presence  and  their  consciously  or 
unconsciously  reiterated  depressing  suggestions  counteract  all  jiossible 
good  at  the  hands  of  the  physician.  The  very  locality  in  which  the 
disease  has  developed  constitutes  a  forcible  reminder  of  its  present  and 
prospective  woes.  Unless  the  surroundings,  companions,  and  visitors 
of  a  hysteric  can  be  absolutely  controlled,  it  is  usually  impossil>le  to 
manage  the  patient.  It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  isolation  and  separation 
from  everything  associated  with  the  patient's  morbid  past  is  usually  the 
first  and  most  essential  reijuiremeut  of  treatment.  Under  new  circum- 
stances the  .statements  of  the  physician   regarding  tiie  trivial  nature  of 
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the  dominant  idea  or  his  orders  to  dismiss  it  and  his  assurance  of  cure 
carry  a  weight  and  force  that  are  not  immediately  destroyed  by  other 
more  constant  and  less  wholesome  influences.  The  very  fact  of  isola- 
tion is  a  profound  influence  that  can  readily  be  guided  into  a  hojieful 
and  helpful  channel.  A  visit  from  an  anxious  mother  or  solicitous 
friend  may,  in  a  few  minutes,  destroy  all  ad\antage and  recall  the  morbid 
past  with  added  intensity.  This  plan  of  treatment  can  often  be  put  in 
the  form  of  the  Weir  Mitchell  rest-cure,  and  requires  the  same  con- 
ditions already  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  (]i.  608). 
Mild  cases,  especially  in  the  young,  can  sometimes  l)e  well  managed  by 
a  long  journey  with  a  scnsilile  and  not  too  sympathetic  companion,  or  by 
a  protracted  visit  to  friends  or  relatives  properly  informed  of  the  atti- 
tude they  should  maintain  toward  the  patient.  The  so-called  "shell 
shock"  cases  occurring  in  military  practice  in  the  World's  War  have 
abundantly  proved  all  former  experience,  and  tlie  readiness  with  which 
many  such  cases  have  been  cured  by  persuasion,  often  coupled  with 
intensive  painful  electrical  applications,  constitute  nothing  new  except 
the  wholesale  scale  in  which  these  cases  have  been  encountered.  ^ 

IJi/pnotl.'im  in  its  concentrated  form  is  a  dangerous  measure  and  only 
of  occasional  service.  In  the  liypncitic  state  the  patient  may  readily 
disclose  the  hidden  or  subconscious  idea,  and  it  may  at  once  be  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  countersuggestion.  In  the  same  way  progressive 
improvement  or  immediate  relief  from  the  various  conditions  present 
in  the  jiatient  may  be  suggested.  Hypnotism  may,  however,  precipi- 
tate a  latent  hysteria,  and  patients  hypnotized  for  the  removal  of  trivial 
hysterical  symptoms  have,  in  the  hypnotic  state  or  immediately  after  it, 
bloomed  out  in  all  the  manifestations  of  major  attacks  or  developed  pro- 
tracted paralyses  and  contractures.  In  other  cases  hysteria  restrained 
by  hypnotism  has  recurred  with  added  force  when  the  seances  were  dis- 
continued, and  Fere  goes  so  fiir  as  to  consider  hypnotism  but  a  transfor- 
mation of  hysteria.     It  should  be  held  as  a  last  resort. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  anemia  and  general  states  call  for  such 
remedies  as  are  ordinarily  beneficial,  and  local  disease  presents  exactly 
the  same  indications  as  in  non-hysterical  jiatients. 

Special  Treatment. — The  comnthive  attacL's  can  frequently  be 
stopped  by  a  dash  of  cold  water,  by  a  sharp  command,  by  pressure  on 
hysterogenic  zones,  and,  if  other  means  fail,  by  inhalations  of  ether. 
Their  repetition  depends  upon  conditions  which  mu.st  be  met  by  the 
general  measures  previously  indicated.  Parali/fies  and  contradurets  are 
among  the  most  permanent  accidents  when  once  established,  and  become 
actual  stigmata.  If  taken  early,  they  can  usually  be  managed.  Mas- 
sage, electricity,  and  repeated  assurances  of  their  earlv  cure  and  of  their 
insigtiificant  importance  is  usually  sufficient  if  the  friends,  in  the  way 
already  described,  do  not  defeat  these  measures.  After  a  long  duration 
they  may  require  the  full  isolation  treatment.  Contractures  of  years' 
standing  may  be  followed  by  fibrotendinous  contractions  only  amenable 
to  surgery.  Aiiesfhe.^iuti  cuid  hypureMlir.va.'i  can  be  modified  by  a  num- 
ber of  influences  of  the  esthesiogenic  sort.  Faradic  and  Fraukiinic 
electricity  often  act  very  readily  to  reduce  and  completely  dissipate  the 
field  of  disturbed  sensation.  Various  objects,  metallic,  wooden,  etc., 
active  or  inert  magnets,  have  the  same  influence.      It  is  all  a  matter  of 
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concentrating  the  fixed  and  hopefully  expectant  attention  upon  the 
parts.  In  the  same  way  these  measures  are  useful  in  the  palsies  and 
contractures.  Spinal  irritation,  so  called,  when  once  well  marked, 
usually  requires  the  isolation  and  rest  treatment,  but  sometimes  the 
actual  cautery  or  flying  blisters,  or  other  heroic  and  hence  impressive 
measures,  succeed  in  removing  the  hypersensitiveness.  Aphonia  and 
mutism  require  treatment  of  a  similar  sort.  A  faradic  electrode  intro- 
duced into  tlie  larynx  or  pharyngeal  cauterization  has  succeeded  almost 
instantly  in  some  cases,  but  lasting  Ijcnofit  usually  follows  persistent  and 
repeated  suggestion  of  steady  improvement,  coupled  with  various  sug- 
gestive manijiulations  of  tlie  parts.  Laryngeal  spasm  and  hysterical 
cough  or  nneedng,  or  diaphragmatic  spasms,  generally  can  l)e  interru])tcd 
by  having  the  patient  or  a  nurse  forcil)ly  pull  on  the  protruded 
tongue.  Laryngeal  s|)asm  in  rare  instances  may  require  anesthesia  or 
even  tracheotomy,  but,  fortunately,  aj)nea  is  commonly  followed  by 
rela.xation  of  the  spasm.  Dysphagia  from  esophageal  spasuis  is  often 
relieved  by  passing  the  stomacii-tul)c  and  demonstrating  tlie  permea- 
bility of  tile  gidlet.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  benefited  by  lavage  of  the 
stomach  and  the  mechanical  introduction  of  food,  but  assurance  of 
improvement  and  suggestion  must  be  added  to  all  tiiese  measures. 

Finally,  it  is  the  pliysieian  who  is  most  sure  of  himself  and  of  his 
diagnosis  and  lias  a  distinct  idea  of  tlie  mental  side  of  liysteria  who 
best  succeeds  with  general  or  special  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EPILEPSY. 

Epilepsy  has  been  the  subject  of  medical  description  since  the 
earliest  times.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  sacred  disease, 
morbus  sacer.  In  colloquial  English  it  is  called  the  "falling  sickness." 
Its  most  characteristic  manifestation  shows  forth  in  the  tlerivation  of 
the  name  "epilepsy,"  which  implies  being  seized  upon.  The  seizing 
has  been  variously  attributed  to  mythological  deities,  to  the  possession 
of  devils,  and  to  vajiors  and  humors  arising  in  the  body.  Focal  epi- 
lepsy, or  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  resulting  from  cerebral  injiny  or  disease, 
may  be  omitted  from  the  present  consideration.  Ei>ileptoid  attacks  arising 
from  alcoliol,  lead,  and  uremia,  and  the  eclampsia  of  parturients  have  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  epilepsy  now  in  question.  Epilepsy  can  .scarcely 
be  considered  a  distinct  disease.  It  is  a  syndrome  of  nervous  and  mental 
symptoms  appearing  under  a  variety  of  pathological  states.  In  many 
instances  it  is  associated  with  morphological  cellular  changes  in  the  cor- 
tex. In  many  more  cases  the  anatomical  basis  still  escapes  detection. 
So  commonlv  is  epilepsy  presented  by  neuropathic  and  jisychopathic 
strains,  and  in  those  jjliysically  or  mentally  defective,  that  in  itself  it 
may  be  considered  a  presumptive  indication  of  degeneracy.  It  is  statis- 
tically proved  tiiat  there  is  more  than  one  epileptic  for  every  four  hun- 
dred of  the  population  in  this  country. 
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Etiology. — Hrrediti/  ]ilavs  a  very  important  part  in  the  causation  of 
epilepsy.  Arthritis,  svphilis,  phthisis,  inebriety,  insanity,  and  neuroses 
are  common  in  the  antecedents.  Epilepsy  appears  frequently  in  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  may  descend  directly  from  parents  to  children, 
but  is  more  likely  to  be  indirectly  propagated  by  way  of  collateral 
branches.  The  heredity  is  most  often  Ijj'  transformation  from  other 
neuropsychic  disease.  Thus,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  idiocy  may  follow 
in  successive  generations.  Epilepsy  among  cousins  is  more  fretjuent 
than  among  brothers  and  sisters,  where,  however,  various  neuropathic 
equivalents  are  frequently  encountered.  Com<uif/uinifi/  plays  no  part 
unless  it  brings  together  individuals  of  similar  nervous  or  mental  defect. 

Epilepsy  may  appear  at  any  ar/e,  but  it  is  distinctly  unconimon  for 
it  to  commence  after  the  age  of  thirty.  Epileptoid  attacks  after  that 
age  should  always  awaken  a  suspicion  of  gross  organic  brain,  heart,  or 
kidney  disease.  Svphilis  is  the  usual  cause  of  sucii  seizures  from  thirty 
to  forty-tive;  after  forty-five  we  encounter  tiie  degenerations  of  senilitv, 
vascidar  changes,  and  accidents.  The  very  great  majority  of  cases  of 
epilepsy  develop  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  pubescent  period, 
between  twelve  and  seventeen,  contains  the  greater  projwrtion  of  them. 
Very  frequently  epilepsy  begins  in  infancy.  Munson  '  publishes  a  chart 
based  on  27o2  cases  admitted  to  the  Craig  Colony,  which  shows  the  dis- 
ease to  have  appeared  within  the  lirst  year  of  life  in  225,  the  largest 
number  in  any  one  year.  The  incidence  then  rapidly  falls  to  the  tenth 
year,  when  it  again  mounts  throughout  the  adolescent  period,  gradually 
descending  after  twenty.  Convulsions  during  the  first  and  second  den- 
titions, incited  by  any  febrile,  septic,  or  toxic  cause,  may  be  followed  by 
epileptic  attacks  at  puberty.  At  least  such  attacks  must  be  looked 
upon  as  demonstrating  a  spasmophilic  constitution.  In  some  cases, 
beginning  as  eclamptic  attacks  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  epilepsy 
follows,  with  more  or  less  periodical  attacks  from  that  time.  Some 
families  present  numerous  deaths  from  infantile  convulsions,  and 
epilepsy  sometimes  develops  in  those  who  escape.  Nocturnal  enuresis, 
paver  nocturnus,  and  epilepsy  may  appear  in  the  same  case,  apparently 
replacing  one  another.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully  exclude  from  this 
consideration  that  large  number  of  cases  in  which  cerebral  injury  is 
present  or  brain  defect  arising  from  intra-uterine,  birth,  or  post- 
natal causes.  Such  instances  usually  present  evidence  of  cerebral 
lesions  in  some  form  of  palsy,  and  are  considered  in  Part  III.  Males 
are  somewhat  more  commonly  affected  than  females,  with  a  ratio  of 
20  to  16,  according  to  Spratling.  Munson^  conclusively  shows  that 
the. life  expectancy  is  greatly  reduced  in  epilepsy,  the  average  duration 
of  the  disease  in  555  cases  being  17.58  years.  Lung  diseases,  including 
pneumonia,  phthisis,  and  pulmonary  edema,  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  death,  followed  by  status  epilcpticus,  series  of  attacks,  and 
accidents  occurring  during  fits,  or  states  of  epileptic  automatism. 
No  doubt  the  severe  pulmonary  congestion  present  during  severe 
attacks  induces  pulmonary  susceptibilities. 

Inciting   Causes. — The    alleged    inciting    causes   of  epilepsy,  by 
1  ■■  Merl.  Reronl,"  .January  8,  1910.  2  Lqc.  cit. 
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their  number  and  relative  harmlessness.  reinforce  the  presumption  of  a 
necessary  predisposing  defect ,  in  the  field  of  which  they  may  become  active. 
The  hereditary  considerations,  the  usual  evidence  of  degeneracv,  and  the 
common  onset  of  the  disease  at  developmental  epochs  all  speak  of  a  vicious 
organization  unequal  to  the  shocks  of  ordinary  life  and  the  demands  of 
growth.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  pre- 
disposing state. 

Toxic  agents,  such  as  alcohol,  lead,  mercury,  tobacco,  chloroform, 
ether,  morphin,  cocain,  etc.,  have  been  accused  of  inciting  epilepsy. 
Alcohol  is  certainly  cfimitetent  to  do  so.  The  first  fit  niav  follow  a 
drinking'  bout.  Other  toxic  conditions  arising  fmni  the  intestinal  tract 
or  due  to  defective  elimination  through  the  kidncvs  niav  act  as  inciting 
cause-s.  The  infectious  diseases,  such  as  tlie  exanthemata,  may  furnish 
the  starting-point  for  ejiilepsy.  Tjiphoid  frirr  is  causative  in  some 
instances.  I'^i/jjliilis  may  be  causally  related  to  epile])sv  in  various  ways  : 
(1)  As  a  hereditary  factor ;  (2)  through  the  malnutrition  of  the  sec- 
ondary period  ;  (3)  by  local  cncranial  disease  ;  and  (4)  Fournicr  thinks 
there  is  a  peculiar  syphilitic  variety  of  epile]isy  ajijiearing  late  in  the 
luetic  liistfiry.  Head  injuries  may  ju'odiice  focal  epilepsy,  but  .-onictinu'S 
set  up  the  common  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
as  a  result  of  8985  non-fatal  head  injuries,  46  cases  of  epilepsy  devel- 
oped, only  about  §  of  1  per  cent.  All  things  consiflered,  head  injury 
must  be  considered  as  a  rare  cause  of  epilepsy.  Reflex  irritations  due 
to  nasal  growths,  intestinal  worms,  pelvic  disease,  genital  abnormality 
or  disease,  masturbation,  and  eye-strain  are  occasionally  sufficient  to 
provoke  epileptic  attacks  and  to  cause  their  repetition.  Sensitive  scars, 
decayed  teeth,  and  ingrowing  toe-nails  have  also  been  brought  into  this 
list.  In  fact,  any  local  peri])heral  cause  of  constant  nerve-fag  may, 
in  those  of  unstable  organization,  serve  to  upset  the  nervous  apparatus. 
Physiological  states,  like  menstruation  and  childbirth,  may  incite  epilep- 
tic attacks  in  those  predisposed.  In  female  epileptics,  the  menstrual 
periods  are  very  freciuently  the  occasion  of  attacks.  Mental  xlioeLs, 
particularly  fright,  may  cause  the  first  fit.  Some  epileptics  have  a  fit 
upon  the  incidence  of  any  emotional  disturbance. 

Pathology. — It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to 
give  till'  niunerous  theories  that  have  been  advanced  regarding  the 
nature  of  cpilepsv,  or  to  discuss  at  length  the  various  locations  assigned 
the  morbid  action  resulting  in  the  fits.  Suitice  it  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  mental  symptoms,  sometimes  the  limitation  of  the  attack 
to  unconsciousness  alone,  the  experimental  demonstration  of  cortical 
excitabilitv,  the  usual  organic  basis  of  Jacksonian  fits,  the  recent  find- 
ings of  eliange<l  cortical  structures  in  sonu'  cases,  and  a  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  cell  in  the  doctrine  of  the  neuron  theory,  all  com- 
bine to  declare  epilc])sy  a  disease  of  the  cerebral  ccu'tex. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  the  most  careful  search  fails  in 
inauv  cases  to  detect  any  histological  changes  known  to  l>e  morbid. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  stating  our  ignorance  of  certain  patho- 
logical processes  and  the  limitations  of  present  methods  of"  research. 
When  a  patient  dies  as  the  result  of  repeated  convulsions,  venous  and 
sinus   engorgement,  minute    hemorrhages,  and   more  or   less  extensive 
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cerebral  ecchymoses  merely  evidence  the  recent  paroxysms.  Lesions 
of  longer  standing  have  been  freqnently  foniid,  such  as  meningo-en- 
cephalitis,  widely  disseminated  tuberous  sclerosis  in  the  cortex  and  the 
great  ganglia,  and  ditfuse  sclerosis  of  the  convolutions.  Much  impor- 
tance was  once  attached  to  such  hypertrophic  sclerosis  affecting  the 
cornu  ammonis  or  appearing  in  the  bulb.  Chaslin,  Fere,  and  many 
others  have  repeatedly  found  neuroglial  prolift'ration.  Bloch  and 
Marenesco  have  described  vascular  and  perivascular  changes  in  the 
cortex.  Van  Giesen  has  demonstrated  changes  in  the  large  pyramidal 
cells  of  the  cortex  and  in  the  neuroglia  in  two  cases  in  which  portions 
of  the  cortex  were  removed  liy  operation.  Blenler,  ^  in  twenty-six 
epileptic  brains,  found  a  definite,  wide-spread  hypei'trophy  of  the  neui'og- 
lial  bundles  lying  lietween  the  jiia  and  outermost  nerve-bundles.  This 
change  was  not  proportional  to  the  severity  or  duration  of  the  disease 
or  relative  to  the  mental  degradation  of  the  patients.  In  fifty-four  non- 
epileptic  brains  similar  changes  were  not  found.  Ohlmacher  2  draws 
prominent  attention  to  persistent  thymus  and  enlarged  intestinal  glands. 
Clark  and  Prout*  describe  wide-spread  changes  in  the  cortical  cells, 
especially  of  the  second  layer,  consisting  of  deformities,  absence  of 
chromatic  substance,  and  swelling  of  the  nucleoli  with  tendency  to  loss 
of  the  nucleokis  under  the  section  knife.  Donath*  shows  that  cholin 
is  usually  present  in  the  blood,  which,  with  other  products  of  metabolism, 
such  as  ammonia  and  kreatinin,  may  act  to  bring  about  the  attack.  The 
blood  shows  an  excess  of  eosinophile  cells  which  diminishes  in  the  three 
days  preceding  an  attack^  and  returns  to  its  maximum  within  ten  hours 
after  the  attack,  often  being  of  subnormal  numlier  during  the  attack. 
Turner"  lays  stress  upon  the  apparent  lack  of  full  development  of  many 
cortical  cells  and  the  persistence  of  subcortical  cells  indicating  imperfect 
differentiation  and  growth.  Additionally  he  describes  groups  of  shrunken 
cells  and  acute  cellular  changes  similar  to  those  produced  by  ligating 
cerebral  arteries  in  animal  experiments.  On  the  part  of  the  blood  he 
notes  an  excess  of  blood  platelets  and  various  forms  of  intravascular 
clotting  and  cortical  hemorrhages. 

Symptoms. — The  most  striking  .symptoms  of  epilepsy  are  the 
"  attacks "  or  fits  and  their  modifications  and  equivalents.  Of  equal 
importance  are  the  postepileptic  states  and  the  mental  and  f»hysical 
conditions  of  epileptics. 

Epileptic  Attacks. — Prodromes  and  Aurae. — Many,  but  by  no 
means  all,  epileptics  have  some  distant  or  immediate  ])remonition  of 
the  attack.  Friends,  nurses,  and  attendants  upon  epileptics  often  learn 
to  anticipate  an  attack  by  temperamental  or  facial  changes  that  are 
unnoticed  by  the  patients  themselves.  These  may  be  present  several 
hours,  or  even  several  days,  before  the  convulsive  explosion.  Fore- 
runners of  a  motor  sort  are  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  sleep,  twitching  of 
the  eyelids,  face,  or  extremities,  tremors,  and  restlessness.     Some  epi- 

1  "Munch,  med.  "VVochens.,"  No.  33,  189.5. 

2  "  Bull.  Ohio  Hosp.  for  Epileptics,"  1898. 

3  "  Boston  Mel.  and  Surg.  .Jour.,"  April  23,  1903.       ■•  "Med.  New.s,"  June  28,  1895. 

5  Moi-selli  and  Pastore,  "  Eiv.  Sperini.  di  Frenat.,"  1906. 

6  "  Br.  Med.  Jour.,"  March  3,  1906. 
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leptLcs  complain  of  tingling  in  the  extremities  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  others  have  peculiar  sensations  on  the  tongue  or  in  tlie  nose,  a 
tickling  of  the  palate,  or  disturbances  of  smell  or  taste.  Others  have 
photopholjia  or  brilliant  muscre.  Ringing  in  the  ears,  genital  excite- 
ment, respirator)'  oppression,  vague  discomfort,  mental  stimulation  or 
depression,  unusual  irritability  or  gaiety,  great  increase  or  decrease  of 
appetite  for  food,  are  some  of  the  various  premonitory  conditions. 
Some  patients  look  unusually  pale;  others  present  a  suffused,  puffy 
countenance;  and  temporary  erythematous  and  urticarial  eruptions 
have  been  seen.  Much  as  these  more  or  less  prolonged  premonitory 
conditions  vary  among  themselves,  they  are  comparatively  uniform  and 
constant  for  a  given  case. 

The  aura  is  the  particular  motor,  sensory,  or  psychic  feature  that 
immediately  announces  the  attack,  and  may  be  considered  its  initial 
symptom  or  phase.  In  some  instances  it  represents  an  abridged  attack. 
It  may  recur  for  years  unrecognized,  until  a  fully  developed  fit  indicates 
its  true  character.  An  aura  of  some  sort  occurs  in  fully  one-half  of  ail 
cases  of  epilepsy.  Motor  aurw  may  consist  in  a  sudden  limited  muscular 
contraction  or  tremor,  similar  to  the  signal  symptDin  of  Jacksonian  fits, 
and  of  only  momentary  duration.  Automatic  miivenient,  and  even  a 
series  of  coordinate  acts,  may  introduce  the  generalized  attack.  A 
patient  scratches  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  winks  his  eyes,  or 
moistens  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  or  maizes  a  few  swallowing  efforts, 
starts  forward  or  backward,  rotates  upon  his  vertical  axis,  coughs  sp:is- 
modically,  springs  up,  or  rolls  his  eyes  to  one  side,  following  with  his 
head  and  body.  Unconsciousness  at  once  follows,  and  the  full  fit  occurs. 
Many  epileptics  have  KeuHori/  aurce.  A  peculiar  sensation  is  described, 
commencing  in  the  feet  or  anywhere  in  the  extremities,  or  in  the  abdo- 
men, especially  at  the  pit  of  the  stcmaach.  It  mounts  upward,  and  con- 
sciousness usually  fails  as  it  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  or  the 
neck  and  head.  In  some  instances  it  strongly  suggests  the  globus  of 
hysteria.  One  patient  describes  it  as  a  "  nagging  feeling,"  and  it  usually 
is  of  an  indefinite  and  indescril)al)le  sort.  Visual  and  auditory  sensa- 
tions are  the  most  frequent  of  those  that  relate  to  the  special  senses. 
Those  of  taste  and  smell  are  very  rare.  Unifiirm  and  persistent  aura; 
of  taste  and  smell  are  .so  commonly  symptomatic  of  temporal  lobe  dis- 
ease, and  ]iarticularly  of  the  uncinate  gyre,  that  convulsions  so  intro- 
duced are  frc(iuently  called  uncinate  fts.  Some  epileptics  hear  certain 
sounds  of  a  pleasant  or  startling  sort ;  sometimes  it  is  a  distinct  voice. 
Others  describe  everything  as  turning  black  or  dark  before  their  eyes  ; 
some  have  i)hosj)henes  or  bright  flashes  ;  and  in  exceptional  instances  a 
definite  picture  is  ])rescntcd,  such  as  that  of  persons  or  animals,  which 
may  rapidly  ap]iroach  or  recede. 

Jaclvsoii  first  called  particular  attention  to  the  psi^cliic  aurce,  which 
are  as  va'Mie  and  varied  as  those  of  a  motor  and  sensory  character.  A 
sudden  recollection  or  the  instantaneous  review  of  a  lifetime,  a  certain 
fixed  idea  or  doubt,  mav  announce  the  convuUion.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
rai>idlv  growing  mental  depression,  a  fervor,  a  feeling  of  mental  exal- 
tation or  weakness,  irritable  impulses,  gaiety,  rage,  or  quarrelsomeness. 
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Another  group  of  auric  are  called  rificcnd,  but  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sensory  or  motor  manifistations  referred  to  the  various  organs.  I're- 
cordial  pain,  violent  canliae  palpitations,  resjiiratory  anguish,  laryngeal 
spasm,  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  colics,  and  sudden 
imperative  demands  to  evacuate  the  bladder  or  bowels  are  the  principal 
ones.  Cerebral  aura',  snch  as  sudden  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  stam- 
mering, and  paraphasia,  iiave  been  noted. 

Lewis  has  noted  an  elevation  of  body  temperature  during  the  aura, 
and  Voisin  has  observed  increased  temperature  in  the  limbs  in  which 
the  aura  originated.  Fere  and  Franck  have  noted  an  increase  of 
arterial  tension  before  the  fit,  and  the  writer  has  obtained  a  s])hygnio- 
gram  showing  the  same  thing.  All  these  considerations  indicate  that 
the  aura  is  of  cerebral  origin. 

Epileptic  fits  vary  greatly  in  difl^erent  cases,  and  usually  a  patient 
presenting  severe  convulsions  also  lias  slight  or  abortive  attacks.  We 
may  consider  (1)  the  complete  attack,  (2)  the  incomplete  attacks,  and 
(3)  the  equivalents  of  ejiileptic  attacks. 

The  complete  convulsion,  ]ireceded  by  an  aura  or  not,  comes  on 
suddenly,  consciousness  and  sensibility  arc  instantly  lost,  and  the  patient 
falls.  The  fit  presents  three  distinct  periods  :  (1)  one  of  tonic  convul- 
sion ;  (2)   one  of  clonic  convulsions;  and  (3)  a  period  of  stertor. 

The  tonic  sfcu/c  opens  suddenly,  with  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
in  tetanic  rigidity.  It  results  that  the  patient  not  only  falls,  but  is  fre- 
quently violently  thrown  down.  At  the  same  time,  the  sudden  tetanic 
muscular  grasp  of  the  thoracic  cage  and  the  fixation  of  the  laryngeal 
apparatus  give  rise  to  a  cry  that  is  practically  never  verbal.  Some- 
times it  is  a  shriek;  more  often  it  is  an  expiratory  guttural  noise.  Tiic 
face  is  at  first  pale,  but  rapidly  becomes  congested  and  cyanotic,  because 
respiration  is  inhibited.  The  eyes  are  fixed,  often  turned  up  or  to  one 
side  or  convergent,  and  the  pupils  are  rigidly  dilated.  The  dilatation 
is  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Contracted  jiupils  may 
sometimes  be  seen  at  the  onset  of  tlie  attack  and  again  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stage  of  stertor.  Minute  vascular  ruptures  in  the  skin,  mucous 
membrane,  and  conjunctiva  often  occur.  It  is  probable  that  similar 
vascular  accidents  take  place  in  the  internal  viscera  and  in  the  brain. 
If  the  hand  be  placed  on  the  tonically  cvjntracted  muscles,  a  thrill  or 
vibratory  impulse  will  be  detected,  such  as  is  occasioned  by  excessive 
voluntary  efforts.  The  tonic  period  is  one  of  apnea,  and  only  lasts  one 
to  two  minutes  at  most.  It  may  last  only  a  few  seconds.  The  tongue 
is  frequently  thrust  between  the  teeth,  and  may  Ite  lacerated.  The  head 
may  be  slightly  turned  or  retracted,  the  trunk  is  rigid  and  usually 
straight,  the  upper  extremities,  flexed  at  the  elbows,  are  held  close  to  the 
trunk,  the  fists  are  clenched,  or  the  fingers  may  be  made  into  a  cone  or 
spread  liy  the  interossei.  The  lower  extremities  are  commonly  rigidly 
extended.  Complete  symmetry  of  movements  and  position  of  the  limbs 
is  exceptional  and  quite  frequently  the  lower  limbs  are  partially  flexed. 
It  is  at  this  stage  usually  that  the  spasm  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ex- 
pels the  contents  fif  the  bladder,  sometimes  those  of  the  rectum.  The 
vascular  strain  is  extreme. 
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The  clonic  ijeriod  is  in  some  sense  a  continuation  of  the  tonic 
stage.  The  muscles  relax,  and  again  suddenly  contract.  The  limbs, 
body,  face,  and  all  movable  parts  are  agitated  by  the  sudden  shaq) 
twitcliings,  which  cause  the  face  to  grimace  horribly,  the  jaws  to  grind 
together,  often  lacerating  the  tongue  and  cheeks,  the  eyes  to  jerk  in  their 
sockets,  the  air  to  be  noisily  forced  in  and  out  of  the  chest,  churning 
the  saliya  in  the  month  and  throat  and  forcing  it  through  the  teeth  anil 
lips  in  a  liloody  foam.  The  arms,  legs,  and  luad  beat  against  the 
ground.  The  clonic  movements,  at  first  rapidly  rej)eated,  gradually 
become  less  frequent,  Init  maintain  their  force  and  vigor  to  the  very  last 
movement.  The  respiration,  dominated  by  the  clonic  sj>asm,  is  ineffi- 
cient ;  the  asphyxia  and  cyanosis  jiersist;  the  cardiac  movements  are  jire- 
cipitate;  the  arterial  tension  is  intense.  Thi^  stage  last>  from  one  to  five 
minutes,  and  terminates  in  full  relaxation,  in  which  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  if  not  emptied  in  the  tonic  jjcriod,  may  allow  their  contents  to 
€scape.  The  body  and  face  are  covered  with  persjiii-ation,  the  tempera- 
ture mounts  two  or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  <'lonic  movements 
may  be  bilaterally  synchronous,  l)ut  have  no  suggestion  of  jiurpose,  and 
are  unmethodical  and  incoordinate. 

The  PcriofJ  of  Strrtor. — The  relaxation  in  which  the  clonic  stage 
€nds  is  usually  marked  by  deep  stertorous  breathing  and  continui'd  un- 
■consciousness.  Tiie  patient  lies  inert,  just  as  the  convul.-ion  left  iiini, 
proft)undly  comatose,  and  may  perish  at  this  time,  smothered  liy  tlie  l>ed- 
clothes  or  by  similar  mishap.  After  a  few  niinutes,  perhaps  after  a 
half  hour  or  more,  he  opens  his  eyes  and  regain>  partial  control  of 
himself,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  during  the  attack. 
If  the  attack  take  place  during  the  night,  the  stertorous  jieriod  may 
graduallv  merge  into  natural  sleep,  and  the  patient  may  be  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fit.  Usually  the  fit  leaves  the 
patient  more  or  less  confused,  fatigued,  sore,  strained,  and  sulidued  for 
several  hours  or  for  a  day  or  two. 

While  the  tvpieal  tit  presents  all  of  these  symptoms,  it  may  l)e  infi- 
nitely modified.  The  tonic  period  may  be  instantaneous  only.  The 
clonic  movements  may  be  confined  to  the  face,  upper  extremities,  or 
lower  limbs.  Tlie  cry,  urination,  stertor,  or  bitten  tongue  may  any  or 
all  be  lackino-.  The  convulsion  may  be  most  marked  on  one  side,  and, 
indeed,  exact  symmetry  is  nnconmion.  The  oidy  constant  feature  is 
disturbed  consciousness,  but  unconsciousness  does  not  in  itself  constitute 
a  fit,  tiiough  it  may  ]iractieally  constitute  an  equivalent. 

Ejiileptic  attacks  often  occur  during  the  night,  and  in  some  instances 
only  duriiiii'  sleep,  giving  rise  to  the  clinical  variety  called  uortunml 
epikpst/,  wiiich  may  last  for  years  without  being  suspected.  Fits  are 
likely  to  occur  just  as  the  patient  is  getting  to  sleep,  or  just  as  he  is 
awakening  in  the  morning.  They  may  be  induced  by  emotion,  espe- 
cially fright.  Fatigue,  coitus,  menstruation,  and  child-birth  may  pro- 
voke them.  Trepsat '  notes  that  the  last  days  of  the  menstrual  flow  and 
the  two  or  three  succeeding  days  are  those  on  which  the  fits  are  most 

i"L'EncephaIe,"  1908,  No.  6. 
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likely  to  occur,  and  that  the  menstrual  periods  are  commonly  marked  in 
epilepsy  by  mental  stimulation,  or  depression  with  irritability.  In  most 
cases,  however,  convulsions  take  place  without  adequate  traceable  cause. 
Some  patients  have  them  very  frequently,  and  with  considerable  regu- 
larity ;  others  have  them  at  irregular  intervals  ;  and  others  may  have 
but  two  or  three  during  a  lifetime.  In  aggravated  instances  they  occur 
in  groups,  several  taking  place  within  a  day.  Such  groups  frequently 
follow  an  interval  more  than  usually  prolonged,  or  succeed  a  period  of 
broniid  repression. 

Occasionally,  the  patient,  without  recovering  consciousness,  has  fit 
after  fit,  and  in  this  way  a  series  of  hundreds  may  occur.  This  consti- 
tutes the  status  epUcptlcus,  the  gravest  form  of  epileptic  paroxysm.  It 
consists  of  (1)  a  period  of  incessant  convulsions,  and  (2)  of  a  period  of 
prostration  and  collapse  ;  r)ut  sometimes  death  occurs  in  the  convulsive 
stage.  Usually,  after  the  fits  liave  continued  for  several  hours,  or  even 
for  several  days,  they  become  less  severe,  and  finally  cease,  and  collapse 
ensues.  During  the  coiividsions  the  respiration  and  pulse  are  acceler- 
ated and  the  temperature  may  reach  104°  or  10.")°,  and  even  rise  higher, 
until  deatii  occurs.  Tlie  individual  fits  of  the  status  cpileptirus  are 
rarely  of  the  severest  variety.  The  stupor  is  ]nmctuatcd  more  or  less 
regularly  by  convulsive  attacks  of  moderate  force,  and  tlie  status  may 
even  be  made  up  of  the  limited  attaclcs  of  the  iiiconiplctc  varietv,  such 
as  vertigos,  delirium,  stupor,  coma,  cough,  liiccuj),  and  various  psychic 
state-;.  The  collapse  of  epileptic  status  may  be  so  profound  as  to  reach 
a  fatal  endiug. 

Incomplete  Attacks. — Petit  Mai. — Fractional  epileptic  attacks 
present  an  I'udless  variety,  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  common  forms  can 
be  indicated.  Almost  any  part  of  the  full  attack  as  previously  described 
may  alone  constitute  the  limited  seizure.  Very  frequently  the  disease 
presents  an  aura  and  the  attack  aborts.  Tiiis  may  occur  repeatedly, 
even  for  years,  before  the  major  seizures  develop.  Such  warnings  may 
occur  in  the  intervals  between  the  ftdl  attacks  or  after  they  cease,  if  the 
disease  subside  spontaneously  or  under  treatment.  A  large  numl)er  of 
cases  iDresent  vertiginous  attacks.  The  patient  suddenly  loses  conscious- 
ness and  falls,  or  nearly  falls.  There  is  usuallv  slight  twitching  of  the 
face,  or  perhaps  only  a  little  quivering  about  the  eyes  or  mouth,  or  a 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes,  which  may  pass  unperceived.  Almost 
instantly  the  patient  recovers  himself,  but  may  feel  weak  and  faint.  In 
other  instances  the  patient  falls  heavily,  but  clonic  movements  and 
stertor  do  not  develop.  Again,  the  patient  may  fall,  and  become  at  once 
comatose  and  stertorous,  as  in  apoplexy. 

Of  great  interest  are  the  attacks  marked  mainly  by  a  momenta rj/  loss 
or  dliturbaacc  of  consciousness.  The  face  may  suddenly  pale  and  the 
eyes  look  vacant.  Whatever  is  beini>-  done  is  interrupted,  and  imme- 
diately resumed.  The  patient  ordinarily  has  no  knowledge  of  anything 
unusual  having  occurred.  In  talking  he  suddenly  stops,  looks  absent- 
minded,  and  t;ikes  up  the  sentence  where  it  was  broken.  A  nuisician 
may  pause  one  or  two  bars,  and  continue.     At  table  the  euj)  is  poised 
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half  way  to  the  mouth,  etc.  In  other  instances  a  little  twitching  of  the 
face  is  noticed,  or  the  patient  drops  or  throws  whatever  he  has  in  his 
hand,  and  usually  there  is  momentary  rigidity  during  the  brief  uncon- 
sciousness. In  some  instances  a  few  words  are  muttered,  or  a  little 
saliva  dribbles  from  the  mouth,  and  in  such  attacks  the  eecajie  of  urine 
is  far  from  infrequent. 

In  rare  instances  the  patient,  under  an  irresistible  impulse,  rapidly 
walks  or  violently  runs  for  a  few  moments  in  an  automatic,  unconscious 
way,  and  may  fall  finally  in  a  fit,  or  may  recover  consciousness  without 
au  mtervening  convulsion  ;  or  after  a  fit  a  patient  may  suddenly  run  for 
some  distance  {epilepsia  procursiva) .  Attacks  of  stertorous  or  profound 
sleep  have  been  recorded,  into  which  the  patient  falls  at  inten-als,  and 
during  which  he  can  not  be  aroused.  These  may  alternate  with  convul- 
sive attacks  or  may  be  replaced  by  them.  Attacks  of  generalized  or  lo- 
calized trembling,  local  spasm,  and  salaam  spasms  may  constitute  the  epi- 
leptic paroxysm.  As  Ijefore  said,  the  only  constant  feature  in  epileptic 
attacks  is  a  disturbance  of  consciousness  during  the  period  of  the  attack. 
C'eni  ^  has  observed  .sudden  falling  of  bi>dy-teni]icraturc  for  al)oiit  an 
hour,  amounting  to  several  degrees,  sometimes  recurring  several  times  a 
dav,  and  apparently  constituting  an  epileptic  e(juivaleiit. 

Psychic  Equivalents  of  the  Epileptic  Attack. — Instead  of 
epileptic  attacks  of  the  ordinary  kintl,  or  in  alternation  with  such,  or  as 
a  repeated  prelude  to  the  major  convulsions,  or  immediately  following 
the  fits,  we  may  have  a  variety  of  acute  mental  disturbances.  Epilep- 
tics may  unconsciously,  automatically,  and  with  apparent  purpo.se  ]ier- 
form  a  number  of  coordinate  acts.  Homicidal,  oljscene,  or  pyromauiac 
acts  may  thus  be  done  by  epileptics,  or  intricate  manceuvers,  such  as 
require  the  use  of  tools,  may  be  accomplished.  Subsecjuently,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  such  acts.  The  procursive  fit  may,  in  a  sort 
of  status,  l)e  prolonged  so  that  the  patient  may  make  long  fiiglits,  or,  in 
a  less  violent  way,  make  journeys  of  several  hours'  or  several  days' 
duration,  during  which  the  conduct  is  so  natural  as  to  attract  no  notice. 
Self-consciousness  usually  is  rather  abruptly  restored,  and  they  are 
astonished  to  find  themselves  at  a  di.stance  from  home,  with  an  interven- 
ing blank  perioil  of  time.  Sudden  wild,  maniacal  outljursts,  in  which 
the  j)atient  may  be  destructive  and  dangerous  to  others,  are  encountered, 
and  these  may  terminate  suddenly  or  be  protracted  for  several  days, 
attended  by  great  excitement,  a  high  pulse  and  temperature,  and  subse- 
quent collapse.  Sometimes  such  attacks  are  sto]>])ed  In-  a  fit,  or  they 
may  succeed  a  severe  convulsion,  or  they  may  take  the  place  of  the 
convulsion.  Epileptic  automafmn  may,  in  a  static  form,  last  days 
and  weeks,  during  which  the  patient  conforms  naturally  to  his  sur- 
roundings, but  subsccpiently  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  automatic 
period. 

Postparoxysmal  Phenomena. — As  physicians  in  practice  rarely 
have  the  oi)j)ortunity  of  seeing  the  patients  in  epileptic  attacks,  a 
knowledge  of  the  postparoxysmal  phenomena  is  important.  As  a 
'"Centralbl.  f.  Nervenh.  u.  Psychiat.,"  Oct.,  1900. 
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result  of  the  cortical  exliaiistitm,  a  luiinber  of  transitory  symptoms 
follow  the  usual  seizure.  TriMUor,  paresis,  disturbances  of  speech,  of 
general  sensibility,  and  of  the  special  senses  have  sonietinies  been 
observed  ;  the  muscular  strength  is  commouly  reduced,  the  knee-jerks 
are  diminished  or  abolished,  and  muscular  tone  is  lessened.  Onuf,  ^ 
however,  insists  that  during  the  convulsion  and  in  the  postepileptic 
period  the  reflexes  are  as  commonly  increased  as  diminished.  If  the 
attack  is  severe  the  tendency  is  to  exhaustion  of  the  reflexes.  Slight 
attacks  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  some  increase  of  reflex  activity. 
Babinski's  toe-sign  is  usually  present  on  both  sides  during  the  period 
of  stertor  and  in  the  comatose  states  that  sometimes  follow  or  sub- 
stitute the  attacks,  and  may  persist  for  some  hours.  The  pupils  tend 
to  continued  dilatation. 

Several  attacks,  repeated  within  a  few  hours,  lead  to  an  appreciable 
loss  of  body  weight.  The  urine,  even  after  a  single  attack,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  phosphates,  particularly  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  of  the 
notrogenous  constituents.  The  temperature  is  commonly  subnormal. 
This  may  occur  even  in  petit  mal  and  has  been  noted  in  the  brain  itself 
by  jMirto.2  The  toxicity  and  acidity  of  the  urine  arc  increased,  and 
Agostini  ^  tiiuls  the  gastric  juice  has  toxic  properties.  These  )iro])erties 
are  most  marked  just  bei'ore  and  after  a  fit,  and  arc  pro])ortionatc  to  tlie 
intensity  of  the  attack.  Vomiting  after  an  attack  is  not  unconinion 
and  almost  invariably  causes  the  fit  to  be  attributed  to  errors  of  diet, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case.  Cabitto  *  claims  that  the  sweat  of  ejiiicp- 
tics  is  hypcrtoxic  previous  to  the  fits,  and  urges  the  use  of  hot  baths 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  asserting  good  results  from  their  em- 
ployment. The  special  toxicity  of  the  excretions  in  epilepsy  is  not 
proven.  The  arterial  pressure  is  reduced,  crises  of  polyuria,  diarrhea, 
sweating,  and  salivation  may  be  encountered.  The  presence  of  petechial 
ecchymoses,  the  ijitteu  tongue,  the  voided  urine,  or  fecal  discharge  is  to 
be  noted.  Ordinarily,  there  is  mental  hebetude  and  sluggishness,  a 
tendency  to  languor,  and  a  desire  to  sleep.  Headache  is  usually  com- 
plained of,  and  often  there  is  a  feeling  of  extreme  muscular  fatigue  and 
.soreness.  The  psychic  depression  may  reach  a  stuporous  degree,  and 
this  may  follow^  attacks  that  lack  muscular  violence.  There  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  defective  memory  and  mental  deterioration,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  presenting  frequently  repeated  major  or  minor  at- 
tacks, markedly  tends  to  dementia  in  the  end. 

Myoclonus  Epilepsy. — In  rare  instances  myoclonia  and  epilepsy 
occur  in  the  same  jiatient,  constituting  myoclonus  epilepsy  or  the  "nsso- 
ciation  disease."  Such  cases  usually  show  marked  degeneracy,  and  the 
disease  begins  early  in  life.  Epilepsy  usually  antedates  the  myoclonic 
features  which  when  once  developed  usually  increase  in  severity  and 
ciimmouly  eventuate  in  epileptic  convulsions. 

The  myoclonus  of  the  association  disease  is  somewhat  atypical  com- 
pared with  the  essential  myoclonias.^  The  contractions  are  usually 
lightning-like,  but  may   have  a  filirillary  character,  involving  certain 

'"Am.  Med.,"  Jan.  30,  1903.  ^"Annali  di  Neurologia,"  ISOO. 

■'"Riv.  di.  Pat.  Nerv.  e  Ment.,"  iii,  1896.  ""Riv.  Sper.  di  Freniat.,''  1897. 

^  Clark  and  Prout,  "Am.  Jour,  of  Insanity,"  Oct.,  1902. 
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parts  of  muscles  only, — a  conditiou  described  as  "  live  flesh," — and 
such  manifestations  are  likely  to  develop  into  typical  myoclonic  con- 
tractions, though  they  may  remain  fibrillaiy  through  the  life  of  the 
patient.  A  single  general  tonic  contraction  may  rarely  constitute  the 
entire  clinical  picture.  Myoclonus  contractions  end  imperceptibly  iu 
the  tonic  stage  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm.  The  contractions  are  often 
strong  and  aifect  large  masses  of  muscles,  rendering  locomotion  dittioult. 
The  trunk  is  frequently  affected,  causing  the  body  to  jerk  backward  and 
forward  and  laterally.  The  face  and  distal  portion  of  the  extremities 
are  frequently  involved.  Generally  the  myoclonus  is  symmetrical,  but 
both  sides  are  not  always  synchronously  involved.  Commonly  it  begins 
in  the  upper  extremities,  and  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  involves  the  lower 
extremities,  the  body,  neck,  and  face  in  the  order  given,  the  muscles 
about  the  eyes  and  mouth  being  the  last  afl'ected.  The  tongue  and 
diaphragm  frequently  suffer,  in  severe  cases  producing  grunts  and 
barks.  As  the  malady  develops  the  myoclonus  becomes  more  and  more 
persistent  during  the  waking  state,  having  a  tendency  to  de\el()i)  the 
myoclonic  status,  which  may  terminate  in  death.  As  a  general  rule, 
superficial  and  deep  reflexes  are  increased,  and  also,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
lack  of  physical  and  mental  development. 

The  prognosis  as  to  recovery  is  extremely  poor.  Those  who  have 
reached  mature  years  present  extreme  senilitj'  and  progressive  de- 
mentia. 

The  diagnosis  in  a  typical  case  is  easy.  There  are  family  types 
and  sporadic  cases,  the  majority  being  of  the  latter  variety.  The  con- 
dition may  be  acute  and  severe  or  mild  and  chronic. 

Tile  treatment  can  l)e  only  palliative,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  long 
remissions  both  in  the  myoch^nus  and  the  epileptic  course  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  bromids. 

Continuous  Epilepsy. — Under  the  name  of  epilepsia  partialis  con- 
tinua,  several  Russian  writers,  notal)ly  Koshewnikow,  have  descrilji'd 
a  rare  form  of  epilepsy,  marked  by  characteristic  major  attacks,  but  also 
presenting  in  the  intervals  persistent  clonic  movements  of  limited  extent. 
These  clonic  movements  are  sometimes  of  such  vigor  as  to  require  the 
constant  use  of  the  unaffected  hand  to  steady  them.  Their  gradual  in- 
crease in  .severity  leads  to  a  full  attack.  In  some  instances  tluy  have 
persisted  during  sleep.  A  somewhat  similar  fractional  status  is  also  at 
times  observed  in  Jacksonian  cases  and  in  organic  brain  lesions. 

The  General  State. — The  bodily  health  in  epileptics  may  leave 
little  roiim  for  complaint.  Very  commonly  they  jtresent  gastric  dis- 
turbances, a  sluggisii  skin,  and  constipated  bowels;  but  usually  this  is 
due  to  the  bromiils  with  wiiich  these  patients  are  so  commonly  satu- 
rated. Manv  epileptics  have  gormandizing  habits  and  insatiate  appe- 
tites for  food.  This,  with  the  inactivity  often  forced  upon  them  by  the 
disease  and  reinforced  by  the  bromids,  leails  to  flabby  fatness.  As  a 
rule,  thev  are  indiflcrent  and  careless,  and  often  the  finer  mental  attrib- 
utes and  till'  keener  sensibilities  are  dulled  early  in  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  is  often  verj'  difficult,  if  the 
attacks  are  inconqilete  or  not  open  to  intelligent  observation.  The 
42 
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disease  in  the  nocturnal  form,  or  iu  the  varieties  of  2iciit  mal  \vith 
slight  attacks,  may  not  attract  attention  for  years.  "Wiieu  the  suspicion 
of  epilepsy  is  aroused, — as,  for  instance,  l>y  bed-wetting,  bloody  stains 
upon  the  pillow,  unexplained  bruises,  conjunctival  ecehymoses,  a 
dislocation  or  fracture  occurring  during  sleep,  cuts  on  the  face  or 
scalp,  a  bitten  tongue,  or  some  automatic  or  convulsive  attack, — a 
careful  investigation  will  rarely  fail  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  disorder. 
In  such  cases  a  history  of  repeated  momentary  unconsciousness,  or  of 
some  of  the  various  sensory  aurse,  is  significant.  An  account  of  noc- 
turnal enuresis  or  nocturnal  pavor  in  childhood  is  suggestive.  Convul- 
sions during  teething,  tiie  marks  of  degeneracy,  or  the  presence  of  a 
family  neurojiathic  trace  have  some  weight.  If  there  have  been 
repeated  convulsions,  and  they  conform  to  the  epileptic  type,  presenting 
sudden  onset,  with  or  without  warning,  tonic,  clonic,  and  stertorous 
stages,  and  complete  recovery,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt. 

We  have,  however,  to  exclude  the  epileptoid  fits  symptomatic 
of  various  functional  and  toxic  conditions.  Intestinal,  renal,  metallic, 
drug,  and  alcoholic  poimnings  may  cause  convulsions  that  verv 
closely,  or  exactly,  copy  the  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  tiiey  may  induce 
epilepsy  in  those  predisposed.  VertU/os  of  gastric,  aural,  ocular,  and 
neurasthenic  origin  may  suggest  pdit  mal.  Uystcricdl  cotivulsiovii  are 
often  mistaken  for  those  of  epilepsy.  Orgavic  hrain  f//.sca.sr,  such  as 
tumors,  eereljral  j)alsies  in  children,  and  brain  injuries,  may  occasion 
epileptiform  attacks.  Finally,  epileptic  seizures  may  be  of  the  apo- 
plectic form  and  suggest  cerebral  hemorrhage,  or  the  psychic  equiva- 
lents may  be  confused  with  franxitnri/  mania.  In  every  case  it  is 
obligatory  to  examine  tlie  patient  rigorously  from  head  to  foot,  both  for 
the  |)urposes  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Of  epilepsy,  there  is  no  one 
patiiognomonic  symptom.  The  following  table  shows  some  of  the 
differential  characters  of  epileptic  and  hysterical  convulsions  : 


Table  of  Differential  Characters  of  Epileptic  and  Hysterical  Attacks. 


The  Fit. 

Epilepsy. 

IIVSTKKIA. 

Prodromes. 

Mental  or  physical  premoni- 
tions. 

Emotional  disturbance. 

Aura. 

Common,  but  momentary. 

Common   and    of   considerable 
duration. 

Onset. 

Sudden,  comjilete  ;  cry,  fall, 
rigidity. 

Gradual. 

Consciousness. 

In.stantly  lost. 

Partially  lost  or  retained. 

Course  of  convulsion. 

Tonic,  clonic,  and  stertorous 
stages. 

Epileptoid  and  emotional 
phases. 

Duration.                     i  Two  to  five  minutes. 

A  few  minutes  to  several  hours. 

Positions.                    :  Governed  by  flexors,  mainly. 

Tendency  to  extension,  arc  de 

cercle,  opisthotonos,  crucifixion 
attitude,  etc. 

EPILEPSY. 
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{fjoiitiiiued). 


The  Fit. 

Epilepsy. 

Hysteria. 

Eyes. 

Pupils  dilated  and  risrid. 

Pupils  irenerally  mobile  and 
active. 

Tongue. 

Usually  bitten. 

Bitten  very  exceptionally. 

Mouth. 

Frothing  common. 

Frothing  absent. 

Sphincters. 

Relaxed,  usually. 

Usually  continent. 

Pulse. 

Accelerated  greatly  and  ten- 
sion increased. 

Rate  and  tension  not  much 
changed. 

Temperature. 

Elevated  1°  or  2°  F. 

Normal. 

Termination. 

In  hebetude;  gradual. 

Rather  prompt  ending  and  little 
discomfort. 

Prognosis. — As  an  exception,  imt  jn-oviiiy  the  rule  of  wravity  in 
the  prognosi.s  of  epilepsy,  rare  case.s  recover  spontaneously.  In  a 
general  way  there  is  little  iio|)e  for  cure,  if  the  disease,  with  rej)eated 
attacks,  has  lasted  over  two  years,  or  been  intense  in  its  niauifestutions 
for  even  a  shorter  period.  There  is  some  tendency  for  it  to  appear, 
subside,  reap|)ear,  or  iuei'ease  at  the  developmental  epochs  of  dentition, 
puberty,  adolescence,  and  the  climacteric.  Any  inciting  cause  tiiat  i.s 
controllable  is  a  favorable  consideration.  Epilepsy  as  a  manifestation 
of  degeneracy  is  of  bad  import.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  sup|H)se 
that  organic  cortical  changes  have  occurred,  or  if  dementia  has  appeared, 
the  outlook  is  unfavorable.  Grand,  mal  cases  otlir  a  slightly  better 
])rognosis  than  petit  mal  or  psychic  cases.  In  those  of  a  distinctly 
spasinoijhilic  tendency  or  a  surcharged  neurotic  heredity  the  j)rogii()sis 
is  rather  more  favorable  than  in  the  absence  of  such  factors.  These 
individuals  readily  develop  e))ileptic  attacks,  often  as  the  result  of 
remediable  conditions,  which  in  those  of  a  more  stable  organization  are 
of  insignificant  import. 

A  single  attack  is  almost  never  fatal  of  itself,  but  a  condition  of 
status  is  very  likely  to  terminate  fatally,  and  every  attack  undnubtedly 
leaves  some  harmful  trace.  Rarely  a  severe  attack  owing  to  some  cardiac 
weakness  terminates  fatally  through  i)ulmonary  edema. ^  The  natural 
tendency  of  epilepsy  is  to  dementia.  The  oftener  the  attacks  occur,  the 
worse  the  mental  jjrospects.  Death  by  status,  or  through  va.scular  acci- 
dent, or  by  suffocation,  or  other  physical  mishap  attending  a  fit,  is  not  so 
very  rare.  Tuberculosis  is  a  fre(|uent  cause  of  death.  Epilepsy,  with  fits 
at  long  intervals,  particularly  if  first  apjaearing  after  twenty  years  of  age, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  mental  ciualities  of  a  high  order,  and  may  not 
shorten  life  or  al)ridge  u,scfulness.  The  majority  of  epilejitics,  under 
proper  conditions,  may  be  advantageously  and  profitably  employed  in 
colonics  pro\  idcil  for  the  puri)ose. 

Treatment.  -.\  systematic  study  of  the  patient  is  the  first  step 
toward  treatment.  Every  possible  source  of  local  irritation  must  be 
'  Shaiuihan,  "  N.  Y.  Med.  .Jour,"  Jan.  11,  190S. 
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investigated.  Occasionally,  the  aura  may  direct  attention  to  some  body- 
disturbance  that  acts  as  an  inciting  cause  of  the  tits.  Astiiennpia  due 
to  errors  of  retraction,  or  faulty  eye  muscles,  nasal  disease,  pharyngeal 
tumors,  maxillary  or  dental  faults,  gastric  inadequacy,  intestinal  para- 
sites, rectal  ulcers,  hemorrhoids  and  fissures,  constipation,  diarrhea, 
vesical  and  genital  troubles,  must  all  be  sought  and  corrected,  if  found. 
Toxic  conditions  are  equally  inqjortant.  Auto-intoxication  from  the 
stomach,  intestines,  or  kidneys  must  be  stopped.  Alcohol,  lead,  tobacco, 
coifee,  tea,  and  dietetic  errors  may  incite  the  fits  in  those  predisposed. 
Hygienic  rer/ulations  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  These  pertain  (1) 
to  the  diet,  which  should  be  nourishing,  easily  digested,  and  of  reason- 
able amount.  Milk,  fish,  vegctaliles,  and  suitable  fruit,  witli  a  small 
amount  of  starchy  articles  and  a  very  little  meat,  is  generally  best  for 
epileptics.  In  some  instances  an  absolute  milk  diet  is  decidedly  helpful, 
and  may  be  continued  for  many  months  with  advantage.  (:2)  Baths  and 
exercise  to  keep  the  skin,  muscles,  and  circulation  active,  and  out-door 
life  to  further  the  same  end,  are  valuable.  Often  vigorous  manual  labor 
is  advisable.  (3)  The  rooms,  ventilation,  elotiiing,  occupation,  amuse- 
ments, and  habits  of  the  patient  are  worthy  of  full  consideration.  Do 
not  overlook  the  tendency  to  constipation.  ^ 

Improvement  under  such  measures  is  the  rule,  and  in  rare  instances 
it  is  one's  good  fortune  to  see  epilepsy  subside  after  the  removal 
of  some  irritation  or  the  correction  of  some  toxic  state. 

Turning  to  drugs,  the  most  importance  attaches  to  the  hromidfi,  but 
they  sliould  be  reserved  as  a  last  resort  or  as  an  adjuvant.  Cures  l)y 
the  l)r(imid  treatment  are  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  at  best  a  palliative 
treatment  anil  one  often  fraught  with  great  disad\-antage.  Usually,  in 
order  to  completely  suppress  the  attacks  an  amount  of  bromid  is  re- 
quired that  maintains  constant  hebetude.  As  a  jn-actical  fact,  if  the 
fits  are  not  controlled  l)y  sixty  grains  of  bromid  a  day,  the  question  is 
(juite  sure  to  arise  whether  the  epilepsy  or  the  bromid  is  the  greater 
evil.  It  is  a  frequent  experience  to  see  patients,  brutalized  by  bromid, 
go  months  without  fits,  but  with  a  loss  of  mental  and  physical  activity. 
Sometimes  the  attacks  then  recur  with  seemingly  additional  violence,  or 
status  may  develop.  Among  the  bromids  there  is  little  choice,  but  the 
sodium  salt  is  least  likely  to  disturb  the  stomach.  During  the  use  of 
the  bromids  the  intestinal  tract  nuist  lie  kept  aseptic  Ijy  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  drinking  water  or  some  of  the  laxative  waters,  and  the 
administration  of  some  antifermentative,  like  salol  or  betana])htol. 
No  attempt  should  Ije  made  to  displace  nocturnal  fits  by  giving  large 
doses  of  bromid  at  bed-time.  Kather  should  the  nocturnal  feature  of 
the  disease  be  favored,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  to  the  advantage  and 
safety  of  the  patient  to  induce  a  nocturnal  incidence  of  the  attacks.  To 
this  end  the  ])romid  may  l)est  be  administered  in  a  single  dose  on  rising 
in  the  morning,  or  by  a  dose  after  breakfast  and  at  noon.  When  men- 
struation aggravates  the  epilepsy,  the  doses  of  bromid  may  be  doubled 
for  a  few  days  before,  during,  and  after  the  period. 

Sometimes  the  use  of  antipyrin,  phenacetin,  trional,  or  other  of  the 
coal-tar  derivatives,  witli  bromids,  gives  better  results  than  the  bromids 
alone.     Digitalis  or  belladonna  in  similar  association  will  be  found 
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^'aluable  in  those  cases  where  there  is  weak  circulation.  Sumbul  and 
solanum  have  their  advocates,  but  so  has  had  every  other  remedy  ever 
known  to  man. 

Luminal  I  have  found  of  very  distinct  value,  particularly  in  cases 
long  treated  with  bromids  or  in  which  bromids  are  inefficient.  One- 
quarter  to  one-half  a  grain  seems  to  equal  fifteen  grains  of  the  bromids, 
and  its  use  is  not  attended  by  the  cutaneous  and  mental  disturbances 
of  the  bromid  routine.  P'lechsig  has  proposed  the  use  of  opium,  to  be 
followed  by  bromids,  in  cases  of  long  standing.  He  gives  opium  in 
doses  gradually  increasing  from  one  to  fifteen  grains  or  more  a  day, 
if  well  borne,  and  after  a  few  weeks  abruptly  stops  the  opium,  sub- 
stituting bromid,  twenty  to  forty  grains,  three  times  daily.  Bechterew 
combines  bromid,  arlonis  vernalis,  and  codein  with  favorable  results. 
Any  one  of  these  plans  may  be  tried  when  bromifl  alone  fails  or  loses 
its  force. 

Richet  and  Toulouse'  called  prominent  attention  to  the  asserted 
value  of  withdrawing  common  salt  from  the  food  of  cj)ileptics,  thereby 
securing,  it  was  thought,  a  better  absori)tioii  of  the  bromids.  A  very 
general  trial  of  this  measure  has  led  to  the  lielief  that  it  is  one  of  decided 
value,  and  as  a  rule  smaller  doses  of  bromids  are  more  efficacious  under 
this  regime  than  larger  ones  without  it.  Even  alone,  without  the  use 
of  bromid,  the  withdrawal  of  salt  secured  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
fits  hi  fourteen  cases  rei)orted  by  Garbini,  and  the  attacks  were  less 
severe.  The  plan  is  entitled  to  a  trial  in  all  cases,  but  is  often  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  in  the  usual  run  of  private  practice.  The  physical 
health  declines  rather  rapidly  if  salt  be  entirely  excluded,  but  a  decided 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  salt  can  usually  l>e  effected  with  advantage. 
Patients  vary  greatly  in  this  regard  as  in  all  others,  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities and  requirements  must  be  kept  in  \  iew. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
MIGRAINE. 

Migraine  is  an  explosive,  paroxysmal  psychoneurosis.  The 
attack,  usually  commencing  with  .sen.sory  and  mental  symptoms,  is 
almost  alwavs  attended  by  headache,  which  is  frequently  one-sided, 
and  there  is  generally  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  is  sometimes  called 
hcmia-ania,  sick  headache,  or  megrim.  Owing  to  the  vomiting,  it  is  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  "biliousness." 

Etiology. ITeredHy  is   strongly   marked.     It  is   more    commonly 

direct  than  in  almost  "any  other  neurosis.  ]\Iigraiue  may  sometimes 
be  traced  through  several  generations,  numbering  dozens  of  cases  in 
a  .single  family  tree.  Any  neuropathic  family  is  almost  sure  to  pre- 
.sent  cases  of  migraine.  It  seems  capable  of  transmission  by  transfor- 
mation, alternating  with  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  insanity.  It  may  be 
associated  with  the  graver  neuroses,  or  with  psychoses,  in  a  given 
patient.  (iout  and  arthriti.'tm  have  similar  close  relations  with  it. 
1  KicLet  and  Timlouse,  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  Xov.,  18'J9. 
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Thirty  per  cent,  of  cases  bcgiu  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  and 
the  balance  a]i]iear  niainlv  at  puberty,  adolescence,  and  during  early 
adult  years.  In  rare  instances  it  may  begin  after  thirty.  Tiie  female 
sex  is  somewhat  more  commonly  affected  than  the  male. 

The  inciting  cause  is  often  obscure.  Some  cases  date  from  periods 
of  loiivrerl  physical  health  arising  from  any  cause.  The  cases  beginning 
in  early  childhood  very  frequently  follow  the  first  systematic  use  of  the 
eyes  for  near  vision,  as  in  school-work.  Eije-strain,  arising  from  accom- 
modative or  muscular  asthenopia,  is  certainly  competent  to  ini'ite 
migrainous  attacks  in  those  predis]iosed.  Gouty  or  lithemie  conditions, 
constipation,  indigeMion,  fatigue,  lactation,  emotional  disturbance,  or  any 
febrile  moreuK'nt  may  set  up  the  attack. 

Symptoms. — The  sym]itoms  of  migraine  arc  those  of  the  attacks. 
These  vary  considerably  in  different  patients,  but  are  tolerably  uniform 
for  the  given  case.  There  are  usually  :  (1)  Premonitory  symptoms  ; 
(2)  sensory  disturl)ances  ;  (8)  headache;  (4)  nausea;  (5)  vomiting;  (0) 
sleep  ;  and  (7)  ctunplete  recover)-,  occurring  generally  in  the  order 
given.  In  addition,  there  are  usually  vasomotor  synij)toms  and  occa- 
sionally mental  and  motor  phenomena. 

The  prenionitori/ si/)nptnms  are  most  coinniou  in  the  cases  in  wiiicii 
the  early  sensory  symptoms  are  least  marked.  For  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  the  patient  feels  heavy,  dull,  apathetic,  and  is  usually  indifferent 
and  irritable.  There  may  be  slight  headache  or  somnolence.  After  a 
nap  he  may  wake  up  with  a  fully  developed  one-sided  headache,  or  this 
may  be  present  on  awakening  in  the  morning.  Tiie  sensorr/  symptoim 
occur  in  over  half  of  the  cases.  They  usually  1)cgin  fpiite  suddenly. 
Bright  spots  before  the  eyes,  colored  rings,  luminous  zigzags,  hemi- 
anopsia, dimness  of  vision,  clouds,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  subjective  visual 
disturbances.  They  affect  both  eyes,  and  ai'e  sometimes  lessened  if  the 
eyes  are  closed.  They  are  usually  most  jn-onounced  or  entirely  confined 
to  the  homologous  half  fields.  Some  ]>atients  only  feel  a  vague  ocular 
discomfort,  or  decided  jihotophobia  may  l)e  present.  Taste  and  iicaring 
are  exceptionally  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  In  some  cases  there  are 
sensory  symptoms  in  the  limits,  face,  throat,  or  tongue,  but  es])ecially  in 
the  hand  or  fiiot.  A  tingling  or  numbness  invades  the  parts  and  gradu- 
ally advances  toward  the  center.  These  sensory  disturbances  usually 
last  ten  to  twenty  minutes  and  then  subside,  the  headache  inmiediately 
displacing  them. 

Mfjtor  symptoms,  though  exceptional,  are  veiy  valuable  indica- 
tions of  the  cerel)ral  nature  of  this  neurosis.  The  extremity  which 
presents  tingling  may  .show  ])aresis,  and  the  following  headache  is 
usually  on  the  opposite  side.  jMotor  aphasia  niaj  be  added  to  right-arm 
tingling  and  left  hemicrania,  and  the  left  halves  of  the  retina  may  be 
disturbed  by  visual  sensations,  which  are  referred  outwardly  to  the  right 
fields.  Temporary  M'ord-deafness  has  also  been  recorded.  In  anotiier 
group  of  rare  cases  there  is  transient  unilateral  paresis  of  the  oculo- 
motor, marked  by  ptosis,  outward  squint,  double  vision,  pupillaiy  dila- 
tation, and  loss  of  accommodation,  constituting  the  so-called  opldhalmo- 
plegic  migraine. 
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Slight  mental  changes  occur  in  some  patients,  such  as  depression, 
mental  confusion,  restlessness,  loss  of  memory,  stupor,  double  conscious- 
ness, or  a  recurrence  of  some  vivid  memory.  Attacks  of  temporary 
delirium,  with  or  without  subsequent  ignorance  of  the  mental  state,  are 
sometimes  seen. 

The  headache  is  the  most  uniform,  dominant,  and  distressino;  symp- 
tom. It  varies  in  diifercnt  cases  in  degree,  duration,  and  location,  but 
is  commonly  intense  and  ordinarily  circumscribed,  at  least  at  first. 
Often  commencing  as  a  localized,  intense  pain  in  a  small  .<pot  in  the 
tem])(ira],  frontal,  ocular,  or  occijiital  region,  it  gradually  .-spreads  to  the 
rest  of  the  same  side  of  the  head,  or  may  become  dift'used  all  over  the 
head.  Less  commonly  it  commences  on  both  sides  as  a  frontal  or 
occipital  pain.  Rarely,  it  pas.ses  down  the  back  of  the  neck  and  into 
the  arm.  The  character  of  the  headache  is  tolerably  uniform  in  the 
same  case,  but  some  patients  have  .several  varieties,  which  reappear  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  recognized  as  old  acquaintances.  The  character  of 
the  attack  may  also  undergo  great  mcKlifications  during  the  patient's  Ufe- 
time.  The  headache  lasts  from  one  or  two  hours  to  ten,  twenty,  or  forty, 
and  may  subside  aliruptly  after  nau.sea  or  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  grad- 
ually grow  less  and  disappear.  During  the  height  of  the  headache  the 
patients  usually  shun  light  and  noise,  and  remain  as  quietly  recumbent  as 
possible.  Movement,  such  as  rising  or  stooping,  intensifies  the  pain. 
Tenderness  of  the  scalp  or  nerve-trunks  is  unusual. 

In  most  cases  naiitsca  appears  after  tiie  headache  develops  or  ha,s 
reached  its  height,  and  there  is  complete  anorexia.  Digestion  ajypears 
to  be  stopped,  as  unchanged  food  is  sometimes  vomited  nuuiy  hours  after 
its  ingestion. 

The  nausea  leads  to  roinitiii;/  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  ca.ses,  and 
eraesis  is  attended  by  much  retching  and  ditliculty.  It  is  often  repeated 
and  protracted,  so  that  biliary  matter  may  finally  appear  in  the  cjecta. 
Usually,  once  commenced,  it  is  provoked  by  swallowing  any  fluid,  or 
even  by  the  saliva,  which  is  commonly  apparently  increased  in  amount. 
Often  the  patient  is  cold,  pinched,  chunmy,  and  suggests  the  collap.se  of 
seasickness  or  choleraic  disturbance.  Frefpiently,  as  the  vomiting 
subsides,  a  feeling  of  great  relief  is  experienced,  the  headache  ceases, 
and  the  patient  falls  into  a  quiet  sleep  of  a  few  minutes  or  several  hours, 
from  which  he  arouses  and  asks  for,  or  tolerates,  a  little  food. 

The  r(t.i(iiH(>tor  si/inptoiiifi  are  interesting,  and  have  attracted  great 
attention.  Early  in  the  attack,  before  the  headache  has  ai)peared,  there 
is  frequently  pallor  or  mottling  of  the  face.  In  some  instances  a  vivid 
re<l  streak  in  the  middle  of  the  brow  or  a  one-.sided  flush  invariably 
appears.  The  pallor  is  succeeded  by  flushing,  in  some,  and  there  may 
be  o-enerul  profuse  perspiration.  Connnouly,  the  extremities  are  cold 
durino'  the  severe  pain,  the  pidse  sharp  and  retarded.  Usually  the 
contracted  pui>ils  shiiw  the  participation  of  the  cervical  .sympathetic. 
Tills  rarely  is  unilateral,  and  may  produce  retraction  of  the  eyeball. 
The  inhibited  digestion  may  be  due  to  a  similar  angiospastic  condition 
of  the  o-astric  arterioles.  As  the  attack  declines,  the  surface  reddens, 
the  pulse  resumes  its  proper  rate,  the  pupils  relax,  the  pallor  disappears, 
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and  in  rare  cases  some  puffiness  in  the  scalp  has  been  ntited.  Increased 
diuresis  may  follow.  In  the  intervals  the  patient  may  feel  perfectly 
well. 

Course. — ^Migraine  has  a  tendency  to  persist  for  many  years,  wlien 
once  established.  Commonly,  in  women,  after  the  menopause,  it  sub- 
sides, and  it  disappears  in  men  after  fifty-five  or  sixty.  The  attacks 
occur  with  more  or  less  regularity,  and  sometimes  with  remarkable 
periodicity.  Menstruation  may  provoke  it  month!}'  in  women.  It 
sometimes  occurs  every  Sunday,  especially  in  men  who  change  tiieir 
daily  routine  at  that  time.  Irregular  intervals  of  weeks  or  months 
may  intervene,  when  any  of  the  inciting  causes  may  precipitate  it;  but 
it  is  usually  noticeable  that  an  inciting  cause  or  condition,  acting  soon 
after  an  attack,  fails  to  induce  an  immediate  recurrence.  It  is 
evident  that  the  attack  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  exhausted  the 
susceptibility.  In  certain  rare  instances  the  migrainous  attacks  liave 
been  replaced  by  epileptic  seizures  presenting  the  same  premonitory 
features.  A  case  has  been  seen  presenting  migraine,  epilepsy,  and 
transitory  mania,  apparently  as  alternating  equivalents.  Krafl't-Ebing  i 
reports  a  number  of  cases  in  which  transitory  mental  disorder  occurred 
as  part  of,  or  in  alternation  with,  migraine.  The  premonitory  hemiopia 
in  a  case  reported  by  Noyes  became  permanent.  In  advanced  years  the 
migraine  may  apparently  be  replaced  liy  labyrinthine  vertigo.  After 
many  attacks,  some  intellectual  impairment  has  been  noted.  Granting 
the  neuropathic  substratum  in  migraine,  the  association  or  succession  of 
other  neuroses  and  psychoses  is  surprising  mainly  by  its  rarity. 

Pathology. — In  the  absence  of  knowledge  regarding  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  migraine,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  theories  and  analogies. 
Attracted  by  the  vasomotor  symptoms,  many  attributed  the  migrainous 
attacks  to  disturbance  of  the  .sympathetic.  This  is  a  clear  confusion  of 
effect  and  cause,  of  symptom  and  disease.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  cortical  features  manifest  in  sensory  distur!)ance,  hemiopia,  tingling, 
aphasia,  motor  loss,  crossed  hemicrania,  mental  features,  cardiac  and 
digestive  inhibition,  and  the  vasomotor  disturbance  itself,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  migraine  is  a  cereljral  disorder.  Its  resemblance  to 
epilepsy,  if  not  its  actual  relationship,^  points  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  cortical  instability  is  for  the  future  to  reveal. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  migraine  depends  mainly  upon  its 
paroxysmal  and  recurrent  character  and  its  definite  clinical  features. 
The  sensory  premonitions  and  vasomotor  phenomena  are  very  significant 
when  present.  In  cases  presenting  migrainous  attacks  of  the  milder 
sorts,  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  headache  is  not  due  to  some  ordi- 
nary cause,  until  its  repeated  recurrence  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances declares  its  nature.  "  Sick  headache "  is  almost  invariably 
migraine.  The  vesperal  headaches  of  f>yphi/in,  and  the  quotidian  or 
tertian  headaches  of  malaria,  occur  with  greater  ])eri(xlical  regularity 
and  with  much  shorter  intervals  than  the  attacks  of  migraine.  Both  lack 
the  nausea,  vasomotor  symptoms,  and  complete  recovery.     From  petit 

1  "Alienist  and  Xeurologist,"  Jan.,  1900. 

2  -Wilfred  Ilairib,  "Transient  Hemiopias,"  "Brain."  1897. 
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nud  the  diagnosis  may  often  offer  consideralile  difficulty.  Tlie  pre- 
monitory sensations  may  be  taken  for  an  aura,  l)ut  their  prolonged  dura- 
tion is  unlike  the  momentary  warning  of  epilepsy.  Unconsciousness 
does  not  occur  in  migraine ;  it  is  the  most  constant  feature  of  epile]isy. 
Headache,  as  a  symptom  of  other  disease  developing  in  a  migrainous 
patient,  may  he  overlooked  and  the  concurrent  malady  neglected.  The 
headaches  of  Bright's  disease,  of  cerebral  tumor,  of  syjihilis,  or  malaria 
may  be  wrongly  attributed  to  the  neurosis.  Sensory,  aphasic,  and  paretic 
features  sometimes  suggest  Jacksonian  attacks  and  focal  brain  dis- 
ease. A  careful  study  of  the  case  and  the  absence  of  other  evidence 
of  organic  lesion  will  usually  suffice. 

Prognosis. — Migraine  is  usually  a  stubborn  and  persistent  malady. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  last  until  involutional  changes  in  the  organism 
commence,  when  it  frequently  spontaneously  subsides  by  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  intervals  between  the  attacks,  rather  than  by  a  lessening 
of  their  severity.  If  the  disease  is  of  short  duration,  and  some  reniov- 
al)le  cause  can  be  discovered,  tiie  prognosis  is  fairly  good.  In  older 
cases  the  attacks  can  usually  he  rendered  less  frequent  and  often  aborted 
if  the  patient  is  watciiful  and  persists  in  treatment. 

Treatment. — Unless  the  condition  or  agent  provocative  of  the 
attacks  can  be  discovered  and  removed,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  fidly 
successful  management.  To  this  end  all  sources  of  peripheral  irritation 
and  auto-intoxication  must  be  carefully  investigated.  Eye-strain,  im- 
proper diet,  excesses,  or  bad  habits  of  any  sort  must  be  corrected.  In 
some  migrainous  patients  any  relative  excess  of  nitrogenous  food  is  sure 
to  induce  an  attack.  As  a  rule,  for  tiiese  patients  an  abundance  of  out- 
door air,  free  cutaneous  and  intestinal  excretion,  and  an  unstimulating 
diet  are  indicated.  A  tablet  of  -pi-jj-  of  a  grain  of  nitroglycerin,  allowed 
to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  taken  at  the  earliest  premonition,  will 
sometimes  abort  an  attack.  Caffein  has  a  similar  effect  with  some 
patients.  Others,  by  taking  a  large  dose  of  broniid  antl  lying  dijwn, 
occasionally  escape.  Others,  again,  by  inducing  emesis,  or  by  washing 
out  the  stomach,  interrupt  the  paroxysm.  A\'hen  the  attack  is  once  on, 
heat  or  cold  to  the  head,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  a  mild  sinapism 
over  the  staniach  are  helj)fid.  ^V  dark,  (juiet  room  is  usually  demanded. 
Morphin  will  control  tiie  jjuin,  l)Ut  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  to 
prevent  setting  up  the  opium-habit. 

If  the  attacks  are  of  consitlerable  frequency, — say  one  or  two  a  week, — 
a  continuous  course  of  bromid,  as  in  epilepsy,  may  give  good  results. 
In  the  forms  marked  by  paretic  symptoms  of  on-;et — by  ophthalmoplegia, 
for  instance — the  bromid  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  value,  anil  such 
cases  should  be  managed  much  as  cases  of  epilepsy  with  incomplete 
attacks.  Cannabis  indica  in  association  with  the  bromids  or  alone 
sometimes  is  of  real  \alue.  A  reliable  fluid  extract  may  be  used.  Be- 
ginning witii  2  drops  after  e^■e^y  meal,  the  dose  may  be  increased  1 
drop  daily  until  15  or  20  drops  are  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  then 
reduced  in  the  same  way,  and  the  course  repeated  after  an  interval 
of  a  week. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEUROSES  FOLLOWING  TRAUMATISM. 

The  subject  of  neuroses  following  injuries  is  one  of  \ast  importance 
to  the  general  practitioner,  and  has  a  medicolegal  side  of  much  interest. 
The  question  has  been  greatly  befogged  for  many  reasons.  The  first 
important  work  directing  attention  to  this  class  of"  cases  was  the  publi- 
cation of  Erichsen  in  1871  on  "Spinal  Concussion,"  reprinted  in  1875. 
In  it  he  reports  fifty-three  cases  resulting  from  injuries,  received  mainly 
upon  railways.  These  cases  present  all  manner  of  lesions,  alone  hav- 
ing in  common  the  negative  feature — absence  of  external  evidence  of 
injury.  In  this  list  are  embraced  cases  of  fracture  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, hemorrhage  into  the  cord,  division  of  the  cord,  meningitis,  simple 
nervousness,  hy-;teria,  neurasthenia,  and  pretty  much  everything  else. 
Unfortunately,  "  concussiiju  of  the  spine,"  as  set  forth  by  Erichsen, 
was  seized  upon  ])y  lawyers  as  the  basis  for  prosecuting  suits  for  damage 
ag-ainst  corporations,  and  it  became  fixed  as  a  disease-entity  in  the  legal 
and  medical  mind.  In  188.3  Page,  a  railway  surgeon,  brought  out  a 
book  written  from  an  ex  parte  stand]>oint  to  counteract  the  contentions  of 
Erich.sen,  and  the  battle  raged  fiercely  from  both  sides  for  a  number  of 
years.  Subsequently,  in  Germany,  Oppenheim,  in  1889,  made  a  closer 
classification  between  organic  injuries  and  tho.se  not  marked  by  gross 
histological  changes,  and  jirojiosed  the  term  "  traumatic  neuroses  "  for 
the  latter.  About  the  same  time,  and  subsequently,  Charcot  taught  and 
demonstrated  that  the  nervous  symptoms  in  these  cases,  a])art  from  those 
attributable  to  organic  lesions,  were  precisely  the  same  as  are  presented 
in  neurasthenia  and  hysteria. 

The  early  errors  of  Page  and  Erichsen  are  easily  understood  if  it  is 
recollected  that  the  finer  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the 
physiology  of  the  cord,  was  but  little  known  in  their  time ;  that  the 
electrical  reactions  of  nerves  and  muscles  were  not  clearly  understood ; 
that  the  stigmata  of  hysteria  and  the  symptom-group  (^f  neurasthenia 
were  still  undeeijihered.  L^nfortunately,  there  was  a  tendency  to  dignify 
all  the  morbid  conditions  following  serious  injury  by  such  terms  as 
"spinal  concussion,"  "railway  spine,"  "traumatic  neurosis,"  and 
"  Erichsen's  disease,"  without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  their  real 
significance  or  differentiate  among  them.  The  great  war  gave  rise  to 
the  term  "shell  shock,"  under  which  was  embraced  the  same  category 
of  psychoneuroses. 

It  must  be  evident  that  after  shock  with  or  without  physical  injury 
three  classes  of  conditions  may  arise:  (1)  All  sorts  of  injuries  of  a  surgical 
character;  (2)  traumatic  hysteria;  and  (3)  traumatic  neurasthenia. 
^'a^ious  combinations  of  these  three  may  result,  and  they  are  commonly 
found  in  association.  Surgical  conditions  and  neurasthenia  or  hystero- 
neurasthenia  may  be  present,  or  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  may  alone 
follow  concussions,  injuries,  or  frights  attending  accidents.  It  should 
be  clearly  recognized  that  the  nervous  disturbances  marking  neuras- 
thenia and  hysteria  are  likely  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
disposing tendency  in  the  individual,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  mental  shock  attending  the  accident.     In  railway  accidents 
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and  war  the  element  of  fright  reaches  its  highest  development,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  a  preponderance  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  or  their 
combinations,  in  persons  the  victims  of  such  accidents. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  case  in  which  physical  conditions  and 
nervous  symptoms  have  originated  from  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
it  first  as  a  surgical  case,  and  secondly  to  consider  it  as  a  nervous  case. 
Cranial  fracture,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  focal  epilepsy,  or  traumatic 
insanity  may  fallow  injuries  to  the  head.  Dislocations  and  fractures  of 
the  spine,  lacerations  and  hemorrhages  of  the  cord,  myelitis  and  menin- 
gitis, muscular  strains,  and  ligamentous  ruptures  may  follow  blows  and 
injuries  to  the  back,  cither  directly  or  indirectly  applied.  Cmirussion, 
if  sufficiently  severe,  even  witlwut  ajjparent  local  piiy^ical  injury,  may 
induce  hemorrhage.?  in  the  meninges  or  in  the  cerebrospinal  apparatus. 
It  would  he  well  to  drop  the  terms  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  con- 
cussion, as  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  ui)on  them  as  vague  l)ut  actual 
di.sea.ses.  Concussion  is  a  mode  of  action  only,  and  like  any  other  mani- 
festation of  force  may  vary  in  every  degree  so  as  to  lie  entirely  insignifi- 
cant or  of  the  utmo.st  gravity.  Accidents  producing  such  injuries  may  at 
the  same  time  so  disturb  the  nerv^ous  cr[uilibrium  that  neurasthenia  is  de- 
veloped or  hysteria  is  provoked.  The  neurastiienia  of  traumatism,  or  of 
fright  associated  with  the  possibilities  of  traumatism,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  neurasthenia  arising  from  any  other  source.  Hysteria  associated  with 
traumatism,  or  conditions  associated  with  traumatism,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  hysteria  occurring  from  other  causes.  The  coml)inations  of  organic 
with  nervous  diseases  of  a  character  not  yet  a.s.sociated  with  known  organic 
changes  must  be  deciphered  on  distinct  lines.  The  surgical  features 
have  their  own  prognosis;  the  nervous  disorders  have  tlirir  jiropcr  out- 
look, and  they  are  not  necessarily  related. 

Cases  of  this  character  may  be  consi<lerably  complicated  by  lifiriation 
and  i)ension  or  iTidemnity  claims.  In  exceptional  instances  there  is 
dishonest  and  outright  simulation.  More  freriuently  the  anticipa- 
tion of  legal  proceedings,  the  numerous  special  examinations,  the 
suggestions  arising  from  attorneys  and  physicians,  and  the  very 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  serve  to  highly  accentuate  the 
subjective  side  of  the  clinical  picture.  Cor])orations  and  their  legal 
and  medical  officers  usually  look  upon  all  such  claimants  as  dis- 
honest, and  by  their  bearing,  if  not  by  their  words,  antagonize  and 
aggravate  the  patients  who  come  to  take  an  almost  morljid,  spiteful 
pleasure  in  cultivating  their  aches  and  bodily  and  mental  distress. 
Thev  .see  dama'^'s  in  everv  symptom,  and  the  hopiful  expectation  of 
physical  recovery  that  is  so  potent  for  good  is  ccimpletely  destroyed. 
This  peculiar,  morose,  dcpres.sed,  and  querulous  mental  attitude  has  even 
been  di<mitied  bv  the  names  /i(!</ation  j}si/chosi.<i  and  traumatic  p.sychosis. 
It  not  infrequentlv  results  that,  upon  the  completion  of  litigation  and 
the  cessation  of  irritation  and  introspection,  prompt  imjtrovement  takes 
place.  From  a  medical  standpoint,  it  is  always  better  that  an  immediate 
leg-al  settlement  be  made. 

The  profession  should  recognize  that  traumatic  neurasthenia  and 
traumatic  hvsteria  are  serious  and  disaliling  conditifins.  Every  c;vse 
must  be  specialized,  and  the  amount  of  disability  and  the  probability  of 
its  duration  must  be  estimated  from  all  the  facts. 


PART  VIII. 

SYMPTOMATIC  DISORDERS. 


There  are  a  number  of  symptomatic  disorders  very  commonly  met 
with  in  nervous  maladies  and  essentially  nervous  in  character  that 
nearly  reach  the  dignity  of  diseases.  Headache,  vertigo,  insomnia,  and 
neuralgia  arc  the  most  important.  Headache  and  vertigo  have  been 
specifically  emphasized  \vlienever  they  had  a  special  relation  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  apparatus,  and  can  be  easily  followed  from  the  index. 
Neuralgia  and  sleep  disorders  require  further  study. 


CHAPTER  I. 
NEURALGIA. 

Neuralgia  (nerve  pain)  is  always  a  symptom.  Difficulty  arisea 
from  the  fact  that  intense  neuralgic  affections  have  often  been  confused 
with  their  most  prominent  painful  symptoms.  Neuritis  and  neuralgia 
have  been  differentiated  only  in  recent  years.  Even  now  there  are  many 
who  fail  to  discriminate  between  trifacial,  brachial,  and  sciatic  ncuri- 
tides,  and  neuralgias  of  similar  location.  It  also  appears  proven  that 
an  irritation  at  first  producing  neuralgia  may,  by  its  persistence,  set  up  a. 
neuritis  or  contrariwise,  and  it  is  certainly  clear  that  neuralgia  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  neuritis.  Gordon,  ^  basing  his  conclusions  upon  the  histolog- 
ical examination  of  nerves  removed  in  eight  cases  of  facial  neuralgia, 
says: 

(1)  The  occurrence  of  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerve  is  fre- 
quent if  not  constant  in  neuralgia. 

(2)  That  this  nerve  degeneration  is  very  probably  a  primary  condition, 
which  as  a  neuritis  assumes  an  ascending  course  and  involves  secondarily 
the  Gasserian  ganglion.  Although  this  contention  is  still  debatable,  there 
is  great  probability  in  favor  of  the  above  view. 

'  "N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,"  July  21,  1906- 
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(3)  The  blood-vessels  undoubtedly  play  a  certain  n'lle  in  the  causation 
of  a  degenerative  state  of  the  peripheral  ner\-e. 

(4)  That  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  neuritis  and  neuralgia,  as  accumulated  facts  show  an  anatomical 
basis  in  the  latter  affection. 

(5)  In  view  of  these  anatomical  facts,  it  is  highly  important  to  re- 
move surgically  a  nerve  affected  with  so-called  neuralgia  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  a  short  trial  of  medical  treatment  is  given. 

The  distinction,  therefore,  is  not  always  easy.  Neuralgia  may  be  an 
expression  of  disturbance  acting  (1)  locally,  or  (2)  systemically,  or  (3) 
in  both  ways  at  once.  Neuralgias  may  be  visceral  or  peripheral,  and  many 
visceral  diseases  have  their  corresponding  peripheral  or  somatic  neuralgias. 
In  this  relation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  Pain  and  the  Re- 
ferred Pains  of  Visceral  Disorders  as  outlined  Vjv  Head  (j).  o"  d  .■«'q.). 
Many  neuralgias — such  as  angina  pectoris  in  cardiac  disease,  intercostal 
neuralgia  in  gastrohepatic  disease,  testicular  neuralgia  in  kidney  disease, 
pleurodynia,  gastrodynia,  and  coccvgfxlynia — are  very  clearly  .symptom- 
atic and  .secondary.  There  are  certain  conditions  favoring  the  apjiearance 
of  neuralgia,  and  there  are  a  few  localized  neuralgias  that  rec[uire  indi- 
vidual consideration. 

Conditions  Favoring  Neuralgias. — Intense  neuralgic  conditions 
are  rare  in  early  life  and  in  old  ai;e,  but  when  they  apj)ear  after  si.vty, 
they  usually  have  an  irremediable  (irganie  basis  and  are  correspondingly 
intractal)le.  Women  suffer  in  this  way  more  than  men.  In  some 
instances  there  is  a  marked  hereditary  tendency,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
*'  nervous "  and  neurotic,  the  possessors  of  unstable  nerve-cells,  are 
most  prone  to  neuralgic  conditions.  This  shows  out  strongly  in  the 
clinical  histories  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  Arthritism  in  its  broad- 
est sense  is  a  congener. 

The  inciting  causes  of  disturbance  marked  by  neuralgic  features  are 
very  numerous.  Any  impairment  of  healtii,  any  tlebilitatiug  influence, 
any  continuous  fatigue,  anemia,  emotion,  concussion,  may  be  syinptom- 
atized  by  neuralgia.  Exposure  to  cold,  peripheral  local  irritations,  and 
any  cause  of  neuritis,  as  well  as  every  form  of  neuritis,  may  set  up 
neuralgic  pains.  Nearly  all  toxic  influences  may  induce  neuralgia. 
Those  toxic  causes  which  are  so  active  in  the  etiology  of  neuritis  may 
induce  neuralgic  jiain.  Lead,  alcohol,  diabetes,  auto-into.xication,  mala- 
ria, and  acute  infections  may  all  have  neuralgic  symptoms.  The  root 
pain  of  tabes,  the  peripheral  pains  of  cortical  brain  disease,  and  the 
nerve  pains  of  neuromata  are  easily  understood. 

Characters  of  Neuralgic  Pains. — Neuralgic  pains  are  commonly 
unilateral,  and  confined  to  the  distribution  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a 
single  nerve,  or  of  several  nerves.  The  pain  is  inconstant  and  usu- 
ally paro-xysmal,  with  complete  freedom  in  the  intervals,  or  with  a  dull 
ache  between  the  severe  pains.  They  are  usually  described  as  dart- 
ing, stal)bing,  tearing,  ripping,  lightning-like,  as  if  shot,  and  by  other 
■words  or  phrases  expressing  their  sudden,  instantaneous  character. 
They  may  he  repeated  rapidly  dui'ing  a  few  minutes,  or  occur  singly 
at  longer  intervals.      The  pain  is  located  deeply  in  the  parts,  but  often 
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is  attended  by  great  superficial  h^iiersensitiveness.  At  the  same  time 
deep  pressure  may  give  relief.  During  tiie  painful  attacks,  motion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ]iarts,  a  touch,  even  a  breath  of  air  in  severe  cases, 
may  renew  the  staljbing  pains.  Heat,  cold,  and  alcoholics  may  intensify 
or  diminish  the  pain  in  various  cases. 

Neuralgic  areas  during  the  pains  and  between  the  paroxysms 
usually  present  nerve  tenderness.  Tiiis  is  most  prominent  at  certain 
points  where  the  nerve  is  superficial,  overlies  bone,  or  is  inclosed  by 
fascia  or  other  rigid  tissue.  They  correspond  to  the  "  maxima "  of 
Head  and  constitute  the  "  tender  points  "  of  Vallcix. 

In  some  cases  the  pain  has  a  tendency  to  radiate  into  other  1  (ranches 
of  the  same  nerve  or  into  related  nerves.  In  the  same  way  irritation  of 
one  branch  of  a  nerve,  especially  of  the  trifacial,  may  induce  neuralgia 
in  another  division.  Neuralgic  pains  are  often  veiy  fugaceous,  ap]icar- 
ing  now  here,  now  there,  especially  when  arising  from  systemic  causes. 

The  associated  muscles  may  act  spasmodically  in  the  ])ain  storms. 
This  is  rather  conniKm  in  the  trifacial  form,  but  it  is  difficult  tn  tell 
whether  the  grimace  is  volitional  or  not.  In  the  same  way  a  sharp 
leg  neuralgia  may  be  attended  by  a  drawing  up  of  the  limb,  and,  if  tiie 
patient  is  walking,  he  may  suddenly  fall. 

Very  often  the  parts  subject  to  neuralgia  show  vasomotor  disturb- 
ance and  trophic  changes.  The  vessels,  at  first  constricted,  usually 
dilate,  and  flushing  follows.  Edema,  local  sweating,  erythema,  scali- 
ness,  loss  of  hair,  blanching  of  the  hair,  herpes,  and  j)igmentation  may 
attend  upon  neuralgia  that  is  symptomatic  of  a  neuritis.  Localized 
hypertrophy,  due  to  the  continued  congestive  features  of  neuralgia,  may 
be  encountered. 

Pathology. — The  mechanism  of  neuralgic  pains  has  been  a  fruitful 
theme  of  discussions,  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  The  following 
facts  indicate  the  interp<isition  of  the  spinal  apparatus  in  neuralgic 
pains:  (1)  Tiie  pain  may  occupy  the  areas  related  to  several  spinal 
segments,  and  not  closely  follow  the  distribution  of  nerves.  In  shingles, 
for  instance,  the  herpetic  and  painful  area  on  the  upper  trunk  is  bounded 
by  horizontal  ]5lanes,  and  not  by  the  intercostal  furrows ;  (2)  irritation 
of  one  branch  of  the  nerve  may  be  radiated  int((  another,  which  it  could 
only  reach  by  way  of  the  nuclear  cells  ;  (o)  the  pain  may  develop  exclu- 
sively in  another  region  than  the  one  irritated  ;  (4j  division  of  the  poste- 
rior nerve-root,  as  has  been  done,  especially  by  Abb6  and  others,  or 
separation  of  the  afferent  path  anywhere  between  the  cord  and  lesion, 
inunediately  stops  the  neuralgia  ;  (5)  irritation  of  the  proximal  stumps 
of  a  divided  nerve  gives  rise  to  pain  referred  to  the  periphery  to  which 
that  nerve  is  anatomically  related.  This  is  seen  in  amputation  neuro- 
mata and  in  anesthesia  dolorosa. 

By  this  conception  we  are  able  to  imderstand  how  systemic  poison- 
ing, as  by  alcohol  or  malaria,  mav  so  predispose  the  spinal  ganglia  that 
pain  is  occasioned  by  a  peripheral  disturl)ance,  perhaps  insignificant  in 
itself.  It  also  explains  the  ability  of  an  intense  or  protracted  peripheral 
irritation  to  set  up  localized  pain,  which  may  long  persist  after  the  irri- 
tant condition  has  subsided. 
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Varieties  of  Neuralgic  Pains.— An  enumeration  of  the  common 
varieties  of  neuralgic  pains  is  all  that  need  be  attempted.  They  are 
classified  (1)  as  to  location,  and  (2)  as  to  cause. 

Varieties  Depending  upon  Location. — Trifacial,  cervico-occipital,  cer- 
vicobrachial,  brachial,  dorso-intercostal,  intercostal,  lumbo-abdominal, 
spinal,  sacral,  coccygeal,  sciatic,  crural,  metatarsalgia,  etc.  Visceral 
forms  :  Pleurodynia,  angina  pectoris,  cardialgia,  gastralgia,  gastrodvnia, 
hcpatalgia,  enteralgia,  nephralgia,  ovaralgia,  testicular  neuralgia,  etc. 

Yari(iie.'<  Dependinr/  on  Cause  or  Association. — Ejnleptiform  neu- 
ralgia, really  a  neuralgic  facial  tic  ;  reflex  sympathetic  neuralgia,  one  in 
which  the  pain  apjiears  at  a  distance  from  its  irritant  source  ;  traumatic 
neuralgias,  really  traumatic  neuritis  ;  occupation  neuralgias,  a  part  of 
occupation  or  fatigue  neuroses  ;  herpetic  neuralgias,  the  neuralgic  pains 
attending  zoster  ;  hysterical  neuralgias,  really  stigmata  of  the  neurosis  ; 
rheumatic,  gouty,  diabetic,  anemic,  and  malarial  neuralgias,  associated 
with,  and  often  due  to,  the  respective  systemic  states  ;  syphilitic  neu- 
ralgia, very  rare,  and  due  to  the  syphilitic  cachexia.  Pains  in  syjihilis 
are  ordinarily  due  to  neojjlastic  infiltration  of  the  nerves  and  other  tis- 
sues ;  degeneration  neuralgia  appears  in  the  aged,  and  is  due  to  involu- 
tional changes  in  the  organism. 

Trifacial  Neuralgia. — Uf  all  varieties  of  neuralgia,  that  occurring 
in  the  trifacial  is  tlie  most  important.  It  often  is  extremely  persisti'nt 
and  intractable.  The  constant  exposure  of  the  fiftli  pair  in  the  face  and 
nasopharynx  to  injury  and  iiit'cction  of  tlie  ]ieripliery,  the  course  trav- 
ersed by  the  nerve  through  bony  channels  and  over  resisting  struc- 
tures, and  its  very  extensive  distribution  territory,  lay  it  especially  liable 
to  irritating  and  traumatic  conditions.  Its  association  witii  other  cranial 
nerves  sometimes  causes  it  to  be  ri'flexlv  atfeeted,  as  from  tiie  motor 
oculi  and  pneumogastric.  It  is  affected  about  e(jually  often  on  eitiier 
side,  and  very  rarely  bilaterally.  J]xceptionally,  all  three  branches  are 
painful,  but  more  commonly  the  neuralgia  is  confined  to  one  or  two  of 
them. 

When  the  iin^t  branch  is  atfeeted,  the  pain  is  >upraorbital,  radiating 
from  the  supraorbital  foramen  ovit  the  corresponding  side  of  the  bnnv, 
or  even  to  the  vertex.  The  eyeball  is  frequently  tender,  or  may  lie  the 
seat  of  neuralgic  pains.  Tender  point.'t  are  usually  found  at  the  notch, 
on  the  upper  lid,  and  over  the  lower  margin  of  the  nasal  Ijone.  ^\'iien 
the  second  division  is  affected,  the  pain  is  located  over  the  cheek,  between 
the  orbit  and  the  mouth,  spreading  onto  the  wing  of  the  nose.  The 
tender  points  are  at  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone,  over  the  malar 
|)rorainence,  at  tiie  infraorbital  foramen,  on  the  gum  above  the  canine 
tooth,  and  sometimes  on  the  hard  palatt'.  In  neuralgia  of  tiie  third 
division,  jiain  traverses  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue  and  tiie  corresponding 
portion  of  the  face,  extending,  by  the  auricular  branches,  to  the  zygo- 
matic, and  even  to  tiie  parietal  region.  The  tender  yyo//(/.\  are  over  the 
inferior  dental  Ibramen,  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  parietal  regions. 

The  pain  is  usuallv  intense,  lancinating,  shock-like,  and  may  cause 
the  most  excruciating  t(U-ture.  The  attacks,  if  at  all  severe,  usually 
cause  vasomotor  and  secretory  disturbance.  Lacrimation,  .salivation, 
and  mucous  discharge  from  the  nose  may  lie  encountered.     The  brow,  or 
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lip,  or  tongue,  or  the  entire  side  of  the  face,  may  be  swollen  and  edem- 
atoiis.  The  hyperalgesia  is  often  intense,  so  that  wipinsj  the  nose  or 
eye,  takino;  liquids  into  the  mouth,  and  mastication  are  attended  bv 
great  suffering,  and  often  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  neuralgic  pains. 
Herpes  possibly  only  occurs  when  histological  changes  in  the  nerve  or 
its  nucleus  have  taken  place. 

The  neuralgias  of  the  brachial,  intercostal,  and  sciatic  nerves  are 
often  intense,  and  present  similar  tender  points  and  superficial  hyper- 
algesia.     The  location  of  both  have  been  described  on  page  57  d  seq. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  symptom  is  necessarily  the  treat- 
ment of  the  underlying  di.sease.  Local  and  constitutional  conditions 
capable  of  determining  neuralgic  pains  must  l)e  carefully  sought,  and 
local  conditions  capable  of  producing  neuralgia  at  a  distance  must  not 
be  overlooked.  In  order  to  specialize  the  matter  we  mav  consider  the 
treatment  of  trifacial  neuralgia  in  detail.  With  proper  variations  the 
same  considerations  and  measures  apply  to  other  neuralgias. 

Treatment  of  Trifacial  Neuralgia. — In  the  treatment  of  a  tri- 
facial neuralgia  a  careful  search  for  local  irritation  is  first  to  be  made. 
In  many  cases  pressure  upon  a  given  point  will  check  or  inhibit  the 
pain.  If  such  an  inhibiting  point  can  be  found,  it  is  a  source  of  great 
relief  to  the])atient.  If  tiie  pain  is  intense  and  the  hyperalgesia  severe, 
the  use  of  niorphin  or  cocain  may  be  required  to  make  the  examination. 
This  should  commence  at  the  vertex.  The  scalp  and  brow  should  be 
carefully  palpated,  the  orbit  investigated,  the  eye  examined  for  refractive 
errors,  local  infianunation,  and  glaucoma.  The  nasal  fo.ssiB,  the  antra, 
the  nascipharynx,  the  month,  and  especially  the  jaws,  must  l)e  tiioroughly 
scrutinized.  It  is  useless  to  sacriiiee  teetli  unless  a  coiu])etent  denti.st 
finds  them  diseased.  As  a  rule,  a  careful  dental  overhauling  is  a  nec- 
cs.sary  measure  in  protracted  cases,  even  where  the  pain  is  not  located 
in  the  dental  branches. 

The  general  systemic  state  is  of  equal  importance.  The  facial  neu- 
ralgias of  infections,  grip,  malaria,  and  eye-strain  conmionly  involve 
the  ophthalmic  division.  Dental  and  maxillary  disease  is  most  common 
in  the  middle  branch.  Com])ression  of  the  nerve  in  the  dental  canal 
often  causes  neuralgia  of  the  third  branch.  In  elderly  ])eople  who  have 
lost  their  teeth  the  resulting  greater  elevation  of  the  chin  stretches  the 
dental  branch  of  the  third,  and  may  cause  a  neuralgia  that  can  be 
readily  relieved  by  the  use  of  dental  plates  of  proper  vertical  propor- 
tions to  prevent  the  tug  upon  the  affected  nerve.  Anemias,  cachectic 
states,  and  conditions  of  auto-intoxication  from  the  kidneys,  stomach, 
or  intestines,  must  be  corrected.  Neoplasms  in  the  cranial  cavity,  or 
facial  fossEe,  jaws,  and  antra,  may  impinge  upon  the  nerve  and  set  up 
neuralgic  pains. 

In  the  management  of  these  cases  it  is  usually  necessary  to  maintain 
complete  rest.  Many  cases,  otherwise  rebellious,  improve  very  rapidly 
under  the  Mitchell  rest  system.  Food  must  usually  be  taken  in  a  liquid 
form,  and  in  very  severe  cases  the  nasal  tube  must  be  employed.  Masti- 
cation ordinarily  provokes  the  pains.  Directed  against  the  pain  we  have 
in  malarial  cases  to  employ  large  doses  of  quinin,  or  ^yarburg's  tine- 
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ture,  or  both,  for  several  days,  and  follow  them  with  arsenic,  iron,  and 
quinin  in  moderate  doses  for  weeks.  The  purpose  is  to  cinchonize  the 
patient  and  maintain  a  saturation  of  the  blood  with  quinin.  A  prepara- 
tory calomel  purge  is  of  importance.  In  other  cases  we  have  to  resort 
to  sedatives,  and  are  usually  reduced  finally  to  the  use  of  morphin.  The 
reliable  aconitia  of  Duquesnel,  in  doses  of  -g-^  of  a  grain,  several  times 
a  day,  is  sometimes  of  great  service,  and  may  be  increased  if  well  borne. 
Slight  numbness  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  fingers  may  lie  expected,  and 
this  amount  of  action  can  not  safely  be  exceeded.  Cocuiu,  bv  local 
hypodermatic  administration  or  anodal  diffusion,  is  not  reliable,  and  often 
acts  badly.  Morphin  should  only  be  given  by  the  physician  or  a  com- 
petent nurse.  It  is  well  if  the  ])atient  can  l)c  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  drug,  owing  to  tiie  tendency  wiiich  is  especially  strong 
in  these  neurotic  cases  to  the  acquirciucnt  of  the  ojiium-hahit.  The 
use  of  electricity  is  more  often  disapjtointing  tiuui  otiierwise.  The  posi- 
tive pole  to  the  tender  area,  with  three  to  ten  milliam])eres  uninterrupted 
current  for  ten  minutes,  sometimes  allays  the  ])ain.  The  current  should 
commence  from  zero,  slowly  increase  until  felt  as  "  warm,"  and  finally 
decrease  in  the  same  way,  witliout  shock.  The  use  of  strychnin  liyjxi- 
dermatically  in  large,  repeated,  and  increasing  doses,  the  patient  being 
meanwhile  confined  to  bed  and  carefully  fed,  as  advocated  by  Dana,  is 
a  ])romising  line  of  treatment.  Connncncing  with  -^  of  a  grain  every 
four  hours,  doses  of  i  of  a  trrain  are  sometimes  well  tolerated.  It  is  well 
to  employ  general  massage  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  the  pain  subsides, 
massage  and  vibrations  to  the  tender  area  and  sensitive  points  may  be 
added  with  a<lvantage.  As  a  last  resort,  operation  may  be  advised,  but 
only  wiien  a  careful,  intelligent,  and  persistent  use  of  general  and  spe- 
cial measures  has  fiiiled,  or  there  is  evidence  of  organic  changes  in  the 
nerve  or  nuclei. 

There  are  three  general  varieties  of  operations  upon  the  trifacial: 
(1)  Those  for  the  purpose  of  section,  exsection,  stretching,  divulsing, 
or  twisting  out  the  various  branches  at  some  point  below  the  floor 
of  the  skull;  (2)  those  directed  to  enucleation  of  the  trifacial  gan- 
glion ;  (3)  division  of  the  sensory  root  of  the  fifth  above  the  ganglion. 
Operations  upon  the  ganglion  are  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  Fre- 
([uentlv,  the  eye  on  tlie  same  side  has  been  lost.  The  operation  of 
Horslev,  in  wiiieli  the  skull  is  opened  and  the  sensory  root  divided 
beneath  the  pons,  is  mueii  less  mutilating  and  disfiguring,  but  seems  to 
be  attended  by  danger  to  life.  After  root  divisions  the  fibers  degenerate 
U|)ward,i  therebv  producing  a  jwrmanent  result.  This  operation  is 
worthy  of  more  frequent  emitloyineiit,  in  spite  of  its  difficulty  and 
danger.  Spiller  and  Frazier  -  modify  this  proceeding  by  reaching  the 
sen.sory  root  above  the  ganglion  Init  outside  the  skull,  the  operation 
being  carried  out  jjrecisely  on  the  lines  of  excision  of  the  ganglion. 
0])erations  on  the  branches  below  the  ganglion  usually  give  temporary 
free<lom  from  pain,  liut  relapses  are  common  in  the  same  or  in  adjoining 
branches.  (For  details  the  student  is  referred  to  surgical  works.) 
Fi)rtunatelv,   with   proper   systemic   and    local   treatment   these   severe 
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operations  are  very  rarely  demanded.  As  the  slighter  ones  of  neurec- 
tomy, etc.,  occasionally  give  permanent  I'elief,  they  shoukl  bo  tried  first. 
Since  Schloesser  in  1900  l^egan  the  treatment  of  these  neuralgias  by  the 
intraneural  or  perineural  injection  of  80  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol,  re- 
ports have  come  from  many  sources  tending  to  show  that  when  well 
executed  the  measure  is  nearly  always  promptly  palliative  and  very  fre- 
quently curative  for  a  period  of  months  or  years.  The  method  consists 
in  reaching  the  involved  branches,  as  near  their  exits  from  the  skull  as 
possible,  by  means  of  a  blunt,  hollow  needle,  and  injecting  into  or  around 
them  one  to  two  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution.  Peripheral  tingling  and 
numbness  show  that  the  proper  location  has  been  reached,  and  after  a 
few  days  sensation  returns.  The  injection  sometimes  requires  several 
repetitions  at  short  or  lengthy  intervals.  An  excellent  resume  of  the 
subject  and  technique  has  been  putilished  liy  Hecht.'  This  method 
should  always  be  employed  before  resorting  to  cutting  operations.  A 
modification  of  this  plan  of  treatment  employs  a  long  flexible  needle 
with  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach  the  ganglion  through  the 
foramen  ovale,  but  its  difficulties  and  dangers  do  not  commend  it. 

Intense  and  intractable  intercostal  and  brachial  neuralgias  justify 
opening  the  spine  by  laminectomy  and  the  division  of  the  correspond- 
ing posterior  spinal  ner\e  roots.  This  operation  has  brilliant  results 
to  its  credit,  but  in  the  pains  and  crises  of  tabes  has  as  often  been  dis- 
appointing as  beneficial. 


CHAPTER  II. 
DISORDERS  OF  SLEEP. 

The  disorders  and  disturbances  of  sleep,  while  mainly  symptomatic, 
in  some  instances  reach  an  important  development  and  almost  attain  the 
dignity  of  a  disease.  Sleep  may  lie  defined  as  a  recurring,  necessary 
state  of  lessened  muscular,  mental,  and  organic  activity,  attended  by 
comparative  unconsciousness  of  surroundings.  No  physical  or  mental 
function  is  absolutely  abeyant.  Respiration,  circulation,  metabolism, 
catiibolism,  muscular  movements,  and  dreams  demonstrate  tlie  |)ersist- 
ence  of  functional  activities.  Entirely  dreamless  sleep  prol)ably  iloes 
not  occur.  Sleep,  tiierefore,  is  a  composite  which  may  be  variously 
disintegrated.  Sleep-walking,  talking  in  the  sleep,  nightmare,  night- 
terrors,  and  nocturnal  enuresis,  maybe  considered  as  localized  or  partial 
sleeplessness.  In  somnambulism  the  motor  apparatus  is  awake,  as  it  is  in 
night-terrors.  In  enuresis  we  have  a  somnaml)ulism  of  the  lumbar  cord, 
to  adopt  a  term  from  the  French.  Of  the  physiology  of  sleep,  though 
it  is  more  necessary  to  life  than  food,  we  know  comparatively  little. 

Physical  Features  of  Sleep. — ^Tn  sleep  there  is  muscular  relaxation. 
The  lids  are  lowered  over  the  upturned  eyelialls ;  the  expression  is  one 
of  repose.  Respiration  is  slower  and  less  deep.  ]\Iosso  states  that  the 
'"Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,"  Nov.  9,  1907. 
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amount  of  air  inspired  bv  a  normal  man  durins;  sleep  is  one-seventh 
of  tliat  used  during  similar  periods  of  quiet  wakefulness.  Breathing 
is  distinctly  thoracic  in  character,  the  diaphragm  acting  but  slightly ; 
inspiration  is  more  prolonged  and  the  respiratory  pause  is  absent.  There 
is  a  decrease  in  carbonic  acid  eliminati(jn  and  an  increase  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen.  The  circnlation  ])resents  important  mndificatiiins.  The 
pulse  is  less  rapid.  The  superficies  of  the  body  has  an  increased  vascu- 
larity and  is  often  reddened;  there  is  lowered  arterial  pressure  and  a 
smaller  central  circulation.  ^  The  brain  is  comparatively  anemic.  The 
arterial  changes  take  place  in  a  precise  way,  increasing  with  some 
rapidity  during  the  first  hour,  maintaining  a  maxinnmi  tor  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  gradually  decreasing  to  the  waking  moment.  Such 
curves  have  been  shown  by  the  ])lethysmograph  and  correspond  fiiirly 
well  to  those  indicating  the  depth  of  sleep  as  demonstrated  by  Kohl- 
schiitter  and  others.  In  accordance  with  universal  experience,  the  first 
few  hours  of  sleep  are,  therefore,  most  profound,  refreshing,  and  valu- 
able. The  thorax  and  limbs  actually  increase  in  size  during  sleep, 
owing  to  the  circulatory  conditions ;  and  we  readily  comprehend  the 
wcretified  aftirlti/  of  llir  skin,  the  tendency  to  nif/Iif-ximits,  and  the  case 
with  wiiich  one  is  chilled  during  sleep.  Loml)ard,  Uosenbaeh,  and 
others  have  observed  that  the  muscle  reflexes  are  exaggerated  just  before 
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Fie  268— Curve  illustraling  strencth  of  auditorv  stimulus  (falling  ball)  necessary  to  waken  a 
sleepinl' person.  The  h.iiiv  are  nuuke.l  belnw,  anil  the  tests  were  made  at  half-huurly  intervals  The 
curve  .siiows  that  the  lieiijlit  from  which  the  hall  must  be  dropped  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  end 
of  the  lirst  hour  (Kohlschiitter). 

and  during  the  earlv  moments  of  sleep,  but  gradually  subside,  and  the 
knee-jerk  "^nay  even  disappear.  Slight  disturbances  tending  to  awaken 
the  iiidividual  are  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  reflex 
activitv  and  the  central  circulation.  We  are  all  familiar  with  sudden 
stortings  when  dropping  otf  to  sleep — a  manifestation  of  the  increased 
reflex  ''excitabilitv,  constituting  one  of  the  epiphenomena  of  sleep. 
The  itupUs  are  eoi'itraeted  in  pro])ortion  to  the  profoundness  of  the  sleep. 
Requirements  for  Sleep. — Individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  sleep  required,  and  at  ditterent  ages  there  are  different  needs.  While 
'  Howell,  "Jour,  of  Experimental  Med.,"  1S97. 
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some  few  adults  find  four  or  five  hours  sufficieut,  tlie  oreat  majority 
demand  eight  or  ten.  There  are  also  temperamental  differences  and 
many  variations,  the  result  of  habit  and  circumstances.  Crichton  Brown 
says  that  at  four  years  twelve  hours'  sleep  are  needed  ;  at  fourteen  vears, 
ten  hours  ;  at  seventeen,  nine  and  one-half  hours ;  then  seven  or  eight 
hours  during  adult  life.  In  old  ago  continuous  sleep  is  rare,  and  the 
requirement  is  less;  but  frequent  naps  and  dozing,  by  day  as  well  as  at 
night,  maintain  a  fair  average.  Infants  may  sleep  most  of  the  twent}''- 
four  hours.  More  sleep  is  required  in  cold  than  in  temjierate  or  warm 
countries. 

Conditions  Favoring  Sleep. — A  cool,  dark,  quiet,  well-ventilated 
room,  a  comfortable  ix'd,  and  adequate,  not  excessive,  covering,  are 
conducive  to  sleep.  A  preparatory  period  of  sleepiness  is  natural,  and, 
in  cases  of  insomnia,  must  be  cultivated.  Active  emotions,  mental 
worries,  intense  thought,  cold  extremities,  or  a  chilled  sUin  defeat  the 
rearrangement  of  the  circulation,  on  which  so  much  depends.  No 
physical  function  is  so  readily  disturljed  as  sleep.  If  a  person  is 
awakened  at  an  unusual  hour  several  nights  in  succession,  he  tends  to 
establish  a  habit  of  awakening  at  that  hour.  Habit  is  all-powt'rful, 
both  for  good  and  evil,  in  this  matter.  Regular  liours  for  retiring  and 
awaking  are  most  important.  The  use  of  hypnotics  to  put  ]iatients  to 
sleep  regularly  for  a  few  nights  do  good  mainly  by  reestablisliing  the 
natural  initiative. 

Disturlianecs  of  sleep  are  (1)  tiiose  presenting  a  deficiency,  and 
(2)  those  marked  by  a  morbid  increase  of  sleep. 

WAKEFUL  DISORDERS  OF  SLEEP. 

Insomnia. — Insonniia  is  a  symptomatic  condition,  marked  by  more 
or  less  inability  to  sleep  the  individual's  usual  required  length  of  time. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  sleeplessness  are  numerous.  Practically, 
every  deviation  from  healtli  is  marked  liy  disturbance  of  sleep;  but  in 
many  instances,  once  a  l)ad  sleep  haljit  is  estalilished,  it  tends  to  persist, 
and  may  be  the  chief  complaint  of  the  patient.  Many  persons  are  heredi- 
tarily poor  sleepers.  In  such  instances  every  trivial  sound  or  unusual 
circumstance — a  light,  an  o(l(^r,  ajar,  or  even  the  discontinuance  of  a  cus- 
tomary noise  or  light — may  arouse  them.  Hunger,  over-feeding,  indi- 
gestion, constipation,  intestinal  worms,  lithemia,  uremia,  various  drugs, 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  alcoholism,  fevers  of  all  sorts,  malaria,  syphilis, 
lead-poisoning,  cerebral  hyperemia  or  anemia,  as  from  cardiac  disease 
or  diathetic  states,  psychic  disturbances,  discomfort,  pain,  neurasthenia, 
grief,  worry,  old  age,  mental  preocciq)ation,  and  intense  study  are  among 
the  principal  inciting  causes  of  sleeplessness. 

Symptoms. — Some  patients  readily  fall  asleep,  but  shortly  awake, 
and  are  then  sleepless  the  balance  of  the  night,  or  merely  secure  fitful 
periods  of  sleep.  Others  spend  several  hours  getting  to  sleep,  and  may 
then  rest  fairly  well.  Still  others  complain  of  broken  sleep,  the  night 
being  passed  in  intervals  of  sleep  and  wakefulness,  which  may  be  quite 
uniform  in  a  given  instance.     As  a  rule,  patients  troubled  with  insomnia 
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are  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  sleeplessness,  and  it  isa  common 
experience  to  find  such  patients  sleeping  soundly  at  times,  or  even  for 
much  of  the  night,  if  they  are  put  under  watch.  ^Nluch  loss  of  sleep 
manifests  itself  in  a  haggard,  weary  air,  and  in  lessened  muscular  and 
mental  force.  Appetite,  digestion,  energy,  courage,  and  good  nature 
are  diminished.  The  patient  loses  weight,  and,  in  eases  of  absolute 
sleeplessness,  the  loss  may  equal  that  due  to  deprivation  of  ffiod.  The 
eyes  lose  their  clearness  and  look  dull,  and  the  sclerotic  may  be  con- 
gested. The  tongue  is  coated,  con^tipati(>n  may  be  present,  and  the 
entire  organism  is  deranged. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  symptom  insomnia  implies  the 
management  of  the  basic  condition  of  which  it  is  a  manifestation.  All 
hereditary,  digestive,  toxic,  circulatory,  nervous,  and  reflex  causes  must 
be  systematically  investigated.  The  examination  of  a  ]iatient  complain- 
ing of  insomnia  omits  nothing.  Very  frecjueutly,  modes  of  living,  and 
especially  bad  sleep-habits,  mu.st  be  corrected  l)efore  any  improvement 
is  secured.  The  physical  state  often  requires  to  be  thoroughly  well 
reestal)lishcd  by  baths,  projter  diet,  exercises,  and  goo<l  hygiene.  Atten- 
tion at  once  falls  u|)on  the  e<inilitions  favoring  slee]),as  ))revious]y  outlined. 
The  patient  must  be  instructed  in  the  importanee  of  these  mimiti;e,  and 
not  expect  to  secure  complete  relief  by  a  few  doses  of  medicine.  As 
adjuvants,  a  warm  bath,  taken  ((iiietly  at  bedtime,  not  followed  by 
stimulating  frictions,  is  conducive  to  sh'cp.  X  cold  pack  or  an  alcohol 
rub  acts  well  in  some  cases.  The  stomach  should  not  !«■  empty.  A 
glass  of  hot  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  or  malted  milk,  or  hot  lemonade, 
or  even  of  hot  water,  acts  beneficially  in  decongesting  the  head  in  cases 
not  anemic.  With  the  hot  bath  it  fav(a>  the  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  and  I'stalilislies  tiie  circulatory  conditions  found  in  natural  sleep. 
In  the  same  way  a  pint  of  beer  not  only  starts  the  abdominal  organs, 
but  flushes  the  skin.  Ijarge  doses  of  whisky  are  never  aclvi.--al)le, 
although  sometimes  efficient  for  a  night  or  two.  Anemic  cases  require 
cardiac  stinndants  and  blood-makers. 

Any  drug  that  siilHeiently  masters  the  organism  to  produce  sleep  is 
a  dangerous  remedv,  and  should  be  used  with  circumspection,  and  only 
as  a  last  resort.  Of  all  the  hypnotics,  chloral  alone  is  uniformly  reli- 
able. In  cases  attended  with  nmch  nervousness  it  is  decidedly  assi.sted 
bv  the  addition  of  sodium  l)roniid  in  ei|Ual  amount.  The  administration 
of  hypnotics  should  be  done  with  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  imjiortant  to 
exhibit  whichever  one  is  selected  at  such  time  that  its  systemic  effect 
may  be  operative  when  the  sleeplessness  is  due.  In  cases  experiencing 
difficulty  in  t!;etting  to  sleep  chloral  may  be  given  thirty  minutes  before 
retiring!  Cases  awakening  at  one  or  two  o'clock  may  l)e  given  trional, 
ill  dry  powder,  at  bedtime,  as  its  action  is  liable  to  lie  delayed  for  a  few 
hours".  A  sufficient  dose  sliould  be  used  to  have  a  decided  effect,  repeated 
several  nid'ts,  if  its  action  meets  the  requirements,  and  then  discontinued. 
In  simie  instances  three-grain  doses  every  two  hours  after  mid-day  act 
much  better  than  a  large  dose  at  lie<ltime.  Veronal  is  so  tardy  in  its 
action  and  so  depressing  during  the  following  day,  that  it  can  rarely  be 
used  with  much  satisfaction.    If  the  underlying  cause  has  been  corrected. 
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the  proper  routine  will  tliereby  be  reestablished  in  a  few  nights.  Finally, 
some  cases  only  yield  after  a  complete  change  of  scene.  An  ocean  or 
lake  voyage  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  is  devoid  of  exhausting  excite- 
ment and  sight-seeing. 

Somnambulism. — In  sleep-walking  the  individual  acts  his  part  of 
a  dream.  Tlie  motor  apparatus  is  awake  and  respousive  to  the  mind. 
It  is  sleep  with  motor  automatic  activity,  and  presents  a  peculiar 
increase  of  the  subjective  powers  of  the  affected  jierson.  There  is 
often  great  keenness  of  touch  and  anakesia  combined.  The  s]5ecial 
senses  may  be  active  or  not,  but  the  patient  only  takes  cognizance  of 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  dream-story.  Usually,  the  pupils  do 
not  respond  to  light,  and  the  face  has  a  blank,  apathetic  appearance. 
The  eyes  may  be  open  or  closed.  The  sleep-walker  has  no  subsequent 
waking  recollection  of  his  .somnambulistic  acts ;  but  these  may  be 
revived  or  repeated  in  a  subsequent  attack.  Talking  in  the  sleep  is  a 
minor  degree  of  somnambulism,  and  the  state  of  double-consciousness 
may  be  C(jnsidered  as  its  largest  development. 

Somuambulism  may  ordinarily  be  considered  as  a  neurotic  stigma, 
and  is  commonly  encountered  in  those  of  a  neuropathic  heredity. 
Puberty  is  the  ordinary  age  for  its  appearance,  and  both  sexes  are  then 
about  equally  affected.  Later  in  life  there  are  more  female  than  male 
cases.  The  individual  attack  is  often  traceable  to  some  mental  prece- 
dent conditiou.  Even  the  suggestion  of  sleep-walking,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  has  led  to  its  appearance.  In  other  cases  the 
patient  carries  out  in  sleep  the  line  of  action  on  which  he  had  been 
intent  before  retiring.  In  most  cases  presenting  repeated  attacks  there 
is  a  similarity  of  action  in  all  of  them,  or  one  attack  may  continue  the 
action  of  its  predecessor. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
neuropathic  make-up  of  the  patient,  and  is  most  successful  in  pro])ortion 
as  it  is  directed  to  the  mental  element  in  the  disturbance.  If  the 
patient  takes  with  him  to  bed  a  firm  intention  not  to  walk,  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  inhibit  the  attack.  In  nervous  subjects  of  impaired  self- 
control  a  vigorous  suggestion,  that  will  be  operative  during  sleep,  mu.st 
be  im]ilanted.  This,  in  children,  may  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
rewards  or  deprivations,  by  a  cold  spinal  douche  at  bedtime,  associated 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  is  to  prevent  walking  during  the  night,  or 
by  an  emphatic  admonition  from  a  respected  source.  The  individual 
attack  may  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  dash  of  cold  water,  or  a  sharp 
puff  of  breath  in  the  face,  or  by  firm  pressure  over  the  su])raorbital 
foramina.  So  rude  a  shock  may  be  curative,  but  in  highly  nervous 
children  is  to  lie  used  with  caution.  In  adult  cases,  with  frequently 
repeated  attacks,  any  plan  of  treatment  is  likely  to  fail,  and  in  some 
instances  nightly  precautions  are  necessary  to  guard  against  accidents. 

Dreams. — Dreaming  is  perfectly  physiological.  As  already  stated, 
it  is  probable  that  dreamless  sleep  does  not  occur.  Only  those  dreams, 
however,  are  remembered  that  are  particularly  vivid  or  occur  during 
light  sleep,  the  ordinary  condition  after  the  third  hour.  In  numerous 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  sleepers,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
aroused,  can  always  give  an  account  (jf  the  interrupted  dream.     Dreams, 
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however,  have  a  considerable  medical  importance.  In  lowered  nervous 
or  physical  states  the  sleep  is  not  prof'Diind.  and  the  ])atient  complains  of 
dreaming  constantly.  The  nature  of  the  dreams  has  a  genei'al  relation 
to  the  physical  and  mental  status.  Only  the  well  have  contented,  happy 
dreams.  Neurasthenics,  hysterics,  and  melancholiacs  are  tormented  by 
troubled  dreams  of  an  unhappy,  depressing  character.  Neurasthenics 
and  hysterics  are  prone  to  have  some  particular,  formulated  dream  that 
occurs  several  times  in  a  night  or  on  different  nights.  The  influence  of 
a  terrifying  dream  in  hysteria  may  equal  a  severe  mental  shock  in  the 
waking  moments,  and  may  be  the  basis  of  a  hysterical,  fixed  idea,  leading 
to  paralysis,  anesthesia,  contracture,  or  assertion  of  attempts  upon 
chastity  (Janet). 

In  some  nervous  conditions  the  dream  state  is  pnijectcd  into  the 
waking  state  for  a  few  moments,  or  for  a  longer  time.  In  hysteria  the 
features  of  the  dream  may  then  persist  for  an  hour  or  more,  constituting 
a  delirious  accident.  It  is  a  sort  of  somnambulism,  but  with  greater 
mental  and  physical  activity.  Or  the  dream  may  evoke  a  convulsive 
crisis.  Of  the  same  nature,  ])erha]is,  is  f!/reji-t!rniik-i'niu:<s,  or  sdinnolcniia, 
in  which  a  person,  on  being  suddenly  awakined  from  deep  sleep,  is 
apparently  maniacal,  and  may  do  acts  of  violence.  A  great  interest  in 
dreams  has  followed  Freud's  studies  of  the  dream  state.  He  insists  that 
during  sleep,  judgment  being  reduced,  the  natural  tendencies  as  well  as 
the  morbid  ones  are  unhampered,  and  subjective  states  prevail.  By  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  dream  content  he  thus  fre(juently  discovers  the  fixed 
or  dominant  idea  controlling  hysterical  and  psychasthenic  manifestations. 

In  pavor  noiinrnux,  commonly  called  night-terrors,  and  occurring 
only  in  children,  the  little  patient  awakes  in  vague,  wild  idarm  one  or 
two  hours  after  going  to  sleep.  The  child  screams  in  terror,  clings  to 
its  mother,  but  apparently  fails  to  recognize  any  one,  and  can  not  be 
quieted  or  reassured.  After  a  few  minutes  or  moi'e  the  excitement 
spontaneously  subsides  and  the  child  returns  to  slee]>  without  recollec- 
tion of  the  attack  in  the  morning.  During  the  frenzied  terror  the 
patient  may  run  from  the  room,  or  climb  upon  the  furnitin-e,  in  a  wild 
effort  to  escape  something.  Often  the  cries  imply  a  fear  of  being  caught 
by  some  one  or  by  wild  animals. 

True  ])avor  nocturnus  is  of  somewhat  serious  import,  as  it  indicates 
an  unstable  nervous  constitution,  and  is  a  frequent  item  in  the  early 
history  of  epileptics.  Some  writers  consider  it  a  true  neurosis,  and,  at 
least,  it  is  a  stigma  of  degeneracy.  It  is  often  apparently  induced  by 
respiratory  difHeulty  dependent  upon  faucial  adenoids,  bronchitis,  laryn- 
gitis, weak  heart,  or  general  astln'uia.  In  mild  form  it  niay  only  suggest 
nlyhtmure  or  liicubiiti,  which  is  a  vivid  dream,  usually  traceable  to  some 
physical  condition  or  previous  terrifying  experience.  Indigestion,  bad 
ventilation,  or  mental  shocks,  fright,  worry,  etc.,  give  rise  to  nightmares 
attended  by  a  feeling  of  a  great  weight  on  the  chest,  suffocation  or 
falling.  Ordinarily,  at  such  moments  the  patient  suspends  respiration, 
or  makes  distressed  inspiratory  noises  :ind  awakens  with  a  start. 

Nocturnal  enuresis  is  a  common  disorder  in  weakly  and  neurotic 
children.  Xeurastlienics,  hysterics,  epileptics,  and  the  entire  range  of 
neuropaths  give  abundant  testimony  on  the  subject  of  bcd-wettn.g  in 
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childhood.  In  certain  instances  it  undoubtedly  is  an  automatic  action, 
a  partial  somnambulism.  The  patient  dreams  he  is  passing  water,  and 
voids  his  urine  accordingjly.  The  same  mechanism  may  operate  in  the 
more  frequent  form.  Parents  report  that  when  this  occurs  under  ob- 
servation the  bladder  acts  forcibly,  and  the  stream  is  propelled  with 
vigor.  It  is  not  a  mere  sphincteric  relaxation,  as  is  sometimes  alleged. 
Such  children,  if  taken  up  at  night  and  made  to  urinate,  may  repeat 
the  act  almost  immediately  upon  lieing  put  back  to  bed,  perhaps  through 
suggestion.  It  is  probable  that  slight  distention  of  the  bladder,  or  the 
presence  of  a  drop  or  two  of  urine  in  the  ^■esical  end  of  the  urethra,  gives 
rise  to  sensations  which  set  up  a  chain  of  ideas  eventually  leading  to  the 
urinary  act.  It  is  definitely  proved  that  various  external  stimuli — as 
sounds,  voices,  lights,  etc. — may  be  partially  aj^prehended  by  the  sleeper 
and  woven  into  his  dreams,  materially  modifying  their  trend.  Internal 
sensations  are  no  less  liable  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  generally 
accredited  of  doing  so  in  nightmare. 

The  management  of  nocturnal  enuresis  demands  attention  to  several 
factors:  thirst,  the  general  condition  of  health;  second,  the  reduction 
of  nervous  excitaljility;  third,  the  jjrevention  of  a  large  vesical  accumu- 
lation; fourth, — and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  as  in  somnambu- 
lism,— the  establishment  of  a  definite  idea  of  self-control.  It  is  well  to 
withhold  liquids  toward  the  evening,  and  to  have  the  child  thoroughly 
evacuate  the  bladiler  at  bedtime.  Ele\ation  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  by 
several  inches,  to  gravitate  the  urine  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Mendelssohn.  Belladonna  reduces  vesi- 
cal irritability,  and  the  urine  should  be  rendered  unirritating.  Local 
disturbance  in  bladder  and  urethra  must  be  remo\c(l  and  intestinal 
worms  expelled.  Finally,  a  strong  mental  impression  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  For  instance,  Prendergast'  cured  seventy-five  out  of  eighty  cases 
in  a  boys'  orphanage  within  a  short  period  of  time  by  giving  them  a 
cold  spinal  douche,  followed  by  a  quick  rubbing-down  just  before  getting 
intf)  bed.  Nothing  else  whatever  was  done,  anfl  the  five  remaining 
cases  were  much  improved.  In  some  cases  the  first  douche  had  the 
necessary  effect,  and  the  mind  remained  on  guard. 


SOMNOLENT  DISORDERS  OF  SLEEP. 

The  second  group  of  sleep  disorders  comprises  those  marked  by 
somnolence,  or  l)y  an  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep. 

Narcolepsy  is  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  repeatedly  goes  to 
sleep  during  the  day.  The  tendency  is  irresistiljle,  and  the  morbid 
sleep  may  last  a  few  minutes  or  several  hours.  It  furnishes  one  of  the 
accidents  of  hysteria,  and  may  be  dependent  upon  drugs,  l)rain  (hsease, 
gout,  obesity,  uremia,  diabetes,  and  syphilis.  Some  neurotic  families 
present  a  number  of  instances  of  narcolepsy,  associated  or  alternating 
with  severe  neuroses,  mainly  hysteria  and  epilepsy.  It  may  lie  an  ej)i- 
leptic  equivalent,  and  many  cases  also  present  epilepsy.  It  should 
always  suggest  the  possibility  of  epilepsy  or  hj'steria  if  defective  nutri- 
1  "  New  York  Med.  Jour.,"  July  11,  1896. 
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tion  and  the  systemic  states  mentioned  can  be  excluded.  In  some 
instances  ocular  fatigue,  due  to  refractive  errors,  seems  to  he  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  attacks,  which  are  overcome  by  appropriate  glasses. 
In  some  instances  the  sleep  in  such  attacks  is  disturbed,  and  the  patient 
may  have  vivid  dreams  and  talk  in  a  flighty  manner.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  epilepsy,  the  patient  is  comatose  and  can  not  lie  aroused.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  tlie  sleep  is  deep  and  no  dream  recollections  are  obtainable. 

Treatment  depends  upon  deciphering  and  removing  the  cause,  and 
then  breaking  up  the  habit.  For  this  purpose  catfein  and  nitroglycerin 
or  nitrate  of  amyl,  to  control  the  cereln'al  circulation,  are  available. 

Sleeping  Sickness. — On  certain  African  coasts  the  natives  are 
affected  by  a  parasitic  disease.  Somnolence  appears  at  intei-vals  and 
gratlually  increases,  until  the  patient  sleeps  steadily,  at  first  arousing 
sufficiently  to  take  food,  and  finally  not  awaking  under  any  stimulus. 
In  two  cases  carefully  observed  by  Mott,^  a  chronic  diffuse  leptomeningitis 
and  encephalomyelitis  were  found,  but  no  infectious  organism.  Later 
observations  sufficiently  confirmed  show  this  disease  to  depend  upon  the 
inva.sion  of  trypanosomes  inoculated  by  the  "tstse"  fly.  They  cause  a 
diffu.se  chronic  lymphadenitis  leading  to  a  chronic  interstitial  inflanuna- 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  brain  and  cord.  Death  usually 
results  from  inanition  in  four  or  five  months,  but  patients  have  li\-ed  for 
two  or  three  years.  Treatment  by  atoxyl,  an  arsenical  preparation, 
appears  to  be  specific. 

Trance,  catalepsy,  and  ecstacy  are  liysterical  accident^; — fractional 
hysterical  convulsions  extended  into  status.  They  are  described,  with 
their  treatment,  in  the  discussion  of  Hysteria. 


SLEEP  PALSIES. 

Persons  with  disordered  systemic  conditions — as  in  anemia,  gout, 
diabetes,  women  at  the  menopause,  excessive  users  of  tobacco,  etc. — may 
awake  with  bcnumlx'd  extremities.  The  hands  and  feet  are  most 
afl'ected,  giving  origin  to  the  term  (icnijKinxtltcxin.  Tiie  sensations  are 
described  as  jiricking  and  numbness,  as  being  "  asleep,"  and  some 
crani])ing  and  decided  pain  may  occur.  A  loss  of  power  is  noted  if  the 
condition  is  marked.  The  disturbance  la.^ts  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour, 
and  is  nsuallv  relieved  liy  friction  and  exercising  the  members.  Less 
frctiuently  one  limb  only  is  attectcd,  (U-  both  limbs  on  one  side.  This 
affection  may  occur  nightly  for  months  and  years,  and  appear  during 
the  day  also  if  the  patient  fall  asleeii.  Its  treatment  is  that  of  the 
undi^rlying  state. 

In  sleep,  especiallv  the  ]>rofound  sleep  of  drunkenness  or  the  coma 
of  anesthesia,  jn-essure  on  a  nerve  may  set  n]i  a  neuritic  palsy.  This 
is  particularly  common  in  the  musculospiral,  but  in  operations  on  the 
perineum  and  ]ielvic  contents  the  lithotomy  position  is  capable  of  injuri- 
oiislv  stretching  the  sciatic.  The  bniciiial  plexus  may  be  injured  by 
elevatin''-  the  arm  too  forcibly  in  operation  on  the  breast,  or  liy  the 
anesthetizer.  These  are  hardly  to  be  called  sleep  palsies,  but  are 
ciefiiiite  accidents  occurring  during  sleep. 

'"Brit.  M«l.  Jour.,"  Dec.  16,  1899. 
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Anemic  neurastln^iiie  patients  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  opening 
the  eyes  in  the  morning,  but  if  tiie  lids  are  once  raised  by  the  finger, 
they  tend  to  remain  o])en.  The  symptt)m  is  called  sleep  ptosis,  is 
usnally  transient,  and  commonly  passes  away  with  the  myasthenia  of 
which  it  is  part.  This,  or  a  similar  condition,  occurs  as  a  part  of  my- 
asthenia gra\is  or  pseudobulbar  paralysis,  but  in  such  cases  is  caused 
or  increased  by  fatigue  and  tends  to  subside  during  sleep. 


HYPNOTISM. 

Hypnotism  is  an  artificial,  morliid,  slec]i-like  condition  produced  in 
susceptible  persons  by  various  methods.  In  it  the  complex  of  sleep  is 
more  or  less  disaggregated.  Attention  within  a  limited  field  and  auto- 
matic motor  activitv  may  be  retained,  but  mental  initiative,  volition, 
and  judgment  are  nuich  impaired.  The  acts  and  circumstances  of  well- 
marked  hypnotic  conditions  can  not  be  recalled  by  the  subject  unless 
the  hypnosis  is  revived.  It  is,  therefore,  a  state  of  subconsciousness  or 
double  consciousness.  Different  experimenters  find  varying  proportions 
of  susceptible  individuals.  The  sexes  are  about  ccpially  hypnotizable. 
Those  of  mediocre  self-consciousness,  those  accustomed  to  unquestiun- 
ingly  obey, — hence,  children  and  some  hysterics, — are  the  most  ready 
subjects.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  preparatory  conditions  and 
the  belief  or  skc])ticism  of  the  patient.  In  those  places  where  daily 
seances  of  hypnotism  are  held  anil  the  subject  is  introduced  into  an 
atmosphere  of  faith  and  observes  the  process  in  others,  success  in  the 
method  is  naturally  greatest.  Experience  on  the  part  of  the  hypnotizer 
is  also  an  important  factor.  The  whole  matter  consists  of  building  up 
an  expectant  attention.  Low-grade  idiots,  most  of  the  insane,  and  many 
hysterics,  incapable  of  exercising  continuous  attention,  are  not  hypnotiz- 
able by  ordinary  methods.  The  state  is  purely  subjective  to  the  one 
operated  upon.  After  a  person  has  once  been  hypnotized,  he  subse- 
quently more  readily  enters  hypnosis,  and  finally  the  condition  is  pro- 
duced almost  at  a  hint.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  l)e  automatically 
evoked  Ijy  anything  which  suggests  the  method  employed  in  the  given 
case,  and  the  subject  becomes  the  puppet  of  a  trivial  sound  or  flash  of 
light.  During  hypnosis  there  is  a  high  degree  of  suggestibility,  so  that 
the  subject  apparently  unquestioningly  accepts  the  dictum  of  the  operator. 
In  sonmambulism  the  special  senses  and  general  sensibility  may  be  ex- 
tremely acute  or  entirely  blunted,  responding  only  along  the  various  lines 
of  the  hypnotic  field  of  activity.  Autohypnosis  is  also  possible,  and  is  a 
common  trick  of  East  Indian  fakirs  and  dime  museum  tricksters  in  this 
country. 

Methods  of  Hypnotizing. — After  the  subject  is  prepared  by  ex- 
ample or  explanation  and  his  cooperation  secured,  the  most  conmion 
plan,  that  of  Braid,  is  to  cause  ocular  fatigue  by  having  the  patient  fix 
the  eyes  in  unwiid<ing  gaze  u])on  a  small,  bright  object  held  about  six 
inches  distant  and  above  the  ordinary  line  of  vision.  This  shortly 
produces  a  feeling  of  fatigue  in  the  ocular  muscles,  the  eyes  water,  the 
lids  tremble,  and  the  operator,  by  suggesting  sleep,  adds  to  the  mental 
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impression  of  drowsiness.  Passes  of  the  hand  over  the  head  or  dowTi 
the  limbs  may  be  added.  Their  soothing  eifect  is  well  known,  and  soon 
the  eyes  close,  or  the  lids  are  pressed  down  by  the  operator,  who  enjoins 
the  patient  to  "sleep,  sleep  soundly,  deeper  yet,  deep  sleep,"  ete.  Fonr 
or  five  minutes  may  be  requinxl  for  this  performance,  the  patient  being 
placed  in  a  reclining  or  comfortable  attitude  for  sleep.  At  this  point 
the  subject  is  firmly  and  authoritatively  told  that  his  eves  are  closed, 
that  he  is  asleep,  that  he  can  not  open  his  eyes.  The  operator  may 
start  the  subject's  hands  in  rotation  and  command  him  to  continue  the 
movement,  asserting  that  he  can  not  stop  until  ordered,  etc.  Other 
methods  contain  the  same  elements  of  suggestion  and  are  aided  by  the 
operator's  voice  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  continuous  gentle  pressure 
on  the  eyeballs,  passes,  and  stroking,  monotonous  sounds,  fixing  the 
attention,  or  gazing  fixedly  at  small  revolving  mirrors  (Luys),  the 
patient  meanwhile  sitting  in  a  darkened  room,  are  among  the  methods 
frequently  used.  A  loud  sound  or  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  after  due  prep- 
aration, may  throw  the  subject  at  once  into  deep  hypnosis  (Charcot). 
Bernheim  fixes  the  patient's  gaze  with  his  own  and  suggests  sleep : 
"  Sleep  is  approaching,  your  limbs  are  feeling  warm  and  gently  tingling, 
your  eyelids  arc  heavy,  you  are  going  to  sleep  ;  you  are  sleeping,  sleep 
soundly,"  etc.  The  subject  is  aroused  by  command,  by  a  j)utt"  of  air 
in  the  face,  or  by  stroking  the  head.  If  left  to  himself,  lie  sjionta- 
neously  emerges  i'rom  the  hypnosis  after  a  variable  time,  a  few  minutes 
or  an  hour  or  two. 

The  hypnotic  state  varies  in  intensity  from  slight  torjjor  to  sonniam- 
bulistic  automatism.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  subjects  can  be  put 
into  the  deepest  phase  ;  and  it  is  rarely  required,  as,  for  purposes  of 
therapeutic  suggestion,  the  lighter  phases  are  quite  suttieient.  Charcot 
divided  the  hypnotic  state  into  three  phases — the  lethargic,  the  cataleptic, 
and  that  of  somnambulism.  In  the  first  the  subject  is  as  if  asleej), 
without  changes  of  resinration,  ])ulse,  or  temperature.  There  is  usually 
some  analgesia,  but  the  operator's  voice  is  heard  and  the  subject  replies 
to  questions.  In  the  cataleptic  stage  the  limbs  retain  the  ])osition  given 
them,  or,  if  set  in  motion,  continue  the  movement  indefinitely,  analgesia 
is  complete,  and  commands  are  obeyed  within  the  cataleptic  range.  In 
sonniambulism  the  subject  is  automatically  responsive  in  every  way  to 
the  0{»erator,  whom  ahme  he  sees,  hears,  or  obeys,  unless  otherwise  in- 
structed. Suggestions  are  implicitly  accepted,  regardless  of  their  non- 
sensical or  irrational  chai-acter,  and  commands  that  do  not  contravene 
deep-seated  moral  convictions  are  unquestioningly  executed.  Subse- 
quentlv,  the  su])ject  has  no  recollection  of  his  automatic  acts  or  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  performed,  but,  rehyjinotized,  can 
readily  reproduce  them. 

Uses  of  Hypnotism. — In  sjiite  of  the  extravagant  claims  for  the 
therapeutic  value  of  hypnotism,  it  is  as  yet  of  very  little  service  to  the 
physician.  Now  and  again  a  minor  operation  may  be  done  under  its 
influence,  saving  the  slight  risk  of  surgical  anesthesia,  or  liy  its  aid  a 
fixed  idea  may  sometimes  be  removed  and  a  delusion  dispelled.  Under 
orilinarv  circumstances  the  number  of  susceptibles  is  so  small  that  its 
general  use  is  impossible.     In  hysteria,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  a  two-ediced 
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weapon,  and  the  patient  may  emerge  from  hypnosis  instituted  for  a  minor 
difficulty  and  go  into  severe  hysterical  convulsions.  One  delusion  may  be 
removed,  but  another  and  more  serious  one  of  mind-reading  or  undue 
influence  may  be  implanted.  For  obvious  reasons,  women  should  never 
be  hypnotized  without  reliable  witnesses,  and  the  public  use  of  hypno- 
tism can  onh'  appeal  to  the  morbid.  In  this  connection  its  power  for 
harm  is  proven.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  its  frequent  repe- 
tition is  harmful  to  the  individual.  It  tends  to  destroy  self-reliance 
and  to  make  patients  imaginative,  weak-minded,  and  neui'asthenic.  It 
also  has  a  tendency  to  bring  discredit  upon  its  employer,  and  in  most 
instances  would  better  be  substituted  by  measures  of  equal  efficiency 
and  less  disadvantage.  Suggestion,  however,  is  a  mighty  aid  to  the 
physician,  and,  M'ithout  producing  hypnosis,  positive  and  intelligent 
assertion  can  accomplish  all  that  is  likely  to  be  done  by  hypnotism 
short  of  the  somnambulistic  stage.  A  fair  realization  of  the  part  sug- 
gestion plays  in  therapeutics  is  one  of  the  recent  achievements  of  the 
most  progressive  medical  minds. 
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CHAPTER    I. 
INSANITY. 

Synonyms. — Psychosis,  Psych(ip:itl]y.      UcniKiit :  IiTsiiin,  IiTesein,  Verriicktheit, 
Wahiisimi.      French  .   AliL-nutiuu  uieiitalf,  Fuliu. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  ln-iiij^;  tojietluT  in  tlic  folliiwing 
chapters  such  matter  in  relation  to  tiic  ih'tinition,  classification,  etiohijrv, 
patliolojiV,  syniptoniatolooy,  and  treatment  of  insanity  as  will  be  of 
actual  practical  value  to  the  medical  student  and  general  practitioner. 

The  seeker  after  special  information  and  deeper  knowledfie  of  the 
complex  subject  of  morbid  ]ls\■(•llolo^y  must  lie  referred  to  the  nianv 
])rofbun(l  Works  wliieii  deal  with  this  exclusively.  Tlioe  chajiti'rs  are 
based  upon  my  clinical  lectures  given  at  the  Yanderbilt  Clinic  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Columbia  University.  They,  therefore,  embody  only  the 
tacts  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  serviceable  and  useful  to  those  who 
are  often  practically  concerned  with  the  early  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
insanity,  and  who  must  be  the  first  arbiters  as  to  the  course  of  care  and 
treatment  to  Ije  pursued. 

Definition. — The  difficulty  of  making  a  rigid  definition  of  insanity 
is  recogMized  bv  all  who  have  attempted  it.  So  various  arc  the  mani- 
festations of  mental  aberration,  so  many  the  faculties  involved,  so  differ- 
ent the  degrees  of  deviation  from  the  normal,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
expert  hesitates  and  often  fails  in  the  efftirt.  The  definition,  too,  nui.st 
include  idiocv,  and  must  exclude  certain  states  of  transitor}-  mental  dis- 
order, such  as  the  delirium  of  fevers  and  of  intoxications. 

The  noted  English  jurist.  Lord  Justice  Blackburn,  ouce  said,  while 
giving  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  I 
have  read  everv  definition  which  I  could  meet  with,  and  never  was 
satisfied  with  one  of  them,  and  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  one 
satisfactory  to  mvself  I  verily  believe  that  it  is  not  in  human  power 
to  do  it." ' 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  often  called  upon  to  give  a  definition  of 
in-sanity,  and    usually  we  may   reply  that  insanity  is  a  symptom  of  so 
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many  obscure  pathological  states,  and  appears  in  such  divers  forms  that 
a  narrow  definition  is  not  possible.  However,  the  practitioner  may- 
find  himself  in  the  witness-box  some  day,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
one  of  the  legal  examiners  to  ask  of  the  witness  in  a  mental  case  a  defi- 
nition  of  insanity.  If  the  witness  be  wise,  he  will  answer  as  indicated, 
or  he  may  qualify  such  answer  by  offering  to  quote  some  one  of  the 
definitions  given  by  alienists,  sucii  as  follow  : 

A  disease  of  the  lirain  (idiopathic  or  sympathetic)  affecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  mind,  whether  marked  by  intellectual  or  emotional  dis- 
order.— (Hack  Tnke.) 

A  special  disease,  a  form  of  alienation  characterized  by  the  acci- 
dental, unconscious,  and  more  or  less  permanent  disturbance  of  the 
reason. — ( Regis. ) 

Morbid  derangement,  generally  chronic,  of  the  supreme  cerebral 
centers, — the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  or  the  intc/kcto- 
rhun  commune, — giving  rise  to  perverted  feeling,  defective  or  erroneous 
ideation,  and  discordant  c<induct,  conjointly  or  separately,  and  more 
or  less  incapacitating  the  individual  for  his  due  social  relations. — 
(Maudsley.) 

Insanity  is  either  the  inability  of  tiie  individual  to  correctly  register 
and  rej)ro(luce  impressions  (and  conceptions  based  on  these)  in  sufficient 
number  and  intensity  to  serve  as  guides  to  actions  in  harmony  witii  the 
individual's  age,  circumstances,  and  surroundings,  and  to  limit  himself 
to  tiie  registration  as  subjective  realities  of  impression  transmitted  by 
the  peripheral  organs  of  sensation,  or  the  failure  to  properly  coordi- 
nate sueli  impressions  and  to  thereon  frame  logical  conclusions  and 
actions,  these  aljilities  and  failures  being  in  every  instance  considered 
as  excluding  the  ordinary  influences  of  sleep,  trance,  somnambulism ; 
the  common  manifestations  of  the  general  neuroses,  such  as  epile|)sy, 
hysteria,  and  ciiorea ;  of  febrile  delirium,  coma,  acute  intoxications, 
intense  mental  preoccupation  ;  and  tiie  ordinary  immediate  effects  of 
nervous  siiock  and  injury. — (Spitzka.) 

With  these  few  examples  before  us  of  the  diversity  of  definition 
attained  by  careful  students  of  psychiatry,  we  may  well  content  our- 
selves and  acknowledge  that  a  satisfactory  definition  in  brief  form  is 
scarcely  to  be  devised.  The  writer  has  often  qualified  this  by  offering 
the  following,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  brevity,  if  not  of  jierfect 
adequacy  : 

Iiwanitf/  is  a  manifestation  in  language  or  conduct  of  disease  or  defect 
of  the  brain. 

The  law  assumes  to  offer  certain  definitions  of  insanity,  from  which, 
however,  those  of  medicine  would  tend  to  differ,  in  connection  witii  the 
three  chief  points  where  law  and  ]isychiatric  medicine  meet : 

1.  A  criminal  is  insane  if  he  does  an  act  whose  nature  and  quality 
he  does  not  know,  or  if,  knowing  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  act,  he 
does  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

2.  A  testator  is  insane  if  his  mind,  memory,  or  understanding  is 
unsound. 

3.  In  a  lunacy  inquisition  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  is  insane  if  he 
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is  incapable  of  manao;ing  himself  and  his  affairs.  Such  are  the  diver- 
gent tests  of  insanity  in  law. 

Classification. — What  has  been  said  of  the  difficulty  of  defining 
insanity  is  equally  applicable  to  classification.  Not  all  of  tiie  writers 
of  works  on  psychiatry  iiave  deemed  it  expedient  to  ofler  a  definition 
of  insanity,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  who  has  not  presented  us  with  an 
original  classification,  or  one  modeled  upon,  or  modified  from,  that  of 
his  favorite  authority.  It  will  be  impossil)le  as  well  as  useless  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  in  these  pages  one-half  of  the  many  classifications 
which  have  been  made,  held  for  a  time,  and  finally  abandoned  with  the 
advance  of  science  and  the  accumulation  of  new  facts  in  the  domains 
of  pathology  and  psychology.  It  suffices  to  say  that  there  are  at  least 
forty  such  classifications  which  have  been  made  upon  etiological,  l>sy- 
chological,  symptomatologieal,  or  patiiologicai  grounds.  I  siuiU  present 
here,  sim])ly  as  examples  for  reference,  several  of  the  latest  and  Ijest 
classifications  of  the  Anglo-American,  German,  and  French  schools. 

The  Statistical  Connnittee  of  the  Medicd-psycliologieal  Association 
of  Great  Britain  adopted  the  following  classification  for  use  by  the 
medical  superintendents  of  asylums  : 

1.  Congenital  or  infantile  mental  deficiency — 

a.  With  epilepsy. 

b.  Without  epilepsy. 

2.  Epilepsy  (acquired). 

3.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

4.  Mania — recent,  chronic,  recurrent,  n  pntn,  puerperal,  senile. 

5.  Melancholia — recent,  chronic,  recurrent,  puerjieral,  senile. 

6.  Dementia — primary,  secondary,  senile,  organic, — i.  e. ,  from  tumors,  coarse  braio 

disease. 

7.  Delusional  insanity. 

8.  Moral  insanity. 

Maudsley's  grouping  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Affective  or  P.vtuetic  Insanity. 

1.  Maniacal  perversion  of  the  affective  life  (mania  without  delusion). 

2.  Melancholic  depression  without  delusion  (simple  melancholia). 

3.  Moral  alienation  jiroper  approacliinj;  this,  hut  not  reaching  the  degree 

of  jiositive  insanity  in  the  insane  temperament. 

II.  Ideation.\l  Insanity. 

1.  General. 

a.  Mania. 

f  acute. 

b.  Melancholia   I 

(  chronic. 

2.  Partial. 

<t.  3Ionoiuania. 

b.   Melancholia. 

f  jiriniary. 

3.  Dementia  ■ 

(  secondary. 

4.  General  paralysis. 

5.  Imbecility. 

44 
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Olassification  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  (1889)  ; 


1.  Mania  (acute  delirium). 

2.  Melancholia. 

3.  Periodical  insanity  (circular  insanity,  etc.). 

4.  Progressive  systematized  insauity. 

5.  Vesanic  dementia. 

6.  Organic  dementia. 

7.  Paralytic  insanity. 

8.  Neurotic  insanity  (hypochondria,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  etc.). 

9.  Toxic  insanity. 

10.  Moral  and  imjiulsive  insanity. 

11.  Idiocy. 


The  following  is  the  classification  of  Regis ; 


L  Functional  Insanitt. 


Generalized 


symptomatic. 


1.   Mania. 


2.   Melan- 
cholia. 


Subacute  mania  (maniacal  excitation). 
Acuta  mania  (typical  mania). 
Hyperacute  mania  (acute  delirium). 
Chronic  mania. 
Remittent  or  intermittent  mania. 

Subacute  melancholia  (melancholic  deprea 

sion). 
Acute  melancholia  (typical  melancholia). 
Hyperacute  melancholia  (with  stupor). 
Chronic  melancholia. 
Remittent  or  intermittent  melancholia. 


Partial  or 
essential  insanity. 


3.  Insanity  of  double  form 


!  contmuous. 


Im 


termittent. 


Systematized  /  ^"'®*^  *^'^^^  (hyi)ochondriacal  insanity). 

iiro'Tessive  '  ^•^'=0°''  ^^^"'^  (persecutory,  religious,  erotic, 

'  j  ",     •■.  \  political,  etc.). 

nsani  y.  i  'jijjjj.J  stage  (ambitious  insanity). 


n.  Constitutional  Insanity. 


Degeneracy  of 
evolution. 
(Vices  of  or- 
ganization.) 

Degeneracy  of  in- 
volution. 
(Disorganization. ) 


I 


Disharmony  (defect  of  equilibrium,  irregularity,  eccentricity) 
Neurasthenia  (fixed  ideas,  impulsions,  aboulias). 

f  delusional. 
Phrenasthenias  -;  reasoning. 

(  instinctive. 
Monstrosities  (imbecility,  idiocy,  cretinism,  myxedema). 

Dementia  (simple  dementia). 


Krafft-Ebing  has  drawn  up  this  scheme ; 


.1.  MENTAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  DEVELOPED  BRAIN. 

I.  PSTCHONEUROSES. 

f  simplex. 


1.  Primary  curable  conditions. 


Melancholia 

( attonita. 

M..^;™     J  Maniacal  exaltation. 
(  Acute  mania. 
Stupor,  or  curable  dementia. 
Wahnsinn  (vesania). 
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Secondary  monomania  (Vemicktheit). 
Terminal  dementia 


1      ^^\^\jii\jLa.iy  uiuuuixjauia  ^ 

2.  Secondary  incurable  states.     ;  f  agitated. 

J     Terminal  dementia  J 

[  apathetic. 


IL  Psychic  Degeneracies. 

1.  Reasoning  insanity. 

2.  Moral  insanity. 

3.  Primary  monomania  (prim'are  Verriicktheit — persecutory,   erotic,  reli- 

gious, ambitious). 

4.  With  imperative  conceptions. 

f  epileptic. 

5.  Insanity  from  constitutional  neuroses  <  hysterical. 

(  hypochondriacal. 

6.  Periodical. 

in.  Cerebral  Diseases  with  Marked  Mental  Symptoms. 

1.  Paralytic  dementia. 

2.  Cerebral  syphilis. 

3.  Chronic  alcoholism. 

4.  Senile  dementia. 

5.  Acute  delirium. 

B.   ARRESTED  CEREBRAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

1.  Idiocy. 

2.  Cretinism. 

Ziehen  lias  given  the  following  classification  : 

I.  Psychoses  without  Intellectual  Defect. 

A.  Simijlc  psi/choses. 

(  Mania. 

1.  Affective  psychoses.  <  Melancholia. 

{  Neurasthenia. 

/    Stupidity. 


/  simple. 
\  liallucinal 


matory. 
2.  Intellectual  psychoses.     (    Paranoia    \  ideational  (ideenfliichtige), 
J  I  stujiorous. 

I  incoherent. 

\    Imperative  conceptions. 
B.  Mingled  psijchoses. 

n.  Psychoses  with  Intellectual  Defect. 

CI.  Congenital  weakness  (idiocy,  imbecility,  feeble-mindedness). 
b.  Acquired  weakness,  or  dementia. 
L  Paralytic  dementia. 

2.  Senile  dementia. 

3.  Secondary  dementia  (after  functional  psychoses). 

4.  Secondary  dementia  (after  cerebral  lesions,  syphilis,  etc.). 

5.  Epileptic  dementia. 

6.  Alcoholic  dementia. 
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Kraepelin,  who  has  done  so  much  of  recent  years  to  try  to  bring 
the  chaos  of  classification  of  insanity  into  some  sort  of  order,  and  wiio 
by  his  example  has  so  greatly  stimulated  the  clinical  study  of  psychiatry, 
has  adopted  the  following  classification  : 

I.  Infectious  Psychoses. 

a.  Fever  deliria. 

h.   Deliria  from  infections. 

c.    States  of  exhaustion  from  infections. 

II.  Psychoses  of  Exh.vustion. 

a.  Collapse  delirium. 

h.  Acute  confusion  (amentia). 

c.    Chronic  nervous  exhaustion. 

III.  Intoxications. 

1.  Acute  intoxications. 

2.  Clironic  intoxicatiniis.  .     ■    .         •      • 

a.  Alcoholism  (intolerance  of  alcohol,  iiatliological  intoxication, 
chronic  alcoholism  and  alcoholic  deterioration,  delirium  tremens, 
Korsakoff's  psychosis  or  chronic  delirium,  hallucinatory  clelu- 
sional  states  or  alcoholic  hallucin(jsis,  acute  and  subacute  ibrins, 
and  systematized  delirium,  hallucinatory  dementia  or  alcoholic 
paranoia,  delusions  of  jealousy,  alcoholic  pseudoparalysis). 

h.   Moriihinism. 

c.    Cocainism. 

IV.  Thyreoqenous  Insanity'. 

a.  Myxfflilematous  insanity. 

b.  Cretinism. 

v.  Dementia  Pr.ecox. 

Hebephrenic,  catatonic,  and  paranoid  firms. 

VI.  Paralytic  Dementia. 

VII.  Ins.\nity  with  Cerebral  Disease  (cortical  jrliosis,  diffuse  sclerosis,  Hunt- 
ington's chorea,  multiple  sclerosis,  syphilis,  tabetic  psychoses,  arterio- 
sclerotic atr(Ji.)hy,  circumscribed  lesion.s^tumors,  abscesses,  hemorrhages, 
embolism,  atro|ihies,  and  traumatic  disorders. 

VIII.  Psychoses  of  the  Period  of  Involution. 

a.  Melancholia  (simple  and  hyiiocliondriacal  forms,  depressive  delusional 

states,  anxious  melanchnlia). 

b.  Presenile  pcrseeutrjry  delusional  states. 

c.  Senile    dementia    (presbj-ophrenia,    depressions,  delirium,    paranoid 

states). 

IX.  Manic-depressive   Insanity  (manic  and  delirious  .states,  depressive  and 
stuporuus  states,  and  mixed  conditions). 

X.   Paranoia  (of  persecution,   of  gramleur,   erotic,    and  lialluciiiat(jry  fjrms, 
original  ])aran(]ia,  and  paranoia  of  querulants). 

XI.   Epileptic  Insanity  (dementia,  periodical  moods,  delusional  states,  states 
of  obscuration,  stupor,  anxious  delirium,  and  dipsomania). 
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XII.    PSYCHOGENOUS  NEUROSES. 

a.  Hysterical  insanity  (hypochondriacal  disorders,  change  of  character, 

dream  states  and  deliria,  moods  and  states  of  agitation). 

b.  Neuroses  of  fright. 

c.  Neuroses  of  anticipation. 

XIII.  Original  or  Constitutional  Conditions. 

(t.  Nervosity  (including  congenital  neurasthenia). 

b.  Constitutional  depression. 

c.  Constitutional  excitement. 

d.  Imperative  psychoses  ("manias"  and  phobias). 
f.    Impulsive  insanity  (kleptomania,  etc.). 

/    Sexual  i)sychopathia. 

XIV.  Psychopathic  Personalities. 

n.  The  born  criminal,  ami  UKjral  insanity. 

b.  The  unstable  (including;  pseudodipsomaniii  and  habitual  criminals). 

c.  The  morbid  liars  and  frauds. 

d.  The  pseudoquerulants. 

XV.    States  of  Deficient  Development. 

n.   Imbecility. 
b.  Idiocy. 

To  any  but  tlie  ('X])ert  and  special  student  some  of  tliese  classifica- 
tions must,  indeed,  he  mystifyinii-  and  inci)iii|ireliensilile.  Tliev  are  for- 
biddinji  to  tiic  Drdinary  student  and  to  the  general  ])raetitii)ner,  and 
miglit  well  indu<'c  jiim  tn  sliun  the  realms  (if  psyeliiatrv  wiiicli  o|)en 
before  liim  so  uninvitinuly  and  jiresent  sueli  obstacles  to  his  progress. 
And  the  tiict  is  that  tiicy  are  interesting  to  tlie  specialist  alone  because 
they  are  as  yet  quite  im]>ra<tiealile  from  the  stand|)oint  of  actual 
utility,  as  is  evidenced  by  tlie  emjdoyment  even  by  the  ])hysicians  of 
a,sylums,  who  are  notiiing  if  not  practical  alienist>,  of  far  simpler 
schemes  of  classification  in  the  pri'|)aration  of  statistics  for  their  annual 
re|)orts  and  in  the  histories  entered  upon  their  ease-books.  If  the  asy- 
lum practitioners  are  compelled  for  practical  j)urp<ises  to  adojit  a  simjile 
method  of  classification,  how  is  the  novitiate  in  psycliiatric  learning  to 
surpass  them  in  the  diagnosis  and  grou])ing  of  his  cases?  Here,  for 
instance,  are  two  of  tlie  latest  classifications  made  for  the  asylums  of 
New  Y(n'k  State  bv  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  assi.<te<l  by  the 
director  of  the  Pathological  Institute  and  a  eonnuitlee  of  superintend- 
ents of  the  hospitals  (liM^o). 

The  first  of  these  tables  is  one  for  statistical  j)ur])0ses  only,  it  having 
been  found  to  be  more  practical  to  separate  the  statistical  classification 
from  one  devoted  entirely  to  cliuicn-pathological  purposes: 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITALS. 

1.  Alcohdlic  insanity. 

2.  (icneral  paralysis. 
.3.   Senile  in.sanity. 

4.  Epilepsy  with  insanity. 

,").  Imbecility  and  idiocy  with  insanity. 

fi.  Other  p.sychoses. 

7.  Not  insane. 
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CLINICO-PATHOLOrrlCAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 

HOSPITALS. 

1.  Brain  tuuiur. 

2.  TiMuiULitiu  iisychoses. 

3.  Psychoses  acoompauying  other  nervous  diseases. 

4.  Senile  psychoses. 

5.  General  paralysis. 

6.  Al(.-iili(.ilie  iis.vchoses  (with  subdivision  into  types). 

7.  Morphinism  and  eocainism,  etc. 

8.  Infective-exhaustive  psychoses  (delirious  types). 

9.  Allied  disorders. 

10.  Depression  not  sufficiently  distinguished. 

11.  ^Ii'lancholia  symptomatic. 

12.  Depressive  hallucinosis. 

13.  Involution  melancholia, 

14.  Disijrders  allied  to  the  depressions. 

15.  Paranoic  condition.s. 

16.  Dementia  jinBcox. 

17.  Allied  disorders. 

IS.   Manic-depressive  psychoses  (first,  second,  third,  fouith,  etc.,  attack). 

19.  Allied  disorders. 

20.  Ci  institutional  inferiority. 

21.  Hysterical  insanity. 

22.  Epileiitic  insanity. 

23.  Imljccility  and  idiocy  with  in.sanity. 

24.  Not  classified. 

25.  Not  insane. 

In  the  above,  the  item  9  iniplie.s  disorders  akin  in  type,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently in  etioliigy,  to  the  toxic  and  inl'eetive-exhaustive  processe.s.  Item 
14  covers  disorders  allied  to  the  depressions  (No.  10  to  13).  Item  17 
contains  the  di.sorders  akin  to  paranoic  conditions  and  dementia  pnecox. 

This  latter  .scheme  of  classification,  developed  under  the  Kraepeliniau 
influence,  has  been  further  slio;htly  modified  with  time,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  tai)le  of  admissions  to  the  New  York  iState  hospitals  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1909  : 


Psychosis. 


With  brain  lumor  .  

Traunnatic  .  , 

Senile  .  .  

Dementia  paralytica  .  

\^'itll  other  brain  or  nervous  diseases    .    .    .    . 

Alcoholic  . 

Drng  and  other  toxic  .  

Infective-exliaustive  and  autotoxic        .    .    .    . 

Allied  to  infective-exhaustive  

Symptomatic  depressions  

Depressive  hallucinoses  

Involution  melancholia  

Depressions  undifferentiated 

Dementia  pnecox  .  

Allied  to  dementia  praecox 

Paranoic  conditions  .  

Manic-depressive  . .    . 

Allied  to  manic-depressive  

Epileptic  ...... 

Hysterical,  psychasthenic,  and  neurasthenic 
Other  constitntional  disorders  and  inferiorities 
Imbecility  and  idiocy  with  insanity       .    . 

Unclassified  

l^ot  insane 

Total 


Males. 


4 

17 

279 

485 

109 

433 

8 

44 

6 

(J 

17 

68 

58 

543 

69 

94 

161 

58 

84 

14 

71 

47 

52 

53_ 

2780 


Females. 


2 

5 

327 

173 

79 

128 

16 

94 

27 

7 

29 

139 

73 

489 

80 

154 

241 

114 

64 

30 

51 

36 

64 

20 


2442 


Total. 


6 

22 
606 
658 
188 
561 

24 
1.38 

33 

13 

46 
207 
131 
1032 
149 
248 
402 
172 
148 

44 
122 

83 
116 

^73_ 

5222 
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I  have  several  reasons  for  reprinting  this  instructive  table  from  the 
latest  available  report  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission.  In  the  first 
place,  it  bears  little  resemljlance  to  any  of  the  classifications  of  the 
English,  French,  or  German  schools  printed  above,  even  to  that  of 
Kraepelin,  which  is  its  inain  foundation,  and  well  illustrates  the  futility 
of  any  classification  at  all  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  insanity.  The  diagnoses  of  these  5149  cases  of  insanity 
have  been  made  by  the  practical  alienists  in  our  asylums  during  the 
year  stated,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  had  an  average  of  six 
months  for  the  observation  and  study  of  each  patient  recorded  in  the^<e 
statistics.  If  we  add  to  the  cases  in  the  list  that  could  not  lie  classified 
at  all  the  cases  that  are  put  under  headings  that  are  ill  defined,  hazy, 
confusing,  and  not  clear-cut  syndromes,  we  have  the  following  table  : 

Unclassified                     .            .            116 

With  other  bniin  ov  nervous  diseases 188 

Allied  to  infective-exhaustive                  33 

Symptomatic  clc|iressions  ...            13 

Depressions  unditlerentiated     .                131 

Allied  to  dementia  pnecox    ...,,: 1-19 

Paranoic  c(jnditii)ns        .                                     .                    248 

Allied  to  manic-depressive                           .        ....        172 

Hysterical,  psychasthenic,  and  neurasllienic  pychoses 44 

Other  constitutional  disordei's  and  infirmities               .    , 122 

Total 1216 

Now,  subtracting  from  the  total  admissions  the  73  patients  that  had 
been  committed  that  year  and  were  found  not  to  be  insane,  we  have 
nearly  24  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  wliicii  experts,  after  an  average  ob- 
servation for  six  months,  were  unable  to  arrive  at  a  more  definite  diag- 
nosis of  the  form  of  insanity  than  is  shown  in  tiie  above  talde.  la 
about  one  case  in  eight  they  could  not  tell  whetlier  a  case  was  true  de- 
mentia prsecox  or  similar  to  it  or  allied  to  dementia  pr£ecox.  In  nearly 
one  case  in  three  they  could  not  decide  whether  a  case  was  true  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  or  somewhat  like  it,  allied  to  manic-depressive  in- 
sanitv.  In  al)out  one  in  five  of  the  infective-exhaustive  psychoses  there 
was  the  same  insecurity  of  diagnosis.  This  is  not  recited  in  criticism 
of  the  methods  of  classification  in  vogue,  for  I  believe  that  no  better 
grouping  of  cases  could  be  made  anywhere  than  has  been  done  here,  but 
is  simply  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  difficidty  of 
making  a  diagnosis  and  classification  of  the  forms  of  in.^anity  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  If  the  a.sylum  experts  fxil  so  lamentably,  with 
months  for  investigation  of  their  cases,  the  general  practitioner  need  not 
feel  di.sheartened  if  he  is  unable  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  after  seeing 
a  patient  once  or  twice,  or  if  later  any  diagnosis  of  his  should  prove  to 
be  incorrect.  If  he  calls  a  case  by  the  old  term  melanciiolia,  he  will  be 
forgiven  if  later  it  should  find  a  place  among  the  finer  but  more  difficult 
distinctions  of  the  following  group  from  the  above  statistical  table  • 

Symptomatic  <lepres.sions. 

Depressive  hallucinoses. 

Involution  melancholia. 

Depressions  undifferentiated. 

Manic<lepres.sive. 

Allied  to  manic-depressive. 
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Since  this  book  was  first  published  there  has  been  much  change  iu 
tlie  views  of  the  psychiatric  world.  The  immense  strides  in  general 
medical  science  have  had  their  influence  also  in  this  department  of  medi- 
cine. There  has  been  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  clinical  material, 
much  more  thoroughly  studied  thau  ever  before.  Our  knowledge  of 
clinical  forms  and  phases,  of  course  and  outcome,  of  neuropathology, 
and  of  psychology  has  been  enormously  advanced.  In  each  new  edition 
of  this  volume  some  changes  commensurate  \Aith  this  progress  have  lieen 
made,  and  in  this  particular  edition  the  classification  is  radically  re- 
arranged in  conformity  with  present-dav  judgment ;  at  the  same  time 
the  needs  of  the  student  and  practitioner  are  chiefly  considered,  since 
the  book  is  written  for  them  and  not  for  the  specialist. 

Since  the  alcoholic  and  other  toxic  psychoses  and  the  infection- 
exhaustion  psychoses  are  descrilied  under  sjieeial  headings  iu  the  chapter 
on  General  Etiology,  only  the  fiillmving  most  important  types  of  insanity 
will  be  treated  in  separate  chapiters : 

1.  Manic-depressive  insanity. 

(I.  Manic  pliase. 

b.  Depressive  pliase. 

c.  Circular  insanity. 

(/.  Involution  melancholia. 

2.  Dementia  ]}rEecox. 

3.  Senile  dementia  and  otlier  senile  pyschoses. 

4.  General  paresis. 

5.  Paranoia. 

6.  Neuropsychoses,  hysterical  insanity,  epileptic  insanity. 

7.  Idiocy,  imbecility,  and  feeble-mindedness. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 
GENERAL  ETIOLOGY  OF  INSANITY. 

The  proportion  of  the  insane  to  normal  individuals  may  be  stated 
to  be  about  1  to  300  of  the  population,  though  this  proportion  varies 
somewhat  within  narrow  limits  aniwig  different  races  and  countries.  It 
is  probable  that  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  the  spread- 
ing of  syphilis,  and  the  overstimulation  in  many  directions  of  modern 
civilization  have  determined  an  increase  difficult  to  estimate,  but  never- 
theless palpal>le,  of  insanity  in  the  present  century  as  compared  with 
past  centuries. 

The  amount  of  such  increase  miglit  easily  seem  to  be  large,  on  sujter- 
ficial  examination,  because  of  the  imperfection  of  census-taking  in  the 
past,  the  accumidation  of  the  chronic  insane,  and  in  new  communities 
the  constant  upbuilding  of  new  asylums. 

Sex. — As  regards  sex,  women  and  men  are  aliout  ei|nall\'  affected, 
for  the  particular  etiological  factors  determining  insanit\-  in  the  one 
(such  as  the  puerperal  period,  the  meno])auso,  etc.)  are  evenly  balanced 
by  the  special  causes  acting  U])on  tlie  otlier  (struggle  for  existence, 
drunkenness,  syphilis,  etc.),  and  b<jth  sexes  arc  about  alike  in  tlieir  sns- 
ceptil)ility  to  the  two  great  etiological  elements  in  alienation  of  the  mind 
— iieredity  and  mental  or  bodily  strain. 

Age. — The  question  of  age  is  of  great  importance  in  a  studv  of  the 
etiology  of  insanity.  While  individuals  are  lialile  to  mental  al)errati()n 
at  any  age,  yet  there  are  particular  periods  of  life  characterizeil  Ijy 
special  vulnerability.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  this  vulnerability 
is  greatest  in  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  tiiirty-five, 
and  in  men  between  twenty  and  fifty,  for  it  is  at  middle  age  that  we 
find  tile  maximum  accuuudatiou  of  etiological  factors.  But  there  are 
physiological  epochs  tiiat  influence  markedly  the  line  of  psychic  mor- 
bidity, and  these  are  the  jieriods  of  jiuberty  and  adolescence  (fourteen  to 
twenty  years),  that  of  genital  involution  in  women  (forty-five),  and  that 
of  senile  inv<ilntion  (sixty  to  seventy  years). 

But  the  chief  factors  in  the  causation  of  insanity  may  l)e  summed  up 
in  two  words — heredity  and  strain.  The  former  is  responsible  for  in- 
stability of  the  nervous  system,  the  latter  is  multiform  in  character, 
comprising  all  of  the  stresses,  physical  and  mental,  direct  and  indirect, 
autochthonous  and  environmental,  which  may  undermine  tiie  nervous 
constitution  and  firing  it  to  its  point  of  collapse. 

Heredity. — In  determining  the  factor  of  heredity  we  must  not  be 
cont<'nt  with  ascertaining  the  existence  of  psychoses  in  the  ascendants, 
but  must  seek,  by  careful  interrogation  of  various  members  of  the  fiiniily, 
fiir  some  of  the  hereditary  equivalents,  such  as  epilepsy,  chorea,  hys- 
teria, neurasthenia,  sonniambulism,  migraine,  organic  diseases  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  criminal  tendencies,  eccentricities  of  character, 
drunkenness,  etc.,  for  these   equivalents   arc   interchangeable   from   one 
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generation  to  another,  and  are  simply  evidences  of  instability  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  unstable  nervous  organization  that 
is  inherited,  not  a  particular  neurosis  or  psychosis,  and  it  must  be 
our  aim  in  the  investigation  of  the  progenitors  to  discover  the  evidence 
of  this. 

That  the  statistics  of  insanity  as  regards  heredity  are  often  faultily 
gathered  is  too  well  known.  In  the  first  place,  the  recorder  of  the 
history  of  a  patient  frequently  neglects  to  extend  his  inquiry  far  enough 
to  include  all  of  the  transmissiljle  psychoneuroscs,  and,  in  the  second,  the 
relatives  are  ^Ji'one  to  conceal  any  suj>])osed  hercditai-y  taint  in  the 
family.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  tal)le  jireparcd  by  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners, showing  the  causes  of  insanity  in  136,478  admissions  to  asylums 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  which  I  find  the  item  "  hereditaiy  influence 
ascertained  "  20.">  per  cent.  Surely,  so  small  a  figure  does  not  represent 
the  tnie  proportion  of  heredity  as  an  etiological  factor  ! 

It  will  take  many  decads  of  much  more  careful  compilation  of  his- 
tories to  establish  the  actual  ratio,  but  we  shall  attain  nearer  to  the  fiicts 
year  by  year. 

No  one  has  better  formulated  the  principles  of  heredity  in  relation 
to  insanity  than  IMercier,^  who  points  out,  among  other  things,  that, 
besides  the  importance  of  the  direct  transmission  of  an  unstable  nervous 
system,  there  is  another  law  i)f  heredity,  which  is  known  as  the  law  of 
sanguinity.  Two  ]iarents  may  lie  jwrfectly  stabk'  and  have  normal  organ- 
isms, and  yet  produce  offspring  with  unstal)le  and  abnormal  nervous 
constitutions,  because  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  sexual  elements  of  the 
parents  to  each  other.  The  jierfect  organization  of  the  progeny  is  the 
result  of  three  factors — tiie  qualify  of  the  germ  (which  brings  matter), 
the  quality  of  the  sperm  (which  brings  force),  and  the  suitability  of  the 
one  to  the  other. 

The  laws  of  heredity  as  they  relate  to  insanity  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  The  ciiild  tends  to  inherit  every  attribute  of  both  ]iarents. 

2.  Contradictorv  attributes  can  not  be  iniierited  from  both  ]iarents. 

3.  The  child  may  inherit  the  attributes  of  either  parent  solely. 

4.  It  may  inherit  the  qualities  of  one  parent  in  some  I'cspects  and 
of  the  other  in  other  respects. 

5.  It  may  inherit  the  fathei-'s  attributes  for  one  period  of  existence 
and  the  mother's  for  another. 

6.  Some  attributes  have  the  quality  of  prepotency,  or  the  tendency 
to  push  aside  or  overrule  other  attriliutes. 

7.  Attributes  which  are  similar  in  Ixjth  parents  tend  to  become  pre- 
potent, giving  rise  to  convergent  or  cumulative  heredity. 

8.  Attributes  may  be  transmitted  in  latent  form  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  to  reappear  in  a  third  or  fourth  or  still  more  remote 
generation — a  phenomenon  termed  "  reversion." 

9.  Attributes  tend  to  appear  in  the  progeny  about  the  same  time  of 
life  at  which  they  became  manifest  in  the  parents. 

'  "  Sanity  and  Insanity." 
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10.  Attributes  of  the  father  tend  to  be  inherited  by  the  sons  and  of 
the  raotiier  by  the  daugiiters. 

A  study  of  the  above  laws  will  explain  many  of  the  puzzling 
features  of  psychopathic  heredity, — why,  lor  instance  often  onlv  a  few  of 
the  children  of  a  neurotic  parent  suffer  from  neuroses  or  psychoses,  and 
why  psychoneuroses  may  develop  in  the  progeny  of  healthy  parents 
(latency).  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  tiiat  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
degree  of  hereilitary  taint  originated  by  tiie  several  heritable  etjuiya- 
lents.  Thus,  simple  neurasthenia,  eccentricity  of  character,  and  a  puer- 
peral or  senile  psychosis  are  not  so  serious  a  heritage  as  epilepsy, 
chronic  alcoiiolism,  paranoia,  and  imbecility.  Tiie  taint  in  a  family  is 
greater  the  larger  the  number  of  members  and  l)ranciies  afflicted. 
When  the  degree  of  hereditary  taint  is  mari<ed,  the  psychoses  wiiit'h 
may  develop  tend  to  be  modified  from  the  ordinary  types  of  sucii  ])sy- 
choses,  and  tiiis  deviation  is  termed  hereditary  degenerative  mollifica- 
tion,— or,  in  short,  hereditary  degeneracy, — wiiile  tiie  insanity  evolved  is 
designated  as  a  degenerative  ])sychosis.  Tiie  ])articular  drgcnerative 
psyciioses  are  sucii  forms  as  idiocy,  imbecility,  feeble-miii<lc(hu'ss,  peri- 
odical and  circular  insanity,  liysterical  insanity,  acute  simpk'  paranoia, 
polymorphic  insanity,  etc.  A  polymorpiiic  course  is  particularlv  ciuir- 
acteristic  of  psychic  degeneracy,  so  that  sometimes  a  ])erf('ct  chain  of 
psyciiojiatliic  conditions  and  psychoses  will  be  iiiaiiit'otcd  tiimughout 
tlie  life  of  tiie  degenerate. 

Tiie  polymorpiiism  of  iiereditarv  transmission  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  wiiat  is  Iviiown  as  progressive  hereditary  degeneracy.  For 
example,  drunlvenness  in  one  generatimi  may  lead  to  simple  psychoses 
in  the  next,  to  (^omjilex  degenerative  ]>sycho^es,  epilepsy,  etc.,  in  the 
third  generation,  and  finally,  in  the  fourth,  to  idiocy,  sterility,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  stock. 

It  is  only  lately  that  the  laws  of  heredity,  as  they  relate  to  in- 
sanity, have  begun  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  new  theories 
of  Mendel  and  others.  The  results  of  observations  of  jilants  have 
certainly  revealed  some  remarkable  facts,  but  how  far  these  can  be 
applied  to  the  infinitely  complex  conditions  of  the  human  organism 
and  human  society  remains  to  be  determined  l)y  years  of  most  careful 
investigation. 

The  indications  of  degeneracy  in  an  individual  are  termed  the  stig- 
mata of  deLi-eneration,  or  stigmata  hereditatis.  They  may  be  defined  as 
anatomical  or  functional  deviations  from  the  normal,  which  in  them- 
selves are  usually  of  little  iiii|)ortance  as  regards  the  existence  of  an 
oro-anisni  but  are  eharaeteristie  of  a  marked  or  latent  neuropathic  dis- 
position. Much  study  has  of  late  years  been  devoted  to  these  indices 
by  many  investigators,  jiarticularly  in  their  relation  to  insanity,  idiocy, 
and  criiiiinal  anthropology,  and  it  behooves  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
development  and  care  of  the  human  body  in  any  particular — and  this 
refers  especially  to  men  of  the  medical  and  allied  professions — to 
familiarize  themselves  with  these  signs  of  degeneration,  iu  so  far  as  they 
concern  their  own  s])ccial  provinces  of  work.     These  stigmata  are  vices 
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of  functional  and  organic  evolution.  The  deviations  from  the  normal 
may  be  in  the  way  of  excesses  or  arrest  of  development.  They  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  deficiencies  or  deformities  produced  by  acci- 
dents at  birth  or  by  disease.  I  have  said  that  these  stigmata  are  ana- 
tomical and  functional,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  divide  the  func- 
tional group  into  physiological  and  psychic  classes.  It  is  the  latter 
which  we  are  more  apt  to  observe  in  our  social  relations  with  degenerate 
individuals.  The  jtsycliic  stigmata  are  always  characterized  by  want 
of  Ijalance  or  lack  of  prt>portion  between  certain  undeveloped  or  exces- 
sively developed  faculties  and  otlier  faculties  which  are  normal.  De- 
fect of  moral  sense,  of  attention,  of  memory,  will,  judgment,  or  nnlsal- 
anced  excess  of  musical  or  mathematical  aptitudes  may  l)e  cited  as 
instances  of  psychic  stigmata.  Hence  the  three  following  divisions 
may  be  made  of  all  the  degenerative  indices  :  (1)  Anatomical  stigmata  ; 
(2)  physiological  stigmata ;  (3)  psychic  stigmata. 

Anatomical  Stigmata. 
Cranial  anomalies. 
Facial  asymmetry. 
Deformities  of  the  palate. 
Dental  anomalies. 
Anomalies  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 
Anomalies  of  the  nose. 
Anomalies  of  the  eye  : 

Flecks  on  the  iris  ;  strabismus  ,  chromatic  asymmetry  of  the  iris ; 
narrow  paliiebral  fissures. 

Albinism. 

Congenital  cataracts. 

Microphthalmos. 

Pigmentary  retinitis. 

Muscular  iiLSuffioiency. 
Anomalies  of  the  ear. 
Anomalies  of  the  limbs  : 

Polydactyly. 

Syndactyly. 

Ectrodactyly. 

Symelus. 

Ectromelus. 

Phocomelus. 

Excessive  length  of  the  arms. 
Anomalies  of  the  body  in  general : 

Hernipe. 

iMalformation  of  the  breasts,  thorax. 

Dwai-fishness. 

Giantism. 

Infantilism. 

Feminism. 

Masculinism. 

Spina  bifida. 
Anomalies  of  the  genital  organs. 
Anomalies  of  the  skin. 

Polysarcia. 

Hypertrichosis. 

Absence  of  hair. 

Premature  grayness. 
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Physiological  Stigmata. 

Anomalies  of  motor  function  : 

Retardation  of  learning  to  walk. 

Tics. 

Tremors. 

Epilepsy. 

Nystagmus. 
Anomalies  of  sensory  function  : 

Deaf-mutism. 

Neuralgia. 

Migraine. 

Hyperesthesia. 

Anesthesia. 

Blindness. 

Myopia. 

Hypermetropia. 

Astigmatism. 

Daltonism. 

Hemeralopia. 

Concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field. 
Anomalies  of  speech  : 

Mutism. 

Defective  speech. 

Stammering. 
_  Stuttering. 
Anomalies  of  genito  urinary  function  : 

Sexual  irritability. 

Impotence. 

Sterility. 

Urinary  incontinence. 
Anomalies  of  instinct  or  appetite  : 

Uncontrollable  appetite  (food,  lifiuor,  drugs). 

Merycism. 
Diminished  resistance  against  external  influences  and  diseases. 
Retardation  of  puberty. 

Psychic  Stigm/Vta. 
Insanity. 
Idiocy. 
Imbecility. 
Peeble-mindedness. 
Favor  noctunms. 

Precocity  ;  one-sided  talents  ;  disequilibration. 
Eccentricity. 
Mural  delin(|uency. 
Sexual  perversion. 

Having  made  thi.s  attempt  to  classify  tlie  various  stigmata,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  examine  them  in  .some  detail  : 

Cranial  Anomalies. — Tiie  most  important  features  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  the  liead  are  asymmetry  and  a  variety  of  deformities. 
It  is  neces.sary  to  an  undi'rstanding  of  these  stigmata  to  go  over  briefly 
a  few  facts  of  erani(im<'try  and  eeplialometry. 

A  score  or  mure  of  distinguished  anthropoh)gists  of  the  present  cen- 
tury iiavc!  been  trying  to  discover  racial  distinction  in  human  skulls  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  there  are  not  .so  many  cliaracteristics  of  race  in  the 
cranium  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and,  accordingly,  there  are  still 
wide  ditt'erences  of  opinion  as  regards  a  scientific  craniological  classifi- 
eation.     liaces  iiave  l)een  mingling  so  many  thousands  of  years   that 
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cranial  dissimilarities  are  the  rule  among  them,  even  in  tribes,  and  to 
some  extent  in  families.  These  diversities  of  form  have  been  designated 
as  dolichocephalic,  mesoccphalic,  and  brachycephalic — words  which 
merely  convey  an  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  IcngtJi  to  the  breadth  of 
the  skull  wiien  viewed  from  above.  The  anteroposterior  is  to  the 
biparietal  diameter  as  100  is  to  x,  is  the  formula  for  determining  this 
"  cephalic  index."  All  length-breadth  indices  below  78  are  considered 
dolichocephalic  ;  from  78  to  80,  mcsocephalic  ;  and  above  80,  brachy- 
cephalic. We  may  assume  that  the  physiological  limits  of  this  index 
are  70  to  90.     Tiiis  is  Ijased  upon  thousands  of  measurements  of  skulls 


Fig.  269. 


by  various  investigators.  Any  excess  or  diminution  of  these  figures 
must  hence  be  regarded  as  pathological  (Fig.  '2()^). 

But  while  one  skull  may  be  narrower  or  broader  than  another,  there 
is  compensation  in  other  diameters,  llie  doli('liocc]ihalic  lias  a  greater 
vertical  diameter,  for  instance,  than  the  brachycei)halie  skull. 

Besides  these  characteristics,  something  must  be  said  regarding  the 
physiological  a.synnnetry  of  the  skull.  The  fact  that  the  arms  and  hands 
are  not  .symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  either  in  size  or  func- 
tion ;  that  the  legs  and  feet  are  not  symmetrical  ;  that  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere  is  larger  and  more  complicated  than  the  right,  would  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  anticipate  some  slight  asymmetrv  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
skull,  and  the  facts  of  obsen'ation  support  us  in  the  statement  that  asym- 
metry is  the  rule  and  perfect  symmetry  the  exception.  More  than  a 
thousand  postmortem  examinations,  the  examination  of  several  hundred 
heads,  and  an  inspection  of  some  collections  of  skulls,  such  as  that  of 
Blumenbach,  where  I  have  particularly  noted  this  point,  together  with 
the  testimony  of  otliers,  justify  me  in  this  assumption. 

Asymmetry  sometimes  reaches  extraordinary  proportions, — often  with 
quite  a  normal  state  of  brain  function,  often  with  marked  psychopathic 
changes.  Outside  of  purely  physiological  asymmetry',  we  have  that 
depending  upon  defective  development  and  disease.  One  of  the  first  of 
nature's  constructive  principles  in  fashioning  the  skull  is  the  struggle 
of  its  contents  for  volume.  Hence,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Vir- 
chow,  premature  syno.stosis  of  any  cranial  suture  will  lead  to  compen- 
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satory  deformity.     So,  too,  will  arrest  of  development  in  any  center  of 


Fig.  270. — Cbeiuoct-iih;ilus. 

ossification,  or  a  unilateral  aplasia  or  hyperpla.sia  of  the  skull  bones,  or 
of  the  contents  of  the  skull. 

Aside  from  the  deformities  of  the  head  which  are  cduueuital  in  char- 
acter, the  diseases  which  most  commonly  produce  cephalic  deformation 
in  early  life  arc  rachitis  and  hydrocephalus;  in  later  life,  tumors,  e.xo.s- 
toses,  etc.;  wliile  at  all  jieriods  of  life  the  sha])e  of  the  skidl  is  menaced 
by  injuries,  from  a  forceps  delivery  to  a  fidlinu  brick.  The  followint;- 
arc  some  of  the  commoner  designations  of  well-known  cranial  deformi- 
ties: 

Chemocephalus  is  Hat-headed ness.      In  this  there  is  flatness  at  the 
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top  of  the  head.  The  condition  is  also  called  platicephalus  (Fig. 
270). 

Leptocephalus. — Early  syno>to>is  of  the  frontal  an<l  >phcnoid  pro- 
duces leptocephalus,  or  narrow-headedness  (Fig.  '271). 

Macrocephalus  is  a  large  head,  usually  due  to  hydrocephalus. 

Microcephalus  is  a  small  head,  due  either  to  aplasia  of  the  brain  or 
premature  synostosis  of  the  sutures  (rarely  the  latter). 

Oxycephalus,  or  steeple-shaped  skull,  is  due  to  synostosis  of  the 
parietal  with  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones,  with  compensatory  de- 
velopment in  the  region  of  the  bregma.  Another  name  for  this  isao-o- 
ceplidliis  (Fig.  '272). 

Plagiocephalus,  or  oblique  deformity  of  the  head,  is  due  to  uni- 
lateral  synostosis  of  the  frontal  with  one  of  the  parietal   bones  (Fig. 

27;o. 
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Scaphocephalus  is  probal)ly  caused  either  by  too  early  union  of 
the  sagittal  suture  or  by  the  development  of  both  parietal  bones  from 
one  center.     The  top  of  the  head  is  keel-shaped  (Fig.  274). 


Kig.  272. — Oxycephalus 


I'ig.  273. — riagiocL'pliaUis. 


Trigonocephalus. — Premature  union  of  the  frontal  suture,  resulting 
in  very  narrow  forehead  and  great  widtli  beliind,  giving  rise  to  the  term 
trigonocephalus  (Fig.  275). 

The  two  systems  of  measurement — the  craniometrical  and  the  cepli- 
alometrical — tliffer  but  slightly  from  eacii  otiier,  the  former,  of  course, 
being  the  more  exact,  since  every  portion  of  the  naked  skull  is  attain- 
able. 

I  would   recommend  the  following  series  of  measurements  to  be 


Fig.  274. — Scapliocephalus. 


Fig.  275.— Trigoiioct'plialiis. 


taken — eleven  in  mimber — in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  capacity, 
shape,  and  symmetry  of  any  head  (Figs.  27(5  and  277):  (1)  The  circum- 
ference ;  (2)  the  na.so-occipital  arc  (N  to  T)  ;  (3)  the  nasobregmatic  arc 
liV^to  0)  ;  (4)  the  bregmatolambdoid  arc  (/?  to  A)  ;  (5)  the  binanricular 
arc  ;  (6)  the  anteroposterior  diameter  (-S'  to  0) ;  (7)  the  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter  (length-breadth  index);  (8)  the  binauricular  diameter ; 
(9)  the  two  auriculobregmatic  radii;  (10)  the  facial  length;  (11)  the 
empirical  greatest  lieiglit  (B  to  ,S). 

In   addition    to    acquiring    these    mathematical   data,  cephaloscopic 
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drawings  are  invaluable  as  exhibiting  deformity  clearly  to  the  eye. 
Hence,  the  horizontal  circumference,  naso-occipital  curve,  and  binau- 
ricular  curve  should  be  taken  with  a  strip  of  lead,  (ir,  what  Ls  better, 
with  the  instrument  devised  by  Luys  (on  the  principle  of  the  hatter's 
conformatcurs),  and  the  curves  projected  on  paper. 

Dolichocephalic  heads,  as  a  rule,  have  narrow,  and  bx'achycephalic 
have  broad,  faces.  Something  should  here  be  said  concerning  prog- 
nathism, of  which  there  are  several  forms.  The  best  method  of  deter- 
mining it  is  to  measure  the  angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  nasal 
root  to  the  junction  of  the  inferior  nasal  spine  and  alveolar  process 
(Fig.  277,  iV  to  .r)  with  a  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  nasal  root  to 
Broca's  horizontal.  It  is  found  that  every  normal  skull  exhil)its  this 
subnasal  prognathism,  l)ut  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  degree.  Extra- 
ordinary prognathism,  orthognathism,  and  opisthognathism — meaning 
extreme  projection,  straightness,  or  inclination  backward  of  the  sub- 
nasal  line — are  path(jlogical. 

The  empirical  greatest  height  of  the  head  is  an  approximate  measure- 
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Fig.  277. 


ment  of  the  distance  between  the  basion  and  vertex  of  the  skull  (5 
to  /?,  or  V\  A  line  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the 
lowest  median  ])()iiit  of  the  superior  maxilla,  just  aljove  the  incisors  {T 
to  il/^),  passes  almost  directly  throngii  tlie  basion.  Hence,  in  ccplial- 
ometry,  by  taking  this  diameter  and  the  radii  from  each  extrcauty  to 
the  bregma,  we  liave  a  triangle  {M,  /S,  T)  whose  height  {B,  /S)  is  easily 
ascertained.  The  height  averages  13.3  cm.  in  men,  12.3  in  Momen, 
and  the  phvsiologieal  variation  is  from  11.5  to  15. 

The  onlv  instruments  necessary  for  obtaining  the  data  just  d(scril)ed 
are  a  pair  of  caliiters,  the  tape-line,  and  a  strip  of  sheet-lead  two  feet 
lono-  bv  i  or  f  of  an  inch  wide.  Benedikt's  calipers  (manufactured 
bv  Wolters  in  Vienna),  which  are  here  illustrated,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  their  exactness  (Fig.  278),  as  arc  al-o  those  that  I  have  liad 
made  for  my  own  use  (Fig.  279). 

Excessive  prognathism  is  found  among  criminals,  in  microce[)liali, 

and  in  eases  of  henu-  and  j)araplegia  spastica  infantilis.      Skulls  known 

as    crania    i)rogena\i   have   considerable    |)atliologi<al    significance.      In 

these    lower  teetli   project  beyond  the   upper,  and  the  inferior  maxillary 

45 
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angle  is  obtuse,  due,  probably,  to  aplasia  of  the  upper  or  hyperplasia 
of  the  lower  maxilla. 

The  demonstration  of  the  empirical  greatest  height  is  often  quite 
valuable  as  an  index  of  degenerative  and  neuropathic  types.  The 
following  are  some  general  points  which  shonld  be  considered  in  the 
examination  of  these  cases  : 

A  skull  below  the  normal  type  in  volume  belongs  to  an  abnormal 
individual. 

Undertypical  measurements  of  the  head  should  always  lead  us  to 
entertain  tlie  suspicion  of  defective  cerebration. 

Abnormal  smallness  of  any  part  of  the  slcuU  permits  the  conclusion 
that  the  part  of  the  brain  in  its  neighborhood  is  imperfectly  developed. 

Excessive  development  of  the  head  has  a  double  signification.     It  is 
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Fig.  278.— Benedikt's 
calipers. 


Fig.  279. — Author's  calipers. 


always  pathological,  but  may  mean  abnormality  of  brain  or  successful 
compensation.  Wormian  bones  are  also  doubly  significant.  They 
either  represent  a  pathological  process  or  a  successful  eifort  of  nature 
in  repair. 

Hemiplegia  spastica  infantilis,  epilepsy,  and  intellectual  or  ethic 
weal'cness  often  exhibit  unilateral  aplasia  of  tlie  skull. 

The  skull  is  representative  of  the  brain  only  during  the  years  of  its 
develo])ment,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  psychopathic  deteriora- 
tion often  has  its  inception  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  process, 
when  no  impression  can  be  made  upon  its  bony  walls. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  of  the  measurements  recommended,  showing 
the  averages  in  adults,  male  and  female,  together  with  the  physiological 
variation,  excesses  above  or  below  which  are  significant  of  morbidity. 
It  is  based  upon  the  examination  of  some  hundreds  of  skulls  and 
heads,  and  upon  statistics  given  by  various  authorities  who  have  made 
especial  study  of  this  department  of  anthropometry.  Hence  it  may 
be  depended  upon  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  the  head  in 
most  of  the  Caucasian  races.     The  table  is  as  follows  : 
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Average  in 

Adult  in 

Centimeters. 

PlIYSIOLOG- 
ICAI, 

Variation. 

1 

1 

"a 

1 

1.  Circumference, 

52 

50 

48.5-57.4 

Joughly  approximated,  the 
volume  is  to  the  circum- 

2. Volume,         

1500 

1300 

1201-1751 

ference  as  1350  c.c.   is  to 
50  cm. 

3    Naso-occipital  arc,        .    .    . 

32 

31 

28-38 

In  figure,  JV'to  T. 

4.  Naaobregmatio  arc,          .    . 

12.5 

12 

10.9-14.9 

N  to  /3. 

5.  Bregruatolambdoid  arc, 

12.5 

11.9 

9.1-14.4 

i3toA. 

6.  Binauricular  arc. 

32 

31 

28.4-35 

7.  Anteroposterior  diameter, 

17.7 

17.2 

16.5-19 

.S'  to  0. 

8.  Greatest  transverse  diameter 

14.6 

14 

13-16.5 

The  formula  for  the  length- 
breadth  index  is  : 

Length  :  Micadth  : :  100  :  x. 

An  iiiilfx  below  78  is  doli- 
chocephalic ;  78  to  80, 
mesocephalic  ;  above  80, 
braehy<'ephalic. 

9.  Length-ljreadth  index. 

82.2 

83.8 

76.1-87 

10.  Ijinauricular  diameter,   .    . 

12.4 

11.9 

10.9-13.9 

B           The   height 
A           B  X  «r  the 
/  i  \         triangle    E, 
/    [    \      fi.  A'lbrmed 
p/       ''       \  pbv  the  auri- 
A'            culnbregma- 
tic  radii  and  the  binauri- 
cular  diameter,  averages 
11.17    with     a    variation 
from  lOto  12  6.5. 

11.   Auriculoljii'niiiatic  radii, 

12.  Facial  length,   ..... 

12.37 

— 

10.5-14.4 

From  root   of  nose,  N,  to 
lowest  part  of  chin. 

13.  Empirical  greatest  height, 

13.3 

12.3 

11.5-15 

The      empirical     greatest 
height,  B,  3.  is  obtained 
by  measuring  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  Jlf,/3,r. 

These  measurements  are  those  of  the  adult  human  skull.  As  the  hair  and  scalp 
superadd  about  3  cm.,  about  6  percent,  should  be  deducted  in  the  he.-id  measurements 
Nos.  1,  3,  and  6  to  obtain  tho.se  of  the  skull.  In  taking  the  diameters  Nos.  7  and  8, 
deduct  1  cm.  (the  scalp  averaging  5  mm.  in  thickness),  and  from  the  shorter  radii,  such 
as  Nos.  10  and  11,  subtract  but  7  mm. 


Facial  Asymmetry. — Inequality  of  the  two  t-ides  of  the  face — 
when  ooii<i;enital  and  not  (hie  to  some  such  disease  as  hemiatrophy — is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  stigma  of  dei;:encration.  In  the  same  category 
may  be  grouped  various  irregularities,  and  such  conditions  as  excessive 
prognathism  or  retrognathism.     Great  prominence  or  unequal  proini- 
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nence  of  the  malar  bones  is  to  be  observed,  and  also  asymmetry  of  tlie 
orbits  (Fig.  280). 

Deformities  of  the  Palate. — In  eonneetion  with  the  soft  palate, 
bifurcation  of  the  uvula  may  be  mentioned.  As  regards  the  hard 
palate,  I  have  dwelt  upon  its  deformities  at  some  length  in  an  article  in 
the  "International  Dental  Journal"  (December,  1895),  and  the  facts 
there  brought  forward  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows  : 

While  the  palate  occupies  Init  a  small  place  in  this  great  category  of 
hereditary  stigmata  of  all  kinds,  it  is  one  of  tlic  anatomical  group,  and 
this  group  is  for  many  reasons  the  one  of  greatest  importance.     In  this 


Fig.  280. — Male  cpileiitic,  aged  forty  years,  with  glabrous  face  an  J  chin  aud  facial  asyiuuietry. 


group,  too,   it  occupies  a  distinctive   place  as  l)eing   ani(jug   the   most 
striking,  frequent,  and  significant  of  tiie  anomalies. 

The  arch  of  the  hard  ]ialatc  jirescnts  considerable  variation  within 
strictly  normal  anatomical  limits.  A  large,  wide,  moderately  iiigh 
vault  is  wiiat  may  be  called  a  normal  standard.  It  means  the  highest 
evolution,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  mouth-cavity  increases  in 
capacity  as  we  ascend  the  vertebrate  series.  Deviations  from  that 
standard  are  not  at  all  infrecjuent,  and  yet  such  deviations  may  be  nor- 
mal. Tims,  the  ])alate  may  l)e  low  and  Ijroad,  or  it  may  be  high  and 
narrow  ;  it  may  he  short  or  long  in  its  auteroi>osterior  diameter  ;  it 
may  be  ridged  unduly  along  the  palatine  sutures,  or  it  may  present 
marked  rugosities  on  its  surface,  especially  in  the  anterior  region  ;  yet 
these  variations  are  normal.      Probably  we  may  lixjk  upon  these  pecu- 
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liaritles  as  a  species  of  compensatory  development.  Just  as  in  a  study 
of  heads  we  find  some  very  long  and  low,  and  others  short  and  round 
and  high,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  shortness  in  one  dimension  is 
compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  another,  so  we  may 
regard  variation  in  palatine  diameters. 

The  pathological  palate  has  not  been  studied  as  much  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  Save  occasional  and  casual  references  to  the  "  Gothic  "  jialate 
in  literature,  and  one  or  two  papers  upon  the  "  torus  palatinus,"  very 
little  has  been  written  upon  the  subject.  In  ray  pajier,  previously  referred 
to,  I  have  attempted  to  classify  such  pathological  palates  as  could  lie  justly 
looked  upon  as  indicative  of  degeneracy.  The  word  Gotliic  having  been 
80  long  in  use,  and  the  hard  palate  being  much  like  an  arch  or  roof/  I 
have  followed  arciiitectural  nomenclature  in  the  classification  offered. 

PATHOLOGieAL  PaLATES  : 

1.  Palate  with  Gothic  arch  (FIl'.  ilSl). 

•1.  Palate  with  horseshoe  arcli  (Fifr.  282). 

?,.  The  dome-shaped  ))alate  (Fijr.  283). 

4.  The  flat-roofed  palate  (Fisr.  2H4). 

5.  The  hip-roofed  imlate  (FIl'.  28.5). 

6.  The  asymmetrical  palate  (Fii:.  286). 

7.  The  torus  palatinus  (Fig.  287). 

The  seven  varieties  named  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  types  merely. 
Each  type  will  be  found  to  jiresent  variations  and  combinations  with 
otluT  forms.  Thus,  the  Gothic  arch  may  have  a  low  or  high  jiitch  and 
be  short  or  long.  The  horseslioe  arch  (a  familiar  one  in  Moorish  anlii- 
tecture)  is  always  easily  distinguished,  but,  owing  to  its  conformation, 
a  cast  can  not  well  l)c  taken  of  it  to  show  it  in  a  perfect  outline.  The 
doine-sliaped  palate  may  be  high  or  low,  may  be  combined  with  asym- 
metry or  torus.  The  jiresence  of  a  torus  in  the  (iothic  variety  is  apt  to 
destroy  the  purely  Gothic  form,  and  may  cause  it  to  re.'^emble  tiic  flat- 
roofed  palate,  itnder  the  heading  of  flat-roofed  jwlate  I  should  include 
all  such  palates  as  are  nearly  horizontal  in  outline,  as  well  as  those  with 
inclined-roof  sides  but  flattened  gable.  In  the  hip-roofed  ])alate  we 
have  the  sloping  sides  as  usual,  but  also  a  marked  jtitcli  of  the  |)alate 
roof  in  front  and  behind  ;  occasionally  one  may  meet  with  a  palate  of 
this  kind  with  so  remarkable  a  pitch  from  before  backward  that  it  is 
almost  like  a  Gothic  roof  turned  about  so  that  the  gal)le  runs  trans- 
versely. 

Asymmetry  in  the  jialate  is  commonly  observed  in  many  of  the 
previously  described  forms,  but  occasionally  i-^  the  only  noteworthy 
peculiarity.  It  is  usual  to  find  asymmetry  of  the  face  and  skull  in 
cases  with  an  asvmmetrieal  ]>alate.  The  torus  ]»alatinns  ( Latin  ^o/'».s, 
swellin"')  was  first  mentioned  by  Chas^aignac  as  a  mediopalatine  exos- 
tosis. It  is  a  projecting  ridge  or  swelling  along  the  palatine  suture, 
sometimes  in  its  whole  length,  sometimes  in  only  a  portion  of  its  course. 
It  is  alwavs  congenital.      It  varies  considerably  in  its  shape  and  size,  so 

'  "There  is  some  confusion  in  literature  of  the  roof  of  flie  month,  or  hard  palate^ 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  with  the  (lent;\l  arch,  which  is  quite   another  thing." 
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that  as  many  as  five  or  six  difterent  species  of  torus  are  recognized.  It 
may  be  wedge-shaped,  narrow,  broad,  very  prominent,  or  irregular.  I 
have  said  uutliiug  about  cleft-palate,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  it  may  be 


Fig.  281.— Palate  with  Gotbic  arch. 


Fig. 


-Palate  with  horseshoe  arch. 


classed  among  the  well-marked  stigmata  of  degeneration.  I  have 
found  but  two  or  three  cleft-palates  among  the  450  idiots  and  imbeciles 
on  Randall's  Island,  while  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  with  which  I 
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have  come  in  contact  in  my  professional  life  were  very  far  from  degen- 
erates. However,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  great  need  of  a  taitiiful 
study  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  cleft-palate   in  relation  to  the  ques- 


Fig.  283. — The  dome-shaped  palate. 


Fig.  284.— The  flat-roofed  palate. 


tion  of  degenei-acy.     Tlie  deformed   ]ialate  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
chief  anatomical  ,*tigmata  of  degeneration. 

It  is  true  that,  from  this  single   indication,  it  would    not  be  strictly 
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scientific  to  adjudge  an  individual  a  degenerate.  Occasionally,  perhaps, 
a  case  presents  itself  where  this  anatomical  stigma  alone  would  suffice 
to  insure  a  diagnosis  of  this  nature  ;  but  usually  other  stigmata  coexist, 
such  as  cranial  anomalies,  deformities  of  the  ear,  and   the   like.     The 


Fig.  28a.— The  hip-roofed  palate. 


Fig. 


-The  asymmetrical  palate. 


frequency  of  the  patliological  palate  among  marked  degenerates,  such  as 
the  insane,  idiots,  and  epileptics,  has  been  testified  to  by  many  investi- 
gators. Thus,  Talbot  reported  4.3  per  cent,  of  abnormal  palates  in 
1605  inmates  in  institutions  for  the  fee))le-minded.  Ireland  makes 
it  nearer  .50  per  cent.     Charon,  a  later  writer  than  those,  found  abnor- 
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mal  palates  in  10  per  cent,  of  apparently  normal  persons,  in  82  per 
cent,  of  idiots  and  feeble-minded,  in  76  per  cent,  of  epileptics,  in  80  per 
cent,  of  cases  of  insanity  in  general,  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  hysterical 
insane,  and  in  35  per  cent,  of  cases  of  general  pai-alysis.  Xiicke  has 
studied  particularly  the  torus  palatiniis  in  1449  individuals,  normal  and 
psychopathic ;  he  found  it  present  in  23.9  per  cent,  of  psvchopathic 
women  (insane,  epileptic,  idiot,  and  criminal),  32.9  per  cent,  of  epilep- 
tic women,  34.4  per  cent,  of  criminal  women,  22.7  per  cent,  of  normal 
women.  The  percentages  were  smaller  in  men  than  in  women.  A 
narrow  torus  is  more  common  than  a  broad  one. 

Stieda  examined  1500  skulls  for  the  torus  from  an  anthropological 
point  of  view.  The  skulls  were  of  Prussians,  Armenians,  Africans, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  and  Asiatics.  He  decided  that  it  has  no  anthro- 
pological significance  ;  gives  no  racial  distinction,      ^\'hile  the  torus   is 


Fig.  287. — Torus  palatiniis  (broad,  wide  torus). 


undoubtedly  of  value  as  an  index  of  degeneration,  jiarticularly  where  it 
is  well  marked,  it  probably  has  less  im])(>rtance  in  this  respect  than 
some  of  the  other  forms  of  patholngictd  palatt'. 

Dental  Anomalies. — Among  auunuilies  of  the  teeth  are  maero- 
dontism,  mieroddntisin,  pnijectiiig  tcitii,  ])adly  jilaecd  or  misplaced 
teeth,  double  row  of  ti'ctli,  or  teeth  wliich  ai'e  striatctl  transversely  or 
lougitudinallv.  Caries  of  the  teeth  and  Hutehiiison's  teeth  arc  due  to 
neglect  or  disease.  The  latter,  however,  may  often  be  considered  as  a 
stigma  of  degeiu'ratimi.  Tlieu  tiiere  is  a  retardatimi  of  the  first  and 
second  dentitinii. 

Anomalies  of  the  Tongue  and  Lips. — A  very  large  tongue 
(ma<'rii^h)ssus)  is  not  intVeciueiitly  dliserved  among  the  lowest  classes  of 
dciienerates,  as  in  idioty.  Sometimes  there  is  mieroglossus,  asymmetry 
of  the  two  halves,  or  bitidity  of  the  jioint.  Htirelip  is  somewhat  more 
common    thtm    cleft-iKilate,  but,  like  the   latter,  its  exact  standing  as  a 
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degenerative  stigma  is  not  fully  determined.  Undue  swelling  or 
puffiness  of  the  lijis  is  noteworthy. 

Anomalies  of  the  Nose. — Marked  deviation  of  the  nose  to  one 
side  or  the  other  should  be  noted.  Taken  alone  it  may  possess  little 
significance,  but  in  conjunction  with  other  stigmata  it  is  of  value.  The 
nose  may  be  absent,  or  present  defect  of  osseous  development  (^nasus 
acliincu-i)  or  atresia  of  the  nasal  fossa?. 

Anomalies  of  the  Eye. — The  pathological  conditions  of  the  eve 
have  been  jilaced  in  two  groups  in  the  foregoing  classitieation,  since  some 
are  anatomical  and  some  physiological.  To  enumerate  them  altogether, 
they  are  as  follows  : 

Anatomical.  Physiological. 

Flecks  on  the  iris.  Blindness. 

Strabismus.  Myojiia. 

Chromatic  asymmetry  of  the  iris.  Hypenuetropia. 

Narrow  palpebral  fissures.  Astigmatism. 

Albinism.  Daltonism. 

Congenital  cataracts.  Hemeralopia. 

Pigmentary  retinitis.  Concentric  limitation  of  the  visual  field. 

Microphthalmos.  Nystagmus. 

Muscular  insufficiency. 

It  i^  true  that  any  one  or  two  or  more  of  these  conditions  present  do 
not  certainly  indicate  degeneracy,  but  they  are  significant  in  connection 
with  other  abnormal  states,  and  all  of  them  are  more  frequently 
observed  in  degenerate  individuals,  especially  the  lower  orders,  than  in 
normal  persons.  In  idiots,  convergent  strabismus,  due  to  defect  of 
refraction  and  in  cfinjunction  with  liypernietroj)ia,  is  very  common. 
]\Iuscidar  insufficiency  and  nystagmus  (lateral  or  rotatory)  are  also  often 
met  with  in  this  class  of  cases.  In  paralytic  and  other  idiots  and  ind)e- 
ciles  homonynious  hemianojisia  is  sometimes  met  with. 

Anomalies  of  the  Ear. — Deformities  of  the  ear  have  been  de- 
servedly well  studied,  for  as  stigmata  of  degeneration  the}'  take  high 
rank,  like  anomalies  of  the  hard  palate,  in  the  anatomical  group. 
Morel,  Stahl,  Wildermuth,  Binder,  and,  more  rec(>ntly,  Schwalbe,  have 
given  us  especially  good  studies  of  these  conditions.  From  their 
writings  and  my  own  studies,  the  following  classification  (following 
Binder)  into  twenty-two  varieties  may  be  made  : 

I.  Abnormally  implanted  ears;  they  project  too  far  or  lie  too 
closely,  are  placed  too  high  or  too  low,  too  far  fi)rward  or  too  far 
backward  on  the  head. 

II.  Excessively  large  ears:  (1)  absolutely  too  large;  (2)  rela- 
tively too  large  in  small  or  microcephalic  individuals. 

III.  Ears  which  are  too  small. 

IV.  Too  marked  conchoidal  sha])e  of  the  ear.  The  details  of  the 
ear  (anthelix  and  crura,  etc.)  are  but  slightly  marked,  while  the  helix 
outlines  the  ear  like  the  rim  of  a  funnel. 

V.  Ears  which  have  a  general  ugly  shape.  The  breadth  of  the 
upper  part  may  exceed  that  of  the  lower,  and  vice  versa ;  excessive 
length  ;  ears  without  lobules  ;  unusually  short  ears. 
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VI.     Ear  not  uniform  in  width ;  usually  a  long   ear  with   one 
or  more  constrictions  in  its  breadth. 

VII.  The  Blainville  ear ;  asymmetry  of  various  kinds  of  the 
two  ears.  In  most  cases  the  asymmetry  is  due  to  an  anomaly  of  the 
left  ear. 


Fossa  ovalis 

Fossa  cymbse      \'|iji||-  tf 
Fossa  concha 


Fossa  scaphoidea 


Incisura  intertragica 


Fig.  288. — Normal  ear. 

VIII.  The  ear  without  lobule  ;  tiicrc  are  usually  othrr  deformities 
of  this  ear  besides  the  ab.sence  of  lobule,  such  as  too  large  a  concha, 
prominence  of  the  anthelix,  etc. 

IX.     The  ear  with  adherent  lobule;  the  Idliulc  is  enlarged,  ad- 
herent, and  inclines  downward  toward  tlic  <lieek. 


Fig.  289.— Blainville  ear  :  also  excessiye  length 
of  ears. 


Fig.  290.— Morel  ears. 


X.     The  Staid  car.  No.  1.^     A  series  of  anomalies  of  the  helix. 
Tiie  helix  is  broad,  like    a   l)and,  and    coalesces  witii    the    cartilages 


'  See  "  Zeitscliril't  fur  Psych.,"  vol.  xvi. 
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of  the  crura  furcata.  The  fossa  ovahs  and  fossa  scaplioidea  are 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  lower  half  of  the  helix  is  obliterated.  There 
are  occasionally  slight  variations  from  this  type. 

XL  The  Darwin  ear  ;  helix  interrupted  where  its  transverse 
portion  passes  into  the  descending,  and  at  this  point  is  a  projection  of 
the  rim  above  and  outward,  like  the  pointed  ear  of  lower  animals. 

XII.  The  Wildermuth  ear.  i  The  anthelix  projects  so  far  as 
to  form  tlie  most  prominent  part  of  the  auricle. 

XIII.  The  ear  without  anthelix  or  crura  furcata. 

XIV.  The  Stahl  ear.  No.  2.  Multiplication  of  the  divisions  of 
the  crura  furcata,  so  that  there  are  three  instead  of  two  crura. 

XV.  AVildermuth's  Aztec  ear.  Ijobule  Avanting  ;  the  whole 
ear  seems  pushed  forward  and  downward  ;  the  crus  snperius  of  the 
anthelix  coalesces  with  the  helix,  wliile  its  crus  anterius  is  scarcely 
perceptible. 

XVI.  The  Stahl  ear,  No.  3.  Only  the  crus  anterius  of  the  crura 
furcata  is  present,  while  the  auricle  seems  divided  into  two  halves  by  a 
ridge  from  the  antitragus. 

XVII.     The  ear  with  douljle  helix. 


Fig.  291  .-stahl  car.  No.  1. 


Fig.  292. — Darwin  ear. 


XVIII.     The  ear  with  too  large  or  too  small  a  concha. 

XIX.  The  ear  with  continuous  fossa  scaplioidea.  The  fossa 
passes  down  into  the  lobe. 

XX.  The  Morel  ear.  A  form  marked  by  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  helix,  anthelix,  fossa  scaplioidea,  and  crura  furcata,  so  that 
the  folds  of  the  ear  seem  obliterated,  and  the  ear  is  smooth,  larger  than 
usual,  often  prominent,  and  with  thin  edge. 

XXI.  Ears  misshapen  by  abnormal  cartilage  development. 
Here  belong  all  irregular  cartilaginous  growths  and  thickenings  except 
those  caused  by  hematoma  of  the  ear. 

XXII.  Various  peculiarities,  difficult  to  classify,  are  included 
here,  such  as  abnormalities  of  the  semilunar  incisure  of  the  tragus  and  of 
the  meatus,  coloboma  of  the  lobule,  hairiness  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  auricle,  accessory  ears,  clefts,  etc. 


1  "Wurt.  Corresp.-Blatt,"  1886,  No.  40. 
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The  most  important  malformations  of  the  car — those  tliat  niav  be 
regarded  as  lielonging  to  the  stigmata  of  degeneration,  and  those," too, 
■which  are  striking  and  plain  to  the  eye — are  to  be  summarized  as 
follows  : 

The  deep  position  of  the  cius  anterius. 

Marked  prominence  of  the  anthelix. 

Excessive  broadening  of  the  ear. 

Stunted  development  of  or  absence  of  the  lielix. 

Trifurcation  of  the  anthelix. 

Widening  of  the  fo.s.sa  scaphoidea. 

Absence  of  the  crus  superius. 

Complete  absence  of  lobule. 

Asymmetry  of  the  two  ears. 

Excessive  enlargement  or  diminuti<jn  of  the  concha. 

Excessive  conchoidal  .structure  of  the  ear. 

Reference  is  occasionally  made  in  literature  to  the  Cagot  ear.  Tiie 
■Cagot  is  a  species  of  cretin  in  the  French  and  Spanisii  Pyrenees,  in 
which  one  of  the  chief  physical  deformities  is  absence  of  the  lobule  of 
the  car. 

Binder  states  that  the  adlicrcnt  lobide  exists  in  alnio.-t  unc-tiiird  of 
normal  persons,  and  in  tiic  |)liiit(igrapl]s  of  several  huiulred  distinguisiied 
persons  15  per  cent,  had  abnormal  lobules.     At  tiic  same  time  more 


Yv^  '^Vi:^. — Excessive  lenpth  of  ears;  facial  asyiniiietrv. 


than  twice  as  many  adherent  loltules  are  found  in  degenerates  as  in 
normal  individuals. 

Now,  with  regard  to  statistics  of  malformed  ears  in  degenerate  in- 
dividuals, \A'ildcrniutii  noted  this  condition  in  41  per  cent,  of  142  idiots. 
Binder  found  (i4  per  cent,  of  dt'gencrate  ears  in  354  insane  persons. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Binder  was  more  careful  in  his  ex- 
aminations, and  by  long  practice  had  acquired  more  expert  knowledge 
than  Wildermuth.  Fninkel  ob.'^erved  degenerate  ears  in  2!)  cases  out 
<of  '.VI  witii  cranium  proganaMun. 

Knecht  found  20  per  cent,  of  degenerate  cars  among  1274  criminals, 
27  per  cent,  among  4H  epileptics,  and  32  per  cent,  among  84  insane. 
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Binder  noted  degenerate  ears  iu  33  persons  outside  of  institutions, 
supposed  to  be  normal  individuals.  Inquiring  closely  into  their  his- 
tories, he  discovered  that  7  of  them  had  insane  parents,  brethren,  or 
children;  in  19  there  were  decided  psychic  abnormalities,  and   only  7 
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Fig.  294 — Broad,  band-like  helix  ;  no  ant- 
helix;  no  lobule;  excessive  size  of  fossa  cym- 
bae. 


Fi^.  2y.i. — Excessive  ieiipth  of  ear  ;  fusion 
and  tlistortion  of  helix,  aiithelix,  autitragiis,  and 
lobule. 


Fie.  296.— Triplication  "f  nuiu  furoala;  nial- 
formed  helix  and  aiitilragiis  ;  ahsent  lohule. 


Fig.  297.— Fissure  in   anihclix;   slight  Darwin 
tubercle;  slight  autitragus. 


Fiff.  298. — No  cms  superius  ; 
no  anthelix;  small  fossa  con- 
chje  ;  few  details  of  ear. 


Fig.  299.-1^0  lobule;  no 
fossa  concbte ;  shallow  fossa 
scaphoidea ;  fusion  of  helix, 
anthelix,  and  antitragus  ;  a  type 
of  Stahl  ear,  No.  3. 


Fig.  rfOO.— Prominent  anthe- 
lix ;  nialdeveloped  helix ;  ab- 
sence of  lobule;  diminution  of 
the  concha;  Wildermuth  ear, 
No.  1. 


■were  apparently  normal  persons.  As  regards  heredity,  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  children  to  inlierit  ears  with  the  identical  characteristics  of 
those  of  one  or  the  other  parent,  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  ears  of  the  children  to  be  quite  different. 
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Anomalies  of  the  Limbs. — Paralysis,  atrophy,  retarded  growth, 
club-foot,  and  athetosis  are  conditions  due  to  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
are  observed  in  many  cases  of  paralytic  idiocy.  These  are  not  properly 
stigmata  of  degeneration,  although  they  may  be  such  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, as,  for  instance,  when  club-foot  or  club-hand  has  a  terato- 
logical  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  anomalies  having  a 
hereditary  character,  which  are  essentially  degenerative  indices.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  congenital  luxations,  supernuraerary  fingers  or 
toes  (Polydactyly),  fusion  of  fingers  or  toes  (syndactyly  or  aschistodactyly), 
excessive  length  of  the  arms  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body  and 
the  lower  limbs,  missing  fingers  or  t(ies  (ectrodactyly),  missing  limb 
(ectromelus),  fusion  of  the  extremities  (symelus  or  synime]n>),  or 
sence  of  parts  of  limbs  so  that  they 
are  excessively  short  (phocomelus). 
There  may  also  be  anomalous  brevity 
of  some  digits  as  compared  with  the 
relative  proportions  of  normal  digits. 
Excessive  volume  of  limbs  (megal- 
omelus)  or  digits  (mcgalodactyly)  or 
excessive  gracility  of  liml)s  (oligo- 
melus)  or  of  digits  (oligodactyly)  also 
deserve  mention. 

Anomalies  of  the  Body  in 
General. — Ltx-al  malformations  are 
naturallv  of  more  importan<'e  than 
general  anomalies  of  the  whole  form, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  rela- 
tive ])roportions  of  the  entire  figure 
from  an  anthropometrical  point  of 
view,  and  to  compare  the  results  with 
normal  standards.  Plxeessive  dini- 
inutiveness  of  figure,  as  well  as  ex- 
cessive or  giant  growth,  are  indications 
of  degeneracy.  So,  too,  are  infantile 
characteristics  in  an  adult,  feminine 
peculiarities  in   males,  and  masculine 

traits  in  females.  In  this  regard,  observations  of  the  relative  ]iro- 
portions  of  the  shoulders  and  pelvis  are  particularly  useful.  The 
occult  form  of  spina  bifida  with  local  hypertrichosis  is  met  with. 
Deviation  of  the  vertebral  column  among  neuropaths  is  mentioned  by 
Fere.  They  may  be  lordoses,  scolioses,  or  ky[)hoses  in  various  degrees. 
The  coccyx  may  present  peculiarities,  such  as  simulation  of  a  tail. 
Thoracic  asvmmetrv  or  other  deformity  is  observed  at  times.  Absence 
of  iK'ctoral  inuscles,  or  of  nuiscles  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  has 
significance.  Hernia^  are  evidence  sometimes  of  arrest  of  development 
of  some  part  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Excessive  development  of  mam- 
marv  glan<ls  in  males,  or  their  absence  or  reduplication  (polymastia)  in 
either  >ex,  constitutes  an  evidence  of  degeneracy. 

Anomalies  of  the  Genital  Organs. — Among  the  genital  anomalies 


Fip.  ;>i)l. — Phocomelus  right  arm  in  epi- 
leptic girl;  riglit  hutin'rus  ^everaI  inches 
shorter  than  left  ;  arms  otherwise  perfect. 
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in  males  are  crvptorchismiis  ;  unilateral  or  bilateral  microrchidia ; 
spurious  hermaphroditism  ;  iusutficieiit  development  of  the  entire  genital 
apparatus  ;  hyjiospadias  ;  epispadias  ;  defect,  torsion,  or  great  volume  of 
tlie  prepuce  ;  median  fissure  of  tiie  scrotum  ;  imjierforate  meatus. 

In  females  the  labia  mav  be  abnormallv  larg-e,  simulating'  a  sci'otum  ; 
sometimes  very  small.  The  clitoris  may  be  exceedingly  large.  The 
labia  minora  may  be  hypertrophied.  Sometimes  there  are  intermediate 
folds  between  the  labia  minora  and  labia  majora.  The  labia  minora 
may  be  pigmented,  particularly  in  brunets  and  wiien  they  are  hyper- 
trophic. Tiiere  may  be  imperforate  vulva,  or  atresia  of  the  vagina,  or 
double  vagina  ;  uterus  bicornis  is  sometimes  met  with. 

Anomalies  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  should  always  be  sought 
for,  for,  tliough  most  frequent  among  idiots,  imbeciles,  ejiilepties,  and 
the  like,  tiiey  are  by  no  means  rare  in  other  classes  of  degenerates  and 
in  degenerate  families.     In  males,  defect  of  the  testicles  often  coincides 

with  general  excess  of  growth  in 
tiie  wiiole  l)ody  or  in  the  lower 
extremities,  such  as  is  often  pro- 
duced by  castration  in  man  and 
lower  aninuds. 

Anomalies  of  the  Skin. — 
Among  tiie  anomalies  of  the  skin 
are  t()  be  mentioned  adipose 
tiiickening  ;  polysarcia ;  ]>reco- 
cious  and  often  abnormal  devel- 
o]iment  of  tlie  hairy  system  ;  hair 
along  the  spinal  column  ;  rudi- 
mentary tail  ;  ])rcmature  gray- 
ness ;  a  glabrous  ciiin  in  grown 
men  ;  ]3ersistent  lanuginous  char- 
acter of  the  hair  ;  excessive  growth 
of  iiair  on  the  chin  and  breast  in 
women  ;  complete  or  partial  dis- 
coloration of  the  hair  (albinism,  vitiligo)  ;  local  or  general  hypertri- 
chosis ;  partial  or  com])lete  absence  or  fetal  state  of  the  nails  ;  melanism 
of  the  skin  ;  pigmentary  or  vascular  nevi  ;  molluscum  ;  ichthyosis  ; 
vitiligo  ;  alliinism  ;  pigmented  spots. 

Anomalies  of  Motor  Function. — Delay  in  accpiiring  a  knowledge 
of  tlic  proper  use  of  nuiscles  for  walking,  eating,  and  the  like  may 
often  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  degeneracy.  Where  ordinary  etio- 
logical factors  may  be  excluded,  tremors,  tics,  epile]isy,  and  nystagmus 
may  have  a  similar  value.  Even  when  not  congenital,  thev  often  indi- 
cate hereditary  instabilitv  of  the  nervous  svstem. 

Anomalies  of  Sensory  Function. — The  numerous  anomalies  of 
function  in  connection  with  the  eye  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Congenital  deafness  has  also  its  significance.  So,  too,  have  liereditary 
forms  of  migraine  and  neuralgia.  Certain  defects  or  excesses  in  general 
cutaneous  sensibility  have  been  noted  as  frequent  among  degenerates. 
Thus    several    excellent   writers   on    this   subject    have    .stated    that   a 


Fig.  302. — n ypertricbosis  in  a  U'mn\e  iinbocile. 
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general  anesthesia  is  not  uncommon,  especially  among  lower  classes 
of  degenerates.      In  some  instances  there  is  hyperesthesia. 

Anomalies  of  Speech. — It  may  be  questionable  as  to  how  far 
stammering  and  stuttering  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  functional  degen- 
erative stigmata,  but  tliey  are  certainly  found  more  often  in  eliildrcn 
with  a  neuropathic  inlieritance  than  in  cliildren  with  good  lieredity. 
Delay  in  tiie  accpiisition  of  language  and  complete  or  partial  defect  of 
speecii  have  more  significance. 

Anomalies  of  Genito-urinary  Function. — Sixual  irritability, 
impott'uce,  sterility,  and  urinar}'  incontinence  must  be  considered  as 
indices  of  n('uro])atliic  disposition.  Retardation  of  puberty  in  both 
sexes,  l)ut  esjiociaiiy  in  the  male  sex,  is  a  noteworthy  indication. 

Anomalies  of  Instinct  or  Appetite. — It  has  been  pointed  out 
that,  among  all  degenerates,  there  is  a  taste  or  appetite  for  certain  foods 
or  drugs  which  tends  to  favor  their  dissolution  (alcohol,  morphin, 
cocain,  and  the  like).  In  many  cases  of  inebriety  tlie  uncontrollable 
appetite  is  to  1)0  looked  upon  as  a  functional  stigma  of  ncuropatliic 
inheritance.  Gluttony,  merycism,  and  the  like  are  usually  similar  indi- 
cations. 

Miscellaneous. — A  dimiuislied  resistance  against  external  influ- 
ences (such  as  .strains  of  various  kind)  and  diseases  is  significant. 
Great  precocity  of  intellectual  development  and  of  certain  aptitudes, 
and  morbid  emotional  conditions,  are  among  suspicious  indications  of  a 
neuro|)Mtliic  basis. 

I'lic  psvcliic  stigmata  of  degeneracy  need  only  the  foregoing  enu- 
meration. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  STRAIN. 

At  the  beginning  of  tliis  c]ia]iter  I  spoke  of  tiie  etiology  of  ins.anity 
as  ])eing  describable  in  two  terms,  lieredity  and  strain — heredity,  which 
renders  the  nervous  organization  unstable,  the  strain,  which  causes  the 
unstable  nervous  centers  to  collapse.  Doubtless  tlicre  are  limits  of  en- 
durance in  anv  organization,  no  matti-r  liow  strouLrly  balanced,  if  the 
strain  be  great  enough,  but  tiie  instances  of  insanity  developing  in  indi- 
viduals witii  ])roperly  balanced  and  adjusted  neiwous  organizations  are 
rare  indeed.  Tlie  strain  which  breaks  the  unstable  nervous  system  is 
physical  or  moral,  often  botli.  Wliat  organism  could  withstand  the 
assaults  upon  its  integrity  of  all  three  of  these  factors — hereility, 
physical  ill-health,  and  cankering  care?  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  the  proportion  of  one  cause  as  compared  with  aiiotlier,  since 
usually  several  are  associated  in  the  same  case  ;  but  I  believe  that 
statistics  will  sn])])ort  me  in  the  statement  that  the  physical  causes  (in 
which  I  include  alcohol,  bodily  diseases  and  dis(jrilers,  accident  and  in- 
jury, old  age,  the  pucrjjcral  state,  the  menopause,  and  the  like)  surpass 
the  moral  causes  (grief,  domestic  trouljle,  business  worry,  overwcjrk, 
rehgious  excitement,  love  affairs,  fright,  nervous  .shock,  etc.)  as  factors 
in  insanitv  bv  about  two  to  one — that  is,  twice  as  many  are  made  in- 
sane by  physical  strain   as  by  mental  strain.     It  now  behooves  us  to 

■if, 
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examine  these  divers  stresses,  and  to  show  how  some  of  them  give  a 
special  color  or  character  to  the  psychosis  developed.  It  is  best  to  pre- 
sent them  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  under  two  or  three 
categories,  the  most  conmion  and  most  important  first,  the  rarest  last. 
The  physical,  physiological,  and  moral  causes,  then,  will  be  considered  in 
the  following  order : 

Physical  : 

1.  Toxic  (autotoxins,  alcohol,  narcotics,  metallic  poisons,  etc.). 

2.  Bodily  diseases  and  disorders  (syphilis,  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of 

the  nervous  system). 

3.  Trauma  to  the  head. 

4.  Nervous  exhaustion. 

Physiological  : 

1.  Puberty. 

2.  Puerperal  state. 

3.  Menopause. 

4.  Senility. 

Moral  : 

1 .  Emotional  strain. 

2.  Imitation. 

Toxic  Influences. — It  is  not  surprising  that  deleterious  agents  in 
the  blood,  wliicli  bathes  every  cell  and  fiber  of  the  nervous  system, 
carrying  thither  the  neces.sary  nutritional  elements  and  removing 
thence  the  waste  products,  should  readily  overstimulate,  retard, 
pervert,  or  destroy  its  high  functions.  Some  of  these  agents  (like 
alcohol)  also  affect  the  nutrition  of  the  central  nervous  system,  by  in- 
ducing disease  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys. 
Some  of  the  poisons  cause  insanity  by  long-continued  chronic  action 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  others  by  acute  intoxication. 

Auto-intoxication. — Accumulation  of  deleterious  agents  in  the 
blood  in  such  quantity  as  to  affect  the  nervous  system — e.  g.,  carbonic 
acid  and  the  poison  of  diabetes  and  of  uremia — has  been  long  known  to 
medical  science ;  but  the  more  mysterious  poisons  produced  by  di.sease 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  by  fermenting  or  putrefying  substances  in 
the  alimentary  tract,  and  by  some  of  the  acute  infectious  fevers,  have 
only  of  late  taken  an  important  place  in  the  etiology  of  the  psychoses. 
We  do  not  yet  know  how  frequently  auto-intoxication  from  absorption 
of  intestinal  poisons  determines  insanity,  but  the  facts  thus  far  collected 
point  to  the  origin  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  from  this  cause. 
These  cases  are  usually  of  depressed  type,  but  sometimes  maniacal. 

Alcohol. — AVhile  the  position  of  autotoxeniia  as  a  factor  in  etiology 
is  not  yet  determined,  we  may  say  of  alcohol  that  it  stands  foremost 
(after  heredity)  as  a  single,  independent  cause  (eighteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  in  males).  Acute  alcoholism  rarely  induces  a  psychosis.  Alcoholic 
insanity  commonly  develops  from  chronic  alcoholism,  from  the  excessive 
use  of  the  poison  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  three  or  four  times 
as  frequent  as  a  factor  in  the  insanity  of  males  as  of  females.  Usually 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  cause  of  an  alcoholic  insanity, 
but,  should  alcoholic  abuse  be  denied,  an  investigation  of  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  viscera  will  often  throw  light  upon  the  subject  (cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  fatty  heart,  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  heavily  furred 
tongue,  chronic  nephritis,  and  arteri(jsclerosis).  Corroborative  evidence 
will  generally  be  afforded,  too,  by  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
(alcoholic  polyneuritis  ;  alcoholic  epilepsy  ;  muscular  paresis  here  and 
there  in  the  hands,  face,  or  tongue ;  filjrillary  tremor  of  the  face  and 
tongue,  fine  or  coarse  tremor  of  the  fingers  and  hands  ;  paresthesias, 
hyperesthesias,  neuralgias  ;  muscae  volitantes,  tinnitus  aurium,  ambly- 
opia, and  visual  hallucinations,  sometimes  pupillary  paralj'sis.) 

The  alcoholic  psychoses  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Pathological  drunkenness. 
Delirium  tremens. 
Acute  hallucinosis. 

Korsakoff's  psychosis  (or  polyneuritic  psychosis). 
Chronic  alcoholism. 
Alcoholic  paranoia. 

Pathologicdl  drunkenness  differs  from  ordinary  drunkenness  by  the 
manifestation  of  sudden  strong  anxious  affects  with  blind  motor  explo- 
sions, or  of  melancholia  .symptoms,  or  of  mania-like  attacks.  The  dura- 
tion is  short,  followed  usually  by  deep  sleep  and  amnesia.  Pathological 
drunkenness  is  the  type  found  among  disequililirates  of  all  kinds,  and 
among  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  hysterics,  neurasthenics  and  the  like, 
who  are  generally  intolerant  of  alcohol.  The  diagnosis  may  be  aided  by 
finding  pupillary  paralysis  and  by  experimental  determination  of  alcohol- 
intolerance. 

Delirium  tremens  is  an  acute  psychosis  in  chronic  alcoholism, 
lasting  an  average  of  four  days,  with  10  to  1.5  p?r  cent,  of  mortality,  char- 
acterized by  complete  sleeplessness,  wide-spread  general  tremor,  disorient- 
ation as  to  time  and  place,  zooscopic  hallucinations,  and  .sometimes  epi- 
leptiform attacks. 

Acute  alcoholic  hallucinosis  is  a  psychosis  lasting  a  few  days  f)r 
weeks,  characterized  by  crowding  hallucinations  of  hearing  and  jjaranoid 
ideas  (delusions  of  reference,  persecution,  aiul  jealousy),  but  without 
disorientation. 

Korsiikoff's  psi/chosis  is  a  syndrome  in  which  are  found  nuiltiijle 
neuritis,  defect  of  recent  memories  (di-sorder  of  retention),  retroactive 
amnesia,  and  confabulation. 

Chronic  nlcoholism  presents  defects  of  intelligence  and  of  old  and 
recent  memory,  together  with  moral  deterioration,  complete  lack  of  in- 
sight, and  occasional  epileptiform  attacks. 

Alcoholic  paranoia  is  obser\'ed  in  some  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism. 
Paranoid  ideas  are  developed,  and  are  more  less  systematized.  The 
most  common  delusion  is  that  of  jealousy  or  infidelity;  the  delusions  of 
poi.soning  are  also  common. 

Morphin. — Morphin  is,  among  the  alkaloids,  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  insanity.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  heedlessness  of  some 
medical  men,  but  the  family  physician  is  responsible  in  almost  every 
case  of  development  of  the  morphin  habit  and  its  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. It  should  be  lookeil  upon  as  a  sin  to  give  a  dose  of  morphin 
for  insomnia  or  for  any  pain  (such  as  neuralgia,  dvsmenorrhea,  rheuma- 
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tism)  wliich  is  other  than  extroinely  severe  and  transient.  The  earliest 
symptom  of  morphinism  is  a  s;eneral  sensation  of  disquiet,  manifested 
l)v  incoherence  of  thought,  dirticuky  of  concentration  of  the  mind, 
marlted  motor  restlessness,  and  insomnia.  The  dose  is  gradually  in- 
creased, and  mav  reach  a  maximum  of  live  or  more  grams. 

The  chief  phvsical  disorders  induced  by  h)ng-continued  use  of 
morphin  or  opium  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Anorexia  and  constipation  (later,  diarrhea  often"). 

2.  Cachectic  anemia. 

3.  Cardiac  weakness  and  intermittence,  and  bradycardia. 

4.  Muscular  weakness  with  tremor. 

5.  Miosis  in  the  early  stages,  mydriasis  later,  with   sluggish  re- 
action of  the  pupils. 

6.  Impotence.     AmeuDrrhea  in  women. 

7.  The  knee-jerks  are  often  absent. 

8.  Diminished  sensibility  to  touch  and  pain,  and  concentric  limi- 
tation of  the  visual  fields. 

9    Headaches  and  localized  shooting  pains,  neuralgias,  and  pares- 
thesias. 

10.  Sensation  of  feeling  cold. 

Tlie  ]isvchic  svm])toms  may  be  summarized  briefly,  thus  : 
1.  Siin|>le  elementary  illusii)ns  and  hallucinations,  muscse  volitantes, 
tinnitus  aurium. 

2.  Loss  of  will  and  esthetic  sense,  irrital)ility  ;  moral  perversion,  as 
in  alcoholic  psychic  degeneration,  but  with  little  failure  of  memory. 

o.  Diminished  attention,  incoherence  of  ideas,  and  easily  flitigued 
intellectual  jxiwers. 

A  well-developed  psychosis  is  usually  the  result  of  abstinence  from 
morphin,  and  not  of  tiie  chronic  misuse  of  it.  It  varies  in  degree  up 
to  a  type  approaching  acute  mania. 

Cocain. — Of  recent  years  there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
cocain  insanity,  and  they  are  doubtless  growing  more  frequent.  While 
with  morphin  it  is  the  aljstinence  that  is  prone  to  induce  a  ])sychosis, 
with  cocain,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  prolonged  use  of  the  drug  that 
develops  the  insanity,  while  abstinence  gives  rise  to  few  noteworthy 
svnq)toms.  The  misuse  of  cocain  leads  to  the  evolution  of  an  acute 
hallucinatory  jiaranoia. 

Hashish  (Cannabis  Indica). — We  never  see  insanity  fnjm  this 
cause  in  America,  liut  in  Egypt  and  India  it  is  extremely  common.  In 
visits  paid  liy  the  writer  to  the  Cairo  Insane  Asylum  in  the  winter  of 
1891— '92,  he  observed  64  cases  of  the  24.S  ])atients  in  the  institution 
in  which  the  insanity  was  due  to  the  inhalation  of  hashi,--li  by  smoking. 
The  symptoms  produced  are  indigestion,  diarrhea,  increased  ap])etite, 
dilatati(jn  of  the  pupils,  drooping  eyelids,  anemia,  general  debility,  and 
delirium.  The  earliest  mental  symptom  is  marked  and  increa.sing 
timidity,  sometimes  amounting  to  folic  dit  (loufr^  or  an  agora]ihobia. 

Atropin  ;  Hyoscyamin  ;  Hyoscin. — These  isomeric  alkaloids  have 
much  the  same  physiological  effects  (mydriasis,  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation, dryness  of  the  throat,  depressed  heart's  action,  dreadful  illusion.s 
and  hallucinations,  etc.),  but  instances  are  not  common  of  their  giving 
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rise  to  psychoses.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  employment  of  one 
of  these  as  a  secret  cure  for  drunkenness  has  been  the  cause  of  serious 
insanity  in  a  consideraljle  number  of  cases  that  have  found  their  way 
from  sanatoriums  tf)  asylums.^ 

Metallic  Poisons. — Lead  and  mercury  at  times  induce  insanity,  the 
former  much  more  frequently  than  the  latter.  The  intoxication  is 
chronic,  but  the  psychosis  developed  may  Ije  either  acute  or  chronic. 
Both  of  these  poisons  produce  similar  psychic  symptoms,  such  as  ver- 
tigo, sleeplessness,  rudimentary  or  marked  hallucinations,  confusion  and 
incoherence,  anxious  depression,  and  often  persecutory  delusions.  In 
severe  cases  there  is  dementia.  In  lead  cases  there  are  usually  to  be 
observed  the  concomitant  jihysical  symptoms,  such  as  anemia,  colic, 
blue  line  on  the  crunis,  tremor,  arthraljxia,  palsies,  and  convulsions.  In 
mercury  cases  we  note  stomatitis,  tremor,  and  gastro-intcstinal  catarrh. 
Hysterical  symptoms  are  not  infrequently  superadded  upon  the  lead 
and  mercury  psychoses. 

Various  Poisons. — There  are  many  other  ]ioisons  which,  in  rare 
instances,  produce  insanity.  Among  these  may  be  ni('nti(uic<l  coal-gas, 
carbonic  oxid,  stramonium,  henbane,  hemlock,  bisulpiiid  of  carlion, 
etc.  The  writer  described  some  years  ago  three  cases  of  bisulphid  of 
carbon  insanity  which  ran  their  course  inider  the  ty])e  of  acute  mania 
going  on  to  recovery,  studied  by  him  at  the  Hudson  Kivcr  State 
Hospital  for  tiie  Insane."  All  three  were  workers  in  a  rubber 
factory. 

Bodily  Diseases  and  Disorders. — ^Syphilis. — Syphilis  is  one  of 
till'  most  important  of  the  physical  causes  of  insanity.  It  acts  ujton 
tlie  brain  indireetlv  through  wide-spread,  severe  disturl)ancc  of  general 
nutrition  and  tbi'oiigh  arteriosclerosis,  and  directly  by  the  production 
of  diffuse  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  central  nervous  system,  or  of 
circumscribed  meningeal  deposits  or  intracerebral  gunnnata.  The  degen- 
eration of  cells  and  hlicrs,  the  gliosis  and  the  arteriosclerosis,  are  jxissibly 
due  to  to.xins  created  bv  speciKc  niiero-oi'gani'<ms,  and  not  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  germs  themselves,  wdiich  may  explain  why  syphilitic 
psychoses  are  ordinarily  late  manifestations  of  syphilis.  (leneral 
i)aralv.sis  and  cerebral  svphilis  are  the  ciiicf  phases  in  which  the  psy- 
chosis is  presented.  It  is  often  ditheult  to  obtain  a  history  of  ^yphi^s 
in  a  patient,  so  that  the  statistics  as  to  the  fre(|uency  of  sy|iliilis  as  a 
cause  of  general  paresis,  for  instance,  are  genendly  tiudty.  Where  the 
historv  i-:  uncertain,  a  careful  examination  may  indicate  the  existence 
of  sv|)hilis  ( bereditarv  svphilis  in  the  cliildren,  lcnko(lerma,  cicatrices, 
"swelling  ot'  tlic  Ivnijiii-glands,  periosteal  de|Misits  and  tophi,  perforation 
of  the  palate,  nasal  syniph)nis,  etc.). 

Hereditaiv  -.v|iliiiis  plays  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  the  jisychoses  of 

earlv  life, for  e\ani]ile,  imbecility  and   idiocy,^though   |)rol);ibly  not 

so  great  a  part  as  is  frequently  asserted,  for,  in  a  considerable  ex])eiience 
with  sucli  conditions  at  the  Randall's  Island  Asylum  for  Idiots,  I  have 
seen  liut  little  hereditary  syphilis. 

'  111-.  11.  1).  Kviuis.  .SujuTiuteudeut  of  the  Morris  Plains  Asylum,  N.  J.,  has  col- 
lected a  luiniber  <it  siicli  eases. 

^  '•Boston  .Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,"  Oct.,  1892. 
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Infections. — Typhoid  fever,  malaria,  pneumonia,  influenza,  and  acute 
articular  rheumatism  head  the  list  of  acute  fevers  which  sometimes  super- 
induce insanity.  Disturbances  of  nutrition,  high  fever,  and  toxic  changes 
in  the  blood  are  responsible  for  the  symptoms  developed.  Perhaps  the 
toxin-producing  bacteria  are  the  chief  agents,  acting  by  direct  influence 
upon  the  cortical  cells  and  fibers.  If  this  be  true,  these  cases  were  better 
classed  under  the  head  of  Toxic  Influences.  At  the  height  of  a  fever 
we  have  a  febrile  delirium,  characterized  by  hallucinatory  incoherence; 
but  later  on,  when  the  fever  has  diminished  and  the  organism  is  weak- 
ened by  disease,  such  manifestation  is  termed  "  inanition  delirium." 
From  either  the  febrile  or  inanition  delirium  a  psychosis  may  develop, 
usually  assuming  the  type  of  a  hallucinatory  paranoia  with  self-depre- 
ciatory or  persecutory  delusions,  in  some  cases  with  a  tendency  to  agi- 
tation, in  others  with  inclination  to  a  stuponnis  condition.  Manic  or 
melancholic  symptoms  are  rare ;  stupidity  with  a  proclivity  to  terminal 
dementia,  more  common.  Malarial  psychoses  sometimes  exhibit  a  cer- 
tain periodicitv,  corresponding  to  tlie  intermittent  natin-e  f>f  the  cause. 
Heredity,  alcoholic  degeneration,  etc.,  also  play  a  considerable  part  in 
the  etiohigy  of  this  form  of  toxic  mental  disorder. 

Tuberculosis. — The  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  tuberculosis,  as 
well  as  the  mental  depression  sometimes  associated  with  the  disease, 
occasionallv  lead  to  the  development,  out  of  an  exhaustion  or  inanition 
delirium,  of  a  true  psychosis — a  melancholia  or  a  hallucinatory  excite- 
ment. It  mav  be  said,  however,  that  the  relation  of  tuberctdosis  to 
insanity  is  much  more  frequently  that  of  sequel  tiian  of  ])rodronie,  for 
manv  cases  of  melancholia  and  stuporous  forms  of  insanity  die  of  this 
disease  owing  to  shallow  respiratory  functions  and  insuificient  nutrition. 

Carcinoma. — The  progressive  cachexia  in(luce(l  by  malignant  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  the  direct  eft'ects  of  cerebral  metastases,  sometimes  lead 
to  psychopathic  conditions  resembling  tho.se  of  tuberculosis. 

Heart  Disease  and  Atheromatous  Arteries. — Cardiac  disease  is 
frequently  f)und  among  the  in.sine,  but  its  precise  relation  to  the 
psvehoses  is  obscure.  Doul)tless,  in  ,so  far  as  it  disturbs  the  circulation 
and  interferes  with  cerebral  nutrition,  it  ])redisposes  to  mental  instability. 
On  the  other  hand,  di.sease  of  the  arteries  (senile,  nephritic,  .syphilitic, 
alcoholic,  cachectic),  is  a  much  more  effective  disturber  of  nutrition, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  rise  to  .serious  focal  lesions,  such  as  miliary 
aneurysms,  thrombosis,  and  hemorrhage,  which  may  lie  etiologically 
associated  with  various  psychopathies. 

Nephritis. — The  nephritic  psychoses  assume  usually  the  type  of  a 
hallucinatory  jiaranoia,  and  therein  resemble  other  toxic  insanities.  It 
is  probable  that  toxic  changes  in  the  blooil  are  here  of  more  imjKirtance 
than  the  changes  in  the  vascular  walls,  th(jugh  these,  too,  have  their 
significance. 

Gastro-intestinal  Disorders. — These  sometimes  induce  hypochon- 
driacal melancholia,  and  predispo.se  to  psychoses  of  various  kinds  by 
disturbing  nutrition  ;  but  their  frequent  relation  to  insanity  is  generally 
a  consequence  rather  than  a  cause. 

Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs. — There  are  serious  disorders  of 
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the  female  genital  organs  Mhich  occasionally  play  a  role  in  the  causa- 
tion of  insanity,  but  their  importance  as  factors  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  much  harm  and  little  good  have  followed  operative 
interference  for  the  relief  of  the  insanity.  Probal>ly  the  cessation  of 
menstruation  (usual  in  acute  insanities)  has  been  misinterpreted  as 
significant  of  genital  disease,  and  thus  given  rise  to  a  grave  error. 

I  would  not  be  imderstood  as  decrying  operative  or  other  treatment 
altogether,  if  such  ])e  indicated  ;  Init  let  no  one  be  deceived  into  expect- 
ing benefit  from  tlie  procedures,  except  in  rare  instances. 

Having  briefly  examined  most  of  the  general  physical  disorders 
which  are  concerned  in  the  causation  of  insanity,  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention  tfi  certain  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which,  by 
reason  of  tiieir  localization  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  are  prone  to  assume 
a  very  important  part  in  psyehopatiiology.  Tiiese  are  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
and  chorea. 

Epilepsy. — Epilepsy  is  almost  as  common  a  disease  as  insanity 
itself.  Asvlum  jdivsicians,  whose  experience  with  e]iiU'psy  is  limited  to 
cases  associated  with  mental  disorder,  tend  to  overestimate  the  fre<|ueney 
of  insanity  among  epileptics.  Thus,  it  is  often  stated  by  them  tiiat  psychic 
degeneration  is  manifested  in  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  epileptics. 
But  the  fact  is  that  probably  not  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
epileptics  develop  insanity  ;  at  the  sune  time  the  propcirtii)n  is  so  large 
as  to  show  a  close  relatiou  between  this  functional  cortical  malady  and 
mental  disorders.  When  ])rogressive  epileptic  degeneration  occurs,  it 
manifests  itself  by  the  following  sym])toms  : 

1.  Slowness  of  ideation  and  articulation. 

2.  Abnormal  irritaiiility  of  teni[)er. 

3.  Hypochondriacal  depression. 

4.  Paranoid  outbreaks  of  various  kinds. 

5.  Dementia. 

Hysteria. — Hysteria  is  also  a  functional  neurosis  of  tiie  cortex, 
often  closely  associated  with  divers  ])syi'hoses.  There  is  a  species  of 
hysterical  psyciiic  degeneration,  and  the  neurosis  frequently  gives  a 
special  color  to  different  forms  of  insanity.  The  symptoms  noted 
(aside  from  the  ])eculiar  sensory  and  motor  manifestations  familiar  to  us 
in  simple  iivsteria)  on  the  mental  side  an'  as  follows  : 

1.  Lack  of  logical  coherence  and  sequence  of  thought,  but  with 
perfect  intelligence.  Defects  of  memory,  with  rudimentary  per>ecut(jry 
and  erotic  delusions,  are  encountered  frequently. 

2.  Extreme  uncontrolled  and  morbidly  changeable  emotions.  Pro- 
found egotism. 

3.  Fre(juent  illusions  ;  occasional  hallucinations. 

4.  Conduct  and  speech  are  based  upon  emotional  impulsiveness,  un- 
controlled by  ethical  considerations  of  any  kind. 

Organic  Nervous  Diseases. — The  psychic  disorders  induced  by 
organic  processes  in  the  brain,  such  as  meningitis,  tumor,  softening, 
hemorriiage,  and  tiie  like,  are  characterized  either  by  symptoms  of  re- 
tardation of  functions  or  by  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  are  due  either 
to  pressure  or  to  the  indirect   influence  of  the  lesion   upon  the  circula- 
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tiou  or  nerve-centers  and  tracts.  Emotional  irritability,  hallucinations 
of  the  various  senses,  defects  of  intelligence  reaching  to  imbecility  or 
idiocy,  stuporous  conditions— these  are  common  mental  manifestations 
of  such  processes.  Since  single  localized  lesions  are  apt  to  produce  slight 
mental  changes,  any  marked  intellectual  detect  or  multiform  psyciiic 
symptoms  may  be  looked  upon  as  suggestive  of  wide-spread,  perhaps 
multiple,  lesions,  such  as  multiple  sclerosis,  nudtiple  tumors,  syphilis, 
etc.  Sometimes  true  insanities  develop  in  these  cases,  particularly 
when  there  is  hereditary  instability  of  nervous  organization. 

Traumatic  Insanity. — When  we  speak  of  traumatic  insanity  we  ex- 
clude everything  except  trauma  to  the  head.  There  are  cases  of  mental 
disease  resulting  from  operations  such  as  ovariotomy  and  other  laparot- 
omies, from  merely  taking  an  anesthetic  for  an  operation,  and  from 
railroad  accidents  and  the  like  where  there  are  injuries  to  other  parts  of 
the  body  than  the  head.  There  are  also  many  cases  of  tumor  of  the 
brain  depending  upon  trauma  to  the  head,  in  connection  with  which 
mental  symptoms,  even  insanity,  may  develop. 

An  injury  to  the  head  may  be  so  serious  as  to  produce  local  symptoms 
such  as  extensive  hemorrhage,  laceration  of  the  brain,  jtaralysis,  aphasia, 
coma,  and  the  like,  and  with  such  conditions  there  may  also  de\elop 
mental  symptoms,  including  insanity.  This  type  of  insanity  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  known  as  post-apoplectiform  insanity  and  is  also  ex- 
cluded from  the  category  projicr  of  traumatic  insanity. 

Injury  to  the  head  not  infreciucntly  induces  epilcps\-,  and  ei)i!cptic 
attacks  if  frequent  and  severe  induce  an  epileptic  dementia,  but  these 
cases  do  not  fall  into  the  classification  of  traumatic  insanity. 

Trauma  to  the  head  like  trauma  elsewhere  may  liring  a})out  hyster- 
ical symptoms  only,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  traumatic 
neuroses. 

While  injuries  to  the  head  are  very  common,  insanity  as  a  result  of  it 
is  very  rare.  For  instance,  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  out  of  19X5  sol- 
diers wounded  in  the  head  only  }'■>  became  insane.  Stolper  collected  !)S1 
injuries  to  the  head,  and  of  these,  I.'jS  had  a  very  serious  concussion. 
Yet  only  12  cases  of  insanity  resulted  from  these  injuries. 

In  a  consideration  of  traumatic  insanity  we  must  make  a  thorough 
investigation  into  antecedent  conditions,  such  as  hereditary  predis- 
position, previous  attacks  of  mental  disorder,  an  alcoholic  history,  and 
the  presence  of  syphilis.  The  trauma  may  simply  be  a  determining 
factor  in  an  attack  of  mental  disease,  an  outbreak  of  delirium  tremens, 
or  the  beginning  of  paresis. 

Traimiatic  insanity  then  has  a  very  restricted  place  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  insanity. 

Suppose  we  limit  ourselves  to  what  we  may  call  a  concussion  of  the 
brain  from  a  blow,  shot,  or  fall,  without  fracture  or  laceration,  but  believ- 
ing, of  course,  that  there  undoulrteflly  is  some  structural  disarrangement 
of  cells  and  fibers,  punctate  hemorrhages,  or  even  possibly  extravasations 
of  blood  too  small  for  focal  symptoms.  The  severity  of  the  trauma 
seems  to  have  very  little  relation  to  the  ultimate  seriousness  of  results, 
an  extensive  injury  often  being  quickly  recovered  from,  a  comparatively 
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mild  trauma  as  often  inducing  disastrous  consequences.  The  part  of  the 
cranium  struck  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  syndrome  of  symptoms. 
For  instance,  a  blow  to  the  occiput  may  induce  a  cerebellar  syndrome. 
A  blow  on  the  frontal  region  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  wholly  mental. 
So  that  at  times  the  manifestations  of  disorder  are  due  to  injury  of  parts 
directly  beneath  the  point  of  injury.  But  more  often  the  s^•mptoms 
presented  are  due  to  indirect  rather  than  direct  results  of  the  trauma — 
diffuse  or  general  concussion,  congestion  or  other  injury  at  a  point 
opposite  the  site  of  the  blow,  or  at  points  in  any  part  of  the  encephalon 
where  the  tissues  have  a  different  specific  gra\ity. 

The  symptoms  of  travmia  to  the  head  may  be  temporary  or  long- 
continued,  moderate  or  severe. 

The  concussion  may  give  rise  to  complete  loss  of  consciousness  or  the 
condition  of  being  confused  or  dazed.  In  a  mild  trauma  the  patient 
may  merely  show  pallor,  vertigo,  confusion,  and  may  stagger  or  fall. 
After  a  moderate  injury  there  may  be  complete  recovery  in  a  short  time 
or  there  may  remain  headaches  and  easy  fatigue  from  exertion.  A 
severe  concussion  causes  signs  of  shock,  such  as  great  pallor,  weak  and 
rapid  pulse,  cold  and  moist  hands  and  feet,  with  a  varying  degree  of 
unconsciousness,  from  complete  coma  to  a  light  stupor.  If  there  has 
been  no  marked  organic  injury  to  the  brain  itself  or  intracranial  hemor- 
rhage there  will  be  no  sign  of  paralysis,  though  there  are  sometimes 
convulsions.  The  pupils  are  usually  dilated,  though  occasionally  con- 
tracted, and  the  pupil  may  be  dilated  on  one  side  (the  same  side)  in 
unilateral  hemorrhage.  It  is  cjuite  jjossible  tliat  even  in  the  more  moder- 
ate cases,  while  there  is  no  gross  lesion  of  the  brain  or  meninges  we  may 
have  punctate  hemorrhages.  In  UKtderate  trauma  to  the  head  conscious- 
ness returns  in  a  day  or  two  as  a  rule,  but  headache  and  vertigo  persist, 
and  it  is  doubtless  in  the  cases  where  we  have  to  do  with  punctate  hemor- 
rhages or  other  minute  structural  changes  in  the  brain  that  mental  symp- 
toms arise.  Mental  confusion  may  last  a  long  time  with  amnesias,  and 
it  is  not  infrecpient  to  obser\c  a  delirium.  The  j)atient  may  show  dejires- 
sion,  irritability,  and  retarded  mental  acti\ity.  When  delirium  is 
present  it  is  possilily  due  to  a  certain  amount  of  inflammatory  reaction, 
a  local  meningitis,  or  circumscribed  encejihalitis.  ^^'e  may  have  a  per- 
manent mental  weakness  as  a  result,  a  traumatic  dementia. 

Even  where  an  individual  seems  to  have  reco\ered  fully  from  the 
effects  of  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  a  commotio  cerebri,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  he  may  be  more  vulnerable  to  the  various  toxins  of  disordered 
chemistry  or  of  micro-organisms,  and  is  apparently  always  intolerant  of 
alcohol. 

In  some  cases  immediately  after  a  partial  recovery  from  the  coma 
we  have  more  than  a  simple  delirium,  viz.,  an  acute  excitement,  with 
motor  agitation,  extreme  dissociation,  from  which  the  patient  may 
slowly  recover  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  certain  patients  hallucina- 
tions are  so  marked  that  they  are  called  cases  of  traumatic  hallucinosis, 
and  in  these  not  infrecpiently  states  of  stupor  or  even  katatonic  syn- 
dromes supervene. 

Another  group  of  cases  is  characterized  rather  by  a  more  or  less  apa- 
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thetic,  dull  and  stuporous  state,  lasting  a  long  time,  without  delirium 
or  hallucinations,  with  marked  defects  of  memory,  great  retardation  of 
thought,  and  a  kind  of  approach  to  a  condition  of  double  consciousness. 

iVll  these  cases  just  referred  to  relate  rather  to  immediate  syndromes 
resulting  upon  traimia.  There  are  late  degenerati\'e  effects  of  injury  to 
the  head,  developing  long  after  subsidence  of  the  initial  somatic  symp- 
toms. These  symptoms  may  be  neurasthenic  or  psychasthenic,  or  there 
may  be  marked  change  of  character  with  great  irritability,  emotional  ex- 
plosiveness,  headache,  cephalic  paraesthesia,  and  vertigo.  The  Fried- 
mann  syndrome  is  a  common  one.  This  is  a  traumatic  vasomotor 
neurosis  characterized  by  headaches,  vertiginous  attacks,  feeling  of  ful- 
ness in  the  head,  sudden  pallor,  and  marked  intolerance  of  alcohol. 

The  amnesias  that  follow  concussion  of  the  brain  are  various,  some- 
times simple  amnesia,  sometimes  retrograde  or  anterograde,  or  both. 

Exhaustion. — Stresses  of  various  kinds,  mental  or  physical,  espe- 
cially in  cdnjunction  with  the  imjiairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  induce  an  exhaustion  upon  the  Ixisis  of  which  a  psychosis 
may  develoji.  The  mental  strain  may  be  from  overwork,  overstiidy, 
insomnia,  and  the  like ;  the  physical,  from  masturbation,  sexual  exces.s, 
hardships.  The  nutritive  impairment  is  the  result  of  some  blood-change 
or  deficiency,  such  as  constitutional  anenn'a,  a  cacliectic  state,  etc.  The 
physical  syni|itonis  of  such  exhaii.^tion  are  :  slowing  of  the  thongiit 
processes,  dittieidty  of  recollection,  want  of  ability  to  concentrate  the 
attention,  rapid  fatigue  on  mental  exertion,  emotional  irritability  with  an 
undertone  of  depression,  leading  often  to  fully  developed  insanities, 
which  are  designated  as  asthenic  psychoses.  The  conmion  features  of 
such  psychoses  are  retardation  and  incoheience  of  the  mental  processes, 
manifested  even  in  the  quality  of  the  hallucinations  and  delusions.  But 
almost  any  form  of  insanity  may  be  evolved  from  this  asthenic  state  of 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  manic,  neurasthenic,  stuporous  states,  and 
various  paranoid  conditions. 

As  Ziehen  points  out,  it  is  also  interesting  to  observe  how  any  ex- 
hausting psychosis  may  in  itself  induce  this  asthenic  condition  with  the 
characteristic  features  of  an  asthenic  psychosis,  as  a  result  of  which  we 
have  a  secondary  type  of  mental  disorder  developed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  original  insanity. 

Physiological  Factors. — Puberty,  the  puerperal  state,  the  climac- 
teric, and  senility  are  indirect  strains  to  which  the  organism  is  subject, 
by  reason  of  the  more  or  less  profound  physiological  commotions  they 
arouse  in  the  nervous  system — commotions  which  may  well  disturb  the 
normal  adjustment  and  equipoise  of  the  thousands  of  delicate  processes 
going  on  in  the  brain,  and  thus  enormously  increase  its  vulnerability  to 
the  direct  factors  which  beget  insanity. 

The  curve  of  psychic  morljidity  reaches  its  highest  points,  corre- 
sponding to  maximal  aggregations  of  etiological  factors  in  both  sexes,  at 
puberty,  middle  age,  puerperal  periods,  the  climacteric,  and  senility. 

Puberty. — From  the  thirteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  there  are  re- 
markable changes,  physical  and  mental,  in  the  growing  individual. 
These  are  more  noteworthy  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex,  for  the 
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time  is  shorter  for  the  change  from  girlhood  to  womanhood  than  from 
boyhood  to  manliood.  Tlic  evohition  (jf  the  sexual  chai'acters  aud  the 
devehjpment  of  the  powers  of  reproduction  induce  a  stream  of  innu- 
merable new  stimuli  from  the  genital  (jrgans  to  the  brain,  accompanied 
by  wholly  new  organic  sensations,  new  associations,  and  new  and  power- 
ful emotions.  The  evolution  is  rapid,  and,  as  is  the  ease  with  all  rapid 
development,  more  or  less  unstable. 

The  boy  grows  fast  in  body,  takes  on  the  aspect  (jf  manhood,  with 
a  stronger  and  more  rugged  frame,  a  changing  voice,  a  liudding  beard. 
His  mind  is  tilled  with  new  sensations,  emotional,  sentimental,  amatory, 
and  with  ehangiug,  fantastic,  illusory  dreams  and  imaginings.  Even  in 
the  noruial  youth  this  nascent  state,  this  struggle  of  tli(>  emotions, 
thoughts,  instincts,  imjiulses  for  new  associations  and  new  combinations, 
may  be  greatly  aggravated  in  many  cases  by  masturbation,  in  otiier-.  by 
nutritive  disorders.  If  this  be  so  with  the  normal  individual,  Imw 
much  greater  must  be  the  stress  of  puberty  to  the  individual  with  a 
constitution  vitiated  by  hereditary  taint ! 

The  girl  leaps  more  (piicklv  into  licr  ])lac('  in  life.  The  physical 
changes  are  more  rapid  in  her,  and  at  tiic  same  time  more  varied  and 
noteworthy.  It  is  a  time  of  tumultuous  activity  of  mind  and  l)ody  in 
an  organisui  which  has  not  the  numerous  outlets  for  surplus  energy 
possessed  by  the  other  sex. 

The  psychoses  of  ]Hiberty  arc  various  in  their  expression.  They 
may  manifest  themselves  as  a  mania,  a  melancholia,  a  paranoia,  or  as  an 
insanity  with  peculiar  color,  to  which  the  name  hcliephrenic  inoditicatiou 
has  been  given  ;  so  that  we  speak  of  a  hebephrenic  mania,  a  hdnphrcnic 
melancholia,  etc. 

By  the  designation  hebephrenic  is  understood  the  following  syn- 
drome :  Extraordinarily  rapi<l  and  jxiradoxical  changes  (depressed  ideas 
in  the  midst  of  boisterous  gaiety,  jocularity  in  the  deepest  d('])ression), 
with  paradoxical  facial  ex]n-ession  and  paramimia  ;  exalted  motor 
activity  (laughing,  dancing,  grimacing,  exhorting  after  the  manner  of 
an  orator,  often  with  incouipreliensible  words  and  sentences)  ;  conduct 
and  action  without  apparent  object,  but  often  with  the  semblance  of 
desiring  to  attract  attention. 

Puerperal  State. — Pregnancy,  parturition,  and  lactation  diminish 
the  vitality  ef  woman,  debilitate  and  weaken  her  entire  organism, 
induce  a  species  of  physiological  commotion  in  her  nervous  system,  and, 
in  short,  brini;-  to  bear  a  strain  upon  her  which  is,  even  under  normal 
conditions,  attended  by  emotional  irritability,  depression,  morbid  yearn- 
ings, etc.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  puerperal  period  in 
women  with  unstable  nervous  systems  should  often  be  an  exciting  factor 
in  the  developuient  of  psychoses  of  various  kinds.  In  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  insane  women  tlie  insanity  has  its  origin  at  the  epoch  of  repro- 
duction. The  majority  of  these  cases  are  j)artnritional  (seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.),  while  about  a  fourth  are  lactational  and  a  tenth  preg- 
nancv  eases.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  there  are  many  cases  of  partu- 
ritioiial  psychoses  in  which  tiie  insanity  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  stress 
of  labor  ^is   to   possible   auto-iiitoxications   from    j)oisonous   substances 
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absorbed  during  the  catabolic  changes  incident  to  subinvohition  of  the 
enlarged  uterus.  As  important  factors,  too,  \ve  must  iuchide  loss  of 
blood,  parametritis,  sepsis,  mastitis,  etc. 

There  are  divers  forms  of  insanity  consequent  to  the  puerperal  state, 
such  as  acute  halhicinatorv  paranoia,  melancholia,  stuporous  insanity, 
mania,  and  neurastlienic  insanity. 

Menopause. — The  climacteric,  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty, 
is  another  epoch  of  cliange  in  woman,  a  jieriod  of  involution  in  its  way 
analogous  to  tiie  evolution  at  the  age  of  jiuberty.  There  is  a  physio- 
logical commotion  in  the  nervous  system  at  the  time  of  the  cessation 
of  ovulation  and  menstruation,  a  disequilibration  associated,  even  in 
normal  individuals,  with  numerous  neurotic  manifestations,  and,  in  such 
as  have  unstable  organizatiims,  attended  witli  peril  to  the  mental  in- 
tegrity. Melancholia,  simple  and  Jialhicinatory  paranoia  of  chronic 
character,  and  circular  insanity  are  the  forms  of  psychosis  incident  to 
the  menopause.  About  four  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  in  women 
are  due  to  the  climacteric. 

Senility. — The  involution  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  characteristio 
of  csjiecially  the  seventh  decad  of  life  ii)rnis  also  a  frequent  basis  for 
insanity  which  depends,  in  the  main,  upon  the  loss  of  functional  activity 
in  tlie  cereVjral  cortex.  Such  loss  is  notable  even  in  normal  individuals. 
The  latest  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are  the  least  stable  ;  hence  the  con- 
spicuous loss  of  memory  for  events  of  recent  occurrence  and  the  ten- 
dency to  live  in  the  past.  The  scope  of  interests,  sympathies,  and  ideas 
narrows  itself  down  to  the  individual's  immediate  physical  comfort  and 
needs.  While  the  ]>hysiological  involution  of  senility  belongs  to  the 
seventh  decade  in  many  instances  it  liegins  long  l)efore  tliis,  owing  to 
general  deljility,  endarteritis,  etc.  jNIai'ked  changes  in  tlie  brain  of 
such  nature  must,  therefore,  often  superinduce  veritable  psychoses  in 
individuals  jiredisposed  to  mental  disorder  by  heredity  or  by  antecedent 
physical  or  psychic  stresses. 

Senile  insanities  manifest  themselves  in  many  forms, — melancholia, 
mania,  incoherent  paranoia,  hallucinatory  paranoia,  dementia, — but,  of 
course,  modified  from  the  common  types  by  the  weakening  of  the  cor- 
tical functions  previously  described.  Vertiginous  seizures,  slight  pare- 
ses,  dreadful  hallucinations,  and  primary  anxious  conditions  are  often 
observed  in  all  of  these  forms. 

The  hallucinations  appear  in  senile  forms  in  p.syehoses  which  ordi- 
narily run  their  course  without  them,  and  the  anxious  states  in  ordinarily 
non-affective  insanities. 

Moral  Causes. — About  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  insanity 
are  aseril)ed  to  moral  eau;^es,  among  which  are  classed  domestic  troubles, 
grief  over  death  of  friends,  business  worries,  anger,  religious  excitement, 
love  affairs,  fright,  and  nervous  shock.  The  percentage  is  greater  in 
women  than  in  men.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  emotion  alone  can  overcome 
the  staljility  of  the  normal  nervous  system  ;  hence  it  is  in  the  fragile, 
nervous  constitutions  of  individuals  tainted  by  heredity  that  extreme 
emotions  are  wont  to  exert  their  malign  influence. 

The  unrertain  equililn'ium  of  the  highest  nerve-centers  in  these  cases 
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is  all  too  readily  overcome  by  the  tumultuous  waA'e  of  an  intense 
emotional  impression.  Possil)ly,  the  results  depend  upon  disturbance 
of  the  vascular  innervation.  Ordinarily,  the  greater  and  nmre  sudden 
the  emotion,  the  greater  the  liability  of  the  badly  poised  brain  to  suc- 
cumb ;  but,  like  the  drops  that  wear  away  the  stone,  an  emotion  of  less 
intensity  may,  by  long  continuance,  produce  ecpuilly  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Some  acute  psychoses  may  be  suddenly  developed  by  fright, 
or  a  transitory  emotional  insanity  for  a  few  hours  or  for  a  few  days  in 
duration.  Among  the  symptoms  are  mutism,  or  incoherence,  confusion, 
isolated  hallucinations,  delusions,  with  impulses  to  violence  and  aimless 
wandering,  followed  later  by  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  amnesia. 

The  more  slowly  working  affects,  like  sorrow  and  worry,  often  aid  in 
the  evolution  of  melancholia,  paralytic  dementia,  or  ncute  or  chronic 
paranoia. 

Herbert  Spencer  long  ago  sliowcd  tliat  nur  life  is  a  series  of  eon>tant 
adjustments  of  internal  rehitiims  to  external  relations,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  we  have  begun  to  apjily  his  lucid  explication  of  this  process  of 
the  normal  mind  to  our  study  of  what  goes  on  in  the  abnormal  mind. 
This  has  led  to  a  new  valuation  of  the  moral  cause,  by  which  we  always 
meant  mental  cause,  and  for  wiiich  we  now  employ  the  adjective 
2>f<yc/iof/ritic.  We  have  come  to  believe  that  insanity  is  more  often  of 
psychogenic  origin  than  we  formerly  su])]iosed.  This  may  have  its  rise 
in  some  psychic  trauma,  some  sudden  siiock  or  profound  emotion,  or  it 
mav  start  from  some  minor  maladjustnuMU  of  "the  internal  relations  to 
the  external  relations,"  some  small  disorder  of  the  individual's  reactions 
to  the  realities  about  hirn,  leading  to  a  whole  series  of  wrong  adaptations 
that  finally  result  in  actual  mental  diM)rder.  The  result  of  this  sound 
view  is  a  more  thorough  study  nowadays  of  the  patient  as  an  individual, 
rather  than  as  an  ordinary  type  of  insanity,  and,  consequently,  a  better 
system  of  therapy. 

Imitation. — ^Tlie  so-called  p.sychic  infection  never  influences  normal 
individuals  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  insane.  Phy.-icians, 
attendants,  and  others  who  have  to  do  with  the  insane  are  never 
affected,  exce]it  when  morliid  heredity  and  mental  and  iihysical  over- 
work cond)ine  to  prepare  tlie  soil  i'or  tiie  development  of  a  psychosis. 
The  writer  recalls  l)ut  one  instance  of  an  attendant  bein;:-  meiUally 
unbalanced  during  her  service.  She  was  neurotic  by  constitution  and 
cut  her  tiu-oat  a  i'ew  days  after  one  of  her  patients  had  committed  sui- 
cide in  the  same  mamu'r.  But  there  are  not  infrequent  instances  of 
comuumicated  insanity  among  members  of  a  family. 

The  simultaneous  development  of  insanity  in  two  or  more  persons 
associated  tocrether,  (U-  the  imposition  of  delusions  gradually  arising  in 
the  mind  of  one  upon  the  imprcssionalile  intellect  of  a  sec<md,  third,  or 
of  manv  persons,  has  been  described  under  the  names  Folie  a  Dcv.r,  Folic 
Simi(/((int'e,  Bcciprocnl  Iiimnifi/,  Folic  Impoxfc,  etc.  There  are  several 
factors  which  govern  the  evolution  of  such  insanities.  In  both  forms  a 
degenerative  soil  is  usually  required  for  the  proper  germination  and 
growth  of  morbid  ideas.  In  the  sinudtaneous  variety  there  must  be,  in 
addition  to  predisposition,  that  similarity  of  intt'llectual  substrata  which 
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we  find  particularly  in  persons  who  are  blood-relations  or  who  are  inti- 
mately joined  together  by  mutual  like  and  dislike  ;  hence  it  is  that 
brothers  or  sisters  most  frequently  manifest  simultaneous  insanity. 
Take  two  healthy  children  of  one  family  and  bring  them  up  far  apart, 
yet  there  will  be  innumerable  physical  resemblances  between  them,  and 
many  peculiarities  in  their  character  and  conduct  which  prove  them  to 
be  consanguineous;  if  a  hereditary  instability  of  nerve-cells  had  been 
implanted  in  them,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  a  similar  form  of  dis- 
solution, even  if  they  remained  apart.  How  much  greater  would  this 
be  in  two  persons  so  intimately  associated  as  sisters,  for  instance.  In 
children  the  study  of  unconscious  imitation  is  one  of  great  interest. 
Who  has  not  observed  the  identity  of  intonation  of  j)hrases,  of  gesture, 
of  laughter,  of  many  facial  expressions,  of  certain  habits,  in  children 
either  related  or  brought  up  together?  Such  unconscious  imitation,  as 
is  well  known,  may  lead  in  children  to  the  contraction  of  certain  nervous 
and  even  mental  diseases.  The  contagious  quality  of  emotions  is  well 
established.  An  explosion  of  laughter  will  call  up  smiles  on  even 
melancholy  faces  in  a  crowd.  A  pathetic  scene  on  a  stage  will  bring 
tears  and  ilepress  the  oral  angles  in  a  large  audience.  The  unconscious 
imitation  of  gestures,  such  as  bowing,  often  seen  in  adults,  is  in  a  milder 
degree  sucli  mimicry  of  motion  as  is  observed  in  dancing  mania. 

Another  element  in  the  imposition  of  insanity  by  one  upon  another 
is  the  quality  of  the  morbid  mind-product.  If  a  delusion,  it  nuist  have 
an  air  of  probability  to  the  person  receiving  it,  and  must  be  gradually 
developed  and  imposed.  It  is  because  suspicion  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  most  persons,  because  suspicion  can  wear  so  much  probability 
of  truth,  that  persecutory  delusions  are  by  far  the  most  frequently 
adopted  by  others.  Credulity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  imposition 
of  insane  delusions  upon  others.  It  was  the  ready  credulity  of  large 
numbers  of  persons,  especially  as  regards  religious  subjects,  that  in 
the  past  led  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo]ile  to  adojit  with  faith  the 
delusions  of  paranoiacs  like  John  of  Lcyden,  John  Thom  of  Canterbury, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Riciiard  Brothers,  Joanna  Southcott,  John  Brown,  and 
many  others,  and  actually  to  sacrifice  their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  their 
beliefs.  Though  these  delusions  emanate  from  an  insane  person,  their 
acceptance  by  others  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  imply  insanity  in 
the  latter,  for  delusions  of  this  character  have  their  support  in  the 
superstitions  of  many  and  in  ignorance  concerning  supernatural  matters. 
A  persecutory  delusion  might  be  imposed  by  an  insane  person  upon  an 
intimate  associate,  and  vet  the  latter  need  not,  of  necessity,  be  insane  ; 
but  when  the  exposed  individual  adopts  the  delusions,  regulates  his 
conduct  upon  them,  allows  them  to  become  rooted  in  his  mind,  even 
begins  to  share  the  hallucinations  of  his  friend,  there  is,  of  course,  actual 
aberration  of  mind  present.  Several  cases  of  folie  (i  deux  hav*-  come 
under  my  observation.  One  case  was  that  of  tsvo  sisters,  aged  about 
fifty  to  fifty-five,  Irish,  washerwomen,  who,  living  alone  in  a  tumble- 
down shanty,  were  often  tormented  by  boys  throwing  stones  at  the 
house  at  night,  and  otherwise  teasing  them.  They  finally  developed 
persecutory  delusions   with   hallucinations,  and   both   were  very   much 
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alike.  They  became  so  violent  in  their  demonstrations  that  ere  long 
both  were  taken  to  the  asylum,  where  I  took  charge  of  them.  Tiiey 
were  separated,  the  result  being  that  one  became  rapidlv  demented  and 
the  other  became  a  quiet  worker,  with  fixed  persecutory  ideas  and 
auditory  hallucinations. 

Another  pair  of  sisters,  colored,  between  forty  and  fiftv  years  of 
age,  were  similarly  affected.  For  ten  years  one  sister  had  been  a  ]>ara- 
noiac,  with  delusions  of  persecution  by  means  of  electricity,  which 
was  at  all  times,  nigiit  and  day,  iiurlcd  through  her  body  bv  a  vast 
organization  of  conspirators.  She  had  hallucinations  of  hearing.  The 
sisters  had  not  lived  together  until  within  six  months  of  my  seeing  them, 
the  sane  sister  having  recently  become  a  widow.  The  sane  sister  grad- 
ually adopted  the  delusions  (»f  the  insane  one,  and  probably  the  liallu- 
cinations.  She  believed  her  sister  to  be  persecuted  by  an  organized  band 
of  conspirators  with  electrical  appliances. 

A  third  case  was  that  of  a  husband  and  wife,  who  both  became 
typical  cases  of  melancholia,  with,  of  course,  similar  delusious,  one 
shortly  after  the  other.  Such  a  case  as  this  might  be  called  a  coinci- 
dence, and  not  an  imposed  insanity.  Proltably  grief  over  the  insanity 
of  the  husband  was  one  factor  in  developing  that  of  the  wife,  but 
unconscious  emotional  imitation  l)etween  two  ])ersons  united  by  special 
bonds  of  sympathy  was  undoubtedly  another  element. 

A  fourtii  example  I  detailed  fully  some  years  ago  in  the  "Alienist 
and  Neurologist"  ("  Paranoia  in  Two  Sisters',"  January,  1890)  : 

C.  K.  and  H.  K.  were  respectively  thirty-six  and  f(jrty-two  years  of 
age,  teachers  of  music  :ind  singers  by  occupation,  of  German  jmrcutage, 
and  had  both  been  insane  for  some  ten  years.  Their  mother  was  a  case 
of  paranoia,  with  fixed  delusions  of  an  exalted  religious  nature.  She 
believed  iierself  to  be  the  mother  of  God.  Siie  was  never  in  an 
asylum,  but  lived  at  home  until  her  death.  While  insane  she  gave 
birth  to  the  younger  of  tiie  two  sisters,  G.  K. 

One  of  them  wrote  for  me  an  autobiographical  sketch,  and  tlie  other 
some  twenty-five  letters,  upon  which  the  following  facts  in  their  identi- 
cal clinical  history  are  based  : 

The  instigators  of  the  conspiracy  against  them  are  chiefly  their 
uncle,  brotiier-in-law,  and  sister-in-law,  and  a  brother  has  also  been 
invei'ded  into  it.  Bv  them  are  employed  numerous  detectives,  expert 
chemTsts,  and  handicraftsmen,  and,  as  they  have  privately  hinted  to  me, 
also  many  lawyers.  Openings  are  made  in  tiieir  rooms  in  spite  of  all 
they  can  do  for  tlie  insufflation  of  noxious  gases,  smoke,  camphorous, 
chloral,  and  ehloroform  vapors  ;  and  by  some  uuseen  agency  substances 
are  tiirown  at  them  which  produt'e  iKiinful  cutaneous  eruptions.  Their 
food  and  water  and  heating  apparatus  are  tampered  with  for  the  intro- 
duction of  poisons  or  to  jmxluce  serious  illness.  They  hear  the 
meclianics  at  work  upon  the  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  and  the  voices  of  the 
detectives  (hallucinations  of  hearing).  Their  food  has  a  peculiar  taste 
(•lallucinations  of  taste).  Most  prominent  of  all  are  the  singular 
odors  of  the  room,  of  fruit  and  flowers  sent  them,  of  the  water  (hallu- 
cinations of  smell).     Sometimes  they  are  black   in  the  morning  when 
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they  look  in  the  mirror  (ilhision  of  sight).  They  are  subject  to  remark- 
able, generally  painful,  scnsatit)ns  in  their  bodies  (hallneinations  and 
illusions  of  cutaneous  sensibility). 

They  hint  of  imaginary  property  in  Germany,  out  of  which  they 
are  being  defrauded  by  relatives.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  they  have 
been  driven  from  one  place  to  another  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  by 
their  pursuers.  As  yet  they  have  sought  only  escape  and  protection 
from  ]iersecution  ;  they  have  very  rarely  manifested  anger  by  pounding 
the  floor  when  hearing  the  mechanics  at  work  or  by  complaint  to  the 
landladies,  and  have  not  been  brought  to  bay  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  might  turn  upon  the  actual  instigators  of  the  consjiiracy  and  do 
them  bodily  harm.  They  have  been  on  the  point  of  a  visit  to  jiolice 
headquarters  to  make  declaration  against  their  enemies. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  their  history  in  youth  the  two  girls 
difiPered  from  others  of  their  age  in  a  slight  degree,  some  trifling  eccen- 
tricities and  some  overweening  self-consciousness  constituting  this 
difterenee.  They  have  always  been  closely  united — living  together, 
sleeping  together,  having  the  same  affinities,  ialcnts,  pleasures,  and  ]>ur- 
snits.  The  devclojimcut  of  suspicions  and  delusions  of  persecution  had 
been  so  gradual  that  it  did  not  become  evident  to  others  that  they  were 
actuallv  insane  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  When  I  first  saw 
them  in  my  office,  they  came  heavily  veiled,  and,  U])ou  removing  their 
veils,  their  faces  were  patched  all  over  with  small  square  pieces  of 
cloth,  covering  sores.  These  ■were  only  an  ordinary  acne,  made  nuich 
worse  by  ])icking,  by  wearing  wet  cloths  on  their  faces  all  night  fir  the 
purpose  of  ])reventing  ])oison(ius  vapors  from  entering  their  lungs,  and 
by  the  removal  of  the  strongly  adhering  ])ieces  of  linen  from  the  bleed- 
ing surfaces.  They  healed  up  ra])idly  when  I  had  prevailed  upon  them 
to  make  use  of  ung.  zinci  o.x.  freely.  The  fiice  of  the  younger  is  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  a  degenerate  type,  one  of  its  features  being  a 
disagreeal ile  prognathism. 

Some  of  the  skull  diameters  were  pathological  in  character.  One 
of  the  sisters  died  in  convulsions  from  unknown  cause,  which  the  other 
sister  still  attributes  to  poison.  The  living  sister  still  moves  about  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  anrither,  cherishing  the  parauoiac  delusions,  but 
supporting  herself  in  part  by  teaching  music. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
GENERAL  SYMPTOMATOLOGY  OF  INSANITY. 

Every  psychic  phenomenon  is  accompanied  hy  a  material  process 
in  the  cortex  of  the  hrain.  There  is  no  insanity  withont  disease  of  the 
cortex.  The  material  disorder  of  the  cortex  is  ditfnse  and  partly 
organic,  but  mostly  finictional  in  character.  We  term  it  functional,  for 
thus  far  our  patiiologico-anatcjmical  and  clinical  studies  have  failed  to 
reveal  any  definite  material  hasis  tor  the  majority  of  psychoses. 

The  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the  study  of  physiological  psy- 
chology has  illuminated  many  oi)scure  featiu'cs  of  mori)id  psvehology, 
and  has  put  us  in  a  position  to  better  examine  and  clas.sify  tlie  symj)- 
toms  of  insanity. 

There  are  material  processes  iu  the  central  nervous  system  unaccom- 
panied by  any  parallel  psychic  process.  The  reflexes  and  automatic 
acts  are  examples.  In  these  pheudmena  we  observe  a  stimulus,  a  sen- 
sation, a  movement.  Movement  parall('l('(l  l)y  a  psyciiic  ])rocess  be- 
comes actidu.  We  sometimes  s|)ealv  (if  conscious  voluntary  action. 
Action  differs  from  sim])le  movement  in  being  accompanied  l)y  intercur- 
rent images — memory-pictures  of  former  stimuli.  A  peripheral  stinudus 
•excites  a  cortical  center,  and  is  not  carried  at  once  to  the  motcu-  region, 
but  travels  first  by  association  fibers  to  the  area  in  which  are  stored  up 
residua  of  former  similar  stimulations,  and  later  to  tlie  motor  region. 
These  residua  of  memory-pictures  or  ideas  may  be  complex,  constitute 
a  series,  have  many  associations,  and  hence  we  designate  them  as  an 
idea-association.  Action,  therefore,  consists  of  the  series  :  stiuiu]u>, 
sensation,  idea-as.sociation,  movement.  The  various  ideas  thus  excited 
tend  to  diiferent  motor  expressions,  so  that  the  resulting  movement  or 
action  will  depend  directly  upon  the  strength  of  ideas.  The  stronger 
ones  conquer.  Ziehen,  whose  clear  explication  of  the  mental  ])roblems 
of  ])syc]iiatry  the  writer  closely  follows,^  has  well  described  idea-asso- 
ciation as  the  jtlay  or  battle  of  motives.  He  gives  the  following  exam- 
ple of  the  physical  and  p.sychic  processes  just  described  : 

I  see  a  rose  in  a  strange  garden  (stinudus  and  sensation).  A  long 
.series  of  ideas  is  aroused  by  the  stimulus  and  tiie  visual  sensation  of 
the  fiower  (idea-association).  For  instance,  tiie  memory  of  the  rose's 
fragrance  conies  to  mind,  then  I  think  how  well  it  would  look  in  my 
room,  that  it  is  the  property  of  another,  that  plucking  it  would  be 
punishable,  and  so  on.  Only  after  the  whole  series  of  jiresentations  has 
passed  i>efbre  the  mind  does  action  follow,  and  wliether  I  ])luek  the 
flower  or  go  my  way  witlmut  it  will  dejieud  upon  the  strengtli  and 
intensity  of  tlie  conquering  idea. 

Every  psychic  process  must  be  regarded  upon  the  basis  of  such  a 

47  '  "Psychiatrie,"  Th.  Ziehen,  Berliu,  1894. 
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scheme,  and  as  accompanied  by  its  material  parallel  (progress  from  tlie 
sensory  cells  to  the  idea-cells,  and  from  these  to  motor-cells  by  means 
of  association-fibers). 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  movement  (memories  of  former  sensations  of 
movement)  comes  before  the  movement  in  the  series  jnst  described,  but 
generally  the  movement  is  perceived  after  it  has  taken  place  by  means 
of  the  sensation  of  tiie  movement. 

There  are  really  but  two  psychological  elements — viz.,  sensation  and 
idea.  The  only  process  connected  with  these  elements  is  the  idea- 
association.  Their  product  is  action.  The  so-called  mental  powers  of 
old-time  psychology  do  not  exist.  The  assumption  of  a  special  power 
of  will  dominating  the  idea-association  and  voluntarily  determining  this 
or  that  movement  is  particularly  sujierfluous  and  misleading.  The 
assumption  of  a  special  power  of  apjierception  which  turns  its  "  atten- 
tion "  voluntarily  upon  this  or  that  idea  or  sensation  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  idea-association  is  equally  superfluous. 

The  presentations  or  ideas  rather  follow  one  another  according  to  laws 
without  intervention  of  any  es])ecial  voluntary  power  of  the  mind,  and 
the  final  movement  or  action  is  the  necessary  result  of  association  of 
these  presentations  or  ideas.  Finally,  there  exists  no  particular  faculty 
of  feeling,  for  exact  investigation  demonstrates  that  our  feelings  of 
wiiat  is  agreeable  and  what  is  distasteful,  of  jileasurc  and  pain,  appear 
never  in  an  isolated  state,  but  always  coml>ined  with  sensation  and  idea 
as  attriliutes  or  properties.  ^ 

Following  Ziehen  in  these  particulars,  wc  shall  study  ])athological 
psychological  processes  on  the  l)asis  of  tlie  scheme  just  described,  and 
in  each  case  investigate,  first,  disorders  of  sensation  ;  then,  disorders  of 
the  memorv-])ictures,  presentations,  or  ideas  ;  then,  again,  disturl)ances 
of  the  idea-association  ;  and,  finally,  the  influence  of  these  disturbances 
upon  the  actions  or  conduct  of  the  patient. 


DISORDERS  OF  SENSATION. 

Sensation  is  the  first  elcnient  in  tlie  psychic  process.  It  is  deter- 
mined iDy  some  external  stimulus  affecting  any  sensory  nerve.  Eveiy 
sensation  has  four  important  attributes — viz.,  qvality,  intensity,  tone  (the 
accompanying  feeling  of  ])leasure  or  pain),  and  space-projection.  We 
are  not  especially  concerned  witli  tlie  last  in  morl)id  psycliology. 

Qualitative  Disorders  of  Sensation. — Tiie  two  important  classes 
of  qualitative  disorders  of  sensation  are  hallucinations  (in  which  we  have 
sensation  without  external  stinuilus)  and  illu.sions  (in  which  we  have  the 
external  stimulus,  but  a  transformed  or  perverted  sensation).  An  ex- 
ternal stimulus  to  a  periplieral  nerve  is  carried  to  the  cortex,  where  it 
acts  as  a  secondary  stimulus  in  exciting  sensation. 

Hallucinations. — A  hallucination  is  a  sensory  impression  without 
external  stimulus.     It  is  often  also  defined  a.s  a  perception  without  an 

'  "  Leitfaden  der  physiologischen  Psychologie, ''  von  Th.  Ziehen,  Jena,  1893. 
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object.  The  patient  hears  voices  where  all  is  silent,  sees  forms  and 
figures  in  empty  space. 

Hallucinations  of  sight  are  very  common,  and  vary  from  the  simplest 
sparks,  lights,  shimmers,  flames,  spots,  threads,  clouds,  and  shadows  to 
the  most  complicated  groups  of  persons  and  landscapes  with  perfect 
details.  Sometimes  they  are  colorless,  like  silhouettes  ;  sometimes  radi- 
ant and  ftintastic  with  color.  Sometimes  they  are  flat,  like  pictures  ; 
sometimes  plastic.  Ordinarily,  the  forms  and  objects  observed  are  of 
natural  size,  but  occasionally  they  are  gigantic  or  diminutive.  They 
may  appear  close  at  hand  or  far  away.  They  may  be  quiet  or  full  of 
movement,  like  the  zooscopic  hallucinations  of  alcoholism.  Rarely, 
real  objects  are  doubled  or  multiplied  (hallucinatory  diplopia  and  poly- 
opia). Real  objects  are  sometimes  concealed  by  tlie  hallucinations, 
sometimes  merely  diaphanously  veiled.  Hallucinatiims  may  fill  the 
whole  field  of  vision  or  appear  in  homonymous  half-fields,  as  in  the 
hemio])ic  hallucinations  described  by  the  writer  in  cases  of  insanity  and 
of  homonymous  hemianopsia. 

Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  also  cxtrrniely  fn(|Ucnt,  and  vary 
from  simple  sounds,  tinnitus  aurium,  rusiiing,  roaring,  whispering, 
tinkling,  to  complicated  music  and  words  and  sentences.  These  last 
may  be  in  natural  tone  or  deep-voiced,  wliispered  or  loud  ;  may  l)e  the 
voice  of  one  or  many  persons  ;  may  be  ])ronoune(Ml  in  various  languages  ; 
may  be  single  words  or  long  orations  ;  may  seem  near  at  hand  or  far 
removed  ;  and  may  be  heard  in  one  ear,  though  usually  in  both.  Not 
infre<|uently  th(>  voice  seems  to  tiie  ])atieiit  so  near  that  it  appears  to  be 
in  his  head  or  body. 

Hallucinations  of  common  cutaneous  sensibility  may  appear  any- 
where in  tlie  skin  or  in  nnicous  membranes  in  the  tiirni  of  electric 
shocks,  pricking,  tingling,  l>lows,  caresses,  .sensations  of  heat  or  cold, 
indignities  to  tlie  se.xual  organs  (feeling  of  cohabitation),  etc. 

Hallucinations  of  smell  are  very  common.  Tlie  jtatients  perceive 
odors  of  chloroform,  sulphur,  noxious  gases,  smoke,  filtli,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  smell  of  perfumes  and  flowers. 

Hallucinations  of  taste  are  so  generally  coml)ined  with  those  of 
smell,  because  of  tiie  close  jihysiological  relation  of  tiie  two  senses,  that 
true  hallucinations  of  the  primary  t'lements  of  taste  (salt,  sweet,  bitter, 
and  sour)  are  uncommonly  rare.  A  hallucination  of  a  bitter  taste  is 
the  most  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  hallucination  of 
taste  and  smell  (as  of  blood,  filth,  etc.)  is  rather  common. 

Hallucinations  of  organic  sensation  are  not  rare.  The  patients  com- 
plain of  peculiar  or  extraordinary  feelings  in  various  organs,  such  as 
malposition,  gnawing,  cutting,  pain,  etc. 

Hallucinations  of  active  or  passive  movement  of  the  body  or  its 
parts  de])end  probably  chiefly  ujion  disorders  of  joint  sensibility.  The 
patients  feel  themselves  lift<'d  in  the  air,  floating,  the  limbs  moved 
actively,  the  head  turned  to  one  side  ;  or,  the  sensation  of  movement  of 
the  muscles  required  for  speecli  may  give  rise  to  the  hallucination  of 
having  spoken  a  word  or  sentence. 
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Various  hallucinations  are  often  associated  iu  sucli  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  hallucinated  objects  still  more  natural  and  deceptive,  tiiough 
more  frequently  they  are  not  thus  conuiiiui;led.  Thus,  visionary 
figures  may  speak  or  be  dumb,  and  the  fancied  voices  may  come  from 
visually  projected  or  from  unseen  persons.  Sometimes  vision,  hearing, 
and  cutaneous  sensation  may  be  combined  to  give  reality  to  the  object. 
Combinations  of  others  are  also  met  with,  and,  indeed,  these  mixed 
hallucinations  are  common  and  multiform. 

As  regards  the  development  of  hallucinations,  some  are  doubtless 
peripheral,  but  the  majority  are  central  in  their  origin.  Disorders  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nasal  cavity,  mouth,  mucous  membranes,  skin,  and  viscera 
may  give  rise  to  hallucinations,  thougli  tliey  are  more  commonly  tiie 
cause  of  illusions.  Hallucinations  are  never  new  creations,  but  are  made 
up  of  memory-])ictures  stored  up  in  the  cortex  ;  these  may,  however, 
make  their  appearance  in  new  combiiiiitions.  The  congenitaliy  blind 
never  have  visual  hallucinations;  the  congenitaliy  deaf  never  auditory 
hallucinations,  thougli  they  are  noted  in  acquired  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness. 

Hallucinations  are  usually  of  two  kinds — those  wJiich  have  to  do 
with  the  ideas  presented  in  the  mind  at  the  time  of  tiieir  maniicstations, 
and  those  which  are  concerned  with  latent  menioi'v-jiietures.  The 
former  are  more  common,  but  lioth  may  Ije  ol)servetl  in  the  same 
patient.  The  first  kind  are  those  which  the  patient  describes  as 
visions  which  picture  his  very  ideas,  and  voices  which  .read  off  his 
tliouglits  as  fast  as  they  can  come  into  his  mind — indeid,  often  a])par- 
ently  before  he  tliiuks  them.  Tlie  second  class  of  liallucinations  often 
astounds  the  patient  by  association  with  things  long  past  and  quite 
forgotten. 

We  are  taught  by  physiological  psychology  that  a  stinudus  to  the 
eye  arouses  a  sensation  in  the  occipital  lobe,  to  tlie  ear  a  sensation  in  the 
tem])oral  lobe,  and  so  on,  the  sensation  furtiier  exciting  an  image  which 
remains  as  a  memory-impression.  All  normal  sensations,  then,  depend 
upon  the  series  stimulus,  sensation,  memorv-])icture,  or  idea.  Now, 
hallucinations  are  always  cortical,  as  regards  localization,  and  depend 
upon  a  reversal  of  the  normal  course  just  descrilicd,  and  without  the 
stimulus.  The  memory-image  is  excited  and  then  excites  the  sensation. 
A  certain  irritability  of  these  centers  will  be  induced,  undoubtedly, 
by  morbid  processes  in  the  peripheral  nerves  or  their  terminations, 
such  as  entojitic  or  entotic  processes,  which  will  render  them  all  the 
more  excitable,  since  external  stimulus  is  not  tlien  altogether  wanting. 
Finding  such, — and  we  should  always  investigate  carefully  for  a  periph- 
eral physical  basis, — the  dividing-line  between  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions becomes  less  distinct.  Naturally,  the  normal  mind  recognizes  the 
real  nature  of  nuiscte  Vdlitantes,  tinnitus  aurium,  neuralgic  ])ains,  etc., 
and  it  is  only  the  abnormal  mind  which  employs  them  as  material  for 
illusions  and  hallucinations. 

In  the  examination  of  a  patient  we  must  determine  the  ])resence  of 
hallucinations  and  the  effect  of  their  presence  on  idea-association.     One 
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must  not  mistake  actual  occurrences  described  by  the  patient,  nor  the 
events  of  dreams  confused  In'  him  with  events  of  waking,  nor  ordinary 
illusions  for  liallucinations.  There  is  danger,  too,  of  overlooking  their 
presence.  I'atients  conceal  tliem,  conscious  tliat  the  hallucinations  are 
morbid,  or  knowing  tliat  they  will  be  looked  upcju  as  such,  but  will 
often  write  about  them  or  t«ll  of  them  to  other  patients  if  opportunity 
be  given.  Very  often  the  physician  is  enabled  to  recognize  their  exist- 
ence from  the  expression  and  c(jnduct  of  the  patient. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  hallucinations  upon  tiie  course  of  idea- 
association,  the  most  important  question  is  whether  they  are  regarded 
by  the  patient  as  real  sensations  or  not.  He  treats  tliem  as  actual 
phenomena,  as  if  they  were  normal  sensations,  or  he  distinguishes  them 
from  his  ordinary  sensati(jns  as  peculiar,  novel,  and  possibly  inspired  by 
supernatural  agencies  ;  or  he  is  really  conscious  of  their  morbidity,  but 
may  believe  them  to  be  induced  by  enemies  by  means  of  poison.  If  the 
hallucinations  are  faint  and  transitory,  the  patient  may  not  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  tiicm  ;  if  they  are  markeil  and  persistent  for  a  long  jieriod, 
he  ultimately  loses  iiis  critical  faculty  and  eomes  to  believe  in  their 
reality.  Such  being  the  case,  his  thouglit  and  conduct  are  bound  to  be 
influenced  by  them,  and  more  powerfully  influenced  than  by  normal 
sensations,  f)r  by  any  reasonable  consideration  or  argunu'iit.  Hallucina- 
tions either  inhibit  (hallucinatory  stu])or)  or  retard  (hallucinatory  con- 
fusion) the  idea-association  ;  or  they  inilucc  direct  intrinsic  delusions  (as 
when  a  voice  cries  "  Thou  art  God,"  and  the  jjatient  immediately  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  God).  The  actions  and  conduct  of  a  patient  are 
very  much  influenced,  and  in  nuiltiform  ways,  by  liallucinations.  He 
has  the  exjiression  of  listening,  or  stares  apparently  at  nothing.  He 
closes  his  ears,  covers  his  eyes  or  head,  closes  up  cracks  and  openings, 
or  listens  at  the  window  or  keyholes.  He  refuses  or  spits  out  his  food. 
He  holds  his  nose,  or  suddenly  closes  the  window  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  noxious  gases.  He  turns  his  head,  rims,  shouts,  lifts  his  arm  (juickly, 
or  takes  peculiar  attitudes,  acting  U]ion  a  hallucination  of  muscular 
sense  (imperative  movements,  imperative  speech,  im]>erative  attitudes). 
The  imperative  attitudes  may  be  very  persistent  and  long-continued,  and 
are  then  called  catatonic.  Hallucinations  often  lead  to  imperative  acts 
which  may  be  of  a  violent  nature.  If  hallucinations  are  inmnnerable, 
very  changeable,  and  intense,  the  patient  is  affected  by  so-called  hallu- 
cinatory agitation. 

Hallucinations  are  so  extremely  rare  under  normal  conditions  that 
thev  are  to  be  considered  as  almost  always  pathological.  Illusions  are 
rather  common  in  the  normid  mind.  True  hallucinations  may  occur  in 
apparently  normal  individuals,  but  examination  will  show  that  such 
persons  are  neurotic  bv  hereditv,  and  that  some  stress  of  mind  or  body 
has  induced  this  psvchoi)athic  phenomenon.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  childhood. 

Outside  of  the  psychoses,  hallucinations  are  met  with  in  toxic  states, 
fevers,  cachectic  conditions,  sun-stroke,  and  some  of  the  neuroses  (epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  hysteria).  A  hallucination  of  any  sense  may  be  the  aura 
of  an  e)ule[)tic  attack  ;   sometimes,  when  visual,  it  may  be  hemiopic. 
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Hallucinations  are  the  chief  symptom  of  one  form  of  paranoia. 
Other  psychoses,  such  as  mania  and  melancholia,  manifest  them  only 
exceptionally  ;  while  still  others,  like  senile  and  paretic  dementia,  pre- 
sent hallucinations,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  such  prominence  as  to  make 
them  a  characteristic  symptom.  Visual  hallucinations  are  more  com- 
mon in  acute  tlian  in  chronic  psychoses,  and  they  are  seldom  indepen- 
dent of  hallucinations  of  feeling  and  hearing.  Auditory  hallucinations, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  more  characteristic  of  chronic  types  of  mental 
disorder,  and  are  often  observed  alone. 

The  close  union  of  the  auditory  center  with  the  motor  speech  center 
gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  hallucinations  of  hearing.  From  infancy 
man  is  trained  to  think  to  a  great  extent  in  word-images  or  sjjeech- 
images,  and  thinking  is,  therefore,  nearly  always  associated  with  some 
stimulation  of  tiie  speech-muscle  centers  in  the  Imiin.  Therefore,  hal- 
luciuatorv  irritation  in  tlie  auditory  area  of  tiie  brain  causes  synchronous 
irra<liation  to  the  motor  speecii  center,  and  words  and  sentences  are 
heard  by  the  hallucinant  as  if  projected  into  the  external  world,  or  into 
some  part  of  tiie  patient's  body  (head,  tlnciat,  chest,  stomach,  or  even 
extremities).  Tlie  stinudation  of  the  spcecii  muscles,  however  feeble, 
may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  recurrent  sensations  of  movement 
in  them,  which  leads  the  patient  to  imagine  that  his  thoughts  are  being 
read  oif  internally  by  the  voice,  and  sometimes  repeated  apparently 
before  the  thought  has  fully  developed  in  his  brain. 

Illusions. — An  illusion  is  a  false  perception.  There  is  a  stinudus 
but  a  j)erverted  sensation,  a  wrong  inter[)retation.  The  sensation 
corresponds  only  in  part  to  the  stimulus.  A  patient  hetu's  the  rain 
falling,  but  perceives  it  as  music  ;  he  sees  the  bedpost,  but  imagines  it 
a  ghost. 

Visual  illusions  exhibit  a  transformation  of  form,  or  color,  or  both. 
This  is  often  favored  by  indistinctness  of  outline,  as  when  it  is  half  dark 
or  there  is  a  shimmering,  flickering  light.  But  often  clear  outlines  are 
transformed.  The  patient  may  see  the  familiar  faces  about  him  changed 
into  those  of  strangers,  transformed  by  grimaces,  or  deathly  pale.  A 
sharp  distinction  lietween  illusory  transformation  and  actual  hallucina- 
tion is  often  difficult  to  draw.  It  is  peculiar  to  illusions  that  they  not 
infrequently  present  objects  as  distorted  and  diminished  or  increased  in 
size.  This  is  especially  true  among  epileptics.  When  this  is  noted 
with  all  objects,  it  often  depends  upon  entoptic  disorders.  Thus,  meta- 
niorjihopsia  may  arise  from  astigmatism  and  retinal  disease,  micropsia 
from  paresis  of  accommodation,  and  macropsia  from  spasm  of  accommo- 
dation. When  this  is  not  the  cause,  perverted  association  of  the  sensa- 
tion, with  disordered  muscular  sense,  may  play  a  role.  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  illusion  may  consist  of  a  perversion  of  color  analogous, 
for  instance,  to  the  yellow  appearance  of  objects  in  santonin-poisoning 
(due  to  violet  blindness  induced  by  the  poison)  or  to  red  vision  (ery- 
thropsia  induced  by  fatigue  of  the  retina  for  the  short-waved  rays  of  the 
violet  side  of  the  spectrum). 

Illusions  of  hearing  consist  mostly  of  the  construction  of  words  out 
of  inarticulate  sounds,  or  of  the    misinterpretation    of  the   words  or 
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sentences  spoken  in  the  patient's  hearing.  He  may  transform  them  into 
mocking,  indecent,  derogatory,  or  tlattering  words. 

Illusions  of  common  sensibility  are,  perhaps,  more  important  ia 
insanity  than  hallucinations  of  this  sense.  But  they  are  difhcult  to 
study  and  establish.  It  is  probable  that  the  sand)-,  earthy  taste  of  food 
often  complained  of  b}'  patients  is  more  an  illusion  of  touch  than  of  taste. 

Illusions  of  smell  and  taste  are,  in  the  main,  unpleasant  in  character 
and  are  more  common  tiian  hallucinations  of  these  senses. 

Illusions  of  organic  sensation  are  frecjuently  noted,  and  consist  of  such 
sensory  metamorphoses,  for  instance,  as  the  mistaking  of  intestinal 
motions  for  pregnancy,  and  the  feeling  of  diminution  or  increase  in  size 
of  various  organs  (particularly  noticeable  in  epilepsy  and  paresis). 

Illusions  of  muscidar  sense  or  of  movement  are  rare. 

Illusions,  like  hallucinations,  may  form  their  material  from  the 
concej)ts  at  the  moment  in  consciousness,  or  from  latent  memory -pictures. 

The  theory  of  the  cause  of  illusions  is  analogous  to  that  of  iiallucina- 
tions.  They  arise  from  a  pathological  recurrent  influence  of  the  excited 
memory-])ieture  cells  upon  tiie  sensory  cells.  The  ditference  lies  in  the 
association,  also,  of  an  actual  external  stimulus  wliich  undergoes  trans- 
formation. 

Illusions  are  much  more  comnmn  than  halliirinatii)ns,  and  are  not 
seldom  met  with  in  normal  ]icrsons.  Often  tliev  are  diiticult  to  dis- 
tingiiisli  from  one  another.  iSonietimes  it  is  impossil)le  to  differentiate 
true  illusions  from  so-called  illusionary  judgments,  in  whicli  we  are 
concerned  not  so  much  with  a  transformation  of  sensation,  as  with  an 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  character  of  a  normal  sensation. 

Illusions  are  noted  in  all  forms  of  psychoses,  esju'cially  in  acute 
forms.  They  are  jiarticularly  noteworthy  in  the  hallucinatory  form  of 
paranoia. 

Disorders  of  Intensity  of  Sensation. — These  consist  of  jiypcsthe- 
sias,  anesthesias,  and  hyperesthesias.  Hypesthesias  and  anesthesias  are 
observed  in  various  psychoses  whicih  ai'e  com[)licated  by  such  disorders 
as  hysteria,  chorea,  multiple  neuritis,  tabes,  focal  cerebral  lesions,  etc. 
Hyperesthesia  is  also  encountered  in  complicating  disorders,  such  as  hys- 
teria, tubercular  meningitis,  neurasthenia  ;  but  is  also  often  noted  in  the 
prodromal  stages  of  many  acute  psychoses.  It  is  es]K'cially  remarkable 
in  the  insanities  of  childhood.  A  valuable  objective  sign  of  hyper- 
esthesia is  exaggeration  of  tiie  superficial  reflexes. 

Disorders  of  Sensory  Tone. — Agreeable  or  disagreeable  feeling, 
associated  with  sensation,  is  described  as  sensory  tone.  Sensory  tone  may 
be  perverted  in  insanity  so  that,  for  instance,  fragrance  is  perceived  as 
unpleasant,  dissonance  as  pleasant,  and  vice  versa.  One  notes  such  per- 
versions in  the  slight  jisychopathic  conditions  of  pregnancy  in  the  form 
of  cajiricious  tasti's  and  appetites.  Momosexual  ])erversion  is  a  form  of 
this  disorder  manifested  in  the  domain  of  sexual  sensation.  Pathologi- 
cal disorders  of  tiie  intensity  of  sensory  tone  consist  of  hypalgesia  and 
analgesia,  hyperalgesia,  iiyphedonia,  and  hyperhedonia. 

The  liv]);dgesias  are  noted  in  hysteria,  talies,  congenital  and  ae(|uired 
mental  deficiency,  and  in  severe  hallucinatory  coni'usion. 
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Hyperalgesia  is  observed  under  the  same  circumstances  as  hyper- 
esthesia. It  is  most  often  seen  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  insanities, 
and  almost  exceptionally  at  certain  points  (such  as  the  supraorbital, 
intraorbital,  mental,  Valleix,  iliac,  intercostal,  mammary,  vertebral,  and 
cranial  suture  points)  pressure  elicits  pain.  The  pain  of  hunger,  which 
leads  in  many  psychoses  to  pathological  hunger  (bulimia)  belongs  in 
this  category. 

Hyphedonia  is  a  mofbid  diminution  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  any 
sensory  perception.  It  is  more  important  in  the  domain  of  sexual  sen- 
sations than  in  others,  where  it  may  reach  the  degree  of  anhedonia. 
Sexual  anheilonia  is  not  uncommdidy  developed  on  the  basis  of  a  seri- 
ous hereditary  degeneracy,  and  is  fn'{pient,  too,  in  organic  disease  of 
the  central  nervous  system  (taltes  and  paresis),  as  well  as  in  toxic  con- 
ditions (alcohol,  cocain,  morphin).  Hyphedonia,  in  connection  with 
hunger  sen.^ations,  may  reach  the  state  of  complete  psychic  anorexia  in 
some  insanities. 

IIyperhedi)nia  is  a  morbid  increase  of  positive  sensory  tone  (agree- 
ability  of  sensation),  and  is  noted  most  often  in  relation  to  sexual 
sensaticins. 

Disorders  of  Memory-pictures  or  Ideas. — Every  stimulus  in 
arousing  a  sensation  in  the  cerel)ral  cortex  leaves  some  material  vestige 
or  impression,  which  remains  as  a  latent  memory-image  or  picture, 
latent  jjresentation,  or  idea.  Countless  numbers  of  memory-pictures  left 
by  innumerable  sensations  of  all  kinds  are  stored  away  as  a  material 
deposit  in  the  brain-cortex.  These  are  rearoused  cither  by  the  same  or 
a  similar  stinudus,  or  excited  through  the  stimulus  of  some  idea- 
association.  Only  a  few  of  the  millions  of  memory-pictures  are 
awakened  to  life  at  any  one  moment;  all  of  the  others  remain  latent. 
The  general  concept  of  any  particular  object  is  made  up  of  the  assf)cia- 
tion  of  many  centers  in  the  brain,  some  of  which  are  far  apart,  such  as 
the  smell,  feel,  taste,  color,  sound,  and  name  (jf  the  object.  The  rela- 
tion of  this  object  to  others  of  its  kind  is  present  in  other  associations, 
and  these  again  in  others,  so  that  the  material  basis  of  an  idea  must  be 
a  perfect  network  of  association  fibers;  and  all  of  this  labyrinth  is  con- 
nected with  the  complex  series  of  language-centers,  but  j)articularly 
with  the  motor  and  auditory  speech-centers,  which  are  trained  up  from 
earliest  infancy  to  associate  the  spoken  word  with  the  concrete  concep- 
tion. A  word,  therefore,  expresses,  like  an  algebraic  x,  y,  or  z,  some 
very  intricate  and  complicated  formida.  Take  words  like  "home," 
"  right, "  "wrong,"  and  so  on,  and  think  what  a  countless  numl)er  of 
associated  memory-pictures  each  one  nuist  re}iresei)t !  Words  are 
simply  convenient  abbreviations  which  render  more  easy  the  use  of  con- 
cepts in  idea-associations. 

We  distinguish  in  every  idea  four  cardinal  properties  :  (1)  The  con- 
tents or  meaning;  (2)  distinctness;  (o)  associated  affects;  (4)  energy 
or  intensity. 

The  pathological  disturbances  of  ideas  may  he  studied  under  the 
headings  of  disorders  of  their  evolution,  durability,  concomitant  affects 
and  associations. 
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Defective  Evolution  of  Ideas. — Tlie  number  of  concepts  stored  up 
in  the  brain  varies  enormously  under  normal  oontlitions  with  individuals 
and  races.  In  morbid  psychi)liigy  we  find  the  numljer  of  ideas  extremely 
small  among  congenital  defectives,  such  as  the  idi(jt,  the  imbecile,  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  idiot  may  preserve  rudimentarv  memory- 
pictures  of  the  simplest  tilings,  such  as  food  and  eating,  light,  dark- 
ness, clothing,  l)ut  without  speech  associations  ;  he  will  have  none  of 
other  persons  or  other  oljjects  about  him.  In  the  imbecile  the  concepts 
are  more  numerous  and  may  be  known  by  name  ;  he  recognizes  persons 
and  objects,  distinguishes  simple  colors  with  difficulty,  may  have 
number  concepts  as  high  as  ten  ;  he  has  a  few  concrete  ideas,  but,  as  a 
rule,  no  abstract  ideas.  The  feeble-minded  has  a  larger  inunln'r  of 
memory-pictures,  may  have  abstract  ideas,  recognizes  the  signihcanee  of 
likene.ss  and  similarity,  and  may  use  the  words  God,  right,  wrong,  etc., 
but  in  reality  be  unable  to  tell  the  meaning  of  such  complex,  ai)stract 
conceptions.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid  concluding  that  the 
idea  is  present  l)ecause  the  word  is  spoken  by  such  a  patient,  for  it  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  congenitally  feeble-minded  to  be  apt 
with  words  while  deficient  in  grasp  of  their  meaning. 

Disorders  in  Durability  of  Memory-pictures. — The  forgetting  of 
a  meniory-pietiire,  when  tiie  stimulus  and  sensation  producing  it  are  not 
repeated,  may  be  considered  to  be  due  to  its  gradual  erasure  l)y  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nutritive  processes  wiiieh  affect  the  cortical  ganglion-cells 
equally  with  all  the  elements  and  ti.ssues  of  tlie  body.  This  physio- 
logical destruction  of  the  memory-picture  is  alwavs  very  slow,  but  by 
patholf)gieal  processes  may  be  rendered  enormously  rapid.  Tiie  de- 
struction may  be  diffuse  or  limited  to  one  sensory  spiiere  (for  exam])le, 
apraxia,  where  the  sensory  ideas  of  oljijects  are  lost,  though  the  sensory 
ajtparatus  may  be  intact ;  mind-blindness,  word-blindness,  mind-deaf- 
ness, word-deafness,  etc.).  But  these  limited  defects  of  memory-])i<'tures 
are  due  to  flical  lesions  in  the  brain,  and  do  not  concern  the  alienist  so  much 
as  the  diffuse  destruction  of  ideas,  although  it  is  true  that  the  latter  may 
sometimes  be  a  sequel  to  a  circumscribed  lesion,  and,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
that  the  diffuse  disorder  may,  as  in  general  jiaralysis,  sometimes  affect 
one  region  more  than  auotiier.  A  loss  of  concrete  ideas,  such  as  general 
concepts  of  relationship,  etc.,  which  are  re[)resented  by  a  wide-s]>read 
association  network  in  the  whole  cortex,  can  only  lie  caused  by  a  diffuse, 
far-reaching  disturbance.  We  see  examples  of  such  loss  in  the  acquired 
dementias  of  ]>aresis,  ej)ilepsy,  and  senility,  dementias  secondary  to 
acute  psychoses,  and  dementias  due  to  toxic  agents.  It  is  natural  that 
the  latest  memory  acquisitions  should  be  lost  first,  and  the  older  mem- 
ories successively  later,  in  direct  projiortions  to  their  age,  according  to 
a  certain  "  law  of  regression,"  as  Ribot  terms  it.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  want  of  permanence  and  stability  in  the  newest  arrange- 
ment or  concatenation  of  protoplasmic  molecules  and  ganglion-cells. 
The  older  impressions  have  become  more  fixed  and  durable. 

Since  an  experience  leaves  behind  not  alone  a  single  memory-picture, 
but  a  whole  scries  arranged  in  chronological  order,  we  may,  as  in  am- 
nesiiis,  find  pathological  states  in  which  there  are  los.ses  of  such  series 
of  ideas  during  a  definite  perio<l  of  time.     Tlie  so-called  subconscious 
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or  unconscious  states  are  examples  of  tliis  phenomenon.  They  are 
observed  in  epilepsy,  intoxications,  hysteria,  narcolepsy,  livpnotism, 
somnambulism,  injuries  to  the  heail,  and  in  transitory  insanity. 

Affective  Disorders. — Pleasurable  or  disagreeable  feelings  accom- 
pany ideas,  just  as  they  do  common  sensations  ;  so  that  there  is  an  intel- 
lectual affective  tone  analogous  to  sensory  tone.  If  two  ideas  be  pre- 
sented simultaneously,  and  if  one  of  these  have  a  stronger  emotional 
quality  than  the  other,  the  tone  of  this  will  be  irradiated  to  the  other. 
Ziehen, in  describing  irradiation, gives  the  following  example:  "If  I  have 
met  with  an  accident  in  any  place,  afterward  not  only  is  the  memory  of 
the  injury  accompanie(l  by  an  unpleasant  feeling,  but  the  memory  of 
the  j)lace  is  likewise  mingled  with  a  disagreeable  affect.  Furthermore, 
when  I  again  see  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred,  I  may  feel  again 
the  sensation  of  the  injury,  accompanied  by  its  unpleasant  sensory  tone." 
Here  the  memory-picture  arouses  the  sensory  tone  of  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced. This  is  termed  reflected  tone.  The  most  important  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  emotional  irradiation  and  reflection  is  that  if  in  a 
certain  period  of  time  one  or  several  sensations  and  ideas  have  a  strong 
and  similar  emotional  tone,  all  other  sensations  and  ideas  ])resentcd  to 
the  mind  during  the  same  jjeriod  of  time  will  l)e  colored  liy  the  tone  of 
the  former.  Such  irradiation  creates  our  moods,  which  are  hence  the 
abstract  or  summary  of  the  similar  emotional  tones  of  the  ideas  and 
sensations  experienced  within  any  definite  period  of  time. 

Moods  and  emotions  influence  strongly  the  How  of  our  ideas,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  our  actions.  Depressed  moods  or  affects  inhibit,  wiiile 
exalted  affects  increase  the  flow  of  ideas,  and  likewise  the  resultant 
actions.  Depressed  affects  are  more  duraljle  and  persistent  than  exalted 
affects.  The  latter  subside  rapidly.  The  more  com])licated  ideas,  such 
as  justice,  honor,  law,  family,  patriotism,  etc.,  are  accom])anied  liy  a 
specific  affect  or  tone  which  we  designate  as  ethical  feeling.  Etliieal 
feeling  is  the  result  of  numerous  irradiations,  which  the  single  idea 
acquires  from  all  of  the  ideas  associated  with  it ;  and  the  sum  of  the 
ethical  feelings  of  an  individual  gives  him  his  character  (Ziehen). 

In  morbid  psyciiology  we  classif^v  changes  in  the  affects  as  patho- 
logical depi'ession,  exaltation,  irritability,  apathy,  and  nuital)ility. 

I)epreAvon. — Dejiression  is  observed  in  nuiny  forms  of  insanity, 
particularly  as  a  prodrome,  but  is  characteristic  of  the  melancholy  types. 
It  is  a  very  common  prodrome  of  acute  mania,  and  a  long  period  of 
morbid  depression  is  frequently  noted  as  an  antecedent  in  general 
paresis.  It  is  observed  in  neurasthenia,  in  hypochondriasis,  and  not 
seldom  as  an  interlude  in  any  psychosis.  It  is  the  cardinal  symptom 
of  melancholia.  Dejiressiou  is  a  normal  consequence  or  accomjianiment 
of  sorrowful  or  dreadful  hallucinations  and  ideas,  and  is,  under  such 
conditions,  termed  secondary.  It  is  primary  depression  witii  ^vhicll  we 
are  more  concerned  in  insanity — a  depression  not  at  all  or  but  slightly 
motived  by  such  hallucinations  and  ideas  as  we  have  just  described, 
but  a  mood  which  takes  possession  of  the  mind  of  thejiatient  and  gives 
its  own  original  color  to  every  thought  arising  in  his  mind  and  to  every 
external  object  presented  to  his  consciousness.  Past,  present,  and 
future  are  alike  under  the  shadow  of  this  mood.     When  mild  in  degree, 
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the  patient  feels  only  an  inexplicable  sadness — a  certain  restlessness  or 
state  of  worry  ;  but  when  extreme,  this  general  mood  of  sadne'rs  be- 
comes a  condition  of  pathological  anxiety — a  mixed  feeling  of  grief  and 
dread,  often  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  sufl'ocation  or  pain  about  the 
heart,  and,  therefore,  frequently  designated  as  "  j'recordial  anxiety  "  or 
"  precordial  fright."  When  primary  depression  is  present,  the  patient 
feels  the  change  in  his  mental  condition,  obsei'vcs  that  he  no  longer  is 
cheered  by  the  usual  pleasant  events  of  his  daily  Hie,  that  these  rather 
intensify  his  misery.  The  affection  and  symjiathy  of  his  friends  and 
family  either  awaken  no  response  in  his  own  breast  when  he  tends  to 
believe  that  he  has  lost  all  natural  feeling,  or  they  may  awaken  sus- 
picion, dislike,  and  distrust.  The  inliiljition  of  tiie  How  of  thought 
restricts  his  ideas  to  himself  and  to  the  somber  contents  of  his  mind. 
He  is  not  easily  distracted  from  such  contem|)lation,  and  answers  ques- 
tions, if  at  all,  very  slowly  and  with  great  ditheulty.  Nearly  all  eases 
with  morbid  depression  complain  of  disorders  of  visceral  sensibility, 
from  a  siiglit  sense  of  constriction  at  the  tliroat  to  jtrecordial  distress, 
from  a  general  feeling  of  illness  and  uneasiness  to  a  feeling  of  extreme 
and  general  restlessness.  No  doubt  depression  iuHuinces  often  the 
entire  musculature  of  the  body,  so  that  the  patient  wrings  his  hands, 
picks  his  fingers  or  head,  walks  up  and  down,  is  extremely  agitated, 
goes  into  a  condition  of  (-atalepsy  or  catatDuia,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
remains  absolutely  immoliile  and  requires  tiie  service  of  others  for  every 
movement.  The  muscles  of  the  peripheral  arteries  contract  and  in- 
crease the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  The  constriction  of  the 
throat  is  prol)ably  an  actual  contraction  of  tiie  esophageal  muscles. 
Precordial  anxiety  is  most  likely  due  to  vasomotor  disturbance  in  tlie 
vessels  of  the  heart.  The  constipaticju  so  fre((uent  in  depres-.ed  con- 
ditions depends  doubtless  upon  retardation  of  peristalsis.  Thus  we 
observe  in  one  case  motor  inhibition,  in  anotlier  motor  excitement,  and 
in  some  alternations  lietween  the  two. 

In  seeking  to  explain  tiie  mood  of  sadness  and  uneasiness  wliich  he 
feels,  the  patient  tends  to  develo])  ilelusions.  He  invokes  tiie  first  ideas 
which  would  naturally  come  to  him  under  such  circumstances.  He 
seeks  in  his  past  life  for  some  sin,  tiie  commission  of  which  may  have 
brought  this  punislunent.  He  magnities  some  trivial  error  in  his  youth 
into  an  unpardonable  sin.  Or  he  comes  to  think  that  poverty  stares 
him  in  the  face,  or  that  he  can  never  recover  from  an  incurable  illness 
which  has  taken  possession  of  him.  Occasionally,  a  persecutory  delusion 
is  evolved  from  a  ]>rimary  depression. 

Exalfdtion. — Exaltation  is  occasionally  noted  as  an  intercurrent 
symptom  in  any  psychosis.  It  sometimes  alternates  with  depression, 
forming  a  constant  cycle,  as  in  circular  insanity,  and  sometimes  it  pre- 
sents itself  during  convalescence  from  melancholia  as  a  reactive  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  majority  of  cases  of  general  paresis  a  period  of 
exaltation  develops.  In  maniacal  states,  however,  it  is  observed  as  a 
cardinal  symptom.  As  with  depression,  we  distinguish  a  secondaiy 
exaltaticm  consequent  upon  agreeable  hallucinations  and  ideas,  and  a 
primary  or  unmotived  exaltation.  In  exalted  moods  the  somesthetic 
sensations  are  pleasurable  and  gi\-e   rise  to  feelings  of  perfect  health. 
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strength,  and  vitality.  The  stream  of  ideas  is  hastened,  and  as  a 
result  the  patient  beeomes,  aecording  to  the  degree  of  exahation,  talka- 
tive and  garrulous,  or  exhibits  a  veritable  logorrhea, — a  eonstant,  ra])id 
flow  of  words, — which  may  often  assume  a  rhyming,  singing,  or  orator- 
ical character,  with  marked  incoherence.  The  rapid  stream  of  presen- 
tations is  paralleled  in  the  motor  sphere  by  increased  nniscular  activity, 
varving  from  busv  occuiiatiun  with  nothino-  to  aesticulatiny-,  orimacinsf, 
and  dancing,  and  to  the  wildest  and  most  violent  motor  excitement. 

I'rimary  exaltation  frequently  gives  rise  to  delusions  of  a  grandiose 
character,  though  these  are  unstable  and  fleeting,  corresjionding  to  the 
rapidity  of  change  in  the  contents  of  consciousness.  But  the  feeling 
of  well-being  and  of  egotism  which  makes  up  the  fundamental  mood 
of  the  exalted  patient  leads  him  to  be  extremely  impatient  of  any 
restraint  of  his  activities  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  reactive  feel- 
ing of  aggressive  anger  and  fury  is  easily  aroused,  leading  to  acts  of 
violence  and  destruction. 

Irritability. — Irritability  is  a  condition  which  has  to  tlo  chiefly  with 
the  afl^ects  of  anger  and  rage.  While  observed  in  association  with 
exaltation,  as  just  noted,  and  among  the  prodroniata  of  various  insani- 
ties, it  is  particularly  characteristic  as  a  ])rimarv  emotional  state  of 
congenital  and  acquired  mental  weakness,  neurasthenic  insanity,  and  the 
epileptic  psychoses.  In  the  latter  it  not  infrequently  becomes  a  true 
furor  epikpticus.  Irrital)ility  is  occasionally  noted  in  the  convalescence 
from  acute  insanities,  sometimes  conjoined  with  a  peculiar  tearfulness, 
a  lacrymose  irritability.  While  most  of  the  affects  of  both  depres- 
sion and  exaltation  are  concerned  with  the  ego,  the  afl'ect  of  anger 
differs  markedly  from  these  in  that  it  has  to  do  with  persons  or  objects 
outside  of  one's  self.  At  the  same  time  anger  is  a  depressed  emotion, 
but  with  certain  peculiarities.  In  its  influence  u])on  the  flow  of  ideas 
and  upon  action  it  flrst  retards  or  inhiliits,  but  finally,  i)y  an  accumula- 
tion of  stimuli,  induces  a  sudden  motor  explosion,  which  may  vary  from 
simple  aggressiveness  to  the  most  uncontrollable  fury.  Ablireviation 
of  the  usual  play  of  motives  is  characteristic  of  the  motor  explosions 
of  anger  and  fury.  The  sensory  stimulus  is  carried  directly  into  the 
motor  areas,  without  the  intervention  of  ideas  or  inhiljitions,  which 
accounts  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  outbreaks  of  violence  and 
destructiveness,  followed  by  complete  or  partial  amnesia  as  to  the  acts 
perjietrated. 

Diminution  or  cessation  of  sensory  and  intellectual  emotional  tone 
gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  partial  or  general  (ipatli;/.  A 
general  apathy  is  fi-equently  observed  in  neurasthenic  insanity  and  in 
stuporous  states,  Init  it  is  more  common  in  certain  cases  of  melancholia. 
Such  ])atients  will  complain,  ]iaradoxically  as  it  may  seem,  of  a  painful 
feeling  of  having  lost  all  feeling.  They  say  that  they  feel  no  affection 
for  their  children,  no  ho])c  of  getting  well,  no  pleasure  in  anything,  no 
grief  at  the  loss  of  friends,  that  their  hearts  are  turned  to  stone. 
Sometimes  ordinary  sensory  feeling  seems  absent  also,  and  they  say 
they  can  feel  neither  heat  nor  cold,  nor  the  pain  of  a  cut  or  injury. 
One  must  distinguish  between  an  apparent  apathy  and  a  want  of  atten- 
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tion  consequent  upon  self-centering  of  the  thoughts  on  strong  delusions 
and  halhicinations. 

Partial  apatliy  or  limited  defects  of  the  emotions,  as  well  as  of 
special  and  ordinary  sensation,  are  frequently  encountered  in  various 
grades  of  congenital  idiocy  and  acquired  mental  weakness.  Defects  of 
the  iiigher  forms  of  intellectual  sensory  tone,  the  ethical  feelings,  which 
we  meet  with  in  some  of  these  cases,  constitute  the  so-called  moral  in- 
sanity. 

In  certain  psyclioses  a  general  ajiatliy  may  l)e  so  great  and  tlie  hori- 
zon of  intellectual  processes  so  narrowed  that  the  condition  amounts  to 
a.  pseudodementia  (Magnan),  though  there  is  truly  no  actual  defect  of 
intelligence,  the  mental  functions  being  merely  temporarily  inhibited  or 
suspended. 

A  peculiar  mutability  or  /tihi/iti/  of  atfects  is  not  an  infrequent  i)iie- 
nomenon  in  insanity.  Laughing  and  crying  at  tiie  same  time  is  not  a 
rarity  in  persons  who  are  not  insane,  being  the  result  of  tiie  com- 
mingling of  pleasant  and  distressing  idea-;  ])rescnt  at  the  same  moment 
in  consciousness.  Tiie  emotional  jienduium  swings  <iuii'kly  from  one 
•extreme  to  the  other.  Such  disequililjration  is  particularly  character- 
istic of  iiysteria,  and  is  notable  in  tiic  hysterical  psyclioses.  But  irri- 
tability and  ra])id  alternation  of  cheerful  and  pathetic  aifects  are  ahso 
encountered  in  the  most  various  psychoses.  The  chronic  melaneholiac 
with  his  sad  face  and  autoniatically  repeating  his  set  phrase,  "  I  am 
going  to  be  killed,"  may  laugh  out  suddenly  at  a  funny  incident  and 
immediately  relapse  into  his  habitual  mental  attitude.  In  tlie  same 
manner  the  paranoiac  may  forget  momentarily  his  jiersecntorv  delusion. 
In  general  ]«iresis  this  swinging  fmni  one  emotinn  to  the  other  in  the 
most  rapid  manner  is  extremely  ciiaracteristie.  ^lutability  of  atfects  is 
indeed  most  common  in  combination  with  conditions  of  intellectual  ile- 
fect  or  mental  weakness. 


DISORDERS  OF  THE  roEA-ASSOQATIONS. 

An  idea-association  is  a  p-^yt'lmlogical  series,  beginning  with  a  stim- 
ulus and  ending  with  a  movement,  between  wliicli  may  l)e  (jne  or  two 
or  more  nieinorv-|)ictures,  some  eoiiiing  into  consciousness,  others  re- 
maining latent,  but  all  associated  by  the  nerve-fibers  running  between 
the  ganglion-cells  of  the  cortex  in  which  are  deposited  the  sensory 
impressions.  The  selection  and  serial  ciiursi-  of  ideas  in  the  stream  of 
thought  are  determined  liy  fixed  law^.  ( )iie  of  these  is  tlie  law  of  simi- 
larity-association— /.  i:,  a  st'usation  induces  an  idea  (seeing  a  flower  gives 
the  idea  of  a  flower)  and  another  latent  idea  is  aroused  by  this  (a  rose) 
because  the  second  memory-]>ieture  has  marked  similarity  to  the  first 
idea — the  rose  is  renieinbered  or  recognized.  Every  reengnitidii  contains 
a  judgment,  since  a  new  sensation  is  seen  to  be  like  a  former  sensation. 

Another  law  is  that  of  simultaneity  of  reception — /'.  e..  memor\--pic- 
tures  are  associated  when  their  .sensory  stimuli  have  been  received  at  the 
same  time.  For  example,  the  sight  of  a  friend  recalls  the  city,  the 
street,  the  house  where  one  first  saw  him,  and  many  others  in  a  highly 
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complex  series  of  associations.  Not  all  of  these,  however,  will  arise  at 
sight  of  him.  Periiaps  it  may  be  one  or  two,  periiaps  others  ;  so  tiiat 
another  factor  arises — viz.,  the  degree  of  associative  relationship.  Still 
another  factor  is  the  feeling  (the  intellectual  sensory  tone,  the  aifect) 
combined  with  each  of  the  memory-pictures.  Those  memory-pictures 
Avill  rise  soonest  into  consciousness  which  are  combined  -with  the  live- 
liest emotions,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  pleasant  or  painful.  Ideas 
with  strong  atfects  have  a  greater  chance  in  the  conflict  of  ideas  to  rise 
up  from  their  latency  into  consciousness.  Still  another  feature  of  this 
scheme  is  that  the  latent  ideas  with  their  numerous  associations  influ- 
ence one  anotlier  reciprocally,  some  to  excite  and  some  to  suppress  or 
inhibit.  While  simpler  ideas  are  arranged  in  a  sort  of  serial  association 
one  after  the  other,  on  a  higher  plane  the  successive  memory-pictures 
are  bound  together  into  judgments  and  conclusions.  Ziehen  cites  the 
example  of  the  simple  judgment,  "  The  rose  is  beautiful,"  in  which  we 
have  not  these  ideas  discreetly  ranged  one  after  the  other,  bnt  the  ideas 
"  rose,"  "  is,"  and  "  beautiful "  stand  in  a  tiiorough  relation  to  one 
another.  This  form  of  idea-association  is  designated  as  a  judgment-asso- 
ciation. 

Tlip  normal  stream  of  ideas,  or  idea-association,  has  a  definite  swift- 
ness which  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times.  In  psychopathology  we  learn  tliat  agreeable  or  pleasant 
affects  hasten  and  disagreeable  or  unpleasant  affects  retard  the  flow  of 
thoughts. 

The  jiathological  disorders  of  the  idea-association  are  to  be  classified 
as  follows  : 

1.  Disorders  of  memory. 

2.  Disorders  of  attention. 

3.  Accelerated  flow  of  ideas. 

4.  Diminislied  flow  of  ideas. 

5.  Disturbance  of  the  connections  between  the  ideas  of  the  idea- 
association  (incoherence). 

6.  Falsification  of  the  judgment-associations  (delusions  and  impera- 
tive ideas). 

7.  Defective  judgment-associations  (weakness  of  judgment). 
Disorders  of  Memory. — Recollection  according  to  the  principle  of 

similarity-association  is  the  calling  up  (by  a  sensation)  of  a  memory- 
picture  of  earlier,  similar,  or  identical  sensations. 

Recollection  is  disordered  or  destroyed  by  loss  of  the  necessary 
memory-pictures,  l)y  any  general  marked  retardation  of  cortical  associa- 
tions, and  by  dissociation  of  the  idea-association. 

Dissociation  is  equivalent  to  incoherence,  and  when  a  general  inco- 
herence exists,  disorder  of  recollection  is  the  rule.  The  patient  then 
confounds  persons  and  objects,  and  often  loses  the  ideas  of  place  and 
time  (a  condition  for  which  disorientation  is  the  best  name).  The 
peculiar  paramnesia  observed  in  alcoholic  psychoses,  especially  in  the 
delirium  accompanying  alcoholic  neuritis,  is  a  striking  example  of  this 
loss  of  orientation.  The  mistaking  or  confounding  of  persons  and 
things  depends  upon  illusions,  delusions,  incoherence  of  ideas,  lack  of 
distinctness  of  the  requisite  memory-pictures,  or,  finally,  upon  voluntary 
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caprices  of  the  patient.  In  alcoholic  paranoia  and  epileptic  insanities, 
and  sometimes  in  other  psychoses,  we  encounter  the  so-called  "halluci- 
nations of  memory" — a  bad  term  for  the  phenomenon  experienced  some- 
times by  normal  individuals,  of  having  seen  this  or  that  thing,  or  of 
having  been  in  the  same  place  before,  although  in  fact  the  object  and 
place  are  absolutely  new. 

From  the  practical  standpoint  it  is  wise  to  investigate  two  conditions 
in  relation  to  memory:  first,  the  memory-store,  made  up  of  all  past  ex- 
perience; and,  secondly,  the  patient's  power  of  adding  new  experiences  to 
this  memory-store  (power  of  retention,  mcrkfdhigkcit).  Amnesia  is  a 
defect  in  the  memory-store,  often  sharply  circumscribed  as  to  time- 
relations  Vjy  some  trauma,  accident,  emotional  shock,  or  fit  (a  classic 
symptom,  for  instance,  in  epilepsy).  Amnesia  may  be  total  or  partial. 
The  so-called  "summary  remembrance"  is  a  kind  of  amnesia  in  which 
there  are  defects  here  and  there  in  the  memory-store  clustered  about 
some  critical  period,  some  of  the  experiences  being  intact  and  others 
destroyed.  When  the  amnesia  extends  not  only  over  some  critical  period 
(such  as  the  time  of  an  accident,  fit,  trauma,  fright,  etc.),  but  backward  far 
beyond  the  period  in  question,  for  days,  months,  or  years,  it  is  called  retro- 
grade or  retroactive  amnesia. 

Disorders  of  Attention. — Condillac  stated  that  if  amid  a  multi- 
tude of  .sensations  there  is  one  which  predominates  by  its  inten.sity,  it 
is  thereby  transformed  into  attention.  Ribot  '  regards  spontaneous 
attention  as  always  caused  by  emotional  states.  Tiie  writer  believes, 
witii  Ziehen,  that  attention  is  never  voluntary,  but  always  .spontaneous  ; 
that  it  is  the  awakening  of  one  idea  from  the  impressions  of  the  in- 
numerable sensations  impinging  on  our  sensory  surfaces.  Such  atten- 
tion depends  upon  several  factors.  One  is  intensity.  Another  is  cor- 
resjiondence  of  the  received  sensation  with  some  latent  jnemory-pictiu'e. 
A  third  factor  is  the  affective  quality  or  sens(jry  tone  of  the  sensation. 
A  fourth  factor  is  the  combination  of  latent  ideas. 

The  disorders  of  attention  are  morbid  diminution  and  morbid  in- 
crease. The  former  is  extreme  in  idiots,  and  notew(jrthy  in  patients 
dominated  bv  strong  hallucinatinns  or  overpowering  delusion-^.  By 
pathological  increase  of  attention  is  meant  the  crowding  of  numerous 
sensations  and  ideas  into  consciousness,  such  as  is  observed,  for  instance, 
in  maniacal  states. 

Accelerated  Flow  of  Ideas. — In  the  highest  degree  of  pathological 
increase  in  the  stream  of  thought  we  observe  not  only  a  rapid  concate- 
nation of  the  associated  ideas,  but  their  swift  transfer  to  the  cortical 
motor  areas,  so  that  gesticulation,  logorrhea,  and  motor  agitation  become 
strikinglv  ])rominent.  It  is  an  ideomotor  excitement.  It  may  be  .so 
severe  as  to  j)re>^cnt  a  secondary  incoherence.  In  moderate  degrees  of 
acceleration  the  words  siioken  by  the  jiatient  may,  by  their  sound,  arouse 
associations,  so  that  we  ob.serve  in  the  speech  of  the  patient  a  tendency 
to  rlivming  assonances  and  verbigeration.  The  almost  constant  com- 
bination of  ant;inented  flow  of  thought  with  an  exalted  and  rhecrful 
mood  is  interesting  and,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  to  explain.  Some 
believe  that  the  exaltation  is  due  to  the  patient's  feeling  of  great  facility 

1  "  TliP  Psyclioln{i:y  of  Att^ntiou.'' 
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and  fecundity  of  thoiiglit.  Others,  again,  consider  the  exaltation  as  the 
primary  plienomenon,  and  that,  as  in  normal  individuals,  the  exal- 
tation induces  the  free  play  of  ideas.  But  it  is  prohal)le  that  the  cheer- 
ful mood  and  accelerated  flioht  of  ideas  are  simultaneous  manifestations 
of  the  morliid  jtroeess. 

Diminished  Flow  of  Ideas. — In  this  symptom  we  have  features 
quite  opposite  to  those  manifested  in  ideomotor  excitement.  In  the 
place  of  increased  we  have  diminished  attention  to  the  sensory  stinudus, 
and  retarded  transfer  of  the  awakened  idea-associations  to  the  motor 
areas  (motor  inhibition).  In  any  noteworthy  inhibition  of  the  flow  of 
thought  we  observe  also  diflicult  and  retarded  recollection  and  more  or 
less  complete  cessation  of  all  voluntary  movement.  .Sjicech  becomes 
slow,  the  patient  seeking  laboriously  for  words,  and  these  are  simj)ly 
whispered,  not  spoken  aloud.  In  severe  degrees  only  slight  move- 
ments of  the  lips  are  made,  or  complete  mutism  is  presented.  Some- 
times a  word  or  phrase  will  be  repeated  monotonously  over  and  over  ;  a 
single  motion  of  the  arm  or  body  may  be  reiterated  for  hours  (stereotyped 
movements).  The  general  nnisculature  of  the  l)ody  may  be  completely 
relaxed  and  flaccid  (motor-inhil)ition  with  resolution)  or  in  a  statt'  of 
tension  (catatonic  inhibition),  or  in  the  condition  known  as  fc.ribilitan 
cerca.  The  condition  designated  as  stupor  conijirises  three  cardinal 
symptoms — viz.,  diminished  attention,  thought-inhibition,  and  motor- 
inhibition.  Stupor  may  be  primary  or  .secoudarv.  When  secondary,  it 
is  ordinarily  induced  by  hallucinations  of  ecstatic,  dreadful,  or  impera- 
tive nature.  Stupor  from  ecstatic  hallucinations  is  frequent  in  hysteria 
and  e]iilep>y,  and  from  dreadful  hallucinations  in  melancholia  (catatonic 
syndrome).      I'rimary  stujior  i>  another  name  for  primary  dementia. 

De]>ression  with  thought-inhil)ition  is  common,  and  among  the  de- 
pressed affects  associated  with  it  we  observe  most  frequently  anxiety. 
According  to  the  motor  .sym])toms  jjrominent  in  such  cases,  such  as 
flaccidity  (or  resolution),  catatonic  rigidity,  and  restlessness,  we  dis- 
tinguish three  tyjies — viz.,  melancholia  passiva,  melancholia  attonita, 
and  melancholia  agitata.  The  usual  motor  inhibition  is  concealed  in 
melancholia  agitata  by  the  expression  movements  of  anguish,  such  as 
wringing  the  hands  ;  jiicking  the  fingers,  face,  or  scalp  ;  i-estless  moving 
to  and  fro,  anteroposterior  or  lateral  oscillations  of  the  Ixxly,  and  the 
like. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  thought-inhibition  we  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  first  place,  actual  defects  of  intelligence  or  conditions  of 
dementia.  Then  we  must  distinguish  the  jirimary  form  without  affects 
and  with  affects,  and  the  form  secondary  to  hallucinations  and  delusions. 
Some  of  the  diagnostic  criteria  are  : 

Dementia  and  idiocy  are  stationary  or  progressive  conditions,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  thought-inhil)ition  there  are  transitory  variations — 
intervals  of  diminished  inhibition. 

Thought-inhibition  is  almost  always  comliined  with  motor-inhibition, 
while  this  latter  symptom  is  not  observed  in  defects  of  intelligence. 

The  judgment-associations  in  defective  intelligence  are  also  defective, 
and  wrong  answers  are  often  gi\'en  to  questions.     This  is  not  true  of 
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states  of  thought-inhibition,  where  correct  answers  are  generally  made, 
if  made  at  all. 

Incoherence. — Incoherence  is  a  dissociation  of  serially  related 
ideas.  Such  dissociation  may  involve  also  the  sensations  which  arouse 
a  series  of  ideas  and  the  motor  sequence  of  a  series  of  ideas.  In  a 
complete  general  incoherence,  then,  the  patient  recognizes  neither  per- 
sons nor  objects,  calls  everything  by  its  wrong  name  (pseudoparaphasia), 
uses  everything  wrongly  (pseudo-apraxia),  answers  questions  with  abso- 
lute irrelevancy,  and  shows  even  incoordination  and  pseudt)-ataxia  in 
his  movements.  When  the  incoherence  is  marked  in  the  sensory  jiercep- 
tions,  we  speak  of  lack  of  orientati(jn  ;  it  was  formerly  termed  a  disorder 
of  self-consciousness.  When  the  motor  incoordination  is  extreme,  it 
may  amount  to  veritable  jactitation  and  pseu<li)ch()rea.  Int'ohercnce  is 
most  remarkable,  however,  in  the  speech,  writing,  and  mimetic  expres- 
sion of  the  patient.  The  gestures  and  tiicial  movements  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  contents  of  consciousness  ;  laughter  may  accompany  dreadful 
hallucinations  and  a  tearful  countenance  some  jocose  idea.  As  regards 
speech,  if  the  incoherence  is  of  mild  degree,  only  the  sentences  are 
misplaced  ;  if  of  severe  degree,  the  very  worils  in  the  sentence  are 
jumbled  together,  and  we  observe  the  phenomenon  of  verbigeration 
and  the  manufacture  of  new  words.  The  iiandwriting  of  the  j)atient 
may  present  the  same  incoherence  as  the  speech.  The  term  coufiisional 
insanity  has  been  used  to  descriljc  the  form  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
want  of  orientation,  incoherence  of  ideas,  and  motor  incoherence.  In- 
coherence may  be  primary  or  secondary,  generally  the  latter.  ^Vs  a 
primary  phenomenon,  it  is  the  cardinal  symptum  of  the  incoiiercnt  form 
of  paranoia.  Secondary  incoherence  is  due  to  extreme  ra[)i(lity  of  the 
stream  of  ideas,  to  accumulation  of  rapidly  ciuingiiig  delusions  and  hal- 
lucinations, to  strong  depressing  affects,  and  finally  to  actual  defect  of 
intelligence.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  primary  from  secondary 
incohcri'iKU',  and  far  from  easy  to  differentiate  the  causes  of  tiie  latti'r. 

Delusions  and  Imperative  Ideas. — Ideas  are  associated  witii  judg- 
ments as  to  similarity,  simultaneity,  properties  of  objects,  etc.,  and  such 
judgment  may  be  correct  or  erroneous  in  normal  individuals,  according 
to  the  weakness  or  strength  of  judgment,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  sensory  perceptions  and  the  objects  or 
events  of  the  external  w'orld.  Tlie  normal  min<l,  however,  generally 
corrects  its  errors  of  judgment  by  repeated  experience  and  better  edu- 
cation— a  ]ihysiological  jjrocess.  The  pathological  errors  of  judgment 
are  the  ilclusious  of  the  insane.  These  delusions  are  usually  judgments 
founded  upon  incorrect  sensory  impressions,  such  as  illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations. They  are  rarely  corrected  Ijy  experience,  as  is  the  case  with 
physiological  ernir.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  definite 
boundary-line  can  not  be  drawn  between  the  delusions  of  the  sane  and 
those  of  the  insane,  as,  for  instance,  in  ^lie  delusions  of  the  superstitious 
and  of  spiritualists. 

The   delusion    is   the  most  frequent  form  of  pathological   error  of 
judgment,  but  the  imperative  idea  is  also  a  pathological  error  of  judg- 
ment, tliough  less  commonly  met  witii.     Delusions  are  seldom  influenced 
by.  or,  in  fact,  associateil  with,  attempts  at  correction  by  the  judgment ; 
"48 
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whereas  imperative  ideas  are  usually  recognized  as  morbid  by  the  patient, 
but  force  themselves  into  consciousness  despite  the  efforts  of  the  judg- 
ment to  dislodge  them. 

A  delusion  may  arise  in  the  mind  as  a  primary  idea  without  an 
incorrect  sensory  basis,  in  the  same  way  as  an  imperative  idea.  It  may 
be  a  logical  deduction  from  other  delusions,  or,  as  already  stated,  be  the 
product  of  illusions  or  hallucinations.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  dream 
carried  over  by  weakened  judgment  into  the  waking  life.  It  may 
develop,  as  in  melancholia  or  mania,  from  the  attempts  of  a  patient  to 
explain  the  origin  of  his  depression  or  exaltation.  Thus,  the  nielan- 
choliac  believes  that  his  suffering  must  be  due  to  his  bad  conscience,  to 
some  sin  that  he  has  committed,  to  some  serious  disease  of  his  viscera, 
and  the  like.  The  patient  with  exaltation  of  his  emotional  life  develops 
expansive  ideas  as  to  his  strength,  beauty,  intellect,  wealth,  position,  and 
so  on.  The  character  of  delusions  developed  in  the  insane  is  as  nuilti- 
form  as  are  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Depressive  delusions  are  almost  always  connected  with  the  idea  of 
having  committed  a  sin,  of  having  some  disea.se  (hypochondriasis),  of 
having  lost  all  property,  or  of  persecution.  C(.)ntrasted  or  antagonistic 
delusions  of  grandeur  are  sometimes  observed  at  the  same  time  in  con- 
nection with  depressive  delusions.  Thus,  one  patient,  while  weeping  and 
wringing  her  hands,  told  me  she  was  the  cjucen  of  the  world,  but  was 
unable  to  do  her  duty  because  she  did  not  know  all  languages.  Ziehen 
tells  of  a  patient  who  said,  "  I  was  the  Holy  (ihost.  Had  I  u.sed  my 
omnipotence,  we  would  all  be  happy  now.  But  I  am  cursed.  I  have 
killed  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  whdle  world  is  in  misery  and  dread 
through  me."  Hypochondriacal  delusidus  generally  arise  from  disorders 
of  common  or  organic  sensibility,  cencsthetic  sen.sory  impressions, 
though  they  also  develo]>  from  attempts  at  explanation  of  a  depressed 
mood  and  from  hallucinations.  The  patient  is  certain  he  has  cancer, 
consum]5tion,  .syj)hilis,  brain-softening  ;  that  he  is  impotent  ;  that  his 
alimentary  canal  is  closed  up  ;  that  his  brain  has  been  removed  ;  that  his 
viscera  and  tissues  have  been  metamorjihoscd  into  stone,  gla.ss,  wood, 
and  the  like.  A  peculiar  form  of  hypochondriacal  delusion  is  the  so- 
called  micromania  not  infrecjuently  observed  in  depressed  periods  of 
general  paresis.  Patients  with  micromania  assert  that  whole  viscera 
have  been  removed  from  their  bodies,  that  their  blood  is  all  gone,  and 
that  they  have  been  reduced  in  size.  Thus,  one  patient  told  me  she  was 
so  small  she  could  be  put  into  a  pill-box.  Another  said  his  intestines 
were  absolutely  closed  up  and  he  should  have  to  be  cut  open  to  have 
the  obstacles  removed.  The  delusion  of  pregnancy  arises  from  perver- 
sion of  abdominal  sensory  impressions. 

The  delusion  of  persecution  differs  from  the  other  depressive  de- 
lusions in  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  enmity  of  other  persons  in  the 
environment,  whereas  these  are  concerned  altogether  M-ith  the  ego  of  the 
patient,  his  own  conscience,  his  own  mind,  liis  own  bodv.  The  delusion 
of  persecution  is  important  to  the  general  ]iractitioner,  tx'cause  it  is  very 
common,  because  it  is  met  with  so  often  outside  of  institutions,  because 
it  not  infrecjuently  leads  to  assaults  and  murder,  and  because  its  signifi- 
cance in  prognosis  varies  with  the  species  of  mental  disorder  in  which  it 
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is  encountered.  It  is  observed,  for  instance,  in  toxic  insanities  which 
are  curable;  in  melancholia,  in  which  cure  is  difficult;  and  in  paranoia, 
which  is  incurable.  The  most  common  origin  of  the  delusion  of  perse- 
cution is  from  hallucinations.  The  patient  hears  mocking  or  threaten- 
ing voices,  he  tastes  poisons  in  his  food,  he  sees  lowering  looks  and 
menacing  gestures,  he  feels  singular  sensations  in  his  l^ody  which  must 
be  due  to  irritant  poisons  thrown  upon  him  or  to  electricity,  or  he  smells 
noxious  gases.  The  delusion  of  persecution  may  grow  out  of  a  series 
of  hypoclKtndriacal  delusions,  in  the  attempt  of  the  patient  to  explain 
the  origin  of  his  miseries.  It  may  arise  also  from  the  delusion  of 
having  committed  a  sin  or  crime,  the  patient  imagining  that  every  one 
hates  him  and  follows  him  to  punish  him.  iSometimes  these  persecutory 
delusions  are  referred  to  the  influence  of  unseen  agencies — hypnotism, 
telepathy,  electricity,  magnetism.  Sometimes  they  have  to  do  with  the 
property  or  social  [josition  of  tlie  patient  ;  he  believes  his  belongings  are 
being  stolen,  or  iiis  character  maligned.  Sometimes  ei'otic  ideas  are 
bound  up  with  persecutory  ideas ;  a  woman  believes  herself  secretly 
cohabited  with  at  night,  or  even  by  day,  through  occult  means ;  a  man 
thinks  he  is  made  impotent,  that  his  seminal  Huid  is  being  drawn  off. 
Obviously,  these  latter  ideas  often  rest  upon  perverted  sensory  impres- 
sions received  from  the  sexual  organs.  In  seeking  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  persecution,  the  patient  often  at  first  settles  upon  some  one 
definite  individual,  but  hitcr,  when  lie  tinds  tiie  methods  of  ])ersecution 
innumerable  and  tliat  his  enemies  follow  iiim  wlierever  he  goes,  he  can 
not  believe  that  any  one  person  could  do  so  much  ;  he  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  such  as  could  ])e  carried 
out  only  by  some  large  affiliation  of  persons,  such  as  societies  of  Free- 
masons, anareliists,  Jesuits,  lawyers,  and  police.  Tlie  delu-^ioii  of  per- 
secution occasionally  develops  from  a  delusion  of  grandeur  ;  the  jiaticTit 
believes  he  is  persecuted  because  of  his  wealtli  or  exalted  jxisition. 
More  often,  however,  the  eonti-ary  is  the  case,  the  jiatient  coming  to 
believe  himself  some  extraordinary  personage  because  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  he  is  subjected. 

Another  interesting  form  of  de[)ressed  delusion  is  that  of  negation 
(di'liir  dc  lii'yiitlon  (/ni^nilm'),  which  has  its  origin  usually  from  an  idea 
of  having  sinned.  The  patient  thinks  he  must  be  the  devil  himself,  his 
sin  is  so  great ;  conse([uently  he  can  never  die,  he  nuist  suffer  forever; 
then,  with  the  growing  idea  of  tlie  enormity  of  his  sin,  he  comes  to 
believe  that  God  and  mankind  and  the  world  exist  no  more. 

Delusions  of  grandeur  vary  from  simple,  expansive  ideas  of  the 
patient's  importance,  prerogatives,  and  powers,  to  delusions  of  being 
inventors,  licuiuses,  prophets,  reformers,  titled  and  roval  personaire*,  and 
even  Christ,  (rod,  and  tlie  mother  of  (xod.  Besides  his  own  jierson- 
alitv,  his  environment  may  l)e  vested  with  grandiose  qualities — his  room 
a  palace,  his  straw  hat  a  crown,  pei)i)les  diamonds,  his  children  prin- 
cesses, and  so  on.  A  ])eeuliarity  of  the  ideas  of  grandeur  observed  in 
general  paresis,  which  is  quite  pathognomonic,  is  their  enorniitv  or, 
rather,  monstrosity.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  wealthy,  but  sextillions  of 
planets  can  not  hold  the  gold  ami  jewels.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a 
dozen  cliiklren,  but  l)illiou-<  of  eiiildren  are  given  liirth.  to  nitrlitlv  l)v  his 
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innumerable  wives.  He  will  make  a  new  Niagara,  by  bringing  the 
Pacific  Ocean  over  the  Ancles.  Should  sexual  ideas  prevail,  he  may 
say  that  his  penis  is  a  mile  long,  and  his  testicles  are  huge  diamonds. 
He  will  move  the  asylum  across  the  United  States  on  a  road  of  solid 
gold.  Such  enormities  betoken  great  weakening  of  the  intellect  and 
judgment. 

Primary  delusions  conduce  more  to  fixity  than  delusions  secondary 
to  hallucinations.  The  latter,  depending  as  they  do  upon  the  stability 
or  instability  of  the  morbid  sensory  impressions,  change  M'ith  these. 
When  delusions  become  fixed,  they  tend  to  crystallize  or  become  sys- 
tematized. Systematization  consists  of  combining  with  the  fixed  idea 
coniplenientary  delusions  in  a  more  or  less  logical  order  or  of  the  fan- 
tastic elaboration  of  the  original  delusion.  The  degree  of  organization 
and  perfection  of  the  deluhional  structure  will  clej)cnd  upon  iancy, 
logical  faculty,  social  position,  and  education  of  the  patient.  The  most 
Common  form  of  systematization  is  in  the  development  of  secondary 
grandiose  ideas  upon  a  persecutory  basis.  But  almost  any  of  the  de- 
pressed and  exalted  delusions  previously  described  ma)'  become  fixi'd, 
systematized,  and  permanent  through  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Delusions  may  have  a  retroactive  effect  in  awakening  sensory  im- 
pressions, instead  of  being  aroused  bv  them, — that  is,  may  induce  illu- 
sions and  hallucinations.  For  example,  the  persecuted  ])atient  ])erceives 
voices,  odors,  tastes,  pains,  etc.,  often  because  of  his  mind  being  in  a 
state  of  expectant  attention. 

Imperative  ideas  force  themselves  into  consciousness  in  j^pite  of 
the  ett'orts  of  the  jiatient — who  recognizes  their  morbid  character — to 
correct  them.  Th(y  are  accompanied,  almost  without  exception,  by  a 
depressive  affect,  a  painful  sensory  tone.  They  are  extremely  common 
in  neurasthenia.  Senseless  phrases  or  doggerel  repeat  tliem.selves  over 
and  over  in  the  patient's  mind.  The  many  varieties  of  jjhobia  are 
familiar  examjiles  of  imjierative  ideas  in  neurasthenics  (agora]ihobia, 
claustrophobia,  niysophobia,  etc.).  Imperative  ideas  are  also  observed 
in  melancholia  and  in  a  form  of  insanity  which  has  been  designated  as 
insanity  from  imperative  ideas.  In  very  rare  instances  they  are  en- 
countered in  early  stages  of  general  paresis.  They  always  develop  on 
the  basis  of  a  congenital  or  acquired  neuropathic  or  psychojialhie  con- 
stitution, and  are  apt  to  become  obstinate  features  in  the  mental  organi- 
zation. Almost  every  imperative  idea  has  its  inception  in  some  sort  of 
sensory  impression,  and  the  idea  may  lead  to  compulsory  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  But  between  the  imperative  idea  and  the  conse- 
quent action  there  is  generally  a  play  of  judgment,  a  faltering  between 
the  imperative  idea  and  antagonistic  or  inhibiting  concepts.  For 
instance,  the  patient  feels  a  comjtulsion  to  lock  a  door  which  he  feels 
sure  he  has  already  locked.  After  an  inward  debate  as  to  whether  he 
should  go  back  and  assure  himself  that  it  is  locked,  which  may  la.st 
many  minutes  or  longer,  he  goes  to  lock  it,  and  on  leaving  the  door 
again  the  imperative  idea  arises  that  it  is  not  locked.  The  same  play 
of  antithetic  ideas  may  occur  in  reference  to  anything — the  addressing 
of  a  letter,  the  return  of  a  book  to  a  shelf,  acts  of  dressing  and  un- 
dressing, the  crossing  of  a  street,  etc.     In  some  cases  the  imperative 
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idea  takes  the  form  of  compulsion  to  jump  from  a  height,  to  laugh  in 
unseemly  places;  or  obscene  and  sacrilegious  words,  sentences,  and  fan- 
cies may  thrust  themselves  obstinately  into  the  consciousness.  For 
example,  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  Christian,  came  to  me  recently  over- 
whelmed with  the  sacrilegious  conceptions  which  first  came  to  him  at  a 
church-service  a  week  or  two  before — ideas  of  cohabitation  with  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  filthy  expressions  in  relation  to  Christ.  A  lady  con- 
sulted me  about  a  morbid  fear  that  she  had  of  canary  birds.  She 
could  not  enter  a  house  or  hotel  in  which  there  was  a  canary  bird, 
because  she  was  afraid  that  bird-seed  might  get  about  and  in  some  way 
get  intf)  her  mouth,  be  swallowed,  and  grow  in  her  stomach.  The  con- 
tents of  these  imperative  concepts  are  as  varied  as  those  of  delusions, 
though  they  are  almost,  without  exception,  trivial  or  unpleasant. 

Folie  du  doute  is  a  form  of  mental  disorder  in  which  compulsory 
ideas  assert  themselves  in  the  form  of  questions,  religions,  nu'ta|)hysi- 
cal,  or  in  regard  to  the  most  trivial  things  or  events  (Shall  I  do  this  or 
that  ?  Why  is  the  table  round  ?  Why  is  the  ciiair  by  the  bed  ?  Why 
are  two  and  two  four  ?).  One  young  lady  is  so  incapai)le  of  deciding 
any  question  that  comes  up  in  iicr  mind  that  she  does  not  know 
whether  she  ought  to  dress  or  undress,  go  to  bed,  eat,  sleep,  pray,  or 
consult  a  doctor.  Every  trivial  question  of  the  day  requires  hours 
of  painful  and  agonizing  debate  in  her  mind. 

Inq)('rative  ideas  fre(piently  impel  to  com])ulsory  speech  and  actions. 
Coprolalia  is  a  not  uncommon  form  of  imperative  sju'ecii  in  which  the 
patient  is  impelled  to  the  utterance  of  obscene  words.  Quite  analo- 
gously the  patient  may  be  made  to  make  grimaces,  or  may  develop  the 
so-called  maludle  dca  firs. 

Weakness  of  Judgment. — Innumerable  memory-pictures  and 
associated  ideas  take  p;irt  in  the  process  of  comparison  and  decision 
which  we  know  as  judgment.  Hence  any  disorder  of  memory  and  of 
its  associations,  such  as  loss,  defect,  or  perversions  (delusions,  hallucina- 
tions, or  illusions),  must  naturally  influence  the  character  of  the  judg- 
ment. One  of  the  common  conditions  which  im])airs  judgment  is, 
therefore,  intellectual  defect,  such  as  congenital  or  ac(|uired  mental 
weakness.  The  criteria  of  idiocy  and  dementia  are  poverty  of  ideas 
and  idea-associations  and  weakness  of  judgment.  AVhen  delusions  or 
imperative  ideas  exist,  the  errors  of  judgment  are  due  to  the  overriding 
and  eclipsing  1)V  single  ideas  and  idea-associations  of  all  others  which 
would  in  the  normal  mind  give  iwlance,  control,  and  revision  to  the 
judgment.  Defective  judgment  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  loss  of 
the  critical  faculty  to  complete  deficiency.  When  the  judgment  is 
markedlv  defective,  it  depends  upon  actual  organic  changes  in  the 
brain,  such  as  we  observe  in  idiocy,  terminal  dementia,  senile  dementia, 
and  general  paresis,  and  hence  as  a  symptom  it  is  far  more  ominous 
than  delusions  and  imperative  ideas,  which  usually  rest  upon  a  func- 
tional patholoi;;ical  basis.  Its  significance,  then,  demands  a  careful 
differentiation  of  this  symptom  from  others  with  which  it  might  be 
confused,  such  a-;  incoherence  and  thought-inhibition.  In  incoherence 
the  threads  of  thought  are  constantly  lost.  In  thought-inhibition  there 
are  a  dei)ressive   affect   and    extraordinary  slowness  of  association   with 
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correspondingly  tardy  answers,  and,  liesides,  there  are  variations  of  depth 
of  inhibition,  so  that  at  times  complicated  answers  and  judgments  are 
readily  given.  In  actual  weakness  of  judgment  the  judgments  rendered 
are  false,  and  the  more  incorrect,  the  more  complicated  the  questions. 

DISORDERS  OF  ACTIONS. 

The  actions  or  conduct  of  a  patient  depend  directly  and  necessarily 
upon  pathological  elements  in  some  part  of  the  psvcholog;ical  processes 
— sensation,  memory-pictures,  idea-associations,  and  their  emotional 
affects.     They  may  be  classified,  following  Ziehen,  as — 

1.  Actions  induced  by  sensory  disorders. 

2.  Actions  induced  l)y  disorders  of  memory. 

3.  Actions  induced  by  disorders  of  the  emotions. 

4.  Actions  induced  by  disorders  of  the  idea-association. 

Actions  Induced  by  Sensory  Disorders. — Hallucinations  and 
illusions  affect  the  conduct  of  a  patient  often  markedly,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  always  greater  than  that  of  ncirmal  sensations.  Their  dominance 
is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  their  uund)er  and  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
accunuilation.  Hallucinations  gathered  slowly  in  the  course  of  weeks 
or  months,  while  they  may  not  Ijc  corrected,  are  at  least  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  control  by  the  inhil)itiou  of  normal  ideas.  In  the 
most  chronic  forms  of  hallucination  the  voices,  common  sensations,  and 
visions  tend  to  be  ignored  and  to  influence  to  a  very  slight  degree  the 
conduct  of  the  patient.  A  very  important  practical  feature  in  regard  to 
hallucinations  and  their  effects  upon  conduct  is  their  luicertainty.  They 
are  never  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  one  can  never  know  what  sudden 
violence  or  destructiveness  may  result  from  new  hallucinations  rising  in 
the  ])atient's  brain. 

Actions  Induced  by  Defects  of  Memory. — These  are  observed  in 
congenital  or  acquired  weak-mindedness,  where  the  conduct  is  directly 
ordered  by  sensory  impressions,  without  that  intervention  of  the  play 
of  motives  which  we  observe  in  normal  individuals.  They  are  more 
like  the  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  which  may  be  complete  enough  in 
their  way,  but  are  not  motived  by  complicated  abstract  conceptions, 
because  these  are  wanting. 

Actions  Induced  by  Disorders  of  the  Emotions. — As  already 
elsewhere  intimated,  simple  depressed  emotions  are  accompanied  by  a 
general  motor  inhibition,  and  simple  exalted  emotions  by  a  general 
motor  agitation.  But  when  the  dejiressed  affect  attains  to  the  degree  of 
anxious  dread,  we  may  have  a  restlessness,  a  desire  for  flight,  which  in 
itself  amounts  to  a  motor  agitation.  This  anxious  state  often  leads  to 
suicidal  attempts,  and  even  to  homicidal  assaults,  arson,  and  other  forms 
of  crime  and  violence.  The  whole  nervous  system  seems  to  be  in  such 
a  state  of  tension  that  only  an  ex])losion  can  give  relief. 

In  ajiathetic  conditions  action  is  reduced  to  its  minimum. 

"Where  the  higher  affects,  which  ai-e  at  the  basis  of  ethical  concepts, 
are  absent  or  lost,  as  in  congenital  or  acquired  states  of  mental  weak- 
ness, crimes  against  person  and  property  are  common. 

In  conditions  of  anger  and  rage  there  is  at  first  a  brief  period  of 
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speechlessness  and  immobility,  followed  b}'  an  explosion  of  blind  and 
violent  motor  excitement,  in  which  the  most  dangerous  assaults  may  be 
made. 

In  conditions  of  changeability  or  lability'  of  the  emotions,  we  ob- 
serve analog(jus  motor  states — sudden  changes  from  weeping  and  wailing 
to  boisterous  cheerfulness,  and  vice  versa. 

A  study  of  emotional  expression  is  of  particular  diagnostic  value  in 
insanity,  but  the  features  of  sucii  expression  and  gesticulation  are  so 
well  known  that  they  need  no  detailed  description  here.  Each  mood, 
be  it  simple  depression,  anxious  terror,  excitation,  anger,  apathy,  or 
emotional  lability,  has  its  own  familiar  motor  hal)iliments. 

Actions  Induced  by  Disorders  of  the  Idea-association  or  Stream 
of  Thought. — ITndrr  this  hcadinu'  are  gathrrcd  the  multiform  mniles 
of  action  caused  by  increase  in  the  fliiw  of  idea^,  retardation  of  the 
stream  of  thought,  incoiierence,  delusions,  imperative  ideas,  and  weak- 
ness of  judgment. 

In  increased  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  ideas  we  note  motor  agitation 
or  morbid  im|)ulse  to  movement,  varying  from  sim|)lc  talkativeness, 
with  active  play  of  expression,  to  loud  garrulity,  griuiaces,  gesticula- 
tion, bi'sy  walking  about,  running,  dancing,  and,  in  extreme  tlegrees,  to 
undressing,  destructiveness  of  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  and  blind 
throwing  al)out  of  tiie  body  in  every  CDUceivahle  way.  This  so-called 
primary  motor  agitation  siiould  Ix'  distinguished  from  the  motor  agita- 
tion wliicli  is  secondary  to  crowding  liallueinatious  (halluciiiatory  agita- 
tion) and  to  emotions  like  terror  and  anger  (atl'ective  agitation). 

The  behavior  of  tiie  movements  in  regard  to  retarded  flow  of  thought 
has  already  been  briefly  alluded  to.  Tiiere  is  a  general  motor  inhibition, 
varying  from  simple  slowness  and  ditfienlty  of  executing  any  nidvement, 
whether  of  speech  or  other  muscles,  to  a  complete  cessation  of  volun- 
tary movements,  a  stuporous  or  attonitons  condition,  in  which  the 
muscles  may  be  absolutely  at  rest  and  flaccid  or,  on  the  other  iiand, 
ill  a  condition  of  catatonic  tension.  In  true  catatonic  tension  every 
attempt  at  passive  movement  is  resisted,  l)Ut  in  another  form  of  this 
there  is  a  waxy  flexibility  of  the  muscles,  so  that  the  limbs  yield  readily 
to  any  passive  motion,  remaining  in  whatever  position  the  ])hysician 
desires  to  place  them.  Occasionally  one  encounters  in  cases  of  retarded 
idea-associations,  as  an  expression  of  motor  inhiliition,  a  tendency  to  tiie 
repetition  of  some  restricted  voluntary  movement  in  a  rhythmical, 
stereotvped  way  for  days,  weeks,  months  at  a  time.  Such  stereotyped 
motions  mav  be  simple  anteroposterior  oscillations,  lateral  oscillations, 
whirlint;-,  walking  to  and  fro  or  in  a  circle,  waving  the  hands  rhythmi- 
cally— forms  of  tics  exceedingly  common  in  idiocy  and  imbecility, 
but  common  enough  in  melancholias  and  terminal  dementias.  The 
repetition  of  stereotyped  or  automatic  phrases  is  analogous  in  character 
to  such  morbid  movements.  Motm- inhibition  is  ]irimary  or  secondary. 
Tlie  primary  form  is  generally  a  simple  resolution  or  flaccidity,  occa- 
sionally a  sli<;ht  catatonic  tension  or  jJiM-ihilifaii  ccrea.  Secondary  motor 
iniiibition  is  due  to  hallucinations,  delusions,  and  states  of  mental  weak- 
ness. 
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Incoherence  of  ideas  leads  to  a  dissociation  also  in  the  motor  ex- 
pressions of  ideas,  parapraxia,  paramimia,  incoordination,  pseudo-ataxia, 
incoherent  agitation,  chorea  magna,  and  jactitation.  Such  motor  agita- 
tion may  be  primary  or  may  be  tlie  secondary  result  of  innumerable 
clashing  hallucinations  and  delusions,  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  ideas  or 
of  intellectual  defects. 

Grandiose  delusions  exert  their  own  peculiar  influence  on  the 
demeanor  and  speech  of  the  patient,  according  to  the  contents  of  the 
exalted  ideas.  We  observe  the  proud  bearing ;  the  self-sufficient, 
haughtv,  or  secret  smile  ;  the  withdrawing  from  others  ;  the  tendency  to 
decoration  of  the  person  ;  the  attempts  to  act  the  parts  of  the  personage 
he  imagines  himself  to  be  ;  the  striking  peculiarities  of  handwriting. 
In  some  instances  delusions  of  grandeur  lead  to  homicidal,  rarely 
suicidal,  attempts  (self-crucifixion  with  the  delusion  of  being  Christ). 
Grandiose  erotic  ideas  sometimes  occasion  masturl)ation.  Coi)rophagy 
and  other  filthy  habits  may  dejK'ud  upon  grandiose  delusions  as  to 
extraordinary  virtues  of  the  ]>atient's  excretions. 

In  dcjjressed  delusions,  particularly  as  regards  ideas  of  sin  and 
poverty,  we  observe  tlie  characteristic  melancholy  facial  expression 
and  attitudes.  Attempts  at  suicide  arc  frequent,  and  sometimes 
self-mutilation.  Abstention  frf>m  food  is  especially  common  with 
tlie  delusion  of  poverty,  the  patient  feeling  that  he  can  not  pay  for 
anything. 

Hvjxichondriacal  ideas  influence  markedly  the  patient's  actions  and 
conduct.  The  hy])ochondriac  may  neglect  every  duty  in  the  constant 
contemplation  of  his  symptoms.  He  reads  medical  books,  goes  from 
one  ])hysieian  to  another,  takes  to  his  bed  ])erhaps  permanently,  and  so 
on.  The  eff"ects  of  hypochondriasis  on  motor  functions  arc  frequently 
rcmarkal)le,  leading  sometimes  to  astasia  or  abasia,  or  both  ;  to  hypo- 
chondriacal ataxia,  tremor,  or  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities. 
These  hyjiochondriacal  motor  conditions  are  always  the  result  of  a  series 
of  morbid  judgments  on  a  hyjiochondriacal  liasis,  and  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  similar  hysterical  states  which  have  an  autochthonous  origin 
without  any  antecedent  conscious  reasoning  ]irocess. 

The  persecutory  delusions  lead  to  systems  of  self-protection  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  Barricades,  stopping  up  of  cracks  and  keyholes, 
the  wearing  of  jicculiar  clothing  (silk,  pajier,  etc.,  for  instance,  as  a 
guard  against  electrical  shocks),  avoiding  of  food  and  drink  wiiic^h  are 
suspected  of  containing  poison,  arming  with  weapons,  frequent  change 
of  servants  or  residence,  and  complaints  to  the  police  or  judicial 
authorities.     Homicide  is  common  in  these  cases. 

Ini]X'rative  ideas  lead  to  imj)erative  movements  and  actions,  and 
generally  in  spite  of  the  well-preserved  consciousness  and  judgment  of 
the  patient.  Such  imperative  actions  are  as  various  in  character  as  the 
imperative  i<leas  to  which  they  corresjiond.^ 

Accompanying   Physical  Disorders  in  Insanity. — Among  the 

'  Tlie  foregoing  nfcnnnt  of  the  psychopathology  of  insanity  is  largely  a  presenta- 
tion of  tlie  views  of  Ziehen,  to  whose  excellent  work  the  author  must  refer  readers  for 
greater  detail. 
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many  somatic  symptoms  which  may  complicate  or  accompany  psychoses 
are  chiefly  to  be  mentioned  the  following : 

1.  Motor  disorders. 

2.  Sensory  disorders. 

3.  Reflex  disorders. 

4.  Trophic  disorders. 

5.  Secretory  and  excretory  disorders. 

6.  Temperature  disorders. 

7.  Vascular  disorders. 

Motor  Disorders. — These  may  be  manifested  in  the  form  of  morbid 
movements  or  paralysis.  In  the  first  category  are  assembled  such 
symptoms  as  epilepsy,  convul.sions,  chorea,  choreiform  movements, 
tremor,  tics,  ataxia,  masticatory  spasm,  and  the  like.  The  fnlJDwing 
table,  modified  from  Ziehen,  gives  a  general  sunmiary  of  tlie  jiaralvtic 
symptoms  noted  in  insanity  : 


Form   of 
Paralysis. 

Character. 

Trophic 
Disturbances. 

Spasticity 

OR 

Flaccidity. 

Sensory 
Disorders. 

Peep 
Reflexes. 

Hypochon- 
driacal. 

Usually  limited 
to     a    certain 
form  of  move- 
ment. 

No  atrophy. 

Flaecidity. 

None. 

Normal. 

Hysterical. 

Monoplegia, 
hemiplegia,  or 
paraplegia. 

Disuse  atro- 

piiy- 

Frequently 
contractures. 

Hemianes- 
thesias, etc. 

Normal     or 
hypertypical. 

Cortical. 

Monoplegia    or 
hemiplegia. 

Disuse  atro- 
phy. 

Eigidity.con- 
tractures,  lo- 
cal spasms. 

Paresthesias, 
occasionally 
anesthesias. 

Exaggerated 
usually. 

Pyramidal 
tract. 

Hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia. 

Disuse  atro- 
phy- 

Spasticity, 
contractures 
frequently. 

Occasionally 
anesthesia, 
hemianop- 
sia, etc. 

Exaggerated. 

Peripheral. 

Multiple  or  sin- 
gle. 

True  atrophy 
with  degen- 
erative   re- 
action. 

Flaccidity. 

Hyperesthes- 
ias, stocking 
and   glove 
areas  of  an- 
esthesias 
often. 

Lost. 

Sensory  Disorders. — Anesthesias  and  hyperesthesias  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  hyj)era]gesias  and  paresthesias  of  divers  kinds  are 
encountered  among  the  psychoses,  such  as  headache,  migraine,  neural- 
gias feelins  of  fullness  in  the  head,  scotomata,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  so 
on.  Neuralijia  is  occasionally  a  cause  of  insanity.  Migraine  is  a  fre- 
quent precursor  of  general  paresis  and  concomitant  of  epilepsy.  Light- 
ning pains  are  noted  in  tabic  types  of  dementia  paralytica.  Neura.sthenic 
pains  and  paresthesias  in  the  extremities,  spine,  and  head  are  found  in 
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neurasthenic  forms  of  insanity.  Where  hysteria  complicates  a  psychosis, 
there  are  often  observed  the  sensory  disturbances  cliaracteristic  of  that 
malady. 

Reflex  Disorders. — Changes  in  the  reflexes  are  important  in  but  a 
few  forms  of  insanity.  In  paralytic  dementia  we  observe  nearly  always 
exaggerated  tendon-reflexes,  but  in  tabic  tyjics  they  are  lost.  They  are 
lost  also  ill  psychoses  complicated  with  multiple  neuritis,  and  frequently 
in  cases  with  diabetes,  and  in  morpliinomaiiia.  The  deep  reflexes  are 
exaggerated  in  senile  dementia,  many  acute  affective  insanities,  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  and  in  patients  with  accompanying  multiple  sclerosis.  The 
state  of  the  suiierficial  reflexes  possesses  little  significance,  except  in  iii- 
sanitv  associated  with  hysteria  ;uid  organic  disorders  of  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  or  peripheral  nerves. 

The  ArgvU-Robertson  pupil  is  met  with  almost  constantly  in  gen- 
eral paresis.  The  j>upils  in  all  cases  of  insanity  should  be  examined  as 
to  their  eipiality,  size,  and  reaction  to  light,  and  in  accommodation. 
Loss  of  ivaetion  to  light  may  l)e  oliserved,  l)esides,  in  general  paresis,  in 
syphilitic  insanities,  senile  insanity,  and  in  some  alcoholic  cases ;  it 
means  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  In  rare  instances  a  transitory 
rigidity  of  the  pupil  occurs  in  epilepsy  and  morphinomania.  Ine(piality 
of  pupils  is  very  common  in  organic  and  occasional  in  functional  in- 
sanities. 

Trophic  Disorders.— General  disturbances  of  nutrition,  variations 
in  Ijodilv  weight,  are  commonly  noted,  and  possess  considerable  signifi- 
cance. Thus,  rapid  increase  in  weight  is  characteristic  of  the  progress  of 
an  acute  psvchosis  to  terminal  dementia  ;  if,  however,  it  accompanies  an 
improvement  in  mental  symptoms,  it  betokens  convalescence.  In  some 
cases  enormous  decrease  in  weight,  in  association  with  pernicious  anemia, 
leads  to  a  fatal  termination.  Certain  forms  of  insanity,  especially 
organic,  notalily  paralytic  dementia,  present  a  remarkable  trophic 
disturlxmce  in  the  bones,  a  fragilitas  ossium,  inducing  easy  fracture. 
Decubitus  is  observed  in  bedridden  insane  patients,  particularly  paretics. 

Hematoma  auris,  othematoma,  or  the  "  insane  ear,"  is  a  deformity 
of  the  ear  produced  by  a  hemorrhage  into  the  sul)stance  of  the  auricle, 
usually  between  tiie  perichondrium  and  the  cartilage.  It  is  undoubtedly 
traumatic  in  its  origin,  but  there  is  fundamentally  some  change  in  the 
vascular  walls  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  insanity,  rendering  them 
fragile  and  easily  ruptured  by  the  most  trivial  pressure  or  injury. 
Such  effusions  of  Ijlood  do  occur  in  normal  individuals  (athletes  and 
boxers),  l)ut  always  from  sevei'e  trauma.  The  frequency  of  hematoma 
auris  in  general  paralysis,  and  in  many  chronic  forms  of  insanity  is 
only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  some  trophic  change  in  the  vessel- 
walls. 

Secretory  Disorders. — The  secretion  of  tears  is  generally  reduced 
or  absent  in  raelanclnilia. 

The  saliva  may  be  diminished  in  quantity  in  melancholia.  More 
often  in  many  forms  of  Insanity  it  is  increased,  the  excessive  secretion 
amounting  sometimes  to  a  sialorrhea.  The  increase  is  due  to  constant 
mastication,  to  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  taste,  and  sometimes  to 
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irritative  stimuli  iu  the  secretory  centers.  Drooling  may  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  increase  of  salivary  tlow,  because  of  relaxation  of  the 
oral  and  buccal  muscles,  or  liecause  the  secretion  is  not  swallowed. 

Diminution  or  increase  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  g-astric  juice  is 
noted  in  many  cases  of  insanity,  and  the  quantity  may  be  determined 
by  the  Sjijqvist  meth(jd.  Hypochlorhydria  exists  in  common  in  states 
of  congenital  and  acquired  intellectual  defect  and  in  general  paresis. 
Hyperchlorhydria  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  cardialgic  attacks, 
after  epileptic  seizures,  and  in  catatonic  conditions. 

As  regards  the  urine,  quantitative  and  (pialitative  changes  are  very 
common  in  insanity.  These  changes  may  be  the  expression  of  abnormal 
metabf)lism  in  the  central  nervous  system,  of  abnormal  metabolism  in 
other  parts  of  tlie  l)ody  induced  by  disease  of  the  central  nervous  .sys- 
tem, or  of  vasomotor  changes  in  the  kidneys  l)rouglit  al)uut  In-  the 
psychoneurosis.  P(jlyuria  is  oliserved  in  many  organic  ])sychoses  and 
in  hysterical  complications.  Oliguria  is  characteristic  of  melancholy 
and  stuporous  conditions.  In  iiysterical  i inanity  there  is  frequently  an 
alternation  l)et\veen  oliguria  and  poiyui'ia. 

As  regards  tiie  qualitative  changes  in  the  urine  of  the  insane,  we 
are  year  by  year  recognizing  more  and  more  the  importance  of  investi- 
gation in  this  direction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  (Iccjicr  our  re- 
searches go  into  the  chemistry  of  metabolism  and  cataliolism,  tiie 
nearer  do  we  attain  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  mysterious  nutri- 
tional processes  that  have  to  do  with  tiie  construction  of  the  bloo(l  and 
that  underlie  so  many  ]>syclioses.  AUnimin,  pe|)toiic,  and  pnjpeptoiie 
are  found  not  infrecjuently  in  the  urine  of  cases  of  organic  insanity,  in 
delirium  tremens,  in  epilejtsy,  and  in  acute  mania.  Their  presence  is 
often  transitory,  and  unaci'ompanied  by  renal  disease.  Hyalin  cylinders 
are  also  often  observed  in  severely  excited  conditions. 

Excessive  phosphaturia   is   noteworthy  in   many  eases  of  great  cere-* 
bral  excitement,  and  after  epileptiform  and  apoplectiform   seizures.     In 
chronic   brain  disorders  tiie  (piantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  <liiniiiished 
below  the  normal. 

Tile  chlorids  are  lessened  in  quantity  in  melancholia.  They  are 
increased  in  the  early  stages  of  paresis,  but  diminisii  witli  the  progress 
of  the  disease  to  dementia. 

Sulphates  and  tlie  aromatic  ethereal  sulphates  (the  latter  being  the 
product  of  destructive  proteid  metabolism)  are  increased  iu  febrile  con- 
ditions, and  in  conditions  attended  with  much  tissue-waste. 

Urea  is  also  representative  of  destructive  jiroteid  metalwlism,  and  is 
an  index  of  tiie  general  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  body.  It  is 
increased  in  conditions  associated  witii  tissue-waste,  diminished  in  states 
of  malnutrition.  Uric  acid  and  the  urates  have  much  the  same  rela- 
tion. 

Oxaluria  (anv  increase  above  the  normal  amount  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours — viz.,  yV  of  a  grain)  is  ol)served  in  certain  nervous  and 
mental  disorders,  but  its  precise  signitieaiice  still  requires  determination. 

Urobilinuria  and  bilirubinuria  have  occasionally  been  noted  iu  gen- 
eral paresis. 
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Glycosuria,  with  or  without  polyuria,  has  ofteu  been  observed  in 
various  organic  psychoses.  It  may  be  interuiittent,  transitory,  or  per- 
manent. 

Acetonuria  is  encountered  in  general  paresis  and  epilepsy  at  times,  as 
also  in  psychoses  attended  with  malnutrition,  as,  for  instance,  melancholia. 

Indican  should  be  sought  for,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  albuminous 
putrefaction.      It  is  significant  of  auto-intoxication. 

There  is  a  wide  region  open  to  the  patliological  chemist  for  discov- 
eries in  the  feces,  as  well  as  the  urine,  of  relations  between  metabolism 
and  psycopathic  disorders. 

Mcnstrmition  is  often  disordered  in  insanity.  Amenorrhea  is  the 
rule  in  acute  psychoses  of  any  form,  due  undoubtedly  to  profound 
changes  in  the  general  nervous  system  influencing  the  spinal  centers  for 
ovulation  and  menstruation.  The  cessation  of  menstruation  with  the 
onset  of  an  acute  psychosis  is  often  mistakenly  supposed  by  the  laity  to 
.show  some  etiological  relation  bi'twccn  the  genital  organs  and  the  in- 
sanitv.  The  return  of  tlie  menses  is  one  of  the  early  signs  of  con- 
valescence from  acute  mania  and  acute  melancholia.  Naturally,  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  ascril)e  amenorrhea  in  all  cases  to  simply  ner- 
vous inhibition,  because  it  may  arise  in  all  kinds  of  psychoses  as  the 
result  of  actual  genital  disease  or  of  marked  anemia. 

Temperature-changes  in  Insanity. — The  physiological  oscillations 
of  temperature  are  greater  and  more  irregular  in  the  insane  than  in 
normal  individuals.  In  general,  however,  insanity  may  be  said  to  run 
a  non-febrile  course. 

Subnormal  temperatures  are  frequently  observed  in  melancholia, 
stu{)or(nis  states,  general  paresis,  idiocy,  and  occasionally  in  conditions 
of  great  excitement.  In  these  last  they  are  apt  to  indicate  approaching 
collajise. 
♦  Hypernormal  temperatures  are  f  >uud  in  many  psychoses,  sometimes 
from  very  .slight  peripheral  irritations,  such  as  retention  of  urine, 
gastric  catarrh,  constipation,  mild  bronchitis,  decubitus,  sometimes  from 
organic  changes  in  thermogenic  centers.  Hysterical  complications  may 
be  associated  witli  hy>terical  fever.  IMotor  agitation  in  mania,  acute 
paranoia,  melancholia,  and  so  on,  may,  if  marked,  give  rise  to  febrile 
symptoms.  The  status  epilcpticus  and  convulsive  seizures  of  general 
paresis  increase  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  to  a  noteworthy  degree. 
Many  writers  have  described  diurnal  oscillations  of  temperature,  varia- 
tions from  day  to  day,  asymmetrical  axillary  temperature,  and  general 
subnormal  and  hypernormal  conditions  of  temperature  in  paralytic 
dementia  ;  and  some  years  ago,  in  association  with  Dr.  Ivangdon,  I 
undertook  a  verification  of  these  statements  at  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. ^  These  are  the  conclusions  we  drew  from  a 
study  of  the  temperature  in  twenty-five  cases  of  general  paresis  : 

1.  As  regards  the  average  Itodily  temperature,  we  find  it  to  corre- 
spond to  physiological  norms.  Tlie  statements  of  our  predecessors  as 
to  liyperpyrexic  or  subnormal  averages  can  not  be  sustained. 

•  "  A  Study  of  the  Temperature  in  Twenty-five  C.ises  of  General  Paralysis  of  the 
Insane,"  "Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,"  Nov.,  1893. 
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2.  The  diurual  oscillations  of  temperature  in  paretics  also  corre- 
spond to  physiological  norms.  The  statements  to  be  found  in  literature 
as  to  extraordinary  daily  variations  being  frequent  in  these  cases  are 
absolutely  erroneous. 

3.  Asymmetrical  axillary  differences  are  so  small  that  tlicv  can  not 
be  considered  as  abnormal,  and  certainly  not  of  any  diagnostic  sig- 
nificance. 

4.  When  uiuisual  variations  of  temperature  occur  in  general  paretics, 
their  cause  must  l)e  sought  for  in  conditions  not  related  to  tlie  jwtho- 
logical  phenomena  of  paralytic  dementia,  but  depending  upon  thermo- 
genic features  unrecognized  by  the  physician,  or  "  masked "  by  the 
mental  state  of  the  patient.  Thus,  in  case  two  of  our  series,  an  in- 
creasing hyperpyrexia  was  noted  during  the  second  week's  observations, 
but  the  pneumonia  causing  it  was  "  masked  "  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
•day,  tlie  patient  dying  on  the  sixtii  day.  Again,  in  case  ten,  where  the 
highest  single  daily  oscillation  was  3.4  degrees,  and  the  average  daily 
oscillati()n  for  the  week  2.2  degrees,  the  patient  sutfereil  from  bed-sores, 
which  inidoubtedly  produced  some  septicemia.  Tliat  variations  of  tem- 
perature take  jilac^c  in  connection  with  tlie  paralytic  and  convulsive 
seizures  of  these  cases  we  do  not  gainsay. 

Vascular  Disorders. — The  action  of  the  iieart  and  vessels  is  often 
influenced  In'  insanity.  Tiie  pulse  is  suliject  to  acceleration  in  excited 
and  neurasthenic  states,  and  to  retardation  in  stuporous  conditions. 
Variations  in  arterial  tension  are  particularly  noticeai)le  at  times  ; 
arterial  spasm  in  any  psychosis,  but  especially  in  melancholia,  de- 
pressed types  of  general  paresis,  and  in  paranoia  ;  arterial  }iaralysis  as 
a  secpiel  to  this.  No  doubt  strong  mental  shocks  and  depressive  or 
exalting  atfects  are  associated  with  anomalies  of  the  vasomotor  innerva- 
tion. Perhaps  many  ])syehoses  depend  upon  cerebral  angioneuroses. 
The  apoplectiform,  epile])tilbrm,  and  maniacal  seizures  of  general 
paresis  are  believed  to  have  their  origin  in  these.  Precordial  anxiety, 
the  neuropathic  cervical  globus,  and  other  jiaresthetii-  and  jiaralgesic 
sensations  in  the  <louiain  of  the  vagus,  are  also,  in  all  likelihood,  due 
to  angioneurotic  conditions. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

METHODS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  examination  of  a  patient  with  mental  disorder  is  a  much  more 
complex  process  than  that  of  a  case  of  physical  disease,  for  it  is  necessary 
in  the  former  not  only  to  ascertain  the  present  ])hysical  condition,  as 
with  ordinarv  patients,  but  also  to  investigate  the  mental  state,  which 
involves  the  emplovnient  of  unusual  and  new  methods,  and  brings  us 
into  contact  with  a  novel  series  of  psychic  phenomena  ;  and,  moreover, 
to  attain  otn-  end,  we  need  to  study  the  whole  past  life  of  the  patient. 
Lis  diseases,  accidents,  schooling,  occupation,  environment,  temperament. 
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and  character.  Nor  can  we  stop  here,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  inform  ourselves  as  to  conditions  among  his  antecedents,  to  dctorniine 
Ae  type  of  family  from  which  he  sprang,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  hereditary  taint.  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  learn  even  before 
seeing  tlie  patient  in  person.  The  history  of  a  case  of  insanity,  as  now 
recorded  in  our  best  insane  hospitals,  makes  a  rather  formidable  volume. 
It  includes  every  kind  of  physical  record  made  in  general  hospitals,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  survey  of  the  patient's  life  and  ancestral  conditions, 
and  keen  psychoh>gical  analyses  of  his  psychosis  and  its  beginning  and 
progress. 

In  medicolegal  cases  we  have  to  guard  against  several  sources  of 
error  in  our  diagnosis,  among  which  are  the  concealment  of  delusions  by 
an  actually  insane  patient  and  the  simulation  of  insanity  by  a  sane 
criminal.  The  forms  of  insanity  usually  simulated,  because  of  the 
facility  of  so  doing,  are  a  maniacal  state,  dementia  or  stuporous  melan- 
cholia, and  epilt'])sy  with  insanity.  Recently  a  notorious  individual  in 
New  York  simulated  a  paranoid  condition  with  considerable  success. 
Only  (ine  with  excellent  knowledge  of  tiie  sym]iti)nis  of  insanity  can 
simulate  any  form  of  ])sychic  disorder  so  well  as  to  defy  the  skill  of  the 
pliysieian  familiar  with  mental  diseases. 

In  general  practice  it  sometimes  occurs  that  peculiar  firms  of  delirium, 
incident  to  severe  visceral  disease,  may  be  at  first  mistaken  for  insanity. 
Thus  I  have,  on  a  mmilicr  of  occasions,  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
commitment  of  patients  to  asylums,  wliere  careful  examination  showed 
tlie  existence  of  either  a  transitory  delirium  in  association  with  an  apo- 
jileetiform  or  other  firganic  lesion  of  the  lirain,  or  a  delirium  fmm  some 
such  visceral  condition  as  Bright's  disease.  Delirium  of  this  kind  is  distin- 
guished, first,  by  the  discovery  of  the  associated  and  causative  organic 
disease,  and,  secondly,  by  the  usual  non-conf  irniity  of  the  delirium  to 
any  special  type  of  psychosis. 

AVere  I  to  formulate  a  series  of  rules  to  guide  the  examiner  in  his 
investigation  of  the  mental  condition  of  a  patient,  tiiey  would  be  some- 
what as  follows  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  rememljered  that  these  are  not  fixed 
rules,  but  subject  to  much  modification  liy  the  tact,  good  judgment,  and 
common  sense  of  the  examiner: 

1.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  previous  to  seeing  the  patient  the  ex- 
aminer has  fully  informed  himself  of  all  the  facts  to  be  furnished  by 
relatives  or  friends,  and  has,  when  possible,  inspected  letters  and  other 
writings,  which  so  often  prove  fruitful  sources  of  information. 

2.  Go  to  the  patient  as  a  physician,  and  not  under  the  pretense  of 
being  something  else — a  device  so  often  suggested  by  the  family  and 
friends. 

3.  Proceed  to  the  physical  examination  of  tlie  ]iatient,  during  which 
tactful  questioning  will  determine  the  direction  to  fi)llow  in  further  in- 
quiries. 

4.  Grain  the  good  will  of  the  patient  by  kindness  and  consideration. 

5.  Even  if  the  ]iatient  is  distrustful  and  uncommunicative,  be 
politely  persistent,  and  prolong  the  first  examination,  even  to  the  extent 
of  trying  the  patient,  until  the  object  is  attained ;  for  many  patients 
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will,  when  fatigued,  finally  yield  to  the  friendly  insistence  of  the 
examiner. 

6.  If  one  examination  is  insufficient,  however,  have  as  many  inter- 
views as  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  in  view — a  careful  scientific 
diagnosis.      In  medicolegal  investigations  this  is  especially  necessary. 

The  method  f)f  study  and  investigation  then  resolves  itself  into  the 
following  : 

1.  History  of  the  family  and  of  the  patient. 

2.  Observation  of  the  patient. 

3.  Examination  of  the  patient's  physical  and  mental  condition. 
Family  History  and  History  of  the  Patient. — In  the  study  of  the 

heredity  it  is  often  worth  while  to  construct  a  family  tree,  showing  the 
relationship  and  iiereditary  diseases  in  the  parents,  grandparents,  col- 
laterals, etc.,  and  it  is  well  to  go  carefully  in  every  direction  among  the 
antecedents,  and  not  be  content  with  too  concise  a  record  of  this  im- 
portant factor.  A  special  point  should  be  made  to  determine  in  each 
case  of  mental  or  nervous  disorder  discovered  whether  the  disorder  present 
was  acquired  in  the  particular  individual  or  in  itself  ])robal)ly  hereditary. 
Thus,  epilepsy  in  an  antecedent  might  be  acquired  (^traumatic)  and  have 
much  less  bearing  on  tiie  descendant  than  if  it  were  the  idio|)athic  tyjie. 
Again,  general  paresis,  senile  dementia,  a  toxic  psychosis,  traumatic  in- 
sanity, and  so  on,  ac(juired  disorders,  as  a  rule,  would  have  less  signifi- 
cance than  manic,  melancholic,  or  circular  psychoses,  as  determining 
factors  in  the  individual  case.  It  should  be  ascertained  whether  the 
parents  were  blood  relations,  and  whether  there  was  any  great  ditlerence 
in  their  ages.  Then  the  following  questions  should  be  answered,  nc)t 
only  for  each  parent,  but  for  the  other  blood  relations,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  : 

1.  Character  and  temperament. 

2.  Any  special  gifts,  one-sided  talents  or  peculiar  traits,  or  criminal 
tendencies  ? 

3.  Any  insanity?     If  so,  what  type? 

4.  Any  nervous  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  tics,  constitutional  neu- 
rasthenia, chronic  headaches,  migraine,  or  hysteria  ? 

5.  Any  constitutional  disease  (syphilis,  tuberculosi-,  rheumatism, 
gout,  diabetes)  ? 

6.  Any  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction?     Kind,  extent,  duration? 

7.  Any  congenital  infirmity  or  defect,  such  as  blindness,  deafness, 
dumbness,  or  deformities? 

8.  Were  there  brothers  or  sisters  who  died  young;  if  so,  of  what? 
Then  a  series  of  questions  is  given  to  ascertain  the  personal  history 

of  the  patient  up  until  the  time  of  onset  of  the  psychosis  ; 

1.  Are  there  brothers  and  sisters?  If  some  died  young,  of  what 
diseases?     Any  special  features  in  regard  to  them? 

2.  Any  abnormalitv  in  the  pregnancy  or  parturition  of  mother? 

3.  Convulsions  or  other  nervous  disorders  in  infancy  or  childhood? 
Date  and  duration. 

4.  Rachitis  or  febrile  diseases  in  childhood? 

5.  At  what  age  did  patient  walk,  speak,  and  complete  dentition  ? 
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6.  Character  and  temperament  in  cbiklhood — any  precocity,  one- 
sided talent  or  ^^tupidity  ? 

7.  Kind  and  degree  <if  ^cbooling? 

8.  Period  of  puberty — was  its  developaieut  normal  ?  Any  mastur- 
bation or  perversion  ? 

9.  AVhat  is  his  occu])ati()n,  and  bow  has  he  carried  it  on  ? 

10.  Character,  temperament,  religion,  j^bysical  condition,  diseases 
during  adolescence. 

11.  Any  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs?  Overwork? 
Shock?     Trauma  to  bead ?     Syphilis? 

12.  Any  evidence  of  psychnpatbic  constitution? 

13.  Is  the  j)atient  married?     If  any  children,  are  they  healthy? 

14.  Any  previous  attacks  of  insanity? 

Having  obtained  the  data  relating  to  the  family  history  and  the  per- 
sonal story  of  the  patient's  life  up  to  the  onset  of  the  psychosis,  we 
ask  the  following  questions  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  attack 
itself: 

1.  Was  the  onset  of  the  psychosis  gradual  or  sudden? 

2.  Were  there  any  peculiarities  notici'd  in  the  patient's  conversation 
or  behavior,  or  in  bis  physical  appearance,  before  the  insanity  became 
apparent  ? 

3.  Did  he  sleep  Mell  or  ba<lly  ? 

4.  Had  he  lost  weight?     Did  be  eat  well  or  little? 

5.  Has  be  been  excited  or  de|)ressed  or  changeable  ? 

6.  Has  be  talked  much,  little,  or  not  at  all? 

7.  Has  be  seemed  to  hear  false  voices  or  see  imaginary  things? 

8.  Has  be  seeemed  tt)  have  delusions  of  suspici<jn,  persecution,  or 
of  grandeur? 

9.  Has  he  threatened  or  attempted  suicide,  or  violence  to  others? 

10.  Any  offenses  against  morals  or  the  law? 

11.  Any  evidence  of  disorder  of  memory  or  defect  of  intelligence? 
Observation  of  the  Patient. — Very  often  the  manner  of  recei)tioii 

of  the  physician  by  the  patient,  his  facial  expression,  and  bodily  atti- 
tude afford  strong  clues  to  the  type  of  mental  disorder  presented.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  to  learn  bv  mere  observation  without  making'  either  a 
physical  or  mental  examination.  If  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  such 
observation  for  a  time  without  the  i)atient's  knowledge,  it  will  be  an 
advantage. 

The  phi/sior/nomi/,  attitude,  and  hehuvlor  will  first  strike  the  examiner. 
He  should  note  where  the  jwtient  is,  whether  in  bed  or  up  and  dressed, 
and  if  pro]5erly  dressed.  A  simple  melancholic  state  is  quickly  recog- 
nized by  the  facial  expression  of  depression,  silence,  and  l)y  the  hanging 
head,  motionless  body,  or  nervous  ])icking  at  the  hair,  finger-nails,  or 
clothing.  In  ar/itatcrl  melancholia  there  is  an  expression  of  anguish 
and  motor  activity  in  the  way  of  restless  walking  to  and  fro,  wringing 
the  hands,  tearing  the  hair,  beating  the  breast,  and  so  on.  The  manio 
patient  is  extraordinarily  lively  and  cheerful  in  expression  and  exuberant 
in  speech,  gesture,  and  motion,  leaping,  running,  dancing,  singing,  and 
talking  incessantly. 
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The  paranoid  expression  and  manner  are  threatening,  secretive,  sus- 
picious, unfriendly,  or  ironical  when  the  (lelusious  are  of  a  persecutory 
nature ;  when  grandiose  ideas  are  present,  a  pr(jud  look  and  majestic 
bearing  are  characteristic. 

In  demented  conditions,  whether  late  stages  of  dementia  precox, 
paresis,  or  other  forms,  the  face  is  vacant  and  imbecile,  the  attitude 
completely  apathetic,  and  the  gait  slipshod  and  halting. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  ecstatic  expression  of  epileptics  in  con- 
ditions of  ecstasy,  when  they  lie  or  stand  perfectly  still,  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  visions.  Paresis  is  often  recognized  at  first  sight 
by  the  unequal  innervation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face,  the  muddy 
complexion,  the  overaction  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  the  unequal  ]nipils, 
and  the  frequently  coarse  tremor  of  the  face  when  they  try  to  s]jeak. 

The  catatonic  type  of  dementia  prfecox  presents  a  mask-like,  ex- 
pressionless face,  and  a  completely  apathetic  pose  or  rigidit}'  of  the 
body. 

The  chronic  alcoholic  is  often  quickly  recognized  by  his  swimming 
reddened  eyes,  cutis  potatoria,  and  expression  of  roguish  humor. 

This  first  view,  too,  ditferentiates  speedily  the  idiot  and  indiecile  from 
other  ty|ies  of  mental  disorder,  and  various  stigmata  (jf  degeneration  are 
fre(piently  at  once  apparent,  serving,  by  shape  of  head,  character  of  ears, 
curious  physiognomy,  to  distinguish  the  severe  types  of  psychopathic 
C(jnstitution  from  others. 

Negligence  in  dress,  or  a  tcndencv  to  overdress  and  overdecorate, 
when  contrary  to  the  normal  habits  of  the  individual,  are  inili^'ative  of 
a  change  in  tiie  mental  state. 

If  the  patient  is  found  in  a  stupor,  we  may  have  one  of  several 
conditions  present,  such  as  stupor  with  melancholia,  hallucinatory  stupor 
of  jiaranoia,  catatonic  stupor,  epilejitic  stuj)or,  manic  stu])or,  and  occa- 
sionally stupor  in  cases  of  paresis;  and  the  cxpressi(jn  of  face  is  often  a 
guide  here  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  type  of  mental  disease. 

An  acute  excitement  or  delirious  condition  may  be  due  to  various 
states,  and  one  must  exclude  febrile  diseases,  alcohol  and  drug  states, 
and  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  before  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  real 
])sychoses,  in  which  mental  and  motor  excitement  occur  (such  as  paresis, 
epilepsy,  manic-depressive  states,  and  catatonia). 

Stercoti/pij  of  attitude,  of  movement,  or  of  speech  may  be  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  noted  in  our  observation  of  the  patient,  and  renders  the 
diagnosis  of  the  catatonic  form  of  dementia  pnecox  easy.  Stereotypy 
of  attitude  is  a  fixed,  rigid  position,  with  eyes  closed,  and  every  sense 
unreachable  by  any  stimulus.  Stereotypy  of  movement  is  the  constant 
repetiti(in  of  the  selfsame  movement  of  arms,  legs,  or  face,  usually  sin- 
gular or  droll  in  character.  Stereotypy  of  speech  is  the  reiteration  over 
and  over  and  over  again  of  words  or  jihrases,  often  in  a  peculiar  sing- 
song tone.  Stereotvjiv  is  occasionally  found  in  other  psychoses,  but  is 
most  common  in  catatonia. 

3Lnuirrisiii.'<  in  s]ieecli,  dress,  actions,  peculiar  grotesque  and  clown- 
ish or  theatrical  behavior  are  also  characteristic  of  the  catatonic  syn- 
drome.   To  these  we  may  add  the  phenomena  of  negativism  and  catalepsy 
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to  complete  the  picture  of  this  form  of  dementia  prrecox.  Negativism 
is  resistance  to  everything — to  dressing,  undressing,  feeding,  to  answering 
questions  (mutism),  to  passive  movements,  and  the  lilvc.  The  catiilepsy 
may  be  of  tlie  kind  produced  by  automatic  obedience  or  suggestibility. 
Place  the  patient  in  any  conceivable  attitude,  he  I'emains  there  (waxy 
flexibility).  Set  one  of  his  arms  going  up  and  down  or  describing  a 
circle,  and  he  may  continue  to  do  this  indefinitely  (echopraxis),  or  he 
may  repeat  every  word  you  say  to  him  like  an  eelio  (echolalia). 

Having  made  these  various  observations  of  the  patient,  if  he  is 
talkative  and  more  or  less  excited,  we  try  to  take  down,  steno- 
graphically,  if  possible,  what  he  says,  before  asking  him  any  questions 
or  making  our  physical  examination.  From  his  speech  we  determine 
whether  there  is  a  fligiit  of  ideas,  -what  the  associations  are,  Mhether 
there  are  many  sound  associations,  whether  it  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  "  tele- 
graphic speech,"  whether  he  makes  new  words  (neologisms),  whether 
the  speech  is  conqilctely  incoherent,  the  presence  of  reiterations,  verbig- 
eration ;  and  often  from  the  contents  we  determine  the  existence  of 
delusions  of  a  grandiose  or  ])ersecutory  nature  and  of  hallucinations. 

From  any  writing  of  the  patient  sliown  to  us  before  our  interview 
we  are  frequently  able  to  make  a  diagnosis.  The  peculiar  elisions  and 
reduplications  of  letters,  syllables,  words,  and  jihrases  of  general  paresis 
are  not  found  in  any  other  mental  disorder.  Tiie  mannerisms  in  writ- 
ing, neologisms,  and  reiterations  of  dementia  prsecox  are  also  character- 
istic. Furthermore,  such  letters  may  reveal  the  presence  of  delusions 
not  easily  elicited  from  the  patient  in  conversation. 

Examination  of  the  Patient's  Physical  and  Mental  Condition. — 
The  following  points  should  be  investigated  as  to  the  general  physical 
condition : 

1.  General  nutrition — atrophy,  hypertrophy. 

2.  Stigmata  c)f  degeneration. 

3.  Skin — old  eruj)tions,  scars,  cicatrices  on  penis,  mucous  patches, 
bed-sores,  swellings,  cyanosis. 

4.  Lungs  and  heart,  pulse,  circulation. 

5.  Blood — pressure,  hemogloliin,  ])arasites,  differential  count. 

6.  Genito-urinary  system,  urinalysis. 

7.  Gastro-intestinal  system,  stomach  and  fecal  tests  if  indicated. 

8.  Osseous  system. 

9.  Abdominal  viscera. 
10.  Sleep. 

Tiie  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  should  give 
information  on  the  following  points  : 

1.  Beflexes — pupillary  and  tendon. 

2.  Special  cranial  nerves — olfactoiy — ojjtic  (hemianopsia, limitations 
of  visual  field,  color,  fundus) — oculomotor  (diplopia,  nystagmus,  prop- 
tosis,  ptosis) — taste — hearing. 

3.  Common  sensation — anesthesias,  paresthesias,  hyperesthesias, 
stereognosis. 

4.  Motor  symptoms — paralysis,  or  morbid  movements,  gait,  ataxia, 
etc. 
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5.   Speech — any  form  of  dysarthria,  or  any  species  of  sensory  or 
motor  aphasia. 

The  psychic  investigation  then  begins  with  a  study  of  the  patient's 
orientation.  His  orientation  as  regards  himself  is  determined  by  his 
answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  your  name? 

2.  How  old  are  nou ? 

3.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

4.  Wiiere  do  you  live  ? 

5.  Where  were  you  born  ? 
G.  A\'hen  were  you  born  ? 

Tiien  iiis  orientation  as  to  time  is  ascertained  by  asking: 

1.  What  year  is  this? 

2.  Wliat  day  is  this? 

3.  What  is  the  date  and  the  month  ? 

4.  Is  this  summer  or  winter  ? 
Orientation  as  to  place  is  elicited  by  asking : 

1.  What  place  is  this  you  are  now  in? 

2.  What  city  is  this  ? 

3.  Where  is  your  home? 

4.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  people  about  you  ? 

Complete  disorientation  is  observed  in  some  acute  psychoses,  like 
some  epileptic  Cfinditions,  acute  hallucinosis,  and  fel)rile  and  alcoholic 
deliria,  and  also  in  states  of  ])rcifiiund  dementia.  Partial  disorientation 
is  found  in  a  variety  of  other  psyclioses. 

To  determine  whetiier  the  patient  has  any  inxif/Iit  into  his  own  dis- 
order we  may  ask  him  : 

1.  Is  this  your  home? 

2.  Is  this  a  hosjtital  ? 

3.  Why  are  you  in  a  hospital  ? 

4.  Are  you  sick? 

5.  Is  anything  ])articular  the  matter  with  you? 

6.  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  your  brain  or  mind? 

Tiie  uicmory  must  be  tested  by  all  sorts  of  questions  dealing  with  the 
whole  ])ast  life  of  the  patient,  questions  relating  to  childhood  and  youth, 
the  family,  the  schools  attended,  the  studies  carried  on,  the  occupations 
followed,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  memory-store  for 
the  whole  ]iast  is  intact  to  date ;  secondly,  whether  there  are  periods  of 
time  in  which  memory-material  is  missing  (certain  lacunse  of  memory), 
and,  lastly,  whether  there  is  any  failure  in  the  power  to  add  to  the  old 
store  of  memories.  This  last  has  to  do  with  recent  memory  material. 
The  Germans  call  this  power  to  increase  the  store  of  memories  Jferk- 
f('ih  if/kcit. 

Simple  tests  of  memory  may  be  made  by  having  the  patient  write  an 
autobiographical  sketch,  by  questioning  him  in  relation  to  school  studies, 
geograpiiv,  history,  religion,  literature,  by  giving  him  sums  in  mental 
arithmetic,  by  having  him  repeat  old  and  familiar  poems  learned  at 
school,  and  bv  having  him  recite  the  alphabet,  Lord's  prayer,  names  of 
the  months,  etc. 
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Defects  in  meiiiorv  are  often  observeil  early  in  paresis,  aud  are  con- 
stant in  senile  dementia  (e^peeially  memory  for  recent  events,  the  old 
being  well  preserved),  while  in  Koraskofi''s  psychosis  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  adding  to  the  memory -store  is  a  cai'diual  symptom.  Amnesias 
are  particularly  characteristic  of  epilepsy.  Fabrication  or  confabulation, 
Avhich  is  a  sort  of  hallucination  of  memory,  the  patient  trying  to  till  up 
gaps  in  his  remembrance  by  all  sorts  of  remarkable  stories,  is  a  symptom 
found  in  various  kinds  of  insanity,  particularly  in  some  paranoid  condi- 
tions, in  general  paresis,  in  delirium  tremens,  in  Korsakoflf's  psychosis, 
and  in  certain  manic  and  senile  cases. 

To  test  the  intelligence  we  have  already  had  the  autobiograjihical 
sketch,  aud  the  answers  to  cjuestions  relating  to  the  whole  early  life  of 
the  patient,  but  to  these  tests  we  must  ad<l  the  following  : 

1.  Have  the  ]xitient  write  one  or  more  brief  essays  on  any  subject 
which  the  examiner  thinks  him  competent  to  deal  with. 

2.  Write  a  letter. 

3.  Draw  jiictures  of  objects  from  memory.  ]\Iakc  a  map  of  some 
country  \\ith  which  he  is  familiar  from  memory. 

4.  Try  the  word-association  method,  although  this  is  not  as  impor- 
tant as  a  test  of  intelligence  as  it  is  of  emotions.  iStill  it  has  a  certain 
value  in  showing  often  a  richness  of  association  not  found  among  unin- 
telligent individuals. 

I'lir  M'onl-assoriafion  Mtthiid. — A\'liilc  the  word-association  meth<id 
is  of  some  use  for  the  jiurjiose  for  which  it  was  tirst  employed,  viz.,  to 
estimate  the  intclligeuee  of  an  individual,  it  is  of  even  greater  value  in 
uncovering  emotional  complexes.  The  subconscious  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  the  conscious,  for  in  the  suI)conscious  lie  all  the 
elements  that  make  up  our  personality,  not  only  the  treasury  of  all  our 
individual  experiences  through  the  course  of  years,  but  all  our  ancestral 
trends,  desires,  tendencies,  wills,  ambitions,  controls,  inhibitions,  fears,  in 
fact,  the  latent  spirit  of  the  race  of  mankind. 

Each  man's  vocaliulary,  be  it  the  three  hundred  words  of  the  sailor 
or  the  fifteen  thousand  words  of  a  Shakespeare,  or  the  average  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  words  belonging  to  us,  is  related  to  all  that 
subconscious  material.  A  word  has  a  magic  power  in  it  to  summon  from 
the  vaults  of  memory  all  sorts  of  apparitions.  Each  word  has  an  emo- 
tional value,  some  more  than  others,  because  all  of  our  deepest  experiences 
arc  associated  with  the  words  we  know. 

So  when  an  apparently  emjity  word  is  propounded  to  a  patient,  and 
he  is  asked  to  answer  with  another  word  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
first  word  that  comes  into  his  mind,  we  not  only  obtain  an  association 
from  his  memory  storehouse,  but  we  may  strike  sfHiie  emotional  complex 
which  is  indicated  by  a  slow  response  to  the  test  word  or  retarded 
reaction  time. 

This  is  the  word-association  methfid  of  Jung,  a  method  that  is  em- 
ployed for  the  discovery  of  secrets  in  the  criminal,  or  painful  and  disease- 
producing  emotional  complexes  in  patients  suffering  from  various 
psychogenic  disorders.  In  making  this  test  just  ordinary,  everyday 
words  are  used,  since  these  are  the  especial  words  related  to  an  ordinary 
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individual's  experiences,  and  a  fifth  of  a  second  stopwatch  is  used  to 
ineasiire  the  reaction  time.  An  emotional  complex  is  so  apt  to  have 
many  words  associated  with  it  that  there  is  an  inrush  of  manv  words  to 
the  stimulus  word,  and  the  mind  pauses  for  a  choice  ;  hence  the  retarded 
reaction  time.  Having  gone  over  the  list  once  with  a  stopwatch,  we  go 
over  the  same  list  of  words  again  to  see  how  well  the  first  associations 
are  remembered.  The  inrush  of  words  is  responsible  for  faultv  memory 
here,  and  where  there  are  emotional  complexes,  these  reproductions  are 
apt  to  be  false,  some  new  word  being  associated  the  second  time. 

Thus,  a  patient  was  given  a  series  of  unimportant  words  that  had  no 
significance  whatever  to  the  investigator,  and  among  them  the  following 
had  three  or  four  times  as  long  reaction  time  as  the  others,  so  that  it  was 
clear  that  an  emotional  complex  lay  behind  them  :  Water — deep,  5 
seconds  ;  ship — sink,  3.4  seconds  ;  lake — water,  4  seconds  ;  swim — can 
swim,  3.8  seconds. 

Psychanalysis  showed  that  the  patient  had  recently  been  depressed, 
and  had  determined  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning. 

In  making  up  our  list  of  words,  we  select  the  most  common  words  in 
everyday  use,  and  ])ropound  them  in  series  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  or  u 
hundred.  It  is  well  to  vary  the  character  of  the  words  in  the  list  l)y 
writing  down  a  noun,  an  adjective,  a  noun,  a  verb,  and  so  on,  rather 
than  to  make  the  series  all  of  one  grammatical  genus.  Here  and  there 
in  such  lists  words  thought  to  have  special  significance  to  the  patient 
may  be  introduced. 

Tlw  (hilranaiiuicr  «.v  a  JTi-n.sinvr  of  KinutiDn^. — \\c  mav  emplov 
a  Deprez-d'Arsonval  galvanometer  at  tiie  same  time  with  the  word- 
association  test,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  galvanometer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  reality  of  the  emotions  is  important  in  corrob- 
orating the  evidence  given  In'  retarded  reaction  time  and  false 
reproductions.  One  or  two  cells  are  placed  in  the  circuit  with  the 
galvanometer  and  tiie  patient,  wiio  has  his  hands  upon  metallic  plates. 
Emotions  stimulate  the  sweat-secretory  glands,  and  by  thus  ralucing 
resistance  in  the  circuit,  determine  fiuctuations  of  the  galvanometer 
mirror.  A  liglit  thniwii  upon  the  mirror  is  reflected  upon  a  measured 
screen  concealed  from  the  patient,  and  the  extent  of  deviation  may  be 
accurately  estimated  and  set  down.  The  whole  procedure  and  the  results 
in  normal  and  insane  persons  were  fully  described  in  Brain,  August, 
1907,  by  Jung  and  nn'self. 

Fsi/clitina/i/sis. — This  method  of  psychological  study  of  a  patient, 
developed  by  Freud,  is  more  often  ajtplicable  to  cases  of  hysteria  and 
psychasthenia  than  to  insanity,  but  it  is  frequently  of  use  in  minor 
psychoses.     Freud's  technique  is  as  follows  : 

The  patient  lies  quietly  on  a  sofa  in  order  to  be  tranquil  and  to 
avoid  physical  or  other  distraction.  The  physician  sits  at  his  head,  and 
may  at  times  place  his  hand  upon  the  patient's  forehead,  a  physical 
stinudus  which  often  assists  the  patient  in  concentrating  his  attention 
upon  tlie  subject  in  mind.  This  may  be  and  often  is  some  emotional 
complex  buried  too  deeply  in  the  mind  to  rise  readily  into  consciousness, 
some  emotional  experience  having  a  causal  relation  to  the  psychoneurosis. 
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Perhaps  the  word-association  test  has  ah-eady  been  used,  and  clues  thus 
afforded  for  this  additional  investigation.  The  patient  is  urged  to  talk 
freely  and  frankly  about  his  symptoms  and  their  origin.  Often  the 
memory  is  found  to  be  at  fault,  and  he  is  requested  to  tell  everything 
that  passes  or  comes  into  his  mind,  even  if  painful  and  embarrassing. 
We  may  utter  some  signiticaut  word  known  to  be  a  clue,  aud  then  ask 
bim  what  thoughts  occur  to  him  in  connection  with  the  M'ords.  We  may 
also  ask  him  to  repeat  to  us  his  dreams,  and  from  these,  which  have  their 
being  in  the  subconscious,  we  also  draw  material  for  our  purpose.  The 
object  of  such  psycluinalysis  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  we  may 
uncover  the  details  of  some  psychic  trauma  which  is  usually  at  the  basis 
of  most  hysterical  manifestations  aud  of  many  psychoneurotic  conditions, 
such  as  obsessions,  phobias,  and  the  like,  and  may  be  the  origin  of  some 
tvpe  of  insanity,  lilcc  dementia  precox.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a 
therapeutic  procedure,  and  the  psychanalysis  ordinarily  cures  the  patient. 
There  is  a  psychological  mechanism  associated  witii  all  painful,  luiendur- 
able  emotions.  Either  the  emotion  is  reacted  to  adequately  at  the  time, 
as  in  normal  grief,  or  it  is  intentionally  suppressed.  The  intentional 
supj)ression  is  helped  Ijy  the  wish  and  struggle  to  forget.  If  one  receives 
au  insult  and  knocks  tlie  giver  down,  this  is  an  example  of  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  reaction  to  a  disagreeable  emotion.  If  one  is  obliged  to 
"  pocket  the  insult,"  a  very  good  expression  for  the  mechanism  in  ques- 
tion, it  will  rankle  indefinitely,  perhaps  for  years,  in  one's  bosom,  sup- 
pressed, possibly  f  irgotten,  but  liable  at  any  time  to  ligiit  up  by  sudden 
association  of  place  or  face  or  word.  Suppose  a  child  is  assaulted,  a 
young  woman  jilted  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  a  young  man  overhears 
some  jeering  remark  concerning  himself — these  are  psychic  traumata 
whicli,  without  adecpiate  reaction,  may  become  suppressed  emotional 
complexes  acting  like  a  parasitic  l)ody  on  the  psyclie,  drawing  all  sorts 
of  associations  to  itself,  and  finally,  by  a  process  of  conversion,  may 
react  upon  the  physical  organism,  inducing  hysterical  pains,  anesthesias, 
palsies,  and  the  like.  If  by  psychanalysis  we  are  able  to  reawaken  the 
old  painful  memories  and  discuss  them  with  full  circumstance  aud  detail, 
with  free  ])lay  of  the  emotions,  the  hysterical  and  other  psychoneurotic 
symptoms  disappear.  This  abreactiou,  or  reacting  oft",  has  for  ages  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  confessional  of  the  C'atholic  Churcli,  those 
wise  fathers  long  ago  recognizing  the  psychological  fact  that  a  secret 
remorse,  pain,  or  grief,  unburdened  to  another,  lifts  the  load  from  the 
penitent  and  sufl'cring. 

The  Study  of  Fatients'  Dreams. — It  was  Schopenhauer  who  said 
that  insanity  is  a  long  dream  and  a  dream  brief  insanity.  There  is, 
in  fact,  more  than  a  superficial  resemblance  between  dreams  aud  insan- 
ity— so  much  so  that  psychiatrists  the  world  over  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  study  of  dreams  as  a  part  of  their  clinical  and  scientific  work. 
There  is  practically  no  phenomenon  that  presents  itself  in  dreams  that 
we  may  not  observe  among  the  inmates  of  an  asylum  ward.  There  are 
in  both  mental  disease  and  dreams  a  prominence  of  visual  and  auditory 
hallucinations,  a  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  old  experiences,  the 
imaginary  fulfilment  of  wishes  and  desires,  baroque  associations,  chaotic 
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flight  of  ideas,  incoherence,  disorientation,  weakened  judgment,  and 
division   of  personality. 

Sometimes  insanity  first  manifests  itself  in  dreams,  thouoh  the  mind 
is  still  normal  by  day.  In  alcoholism  dreams  sometimes  foreshadow  the 
characteristic  alcoholic  delusions  (of  infidelity,  etc.),  and  dreams  mav  be 
the  ecjuivalents  of  epileptic  seizures.  Sometimes  in  patients  just  recov- 
ered from  insanity  who  are  normal  by  day  there  is  a  nightly  recurrence 
of  insane  delirium  in  sleep — a  species  of  nocturnal  insanity.  A  terrible 
dream  may  usher  in  insanity,  which  then  concerns  itself  with  the  mate- 
rial created  by  the  dream.  Dreams  at  times  induce  the  imperative  ideas 
and  impulses  of  psychasthenia.  Tliu-;,  in  a  way,  we  may  look  upon 
insanity,  in  itself  a  pathological  condition,  as  a  summation  of  periixlically 
recurring  normal  dreams,  as  a  kind  of  reduction  of  ct)nsciousness,  such 
as  exists  in  the  dream  state. 

Freud  has  written  a  fascinating  book  on  the  Diriiudion  oj  Dreams. 
I  can  only  describe  briefly  what  his  views  are.  In  the  first  place, 
dreams  always  seem  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  some  wi>h  or  desire.  In 
children  this  is  invarial)ly  true,  as  will  be  fmuid  1)V  a  little  investiga- 
tion. The  ciiild  receives  in  dreams  the  deliglits  that  he  longs  i()r. 
When  a  dream  is  recorded  and  examined,  mc  have  before  us  a  curious 
piece  of  conglomerate,  often  uniting  materials  from  the  days  of  child- 
hood with  experiences  of  yesterday,  full  of  absurd  distortions  of  events 
and  words,  transformations,  alleg<iries,  and  symlxils.  There  is  nothing 
accidental  in  the  arrangement,  and  by  psychanalysis  of  the  person  hav- 
ing the  dream,  one  determines  the  origin  i)f  every  patch  in  tlie  ci'azy- 
quilt ;  and  by  investigation  one  discovers  the  wish  at  the  foundation 
whicli  is  directly  or  indirectly  fulfilled  bv  the  dream.  Freud  has  been 
mncii  criticised  bt'cause  in  his  opinion  it  is  usually  a  sexual  idea  whicli 
is  the  Jons  rf  orif/o  of  these  dreams,  as  well  as  of  hysteria  and  other 
psychoneuroses.  Doubtless  he  has  gone  to  extremes  in  this  idea,  but 
he  has  certainly  o]iened  up  a  very  important  field  and  discovered  new 
methods  of  apjiroach  in  tiie  domain  of  morbid  ])-^ych(ilcigv. 

There  are  also  metiiods  of  studying  the  attention,  M])]ireiiension,  apper- 
ception, and  morals,  and  for  eliciting  information  as  to  the  presence  of 
illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions,  but  in  the  conduct  of  an  exam- 
ination of  a  mental  case,  as  described  in  this  chajiter,  nuich  will  present 
itself  to  throw  light  on  these  other  tpialities  and  symptoms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
GENERAL  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

It  is  not  so  long  a  time  since  the  insane  in  Christendom  were  be- 
lieved to  l)e  possessed  of  devils  and  accursed.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
certain  parts  of  heathendom  (among  tlie  Mohammedans)  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  souls  of  the  insane  had  been  removed  early  b}'  God  as  a 
special  mark  of  favor,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  blessed.  Medieval 
treatment  was  founiled  upon  the  curious  pathology  just  described.  One 
portion  of  the  world  ducked,  whipped,  tortured,  cliaincd  in  dungeons, 
and  occasionally  burned,  the  insane.  The  heathen  treated  their  insane, 
upon  the  whole,  comparatively  well. 

After  a  time,  many  of  the  therapeutic  measures  emjiloycd  by  the 
Europeans  of  the  middle  ages  were  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory.  But 
societv  still  had  to  lie  jirotccted  ;  so  the  insane  were  fettered  in  the  cells 
of  jails  and  fortresses  and  solitary  towei's,  until  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
inhumanity  of  such  treatment  struck  a  responsive  chord  somewhere  in 
the  breast  of  a  Tuke,  a  Connolly,  a  Pinel,  a  Rush,  a  Kirkbride,  an 
Earle,  and  doubtless  other,  but  unknown,  immortals  both  before  and 
after  them. 

Insanity  thus  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease,  and 
not  a  penal  offense,  and,  instead  of  prisons,  special  buildings  were  set 
apart  for  the  particular  custody  of  the  insane.  The  great  object  of  the 
asylums  at  first  was  to  affcjrd  protection  to  society  from  lunatics,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  themselves,  and  to  provide  for  their  care  and  support, 
when  at  public  cost,  in  an  economical  manner.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  the  asylum  was  still  a  species  of  jail,  for  its  evolution  had  not 
yet  jiroceeded  far.  Dungeons  and  iron  chains  and  staples  in  stone 
walls  and  stone  floors  were  still  in  use  in  many  places.  Indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  over  eighty  years  since  Norris,  a  patient  in  Bedlam  (Bethlehem 
Hospital),  in  the  great  Christian  city  of  London,  was  kept  for  twelve 
years  in  a  cell,  with  an  iron  collar  riveted  around  his  neck  and  iron 
bands  and  rings  around  his  wrists,  arms,  and  ankles,  the  neck  being 
fastened  to  the  wall  and  the  leg  to  a  rude  box  of  filthy  straw. 

Asylums  have,  at  the  present  time,  come  to  be  recognized  as  hos- 
pitals, and  they  are  approaching  nearer  to  that  ideal  every  year. 
Occasionally,  one  finds  among  them  sonic  rudimentary  appendage  which 
is  reminiscent  of  the  embryonal  stage  of  their  evolution  ;  but  this  is, 
fortunately,  rare.  The  \vell-conducted  hospital  for  the  insane,  to-day, 
is  different  from  the  asylum  of  years  ago ;  the  depressing,  barren  halls 
and  wards  and  naked  floors  have  given  place  to  pleasantly  furnished 
and  carpeted,  cheerful-looking  parlors,  sitting-rooms,  and  bed-rooms  ; 
muffs  and  strait-jackets  have  disappeared  ;  the  unintelligent  attendant 
has,  in  many  instances,  given   place  to  the   trained   nurse;  every  new 
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means  of  treatment  is  carried  out  to  the  best  of  the  abihty  of  tlie 
asylum  physicians  ;  schools,  employment,  theatricals,  music,  and  out- 
of-door  walks  are  provided  in  the  place  of  the  old,  deadly  monotony, 
and,  in  fact,  the  asylum  has  gradually  undergone  a  metamorphosis, 
until  its  character  has  completely  changed.  There  are,  to  he  sure,  not 
many  perfectly  ideal  institutions  as  yet  in  existence,  but  there  are  some 
which  approach  very  nearly  to  it,  as,  for  instance,  that  at  Alt-Scherl^itz, 
near  Lei])zig,  and  the  new  asylum  at  Rome,  both  of  which  I  visited 
and  descril)ed  in  1887.^  These  are,  of  course,  constructed  on  the  cot- 
tage and  pavilion  plan,  so  arranged  as  to  impress  one  as  small  colonies 
or  villages,  with  separate  l)uildings  for  those  merely  there  for  custody 
because  of  dangerous  jiropensities,  those  brouglit  there  to  be  cared  for 
kindly  during  the  remainder  of  their  useless  lives,  those  who  carry  on 
various  occupations,  and,  finally,  for  such  as  enter  particularly  to  secure 
treatment  for  the  brain-malady  which  has  bereft  tiiem  temporarily  of 
their  reason.  The  colony  system  of  caring  for  the  dependent  classes — 
which  the  writer  thinks  should  ultimately  be  adopted  for  all  kinds  of 
defectives — is  well  exemplified  by  the  Craig  Colony  for  epileptics  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Some  day  we  shall  come  to  realize  in  all  our 
hospitals  and  retreats  for  the  insane,  it  is  to  l)e  hoped,  the  ideals  already 
exetnj)lified  in  two  uni(pie  institutions  for  tiie  insane,  wliicii  are  not  as 
well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  One  is  the  Maison  de  Falret,  at 
Vanves,  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  established  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago  by  a  famous  alienist,  the  other,  singularly  enoiigli,  is  at  Iwakura, 
Japan,  and  was  founded  almost  a  thousand  years  ago,  with  a  history 
and  evolution  similar  to  that  of  Gheol,  in  Belgium.  I  have  descriixd 
both  of  tiiese  institutions  in  a  paper  road  in  11110  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  ])ublished  in  the  transactions  for  that  year. 

I  will  say  tliat  I  Ijelieve  improvement  and  reform  are  constantly 
going  on  in  asylums  throughout  the  world  ;  tiiat  no  one  is  more  anxious 
than  are  their  superintendents  to  make  progress  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  insane.  They  are  rapidly  reaching  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  insane  poor.  If  any  are  tarily  in  this  advance,  it  is 
because  thcv  are  so  often  hampered  by  the  never-ending  overcrowding 
of  our  public  asylums,  by  the  interference  of  jxilitics,  by  the  lack  of 
monev,  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  a.ssistants,  and  by 
a  multiplicity  of  official  duties. 

AViiile  these  statements  are  undoubtedly  true, — and  great  credit  is  due 
the  asylum  ])hysicians  of  the  present  day  for  their  strenuous  efforts  in 
behalf  of  their  charges, — I  believe  that  the  ideal  treatment  of  almost  any 
insane  person  is  to  be  sought  outside  of  an  asylum.  After  an  asylum 
experience  of  some  years,  and  an  experience  of  many  years,  too,  in 
private  practice,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  judge  fairly  well  of 
the  relative  merits  of  treatment  in  and  out  of  asylums. 

Thcoreticallv,  it  ought  to  be  the  right  of  every  individual  in  sickness 
to  receive  the  best  treatment  that  medical  science  aifords  ;  but  this  right 
can  be  enjovt'd   by  verv  few.     Tiiere  are  too   many  interfering  condi- 
tions.     Not  every  injureil  man  is  within  reach  of  the  best  surgeon  ;   not 
1  "Some  European  Asylums,"  "  Anier.  .Jmir.  Ins;mity,"  July,  1SS7. 
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every  fever-stricken  one  couveuieut  to  the  best  physician  ;  and  few  are 
the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  hime,  those  with  crippled  bodies  and  those  with 
disordered  minds,  who  ever  really  I'eceive  the  best  treatment  that  the 
world  can  give.  The  intelligent  doctor  and  the  scientific  skill  are  not 
the  only  requisites.  Other  conditions  are  good  nursing,  the  most  suit- 
able climate,  the  best  hygienic  surroundings,  the  best  moral  atmosphere. 
In  dealing  with  affections  of  the  body  solely,  there  is  often  much  to  be 
desired;  but  it  is  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically  afflicted  that  so  much  which  should  be  done 
is  left  undone.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  the  best  treatment 
are  multiplied  in  the  case  of  the  insane  by  the  dethronement  of  the 
supreme  centers  of  psychic  function. 

Just  as  a  hospital  is  a  better  jtlace  than  a  tenement  house  for  a  sur- 
gical patient  or  a  case  of  fever,  so  is  the  asylum  superior  to  the  home 
in  the  caretaking  of  the  pauper  and  indigent  lunatic.  The  acutely 
insane  of  the  poorer  classes  are  best  treated,  at  present,  in  our  large 
public  institutions  ;  and  those  among  the  moderately  well-to-do,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  small  ])rivate  asylums.  Only  the  insane  of  the  wealthy 
classes  can,  ])erha])s,  enjoy  and  carry  out  ideal  methods  of  treatment  in 
their  own  homes,  in  country  houses,  or  in  foreign  travel. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  that  there  are  many  degrees  of 
insanity  ;  that  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  that  are  never  obliged  to  go 
to  an  asylum  at  all  ;  that  in  society  are  many  insane  persons  carrying  on 
legitimate  occupations  and  caring  for  themselves  and  families  ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  for  which  nothing  but  commitment 
to  an  asylum  would  be  suitable  or  feasible.  But  we  should  not  send 
any  ])atient  to  an  asylum  unless  he  needs  restraint  because  of  danger 
to  iiimself  or  others,  or  because  proper  treatment  and  supervision  are 
difficult  in  his  home,  owing  generally  to  poverty  or  other  insurmountable 
conditions.  The  s(joner  a  case  of  acute  insanity  occurring  in  a  jiauper 
or  an  indigent  is  removed  to  an  asylum,  the  better  are  his  chances  for 
recover^'.  This  merely  signifies  that  the  earlier  treatment  is  undertaken 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  management  and  care  of  the  insane, 
the  better  for  the  patient.  Early  treatment  by  physicians  of  experience 
in  psychiatry  is  demanded.  At  present  this  end  is  best  attained  by 
resort  to  the  asylums  of  the  neighborhood.  But  the  writer  has  often 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  increasing  and  extending  the  facilities 
for  the  early  treatment  of  the  insane — a  matter  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  several  ways.       The  lines  of  progress  in  such  direction  are  : 

(1)  The  opening  of  special  reception-wards  or  pavilions  for  the 
insane  in  general  hospitals  ;  (2)  the  establishment  of  psychopathic  hos- 
pitals in  large  cities  ;  (3)  the  creation  of  outdoor  departments  in  con- 
nection with  asylums  situated  in  densely  populous  districts. 

Before  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  insanity,  a  few 
words  should  lie  said  as  regards 

Prophylaxis. — Xaturally,  the  question  of  the  proper  care  and  edu- 
cation of  children  with  a  tainted  line  or  lines  of  ancestry  often  comes 
before  the  physician.  Much  can  be  done  to  ward  off  impending  future 
evils  by  due  and  early  attention  to  the  mental  and  physical  evolution 
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of  such  children.  One  cau  not  begin  too  soon  to  regulate  the  life  of 
these  little  ones.  The  ver}-  milk  of  a  weak  and  anemic  mother  may- 
diminish  the  feeble  resistance  of  a  degenerate  child.  From  the  day  of 
birth  the  proi:)hylaxis  must  begin.  The  points  to  be  observed  iii  the 
effort  tfl  accomplish  this  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Cultivate  the  body  of  the  growing  child.  Develop  him  phvsi- 
cally  by  careful  and  regular  diet,  regular  hours  of  sleep,  outdoor  life, 
efficient  systems  of  exercise. 

2.  Let  his  training  be  muscular  rather  than  intellectual,  manual 
training  rather  than  lessons,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  childhood. 
No  schools  until  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years. 

3.  The  child  with  degenerate  tendencies  should  be  forbiddiu  all 
nervous  stimulants,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  wines,  beer,  tobacco. 

4.  Seek  to  develop  the  resistance  of  the  (U'ganism  to  all  external 
stimuli,  hardening  his  body  by  the  daily  morning  cold  bath,  i'ricticins, 
exercise,  a  hard  bed,  a  cold  sleeping-room  ;  accustoming  his  mind  to 
the  courageous  endurances  of  ])ain  and  mental  stresses. 

5.  Guard  well  the  epoch  of  pubcrtv. 

6.  Let  the  occui)ation  chosen  for  later  years  l)e  also  one  for  the 
muscles  rather  than  for  the  mind,  an  nutdnor  rather  than  an  indoor 
calling,  a  country  rather  than  a  city  life. 

Many  of  our  States  and  many  other  countries  are  taking  uj)  very 
seriously  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  insanity,  either  tlimugh  various 
cliarital>le  bodies  or  through  tlie  activities  of  sm-ieties  fir^t  fnunded  lor 
after-care  of  tlic  insane.  Tlie  after-care  societies  have  broadene<l  tlicir 
field  of  work  in  many  cases  by  adding  fore-care,  or  prevention,  to  their 
functions.  It  would  seem  as  if  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  insanity  ccjuld 
be  prevented  bv  tlie  eradication  of  alcohol  an<l  sypliiii-;  alone  as  causes. 
By  the  crusades  and  ]iul)lie  education  now  being  carried  on  everywhere, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  diminution  in  in>anity 
due  to  these  causes.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  discovery  by  Ehrlich  of 
salvarsan  mav  lead  to  a  more  certain  means  of  destroying  the  germs  of 
svphilis,  and,  while  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment  of  paresis  it  is  apparently 
of  no  use,  as  a  means  of  prevention  of  pare.-is  it  may  prove  successful. 

Isolation. — On  being  called  to  see  a  patient  suffering  from  insanity, 
the  tirst  point  which  arises  is  whether  he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum 
or  not.  This  is  generallv  a  (piestion  of  means.  Isolation  from  the  imme- 
diate friends  is  in  nearly  every  case  a  requisite.  If  the  i)atient  belongs 
to  the  indigent  or  to  the  middle  classes,  isolation  and  the  best  treat- 
ment for  his  malady  are  only  to  be  satisfactorily  obtained  in  an  asylum 
or  hos[)ital  for  the  insane.  Among  the  well-to-do,  the  needed  isolation 
may  be  successfully  secured  in  his  own  house,  in  an  ordinary  sanatorium, 
or  by  means  of  travel  with  a  suitalile  uur>e,  companion,  or  physician. 
The  kind  of  treatment  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be 
decided  bv  the  physician.  The  quiet  of  a  private  house  in  the  city  or 
country  is  best  for  some  cases,  while  the  tonic  and  stimulus  of  foreign 
travel  are  indicated  in  others.  It  may  be  stated  that,  when  travel  seems 
to  be  the  preseriution  required,  the  greater  the   change  from  the  envi- 
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roiiDient  in  wliicli  the  mental  di.~(iriler  developed,  the  better.  The 
cities  of  Great  Britain  and  tiie  Continent  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
our  own  cities,  and  patients  should  not  be  sent  to  such  places  M'ith  the 
idea  of  securing  a  r^hange  of  environment.  Norway  in  summer,  Egyjit 
in  winter,  and  ^Mexico  in  either  summer  or  winter,  are  regions  which 
offer  the  greatest  inducements  in  the  way  of  tonics  to  the  nervous 
system  and  stinuilus  to  the  mind,  and  all  three  are,  at  the  same  time, 
peculiarly  restful  and  calmative. 

If  these  methods  of  home,  country  house,  or  travel  are  for  any 
reason  impracticable,  then  the  .smallest  private  asylum  that  can  be  found 
is  to  be  selected,  for  the  fewer  other  insane  persons  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  sane  persons  the  patient  comes  in  contact  with,  the  better  will  be 
his  chances  for  recovery.  There  is  a  need  for  physicians  in  practice  in 
the  country  who  will  be  duly  authorized  and  empowered  by  law  to 
receive  in  their  own  homes  and  care  for  one  such  patient.  The  chief 
drawljaek  in  iiome-treatment,  if  long  continued,  is  usuall^y  the  bad  effect 
of  association  with  an  insane  person  u]Kin  other  members  of  his  family, 
particularly  if  they  be  neuropathic.  With  a  sufficiency  of  niu'ses  and 
room,  tliere  is  no  contingency  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  that  can 
not  be  guarded  against.  These  being  provided,  the  worst  features  in  a 
case,  such  as  violence,  homicidal  and  suicidal  tendencies,  attempts  at 
self-mutilation,  etc.,  may  be  as  well  avoided  outside  as  inside  of  an 
asylum.  There  are  cases  in  which — though  I  am  opposed  to  mechanical 
restraint  in  great  measure — I  should  employ  long-sleeved  night-gowns, 
or  even  camisoles,  rather  than  let  them  go  from  home  before  all  means 
of  cure  had  liecn  tried  at  least  for  a  few  weeks'  time. 

The  conditions  and  ])ropensities  that  we  have  to  combat  are  many. 
The  choice  of  method  must  be  the  result  of  careful  deliberation,  and  after 
judicial  survey  of  all  the  features  presented.  We  usually  need  the 
assistance  of  skilled  and  experienced  nurses.  Thanks  to  the  asylum 
training-schools,  tliere  are  numbers  of  such  trained  nurses  of  both  sexes 
to  be  had  in  our  large  cities. 

Psychotherapy. — Isolation  and  psychotherapy  may  be  set  down 
as  the  great  cardinal  principles  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Under  the 
heading  of  psychotherapy  are  included,  not  only  the  influence  of  sane 
companionship  with  the  best  nur.ses  obtainable,  and  the  conversations 
with  them  and  the  medical  man  in  charge  of  the  case,  Ijut  all  sorts  of 
exercises  and  occupations.  One  must  remember  that  the  cases  of  acute 
insanity  requiring  bed  treatment  are  in  reality  rare.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  cases  are  rather  subacute,  insidious,  chronic  in  their  onset  and  course. 
It  is  an  axiom  with  the  psychiatrist  that  nothing  is  better  in  the  way  of 
treatment  for  the  disordered  mind  than  physical  employment,  which  im- 
proves nutrition,  acts  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  surplus  energy, 
distracts  the  attention  and  engages  the  interest  of  the  patient.  Unfor- 
tunately this  system  of  psychotherapy  is  seldom  well  carried  out  anywhere 
in  public  or  private  asylums.  In  public  hospitals  its  inadequacy  is  due 
chiefly  to  lack  of  money  to  furnish  the  necessary  teachers  of  industries, 
arts,  and  crafts.     In  private  retreats,  the  money  is  not  lacking,  but  the 
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disposition  to  use  it  is  absent.  The  iiabit  of  keeping  only  a  boarding- 
house  for  the  insane  is  a  hard  one  to  Ijreak.  It  is  proljalily  true  that  tlie 
doctors  in  charge  of  private  retreats  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  they  do  little  for  their  patients  beyond  feeding,  housing,  and  guard- 
ing them.  The  defect  is  partly  due  to  long-estaljlished  custom,  partly  to 
therapeutic  pessimism,  and  partly  to  the  stand  taken  by  patients'  relatives 
who  are  not  yet  educated  to  the  occupation-idea.  In  the  ideal  sanitarium 
for  mental  cases  the  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  and  exercises  should  be 
developed  to  the  farthest  possible  point,  under  the  super\-ision  of  a  com- 
petent director,  while  teachers  of  arts  and  crafts  .should  preside  over  the 
handicraft  shop,  and  other  instructors  .should  be  emjiloyed  for  industries 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  agriculture,  carpentry,  floriculture,  gardening,  and 
the  like.  The  system  has  been  well  developed  at  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics.  Among  the  arts  and  crafts  that  .should  lie  taught  in  every 
institution  for  the  insane  are  wood-carving,  leather-work,  tapestry-weav- 
ing, basket-work,  pottery,  bra.ss-work,  drawing,  designing,  painting,  and 
outdoor  photography.  Every  alienist  with  imagination  knows  how  very 
far  we  are  as  yet  from  an  ideal  standard  of  care  of  the  insane.  But  we 
have  corroborative  evidence  from  the  side  of  the  patients  themselves,  as, 
for  instance,  in  "The  Mind  that  IViund  Itself,"  by  Cliffonl  W.  Beers,  who 
was  a  patient  in  .several  institutidus  fur  the  insane,  both  public  and  private 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co..  1908),  a  book  which  every  "friend  of  the  in- 
firm in  mind''  should  carefully  read.  See  al.su  page  787  on  moral  treat- 
ment. 


TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  CASES. 

In  acute  eases,  whether  (if  mania  or  nielancliolia,  it  has  Ijccn  my 
experience  tiiat  cdntinenicnt  to  bed  is  a  valuable  factor  in  cure,  ilcncc, 
on  bcinii;  called  to  such  a  case,  I  have  tiie  patient  ]iut  to  l>rd.  Due 
precautions  are  taken  as  to  the  removal  of  all  >liarp  iii^Uunicnts, 
weapons,  drugs,  cords,  door-keys,  and  tlic  like,  and  by  a  sinij)le  device 
the  windows  so  arranged  that  tiny  may  not  be  opened  beyond  ■^i.x: 
inciies ;  otherwise  the  fnrnisliings  may  lie  Ici't  as  tiny  arc  without 
attention. 

Insomnia  and  mental  and  motor  ('xcitcmciit  mo-t  fn'(|Ui'ntly  demand 
our  best  skill.  In  emergency,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  u^-ing  duboi-in 
snlpliate  hypodermatieally  in  the  do'^e  of  y^^  of  a  grain,  or  .Minietimcs 
hvoscvamin,  or  hyoscin  iiydrobromate  in  doses  of  from  yl^  to  -J^y  of  a 
grain  hvpodermatically,  though  these  latter  are  not  .<o  satisfactory  as 
duboisin.  But  for  routine  treatment  of  insomnia  and  maniacal  excite- 
ment I  much  prefer  hydrotherapy  to  drugs.  In  some  eases  the  pro- 
lono-ed  warm  Iiatii  (70°— !tO°  F.)  for  from  one-half  to  two  lioiu's  may  be 
used,  but  in  all  cases  the  hot  wet-pack  is  a])plical)le.  Sometimes  when 
the  wet-pack  does  not  sntlice  to  quiet  fierce  numiacal  excitement,  I  use 
duboisin  in  addition,  or  givi'  doses  by  the  month  of  jtaraldeliyd,  trional, 
and  sulplional,  all  of  wiiich  are  valuable  hypnotics. 

In  acute  depressed  condition.<,  on  the  other  hand,  opiates  usually  act 
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best  in  cases  in  which  hydrotherapy  does  not  subdue  the  insomnia,  dis- 
tress of  mind,  and  disordered  nervous  system.  Among-  opiates,  codein 
seems  to  offer  advantages  over  others,  and  the  contraction  of  a  habit 
need  not  be  feared.  The  aqueous  extract  of  opium  or  morpiiin  may 
be  given  hypoderniatically. 

The  refusal  of  food  is  anotlicr  element  of  danger.  Acute  insanity, 
besides  rest  in  bed,  quiet,  and  repose,  needs  overfeeding  to  balance  the 
great  waste  of  tissue  going  on  In  the  system.  While  many  cases  of 
acute  mania  will  eat  and  drink  ravenously  at  times,  from  the  nature  of 
things  their  actions  are  uncertain,  and  the  nurse  should  be  instructed 
to  feed  the  patient  almost  hourly  and  keep  account  of  what  is  given. 
Milk,  raw  eggs,  meat-juice,  and  occasional  stimulants  must,  in  extreme 
cases,  be  our  chief  reliance.  Having  an  intelligent  and  assiduous  nurse 
at  hand,  the  necessity  of  feeding  with  a  tube  will  only  rarely  occur. 
When  re(juired,  the  soft  rnlil)cr  stoniach-tnljc  may  l)c  introduced  by  the 
physician  through  the  mouth  or  nose,  a  funnel  attached,  and  the  liquid 
mixture  of  the  substances  named  allowed  to  flow  in. 

Tliere  are  cases  (some  of  the  insanities  of  puberty  and  adolescence, 
and  other  forms)  in  which  anaj>hr(idisiacs  modifv  distinctly  the  trend  of 
delusions.  There  are  cases  in  which  intestinal  antiseptics  achieve  note- 
worthy results  ;  indeed,  the  instances  are  few  in  which  attention  to 
morbid  states  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  rewarded  by  considerable 
benefit  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  Argument  with  patients 
uy>on  delusions,  more  or  less  fixed  in  character,  often  has,  despite  the 
opinions  of  numerous  alienists  to  the  contrary,  decided  value  in  altering 
their  beliefs,  and  at  times  even  eradicating  their  insane  ideas  altogether. 
It  is  true  that  occasional  argument  is  generally  of  no  avail.  Such  moral 
treatment  must  be  sedulously  and  jjcrscveringly  employed,  daily  and  for 
weeks  or  montlis,  to  insure  success.  Argument  is  a  species  of  sugges- 
tion. The  tactful  and  judicious  physician  will  not  make  use  of  it  in 
cases  where  it  leads  to  irritation  and  would  seem  to  be  injurious. 

The  most  important  remedial  agents  employed  in  insanity  are  as 
follows  : 

The  Rest-cure. — Tiiis  has  already  been  briefly  referred  to.  It  was 
in  1860  tliat  Hilton  began  his  series  of  lectures  on  rest  and  pain,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  how  nnich  rest  had  to  do  with  growth  and  repair 
of  the  l)odily  tissues,  and  fifteen  years  later  Mitchell  wrote  of  tlie  value 
of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  Nowaday.s, 
however,  we  apply  the  jtrinciple  of  rest  to  a  great  variety  of  nervous 
disorders.  Besides  its  indication  in  many  cases  of  hysteria  and  neuras- 
thenia, we  find  it  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  all  sorts  of  nervous  and 
mental  troubles,  and  especially  in  such  as  evince  a  tendency  to  waste  of 
tissue  and  to  exhausti(jn. 

Most  cases  of  acute  mania  need  to  be  treated  by  rest,  which  should 
be  made  as  absolute  as  possible.  Many  cases  of  acute  melancholia 
recover  more  quic'kly  when  confined  to  bed.  While  in  many  mental 
cases  the  rest  siiould  l>e  aljsolute  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  order 
to  insure  a  successful  termination,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  benefit 
can  be  obtained   by  a  modified  rest  treatment — that  is,  by  merely  pro- 
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longing  the  daily  amount  of  repose  in  bed.  The  principle  is  to  apply 
rest  methodically,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, strain,  or  irritation. 

When  rest  is  made  nearly  absolute,  it  is  necessary  that  tissue  meta- 
bolism should  be  encouraged  by  attention  to  the  amount  and  quality 
of  food,  and  especially  by  suljstitution  of  some  passive  artificial  exer- 
cise for  the  active  movements  upon  which  the  organism  has  hitherto 
depended.     This  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  massage. 

Massage. — Massage  was  a  favorite  remedy  and  luxury  in  ancient 
Roman  times,  when  it  figured  as  the  Aliptic  Art  ;^  so  that  it  is  not  at  all 
a  new  remedy,  bat  its  vogu<!  in  recent  years  has  assumed  enormous  ])ro- 
portions,  and  it  has  received  a  scientific  study  and  systematization  to 
which  the  ancients  were  strangers.  This  rubbing,  beating,  and  knead- 
ing of  the  trunk  and  liniljs,  when  skilfully  done,  is  an  es-:ential  adjunct 
to  the  absolute  rest  treatment.  It  is  invaluable  in  many  kinds  of  pain, 
and  it  (jften  surpasses  drugs  as  a  soother  of  irritation  and  an  inducer  of 
sleep. 

Diet. — It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  connection  with  a  form  cif  rest 
treatment  simplicity  should  l)e  the  ride  as  regards  food.  The  selection 
should  be  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  easy  digestibility,  and  fore- 
most in  this  regard  stand  milk  and  its  various  pre])aration<.  Where 
milk  can  not  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  form,  some  more  digestible  prepa- 
ration may  be  employed,  such  as  peptonized  milk,  koumiss,  niatzoon, 
or  somal.  In  cases  undergoing  a  rest  treatment  this  is  the  main  stai)le 
of  food,  and  it  should  be  given  frequently  and  in  considerable  quantity. 
Overfeeding  is  indeed  another  principle  in  the  treatment  of  any  of  the 
nervous  and  mental  diseases  in  which  exhaustion  is  a  feature.  Thus, 
absolute  rest  and  overfeeding  must  be  our  chief  reliance  in  acute  mania, 
and  in  severe  types  of  melancholia.  j\lany  cases  require  feeding  every 
hour  or  two  hours.  l\aw  or  soft-boiled  eggs,  rare  or  raw  beef,  specially 
prepared  cereals,  and  sometimes  green  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be 
added  to  the  diet.  (By  specially  prcfjared  cereals  I  mean  simple  b(jiled 
rice,  stale  bread  in  the  form  of  toast,  or,  better,  bread  which  has  been 
twice  baked — Zwieback).  Stimulants  are  only  occasionally  in<licatcd, 
and  then  especially  in  acute  maniacal  or  other  dangerously  exhausting 
conditions. 

A  somewhat  similar  form  of  diet  is  appropriate  fir  mental  disturb- 
ances having  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis  as  a  basis.  The  same  diet 
is  essential  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  neurasthenia,  epilepsy,  and  so  on, 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  auto-intoxication  from  fermentative  or 
putrefactive  changes  in  the  intestinal  contents,  and  such  cases  we  find 
nowadavs  to  l)e  not  at  nil  infrequent. 

Hydrotherapy. — ^\'hen  in  189.3  I  wrote  a  paper  on  "  Hydrotherapy 
in  the  Treatment  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  "  ("  Amer.  Jour,  of 
the  Med.  Sciences,"  February,  1803),  there  was  really  no  place  in  the 
city  of  New  York  to  which  one  could  send  patients  and  have  his  own 
ideas  as  to  treatment  fiiithfully  carried  out ;  nor  did  I  know  of  a  single 

'  "The  Aliptic  Art:  ii  Historical  t^tuily,"  by  the  author,  "Phila.  Med.  News,  ' 
Aug.  11,  1883. 
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asylum  for  the  insane  in  this  country  installed  with  hydmtlierapeutic 
apparatus,  such  as  I  had  seen  in  a  number  of  asylums  abroad,  even 
in  so  remote  a  country  as  Greece.  Now  I  could  name  many  public 
and  private  asylums  which  are  equipped  Mith  arrangements  for  this 
purpose. 

Water  aflFects  the  nervous  system  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Cold  baths  increase  and  warm  l)aths  diminish  the  irritability  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  in  a  reflex  manner  by  stimulatino-  the  scnsoiy 
and  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  skin,  thus  influencing  the  cerebrospinal 
circulation. 

For  some  years  they  have  been  using  in  German  asylums  the  con- 
tinuous batli  for  cases  of  excitement.  The  patients  stay  day  ami  night  in 
these  baths,  sometimes  continuously  for  weeks  or  e\'en  months.  Occa- 
sionally the  continuous  bath  is  used  only  for  five,  six,  or  eight  hours  per 
day.  The  water  is  kept  at  a  comfortable  tepid  temperature.  No  very 
serious  skin  disorders  are  produced  by  such  prolonged  immersion,  and  the 
method  is  well  adapted  to  cases  of  excitement. 

Short  cold  baths,  especially  when  coml.iined  with  sprinkling,  shower- 
ing, or  rubbing,  are  powerfully  stimulating,  exhilarating,  and  tonic. 
Cold  baths  stinudatc  jieristalsis  and  the  visceral  reflexes  in  the  cord, 
and  increa.-.e  Ijlood-prcssure.  Prolonged  warm  baths,  steam  and  hot- 
air  baths,  and  the  hot  pack  are  relaxing,  fatiguing,  and  tend  to  induce 
sleep.  Warm  baths  diminish  arterial  tension  and  reduce  the  irritability 
of  individual  nerves  and  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  spinal  douche 
is  of  the  greatest  service  in  many  nervous  tlisordtrs,  because  of  its  re- 
markable tonic,  revulsive,  and  derivative  effects.  It  is  a  jiowerful 
mental  as  well  as  physical  stimulus.  By  means  of  various  nozzles  it  is 
ejected  in  the  form  of  a  strong  stream  up  and  down  the  back  of  the 
patient  for  a  few  seconds  only,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  feet.  Patients 
with  good  reai'tiou  do  not  need  any  sjiecial  preparation,  but  at  the 
beginning  it  is  well  to  have  the  patient  take  a  warm  bath  or  stay  a  few 
minutes  in  a  hot-air  box  previous  to  its  ajtplication.  At  the  first 
seauces  the  water  should  not  be  too  cold.  Later,  it  may  be  gradually 
lowered  to  50°  F.  It  should  be  taken  everyday,  when  possible.  Oc- 
casionally this  cold  spinal  douche  is  alternated  with  a  hot  douche  (the 
so-called  Scotch  douche).  This  is  an  exceedingly  successful  procedure 
in  many  cases  of  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  in  lethargic  and  hysterical 
forms  of  insanity,  where  there  are  sluggish  intellect,  great  depression, 
apathy,  stupor,  catalepsy,  etc.,  and  in  any  case  of  nervous  and  mental 
disease  where  anemia,  chlorosis,  or  gastric  trouble  exists. 

In  insomnia  there  is  no  other  remedy  so  generally  efficient  and  at 
the  same  time  so  innocuous.  I  have  seen  it  successful  in  wake- 
fulness from  every  kind  of  cause,  and  in  cases  seemingly  intraetal)le 
to  other  remetlics.  There  are  two  hydriatic  procedures  for  the 
production  of  sleep.  One  is  the  prolonged  warm  whole  bath,  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  to  90°  F.,  for  from  one-half  to  two  hours  just  before 
retiring.  This  is  indicated  in  mild  cases  of  insomnia.  But  the  hot 
wet-pack  is  more  effectual  and  more  widely  applicable  in  all  forms  of 
sleeplessness,  whether  in  nervous  or  insane  individuals.      It  is  applied 
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in  thirj  way  :  A  hluuket,  nine  liy  iiiiio  feet,  i^  spread  updii  tlte  patient's 
bed,  and  npon  this  a  siieet,  wrung  out  dry  after  dippino-  in  hot  water,  is 
laid.  The  patient  lies  down  upon  this,  and  the  sheet  is  at  once  evenly 
arranged  about  and  i)ressed  anjund  the  M'hole  Ijody,  with  the  exception 
of  the  head,  after  wiiich  the  blanket  is  also  imniediatelv  likewise  closely 
adjusted  to  every  part  of  tlie  patient's  body.  Other  dry  blankets  may 
now  be  added  as  seems  necessary.  The  patient  remains  in  this  an  hour 
or  longer  ;  all  night,  if  asleep. 

I  know  of  no  better  treatment  of  acute  maniacal  conditions,  for 
instance,  than  rest  in  l)ed,  overfeeding,  the  iiot  wet-pack,  and  the  occa- 
sional cinpldyrnent  of  some  slcep-pnidueing  agent. 

Treatment  of  Auto-intoxication. — Researciies  in  the  physiologi- 
cal chenustry  of  digestion,  as  well  as  observations  in  many  ])atliological 
conditions,  iiave  established  tliat  auto-intoxication  from  the  absorption 
of  p<jisonous  substances  generated  in  tlie  alimentary  canal  by  putre- 
factive and  fermentative  processes,  or  in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  by 
a  perverted  chemistry,  is  not  only  a  real  thing,  but  a  frequent  factor  in  the 
etiology  of  a  number  of  nervous  disorders,  such  as  headaclie.  neurasthenia, 
hysteria,  neuralgia,  and  even  graver  maladies,  like  ejiilepsy,  melancholia, 
mania.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  in  these  diseases,  to  investigate  care- 
fully for  evidence  of  any  such  cause.  Periodical  or  constant  attacks  of 
gaseous  diarrhea  are  somewhat  indicative  of  this  condition.  Frequently 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  furnishes  no  information  of  the  actual  state  of 
affairs.  Recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  an  exce.ss  of  ethereal  sul- 
phates in  the  urine  (indican)  in  connection  with  other  symjitoms  is  a  goo<l 
index  of  auto-intoxication. 

Wlicn  auto-intoxication  is  susjiectcd  as  the  causative  factor  in  any 
nervous  disorder,  it  is  essential  to  regulate  the  diet  in  the  maimer 
already  mentioned,  and  thi'rc  arc  at  our  dispositi<;ii  a  number  of  intes- 
tinal antiseptics  wiiich,  though  not  always  etticicnt,  are  yet  often  of 
very  great  benefit.  I  liave  foun<l,  in  my  own  practice,  that  iicta- 
naphtol  is  one  of  the  l)cst  intestinal  antisc])tics.  I  give  it  in  capsules 
of  five  grains  each,  two  liours  after  eating,  witli  water.  In  several  <'a.ses 
of  epilepsy  and  of  melancholia  it  has  acted  exceedingly  well.  In  many 
cases  of  epilepsy  salicylate  of  soda  lias  also  proved  itself  of  great  value. 
Salol,  too,  is  a  good  intestinal  antiseptic.  Sometimes  I  have  made 
excellent  use  of  peppermint  for  the  same  purpose.  I  think  the  abun- 
dant use  of  water  a  necessary  adjunct  in  the  treatment,  usually  advising 
the  drinking  of  hot  water  several  times  daily  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
sometimes  adding  thereto  frequent  flushing  of  the  large  intestine  with 
warm  water. 

Electrotherapy. — General  faradization  with  a  current  sufficiently 
strong  to  contract  the  muscles  has  much  the  same  value  as  nias.sage 
where  the  rest-cure  is  employed  ;  it  exercises  the  muscles  and  stimulates 
nictal)olism.  Over  and  above  this  it  has  a  tonic  effect.  Galvanism  is 
only  of  use  in  complicating  conditions,  such  as  neuralgias,  sciatica,  and 
the"  like.  The  same  is  true  of  the  static  and  sinusoidal  currents. 
p]lectrization  of  tlie  liead  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  illusions,  hal- 
lucinations, and  delusions  is  occasionally  of  service,  but  doubtless  its 
50 
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influeuce  is  almost  wholly  of  a  suggestive  nature.  However,  it  is  no 
to  be  interdicted  on  that  account,  for  suggestion  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
therapeutical  adjunct,  and  so  good  a  method  of  increasing  its  usefulness 
as  is  afforded  by  electricity  is  not  to  be  slighted.  Suggestion  is  a  species 
of  psychic  therapy. 

Drugs. — Tlie  narcotics  are  of  great  inijiortance  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity.      Among  these,  opium  and  its  alkaloids  easily  stand  first. 

Opium,  morphin,  codein,  all  have  a  hyjinotic  effect,  but  their 
especial  value  lies  in  their  sedative  influence  upon  mental  hyperesthesia, 
anxious  states,  etc.;  in  their  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  in 
their  stimulation  of  the  nutrition  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
hypodermatic  use  is  best.  They  are  particularly  indicated  in  melan- 
cholia, acute  alcoholic  psychoses,  and  hallucinatory  paranoia,  very 
seldom  in  maniacal  states.  They  are  contraindicated  in  most  maniacal 
conditions,  collapse,  fatty  heart,  luicomju-nsated  valvular  disease,  and 
marasmus.  Tlie  patient  should  not  know  the  name  of  tlie  drug  used. 
Opium  and  codein  are  ]ireferal)le  always  to  morphin,  because  of  less 
danger  of  forming  a  hal)it.  The  doses  must  be  gradually  increased. 
The  constipation  at  first  present  during  the  administration  of  opiates 
disajipears  later. 

Hyoscin,  hyoscyaniin,  and  duboisin  are  isomeric  alkaloids,  and 
have  much  the  same  qualities  and  are  alike  in  their  effects  upon  the 
organism.  Next  to  the  ojiiates  they  form  the  chief  drugs  of  the 
alienist's  arniauientarium.  Their  great  value  lies  in  their  sedative 
influence  upon  motor  centers.  They  are  used  hypoderniatically  in  doses 
of  from  -j-i^  to  Jjj-  of  a  grain.  Almost  innnediately  after  injection  the 
muscles  become  incoordinated  and  weak,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
the  patient  sinks  into  a  light  slumber  which  lasts  from  six  to  eight 
hour--.  The  jieripheral  arteries  are  contracte<l,  giving  the  patient  a 
striking  jiallor  ;  the  breathing  is  slowed,  the  pulse  retarded  or  made  in- 
termittent, the  throat  rendered  very  dry,  and  the  pupils  enlarged  and 
accommodation  paralyzed.  These  drugs  are  contraindicated  in  heart 
disease,  and  in  no  case  should  they  be  continued  any  length  of  time. 
Precious  as  they  are  on  the  right  occasion,  their  employment  should  be 
subject  always  to  the  careful  and  judicicjus  supervision  of  the  physician. 

Another  feature  of  their  j)hysiological  action  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
their  power  to  induce  dreadful  hallucinations  in  a  well  person — a  fact 
which  emphasizes  the  need  of  care  in  administering  them  to  an  indi- 
vidual whose  mind  is  trembling  in  tiie  balance.  Long-contimied  use 
of  these  alkaloids  interferes  with  nutrition. 

From  \vhat  has  been  said  of  the  action  of  these  drugs,  it  will  l)e  seen 
that  their  effectiveness  is  most  manifest  in  conditions  of  motor  excite- 
ment, in  mania,  agitated  melancliolia  (combined  with  morphin),  in 
agitated  dementia,  and  in  the  motor  excitement  of  epilepsy  or  paresis. 
I  have  often  been  able  to  feed  excited  patients  who  refused  food,  innne- 
diately after  the  injection  of  the  alkaloid,  during  the  few  minutes  that 
elapse  before  the  advent  of  sleej). 

The  bromids,  aside  from  tlieir  particular  value  in  epileptic  psy- 
ehoses,  are  often  useful  in  other  forms  of  mental  disease,  owing  to  their 
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effect  in  dimini.sliing  cerebral  activity  and  reflex  irritability.  In  epilep- 
tic insanities  the  combination  of  the  bromids  and  upiuni  is  especially 
eifective.  Tiiey  are  of  use  in  any  mental  excitement  which  is  con- 
joined witli  sonic  reflex  irritability  (illusions  and  orgtinic  sensations, 
uterine  and  genital  disorders).  As  an  anti-aphrodisiac  they  are  employed 
in  insanity  with  erotic  manifestations.  In  large  doses,  sixty  to  ninety 
grains  and  over,  they  act  well  as  a  safe  and  innocuous  hypnotic. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  though  its  hyp- 
notic effect  resembles  very  closely  natural  sleep.  It  is  apj)licable  to 
acute  hallucinatory  conditions,  insanities  associated  with  chorea,  and  in 
the  epileptic  psychoses.  In  status  epilepticus,  per  rectum  it  is  one  of 
the  m(jst  valuable  remedial  agents.  In  some  cdnditions,  combinations 
of  chloral  with  morpliin  are  of  much  utility.  Clddral  is  a  heart  ])iii^i)n, 
and  its  use  is  contraindicated  in  cardiac  and  vascular  disease.  Chloral- 
amid  is  of  little  value. 

Paraldehyd  is  a  simple  Iiypnotic  whose  utility  is  nut  sufficiently 
appreciated.  Naturally,  its  bad  taste  and  tlie  ratlicr  disagreeable  odor 
left  upon  tiie  breath  have  limited  its  sjihere  of  usefulness;  biit  it  has 
no  bad  influence  upon  tlie  heart  or  nutrition.  It  can  be  given  in  heart 
disease,  and  patients  seem  to  thrive  and  grow  fit  upon  it.  The  dose  is 
from  one-half  to  two  drams,  but  increasing  dose~  are  necessary,  and  I 
have  had  patients  who  iiave  taken  four  nr  more  drams  at  a  ilose.  It  is 
es[)ecially  useful  in  conditions  of  inanition  and  in  insanities  foundcni 
upon  hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  The  taste  and  odor  of  the  drug  can  be 
concealed  in  orange-water  or  weak  brandv.  Amvlene  hydrate  is  of  less 
value  ;  it  stands  between  chloral  and  paraldehyd. 

Veronal,  trional,  and  sulphonal,  as  simple  sleep-prdducing  agents, 
are  in'eeniinent  where  notliing  but  sleep  is  tiie  object  to  be  attained. 
Trional  and  veronal  act  quicklj',  sulphonal  slowly:  lience  a  conibinatidn  of 
two  of  them  in  efiual  doses  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  results,  inducing, 
as  it  does,  rai)id  and  jsrolonged  slumber,  live  to  ten  grains  each,  or  more, 
if  indicated,  may  lie  given  at  bedtime  with  a  glass  of  hot  milk.  The 
tastelcssness  of  these  drugs  affords  the  possibility  of  adnnnistering  them 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  jiaticnt,  mixed  with  salt  or  sugar,  or  spread 
with  butter  upon  bread.  Suliihonal  u.sed  for  a  long  ])eriod  ])roduces  mus- 
cular weakness  anil  incoonlination.  All  of  these  agents  may,  after  a 
time,  give  rise  to  .some  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are  said 
to  occasionally  increase  the  intensity  of  auditory  hallucinations. 

Moral  Treatment. — Psychotherapy  is  among  the  most  important 
means  of  treatment  of  insanity.  Tiic  general  practitioner  is  e.-ipecially 
concerned  witii  it  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  disorder;  later,  if  the 
patient  is  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  asylum,  it  is  still  of  the  utmost 
im])ortance,  and  the  pliysicians  in  institutions  know  well  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  moral  ajicncies  in  effecting  a  cure  or  in  at  least  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  their  charges.  Physicians  who  have  much  to  do 
with  ordinary  functional  nervous  dist)rders — hysteria,  neurasthenia,  mild 
depression,  and  hypochondriasis — are  familiar  with  the  wondcrfid  influ- 
ence thcv  are  able  to  exert  over  the  mental  attitude  of  patients  thus 
aftlictcd,  by  kindness,  patience,  firmness,  interest,  and  sympathy.    Every- 
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thing  they  say  or  do,  if  rightly  said  or  tloiu-,  oonvey.s  a  suggestion, 
inspires  liopel'ulness,  increases  the  efficacy  of  their  prescrijitions,  points 
out  the  way  to  health  and  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  insane  also  are  in 
the  same  way  dominated  by  the  personality  of  the  physician  and  of 
those  chosen  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  Some  physicians  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  peculiar  gifts  in  this  way,  and  their  influence  is 
potent  for  incalculable  good.  Aside  from  this  personal  influence,  the 
physician  is  called  upon  to  direct  and  regulate  the  entire  disposition  of 
the  time  of  the  patient  and  to  make  for  him  the  environment  suitalile  to 
his  maladv.  He  prescribes  isolation  from  friends,  the  care  of  strangers, 
the  rest-cure,  the  periods  and  kinds  of  exercise,  the  mental  and  manual 
occupations,  the  amusements,  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  psychotherapy. 
Some  of  the  principles  of  this  moral  treatment  we  will  now  briefly  touch 
upon. 

The  value  of  isolation  in  melancholia  and  of  the  rest-cure  for  both 
acute  mania  and  melancholia  has  already  been  mentioned.  There  are 
cases  of  melancholia,  however,  in  which  a  modified  rest-cure  is  better 
than  the  complete  rest-cure.  In  such  cases,  after  recumbence  in  bed 
from  six  in  the  evening  until  noon  the  next  day,  much  of  the  afternoon 
may  be  sjient  in  simple  exercise,  such  as  walking  slowly  about  out-of- 
doors.  It  is  best  not  to  seek,  by  anuisements,  visits  of  friends,  and  other 
cheerful  devices,  to  raise  the  melancholiac  from  his  depression,  for  usually 
these  attempts  rather  add  to  his  misery  by  force  of  contrast.  A  neutral 
atmos])here,  so  far  as  the  emotions  are  concerned,  is  best,  though  an 
occasional  word  of  confident  reassurance  is  useful. 

In  acute  stages  of  insanity  it  is  best  not  to  discuss  the  hallucinations 
and  delusions  of  the  jiatient,  although  neither  physician  nor  nurse 
should  ever  fall  in  with  or  act  upon  his  erroneous  ideas.  Whenever 
good  judgment  sugaests,  a  brief  but  jiositive  denial  of  the  truth  of  the 
imaginings  of  the  patient  should  be  made.  Later  on  such  correction 
may  \vith  advantage  be  made  more  frequently  and  constantly. 

When  the  patient  is  not  taking  a  rest-cure,  occupation  of  some  kind 
is  essential  to  his  progress  toward  recovery.  Most  useful  are  all  forms 
of  muscular  or  manual  employment,  for  labor  of  this  kind  keeps  the 
attention  more  or  less  fixed  up(jn  what  is  being  done,  the  flow  of  ideas 
is  ciieckcd  and  limited  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  mind  is  pre- 
vented from  concentrating  itself  upon  illusions,  hallucinations,  and 
delusions.  JSIoreover,  muscular  exercise  is  an  outlet  for  superfluous 
energy  ;  motor  excitement  is  reduced  by  it;  tissue  metabolism  is  accel- 
erated ;  and  wiien  the  work  is  over,  the  organism  gains  all  the  more 
readily  a  certain  composure  of  mind  and  repose  of  Ijody.  Out-of-door 
occupation  is  best — garden  and  field  work  for  men,  garden  work  for 
women  ;  walking,  bicycling,  etc.,  for  either  sex.  Among  indoor  em- 
ployments we  have  ordinary  housework,  drawing,  knitting,  sewing, 
embroidery,  carpentry,  wood-carving,  etc.,  all  of  which  employ  the 
muscles  methodically.  In  certain  cases  mental  occupation  is  useful, 
though  it  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind.  For  instance,  during  my 
practice  at  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  we  found 
much  value  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  country  school,  attended 
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by  patients  <if  all  ages.  We  had  "  spellinji;  bees,"  copying  lessons, 
reading  aloud,  lilackboard  exercises,  geography,  simple  arithmetic,  sing- 
ing, and  so  on.  i 

A  very  important  point  in  the  management  of  the  insane  is  never  to 
practise  deception  upon  them  in  any  wax.  Be  absolutely  truthful  in 
every  statement  to  them.  Never  remove  a  patient  to  an  asylum  under 
the  impression  tiiat  it  is  a  hotel  or  sanatorium.  It  is  better  to  state 
exactly  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  tiien  use  force  in  the  removal,  if 
necessary. 

Hypnotism  has  been  frequently  practised  upon  the  insane,  in  the 
effort  to  modify  hallucinations  or  delusions,  rarely  with  any  definite 
success,  occasionally  with  ill  results,  and  generally  with  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

There  are  a  few  conditions  among  the  insane  which  require  particular 
treatment  or  management.     Among  them  are  : 

Suicidal  Tendencies.— Suicidal  patients  are  among  those  who 
require  constant  watching  and  the  removal  of  every  means  of  self- 
injury.  This  is  often  difficult  in  treating  such  patients  in  their  own 
homes.  How  difficult,  it  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that,  even  in 
asylums,  with  all  their  safeguards,  suicide  is  by  no  means  infrequent. 
Thus,  14.5  patients  in  the  asylums  of  the  State  of  New  York  committed 
suicide  between  October  1,  ISSS,  and  September  30,  1906. 

Suicidal  patients  are  to  be  watched  night  and  day,  and  kept  in  bed, 
and  even  ]>ut  in  restraint,  if  d("^p(rate.  I  have  known  a  patient  to 
strangle  herself  witii  a  cord  while  lying  in  Ited  un<ler  the  eye  of  a 
nurse.  Another,  broke  a  small  piece  from  a  china  plate  and  tried  to  cut 
her  wrists  under  the  bedclothes.  While  suicide  is  most  common 
among  mi'lanclioliacs,  ))atients  with  general  paresis,  paranoia,  epilejitic 
psychoses,  an<l  toxic  delirium  sometimes  attem])t  it.  The  ]diysician 
attending  such  ]iatients  should  see  to  the  guarding  of  windows  and  the 
removal  of  keys,  hooks,  scissors,  weapons,  drugs,  strings,  long  pins, 
matches — in  fact,  of  all  instruments  and  means  which  he  may  su>^pect 
to  be  utilizabh^  for  a  suicidal  jiurpose. 

Refusal  of  Food. — The  acutely  maniacal  often  can  not  be  made  to 
take  sutlicient  nourishment,  because  they  do  not  stop  long  enough  in 
their  ideomotor  excitement  to  permit  of  eating.  The  watchful  and  ])er- 
severing  nurse  can  generally,  by  persistent  effort,  induce  the  jiatient  to 
.swallow  a  consiilerable  (piantity  of  licpiid  fnod  (preferably  in  a  metal  or 
heavy  china  cup,  because  the  jiatient  frequently  knocks  the  vessel  from 
the  hand  of  the  nurse).  Such  patients  can  often  be  fed,  as  already 
stated,  inunediately  after  a  hypodermatic  injection  t)f  hyoscin  or  duboi- 
sin  before  the  supervention  of  sleep. 

Other  patients  refu.se  to  eat  because  of  delusions  of  poverty  or 
poisoning,  suicidal  jtroclivity,  or  simjily  from  absolute  distaste. 

When'  ordinary  means  tail,  the  nasal  tube  should  be  resorted  to, — 
one   of  large   caliln'r  with  rubber  funnel  attached, — and  through   this, 
once  or  twice  daily,  a  mixture  of  a  pint  of  milk,  two  or  three  raw  eggs, 
a  little  meat-juice,  and,  if  needed,  brandy,  may  be  introduced. 
'  See  also  Psychotluniiiy,  jinse  771. 
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Before  resort  to  this  means  uiitritive  eueniata  may  lie  employed 
(three  raw  eggs,  a  half-pint  of  milk,  a  half-pint  of  water,  and  a  little 
meat-juice). 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  delaying  the  use  of  the  nasal  or  stomach- 
tube  to  the  last  moment  of  safety,  even  for  several  days,  rather  than 
subject  the  patient  to  the  excitement  of  its  employment.  It  is  only  in 
rare  instances  that  feeding  is  not  effected  in  some  other  way  before  the 
use  of  the  tube  becomes  imperative. 

Violence  and  Destructiveness. — Hypodermatic  medication  and  hot 
vvet-})acks  are  indicated  in  jieriods  of  excitement  with  tendency  to  vio- 
lence and  destructiveness.  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  active 
physical  lalxir  or  exercise  is  a  safety-valve  for  patients  witii  proclivities 
of  this  kind.  Isolation  in  an  empty  room  with  protected  windows  i,s 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  institutions,  and  abroad  the  padded  room  is  a 
favorite  place  for  patients  whose  violent  jactitations  may  lead  to  serious 
injuries  to  himself.  The  padded  room  consists  simply  of  a  room  lined 
as  to  walls  and  floor  with  cushions.  Mechanical  restraint  is  used  in  the 
last  extremity,  when  chemical  restraint  and  other  means  have  failed. 
The  camisole  and  safety-sheet  are  employed  oidy  in  cases  with  desperate 
suicidal  tendencies,  proclivity  to  exces>:ive  masturl)ation,  great  vit)lence 
and  destructiveness,  and  where  needed  to  keep  in  place  surgical  dress- 
ings, splints,  etc.  In  asylums  mechanical  restraint  has  been  nowadays 
almost  entirely  abandoned. 

Masturbation. — Masturbation  is  more  often  the  consequence  and 
ooncimiitant  of  insanity  than  its  cause.  It  may  be  ameliorated  occa- 
sionally by  drngs  like  bromids,  camjdior,  and  lu])ulin.  Cold  Itaths  and 
hard  physical  labor  are  more  successful  in  comliating  this  habit.  In 
excessive  masturbation,  constant  watching  day  and  night  or  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint  is  necessary.  The  use  of  blistering  fluids  on  the 
genital  organs  is  only  of  temporary  service.  Tiiere  are  instances  in 
which  the  habit  is  so  fixed  and  so  uncontrollaltle — for  examjile,  among 
some  imbeciles — that  surgical  interference  would  be  quite  justifiable 
(castration,  clitoridectomy,  ovariotomy,  section  of  the  pudic  nerves, 
ligation  of  the  vas  deferens). 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE  INSANITY. 

Manic-depressivj:  insanity  is  best  exemplified  by  cases  of  circular 
insanity  in  which  we  have  recurring  cycles  of  maniacal  and  melancholic 
outbreaks.  But  it  is  the  merit  of  Kraepelin  to  have  studied  large 
numljers  of  patients  suffering  from  mania  or  melancholia  for  periods  of 
years,  delving  deeply  into  their  previous  histories,  and  following  them 
up  long  after  they  had  left  his  immediate  professional  care.  This 
method  of  observation  led  to  surprising  results,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  diagnosis,  but  also  of  prognosis.  The  profession  had  long  fancied 
that  little  could  be  added  to  our  clinical  knowledge  of  the  types  of 
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insanity  liowever  much  remains  to  be  learned  as  to  tlieir  pathology. 
Certainly,  very  little  brush-work  was  needed  to  complete  the  maniacal 
picture,  and  melauciiolia  has  been  a  classical  syndrome  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates.  That  these  two  contrasted  phases  of  mental  disorder 
sometimes  appeared  successively  in  the  same  individual,  as  an  alternat- 
ing or  circular  insanity,  was  also  well  known,  but  such  cumbined  exam- 
ples were  esteemed  exceptional  and  rare.  It  was  here  that  the  a>tute 
German  clinician  stepped  in  and,  by  taking  tiie  long  view  over  periods 
of  years  in  his  cases,  made  the  discoveries  which  have  rather  upset  our 
former  classifications,  and  overturned  some  of  our  criteria  for  prognosis. 

He  learned  l)y  his  investigations  that  not  only  is  alternating  insanity 
mucli  more  conunon  tiuin  psycliiatri-ts  deemed  it  to  be,  but  tiiat  the 
majority  of  patients  sutiering  from  what  we  f()rmerly  hxiked  up(in  as  a 
pure  mania  or  a  plain  melancholia  proved  liy  tiieir  previous  or  subse- 
quent histories  to  be  subject  to  recurrences  of  attacks,  whieii  may  be 
either  maniacal  or  nielanciioiic;  and,  furthermore,  tiiat  tliere  are  many 
patients  who  present  on  careful  stu<ly  ■-iuuiltaufous  manifestations  of 
both  these  phases — /.  e.,  a  mixture  of  manic  and  melanchoiir  syiiijitoins 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

For  instance,  the  foll(jwing  talde  shows  the  contrast  between  the 
cardinal  symptoms  of  mania  and  melancholia: 

.  Mania.  Mf.l.\nchoi,i\. 

Exaltation.  Depression. 

Accelerated  flow  of  ideas.  Hetanled  flow  of  idea-s. 

Motor  excitement.  Motor  inliiliition. 

Now  we  have  occasionally  ca.ses  of  manic  stupor  (combination  of 
exaltation  and  motor  inhibition),  or  again  agitated  depression  (combina- 
tion of  motor  excitement,  accelerated  flow  of  ideas  and  depression),  or 
still  further  the  so-called  unjimdtuiirr  iiiania  (comljination  of  exaltation, 
motor  excitement,  and  retarded  flow  of  thought). 

The  term  manic-depressive  insanity  is  thus  made  to  cover  almost  all 
of  the  old  types  of  insanity  that  we  formerly  looked  upon  as  separate, 
sharply-defined  clinical  syndronu's,  viz.:  mania,  melancholia,  and  cir- 
cular insanity.  .Vnd  Kraepclin  naturally  assumes  for  manic-depressive 
insanity  an  identical  pathology  for  its  contrasted  or  mixed  manifesta- 
tations,  though  wdiat  such  jxithologv  may  be  is  wholly  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. Kracpeliii  limits  the  term  melauciiolia  to  the  depressed  psychosis 
of  .senility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  owe  Krae])('iin  much  for  the 
new  views  thus  given  us.  It  may  be,  however,  that  modifications  wjll 
be  made  as  time  goes  on  in  this  conception  of  the  manic-depressive  syn- 
drome. The  brilliant  exponent  of  manic-de])ressive  insanity  has  the 
advantage  of  us  at  present  in  having  alrea<ly  accunndated  his  material 
requiring  decades  of  ob.-<ervation  for  verification,  while  we  nuist  wait 
years  vet  with  our  own  ca.-^es  before  determining  for  ourselves  the  ulti- 
mate truth  of  his  conclusions.  Many  of  us  doubtless  have  ca.ses  in  mind 
which  have  pa.ssed  through  an  attack  of  ordinary  mania  or  melancholia 
with  recovei-v,  without  liistoiy  of  previous  attacks,  and  with  no  .-iub.'^e- 
(jUent  attack.-  for  years  to  the  present  time.     AVe  nuist  now  have  the  feel- 
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ing  that  recurrence  in  one  or  the  other  phase  is  a  possibility,  and  yet  the 
patient  may  go  through  life  without  such  recurreuee.  lender  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  it  worth  while  to  change  the  name  of  the  disorder  from 
its  well-known  designation  to  the  complex  phrase  nianic-depres.sive 
insanity"?  And  is  it  altosrether  )>rofitable  to  exchange  that  classical 
immemorial  expression  "melancholia"  for  the  cumbrous  phrase,  "the 
depressed  type  of  manic-depressive  insanity,"  when  we  mean  exactly 
what  we  did  before,  only  assuming  a  new  theory  as  to  probable  pathol- 
ogy ?  Why  abandon  the  word  "mania,"  when  language  needs  conden- 
sation,  for  a  phrase  like  "the  manic  type  of  manic-depressiye  insanity?" 
The  clinical  pictures  remain  the  same;  their  interrelations  are  differently 
conceived.  Some  of  the  features  of  these  psychoses  which  led  Kraepelin 
to  classify  them  under  the  one  head  of  manic-depressive  insanity,  and 
to  assume  them  to  be  equivalents  of  one  and  the  same  fundanu-ntal 
pathological  process,  are  as  follows: 

Tile  coexistence  in  tiie  same  suliject  of  alternating  mania  and  mel- 
ancholia (circular  insanity). 

The  presence  in  all  forms,  whcthc  r  excited,  depressed,  or  mixed,  of 
certain  fundamental  symptoms,  such  as  psychical  inhibition  (weakened 
attention,  retarded  flow  of  idt'as,  insufficient  attention,  iiiditi'erence)  and 
exalted  mental  automatism  (Hight  of  ideas,  irritability,  impulses,  delu- 
sions, hallucination-^  and  illu^ion■i,  fixed  ideas,  obsessions). 

Classification  of  Manic-depressive  Insanity. — Kraepelin  divides 
the  forms  of  psychoses  under  this  heading  as  follows: 

1.  The  m^nie  type  of  luanie-fleiirossive  insanity.  " 

2.  The  ileprosseil  type  of  nianie-Jepiessive  infinity. 
'A.   The  mixed  type  of  uuiuie-deiiressive  insaiiit}'. 

The  manic  type  is  separated  into  three  forms:  simple,  delusional, 
and  confusional. 

The  depressed  type  is  divided  into  thi-ee  forms:  simple,  delusional, 
and  stuporous. 

The  mixed  type  is  exemplified  in  cases  of  circular  insanity,  and  also 
in  very  singular  and  varied  mixtures  of  the  two  contrasting  phases  at 
the  .same  time.  Thus,  some  patients  present  a  combination  of  psycho- 
motor excitement  with  emotional  depression,  and  others  psychomotor 
inhibition  with  emotional  exaltation.  Still  another  group  of  eases  is 
characterized  by  a  combination  of  stupor  ^vith  motor  excitement. 

A  further  classificiition  of  manic-depressive  insanity,  .showing  the 
various  old  forms  included  under  this  heading,  is  as  follows: 

,     T)    ■    1-    ■         •*•      f  ReeuiTeiit  mania. 

1.  Fenodie  insanities  -,  t,  <.       i       v,  r 

(  lleeurrent  luelancnulia. 

2.  Alternatins  insanity,  Circular  iu.sanity. 

3.  Irri'iiular  forms. 

Etiology  of  Manic-depressive  Insanity. — ^A'llat  has  been  said  in 
the  previous  chapter  as  to  etiology  of  insanity  in  general  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  Kraepelin  finds  heredity  a  feature  in  about  eighty  per 
cent,  of  his  cases  of  manic-depre.ssive  insanity.  This  psychosis  forms 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  admissions  to  asylums.     The  disease  gen- 
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erally  begins  befure  the  twenty-fifth  year,  bat  a  first  attack  mav  take 
plaee  before  the  tenth  year  or  not  until  after  the  fiftieth  year  of  life. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  recovery  from  the  existing  attack  of 
mania  and  melancholia  is  favorable,  from  circular  insanity,  luifavorable. 
But  from  the  new  standpoint,  given  us  by  Kraepelin,  we  are  not  able 
to  preclude  a  recurrence  of  attacks  of  mental  disorder  in  a  patient  re- 
covering from  mania  or  melancholia.  A\  hile  the  prognosis,  therefore, 
is  favorable  as  regards  the  single  attack,  the  possibility  of  subsequent 
attacks  must  he  carried  in  mind  by  the  physician  in  discussing  the 
prognosis  with  the  family. 

THE  MANIC  PHASE. 

As  already  indicated,  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  manic  jihase  are 
the  elated  nifiod,  flight  of  ideas,  and  motor  agitation.  An  outbreak  of 
mania  is  often  preceded  by  a  period  of  depression  lasting  from  a  few 
days  to  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  as  long  as  two  months.  This  prodromal 
stage  is  characterized  by  a  general  feeling  of  malaise,  vague  uneasiness, 
and  hvpochondriacal  complaints,  accumjtanied  often  by  headaches,  ceph- 
alic paresthesias,  constipation,  hiss  fif  a])]ietite,  sleeplessness,  and  xmie 
loss  of  Hesli. 

When  tlie  true  mental  disorder  liegins  to  manifest  itself,  the  sorrowful 
mood  begins  to  give  way  to  an  exalted  conditinn,  which  the  ]xitient 
looks  upon  as  a  state  of  renewed  healtli  and  well-ljeing.  Me  takes  a 
renewed  interest  in  everything,  and  becomes  unusually  cheerful  and 
talkative.  The  degree  of  increasing  exaltation  varies  nuich  in  difFcrent 
cases.  In  mild  eases  the  ])atient  begins  to  surprise  his  intimates  by  his 
lor|uacity,  facetious  remarks,  jocularity,  and  by  his  rather  iunnoderate 
actions  and  undertakings.  He  enters  upon  many  new  seiiemes  ;  makes 
innumerable  calls  upon  friends  and  actpiaintances  ;  writes  nundx'rless 
letters  ;  purchases  uiuiecessary  articles  ;  and  is  inclined  to  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  t(>l)aceo,  wine,  and  venery.  There  is  considerable  mobility 
or  lability  of  the  emotions,  so  that  the  elation  may  readily  pass  into 
conditions  of  anger  or  tears  over  trifles.  In  more  severe  types  all  of 
these  symptoms  are  aggravated.  A  veritable  chaos  of  ideas  throngs 
through  his  mind,  and  the  effects  u]iiin  movement  of  tiii-^  crowding  series 
of  ideas  amount  to  a  constant  motor  agitation.  The  jiatient  laughs, 
declaims,  sings,  shouts,  makes  grimaces,  dances,  runs  about,  and  iK'Comes 
destructive  and  filthy,  all  inhibitory  idea-associations  ceasing  to  have 
any  influence  over  the  rioting  torrent  of  thought.  In  still  severer 
grades  we  have  the  ]iicture  of  an  acute  delirinm,  boisterous  incoherence, 
a  motor  agitation  attaining  to  violent  jactitation,  and  an  actual  and  con- 
siderable increase  of  temperature. 

The  patient  with  mania  is  fundamentally  optimistic  and  egotistic. 
Everytliing  about  him  is  rose-colored.  He  feels  rejuvenated  ;  rejoices  in 
his  liealtiirstrenirth,  and  vitality:  is  delighted  with  the  vivacity  of  his 
ideas  and  the  untrammeled  virility  of  his  intellectual  processes.  His 
general  and  special  sensibilities  are  ordinarily  unaffected  ;  in  only  about 
one-fifth  of  tiie  ca<es  are  illusions  and  hallucinations  present,  and  these 
are  almost  alwavs  limited  to  vision.     Occasionally  there  are  illusions 
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and  hallucinations  of  taste  and  touch.  Illusions  of  tlie  special  senses 
are  more  frequent  than  hallucinations.  The  manias  of  extreme  youth 
or  age  are  especially  prone  to  manifest  hailucinatidus.  ^lania  marked 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  illusions  and  hallucinations  is  often  desig- 
nated as  hallucinatory. 

The  flight  of  ideas  in  mania  is  naturally  most  conspicuous  in  the 
speech  of  the  patient,   which  varies  from  garrulity  to  logorrhea.     lu 

the  milder  degrees  of  loquacity  we  are 
still  able  to  follow  the  sequence  of  asso- 
ciations. The  sentences  are  often  bound 
tosj-ether  by  the  ordinary  relationship  and 
connections  of  ideas,  but  among  which 
many  latent  ideas  spring  into  conscious- 
ness and  expression ;  and,  again,  the 
sounds  of  words  spoken  suggest  others 
of  similar  sound,  giving  rise  to  rhymes 
and  assonances.  Thus,  the  sight  of 
the  piiysician  may  .suggest  drugs,  a  cer- 
tain apothecary,  in  a  special  street,  in 
some  tamiliar  town  ;  and  the  town  may 
in  turn  give  rise  to  another  series.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  physician's  "How 
do  you  do?"  may  invoke  a  string  of 
assonances  (verbigeration)  commingled 
with  sentences  expressing  their  associ- 
ated ideas — shoe,  two,  new,  grew,  blue, 
crew,  etc.  But  in  the  more  striking 
grades  the  logorrhea  is  so  pronounced  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  clues 
to  anv  ass<iciation,  whether  of  sound  or  idea.  It  becomes  a  chaos  of 
words,  consequent  U])on  an  actual  dissociation  of  the  ideas  in  the  rush- 
ing stream  of  thouglit — a  secondary  incoherence.  Tiie  entire  loss  of 
inhilntory  control  of  ideas  is  especially  shown  in  the  absolute  lack  of 
modesty,  in  the  tendency  to  the  employment  of  vulgar  and  obscene 
WMirds  and  ex]iressions.  This  ])rofanity  and  obscenity  become  all  the 
more  astonishing  by  contrast,  wlien  it  is  observed,  as  it  often  is,  even  in 
the  most  refined  and  cultured  of  women. 

The  attention  of  the  patient  witli  mania  is  extraordinarily  increased, 
so  that  the  most  insignificant  trifle  in  his  environment  does  not  escape 
him.  But  this  very  increase  of  the  power  of  attention,  combined  as  it 
is  with  an  unpausing  stream  of  ideas,  entails  an  absolute  lack  of  con- 
centration. His  attention  cannot  be  held  a  moment.  It  is  constantly 
being  drawn  or  distracted  to  every  object  or  occurrence  in  his  environ- 
ment and  we  speak  of  this  symptom  as  (lidractihility.  When  the  ex- 
citement is  intense  and  the  distractibility  high,  there  is  often  an  appear- 
ance of  clouding  of  consciousness  and  an  apparent  moderate  disorienta- 
tion, especially  apt  to  be  shown  in  the  misnaming  of  persons.  The 
rapid  sequence  of  ideas  tends  to  give  them  all  an  equal  vahie  (a  leveling 
of  ideas).  The  ])atient's  memory,  too,  seems  preternaturally  intense, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how,  after  recovery,  he  may  remember  all  the  de- 
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tails  of  his  delirimis  activity  with  grwit  distiuctuess.  Indeed,  the 
patient,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  chaotic  tumioil  of  his  mind,  often  recog- 
nizes, as  if  he  stood  apart  from  and  judged  himself,  the  very  madness 
of  his  fancies  and  acts.      The  judgment-associations  arc,  in  fact,  normal. 

The  elated  mood  and  rapid  flow  of  ideas  give  rise  to  delusions  of 
expansive  character,  mostly  in  regard  to  strength,  beauty,  and  intel- 
lectual powers,  but  often  also  in  relation  to  wealth,  social  position,  etc. 
In  severe  cases  there  are  the  most  marked  delusions  of  grandeur,  the 
patient  affirming  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  prince,  president,  king, 
queen,  Ciirist,  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  mother  of  God,  etc.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  affirmations  is  their  transitory  character,  their  impermanence. 
A  patient  will,  in  the  same  breath,  call  himself  a  millionaire,  broker, 
and  king,  and  in  the  next  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  railroad  magnate. 
If  siiarply  told  by  the  physician  to  stop  sucli  nonsense,  he  will  often 
say  it  was  only  a  joke,  or  he  had  said  such  things  for  fun.  This  shows 
very  well  the  latent  consciousness  of  the  patient  of  the  true  state  of 
aifairs.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  delu>ions  take  on  a  ])aranoid  char- 
acter, and  in  a  mild  type  of  tlic  disorder  one  might  well  ((infuse  this 
phase  with  a  genuine  paranoid  psyclio>is.  ^\'llcll  such  a  condition  re- 
curs from  time  t(j  time,  it  has  been  called  paranoia  periodica. 

The  sexual  instinct  is  morbidly  exalted,  giving  rise  in  both  sexes  to 
immodesty  and  obscenity  of  speech  and  manner,  and  often  to  sexual 
excesses  and  masturl)ation. 

The  actions  of  patients  with  mania  correspond  in  character  to  the 
degree  of  acceleration  in  the  stream  of  ideas.  Wiien  this  is  very  great, 
turl)ulenco,  violence,  and  destructiveness  are  common,  not  with  any 
homicidal  or  suicidal  intent,  because  they  are  incapable  of  acts  HMiuiring 
any  particular  concentration  of  mind  or  reflection,  but  simply  as  the 
result  of  uncontrollable  automatic  imjiulsions. 

Sleeplessness  is  characteristic  of  this  condition.  General  sensibility 
appears  to  be  benumbed,  i)robably  because  of  the  want  of  concentration 
of  thought.  Patients  seem  insensible  ;o  changes  of  temperature  and  to 
severe  pain.  Such  a  state  often  masks  the  most  serion-<  disorders,  like 
pneumonia  or  the  pains  of  labor.  I  once  made  an  autopsy  upon 
a  woman  suflfbring  from  acute  mania  who  died  suddenly.  She  had  been 
for  days  in  the  wildest  ujiroar  of  mind  and  l)ody.  The  cause  of  death 
was  an  acute  peritonitis  from  rupture  of  a  perforating  duodenal  ulcer. 
The  peritonitis  had  evidently  existed  for  several  days,  yet  this  painful 
affection  had  clearly  had  no  efleet  upon  the  course  of  the  mental  and 
motor  symptoms. 

Some  cases  of  mild  maniacal  character  exhibit  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
logi(!ally  explain  and  excuse  their  in-^ane  acts,  and  this  type  is  often 
designated  as  reasoning  mania. 

As  already  stated,  mania  often  begins  with  a  prodromal  stage  of 
depression.  After  the  exalted  stage  has  culminated  and  at  the  beginning 
of  convalescence,  a  reactive  stage  of  depression  is  presented,  ciiaracter- 
ized  by  irritability,  sensitiveness,  and  laerymosity.  This  stage  of  de- 
pression may  be  so  intense  as  to  be  an  actual  melancholic  phase  of 
simple  nature  or  accompanied  with  stupor.     In   instances  of  this  kind 
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the  possibility  of  the  patient's  having  the  circular  form,  instead  of  a 
simple  manic  state,  is  to  be  considered. 

Except  in  the  severest  type  of  mania  (acute  delirium)  the  bodily 
temperature  runs  a  normal  course,  sometimes  even  showing  a  subnormal 
character.  In  acute  delirium  the  temperature  may  reach  104°  or  105° 
or  more.  The  jiulse  is  small  and  normal,  or  but  slightly  increased  in 
frequency  in  mania.  There  are  no  paralyses,  no  true  anesthesias.  The 
absence  of  fatigue  is  often  surprising.  The  deep  reflexes  are  exaggei'- 
ated,  as  a  rule.  The  salivary  secretion  is  frequently  increased.  Per- 
spiration is  diminished  and  sometimes  transformed  in  character,  so  as  to 
give  a  peculiar  and  often  extremely  disagrcealile  odor  (kakidrosis). 
Gastric  disorders  are  nearly  always  manifested,  and  the  tongue  is  heavily 
furred,  frequently  dry.  In  severe  cases  albuminuria,  prope})tonuria, 
and  hyalin  cylinders  are  frequently  found.  The  gxMU'ral  bodily  weight 
diminishes  during  the  jirogros  of  the  disease,  but  ra])idly  increases  with 
convalescence.  There  is  a  corre-^ponding  contlition  of  the  a])])etite,  an 
anorexia  during  the  early  stage  and  until  the  culmination  ;  then  an  in- 
crease of  appetite  amounting  often  to  bulimia.  The  face  is  sometimes 
slightly  suifused,  but,  as  a  rule,  marked  by  a  yellowish  ]iallor.  As  the 
patient  emaciates  this  becomes  more  noteworthy,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
features  become  pinched  and  sharp  and  the  eyeballs  suid<en.  This  outline 
and  color  of  the  face,  av  ith  a  tendency  to  dryness  of  the  lips  and  a  heavily 
furred  and  dry  tongue,  are  indications  of  the  progress  of  exhaustion. 

Varieties. — Acrording  to  the  intensity  of  the  manifestatif)ns,  U])on 
the  basis  of  tiie  course  nf  the  disease,  fmni  the  nature  of  certain  con- 
comitant symptoms,  and,  fourthly,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  etiological 
factors,  the  manic  phase  is  frequently  divided  into  several  varieties  bear- 
ing some  special  qualification.  Mania  miV/.s  is  the  mildest  form  of  the 
psychosis.  Ihjpoiimnki  designates  also  a  mild  ty])c,  and  the  so-called 
reaaonlnrj  mania  is  always  of  a  hyp'imanic  nature.  Afuie  (Idirious 
mania,  a  very  rare  disorder,  is  possibly  sometimes  a  most  aggravated 
condition  of  the  manic  phase  of  manic-depressive  insanity,  but  doubt- 
less more  often  the  result  of  some  acute  infection  or  int(jxication  due  to 
actual  Tun-eci>guized  ]ihysical  disease.  The  term  tranaiforji  mania  was 
formerly  employed  to  describe  a  delirious  condition  of  very  brief  dura- 
tion, a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  but  these  cases  do  not  really  present 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  true  mania.  Periodic  mania  is  a  form 
in  which  attacks  of  mania  follow  one  another  with  pertectlv  normal  l)ut 
generally  irregular  intervals  of  days,  months,  weeks,  or  years.  The 
attacks  themselves  last  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  months.  Usually  the 
prodromal  depressive  stage  is  absent,  the  culmination  rapid,  and  conva- 
lescence seldom  marked  Ijy  the  interesting  depressive  affects  of  ordinary 
mania.  The  periodic  attacks  are  very  apt  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  special  symptoms,  such  as  a  reasoning  tendency,  tendencies 
to  impulsive  acts,  arson,  stealing,  assaults,  sexual  and  alcoholic  excesses, 
and  to  severe  headaches.  The  longer  periodic  mania  endures,  the  less 
distinct  become  the  normal  features  of  the  intervals.  Recurmit  mania 
and  iiifcrmUfcnt  mania  are  only  other  names  for  periodic  mania.  Various 
etiological  factors  have  in  times  past  given  rise  to  such  designations  as- 
epileptic,  alcoholic,  morphin,  puerperal,  senile  mania,  etc.,  in  some  of 
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Avhich   the   mauiacal   excitement   takes   a   special  color  from  its  cause. 
Thus,  tlie  toxic  deliria  are  f^enerally  acute  balluciuatorv  eoiiditicms. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — Be- 
cnvery  takes  place  in  some  seventy 
per  cent.  f)f  cases.  Sometimes  it  is 
exceedingly  rapid,  hut  usually  the 
progress  is  gradual  and  rhythmical 
to  the  normal  state.  This  rhythm 
is  a  sort  of  oscillation  lietween  good 
and  bad  days,  but  with  constant 
improvement.  Occasionally  the 
patient  impnjves  steadily  and  un- 
interruj)tedly  until  recovered.  Re- 
covery is  sometimes  not  perfect,  so 
that  we  speak  of  it  as  recovery 
with  defect. 

Drath  takes  place  in  but  five  jjer 
cent,  of  cases.  The  cause  of  death 
is  sometimes  exhaustion,  as  in  acute 
dcliriinn  ;  more  often  an  intercurrent 
affection,  such  as  pneumonia,  nej)b- 
ritis,  and  the  like.  Heart  disease 
and  alcoholism  add  greatly  to  the 
danger  of  lethal  termination.  rig.  304.-Manic  iiimM^  ..f  idn,- duratinn. 

Diagnosis. — One  must  be  care- 
ful n<it  to  conlliund  delirium  from  fever  with  an  attarl.;  <if  acMc  mania. 
Except  in  acute  delirious  mania,  the  absence  of  tever  in  tlic  mental  dis- 
order should  be  distinctivi'.  Tlie  three  cardinal  synijitonw  (if  mania 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind — viz.,  the  exalted  ni 1,  the  acceler- 
ated flow  of  ideas,  and  the  nrntor  excitement.  We  nuist  determine 
whether  tiie  svndrome  is  complicated  l)y  other  conditions,  such  as  gen- 
eral paralysis  and  alcoholism.  A  very  mild  degree  of  mania  may  pass 
unrecognized,  unless  it  is  possii)le  to  diagnose  it  from  a  jironounced 
change  in  the  character  of  the  indivi<lnal  and  from  the  accompanying 
insomnia.  The  physical  symptoms  and  the  defect  of  intellect  shotdd 
surtiee  to  distinguish  the  exalted  stage  of  general  ])aresis  from  an  acute 
mania.  The  delusions,  too,  of  paresis  have  a  peculiar  monstrosity  of 
character  that  differentiates  them  from  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  maniac. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  will  lie  difficulty  in  making  a  speedy  diag- 
nosis between  these  two  analognus  exalted  conditions. 

The  manic  phase  must  be  differentiated  from  conditions  of  excite- 
ment often  found  in  dementia  prsecox.  If  the  characteristic  deteriora- 
tion of  the  latter  disorder  is  not  observed,  long  observation  only  can 
insure  the  correct  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — What  has  already  been  said  in  the  chapter  on  ( ieneral 
Treatment  is  applicable  here.  The  requisite  isolation  and  supervision 
of  a  patient  with  acute  mania  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  accomplished 
outside  of  an  asvlum,  indess  his  means  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  needed 
nurses  and  suitable  surrounding,-. 
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Rest  in  bed  aids  in  the  prevention  of  exliuustion,  and  renders  super- 
vision, care,  and  feeding  more  easy.  To  induce  sleep  and  allay  motor 
excitement,  hydrotherapy  and  the  hypodermatic  use  of  hyoscin,  hyoscy- 
amin,  or  duboisin  are  extremely  valuable.  In  mild  cases  equal  parts 
of  trional  and  sulphonal  are  preferable  to  the  drugs  just  mentioned. 
Paraldehyd  is  also  an  excelleut  hypnotic  for  mild  cases. 

Overfeeding  is  also  an  extremely  imjiortant  indication.  Liquid  and 
easily  digested  foods  are  to  be  recommended.  The  bowels  should 
always  be  regulated.  Brandy  is  added  to  the  liquid  food  when  ex- 
haustion is  imminent,  but  otherwise  stimulants  are  coutraiudicated. 
Should  there  be  danger  of  collapse,  the  repeated  hypodermatic  injections 
of  ordinary  salt  and  water  (ten  to  fourteen  ounces)  over  the  abdomen 
or  in  the  thigh  are  valuable.  In  the  depressed  period  of  convalescence 
small  doses  of  opium  are  often  useful. 

THE  DEPRESSIVE  PHASE. 
The  cardinal  symptmns  of  the  depressive  jihase  of  manic-depressive 
insanity  are,  as  stated  above,  a  depressed  mood,  retarded  flow  of  thought, 
and  motor  inhibitiim. 

Tlie  affective  state  in  this  ]>.sychosis  varies  from  simple  dejection,  in 
which  every  thought  and  everything  in  the  environment  t)f  the  patient 
has  a  sorrowful  color,  to  a  state  of  profound  depression,  in  which  the 
patient  is  either  paralyzed  by  the  dreadful  nature  of  his  concejits  or 
thrown  into  a  state  of  agitated  suffering  associated  with  marked  ])re- 
cordial  distress.  There  are  many  degrees  lying  between  these  extremes. 
This  morbid  depression  is  in  many  ways  jtaralleled  by  and  analogous  to 
the  conditions  of  nurnial  grief  in  which  we  observe  a  varied  liehavior  of 
different  individuals  under  the  influence  of  distressing  emotions  ;  some 
become  strangely  quiet  and  still ;  others,  again,  make  noisy  and  ayitated 

demonstrations  of  their  grief.  Normal  grief, 
too,  is  often  accompanied  liy  sensations  of 
choking  and  of  sinking  at  the  heart,  which 
are  similar  but  comparatively  mild  manifes- 
tations of  the  precordial  anxiety  and  dread 
of  the  ])sychosis.  We  observe  often  in 
melancholia  a  rhythmic  oscillation  of  the 
state  of  depression  during  the  day,  and  fre- 
quently from  one  day  to  another.  Thus, 
the  depression  is  at  its  height  in  the  morn- 
ing (when  suicidal  tendencies  not  infre- 
quently present  themselves),  being  followed 
l)y  a  recession  with  another  exacerbation 
toward  night.  Very  often  patients  sleep 
better  on  alternate  nights,  and  manifest 
intenser  emotional  depression  on  alternate 
days.  In  some  cases,  presenting  what  is 
known  as  the  apathetic  form  of  melancholia,  the  patients  com])lain  that 
they  have  no  feeling  at  all ;  that  they  are  affected  neither  by  things 
cheerful  nor  grievous,  pleasant  nor  painful ;  that  they  have  no  longer 
any  love  for  family  or  home,  or  interest  in  anything ;   that  they  can 
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never  be  sad  or  glad  again.  Sensory  disturbances  are  often  absent.  In 
the  apathetic  variety  there  may  be  analgesia.  ^Marked  illusions  and  hal- 
lucinations are  observed  in  only  about  a  tenth  of  all  cases  of  nielanchdlia. 
The  paresthesias  in  the  region  of  distribution  of  the  vagus  are  neither 
illusions  nor  hallucinations,  Ijut  they  may  give  rise  to  delusions  ;  they 
depend  probal)ly  upon  vasomotor  disturbances.  The  melancholiac  per- 
ceives and  identifies  ordinary  and  special  sensations  slowlv  and  with 
difficulty.  The  ]ieripheral  stimuli  of  his  environment  go  unnoticed. 
When  hallucinations  are  present,  they  usually  affect  most  of  the  senses, 
and  are  terrifying  and  dreadful  in  character.  The  patient  sees  the 
flames  of  hell,  ])hantoms  and  ghcsts  of  dead  persons;  hears  voices 
which  reproach  and  threaten  him,  or  the  sounds  of  machinerv  and  other 
tortures  which  are  being  ])repared  to  cut  him  up  or  nmtilate  him ; 
smells  and  tastes  lK)rrible  things,  and  so  on. 

Next  to  the  effect  of  de])ression,  the  most  uoteworthv  svmptom  of 
melancholia  is  the  slowing  of  the  thought  processes.  Sometimes  the 
retardation  is  altogether  out  of  jtroportion  to  tlie  depression,  tlic  retalia- 
tion Ix'ing  great  and  the  depression  verv  mild. 

'J1ie  processes  of  memory  are  retarded,  and  the  attention  of  the  ])aticnt 
difficult  to  gain.  A  minute  or  several  minutes  are  required  for  the  answer 
to  the  simplest  ((ucstion.  Sometimes  no  answer  is  given  at  all,  or  at  most 
the  lips  stir  inaudibly. 

The  contents  of  the  conce])ts  niay,  in  mihlcr  degrees,  show  no  de- 
lusions. More  often  the  patient  attempts  to  explain  his  feeling  of 
abject  misery  and  distress  either  by  the  presence  of  some  fancied  ])hvsi- 
cal  ailment  (hypot'hondriacal  melancholia,  with  delusions  of  having 
syphilis,  consumption,  cancer,  impotence,  incurable  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  etc.),  or  as  the  result  of  some  sin  of  his  past  MiV-.  To 
the  delusion  of  having  sinned  an  especial  color  is  given  by  the  character 
of  the  patient's  early  education.  Thus,  a  strong  religious  bias  gives  risi^ 
to  delusions  of  having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  of  Ix'ing  doomed 
t<)  hell,  to  everlasting  punishment,  to  be  buried  alive,  etc.  (Jf'ten  such 
delusions  are  connected  with  some  trivial  error  of  his  past  life.  For 
instance,  a  patient  of  mine  recently  told  me,  "  I  once  chloroformed  a 
dog  to  death  and  buried  him.  I  think  now  I  made  a  mistake  in  not 
making  positively  sure  that  the  dog  was  dead,  and  as  a  result  I  am 
doomed  to  be  buried  alive  also,  and  to  be  tortin-ed  with  dreadful 
thoughts  through  eternity,  each  day  the  torture  growing  more  dreadful, 
up  to  the  decillionth  power  of  intensity." 

Patients  often  say  they  are  not  sick,  they  are  only  wicked.  They 
have  committed  sins  not  only  against  God,  but  against  society.  Xot 
only  must  they  undergo  the  punishment  ordained  by  Heaven,  l)ut  they 
nuist  answer  to  man  for  infringements  of  human  law.  They  are  to  be 
put  in  |)rison,  to  be  killed,  to  be  hung.  Thus  they  come  to  delusions 
which  are  somewhat  similar  to  ]>ersecutory  ideas  in  that  they  l)elievo  the 
officers  of  the  law  are  after  them,  etc.  These  difier,  however,  from  the 
true  perseeutorv  delusions  in  which  patients  have  no  self-depreciatory 
ideas,  but  believe  themselves  to  be  the  innocent  victims  of  inimical  con- 
.spiraeics.  Delusi(ms  of  jviverty  are  very  common,  but  more  especially 
in  iuvohition  melancholia,  to  be  deseribetl  later  on. 
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The  conduct  of  the  melancholiac  depemls  upon  the  contents  of  his 
oonsciousness.  In  his  expression  we  note  the  lines  of  extreme  depres- 
sion, or  of  fear  and  terror.  The  patient  with  the  dekision  of  sin  or 
pov'erty,  for  exam])le,  presents  motor  inhibition.  He  sits  in  one  place 
with  head  bowed  down,  unmindful  of  what  ijoes  on  about  him,  inditfer- 
ent  or  apathetic  to  all  questions  put  to  him,  resisting  every  attempt  to 
give  him  food  or  medicine,  or  to  dress  and  undress  him,  or  to  give  him 
exercise.  He  is  lost  in  the  contem])lation  of  his  misery.  Another 
patient,  with  these  or  similar  depressed  ideas  more  accentuated,  or  with 
marked  hallucinations,  will  wring  his  hands,  tear  his  hair,  walk  or  run 
up  and  down,  bewailing  his  misfortunes,  or  seeking  to  escape  the 
dreadful  i'ate  in  store  for  him.  In  the  tirst  case  the  motor  inhibition 
may  be  so  com])lete  as  to  make  the  jtatient  perfectly  innnobile,  so  that 
not  a  single  voluntary  movement  is  made;  even  micturition  and  defeca- 
tion are  involuntary.  Suicidal  tentlencies  are  observed  in  every  type 
of  melancholia,  but  especially  in  those  with  precordial  distress  and  agi- 
tation. In  the  milder  degrees,  an  attem])t  at  suicide  is  often  the  first 
intimation  to  friends  of  tiie  actual  existence  of  insanity,  since  in  these 
cases,  outside  of  the  sorrowful  mood  of  the  jiatient,  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses may  go  on  as  before.  Cases  of  melancholia  attonita  (with  marki'd 
motor  inhibition)  also  often  make  attempts  at  suicide,  unexpected  exjiio- 
sive  attempts,  the  result  of  the  sudden  letting  up  of  mental  and  liodily 
tension.  This  has  been  called  the  raptus  melancliolieus.  Iloniicida! 
attcmj)ts  and  violent  assaults  are  occasional  in  melancholia.  A  melan- 
choly mother  kills  her  children  to  put  them  out  of  an  unhai)py  world; 
or  a  sudden  dangerous  assault  is  made  as  an  explosion  of  motor  tension. 
Hypochondriacal  melancholiacs  may  nuitilate  themselves.  Patients  with 
melancholia  have  also  lieen  known  to  cuter  ujion  alcoholic  excesses  to 
drow]i  their  nn'sery.  The  refusal  of  food  is  almost  the  rule  of  conduct 
in  all  forms  of  melancholia.      Sometimes  this  refusal  rests  upon  a  delu- 

s'onal  foundation  :  the  patient  thinks  he  can- 
not digest  his  food,  that  it  never  jiasses 
tlu'ougii  him,  that  he  is  too  poor  to  pay  for 
it,  tJiat  he  is  t(jo  \vickcd  to  eat,  that  he  nuist 
do  ])enance,  and  so  on.  Or  he  refuses  foodi 
with  deliberate  suicidal  intent.  Generally, 
jirofound  anorexia,  constij)ation,  and  gastro- 
iute-<tinal  disorders  are  at  the  basis  of  this 
refusal  to  eat. 

The  ])ulse  is  usually  subnormal  in  fre- 
quency, though  sometimes,  especially  in  agi- 
tated forms,  accelerated.  The  ])eriphcral 
arteries  are  contracted  and  the  extremities 
cold.  The  respiration  is  retarded  and  super- 
ficial, as  a  rtde,  thougli  it  may  be  increased 
in  the  agitated  tyjies.  Sleeji  is  much  disor- 
dered, and  even  altogether  absent,  in  severe 
cases.  The  patient  emaciates  both  through  refusal  of  food  and  V)ecause 
of  disordered  digestion.  The  gastric  juice  and  saliva  are  often  dimin- 
ished in  (plant ity.     The  tongue  is  foul  and  furred,  and  obstinate  consti- 
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patioii  is  present.  As  a  result  of  constipation,  elevations  of  temjierature 
may  be  observed,  but  otherwise  the  temperature  is  undisturbed.  The 
surface  temperature  in  the  extremities  is  often  much  reduced.  Amen- 
orrhea is  frequently  induced  by  tlie  depressive  as  well  as  the  manic 
phase. 

Varieties. — The  depressive  piiase  may  show  itself  as  follows  : 

1.  Mild  depression,  with  very  light  retardation. 

2.  Strong  depression,  with  very  light  retardation. 

3.  Depression  with  tiie  development  of  delusions  of  a  depressed 
nature,  and  various  grades  of  retardation,  ^\'hile  the  delusions  are 
usually  melancholic,  they  may  also  Ix-  ]iarauoid  or  hypochon<lriacal  in 
character. 

4.  Complete  retardation,  with  tlie  facial  expression  of  depression 
(depressive  stupor). 

5.  Periodic,  recurrent,  or  intermittent  types.  Tiiese  designations 
have  the  same  significance  as  in  mania,  attaclis  of  tlie  depressive  piiase 
occurring  at  intervals  thrnughout  the  life  of  the  ])atient. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — There  is  no  such  distinct  prodromal  stage 
in  this  phase  as  in  the  manic.  Tiie  period  of  invasion  is  tleliberate,  and 
the  symptoms  chiefly  manifested  at  first  are  gastro-intestinal  disorders, 
dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  accompanied  by  sensations  of 
pressure  in  the  head  or  headache,  insomnia,  and  general  malaise.  The 
depression  itself  is  the  cardinal  early  psychic  symptom.  Tlii>  jiliase, 
like  all  psychic  disorders,  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  runs  a  course  of 
from  three  to  six  months  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  but  sometimes  a 
year  or  two  or  three  elapse  before  recovery  takes  ])lace.  Ordinai-ily, 
recovery  is  gradual,  and  is  tmpiently  accompanied  by  a  species  of 
reactive  exaltation.  Occasionally  recovery  is  (|uite  rajiid.  In  women 
the  approach  of  convalescence  is  indicated  by  a  return  of  the  menstrual 
function.  In  all  cases  improvement  in  jihysical  health  accompanies 
convalescence. 

Recovery  from  the  attacks  takes  jilace,  according  to  various  autiiori- 
ties,  in  between  70  and  !H)  ]>er  cent,  of  the  cases,  but  of  course  the  ten- 
dency to  recurrence  in  tiie  same  or  opposite  form  in  all  tiiese  cases  must 
always  be  kept  iu  mind. 

Death  in  cases  of  mclaiieliolia  is  due  to  suicide,  marasiiuw,  visceral 
disorders,  diarrhea,  pneumonia,  etc.  A  very  large  nnmlier  of  long- 
standing cases  die  of  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — One  of  the  most  common  conditions  witii  wliicli  melan- 
cholia mav  be  confounded  is  a  depressed  stage  of  general  jiaresis.  The 
chief  points  of  distinction  are  tlie  actual  intellectual  defect  nearly 
always  demonstrable  in  ])aralytic  dementia,  and  c-^])ecially  tlic  physical 
symptoms  of  paresis,  pupillary  changes,  taciolingual  tremor,  character- 
istic s])eech,  grcatlv  exaguerated  or  lost  deep  reflexes,  and  one-sided 
facial  weakness.  The  depression  of  tlie  paralytic  dement  is  superficial. 
His  melancholv  delusions  are  ordinarily  distingiiislied  by  their  inordinate 
and  preposterous  character,  by  the  monstrosity  of  their  contents.  In 
addition  to  these  jioints,  the  signs  of  previous  syphilis  and  the  age  from 
(hirtv-five  to  fiftv  vears  would  have  some  corroliorative  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  general  paresis. 
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The  stupor  of  one  form  of  demeiitia  ])r:ecox  must  de  differentiated 
from  that  of  the  melancholic  phase.  In  the  former  \ve  have,  with  the 
stupor,  often  tension  and  neffativism,  and  tiie  face  is  either  expressionless 
or  grimacing.  In  melancholic  stujKir  the  facial  expression  tends  to 
show  depression  or  suffering. 

There  are  instances  of  such  a  disorder  as  tyjihoid  fever  being  tem- 
porarilv  mistaken  for  melancholia,  but  naturally  the  course  of  the  tem- 
perature and  the  chai-acter  of  the  stupor  or  delirium  would  soon  correct 
such  an  error. 

Treatment. — The  first  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
melancholia  is  ixilation.  Separation  from  the  friends  and  relatives  and 
removal  from  the  environment  in  which  the  psychosis  has  developed  are 
of  the  greatest  imjiortance.  With  familiar  faces  and  objects  about  him, 
and  with  his  kin  offering  their  help  and  sympathies,  the  keenest  realiza- 
tion of  his  condition  is  brought  home  to  the  melancholiac.  He  feels 
among  them  all  the  more  deejily  a  sense  of  his  incapacity,  of  his 
inal)iiitv  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  duties  and  demands  of  his  usual  daily  life. 
"Whether  the  patient  is  to  be  isolated  by  commitment  to  an  asylum 
dejiends  upon  several  eireumstances  :  his  means ;  the  intensity  of  his 
nialadv  ;  the  presence  of  suicidal  tendencies.  There  are  very  mild  eases 
in  which  moderate  travel,  a  sojourn  in  the  country  with  a  nurse,  a  few 
months  at  the  house  of  some  country  physician  or  in  a  small  private 
asylum,  will  result  in  recovery.  But  the  res])onsibility  for  such  a 
course  must  rest  with  the  physician  who  advises  it,  and  he  must  keep  in 
mind  the  danger  of  suicide  in  even  the  mildest  type  of  melancholia. 
Not  a  few  lives  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  by  the  inexpertness  of 
the  consulting  physician.  Besides  extreme  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  caretaker,  who  is  not  to  leave  the  patient  alone  either  night  or  day, 
a  modified  or  a  complete  rest-cure  is  to  be  undertaken.  For  mild 
degrees  of  melancholia  rest  in  bed  from  6  p.  J[.  until  noon  of  the  next 
dav,  with  plentv  of  out-of-door  exercise  during  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon, is  most  commendable.  For  the  more  severe  types,  continual  rest 
in  bed  is  requisite.  The  food  should  naturally  be  easily  digestible 
and  assimilable,  and  the  patient  should  l)e  made  to  take  considerable 
quantities  of  milk  and  milk  products  (koumiss,  matzoon,  somal,  etc.), 
raw  eggs,  meat-juices,  and  stimulants,  when  these  are  indicated. 
Massage  and  general  faradization  (sufficiently  strong  to  conti'act  the 
muscles)  are  useful  to  take  the  place  of  exercise  in  cases  taking  the 
complete  rest-cure.  Constipation  should  be  regularly  counteracted  by 
abdominal  massage,  frequent  purgation,  glycerin  injections,  enemata, 
etc.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  cases  suspected  of  suffering  from 
auto-intoxication.  In  these  cases,  too,  gastro-intestinal  antiseptics — such 
as  salol,  gr.  v,  or  beta-naphtol,  gr.  v — should  be  administered  thrice 
daily  two  hours  after  eating.  Twenty  grains  of  glycerophosphate  of 
soda  in  a  large  glass  of  hot  water  a  half  hour  before  eating  is  also  a 
useful  remedial  agent  in  melancholia.  For  sleeplessness  the  prolonged 
warm  bath  or  the  hot  wet-pack  is  to  be  recommended  ;  in  the  event  of 
their  failure  to  induce  a  few  hours'  sleep  in  each  twenty-four  hours, 
sleep-producing  drugs  are  necessary.     Sulphonal  and  trional,  of  each 
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five  to  seven  grains,  given  together  at  bedtime  with  a  glass  of  hot 
milk  or  a  cup  of  hot  soup,  are  efficient  in  mild  cases. 

The  opium  treatment  is  a  sort  of  specific  for  melancholia,  especially 
when  there  are  agitation  and  precordial  anxiety  and  distress.  Beginning 
with  a  medium  dose  three  fir  four  times  a  dav,  we  gradually  increase  it  as 
required.  Laudanum — the  solid  extract — or  codein  mav  l)e  administered 
by  mouth.  When  employed  hypodermatically,  whicli  is  usually  best,  the 
watery  extract  of  opium  is  used.  It  is  preferable  to  administer 
morphin  only  in  the  most  aggravated  cases,  and  in  these  it  mav  often 
be  advantageously  combined  with  hyoscin,  hyoscvamin,  or  duboisin. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  opium  treatment  should  not  be  made  known 
to  the  patient,  and  it  is  carried  out  with  more  safety,  as  regards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit,  when  the  jiatieut  is  in  an  institution.  As  the  patient 
improves,  the  opium  is  gradually  reduced  until  it  can  be  finally  cut  off 
altogether.  Opium  does  not  increase  constipation,  except  possil)ly  fiir  a 
few  days  when  first  employed  ;  it  seems  actually  in  many  cases  to 
diminish  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  need  to  treat  diarrheas  that  arise  a.s 
a  result  of  the  o])ium  treatment. 

As  sooTi  as  it  becomes  ])ossible  to  do  so,  jihvsical  occu])ation  should 
be  begun  and  enconraged.  A  life  out-of-doors,  made  interesting  by 
different  kinds  of  amusement  or  labor ;  walks,  field  studies  in  natural 
history  (botany,  ornithology,  geology,  physical  geogra])hy,  etc.),  golf, 
bicycling,  agriculture,  and  gardening — all  of  these  have  their  ])lace 
among  the  remedial  agents  at  the  disposition  of  the  discerning  and  judi- 
cious physician. 

THE  CIRCULAR  OR  ALTERNATING  TYPE. 

This  form,  now  included  generally  un<ler  the  designation  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  has  for  decades  been  recognized  as  a  special  type 
of  disorder  characterized  l)y  the  periodic  alternation  of  states  of  melan- 
cholic depression  and  maniacal  excitement.  Among  its  well-known 
names  are  alternating  insanity,  insanity  of  double  form,  insanity  of 
double  phase,  circular  insanity,  and  cyclic  ])syciiosis.  It  is  the  perfect 
ty]ic  to  which  the  term  manic-depressive  insanity  can  lie  given  without 
cpiestion  or  argument.  There  has  been  criticism  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
old  syndromes  of  simple  and  recurrent  forms  of  melancholia  and  mania, 
just  described  under  so  comprehensive  and  general  a  head.  The  criti- 
cisms have  l)een  based  upon  the  fi)llowing  : 

Kraepelin  and  his  followers  are  chiefiy  familiar  only  with  the  severer 
types  of  psychoses  met  witli  in  asylums.  They  seldom  come  in  contact 
with  the  numerous  mild  eases  of  mania  and  melancholia  observed  by  the 
s]iecialists  outside  of  institutions,  where  single  attacks  of  one  or  the  other 
disorder  mav  occur  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Even  his  adiiereuts  see  many  patients  with  recurrent  melancholic 
attacks  only,  and  without  manic  phases  or  symptoms,  and  vice  virm. 

The  symptoms  of  mania  and  melancholia,  being  so  directly  opposite 
in  character,  would  rather  argue  a  possibly  different  seat  of  the  disorder 
in  the  brain,  and  a  possibly  difi'erent  pathological  cause.  Since  we  know 
nothing  whatever  either  of  seat  or  cause,  it  is  rather  wild  speculation  to 
assume  the  same  pathology. 
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If  Kracpelin  had  been  couteiit  with  enhirging  the  domain  of  circidai 
insanity  by  the  inclusion  in  it  of  his  mixed  eases  and  all  of  the  reeuiTent 
types  of  mania  and  melancholia  that  show  a  tendency  to  alternation  of 
phase,  criticism  would  have  been  less. 

It  at  least  has  simplitied  diagnosis  to  include  every  possible  maniacal 
or  depressed  psychosis  under  the  one  term,  and  it  was  a  rather  singular 
hesitancy  to  exclude  involution  melancholia  (all  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  often  met  with  in  younger  individuals  without  involution )  for  so 
long  a  time ;  but  the  need  of  consistency  seems  to  require  including 
that  under  the  general  head  at  last. 

Probably  there  will  be  no  more  classification  ujihcavals  until  we  are 
able  to  classify  Jc  xefUhii-'^  et  catisis  morhonon. 

Etiology  of  the  Circular  Type. — Heredity  jtlays  an  especially  sig- 
nificant part  in   the  causatiim   of  circular  insanity  ((JO  per  cent.).      Not 


Figs.  307,  30s.— A  case  (-f  circular  insanity,  photographed  first  in  maniacal  or  exalted  phase,  and 
tome  months  later  in  the  melancholic  i)hase  fl'r.  Atwoodl. 


only  do  we  find  in  the  family  history  of  the  majority  of  these  cases 
hereditary  equivalents  of  ditferent  kinds,  but  direct  inheritance  of  this 
particular  variety  of  mental  di.sorder  is  strikingly  frequent. 

Many  degenerates  exhiljit  a  tendency  to  an  alternating  variation  of 
mood.  Sometimes  they  arc  dcpre.<.sed  and  sometimes  cheerful.  It  is 
probable  that  this  oscillation  of  moods  in  an  individual  with  strong 
hereditary  taint  may  be  the  rudimentary  foundation  upon  which  the 
superstructure  of  a  circular  in.sanity  is  sub.sequentlv  laid. 

Symptomatology. — The  symptoms  will  vary  at  any  given  time 
according  to  the  phase  which  the  di.sorder  has  reached  at  the  time  of 
examination — the  phase  of  depression  or  the  phase  of  exaltation.  The 
melancholic  period  may  jiresent  any  one  of  the  forms  just  described,  from 
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a  siin])le  depressed  condition,  scarcely  distingui--balile  from  the  normal 
state  of  tiie  patient,  to  the  most  pronounced  melancholic  syndrome.  In 
some  cases  we  have  melancholia  simplex,  in  some  agitatifin,  in  others 
stupor.  When,  in  anv  given  case,  the  inelanclmlic  phase  recurs  again, 
it  is  prone  to  wear  tiie  same  features  as  in  the  first  attack.  Thus,  mild 
depression  or  simple  melancholia,  melanciiolia  agitata,  or  stupor  may 
reaj)pear  again  and  again  as  the  cycle  returns,  with  the  same  phase  and 
character  over  and  over  again.  While  tiiis  is  true  in  the  majoritv  of 
cases  of  circular  insanity,  it  is  not  always  so,  for  occasionally  the  recur- 
ring depression  changes  its  type  in  the  various  sequences.  As  intimated 
in  the  pages  on  the  depressive  phase,  there  is  often  a  species  of  reactive 
exaltation  in  the  convalescent  stage  of  tlic  disease,  and  occasionally  tliis 
reaction  becomes  so  accentuated  as  to  develfiji  a  maniacal  condition,  so 
that  we  have  presented  to  us  a  pictin-c  viiy  like  that  of  an  alternating 
insanity. 
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Fig.  :i09.— Sclieine  of  course  of  disease  in  periodical  circular  insanity. 


Like  tlic  melancholic  ])iia.>ic,  tlie  nyinldca/  jurlrxl  of  cii-cular  insanity 
may  vary  in  character  from  a  condition  of  mild  exhilaration  and  exalta- 
tion to  the  severest  types  of  maniacal  excitement  and  incoherence.  ,ls 
in  the  dei>resseil  ])erio(l,  there  is  the  .-^aine  tendency  of  the  maniacal 
pha.'^e  in  its  recurrences  to  jiresent  regularly  the  identical  features  of 
former  attacks,  though  there  are  also  exceptional  instances  here  where 
subsccjuent  outbreaks  wear  a  different  maniacal  as])ect. 

In  tlie  article  on  the  manic  phase  mention  is  ma<le  "f  tlie  faet  that 
the  convalescence  from  that  ])sycliosis  is  not  infrc<|Uently  characterized 
by  a  reactive  de])ression,  a  lacrymosc  irrital)i]ity.  In  some  instances 
this  may  attain  to  the  degree  of  a  true  melancholia,  and  tliu-  place 
before  us  a  cycle  similar  to  that  of  an  alternating  in.sanity. 

Ordinarily  wc  recognize  two  degrees  of  intensity  in  circular  insanity — 
one  in  which  i>oth  the  mania  and  melanciiolia  arc  mild,  and  one  in  which 
both  phases  arc  severe.  But  tlu're  ai-e  mixeil  tyjies,  in  whicii  the  mama 
may  be  mild  and  the  melanciiolia  severe,  or  rive  r-rrxi'i. 
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Mild  types  of  circular  insanity — instances  in  which  both  the  depressed 
and  exalted  phases  are  so  moderate  in  degree  as  not  to  permit  of  com- 
mitment to  an  asylum — are  not  infrequently  met  with  by  the  practi- 
tioner, and  they  are  often  difficult  cases  to  handle  properly.  Thus,  I 
have  in  mind  two  brothers,  now  over  fifty  years  of  age,  who  are  both 
afflicted  with  circular  insanity,  manifested  in  a  form  very  distressing  to 
the  relatives.  A  description  of  one  will  describe  the  other,  and  not 
onlv  him,  but  many  other  similar  cases  : 

E.,  male,  aged  fifty-four,  single,  with  hereditary  taint,  has  for  many 
years  been  subject  to  alternating  attacks  of  dej)ression  and  exaltation. 
I  have  seen  and  examined  him  in  both  phases.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
discernible  interval,  but  a  gradual  merging  of  one  phase  into  the  other. 
The  depressed  peri(id  lasts  for  from  three  to  six  months.  In  this,  his 
expression  is  dejected  ;  he  feels  that  life  is  a  failure,  that  he  can  not  live 
long.  He  C(jnsults  various  physicians  for  different  maladies  which  he 
thinks  may  account  for  his  general  malaise.  He  can  not  concentrate 
his  mind  on  anything,  can  not  read  or  write  letters  ;  refuses  to  transact 
the  most  necessary  business  in  connection  with  his  estate.  He  talks 
little,  and  broods  over  the  mistakes  and  follies  committed  in  the  exalted 
phase  of  his  disorder.  He  is  rather  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  his 
family.  Sometimes  he  is  inclined  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  suicide. 
Little  by  little  this  weight  of  depression  begins  to  lighten,  and  he  passes 
insensibly  into  a  condition  in  which  he  begins  to  feel  himself  rejuvenat- 
ing. Life  takes  on  a  little  rosier  color  ;  his  malaise  vanishes,  and  a 
sense  of  well-being  begins  to  infuse  itself  through  his  body.  His  ex- 
pression changes  from  the  fixed  look  of  deep  dejection  to  one  of  cheer- 
ful variability.  In  the  place  of  quiet  brooding  we  note  an  awakening 
interest  in  things  about  him.  He  begins  to  talk  vivaciously,  to  be 
facetious  and  jolly,  to  write  letters  to  his  friends,  to  make  frequent 
social  calls,  to  take  up  the  threads  of  affairs.  He  discards  the  doctors, 
for  his  health  and  strength  were  never  better.  He  takes  up  some  of 
his  old  hobbies,  one  of  which  is  the  collection  of  antiques,  arms,  plate, 
furniture,  pictures,  and  specimens  of  ceramic  art.  He  spends  money 
freely,  rather  too  lavishly.  His  collections  are  gathered  together  in 
storage  warehouses,  clubs,  his  own  home,  and  the  houses  of  his  friends. 
He  becomes  extravagant  and  wasteful ;  enters  on  great  schemes  of 
money-making,  in  which  he  becomes  interminably  entangled  and 
meets  with  financial  losses.  His  friends  expostulate,  and  he  becomes 
irritable  and  angry.  He  leaves  them,  to  live  in  hotels.  He  buys  a 
pair  of  fast  horses  and  takes  a  drive  of  several  weeks  all  over  the 
country  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  He  grows  boisterous  in  his  con- 
versation, neglectful  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  and  civilities  of  social 
life,  is  lavish  in  his  invitations,  becomes  a  little  excessive  in  drinking, 
is  restless  both  night  and  day,  travels  from  one  city  to  another  on  the 
most  trivial  and  eccentric  errands.  He  sleeps  little.  Endeavors  on 
the  part  of  relatives  to  check  the  anarchy  of  his  conduct  bring  from 
him  threats  of  suits  and  of  personal  violence,  and  letters  which  are 
quarrelsome,  offensive,  even  profane.  With  all  this,  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual defect.     He  never  has  actually  attempted  any  overt  act  which 
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would  put  him  under  the  control  of  the  law,  or  aid  in  his  commitment 
to  an  asylum  to  save  the  dissipation  of  his  energies  and  the  waste  of 
his  property.  Any  jury  would  discharge  him,  for  his  conversation 
would  show  eood  memory,  active  intelligence,  keen-witted  replies  to 
all  questions.  Step  by  step  this  stage  of  exaltation  begins  to  pass 
away.  He  sinks  nearer  to  his  normal  level,  resumes  a  more  natural 
conduct  toward  his  family  and  friends,  until  again  the  depressive  ele- 
ments reappear  in  his  mental  condition.  Each  stadium  lasts  for  from 
three  to  six  months,  so  that  the  cycle  fills  about  one  year. 

Varieties. — There  are  two  main  varieties  of  circular  insanity.  One 
is  a  true  circular  insanity  in  which  the  phases  follow  each  other  in  a 
perfect  cycle  thus :  mania,  melancholia,  mania,  melancholia,  mania, 
melancholia,  and  .so  on.  The  other  type  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
certain  jieriodicity  of  the  maniomelancholic  attacks  as  follows  :  mania, 
melancholia,  interval,  mania,  melancholia,  interval,  mania,  melancholia, 
interval,  etc.  Most  cases  can  be  catalogued  under  one  of  these  two 
headings,  but  there  are  deviations  which  do  not  exactly  conform  to  these 
well-defined  types,  and  some  autliors  have  attemjitcd  to  make  further, 
but  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  subdivisions,  u]5()n  the  i)asis  of  varia- 
tions in  the  length  of  interval  and  irregularities  in  the  sequence  of  the 
phases.     Thus,  some  authors  divide  the  varieties  as  follows  : 

1.  Circular  insanity,  witii  the  following  sequence:  IMania,  melancho- 

lia, mania,  mclaiiciiolia,  etc. 

2.  Alternating  insanity,  with  this  sequence:  Mania,  interval,  melan- 

cholia, interval,  mania,  interval,  etc. 

3.  Insanity  of  double  form,  with  either  of  these  two   sequences: 

Mania,  melancholia,  interval,  etc.  ;  nielanchulia,  mania,  inter- 
val, etc. 

4.  Alternating  insanitv  of  double  phase,  with  the  following  sequence  : 

Mania,  interval,  mania,  interval,  melancholia,  interval,  melan- 
cholia, etc. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — In  some  patients  circular  insanity  has 
its  inception  in  the  melancholic  period,  and  in  others  it  Ijegins  with 
the  maniacal  phase.  Usually  the  initial  stadium  is  melancholia.  The 
transition  from  the  depressed  to  the  excited  phase  and  vice  versa  is 
sometimes  astonishingly  sudden.  The  period  of  transformation  may 
occupy  but  an  hour  or  even  less.  In  most  cases  the  merging  of  one 
period  into  the  other  is  very  gradual.  Another  and  extremely  rare 
mode  of  transition  is  by  successive  alternations  of  depression  and  exalta- 
tion, an  oscillating  or  rhythmic  transformation.  Still  another  method 
of  change  is  by  means  of  a  lucid  interval,  brief  or  long,  between  the 
alternating  phases,  thus  :  mania,  interval,  melancholia,  interval,  mania, 
interval,  melancholia,  interval,  etc. 

There  is  extreme  variability  in  the  duration  of  the  maniomelan- 
cholic cycles.  Sometimes  they  exhibit  great  irregularity  of  interval, 
from  a  few  davs  to  a  year  or  more.  Sometimes  the  maniacal  phase 
lasts  one  day  and  the  melancholic  one  day,  so  that  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted in  two  days.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  cycle  is  completed  in  two 
weeks  or  a  month,  or  a  year.     Where  alternation  is  completed  in  short 
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periods,  there  is  a  tentlencv  to  great  regularity.     Usunlly  tlio  iiielanelioly 
pliase  lasts  longer  tbau  the  maniacal. 

Treatment. — All  cases  of  circular  insanity  are  best  treated  in  an 
asylum  in  order  t<>  prevent  suicide  in  the  melancholic  jihase,  and  vio- 
lence, excesses,  and  riotous  extravagance  in  the  maniacal  period.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  always  possible  to  protect  the  patient  by  this 
means,  since  juries  are  jirone  to  allow  every  man  his  freedom,  no  mat- 
ter how  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  so  long  as  he  does  not  behave 
as  a  raving  maniac  before  them.  Even  iu  the  intervals  of  lucidity  it  is 
better  for  the  patient  to  l)e  under  medical  supervision  in  some  institu- 
tion, with  the  hope  that  the  disorder  may  be  arrested  and  future  cycles 
prevented  or  ]iostponed  by  the  treatment.  This  treatment  is  based 
upon  the  principles  described  iu  the  chapter  ou  Treatment  and  in  the 
pages  on  the  manic  and  depressed  phases  in  this  chajiter. 


Me/i^/  State 


Jcate 
'De/triousjmn'"- 


j^euLrMai 


Single 
£xalla  turn. 


Simple}>efiresnan 


J^cuXe 
Metafie/to/ia. 


W^ita,ta^ 
or   l4tt£iHLtn.- 


Fei 


\. 


Mek 


ApL 


Jaiif 


Fig.  310.— Scheme  of  course  of  disease  in  continuous  circular  insanity. 

Tlie  rest-cure  and  hydrotherajw  are  recommended  ff>r  both  ]ihases 
of  tlie  cycle.  Hyoscin,  hyo.seyamin,  and  duboisin  (gr.  -j-L^  to  gr.  J^) 
are  useful  in  the  excited  stage,  and  the  opium  treatment  iu  the  depressed 
stajre. 


INVOLUTION  MELANCHOLIA. 

The  term  involution  melancholia  has  been  employed  for  the  depressed 
psychosis  that  usually  begins  in  women  at  the  climacteric,  between  the 
foi'tieth  and  fifty-fifth  years,  and  in  men  after  the  fiftieth  year.  The 
Munich  school  until  recently  made  this  foi-m  a  clinical  entity,  distinct 
from  manic-depressive  insanity,  and  excluded  it,  together  with  certain 
other  rather  ill-defined  depressed  states  called  aymptomuVu:  dcprcmonx, 
from  the  larger  category.  But  in  1907  Dreyfus  published  his  investi- 
gation of  the  hi.stories  of  eighty -one  cases  of  involution  melancholia 
from  the  material  of  the  Heidelberg  asylum,  and  concluded  that  nearly 
all  were  actually  cases  (^f  manic-depressive  insanity,  since  the  funda- 
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mental  symptoms  of  tliis  latter  disorder  were  present  in  the  great  ma- 
jority. The  conclusions  he  drew  have  been  accepted  by  Kracpeliu  and 
many  of  his  followers.  For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  and  not  to 
complicate  for  the  student  and  general  practitioner  element^  that  are 
still  debatable  and  full  of  confusion  for  psychiatrists,  involution  melan- 
cholia is  here  placed  under  the  caption  of  manic-depressive  insauitv. 
Indeed,  if  the  tei'm  manic-depressive  insanity  is  to  cover  all  that  its 
originator  claimed  for  it,  it  might  well  cover  a  disorder  such  as  this,  in 
wliicli  we  have  nfi  sym])toms  that  are  not  to  lie  found  in  tiic  melanclio- 
lias  of  other  periods  of  life.  While  anxiety,  for  in-tance,  is  connnon  iu 
involution  depression,  it  occurs  at  all  ages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
tardation, one  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  depressed  pliase  of  manic- 
depressive  insanity,  is  also  observed  in  tiie  involution  psychosis.  The 
three  general  and  usual  cliaracteristics  of  tiiis  type  of  melancholia  mav 
be  set  down  as  depressed  mood,  fear,  and  anxiety.  Doubtless,  in  so  far 
as  the  physical  changes  incident  to  tiie  retrogressive  period  of  life  are 
present  in  the  patient,  they  modifv  or  color  tiie  symptoms  manifested. 

Symptomatology. — Tiie  ])rodromal  symptoms  are  similar  to  tliose 
that  ])recede  the  development  <if  the  de])ressed  jtiiase  of  mani<'-dc])ressive 
insanity,  as  already  des(;ribed  imdcr  tiiat  heading,  possibly  somewhat 
more  deliberate  in  their  evolution,  owing  to  the  age  of  onset.  When 
tile  disorder  is  at  its  height,  which  is  reached  by  gradual  stages,  we 
have,  first,  a  ])rof'ound  depression,  more  or  less  stationary,  shown  in  a 
sad  or  suffering  expression,  and  in  gentle  weeping  or  loud  wails  of 
despair,  with  wringing  of  the  hands,  etc.  Sec(jndly,  this  general  de- 
press(;d  state  may  be  interrupted  Ijy  anxious  states,  gradually  increasing 
in  intensity,  or  the  ciiange  to  the  agitated  condition  may  take  ])lace  so 
suddenly  as  to  be  a  niptiu'i  in.i7(iiirli(i/icui<.  Oidinarily,  the  agitation 
shows  itself  in  an  imrest,  varying  in  degree  from  restless  walking  to 
and  fro  to  incessant  miming  u]i  and  down,  tearing  the  hair,  and  beating 
the  breast.  The  anxiousness  is  almost  always  of  the  precordial  variety. 
Thirdlv,  we  have  the  develoi)ment  of  delusions  usually  of  sin  or  of 
unjiardonablc  sin,  sometimes  of  poverty,  more  rarely  of  reference.  In 
addition  to  this  ordinary  delusional  content,  we  may  liaxe  added  thereto 
delusions  of  a  Jivpocliondriacal  or  markedly  jiaranoid  nature,  though 
these  last  are  never  systematized.  Fourtiily,  in  a  goodly  number  of 
cases  we  note  the  presence  of  psychomotor  iiiliibition,  as  de-crilied  in 
the  pages  on  manic-depressive  insanity.  Fiftlily,  illusions  and  hallucin- 
ations of  sight  and  hearing,  sometimes  of  taste  and  smell,  are  frequently 
manifested,  and  are  especially  im]Kirtant  in  the  anxiety  states,  because 
of  the  dangerous  and  violent  outbreaks  they  may  induce. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  suicidal  attempts,  and 
tlie  refusal  of  food  is  practically  a  constant  .symjitom. 

Orientation,  intellect,  and  memory  are  nndisturbed,  except  in  cases 
that  CO  on  thronirh  exhaustion  into  conditions  of  confusion  or  where 
tiiey  merge  into  stupor. 

These  cases  are  usuallv  divide<l  into  mekinchoUn  simplex,  where  there 
is  neither  delusion  nor  agitation,  only  a  profound  state  of  depression, 
>ii<l(tnclio/lit  aiixlosn  or  (U/ifntci,  in  ^^-hieil  the  anxiety  is  predominant,  and 
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melancholia  sfuporosa,  in  which  the  psychomotor  inhibition  is  the  strik- 
ing feature.  To  these  qunlitications  are  added  hypochondriacal,  rehgi- 
ous  or  persecutory,  according  to  tlie  dehisional  t?outcnt  presented. 

Course  and  Progfnosis. — The  invohitional  period  of  life  influences 
the  recovery -rate  in  this  type  of  melancholia,  so  that  fewer  of  these  get 
well.  Some  forty  per  cent,  recover  fully.  A  certain  number  improve, 
some  become  chronic,  and  a  majority  of  the  rest  die  of  some  inter- 
current disease,  especially  tuberculosis.  Suicide  terminates  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  number. 

Treatment. — Nothing  need  be  added  here  to  the  general  indications 
for  the  treatment  of  such  cases  given  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment,  and  in 
the  part  devoted  to  the  depressive  phase  of  manic-depressive  insanity. 
To  protect  from  suicide  by  zealous  supervision,  to  feed  despite  the  re- 
fusal of  food,  to  overcome  insomnia  In'  hydrotherapy,  and,  if  need  be, 
drugs,  and  to  prevent  exhaustion  in  the  anxious  cases,  these  are  the 
main  points  that  require  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
DEMENTIA  PRAECOX. 

Dementia  prsecox  is  a  disease  beginning  usually  in  earlv  life,  and 
characterized  chiefly  by  a  more  or  less  marked  and  peculiar  enfeel:)le- 
ment  of  the  mind,  but  manifesting  upon  this  basis  a  considerable  varietv 
of  syinpt^)ms,  such  as  emotional  indifference,  weakness  of  judgment, 
flightiness,  verbigeration,  automatic  obedience,  catalepsy,  echopraxis, 
stereotypy,  negativism,  mutism,  impulsive  actions,  affectations,  grimaces, 
and  unemotionid  laughter,  delusions  of  a  depressed  or  grandiose  nature, 
and  hallucinations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  offer  a  brief  and  clear  definition  of  dementia  prsecox 
and  I  have  made  the  above  from  an  analysis  of  Kraepeliu's  descriptions 
of  the  multifonn  phases  of  this  psychosis.  He  has  brought  together 
under  this  name  a  group  of  mental  disorders,  the  distinguishing  feature 
in  all  of  which  is  a  special  type  of  dementia  most  clearly  outlined  in 
terminal  conditions. 

There  are  cases  in  which  all  of  the  psychical  functions  are  equally 
enfeebled,  as  in  the  disorder  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
primary  dementia,  and  which  type  is  now  included  in  the  new  category. 
These  are  exceptional.  The  characteristic  of  the  enfeeblement  of  mind 
in  dementia  prascox  is  the  inefpiality  of  weakening  of  the  several  facul- 
ties, a  sort  of  selective  deterioration. 

Kraepelin  includes  in  this  large  group  of  cases  our  old  class  of  cases 
known  as  primary  dementia,  the  catatonia  of  Kahlbaum,  the  hebejjhre- 
nia  of  Kahlbaum  and  Hecker,  and  the  hu'ge  gniup  of  cases  that  we  in 
this  country  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  chronic  mania  and  chronic 
melancholia  according  to  the  nature  of  the  delusions  presented  (grandi- 
ose or  persecutory)  and  which  are  held  by  Kraepelin  to  be  paranoid  types 
of  dementia  prsecox.  True  paranoia,  or  chronic  delusional  insanity,  is 
not  included. 

Classification. — This  author,  therefore,  divides  his  group  dementia 
prsecox  into  three  types  of  the  disease,  viz. : 

1.  The  hebephrenic  type. 

2.  The  catatonic  type. 

3.  The  paranoid  tyi>e. 

Other  authorities  have  made  a  still  further  division  into  five  classes 
instead  of  three,  as  follows  : 

1.  Hcboidophrenia. 

2.  Hebephrenia. 

3.  Catatonia. 

4.  Paranoid. 

5.  Mixed  forms. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  types  are  more  or  less  inter- 
related and  often  run  into  each  other. 

Etiology. — Dementia  priecox,  according  to  Kraepelin,  represents 
some  fourteen  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  admissions  to  asylums,  of  which 
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five  to  six  per  ceut.  would  represent  the  hebephrenic  ami  catatonic  types 
and  nine  to  ten  per  cent,  the  paranoid  grouj).  In  the  t^tatistics  of  tlie 
New  York  State  hospitals  for  tlie  year  ending  September  30,  1 909,  the 
total  number  of  admissions  of  insane  persons  was  5149,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  dementia  prjecox,  and  states  allied  to  dementia  privcox 
was  made  in  1281  of  these  cases,  nearly  twenty-tive  jier  cent. 
In  the  statistics  of  AVolfsohn,  of  the  Ziirieh  asylum,  dementia  prtecox 
constituted  nearly  thirty  jier  cent,  of  tlie  admissions.  This  dis- 
order is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  life.  In  a  study  of  296  cases 
Kraepelin  found  that  sixty  per  cent,  began  before  the  twenty -fifth  year, 
though  typical  examples  may  be  noted  at  any  age.  In  the  earlier  years 
the  disease  is  more  apt  to  apjiear  as  a  simple,  gradually  progressive 
dementia  (hebephrenic  type),  a  little  later  in  adolescence  as  an  acute  or 
subacute  form  with  catatonic  symptoms,  and  still  later  as  a  jiaraiioid 
condition.  The  two  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  the  disorder,  though 
there  are  more  males  afJ'eeted  by  the  hebephrenic  form  and  nKjre  females 
by  the  catatonic  and  paranoid  forms.  Heredity  was  noted  in  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  physical  stigmata  of  degeneration  are  fre- 
quently to  be  observed.  In  ten  to  eleven  per  cent,  of  Kraepeliu's  cases 
the  development  of  the  disease  was  preceded  by  severe  acute  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever  and  scarlet  fever,  but,  as  usually,  years  had  elapsed 
between  the  two  episodes  little  value  is  to  be  attached  to  such  relations. 
Alcoholism  seems  to  have  no  jdace  as  a  cause.  It  .is  noteworthy  tiiat 
more  than  six  per  cent,  of  Kraepelin's  cases  develojied  in  prison. 

As  to  the  j)athologieal  basis  for  dementia  jiraHMix,  Kraepelin  is  of 
the  opinion  that  we  have  to  ileal  with  an  actual  chemical  injury  to  the 
cortical  cells  causing  their  deterioration  or  destruction,  and  that  the 
origin  and  development  of  tiie  psychosis  are  Ix'st  explained  by  th(^ 
theory  of  an  autointoxication  arising  possibly  in  connection  with  proc- 
esses going  on  in  the  sexual  organs.  He  is  led  to  tiie  last  idea  by  tlie 
unusually  close  association  of  the  disease  with  the  age  of  development, 
with  menstrual  disorders,  and  with  pregnancy  and  childbirth. 

A  theory  evolved  by  Jung  on  the  basis  (»f  the  Freud  psychology  is 
that  many  cases  are  of  psychogenic  origin — that  is,  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  repressed  emotional  complexes,  and,  to  account  for  the  actual 
deterioration,  he  conceives  that  some  toxin  is  ultimately  created  by  the 
emotional  condition. 

Anotlier  view  whieli  has  perhaps  wide  credence  is  tiiat  the  original 
impetus  to  psychical  development  implanted  in  an  individual  becomes 
prematm-ely  exiiausted,  and  the  intellectual  powers  give  out,  dwindle, 
and  disa]i])ear. 

Symptomatology. — Let  us  first  take  a  view  of  the  general  symp- 
toms of  deiJientia  jinecox  and  later  seek  a  mental  grasp  of  the  syndromes 
presented  by  the  three  types  mentioned  above.  The  underlying  char- 
acteristic oi psychical  enfceblemmt  common  to  all  has  already  been  dwelt 
upon. 

The  ii\\n\i\('  pcir-eption  of  e.rfcrnal  imprrxxions  is  little,  if  at  all,  im- 
paired. The  ])atient  appreciates  all  that  goes  on  about  him  far  more 
than  one  would  suppose  from  his  behavior.      One  is  suri)riscd  to  learn 
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that  patients  apparently  wholly  stui)i(l  aiul  dull  will  tak^^'  note  of  innu- 
merable remarks  and  events  in  their  neighlMiriiood,  suddi'nlv  revealing 
their  hieidity  In'  some  apt  observation. 

In  consequence  of  this,  oriintation  is  seldom  disturbed  in  dementia 
prsecox.  As  a  rule,  tiie  patient  knows  where  he  is,  recognizes  those 
about  him,  and  clearly  appreciates  time. 

IhillnmuitioHH  and  ///iixion-'i  are  common,  especiallv  in  acute  or  sub- 
acute conditions.  The  auditory  are  most  frequent,  after  which  come 
hallucinations  and  illusions  of  sight  and  common  sensation  (feelings  of 
currents  passing  through  the  body,  of  being  touched,  or  of  influences). 
These  sensory  synqrtonis  tend  at  first  to  l)e  of  unpleasant  nature  and  to 
distress  and  depress  the  patient,  but  are  later  received  with  nnconeern, 
or  at  times  witli  amusement  a--  if  tlicv  were  a  species  of  tlicatrical  per- 
formance. 

CmhsciouKiirss  is  in  many  cases  fairly  clear  throughout,  though  gen- 
erallv  somewhat  clouded  in  excited  and  stuporous  states.  ()n  the  other 
hand,  the  faculty  of  uttcidiun  is  regularly  suiijeet  to  serious  disturbance. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  synij)toms  is  tiii'  fdi/iirr  nf  intircnf. 
Though  the  patient  |)ereeives  what  takes  j)lace  in  his  euvironmcnt,  he 
contemplates  all  with  inditfereiicc. 

Miimirii  is  ri'latively  little  impairc(l  in  dementia  jira'cox,  excej)t  after 
the  lapse  of  vears,  when  some  reduction  in  the  facultv  may  be  noti'd. 

'Inhere  is  a  nturtldtldii  in  tin'  flair  af  tliiiiujht,  so  that  ideas  are  associated 
witii  ditHculty  even  to  the  extent  of  an  incoherence  in  which  no  possilde 
connecting  link  can  be  ]iercei\ed.  Uut  it  nuist  be  conceded  that  tiiis 
incoherence  is  often  more  a})[)arent  than  real.  It  is  very  conunon  to 
observe  stereotypy  of  language,  the  senseless  reiteration  of  phras<'s  for 
days,  weeks,  months,  plaving  upon  wm-d-,  rhymiuL;,  and  otijcr  t'orm>  ot' 
verHf/rrdtidii. 

The  facultv  i>f  jddi/iiicnl  is  atl'ected  in  all  ca-cs.  Transitory  or  last- 
ing (Musidiis  dcveloj)  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  In  the  early 
.stage  of  the  malady  the  delusions  are  of  (lc])ressed  character,  hypochon- 
driacal, melancholy,  persecutory,  but  later  on,  grandiose  ideas  ap|)ear, 
either  in  association  with  the  dejiresscd  ideas  or  disj)lacing  them.  Such 
delusions,  as  a  rule,  are  transitory,  changeable,  silly,  and  -■cii-elc~>, 
apparently  because  of  the  rapid  advance  of  intellectual  weakness.  In 
the  paranoid  type  they  are  le.ss  transitory  and  variable,  but  even  here 
grow  more  and  more  disconnected  and  K'ss  jiromineiit  a-  the  disorder 
progresses. 

There  are,  as  a  rule,  profound  and  .-triking  di-or<ler>  in  the  sphere  of 
the  oiioflo)!".  An  anxious  or  sad  state  marks  the  beginning  of  the  di-ea^- 
in  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  cases.  Karely  there  is  mirthful- 
ness  with  constant  laughing  at  this  early  stage.  But  more  important 
than  these  tran^-itorv  conditions  of  depression  or  exaltation  is  the  invari- 
able development  in  this  disorder  of  fiitotldiid/  (htiriordfioii.  This,  in- 
deed, is  one  of  the  fnnilamental  characteristics  of  dementia  prsecox.  The 
failure  of  interest  already  alluded  to  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the 
genei'al  emotional  dccadciii'e,  since  the  facidty  of  attention  has  an  emo- 
tional  foundation.      The   patiint    i'v\"   neither  sidness  luir  joy.      He  is 
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indiiferent  t(>  his  relatives  and  friends,  to  his  old  occupations  and  pleas- 
ures, to  pain,  to  fears,  to  desires.  He  is  insensitive  to  injuries,  to  bodily 
tliscoinfort,  to  uneomfortable  physical  positions,  to  ])rieking'  with  a  needle, 
but  not  always  to  hunger.  The  presence  of  food  will  often  arouse  an 
interest  that  is  otherwise  wholly  lacking. 

This  emotional  indiiference,  together  with  deterioration  of  will-power, 
gives  rise  to  numerous  morbid  manifestations  in  tlie  domain  oi'  condurt. 
The  patient  is  often  practically  will-less  and  lias  lost  every  ordinary  incen- 
tive to  normal  behavior.  He  sits  stupidly  about,  negligent  of  ])erson 
and  dress  and  of  the  demands  of  nature,  or  at  times  develops  some  sud- 
den imperative  motor  activity  wliicli  may  reach  tlie  degree  of  a  stormy 
maniacal  excitement.  Impulsive  actions,  silly  and  senseless,  often  dan- 
gerous and  destructive,  are  manifested,  but  wholly  without  will  or  pur- 
pose. They  are  tlie  planless  expression  of  an  inner  tension.  Very  often 
the  automatic  impulse  will  be  reiterated  over  and  over  again  in  either 
language  or  conduct,  constituting  Ktercotypj/.  The  patient  will  repeat 
the  same  words  or  ])hrases  over  and  over  again,  or  turn  backward  and 
forward  or  round  and  round,  or  move  the  hands  to  and  fro,  or  take 
attitudes  for  hours.  A  very  singular  symptom  in  this  connection  is 
neqatm-'fin.  Every  incentive  to  some  sort  of  motor  expression  is  met 
and  overcome  by  a  counter-incentive,  by  an  inhibition.  The  will  is 
bloclved,  as  Kraepeliu  deseril)es  it  {]Vil/fiixpcrnui</).  To  the  category 
of  negativism  belong  mutism;  resistance  to  feeding,  dressing,  undressing; 
obstinate  resistance  to  all  that  physician  or  nurse  tries  to  do  for  the 
patient ;  tlie  iiolding  in  of  tiie  saliva  and  excretions;  the  creeping  under 
the  l)edclothes;  tlie  turning  away  when  spoken  to;  the  inaccessibility  to 
all  requests  and  influences.  Xegativism  varies  in  extent  and  degree  iu 
various  patients  and  often  in  the  same  patient.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  condition  of  negativism,  (juite  unsusceptible  to  outward  influences,  to 
bo  broken  through  by  some  sudden  senseless  motor  impulse  arising  iu 
the  patient  himself  After  the  impulse  has  been  executed  the  patient 
relapses  as  suddenly  into  the  former  resisting  state. 

With  such  reductiou  and  perversion  of  the  will  in  dementia  prsecox 
it  is  not  sui'prising  to  observe  at  times  in  every  case  some  degree  of  mii/- 
gcstire  uiiioiiuiiixin,  sucii  as  echolalia,  echopraxia,  and  catalepsy. 

Dementia  prajcox  is  a  psychosis  that  surprises  the  student  and  gen- 
eral practitioner  by  the  singularly  capricious  and  bizarre  symptoms 
usually  presented.  They  are  altogether  outside  of  his  experience.  In 
melancholia,  for  instance,  we  ordinarily  observe  only  great  exaggera- 
tions of  psychological  functions  that  are  normal — a  depression  that  goes 
beyond  normal  bounds.  In  mania,  especially  in  the  mild  forms,  the 
normal  flow  of  thought,  normal  motor  activities,  and  normal  feeling  of 
well-being  are  simply  exaggerated,  but  to  a  degree  that  we  recognize  as 
pathological.  In  certain  paranoid  conditions  and  in  paranoia  the  speech 
and  conduct  may  be  most  of  the  time  normal.  It  is  in  dementia  pnecox 
that  the  extraordinary  happens — the  sudden  motor  explosions,  impulsive 
actions,  irrelevant  laughter,  stereotypy  of  speech  and  movement,  negativ- 
ism, catalepsy,  echolalia,  echopraxia,  neologisms,  strange  imperative  ideas, 
the  .symptom  of  thought  deprivation,  and  the  saltatory  fancies,  aifecta- 
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tions,  mannerisms,  and  so  on.  Now,  doubtless,  all  of  these  curious  phe- 
nomena have  their  psychological  exphiuation  if  we  could  only  ^vt  at 
them.  But  much  of  the  time  such  patients  are  practically  inaccessible 
to  us,  and  it  is  only  at  intervals  and  by  the  most  careful  study  and 
research  that  we  are  occasionally  enabled  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  what 
goes  on  in  their  minds.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  investigation  of 
the  psychology  of  dementia  pnecox  of  late,  and  much  that  is  interesting 
has  been  discovered,  and  many  psychological  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded. The  Kraepelin  psychology  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  idea 
of  emotional  deterioration,  a  selective  dementia.  Stransky,  studving  the 
problem  on  this  basis,  and  finding  constantly,  especially  in  early  stages, 
an  incongruity  between  the  emotions  expressed  and  the  ideas  apparently 
behind  them,  formulated  his  theory  of  "  intrapsychic  ataxia,"  meaning 
simply  thereby  an  inco-ordination  between  ideation  and  emotional  tone, 
which  leads  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  emotional  expression  and  to  pecu- 
liarities in  the  stream  of  thought,  as  evinced  in  incoherent  speech  and 
writing,  with  their  stereotypics,  assonances,  etc.  This  inco-onlinatiou 
may,  however,  be  more  apparent  than  real,  for  so  difficult  is  it  to  gaia 
access  to  the  mind  of  the  jiatient  that  we  are  not  absolutely  sure  yet  that 
the  emotions  are  actually  deteriorated,  nor  can  we  say  with  any  certainty 
what  idea  rising  from  the  subconscious  is  connected  with  the  emutional 
expression  we  have  just  witnessed.  It  may  be  a  normal  co-ordination 
of  thought  and  emotion,  for  aught  M'e  know.  Weygandt,  looking  u])oa 
diminished  power  of  attention  as  the  chief  symptom  of  the  disorder, 
prefers  tiie  designation  "apperceptive  dementia,"  meaning  thereby  a 
dementia  in  which  the  power  to  take  in,  digest,  and  add  to  the  intellec- 
tual store  is  lost.  This  would  amount  practically  to  a  reduction  in  con- 
sciousness, almost  a  species  of  dream-state,  and  thus  account  for  many 
symptoms  like  automatisms,  stereotypies,  etc.  Gross  has  proi)osed  the 
name  "dementia  sejunctiva"  for  the  disease,  based  on  his  theory  that 
we  have  in  the  disorder  a  disintegration  or  scjunction  of  consciousness. 
He  explains  that  such  disintegration  of  consciousness  would  mean  the 
siumltaneous  flow  of  functionally  separated  series  of  associations.  This 
would  naturally  lead  to  broken  and  disjointed  associations,  unrelated  to 
each  other,  reaching  consciousness  in  a  bizarre  manner,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  such  symptoms  as  autochthonous  ideas,  sudden  impulse*,  hallu- 
cinations, ideas  of  thought-domination,  imperative  ideas,  thought  depriva- 
tion, saltatory  fancies,  etc.  Pelletier  finds  an  analogy  between  revery 
and  dreams  and  dementia  precox,  in  all  of  which  conditions  we  have 
lowered  attention  and  a  shallow  and  sluggish  flow  of  associations. 
Jung '  has  written  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  psychology  of  de- 
mentia jtnecox,  in  which  ho  discusses  critically  the  work  of  psychologists 
in  this  field  to  date,  and  then  builds  up  a  parallel  between  this  disorder 
aTid  hysteria,  and  applies  the  principles  of  the  Freudian  psychology  to 
dementia  pnecox.  He  assumes  many  cases  of  this  disease  to  be  of 
psychogenic  origin,  to  depend  upon  emotional  complexes,  and  he  makes 
a  brilliant  analvsis  of  a  case  of  the  ]iaranoid  type  as  a  paradigm. 

The  plnjxical  dixordvrs  of  dementia  prjecox   have  no  pathognomonio 
*  Jung,  C.  G.,  "  The  Psychology  of  Dementia  Praecoi,"  New  York,  1909. 
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value,  tbdugh  many  have  been  studied  and  described.  Among  tlieni 
are  attacks  of  syncojie;  epile[)tiibrni,  ajioplectifbrni,  and  liysterieal 
seizures;  localized  spasms;  tetany;  transitory  jiaralyses  ;  aphonia  ;  sin- 
gultus; choreiform  movements  ;  "athetoid  ataxia";  aphasia;  exaggerated 
reflexes  and  increased  mechanical  iri-itabiiity  of  the  muscles ;  dilated 
pupils  usually ;  vasomotor  disorders  (cyanosis,  axlenia,  derniograpliia, 
Lyperidrosis)  ;  increased  salivary  secretion  ;  pulse  slow  or  rajnd,  often 
■weak and  irregular  ;  subnormal  temperature;  amenorriiea  ;  diffuse  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland ;  anemia ;  emaciation  in  acute  and  subacute 
conditions,  but  rapid  increase  in  weight  in  later  stages. 

Having  thus  passed  over  cursorily  the  general  symptomatology  of 
dementia  prsecos,  it  remains  to  place  before  the  student  rather  briefly 
the  main  features  of  the  three  marked  types  descriljed  by  Kracpclin. 
The  term  hcboidophreiua  has  been  applied  to  the  mildest  degrees  and 
moderate  abortive  forms  of  dementia  prax'ox,  but  the  diflerence  is  so 
sligiit,  being  one  merely  of  degree,  between  it  and  hebephrenia,  that  it 
hardly  merits  any  fuller  description  here. 

THE  HEBEPHRENIC  FORM. 

This  type  is  also  called  (lemciilia  pnrco.r  simplex.  It  is  a  simple, 
progressive  cnfeeblement  of  the  mind,  varying  in  degree,  and  manifest- 
ing itself  as  a  subacute,  sometimes  as  an  acute,  psychosis.  The  earliest 
symptoms  are  almost  neurasthenic  in  character,  such  as  insomnia,  head- 
ache, inability  to  work,  and  general  feelings  of  fatigue  and  malaise. 
Gradually  a  change  in  character  takes  ])lace.  The  patient  becomes  soli- 
tary, brooding,  quiet,  and  inditl'erent  to  family,  friends,  rei'reations,  and 
studies.  Occasionally  suggestions  of  delusional  ideas  are  observed,  de- 
pressive or  hypochondriacal,  ideas  of  being  worthless,  lost,  going  to 
pieces;  and  at  tiiis  stage  the  disorder  is  often  looked  upon  by  relatives 
as  perversity  of  disposition  rather  than  as  disease.  Paranoid  ideas  may 
be  exhibited,  suspicions,  ideas  of  reference,  of  being  watched,  of  being 
drugged,  but  always  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  way.  Grandiose 
ideas  may  come  to  the  surface  at  times.  There  are  often  occasional 
single  or  solitary  hallucinations.  Sometimes  the  beginning  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  hysteria,  so  tliat  tiie  differential  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Again,  the 
onset  may  either  take  on  a  strong  depressive  color  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  mildly  hypomanic  character.  Single  catatonic  symptoms  are  some- 
times noted,  and  moderate  negativism,  minor  mannerisms,  and  affecta- 
tions. Very  characteristic  and  frequent  is  laughter  without  adequate 
cause.  The  further  progress  after  the  initial  stage  is  manifested  by 
growing  apathy,  emotional  indifference,  increasing  loss  of  will-power, 
and  defective  judgment,  but  without  any  striking  loss  of  orientation  or 
clouding  of  consciousness.  Some  insight  is  often  shown  in  the  early 
period,  the  patient  feeling  that  he  is  ill  and  changed  from  what  he  was 
before,  and  then  expresses  hypochondriacal  ideas.  The  old  memory- 
store  is  unaffected,  but  the  power  of  adding  new  memories  to  it  gradu- 
ally grows  more  and  more  defective.  Tlie  emotional  indifference  grows 
apace,   and   is   most  noteworthy   in   relation   to   friends  and  relatives- 
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There  is  often  au  increased  ajjpetite  and  the  patient  is  proae  to  grow 
stouter  witli  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  the  disea'^e  is 
one  of  years,  though  at  times  tlie  dementing  process  proceeds  very 
quickly.  Partial  recoveries  and  remissions  take  place  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases.  The  simulation  by  this  form  in  the  early  stages  of 
nei'.rasthenia,  hysteria,  and  the  two  phases  of  manic-depressive  insanity 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  estal)lishing  the  diagnosis. 

THE  CATATONIC  FORM. 

This  type  is  distinguished  as  a  progressive  dementia,  -witli  the  addi- 
tion of  peculiar  cc^nditions  of  stupor  or  excitement,  and  with  svniptums 
of  negativism,  stereoty])y,  and  suggestil)ility  (eciiolalia,  eclmpraxis,  waxy 
flexibility).  When  Kahlbaum  first  describe*!  his  syndrome  of  catatonia, 
•he  included  under  that  caption  cases  of  melancholia  with  stupor,  stupor- 
ous conditions,  and  acute  dementia. 

Tlie  catatonic  form  is  more  conmioii  in  Wdnicn  than  in  men,  and  is 
especially  apt  to  set  in  after  child-bearing.  Tlie  prodromal  symptoms 
and  onset  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  hebephrenic  ty])e. 
At  first  there  are  only  now  and  then  real  catatonic  manifestations,  but 
as  tiie  disease  ])rogresses  these  become  more  and  more  mnnifcst,  with 
alternations  of  catatonic  excitement  and  catatonic  stupor. 

Catatonic  excitement  may  develop  suddenly,  even  sometimes  out  of 
the  stuporous  phase,  and  is  marked  by  stereotypies,  impulsive  actions, 
mannerisms,  negativism,  great  motor  excitement  of  a  bizarre  or  rliytii- 
mic  nature,  and  verbigeration.  Sucli  ])atients  often  declaim  theatrically, 
are  destructive  of  clothing  and  objects  in  the  room,  resist  violently  any 
effort  at  control,  and  are  filthy  to  a  degree.  Often  there  are  marked 
sexual  excitement,  open  masturbation,  and  obscene  speech  (coprf)lalia'). 
Sometimes  the  excitement  takes  tlie  form  of  an  ecstasy.  Occasionally 
it  has  a  strong  superficial  resemblance  to  the  psychomotor  exaltation  of 
a  manic  attack. 

Catatonic  stupor  may  also  develop  suddenly  in  the  niiibt  of  an  excite- 
ment just  descriiied,  or  gradually  in  the  cour>e  of  the  ji»yehosis.  ]'\illy 
developed,  it  presents  mutism,  negativism,  and  tiniic  or  negativistic 
muscular  tension.  The  muscles  of  the  mouth  are  often  constricted  and 
protruded  forward  iu  a  peculiar  way,  so  that  the  name  !<chnauzJ;rampf 
has  been  given  to  this  symptom.  Tlie  face  is  mask-like,  but  may  be 
played  over  by  stereotyped  grimaces.  The  fingers  and  thumbs  ai'e 
strongly  contracted  into  the  palms.  Patients  in  such  condition  jiave 
absolutely  no  reaction  to  stimuli,  even  painful  pricks  vith  a  needle,  and 
require  to  be  fed  forcibly  and  cared  for  in  every  way. 

The  stupor  inav  be  suddenly  transformed  into  excitement,  or  there 
may  at  any  moment  be  a  sudden  explosion  of  extraordinary  conduct  or 
violence.  There  is  a  tendency  to  an  irregular  alternation  of  these  phases 
in  the  course  of  the  disorder.  In  less  extreme  cases  we  have  moderate 
excitement  or  moderate  stupor,  varying  with  intervals  when  the  ciiief 
symjitoms  arc  mannerisms,  affectations,  simple  and  quiet  stereotypies, 
echolalia,  echopraxis,  etc.  These  conditions  often  last  fov  long  periods 
02 
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of  years.  Hallucinatious  aud  transitory  delusious  of  almost  any  variety 
are  at  times  manifested.  Verv  characteristic  in  this  form  are  the  remis- 
.iions  which  may  take  place  and  last  from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks. 
In  diagnosis  it  is  necessary  to  ditierentiate  the  occasional  manifesta- 
tions of  catatonic  symptoms  in  paresis,  in  epileptic  states,  in  hysteria,  in 
infection  aud  inanition  psychoses,  in  involution  melancholia,  and  in  senile 
dementia,  and  to  distinguish  the  excited  period  from  a  manic  phase. 
The  mental  enfeeblement  is  our  strongest  aid. 

THE  PARANOID  FORM. 

In  hebephrenia  and  catatonia  hallucinations  and  delusions  are  epi- 
sodic and  transitory,  subordinate  to  the  simple  enfeeblement  in  the  one 
type  and  to  the  catatonic  syndi'ome  in  the  other.  The  jiaranoid  type  is 
characterized  by  a  rapidly  developing  mental  weakness  with  preservation 
of  lucidity,  and  by  a  chronic  delusional  and  hallucinatory  state. 

Prodromal  symptoms  and  onset  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  other 
forms,  but  paranoid  ideas  are  ])rone  to  develop  quickly.  They  are  never 
so  elaborately  systematized  as  iu  paranoia  proper,  though  they  may  become 
more  or  less  fixed  and  unchangeable  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  they 
are  often  changeable,  and  of  senseless  aud  fantastic  character.  In  many 
cases  we  observe  symptoms  reminiscent  of  the  catatonic  syndrome,  and  it 
is  only  the  jiredominance  of  the  delusional  and  hallucinatory  symptoms 
that  establishes  the  particular  type.  Besides  paranoid  ideas,  we  meet 
with  grandiose  delusions  of  an  impermanent  nature,  and  sometimes  with 
hypochondriacal  concepts.  Neologisms  and  confabulation  are  often  ob- 
served in  this  group. 

Kraepelin  separates  jxiranoid  dementia  into  two  main  types  : 

1.  Dementia  paranoides,  with  ])ermanence  of  countless,  disconnected, 
constantly  changing  jiersecutory  and  grandiose  ideas,  associated  with 
moderate  excitement. 

2.  A  type  characterized  by  singularly  fantastic  delusions,  innumer- 
al)le  hallucinations  and  illusions,  a  more  connected  development,  lasting 
a  few  years,  and  then  terminating  in  confusion. 

Diagnosis  as  to  All  Forms. — Since  dementia  prsecox  is  essentially  a 
disease  of  youth  and  adolescence,  the  majority  of  cases  beginning  between 
the  eighteenth  and  twenty-eighth  year  of  life,  this  is  the  first  thought  to 
come  to  the  mind  in  the  presence  of  a  psychosis  at  this  epoch  of  life. 
This  age  practically  excludes  forms  of  insanity  like  paresis,  involution 
melancholia,  aud  true  paranoia  (not  usually  fully  developed  till  after 
thirty  years  of  age).  Other  conditions  that  might  come  in  question 
rarely  would  be  hysterical  and  epileptic  states  and  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity. These  can  be  excluded  by  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  and 
by  the  history  of  ilie  patient. 

Prognosis  in  All  Forms. — Since  this  is  a  dementing  psychosis,  the 
prognosis  must  be  considered  unfavorable  from  the  first.  At  the  same 
time  a  certain  number  do  recover,  and  many  improve,  and  a  certain 
number  have  remissions,  as  in  general  paresis.  Remissions  seldom  last 
long,  the  disease  securring  in  a  short  time,  to  remain  permanently. 
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Treatment  of  All  Forms. — It  is  possible  that  iu  time  we  shall  be- 
came able  to  recognize  prtecox  tendencies  in  childhood,  and  learn  methods 
of  physical  and  mental  training  and  psychotherapy  that  \Yill  help  us  to 
ward  off  in  many  cases  the  im])ending  disaster.  Certainly  i)rophvlaxis  will 
■  4iave  a  great  application  here  some  time  that  it  has  not  now.  This  would 
be  of  special  value  in  the  psychogenic  cases.  As  to  medicinal  and  other 
treatment,  according  to  the  symptoms  presented,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  special  chapter  on  Treatment.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  cases 
are  of  perhaps  psychogenic  nature  should  lead  us  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  early  stages  not  to  submit  the  patient,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  the 
mental  ordeal  of  asylum  life,  with  its  constant  and  suggestive  contact 
with  other  patients,  often  worse  off  than  himself.  Isolation  from  the 
family  will  doubtless  be  advisable,  but,  if  possible,  among  sane  people, 
and  where  he  can  be  given  an  occupation  and  exercise  cure,  which  I 
have  seen  do  more  good  in  these  cases  than  anything  else.  Such  a  sys- 
tem of  cure  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some  intelligent  and  enthusiastic 
physician  in  the  country.  It  is  to  be  hojial  that  the  urgent  demand  for 
home  and  family  life  with  a  physician  in  the  country,  who  will  take  one 
or  not  more  than  two  patients  needing  such  care  under  his  supervision, 
will  be  met  ere  long  by  an  adequate  sup])ly.  This  system  is  well  de- 
veloped in  England,  but  with  us  is  practically  non-existent. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

SENILE  DEMENTIA.  AND   OTHER  SENILE  PSYCHOSES. 

"  Dementia  "  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  simply  a  general  en- 
feeblement  of  all  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  often  used  improperly  by 
the  laity  as  synonymous  with  insanity.  But  in  medicine  it  signifies 
only  a  general  weakening  of  a  mind  once  normal.  Hence  it  is  not 
applied  to  congenital  mental  weakness.  The  term  "  idiocy,"  with  its 
various  degrees,  includes  all  of  these  congenital  psychic  defects.  There 
are  innumerable  gradations  comprised  in  dementia,  from  the  merest 
dulness  to  profound  deficiency  or  complete  loss  of  all  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Such  enfeeblement  of  the  mind  may  be  the  result  of  .serious 
cerebral  diseases  or  disorders,  such  as  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  etc., 
when  the  dementia  is  qualified  as  epileptic,  alcoholic,  syphilitic  dementia, 
etc.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  sequel  to  acute  insanities,  like 
mania  and  melancholia,  and  to  chronic  psychoses,  like  circular  insanity 
and  paranoia,  and  hence  the  distinctive  term  fteconddry  dementia  applied 
to  such  examples.  It  takes  the  chief  part  in  the  syndrome  of  paresis,  so 
that  that  disorder  is  often  entitled  "  paralytic  dementia."  Progressive 
mental  enfeeblement  not  infrequently  accompanies  senile  involutisn  and 
organic  changes  in  the  brain  incident  to  that  epoch  of  life ;  hence  the 
Well-known  disorder  called  senile  dementia.  Finally,  there  is  a  form  of 
mental  disease  characterized  in  the  main  from  the  very  beginning  by 
selective  psychic  enfeeblement,  and  this  malady  is  classified  as  dementia 
precox. 
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SENILE  DEMENTIA. 

Tliis  is  a  progressive  mental  eut'eelilemeot  at  tlie  period  of  senile  iu- 
volution,  dependent  upi>u  organic  changes  in  the  brain  :  therefore,  a 
chronic  organic  ])svchosis.  When  the  disorder  begins  before  the  sixtieth 
year  and  depends  iiiiou  premature  senility,  it  is  sometimes  called  demen- 
tia senilis  prcecox. 

Etiology. — Heredity  has  been  noted  in  some  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  Males  and  females  sufler  abunt  equally.  The  disorder  rarely 
appears  before  the  sixtieth  year.  Mental  stress  and  physical  illness, 
together  with  the  senile  involution,  are  the  chief  etiological  factors.  In 
most  of  the  cases  arteriosclerosis  takes  part  in  the  causation  of  the  disease, 
inducing,  as  it  does,  general  malnutrition  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  frequent 
local  doi!;enerations  of  small  or  large  extent. 

Symptomatology. — Like  general  paresis,  senile  dementia  may  mani- 
fest itself  in  protean  ways,  under  the  semblance  of  maniacal,  melancholic, 
hypochondriacal,  or  paranoid  types  of  psychoses,  or  by  a  simjtle  )irogres- 
sive  weakening  of  the  mind,  with  only  episodic  a]ipearance  of  delusions 
and  hallucinations.  The  earliest  symptom  is  failure  of  memory.  The 
most  recent  memories  disapjiear  fir>t  in  a  sort  of  chronological  order. 
After  a  time  the  patient  fails  to  recognize  any  of  his  surroundings  or 
any  of  the  people  about  him.  He  converses  with  those  near  him,  and 
miscalls  them,  as  if  they  were  old  friends  of  long  years  ago.  He  lives 
over  old  events  as  if  they  were  now  enacted.  Later  on  even  these  old 
memories  vanish  ahso.  With  failing  memory,  the  judgment-associations 
perish.  The  patient  commits  many  breaches  of  decorum,  and  later, 
with  the  deg^'ueration  of  ethical  feelings  and  the  ascendanev  of  coarser 
instincts,  may  become  very  negligent,  indecent,  and  unclean  in  habits ; 
may  2iilfer  and  destroy  things;  may  expose  his  person,  masturbate,  or 
attempt  liberties  with  little  girls,  etc.  His  loss  of  judgment  may  induce 
him  to  foolishly  .i^quander  his  money  and  properties. 

Illusions  and  hallucinatidns  begin  tii  nianitcht  themselves.  They  are 
usually  of  terrifying  character. 

Delusions  make  their  appearance.  These  are  nearly  always  ))ei"se- 
cutory  in  nature,  and  ari.^^e  either  as  primary  ideas  or  as  the  result  of 
depre>sii)ii  or  on  the  basis  of  hallucinations.  Next  to  delusions  of 
persecution  in  fre([Uency,  we  observe  hypochondriacal  delusions,  with 
contents  moditied  by  the  weak-mindedness  present.  Delusions  of  ap- 
proaching ])Overty  are  quite  common. 

The  underlying  mood  is  often  melancholic ;  an  exalted  mood  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Changeability  with  irritability  is  perhaps  the  most  usual 
affective  condition. 

The  behavior  of  these  patients  in  relation  to  night  is  noteworthy. 
Illusions,  hallucinations,  delusions,  and  emotional  states  all  become 
more 'pronounced  at  night.  A  striking  feature,  too,  is  extreme  motor 
restlessness,  especially  at  night.  These  patients  try  to  get  up  from 
bed,  to  wander  about  the  house,  to  get  away  from  something  or  some- 
bodv.  Sometimes  true  melancholic  anxious  states  come  on  and  lead  to 
attempts  at  suicide. 

So  far  as  bodily  symptoms  are  concerned,  we  note  foremost  among 
them  a  general  senile  decrepitude,  to  which  are  added  senile  tremor  of 
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the  liands,  ami  oftfii  various  stiijniata  <if  focal  lesions  in  tlie  brain 
(ajjliasic  and  i)arai)hasic  attacks) ;  sometimes  heniiparesis,  monoplegia, 
hemiplegia,  ai)oplectiform  and  epileptiform  attacks  complicate  the  picture. 
Tlie  patients  often  complain  of  severe  jjains  all  over  tliehodv,  of  vertigo, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  sparks  Ijeforc  the  eyes,  etc.  Often,  too,  there  is 
notii'eai)le  diminution  of  sensibility  to  touch  and  pain  in  various  areas,  or 
over  the  whole  body. 

Intolerance  to  alcohol  and  a  tendency  to  drunkenness  are  often  early 
symptoms  in  a  beginning  senile  dementia.  The  course  of  the  disease 
may  be  divided  empirically  into  three  stages — an  initial  stage,  a  stage 
of  well-marked  general  dementia,  and  the  end  stage. 

In  the  initial  stage,  which  begins  insidiously  with  a  gradual  decline 
of  psychic  functions,  we  note  first  the  weakening  of  memory  and  the  in- 
accessil)ility  to  new  ideas  and  impressi(Uis,  tdgetlirr  with  a  slow  change 
in  character,  manifested  by  irritability,  egoism,  excitement  over  trifles, 
easy  weeping,  childishnes.s,  and  perhaps  indecent  and  lascivons  conduct 
(offenses  against  morals,  exhibition,  assaults  on  children).  Often  there 
is  a  eonditiiin  of  markeil  dejiression,  showing  it^^df  in  the  form  of  a 
ttetiile  iiirl(i.iic/io/in  or  a  seiii/r  hi/jKii-lmii'lridsis.  Sometimes  the  disorder 
begins  with  depression  and  suspicion,  on  which  basis  grows  gradually  a 
senile  paranoid  ciiu'liliiiii.  More  rarely  there  is  a  hypomanic  state  (xenile 
mania).  Whatever  the  character  of  onset,  or  psychotic  coloring,  in  all 
these  conditions  the  chief  feature  is  the  failing  power  of  retention  and 
adding  to  the  memory-store. 

In  the  second  stage  the  ])ower  of  retention  is  wholly  gone,  and  the 
patient  lives  only  in  years  long  jiast.  ^'ocabnlarv  and  store  of  ideas 
gradually  fiil  more  and  more,  and  disorientation  as  to  time  and  ])lace 
is  complete.  Still,  diu'lng  the  daytime,  despite  these  changes,  the 
patient  n)ay  automatically  carry  on  his  old  life,  read  his  pa])ers,  converse 
with  flimily  and  friends,  carry  himself  well,  go  to  his  meals  regularly, 
play  cards,  etc.,  but  often  at  night  he  is  restless,  sleejiless,  completely 
disoriented,  sometimes  delirious  anil  hallucinated,  with  amnesia  for  these 
exj)eriences  when  the  day  comes  again.  At  times  we  meet  with  confab- 
ulation, and  a  condition  reminding  one  of  the  Korsakoff  psychosLs. 
This  state  is  sometimes  designated  as  senile  Korsakojf'x  ]>si/chos-ix. 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  profound  dementia,  terminated  by  general 
phvsii-al  disintegration  and  death  from  disorders  incident  to  old  age. 

Course  and.  Prognosis. — Senile  dementia  develops  gradually  upon 
the  basis  of  senile  ]).sychic  degeneration,  and  lasts,  ordinarily,  from 
three  to  ten  vears,  sometimes  with  remissions  which  are  never  so  note- 
worthy as  the  remissions  of  paralytic  dementia.  In  rare  instances  an 
acute  course  is  taken,  the  disease  terminating  by  death  in  a  few  months. 
Paralytic  attacks  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
malady,  giving  it  a  certain  analogy  to  paresis.  The  prognosis  is  unfavor- 
able, as  tlie  disorder  ir-  incurable  and  ]n-ogressive  to  a  fatal  end. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  important  indications  for  diagnosis  are  defects 
of  memory  and  judgment  and  acts  dependent  upon  loss  of  ethical  feeling. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — We  observe  at  autop.-y  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing conditions  : 

1.  Osteophvtic  deposits  ou  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull. 
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2.  Pachymeningitis  haemorrhagica  interna  (more  frequently  even 
than  in  paralytic  dementia). 

3.  Opaque  and  thickened  leptomeninges. 

4.  Increased  fluid,  subcUu-al,  and  in  the  mesheb  of  the  pia-araciuioid. 

5.  Distention  of  the  ventricles  with  serum,  and  granular  ependyma. 

6.  Extreme  narrowing  of  the  cortex,  witii  gaping  sulci. 

7.  General  endarteritis  deformans  (often  with  foci  of  softening  and 
hemorrhage). 

8.  Wide-spread  degeneration  of  ganglion-cells  and  association  fibers. 
Treatment. — Manv  cases  of  senile  dementia  can  be  treated  at  home. 

It  is  only  when  tendencies  to  suicide,  sexual  immoralities,  waste  of 
property,  and  great  ideomotor  excitement  are  exhibited  that  commitment 
is  necessary.  The  bromids  are  the  best  hypnotic  for  these  cases. 
Paraldehyd  is  extremely  useful,  too,  since  it  is  efficient  as  a  hypnotic 
and  does  not  injure  the  circulation  or  affect  the  digestive  ajijiaratus.  In 
melanchdlic  phases  opium  acts  well.  Hyosciii  and  its  congeners  are  not 
to  be  recommended  because  of  their  depressing  action  on  the  heart. 

OTHER  SENILE   PSYCHOSES. 

Some  rif  tliese  have  already  been  referred  to  al)ove.  Besides  the 
dementia  which  may  be  an  evidence  of  premature  senility,  we  some- 
times have  li  j/irsciii/c  jMiranoid  conditio)!  developing  before  the  sixtieth 
year,  es])ecially  in  women.  It  begins  like  other  jiaranoid  conditions, 
finally  developing  into  a  ]isyt>li(isis  with  delusions  often  of  a  peculiar  and 
extraorilinary  nature  (colored  thus  by  weakniindedness),  and  in  content 
persecutory,  though  sometimes  delusions  of  infidelity  are  ])resent.  The 
persecutory  ideas  never  l)ecome  fixed  or  systematized,  but  are  remarkable 
for  their  changeai)ility  and  evanescence.  They  do  not  affect  tiie  conduct 
of  the  patient,  and  are  often  corrigil)le  by  argument,  but  f)nly  to  return 
in  some  other  form.  The  condition  tends  to  become  chronic  and  without 
dementia.     Recovery  almost  never  takes  place. 

We  may  meet  with  various  alcoholic  psychoses  after  the  age  of  sixty. 
I  have  seen  a  consideralile  number  of  cases  of  ej)ilepsia  tarda  after  that 
age,  sometimes  with  mental  symptoms.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  meet 
with  psychoses  that  are  the  result  of  organic  diseases  of  the  Iirain  in  old 
age,  associated,  for  instance,  with  hemorrhage  and  thrombus.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  real  dementia  ]ir;ecox,  manic-depressive  in- 
sanity, and  even  paresis  may  at  times  develop  in  the  period  of  senility. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  infection,  exhaustion,  and  toxic  deliria 
in  old  age. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
PARALYTIC  DEMENTIA. 

Synonyms. — Dementia  paralytica  ;  Prcjgressive  general  paralysis  ;  General  paresis  ; 
General  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Definition. — Paralytic  dementia,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  disorder 
characterized  chiefly  by  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  mind,  together 
with  a  progressive  general  paralysis  of  the  whole  body.     It  is  essen- 
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tially  a  cortical  disease,  but  its  symptomatology  is  frequently  modified 
by  spinal  complications.  The  psychic  symptoms,  in  addition  to  the 
characteristic  progressive  dementia,  present  multiform  phases,  neu- 
rasthenic, hysterical,  hypochondriacal,  melancholic,  maniacal,  circular, 
paranoiac,  etc.  An  expansive  phase  with  delusions  of  grandeur  is  very 
common  at  one  period  or  another  in  the  course  of  the  maladv. 

Etiology. — Intellectual  overwork  or  strain,  working  on  a  founda- 
tion of  syphilis,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  general  paresis. 
Heredity  is  not  so  important  a  factor  in  this  disorder  as  in  other  types 
of  mental  disease.  The  role  of  heredity  has  been  computed  at  from  10 
to  40  per  cent,  and  organic  cerebral  disorders  in  antecedents  are  more 
frequent  than  ordinary  psychoses.  Xo  doubt  the  part  played  by  hered- 
ity is  larger  in  juvenile  paresis.  As  regards  sex,  it  may  be  stated  that  on 
an  average  males  are  aft'ected  two  to  five  times  as  frequently  as  females. 
The  disproportion  seems  to  be  less  in  the  lower  classes.  As  to  age,  the 
great  majority  of  cases  fall  between  thirt,\-five  and  forty-five  years,  and 
more  between  forty  and  forty-five  than  in  any  other  period  of  five  years. 
But  general  paralysis  may  be  encountered  at  any  age,  in  the  first  decade 
of  life  or  even  occasionally  in  the  seventh,  tiiough  uncommon  in  both 
these  extremes.  It  is  a  common  disease  in  tlie  great  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  intellectual  stresses  are  most  severe,  and  is  comparatively 
infrequent  among  lower  races,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  natives  of  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  Africa  and  of  many  parts  of  Asia  and  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas.  There  are  e\en  wide  dift'erences  in  the  jtcrcentages  of 
prevalence  in  various  European  states,  tiie  ratio  l)eing  about  the  same 
in  France,  England,  Italy,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States,  but  extremely  low  in  some  countries,  such  as  Norway,  Spain, 
and  Turkey,  as  tliough  for  some  luiknown  reason  there  were  a  racial 
difl'erence  in  vulnerability.  The  disease  ajipears  to  be  proportionately 
more  frequent  among  men  of  ability  in  business  or  professional  life  than 
among  the  ignorant  and  uncultured,  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  dic- 
tum of  Kraflt-Ebing  that  "civilization  and  s>i)hilization"  are  the  chief 
causes  of  paresis.  The  part  ])layed  by  alcohol  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
There  is  often  a  definite  alcoholic  history  antedating  the  flevelopment  of 
paresis,  and  quite  frequently  it  is  a  result  or  symptom  of  the  disease. 
Very  likely  the  role  of  alcohol  is  that  of  reducing  vitality  and  general 
resistance,  thus  establishing  a  better  soil  for  the  action  of  the  luetic 
germs.  Intellectual  overwork  and  strain  jH'rhajjs  act  in  like  manner  in 
impairing  the  vitality  of  the  higher  nervous  structures.  Trauma  of  the 
head,  sometimes  alleged  as  a  cause,  doubtless  acts  in  a  similar  way. 

Syphilis  has  now  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  essential  factor  in  the 
causation  of  paresis,  owing  to  more  \ig()rous  investigation  of  histories 
and  clinical  symptoms  and  the  introduction  of  valuable  laboratory 
aids  to  diagnosis.  The  spirochetes  have  been  found  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Paresis  is  a  syphilitic  disease  closely  related  to  tabes,  which 
is  also  parasyphilis.  AVhiie  tliis  is  now  accepted  by  all  the  leading  au- 
tliorities  there  are  many  features  in  the  production  of  paresis  by  the 
specific  germ  that  are  still  obscure — the  wide  divergence  in  susceptibility 
among  various  races,  the  selective  determination  of  late  ners^e  syphilis 
in  some  cases  lightly  aft'ected  with  syphilis  and  the  escape  of  so  many  de- 
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spite  severe  tertiary  symptoms,  tlie  special  virulence  of  some  infections 
as  if  there  were  different  strains  of  luetic  germs.  For  instance,  paresis 
in  both  husband  and  wife  is  not  infrequent,  and  there  have  been  cases 
published  of  five  men  infected  by  the  same  woman  all  developing  paresis, 
and  of  three  infected  the  same  night  by  another  prostitute,  two  later 
developing  paresis  and  one  tabes. 

Symptomatology. —  The  tliscaso  is  best  studied  in  its  three  stages 
— the  prodromal  pt'riod,  tiie  established  disorder  (which  may  be  exalted, 
depressed,  or  halhieinatorv),  and  the  terminal  period  of  dementia. 

Prodromal  Period. — General  paresis  is  one  of  the  most  insidious 
forms  of  insanity  as  regards  its  gradual,  almost  unnotieeable  onset. 
A^ery  often  this  early  stage  presents  symptoms  which  lead  to  its  Ix'ing 
mistaken  for  neurasthenia.  Indeed,  tiie  earliest  symptoms  may  be 
neurasthenic  in  character,  or  even  a  combination  of  hysteria  with  neu- 
rasthenia. Sleeplessness,  tremor,  irritability  of  mood,  hypochondriacal 
depression,  dull  headai'iie,  (iplithalmic  migraine,  pains  iu  various  parts 
of  the  l)odv,  general  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  and  digestive  disorders — 
these  are  the  manifestations  which  may  be  readily  misinterpreted  as 
jiurely  of  functional  nature.  It  is  only  when  other  symptoms  in  ad- 
dition to  these  are  presented  that  a  suspicion  of  a  more  serious  malady 
mav  be  entertained  or  the  diagnosis  actually  established.  These  symp- 
toms are,  on  the  mental  side  :  little  faults  of  memory  ;  errors  in  sjieeeh  or 
writing;  the  misuse  of  words;  the  leaving' out  of  letters,  syllables,  or 
words,  or  their  reduplication  in  writing;  growing  indifference  to  the 
higher  sentiments  ;  loss  of  the  critical  faculty  ;  small  lapses  in  the  ]n'o- 
})rieties,  and  faiiiu'c  of  interest  in  the  more  imjtortaut  alfairs  of  life.  As 
these  mental  features  become  more  and  more  pronounced,  tiie  })atient 
loses  and  mislays  things,  makes  mistakes  in  money  matters,  errs  in  ap- 
pointments, confuses  persons  and  olijects,  forgets  his  wav,  becomes 
easily  angered,  markedly  offends  the  ]>roprieties,  shows  extravagance  in 
the  use  of  money,  evinces  distinct  loss  of  Hie  ethical  feelings,  exhibits 
proclivities  to  sexual  and  alcoholic  excess,  and  becomes  negligent  of  his 
dress. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  patient,  like  any  neurasthenic,  has  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  his  own  illness  and  observes  his  symptoms.  But 
with  the  progress  of  the  malady — and  it  is  in  this  that  we  lind  an  im- 
portant contrast  to  the  course  of  neurasthenia — he  loses  that  sense  of 
being  ill,  takes  no  further  notice  of  his  own  symptcmis.  On  the  jihysical 
side  there  are  a  number  of  significant  marks  which  are  helpful  in  mak- 
ing an  early  diagnosis  :  ilefectivi'  innervation  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
causing  a  slight  paralysis  ;  transitory  ocular  jialsie.s,  diminished  sensibility 
to  pain,  Argyll-Robertson  pupils ;  diminished,  lost,  or  exaggerated 
tendon-reflexes  ;  a  dark,  pale,  greasy  complexion  ;  lack  of  facial  expres- 
sion ;  jerky  tremor  of  the  faciolingual  nniseles  at  the  beginning  of 
voluntary  movement;  slight  difKc\ilties  of  articulation;  rusliings  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  attacks  of  syncope  or  of  mild  or  severe  epilepti- 
form convulsions.  A  number  of  other  early  symjitoms  have  been 
described  by  various  authors  to  which  some  value  attaches  :  loss  of 
memory  of  localization  of  tactile  sensations  (Ziehen)  ;  loss  of  the 
cremasteric  reflex  ;   testicular    insensibility  ;    peculiar    respiration,  with 
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short  inspirations,  followed  from  time  to  time  by  prolono;ed  sighing 
expirations  (Regis)  ;  gastrie  and  vesieal  crises  (Hnrd)  ;  calcincation  of 
the  sternum,  with  incurvation  of  the  xiphdid  appendix  and  consequent 
interference  witii  thoracic  breathintr  (Rcfris). 

Period  of  Establishment  of  the  Disease. — Wlien  the  disorder  is 
fully  estaljlisiied  after  a  ]>rodronial  jieriod  which  niav  ranae  over  inontlis 
or  years,  it  is  marked  by  both  physical  and  mental  symptoms  which  are 
usually  characteristic  : 

Chief  Physical  Symptoms. — (1)  Peculiar  articulation  and  writ- 
ing-— tlie  "  ]iaretic  speech"  and  "  paretic  writing  "  ;  (2)  tremor;  (3) 
pupillary  disorders  ;  (4)  lost  or  exaggerated  tendon-retlexes  ;  (5)  nms- 
cular  weakness  ;  (6)  apoplectiform  and  epileptiform  crises;  (7)  emacia- 
tion ;  (8)  trophic  disorders. 

Mental  Symptoms. — (1)  Failure  of  memory  for  l)()th  recent  and 
old  events;  (2)  diminisliing  number  of  concrete,  abstract,  s]iecial  and 
genend  ideas;  (3)  weakening  of  judgment  ;  (4)  loss  of  x'u-e  of  time 
and  ])laee  (lack  of  orientation) ;  (5)  delusions  (marked  liy  enormous 
exaggeration,  whether  exalted  or  depressed)  ;  (6)  hallucination^  and  illu- 
sions ;  (7)  emotional  irritability;  (S)  exalted,  sometimes  de])resse<l, 
mood  ;   (!•)  loss  of  ethical  and  esthetic  feeling. 

We  will  now  examine  these  symptoms  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  paretic  speech  is  so  characteristic  that,  heard  a  few  times,  it  is 
always  remembered  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  deserilie.  Tliere  are  shades 
of  ditl'erenee  in  various  individuals,  ^o  that  author-  (|uality  the  disorder 
of  speech  as  drawling,  staiiun<'ring,  lioitating,  .-e;nuiing,  si)asmodie, 
ataxic,  and  so  on.  It  has  M>nic  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  a  dnnd<en 
man.  Doubtless  the  main  .seat  of  the  lesion  atVecting  the  speech  of  the 
])aretic  is  in  the  cortical  motor  speech-centei',  but  sometimes  the  lesion 
is  probablv  in  the  bulbar  centers  e<inueeted  with  the  elaboi'ation  of  the 
motor  inijudses  i-eqnisite  to  articulation.  The  jerky  tremor  or  ataxia 
of  the  .speech-muscles,  together  witli  iueor.rdinated  impulse>  from  the 
cortical  motor  speech-center,  is  responsible  for  the  jieeuliarities  in 
speech.  Labials  and  certain  consonants  arc  the  most  difficult  for  the 
paretic  to  enunciate,  and  the  typical  speech  is  shown  in  the  attemjit  to 
pronounce  such  words  or  ])hra.ses  as  "  electricity,"  "  artillery  and  cav- 
alry brigade,"  "  innnovability,"  etc.,  in  which  the  consonants  may  be 
left  out,  drawled  over,  misplaced,  or  even  reduplicated  thus:  "  clcc- 
tericity,"  "  artillililerv,"  •'  bigrade,"  "  inunoi)ilty."  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  words  are  ran  more  and  more  together,  until  finally  the 
speech  is  utterlv  incom|)rcliensiblc. 

The  handwriting  of  the  patient  is  of  equal,  and  in  the  earliest  stages 
even  of  greater,  importance.  Lapses  of  words,  repetitions  of  words 
or  even  sentences,  and  especially  elisions  and  redui^lications  of  letters  or 
syllables  are  extremely  significant. 

The  handwriting,  as  time  goes  on,  becomes  more  and  more  tremulous, 
finally  deteriorating  into  an  illegible  scrawl,  but  the  chief  points  in  paretic 
writing,  often  at  a  very  earl>-  stage,  when  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
diagnostic  symptoms,  are  the  elisions,  reduiilications,  and  sometimes  sub- 
stitutions in  the  spelling.  For  instance,  one  of  my  patients,  a  well-edu- 
cated government  official,  who  showed  no  neurological  or  mental  symi>- 
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toms,  presented  the  following  peculiarities  in  spelling  in  his  correspond- 
ence, although  his  handwriting  itself  was  still  excellent : 

"At  the  theatreas  the  ators  and  atresses  and  other  sorts  of  other  amuse- 
mements." 

"Could  play  his  eigteen  holes  like  a  man  of  tweenty  years  of  age." 

"You  remerber  that  trip  we  made  from  Manila  to  Hong  Hong." 

The  diagnosis  of  paresis  was  made  on  this  characteristic  writing  alone. 
There  was  no  history  of  syphilis,  but  the  serology  was  corroborati\'e  of 
the  diagnosis. 

The  tremor  in  paretics  affects  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  is  especially 
notcw(n-t]iy  in  the  face  and  tijugue.  In  the  tongue  it  often  talces  on  a 
fine,  fibrillary  character.  It  is  very  rare  in  even  prononnt'ed  neuras- 
thenic conditions  to  observe  tremor  of  the  facial  muscles.  Still  we  do 
meet  with  it  at  times,  and  the  distinction  that  I  would  draw  between 
the  facial  tremor  of  profound  neurastlieuia  and  that  of  paresis  is  that 
in  the  latter  disorder  there  is  a  peculiar  jerkincss  and  ataxia  in  the 
tremor,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  voluntary  movement.  Thus,  iu 
asking  the  paretic  to  wrinkle  his  forehead,  an  ataxic  tremor  will  be  set 
up  in  the  occipitofrontalis.  In  snarling  up  the  nose,  it  is  observed  in 
the  small  muscles  about  the  cheek  and  nose.  In  showing  the  teeth,  the 
ataxic  tremor  becomes  marked  in  tiie  levators  of  the  lip.  In  protrud- 
ing tile  tongue,  there  is  a  rapid,  jerky  tremor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement. 

As  regards  tlie  pupils,  the  most  important  sign  is  absence  of  the 
reflex  to  light.  Xcxt  in  order  comes  extreme  miosis  (pin-hole  pupils), 
and  next  in  importance  a  varialile  inetiuality  (one  pupil  lieing  larger  at 
one  time  and  the  odier  at  another  time).  Irregularity  of  outline  of 
either  or  both  pupils  is  significant.  .Simple  inecpiality  of  the  pupils  is 
less  distinctive  because  met  with  in  other  fitrms  of  insanity,  and  occa- 
sionally in  normal  j)erson.s.  Marked  mydriasis  is  very  conmion  iu  the 
latest  stage  of  the  disease. 

In  tabic  forms  of  the  disorder  the  knee-jerks  are  diminished  or  lost. 
In  all  other  forms  the  tendon-reflexes  are  apt  to  be  enormously  exag- 
gerated, so  that  we  get  not  only  extreme  knee-jerks,  Init  (jnadriceps 
clonus,  ankle-clonus,  jaw-jerk,  jaw-clonus,  and  extreme  wrist-  and  elbow- 
jerks.  Witli  tliis  spastic  condition  we  observe  also  considerable  rigidity 
of  the  nniscles,  with  a  tendency  in  the  latest  stage  to  marlvcd  contrac- 
tures. Often  in  taljic  forms,  when  the  knee-jerks  are  at  first  lost,  they 
become  finally  exaggerated.  Hence,  while  the  term  tabic  is  often  used 
to  descrilje  a  form  of  paresis  in  which  we  have  lost  or  diminished  knee- 
jerks,  together  with  Argyll-Roljertson  pupils,  this  is  simply  a  descriptive 
designation,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  we  have  a  combination 
of  locomotor  ataxia  with  paresis. 

As  previously  stated,  one  of  the  chief  symptoms  of  paralytic  de- 
mentia is  a  progressive  weakening  of  the  muscles  in  general  of  the 
whole  body.  It  is  rather  an  enfeeblement  than  a  paralysis.  It  is 
manifested  mainly  by  localized  pareses  in  various  muscles  or  groups  of 
muscles.  These  are  often  noted  as  early  symptoms — for  instance,  in  the 
eyes  and  face.  In  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  we  observe,  at  one  time 
or  another,  weakness  of  some  of  the   ocular  muscles,  not  infrequently 
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giving  rise  to  diplopia  or  ptosis,  rarely  nystagmus.  A  certain  amount 
of  ptosis  is  often  seen,  and  the  overaction  of  the  occipitofrontalis  in 
consequence  forms  a  striking  picture  in  many  cases.  One-sided  paresis 
of  the  forehead  muscle,  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  or  lower  face  is  rather 
common.  The  muscles  about  the  mouth  are  particularly  often  involved, 
so  that  marked  inequality  of  the  nasolabial  fold  and  of  all  of  the  oral 
movements  is  encountered.  The  speech  has  frequently  a  nasal  tone 
from  one-sided  or  double  palate  paralysis.  Deviation  of  the  tongue  is 
common.  The  general  strength  of  the  extremities,  as  measured  l)y  dyna- 
mometers, is  diminished,  sometimes  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other, 
presenting  the  picture  of  a  hemiparesis.  The  want  of  equal  innervation 
is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  patient,  the  inclination  of 
the  body  to  one  side  or  another,  backward  or  forward,  sinking  of  the 
head  on  the  breast,  etc.  Weakness  in  the  nmsclcs  of  dcgliititidn  Irads  to 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  peculiarity  of  most  of  these  ])aralytic  jihe- 
nomena  is,  in  the  lirst  place,  their  mildness  of  degree,  and,  in  tiie  sct'ond, 
their  frequently  transitory  character  (the  weakness  may  be  lirst  on  one 
side  of  the  face,  then  on  the  other,  now  about  one  eye,  now  in  an  ex- 
tremity, etc.). 

Nearly  every  case  of  general  paresis  exhiliits,  at  some  time  in  its 
course,  convulsive  or  apoplectiform  seizures.  Usually  these  critical 
episodes  occur  at  the  height  of  the  disorder  or  in  its  final  stages,  but 
occasionally  tiiey  are  among  the  very  earliest  sym])toms.  For  instance, 
one  case  that  came  under  my  observation  l)egan  with  a  transitory  hemi- 
plegia following  an  apoplectiform  attack.  Up  to  the  day  beibre  this 
seizure  he  had  ])erformed  his  difficult  duties  as  an  acc<iuntant  in  a  large 
railroad  organization  to  the  ])erfect  satisfaction  of  his  superiors,  and 
none  of  his  familv  had  observed  any  indication  of  prodromal  symptoms. 
He  died  as  a  typical  jiaretic  a  year  later.  Anotiier  case,  much  the  same 
in  many  wavs,  began  with  general  e[)ilcptitbrm  ccmvulsions  extending 
over  twentv-four  hours.  The  attacks  may  ap]>ear  in  the  form  of  syn- 
cope, or  coma,  or  a])hasia.  A  peculiarity  of  all  of  these  crises  is  their 
transient  character,  and  as  even  in  cases  terminating  fatally  in  such 
attacks  often  no  lesion  has  been  found,  their  ]iathogeny  has  been 
ascribed  to  congestive  conditions  or  to  circumscribed  edemata  in  various 
areas  of  the  brain.  As  a  rule,  mental  failure  becomes  more  apparent 
after  these  crises. 

Rapid  emaciation  is  usual  after  the  disorder  has  actually  set  in, — that 
is,  at  the  termination  of  tiie  prodromal  period, — but  later  on,  after  the 
climax  has  been  reached  and  dementia  becomes  more  apparent,  patients 
often  gain  largely  in  flesh. 

Among  the  trophic  disorders  we  note  especially  bed-sores,  which 
appertain  mostly  to  the  terminal  condition.  In  some  of  the  ca^^es  a  true 
trophoneurosis  is  the  cause,  and  in  others  weakened  peripheral  circula- 
tion and  luicleanliness.  A  striking  fragility  of  the  bones  is  common  in 
general  paresis,  whii'h  accounts  for  numerous  accidents  in  asylums,  su(^h 
as  fractures  of  the  ribs  and  other  bones,  exploited  so  often  in  the  news- 
papers as  due  to  the  assaults  of  attendants.  I  have  known  a  maniacal 
paretic  to  break  all  of  the  small  l)ones  of  his  hand  by  pounding  on  a 
door.      Hematoma  of  the  ear  is  very  frecpient    in  paralytic  dementia, 
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and  this  must  be  ascribed  to  trophic  changes  in  the  vascuhir  walls,  per- 
mitting some  trivial  trauma  to  eau^e  a  rujiture  in  tiie  vessels  of  the  peri- 
chondrium. The  hair  frequently  lieeonies  rapidly  gray  in  paresis,  and 
this,  too,  is  doubtless  a  trophic  symptom. 

Among  other  physical  symptoms  occasionally  met  with  are  to  be 
mentioned  changes  of  teni]ieratnre,  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  General 
Symptoniatohigv,  intermittent  alljuininuria,  prope})toiuiria,  glycosuria, 
acetonuria,  polyuria,  impotence,  and  vesical  autl  rectal  weakness.  Gly- 
cosuria is  sometiiues  an  early  symjrtom. 

As  regards  mental  symjitoms,  the  gradual  and  jirogressivc  failure  of 
memorv,  ami,  as  a  consequence,  the   progressive  depletion  of  the  store 


Fij;  :ai  — A  K""""!'  "f  paretics.    Taken  to  show  exalted  and  melancliolic  pliascs  (I'r.  AtwooJ). 


of  niemory-pietiu'es,  ideas,  idea-associations,  and  judgnicnt-associations, 
are  the  most  noti  worthy  features  of  the  disease.  The  most  complicated 
conceptions,  af.  well  as  those  acquired  latest,  are  the  first  to  disappear. 
Abstract  ideas,  owing  to  their  complexity,  are  the  earliest  to  go.  The 
patient  loses  his  memory  for  dati's,  fur  the  events  of  to-day  and  yester- 
day, and  finds  difficulty  in  remembering  his  appointments  and  duties. 
A  very  early  loss  of  the  power  of  mental  computation  is  notable.  With  the 
progress  of  the  malady,  even  the  older  memtjrics  and  concrete  ideas 
vanish  liy  degrees.  The  patient  comes  to  have  no  knowlctlge  i)f  time, 
the  place  where  he  is,  or  of  the  friends  who  surround  iiim.  The  loss 
of  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  evident  at  an  early  period  in  his  failing 
observation  and  comprehension  of  his  <jwn  symptoms.  Ordinarily 
there  is  a  retardation  of  the  flow  of  ideas,  particularly  marked  in  the 
melancholic  type  of  the  disease.  In  the  exalted  ty])e  there  is  an  accel- 
eration of  the  flow  of  thought,  which  is  given  a  special  color  by  the 
mental  enfeeblement. 

There  are  cases  which  run  their  course  without  delusions,  the  symp- 
toms then  being  merely  the  progressive  dementia  with  advancing  ])liysi- 
cal  debility.  But  in  a  consideralde  pri)[)ortion  of  paretics  delusions 
are  manifested,  usually  of  grandiose  character,  associated  with  more  or 
less    ideomotor  excitement  (sometimes  a])proaching  the  nianiacal  condi- 
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tion),  and  occasionally  of  melancholy  character.  The  grandiose  ideas 
of  male  patients  are  concerned  with  wealth,  power,  glory,  size,  strength, 
position,  possessions,  and  of  female  patients  with  dress,  finery,  jewels, 
and  children.  At  an  early  period  these  grandiose  ideas  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  similar  fancies  of  many  cases  of  ordinary  acute 
mania.  But  when  the  judgment  becomes  weakened,  as  it  inevitably 
does,  a  peculiarly  distinctive  character  is  given  to  the  paretic's  delu- 
sions. The  grandiose  delusions  take  a  magnitude,  an  enormity,  a  stu- 
pendonsness  not  oljscrvcd  in  any  other  form  of  insanitv.  Wealth  is 
counted  in  decillions  of  worldfuls  of  gold.  The  patient  is  czar,  king, 
president,  queen,  God,  at  the  same  time.  His  penis  is  a  mile  long, 
his  testicles  large  diamonds.  He  will  bring  the  Pacific  Ocean  over 
the  Andes  to  make  the  largest  waterfall  in  the  world.  He  will 
move  the  asyluui  buildings  on  a  road  of  gold  to  Washington.  He 
has  thousands  of  wives,  every  one  of  whom  bears  two  huiidred  eiiildreu 
nightly.  He  bestows  on  his  physicians  and  nurses  royal  or<lers,  didie- 
doms,  writes  them  checks  for  enormous  sums  of  uiotKy,  etc.  A\'iieu 
the  mood  of  the  jiatieut  is  hyjjoehoudriaeal  or  melancholic,  the  delu- 
sions retain  the  same  elemeut  of  enormity  despite  their  uuliap]iy 
contents.  He  states  that  he  is  impoverished  by  ha\iug  lost  billions  of 
dollars;  he  is  committed  to  prison  for  thousands  of  years  ;  he  weeps 
because  he  can  not  do  his  duty  to  the  tiations  which  he  governs  ;  there 
is  some  horrible  condition  of  his  bowels  which  reipiircs  the  most  awtid 
of  operations,  etc. 

There  are  some  cases  of  gi'ueral  paresis  which  exhibit  alternating 
phases  of  melancholic  depression  and  ami)itioiis  exaltation,  and  these  are 
described  as  ])aralytie  dementia  of  circular  type. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  fre<iuently  ob-crved  in  general 
paresis.  They  have  more  or  less  relation  to  the  <(in(lition  of  exaltation 
or  de]>ression  present  and  to  the  delusions  manifested.  Auditory  hallu- 
cinations are  the  most  eonnnon.  They  are  noted  even  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  disease,  itut  arc  generally  a  jiart  of  the  maxinunn  j)eriod. 
They  are  ab.sent  in  the  final  stage. 

Emotional  irritability  and  cliangeability  are  generally  evident.  The 
patient  laughs  or  weejis  easilv,  and  is  often  readily  angered. 

The  excesses,  se.xual  and  alcoholi<',  lapses  of  ])ropriety,  etc.,  are  sig- 
nificant of  loss  of  esthetic  and  ethical  sensibility.  He  indidges  him- 
self freely  and  without  morality  (though  previously  moral),  drinks  im- 
moderateiy,  steals,  and  scjnanders  his  own  and  others'  property.  As 
his  character  sinks  lower  and  lower  he  commits  all  sorts  of  shameless 
offenses  against  decency. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  final  stage,  wc  not  infreqnently  encounter, 
in  the  cowrse  of  the  disorder,  peculiar  interludes  of  recession  of  all  of 
the  symptoms.  These  are  known  as  remissions.  Remissions  last  from 
several  weeks  to  several  months,  as  a  ride,  occasionally  for  a  year  or 
more.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  remissions  lasting  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  there  is  one  authentic  case  in  which  a  remission  lasted 
twenty  years,  the  autopsy  showing  the  characteristic  pathological  changes 
of  i)aresis.  \'ery  striking  at  times  is  the  remarkable  impro\ement  to  be 
observed  in  a  remission.     This  may  attain  to  a  degree  making  it  almost 
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impossible  to  discover  any  vestige  of  deviation  from  the  patient's  normal 
mental  health.  The  extraordinary  delusions  disappear,  the  maniacal  or 
melancholic  mood  vanishes,  the  symptoms  of  confusion  and  forgetfulness 
pass  away,  and  noteworthy  intellectual  lacunae  are  filled  again.  The 
patient  may  return  to  his  affairs.  It  is  very  rarely  that  marked  phys- 
ical stigmata  of  the  disorder  diminish  and  give  place  to  normal  con- 
ditions. After  a  time  the  old  symptoms  of  the  dread  malady  reassert 
themselves  and  its  fatal  progress  is  rebegun. 

Terminal  Period. — As  already  intimated,  there  are  cases  in  which 

there  is  merely  a  progressive  en- 
feeblenient  of  mind  and  paresis  of 
l)0(lv  fnini  beginning  to  end,  with 
none  of  the  excited  or  depressed 
conditions,  delusions,  hallucinations, 
remissions,  etc.,  just  described  ;  cases 
which  ])ass  by  gradual  stages  from 
the  ])rodromal  into  the  terminal 
period.  In  the  main,  however,  we 
have  most  of  these  other  manifesta- 
tions interpolated.  The  final  stage 
is  often  usliered  in  by  the  convul- 
sive or  apoplectiform  seizures.  This 
is  the  stage  of  more  or  less  com- 
]ilete  dementia.  We  may  still  note 
the  remains  of  old  grandiose  or 
hypochondriacal  delusions  in  the 
scarcely  compreliensible  mumblings 
of  the  ])aretic  dement,  but  usually 
the  mind  ])ecomes  eomjiletely  vacu- 
ous ;  tile  ])atient  speechless,  filthy 
in  his  habits,  l)edri(lden,  and  more 
helpless  than  an  infant.  He  lies  in 
bed,  cither  motionless  or  restlessly 
moving  his  limbs  and  grinding  his 
teeth.  He  can  scarcely  swallow  his  food,  and  often  retjuires  to  be  fed 
to  prevent  strangling.  He  wets  and  soils  himself,  and  bed-sores  and 
contractures  develo|).  Finally,  death  by  inhalation-])nenmonia,  septi- 
cemia (from  the  l)cd-sores),  cystitis,  marasmus,  intestinal  catarrh,  or  ex- 
haustion .steps  in  to  draw  the  curtain  on  the  distressing  picture.  Not  a 
few  die  at  an  earlier  jieriod  in  an  epileptiform  or  apoplectiform  crisis. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — -Paralytic  dementia  rims  its  course  in 
three  to  five  years,  on  an  average.  There  are  more  cases  which  termi- 
nate under  three  years  than  over  five,  but  cases  lasting  five  years  are 
not  infrequent.  A  diiratinn  of  ten  yeai's  is  among  the  greatest 
rarities. 

The  prognosis  is  practically  always  death  within  a  short  term  of 
years.  The  author  has  never  known  personally  of  a  case  recovering. 
In  our  whole  literature  there  are,  according  to  Ziehen,  but  a  dozen 
cases  of  recovery  on  record.     It  is  probably  questionable  if  even  these 


Fig.  31'2. — A  noted  actor  wiio  recoittly  diet! 
of  paresi,s.  Taken  to  show  tlie  f_'.\pre^sion  of 
paralytic  dementia  in  an  nnusually  expressive 
face  (loaned  tiy  Dr.  Atwood). 
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were  genuine  cases  of  paresis,  since  an  error  in  diagnosis  is  not  at  all 
uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  disorders  which  may  be  confused  with 
paralytic  dementia  during  the  various  stages  of  its  evolution  are 
neurasthenia,  alcoholism,  syphilis  of  the  central  nervous  svstcm,  acute 
mania,  e])ilcptie  dementia,  paranoia,  or  secondary  paranoia  with  delusions 
of  grandeur,  nudtiple  sclerosis,  and  mental  conditions  associated  with 
common  organic  lesions  of  the  brain  (tumor,  hemorrhage,  embolism, 
thrombosis).  In  atypical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  often  difficult  and 
sometimes  even  impossible. 

Valuable  aids  to  our  methods  of  diagnosis  are  found  in  lumbar  punc- 
ture and  a  study  of  the  spinal  fluid,  to  show  the  presence  of  a  lymphocytosis 
characteristic  of  paresis  as  compared  with  any  of  the  functional  psy- 
choses ;  also  in  the  Wassermann  test  and  tjje  Nogucbi  test  for  svi>hilis. 

As  regards  neurasthenia,  it  is  only  in  tlie  ]iri)dromal  period  of  gen- 
eral paralysis  tliat  differentiation  may  he  ditficult.  I  shall  attempt  to 
present  in  brief,  tabular  form  the  distinctive  diagnostic  points  of  these 
two  conditions  : 


General  Paresis  (Early  Period). 

Sluggish,  immobile,  irregular,  pin-hole, 
or  unequal  pupils. 

Diminished,  greatly  exaggerated,  or  un- 
equal knee-jerks. 

Fibrillary  tremor  of  tongue;  jerky, 
ataxic  tremor  of  fingers,  face, 
tongue,  occipitofrontalis. 

Elision  or  reduplication  of  letters,  syl- 
lables, or  words  in  writing. 

Sometimes  noticeable  characteristic  de- 
fects in  speech. 

Usually  little  or  no  notice  taken  by  the 
patient  of  his  symptoms. 

In  some  cases  a  feeling  t)f  cheerfulness 
and  well-being  out  of  proportion  to 
the  actual  disorder  present. 

In  many  cases  a  vague,  hypochondriacal 
depression  with  tearfulness,  not 
referred  to  any  definite  physical 
cause. 

Actual  evidence  generally  found  of  fail- 
ing memory,  defect  of  intellectual 
process,  weakened  judgment,  and 
loss  of  esthetic  an<l  ethical  feeling. 

Occasionally  epileptiform  or  apoplecti- 
form crises. 

Vertiginous  attacks  and  transitory  apha- 
sia of  mild  degree. 

Characteristic  serological  findings. 


Neurasthenia. 
Large  and  rather  active  pupils  usually. 
Active  and  equal  tendon-reflexes. 

Tremor  fine  and  rapid  of  fingers  and 
eyelids,  not  jerky,  very  rarely  in- 
volving face,  almost  never  the 
tongui'  and  forehead. 

Nothing  abnormal  m  the  writing. 

No  changes  in  enunciation 

Patient  pays  marked   attention   to   his 

symptoms. 
Patient    apprehensive    and    alarmed    at 

any  symptoms  present. 

When  hypochondriacal,  patient's  atten- 
tion fixed  on  some  definite  morbid 
process  which  he  believes  to  be 
going  on  in  his  system. 

No  evidence  of  mental  decay  or  loss  of 
esthetic  and  ethical  feeling. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  in  neurasthenia. 

Not  present  in  neurasthenia. 

Syphilis  might  exist,  but  the  serology 
would  not  be  like  that  of  paresis. 

In  chronic  alcoholism  we  may  have  presented  to  us  many  symptoms, 
such  as  tremor,  thick  speech,  mental  changes  and  defects,  epileptiform 
crises,  and,  where  rudimentary  polyneuritis  is  present,  lost  knee-jerks, 
which  may  simulate  the  syndrome  of  paral>-tic  dementia.  The  resem- 
blance is  sometimes  remarkably  close,  especially  in  cases  of  Korsakoff's 
psychosis.     The  chief  differential  point  is  the  great  improvement  and 
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often  recovery  whicli  take  place  in  alcoholic  mental  disorder  on  with- 
drawal of  the  alcohol.  With  alistinence  the  sjjeeeh  becomes  normal,  the 
tremor  grows  less  or  disappears,  the  knee-jerks  retnrn,  epileptiform  at- 
tacks cease,  defects  of  memory  are  no  longer  perceptible.  If  hallucina- 
tions are  present,  they  are  more  often  visual  and  zooscopic  in  alcoholism, 
while  generally  auditory  in  paresis.  The  delusions  of  the  chronic  alco- 
holic are,  as  a  rule,  suspicious  and  persecutory.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  typical  general  paresis  may,  however,  develop  on  the  basis  of  a 
chronic  alcoholism. 

Aside  from  the  comparison  of  neurasthenia  with  the  prodi'omal 
period,  probably  the  mistaking  of  syphilis  of  the  central  nervous 
sy.stem  fur  advanced  general  paralysis  is  the  most  eoniinon  error  in 
diagnosis.  The  two  disorders  have  .so  much  in  common  that  tiicir 
differentiation  is  often  only  possible  by  ])rolonged  observation  throiigli 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  ;  and  if  the  paretic  dementia  should 
happen  to  progress  as  a  siuiple  dementia  with  none  of  the  cliaracler- 
istic  episodes,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  quite  impossii)le.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  serve  to  make  some  of  the  similar  and  unlike  features  of 
the  two  mala(lie>  apparent  : 


General  Paralysis. 

Paresis  of  mild  degree  of  cranial  nerves 
at  times.  Slow  in  onset  and  trans- 
itory. 

Symptoms  of  a  diffuse  general  lesion. 

Jerky  and  ataxic  tremor. 

Loss   of   iris   reflex   to    light,    preserva- 
tion of  movement  of  iris  in  acconi 
modation  (Argyll-Roberston  pupil); 
extreme  miosis. 

Characteristic  elisions  and  reduplications 
of  letters,  syllables,  or  words  in  writ- 
ing. 


Peculiar    di.sorder 
speech.) 


of    .speech.      (G.    P. 


Headaches  vague,  transitory,  and  sel- 
dom distressing. 

No  material  changes  in  the  fundus. 

Progressive  advance  of  the  disease  to  a 
speedily  fatal  termination,  with  a 
possible  remission  in  some  instances 
for  a  brief  period. 

Delusions  often  expansive,  sometimes 
depressed,  characterized  by  enor- 
mous exaggeration  in  either  case. 

Affective  state  often  exTJansive,  some- 
times dejiressed. 

Progressive  mental  enfeeblement. 

Epileptiform  and  apoplectiform  crises  in 
nearly  every  case,  and  frecjuently  re- 
peated. 

Antisj-philitic  remedies  usually  affect  but 
little  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Considerable  increase  of  cells  in  spinal 
fluid. 


Cerebrospin.al  Syphilis. 

Complete  paralysis  of  one  or  several 
cranial  nerves  often.  Generally  sud- 
den in  onset  and  stable. 

Symptoms  of  multijile  lesions. 

No  tremor  in  syphilis. 

Iris  often  immobile  both  to  light  and  in 
accommodation ;  extreme  miosis  very 
infreciuent. 

If  any  change  in  writing  at  all,  due  to 
agra])hia  or  dementia.  No  resem- 
blance of  the  changes  to  those  of 
paresis. 

No  speech  disorder  usually,  but,  if  any, 
due  to  organic  aphasias  of  one  kind 
or  another.  No  resemblance  to  the 
G.  P.  speech. 

Heaflaches  extremely  severe,  constant, 
and  worse  at  night. 

Optic  neuritis  occasionally. 

Irregular  advance,  with  many  fluctua- 
tions in  intensity  and  character  of 
the  symptoms,  extending  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  not  neces- 
sarily fatal. 

Delusions  rarely  present. 


Affective  state  usually'  depressed  or  apa- 
thetic. 

Incoherence  and  thought-inhibition. 

Epileptiform  and  apoplectiform  .seizures 
uncommon,  but  if  they  do  occur,  are 
generally  single,  isolated  attacks. 

Antisyphilitic  remedies  of  marked  ser- 
vice. 

Often  extraordinary  increase  of  cells  in 
the  spinal  fluid. 
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A  gummatous  meningitis  may,  however,  present  a  tyjiieal  general 
paresis  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  actual 
lesions  of  paresis  exist  side  by  side  with  syphilitic  cerebral  lesions. 

We  may  have  maniacal  outbursts  in  the  course  of  general  paresis. 
Indeed,  I  have  seen  paresis  begin  in  a  number  of  instances  as  an 
ap])arent  acute  mania.  During  this  maniacal  state  the  chief  means  of 
differentiation  of  the  two  disorders  is  in  the  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  delusions.  Both  are  exalted  and  expansive  and  tend  to  the  same 
general  exaggeration  of  feelings  of  power,  strength,  intellectual  and 
physical  abilities,  wealth,  social  station,  etc.  But  the  stupendous  ex- 
aggeration in  g<Mieral  paresis  is  never  observed  in  acute  mania.  This  is 
a  valuable  indication.  Naturally,  if  any  of  the  jihysical  sigii>  of  paresis 
are  present,  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult. 

Epileptic  dementia,  with  its  slow  speech,  mental  defect,  and  e]>ile|>tie 
seizures,  miglit  at  times  be  mistaken  fur  a  paralytic  dementia,  presenting 
chiefly  these  symptoms.  But  the  history  of  long  years  of  epile])sy 
preceding  the  psychic  degeneration  suffices,  as  a  rule,  for  the  diagnosis. 
It  is  only  when  such  history  is  not  obtainable  that  error  might  arise. 

In  paranoia  itself,  and  in  jiaranoia  secondary  to  acute  mania  or 
melanciiolia,  tiie  expansive  or  depressed  delusions  are  of  a  more  fixed 
and  much  less  exaggerated  nature.  A  study  of  tiie  character  of  the 
delusional  contents  should  make  differentiation  easy. 

Multi]>le  sclerosis,  with  its  jerky  tremor,  e.xaggerateii  reflexes,  and 
mental  eni'eeblement  might  at  times  jiresent  a  syndrome  analogous  to 
that  of  some  cases  of  paralytic  dementia.  The  tremor  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  however,  while  also  jerky  and  ataxic,  is  a  marked  intention 
tremor,  exhibiting  wider  and  wider  excursions  the  greater  the  effort  to 
carry  on  a  voluntary  movement.  The  irenior  of  paresis,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  no  such  increasing  exaggeration  on  voluntary  efforts  to 
u.se  the  muscles.  In  sclerosis,  the  head  is  often  in\olved  in  tiie  tremor  ; 
in  paresis,  never.  Nystagmus,  so  common  in  sclerosis,  is  almost  never 
observed  in  jtaresis.  The  dementia  of  sclerosis,  when  present,  is  slight 
and  not  especiallv  progressive,  and  there  are  no  expansive  or  depressed 
delusional  c[)iso(les,  such  as  characterize  paralytic  dementia. 

Focal  brain-lesions  (tumor,  hemorrhage,  softening,  etc.)  with  de- 
mentia and  paralysis  may  simulate  somewhat  certain  types  of  general 
paralvsis,  but  the  jtrogressive  character  of  the  latter  disorder,  with  its 
crises  and  j)svehic  episodes,  slioulil  serve  to  give  file  condition  {jresented 
definite  outline  and  character. 

The  serological  tests  for  syphilis  have,  as  a  rule,  great  corrolioratixe 
significance.  A  Wassermann  test  of  the  blood  and  of  the  spinal  fluid 
is  usually  positive  and  the  cells  in  the  sjjinal  fluid  which  normaljx"  number 
three  and  not  above  ten,  may  be  from  ten  upwarrl  to  many  Inmdreds. 
A  moderate  increase,  say  up  to  around  fifty,  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  meta- 
syphilitic  disorder,  while  a  count  of  hundreds  of  cells  is  more  common  in 
cerebrospinal  sy])hilis. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — It  is  usual  to  descrii)e  the  ]iatliological 
condition  underlying  paralytic  dementia  in  general  terms  as  a  diffuse  men- 
iuo-o-encephalitis.  The  gro.ss  changes  observed  at  autopsy  are  as  follows  : 
53 
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1.  General  diminution  of  weight  of  the  brain. 

2.  Increased  Hiiid  in  the  subdural  space  and  :n  the  meshes  of  the 
arachnoid  (external  hydrocephalus). 

3.  Paciivnieningitis  lueniorrhagica  interna,  with  large,  fresh,  or  old 
hematoinata  of  the  dura  mater  (in  about  half  of  the  eases). 

4.  Chronic  leptomeningitis  (opacity  and  thickening,  with  adhesion 
of  the  membranes  to  the  cortex). 

5.  Narrowing  of  the  cortex,  with  gaping  of  the  fissures. 

6.  Distention  of  the  ventricles  with  serum  and  granulated  and  thick- 
ened ependvma  (chronic  internal  hydrocephalus). 

7.  Gray  degeneration  in  the  centi-um  ovale,  brain-axis,  iu  various  col- 
umns of  the  spinal  cord,  aud  in  some  of  the  spinal  roots  and  peripheral 
nerves. 

The  microscopical  findings  of  Alzheimer  may  be  sunuuarized  briefly 
as  follows  : 

1.  Proliferation  of  uew  capillaries  and  of  the  endothelial  cells  aud 
adventitia. 

2.  Dilatation  and  infiltration  of  adventitial  lymjih-spaces,  with 
lymphocytes,  mast-cells,  aud   plasma-cells,  mostly  the  latter. 

3.  Degenerative  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  especially  in  the 
cortex. 

4.  A  peculiar  cell-form  usually  preseut  in  the  cortex  (Nissl's  stdb- 
cltcn  cell). 

5.  Diverse  and  wide-spread  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells,  but 
not  pathognomonic  of  paresis. 

6.  Arrangement  of  cell-groups  in  cortex  more  or  less  altered. 

7.  Degeneration  of  axis-cylinders. 

8.  Proliferation  of  glia  tissue  throughout  the  cortex,  especially  about 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  outer  cortical  layers  with  noticeable  growth  of 
astroc,^les. 

The  whole  cortex  is  more  or  less  affected,  but  often  the  changes  are 
more  marked  in  one  area  than  in  another.  It  is  usual  to  find  the  frontal 
lobes  especially  implicated. 

Treatment. — The  strong  modern  movement  against  alcohol  will  be 
an  element  in  prophylaxis,  since  so  many  luetic  infections  take  place 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  the  increasing  public  knowledge  of 
the  dangers  of  syphUis  together  with  all  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
prevent  its  spread,  should  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases  of  pare- 
sis. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  newer  and  better  methods  of  treatment 
of  specific  infections  may  also  serve  to  stave  off  the  development  of  later 
syphilitic  cerebrospinal  disorders.  We  should,  therefore,  expect  to  see 
after  a  time  a  smaller  percentage  of  paretics  in  our  asylum  statistics. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  general  paresis  commitment  to  an  asylum 
is  necessary,  owing  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the  patient's  excesses. 
He  may  squander  his  property  or  scandalize  his  family  by  his  immoral 
or  criminal  acts.  It  is  true  that  cases  which  present  merely  the  dual 
symptomatology  of  increasing  physical  debility  with  progressive  mental 
enfeeblement  may  be,  and  often  are,  treated  at  home.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  better  to  act  promptly  in  placing  the  patient  in  a  place  of  safety. 
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While  antisyphilitic  measures  have  not  as  yet  demonstrated  any 
certainty  of  cure  in  any  case  of  true  paresis,  energetic  treatment  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  hope  at  least  to  induce  and  prolong  a  remission. 

The  serial  intravenous  injections  of  salvarsan,  or  arsenobenzol,  etc., 
may  reach  the  syphilitic  germs  which  we  now  know  to  exist  in  the  cere- 
brospinal tissues  in  these  case,  and  at  least  destroy  some  of  them.  In- 
jections should  be  marie  at  first  in  small  doses  three  days  to  a  week  apart, 
followed  by  stronger  doses  as  indicated  by  the  behavior  of  the  patient — 
twelve — even  eighteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  injections  being  given,  with 
mercurial  inunctions  and  iodids  in  the  intervals.  These  arsenical  prep- 
arations have  been  used  intraspinously  also  vmder  the  impression  that 
the  arsenic  did  not  pass  into  the  spinal  fluid  from  the  blood,  and  so  reach 
the  nerve  tissues;  but  experience  shows  that  the  intravenous  injection  is 
just  as  satisfactory,  easier  to  carry  out,  and  not  so  dangerous  to  the 
patient. 

The  experiments  with  injections  of  tuberculin,  nucleinate  of  soda, 
and  the  like  have  not  justified  any  faith  in  their  being  of  value. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  symptoms  that  may  arise  in  the  prog- 
ress of  paresis,  such  as  insomnia,  excitement,  epileptiform  and  para- 
lytic attacks,  dysphagia,  retention  of  urine,  bed-sores,  etc.,  is  the  same 
as  in  other  psychoses. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
PARANOIA. 

Synonyms. — Chronic    delusional    insanity ;     Progressive     systematized     insanity ; 
Primare  Verriiektheit ;  old  terui,  "Monomania." 

Definition. — Paranoia  may  be  defined  as  a  progressive  psychosis 
founded  on  a  hereditary  basi.s,  characterized  hy  an  early  iiypochon- 
driacal  stage,  followed  by  a  stage  of  .-iystematization  of  delusions  of 
persecution  which  are  later  transformed  into  systematized  delusions 
of  grandeur.  Thougii  hallueinations,  especially  of  hearing,  are  often 
present,  tlie  cardinal  symjttoni  is  the  elaborate  system  of  fixed  delu- 
sions. 

The  hypochondriacal  stage  is  called  by  Regis  "  the  period  of  analytic 
concentration  "  ;  the  second  stage,  "  the  period  of  delusive  explication  "  ; 
the  final  stage,  "the  jieriud  of  transformation  of  ]H'rsonality." 

Varieties  of  Paranoia. — Tiiere  is  one  typical  form  of  paranoia 
to  which  tlie  main  ]iortion  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted,  because  it  is 
the  type  which  will  be  most  readily  recognized  by  the  student  and 
general  practitioner.  But  there  are  incomplete  or  innnature  forms  and 
atypical  variations,  which  the  special  stii<lent  of  morbid  ])sychology 
learns  in  the  course  of  time  to  distinguish.  Thus,  many  of  those 
eccentric  or  queer  individuals  whom  we  call  "  cranks"  are  rudimentary 
or  undevelojjed  cases  of  paranoia.  Some  idea  of  the  varieties  of  para- 
noia noted  by  authorities  may  be  gathered  from  the  attempts  at  classifi- 
cation l>y  different  writers.  For  instance,  French  and  Italian  authors 
are  incHned  to  divide  paranoia  into  two  great  groups- — viz.,  (1  j  dt'genera- 
tive,  M'ith  original  and  late  subvarieties,  according  to  the  period  of 
life  at  which  the  insanity  develops  ;  (2)  psychoneui'otic,  with  primary 
and  secondary  subvarieties,  according  to  whether  it  develops  primarily 
or  secondarily  to  another  insanity. 

Ziehen  classifies  paranoia  into  two  great  groups,  according  to  the 
predominance  of  either  delusions  or  hallucinations — where  hallucina- 
tions are  the  most  jirominent  symptom,  lie  terms  the  ])sych(jsis  paranoia 
halliicinatoria  ;  where  delusions  are  preeminent,  he  denominates  it  para- 
noia simjilex.  Fither  form  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  Hence  he  makes 
four  chief  types  :  (1)  Paranoia  hallucinatoria  acuta  ;  (2)  Paranoia  hal- 
lucinatoria  chronica ;  (3)  Paranoia  simplex  acuta;  (4)  Paranoia  sim- 
plex chronii'a. 

This  last  form  is  the  name  given  by  Ziehen  to  the  complete  typical 
form  of  paranoia  which  is  described  in  this  chapter,  and  which  he 
describes  as  having  four  stages  (prodromal,  persecutory,  expansive,  and 
pseudodemonted).  Ziehen  also  specifies  several  varieties  of  acute  hal- 
lucinatory paranoia — viz.,  the  fleeting-idea  form,  the  stuporous,  the 
incolierent,  the  exalted,  and  the  depressive  forms. 

Krafft-Ebing  makes  two  great  divisions — original  paranoia,  appear- 
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ing  in  early  childhood  or  before  puberty,  and  acquired  (tardive)  paranoia, 
appeariii;^;  between  the  a<i;es  of  puljerty  and  sixty  years.  The  latter 
class  he  subdivides  as  follows  : 

(A)  Paranoia  persecutoria  :  (1)  the  typical  forui  ;  (2)  subtype 
(paranoia  sexualis)  ;  (3)  paranoia  querulans. 

(B)  Paranoia  expansiva  :  (1)  paranoia  inventoria  and  reforniatoria  ; 
(2)  paraniiia  i'eliti:iosa  ;  (3)  paranoia  erotica. 

Etiology. — -Heredity  is  a  more  important  etiological  factor  in 
paranoia  tlian  in  any  other  form  of  insanity.  Krafft-Ebincj  states  that 
he  has  never  seen  a  case  without  hereditary  taint.  Tanzi  and  Riva  found 
in  their  cases  of  paranoia  77  per  cent,  of  heredity  and  '.>.')  per  cent,  of 
infantile  cerebral  disorders,  wliilc  in  the  remaining  14  per  cent,  hered- 
itary factors  could  not  l)e  ascertained,  but  were  not,  of  course,  ex- 
cluded. It  is  more  common  in  females  tlian  in  males.  It  affects  bv 
preference  individuals  wlio  are  even  from  childhood  ])cculiar,  morliid, 
sliy,  irrital)le,  mistrustful,  and  niisantliro|)ic.  It  is  very  connuon  to 
find,  in  cases  of  paranoia,  sfune  of  the  varion-  stigmata  hereditatis 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Etiology,  such  as  cranial  or  lacial  asynnnetry, 
malformations  of  the  oar  or  ])alate,  etc. 

Symptomatology. — We  will  examini'  tlic  syui])toms  of  tlie  diffci'cnt 
stages  in  the  order  of  their  development.  lu  i\h'  junflroiiKif  jteriod,  the 
hypochondriacal  stage  or  ]ierio(l  of  subjective  analysis,  as  it  has  been 
variously  termed,  which  may  have  its  conception  in  early  childhood,  the 
patient  is  moi'bidly  sliy,  jieculiar,  eccentric,  avoids  the  comjianionship 
of  others,  and  is  ])roue  to  withdraw  himself  into  the  solitude  of  iiis  own 
thoughts.  The  physiological  comuiotion  of  puiierty  and  adoleseence, 
with  its  inflow  into  consciousness  of  innumerable  new  sensations,  its 
flood  of  new  instincts,  powers,  amliitions,  and  ideas,  tends  to  intensify 
the  morbid  proclivities  already  evident.  The  ])atient  notes  his  own 
]ieculiarities  of  conduct,  and  begins  to  recognize  the  singularity  of  many 
of  the  somesthetic  sensations  which  come  to  him — sensations  whii-ii  at  this 
time  might  well  be  considered  more  or  less  neurasthenic  in  eiiaracter  : 
paresthesias  of  the  head,  trunk,  viscera,  and  limbs  ;  ])ains  in  various 
parts  of  the  l)odv,  tinnitus  aurinm,  sparks  and  dots  before  the  eyes,  and 
the  like.  The  unnatnrabiess  of  these  sensations  leads  to  liis  s|)ending 
ranch  time  in  contemplation  of  tlu'm,  so  that  a  hypochondriacal  com- 
plexion is  given  to  his  thoughts.  To  these  physical  sensibilities  are 
now  added  a  consciousness  of  difficulty  in  the  concentration  fif  his 
thoughts  ;  a  difficulty  in  the  proper  c'ontrol  of  tlie  direction  and  subject 
matter  of  his  thoughts.  He  becomes  extremely  introspective,  and,  the 
more  he  studies  tlie  somesthetic  sensations  brought  to  his  attention,  the 
more  he  contemplates  the  phenomena  of  the  uncontrollability  of  his 
thoughts,  of  tiieir  risintr  nnbi<lden  from  his  subliminal  consciousness, 
of  the  unrestrained  constellation  of  his  presentations,  the  more  is  he 
inclined  to  search  for  some  cause  of  his  morbid  condition.  At  first, 
like  an  ordinarv  hv|)ochon(lriac,  he  investigates  himself  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and,  failing  in  that,  he  extends  the  region  of  his 
oliservation  to  his  environment,  seeking  there  the  reason  of  his  strange 
feelings,  general  disquietude,  and  nnn-bid  stream  of  thought.     He  be- 
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comes  wholly  preoccupied  with  himself.  He  can  not  employ  himself, 
either  physically  or  mentally,  as  he  should.  He  fails  in  his  duties — 
in  everj'thing  he  undertakes.  People  seem  strange  to  him  in  their 
conduct  and  in  what  thev  say.  He  grows  suspicious  and  distrustful  of 
everything  and  everybody.  What  is  done  and  said  by  others  appears 
to  have  some  significant  relation  to  himself.  People  alter  in  their  con- 
duct toward  him,  look  at  him  curiously,  smile  sarcastically  when  he 
passes,  wink  at  or  make  signs  to  one  another  wiien  he  is 'near;  make 
observations  among  themselves  which,  overheard  by  him,  are  construed 
as  having  a  double  meaning,  as  l)eing  derogatory  to  him,  reflecting  on 
his  character.  The  more  he  studies  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
affairs,  the  more  gloomy,  solitary,  and  self-absorlied  he  becomes. 
Naturally,  the  growing  alteration  in  himself  really  does  provoke  the 
notice  of  others — a  fact  which  tends  to  intensify  his  ever-increasing 
suspiciousness  of  concealed  animosity  among  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  Many  things  in  his  past  life  rise  up  in  his  memory  to  find 
a  new  interpretation  in  the  light  of  his  present  general  distrust.  His 
physical  sensations  have  become  more  marked,  have  taken  on  a  new 
character,  have  altered  from  paresthesias  to  illusions,  and  even  hallucina- 
tions, of  general  or  special  sensibility.  He  feels  peculiar  general  s'cnsa- 
tions,  shooting  pains,  sudden  priclvings  in  his  skin.  Unusual  and 
unjileasant  odors  or  tastes  harass  him.  Extraordinary  sensations  flow 
into  consciousness  from  his  genital  organs.  Much  more  serious  and 
remarkable,  however,  are  the  peculiar  changes  in  his  auditory  percep- 
tions. At  first  these  are  usually  confused  noises,  or  roaring  and 
tinkling  sounds,  with  the  gradual  perversion  of  sounds  and  words 
heard  into  illusions  colored  by  the  suspicious  contents  of  the  patient's 
consciousness  ;  later,  actual  hallucinations  of  hearing,  which  become  a 
fixed  and  jK'rmanent  feature  of  his  malady. 

Tlic  patient  now  enters  into  the  second  or  jjerseeutory  period  of 
paranoia,  the  period  of  delusional  explication  of  his  troubles.  He  has 
arrived  at  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  logical  result  of  his  reasonings,  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  distress  and  affliction  he  has  undergone. 
Everything  he  has  suffered  has  been  due  to  the  machinations  of  un- 
known enemies.  The  delusions  of  persecution  are  at  first  somewhat  con- 
fused in  character.  No  particular  individual  or  group  of  individuals  is 
thus  far  responsible  for  the  inflictions.  It  is  simjtly  some  unknown 
persons  who  take  pains  to  manifest  ill-will  or  malevolence  toward  him. 
"They"  talk  against  him,  call  him  names,  attempt  to  poison  him  with 
gases  or  by  tam]>ering  with  his  food,  and  try  to  injure  him  with  electric 
shocks  or  by  throwing  corrosive  suljstances  at  him.  Since  wherever  the 
patient  may  be,  wlierever  he  may  go,  the  voices,  shocks,  poisons,  etc., 
seem  to  pursue  him,  he  comes  to  think  that  no  single  person  could 
manage  so  vast  a  conspiracy.  It  must  be  some  large  aggregation  of 
persons  who  are  concerned  in  the  effcjrt  to  humiliate,  cripple,  or  destroy 
him  ;  an  aggregation  lx>und  together  l)y  ties  of  secrecy,  and  able  to  per- 
meate all  classes  of  society.  What  could  such  body  be  but  a  secret 
society,  an  order  of  Masons  or  Odd  Fellows  ;  some  religious  or  political 
brotherhood — the  Jesuits,  Catholics,  Protestants,  anarchists,  or  police. 
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Perhaps  some  one  individual  is  at  the  head  of  the  band  of  plotters,  some 
arch-conspirator,  but  the  work  is  done  by  innumerable  «/(fe,  who 
em])loy  all  manner  of  means  and  apparatus  to  accomplish  his  ruin. 
This  system  of  persecut(jrv  ideas  is  built  up  in  the  most  elaborate  -wav, 
and  the  more  educated  tiie  individual  suft'ering  from  paranoia,  the  more 
wonderful  the  organization  and  adjustment  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
delusional  system.  The  persecutory  delusions  of  other  foruis  of  psv- 
choses,  such  as  toxic  insanity,  senile  dementia,  and  uielancliolia,  mav 
have  a  certain  interest  and  fixity,  but  tiiose  of  the  paranoiac  are  woven 
together  like  a  romance.  Tiie  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  that 
of  the  Ijrief  sketch  to  the  serial  novel.  The  telephone,  tlie  phonograpli, 
telejiatliy,  iiypnotism,  and  otiier  and  more  mysterious  apparatus  and 
phenomena  are  bi'onght  into  service 
by  the  relentless  league.  I  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  Du  Maurier's 
conception  of  his  novel,  "  Peter 
Ibbetsen,"  l)ut  I  suspect  tliat  many 
of  its  unique  features,  esi)ecially 
that  of  "  dreaming  true,"  were  sug- 
gested by  conversations  with  some 
well-educated  paranoiac  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Many  patients  seek  in  a  most 
elaborate  way  to  explain  one  pecu- 
liarity of  their  auditory  liallucina- 
tions — viz.,  the  fact  that  their 
thouglits  are  read  off  l)y  the  voice 
or  voices  simultaneously  with  the 
api)earance  of  the  thoughts  in  con- 
sciousness. Tliis  adds  naturally  a 
new  terror  to  the  persecution,  for 
the  ability  of  the  conspirators  to 
read  off  and  taunt  the  i)atient  witli 
his    own    most    secret    tliougiits    is 

1     ivivtii'iil'ivlv     rr'fiiicd      snccics     of  1- ig.  :s];i.— Vouug  [Kiraiioua'  with  Lumicida] 

a     ])aUUUiaU^      UUUdl      sp(_tKs     Ol         leuJeucies  at  period  ol  passing' from  persecutory 

deviltry,  as  well  as  evidence  of  the     luto  graudiose  stage  (Dr.  Atwood). 
extraordinary  ])syciiological    power 

of  his  tormentors.  The  voice  which  speaks  his  thoughts,  or  answers 
his  tlioui;hts  l)etbre  he  can  liimself  utter  them,  may  be  referred  to  the 
external  world  or  to  some  part  of  his  own  Itody.  This  ]>iienomenon 
has  been  variouslv  termed  eciitjing  of  tlie  tiiouglits,  motor  representation 
of  articulation,  and  verbal  psychomotor  hallucination.  It  depends  u]ion 
the  close  relation  existing  from  earliest  infancy  between  tlie  auditory 
word-center  and  the  motor  speecii-center.  Any  irritation  of  this  audi- 
tory area  is  immediately,  synclironously,  irradiated  to  tlie  motor  speech- 
center.  However  slight  tliis  stimulation  of  tlie  speech-muscles,  recur- 
rent sensations  of  movement  in  them  are  carried  back  to  the  brain, 
giving  rise  to  the  hallucinations  of  internal  hearing. 

The  patient   is  driven  by  his  delusions   to  make  complaints  to  the 
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police,  to  judges,  or  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  President,  or  other 
government  or  judicial  authorities.  Not  infrequently  he  attempts,  iiim- 
self,  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  one  or  more  of  his  imaginarv  enemies. 
Attemjrts  at  homicide  are,  therefore,  common  in  these  cases.  The 
writer  liad  in  his  cliarge  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Asylum,  for  some  years, 
Ernest  Duhorgue,  a  persecutory  paranoiac,  who,  many  years  ago,  ran 
through  Fourteentii  Street,  New  York,  stabbing  women  right  and  left 
with  a  pair  of  compasses.  More  often  tiiev  seek  to  escape  from  tlieir 
enemies  by  constant  ciiange  of  residence. 

The  third  stage,  the  e.vjxingive  period,  or  the  ])criod  of  transforma- 
tion of  personality,  is  often  induced  by  tiie  patient's  attempt  at  a  logical 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  persecution.  Since  he  has  so  many 
enemies,  and  every  man's  hand  is  against  iiim,  it  nuist  be  due  to  in's 
importance.      He  eitlier  resembles  some  distinguished   personage   or  lie 

is  of  royal  or  god-like  dt'scent.     Tlie 
transformation  may  be  suddenly  induced 
by  a  hallucination   revealing  to  liim  jiis 
liigii    estate.       Tiie    contents    of    tliese 
delusions  of  grandeur  may  be  religious, 
political,    erotic,    jealous,    and    so    on. 
For    instance,    the    delusion    of    lieing 
a    ])rophet    or     a     second    ^lessiali     is 
very  common  (])aran()ia  religiosa).    Tiie 
(kliision  of    i)eiiig    a    great    discoverer 
or    inventor     is    frequently    met    with 
(])aranoia    inventoria).      Another    com- 
mon  delusion   is   tiiat  of  being  a  great 
soeiid  reformer  (paranoia  reformatoria). 
A  peculiar  form  is  paranoia  erotica,  in 
which  u  person  imagines  him- or  hersclt" 
to  lie   beloved  by  some  one  of  superior 
station.      It  is  a  I'omantie,  ])latonic  love 
in    which    the    ])atient    indulges.       He 
has  communications  with  the  object  of 
his  delusions,  imaginarv  conversations, 
through  the  medium  of  halliieinations.    A  good  example  of  this  form  was 
that  of  Dougherty,  who  followed  j\Iarv  Anderson  all  over  the  country, 
and  was  finally  sent  to  an  asylum  because  of  his  threats  to  kill  any  one 
who  interfered  with  his  attempts  to  gain  a  personal  interview  with  the 
famous  actress.      Measurements   which    I   made  of  his  head  showed  a 
pathological  excess  in  the  height  of  the  skull. ^      After  his  commitment 
to  an  asylum  he  shot  one  of  the  physicians  who  had  him   in   charge. 
Another  interesting  variety  of  paranoia  is  that   observed  in  the  litiga- 
tionists  (paranoia  querulans),  who  occasionally  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  lifelong  involvement  in   legal   processes  (due  to  an  overwhelming 
egotism,  which  leads  to  a  continual  zealous  effort  to  set  themselves  right, 
despite  the  ailviee  of  friends,  and  the  wasting  of  their  j^roperty,  after  the 

'  "Familiar  Forms  of  Nervous  Disease,"  by  M.  Allen  Starr,  New  York,    1890. 
Article  on  "Paranoia,"  by  F.  Peterson,  page  299. 


A'lg.  ,ii4. — l^rotic paranoia.  ■'  Mary  .Ander- 
son's lover  "  (see  textj. 
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loss  of  some  possibly  trivial  lawsuit).  Pretenders  to  thrones,  self-styled 
kings,  presidents,  princes,  and  so  on,  are  often  noted  among  paranoiacs 
who  have  readied  this  third  stage  of  evohition.  Quite  commonly  per- 
secutory ideas  still  remain  in  tiie  minds  of  tliese  patients  in  association 
with  the  delusions  of  grandeur. 

Each  of  these  periods  of  development  may  last  tor  several  years, 
tlie  disorder  may  undergo  arrest  at  any  period,  and  there  may  be  varia- 
tions in  tlie  degree  of  development  of  any  stage;  so  that  we  constantly 
meet  with  atypical  forms  of  paranoia.  An  excellent  condition  of 
memory,  judgment,  and  intellect  in  all  other  directions  save  in  those 
related  to  the  single  cluster  of  dehisions  may  coexist.  Years  ago  these 
cases  were  designated  as  monomania,  because  of  the  a]iparent  hieidity 
of  tiie  patient  outside  of  the  limited  number  of  fixed  ideas.  Many 
paranoiacs  have  distinguislied  tliemselves  in  sacred  and  jirofane  liistory, 
and  even  in  literature.  There  liave  been  many  of  tiiese  false  prophets 
wlio  have  come  to  herald  a  new  religion — Mahomet,  Swedenixirg, 
Johanna  Southcott,  .John  of  Leyden,  John  Thorn  of  Canterbury,  and  some 
say  Jeanne  d'Arc.  We  have  ha<:l  them  even  in  the  United  States  within 
a  few  years — the  liealers  exploited  by  tiie  press.  Among  jiolitical  re- 
formers we  had  John  Hi-own  and  Guitean.  A  f iinous  paranoiac  immor- 
talized iiimself  in  his  autobiogra[iiiy — Renvenuto  Cellini. 

1  iiave  in  mv  possession  a  beautifully  written  manuscript — the 
autobiograpiiy  of  a  ])aranoiae.  He  was  so  dangerously  insane  that  he 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  asylum  in  which  he  wrote  this  valua- 
ble work.i  The  volume,  bound  i>y  himself  is  entitled  "  The  Piling 
of  Topliel,"  which  is  signitieant  of  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone  in 
his  unha]i|iv  life.  I  i)elieve  no  better  idea  of  the  typical  form  of  para- 
noia can  l)e  oi)tained  tiian  Ijy  a  careful  reading  of  tiie  history  of  this 
case  as  given  by  the  person  himself  It  is  a  gra])liic  picture  of  the 
steady  evolution  of  the  malady — a  remarkable  self-dis>eetion  of  tiie 
soul's  anatomy.  Before  presenting  the  extracts  from  his  autobiography, 
I  shall  make  a  few  transcripts  from  his  asylum  history. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  a^e  at  the  time  of  admission  ;  single  ;  a  farm- 
laborer  by  occuiiation.  He  was  not  a  eliureh-inember,  had  a  eonimon- 
school  education,  and  was  a  native  of  the  United  States.  Hereditary 
predisposition  was  not  acknowledged.  His  mother,  who  aeeonipanied 
him  to  the  hospital,  stated  that  he  had  always  been  delicate  in  hi-  jpiiysi- 
cal  constitution,  and  given  to  despondency.  Since  the  age  of  twenty 
lie  iiad  done  little  or  nothing,  because  of  ill  ]i<'alth.  A  year  previous 
to  his  commitment  to  the  hospital  as  a  lunatic  he  shot  himself  in  tlie 
forehead  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide.  Later,  he  developed  de- 
lusions that  the  people  of  the  village  were  acting  upon  him  by  mag- 
netism, s])oke  disparagingly  of  him,  and  were  conspirators  against  his 
peace.  During  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in  the  hospital  he  had  hallu- 
cinations of  hearing,  and  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  stay  liad  delusions 
of  persecution.  Toward  the  end  of  his  seven  years  of  hos])ital  life  he 
gradually  developed,  in  addition,  delusions  of  grandeur.      Although  he 

'  "E.vtract.s  from  the  Antobiosrapliy  of  a  Paranoiac,"  edited  Ijy  Frederick  Peter- 
son, "Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology,"  January,  1889. 
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had  occasional  lapses  of  self-control,  manifested  by  the  breaking  of 
window-glass  or  the  tearing  of  clothing,  he  was  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  sufficiently  self-possessed  to  restrain  whatever  violent  or 
destructive  inclinations  he  may  have  had,  and  was  permitted  to  go  out 
alone  upon  the  large  grounds  of  the  asylum  whenever  he  wished,  and 
to  wander  about  the  woods  at  will. 

It  was  during  the  last  two  years  of  iiis  stay  at  the  asylum,  while 
still  the  victim  of  constant  auditory  hallucinations,  and  of  mingled 
delusions  of  persecution,  unseen  agency,  and  grandeur,  that  he  wrote 
the  volume  of  four  lunidred  manuscript  pages  with  the  extraordinary 
title  of  "  The  Piling  of  Tophet,"  this  title  being  founded  upon  Isaiah 
XXX,  33.  The  book  itself  is  a  deeper  history  of  his  life  and  mental 
evolution  than  any  but  himself  could  furnish.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
excellent  literary  style  and  for  its  keen  reasoning  and  psychological 
analysis  of  ids  own  disordered  mind.  In  it  lie  dissects  his  hallucina- 
tions and  delusions  like  a  skilled  anatomist.  It  is  as  fascinating  as  a 
novel.  Every  page  has  its  value  as  an  index  of  the  condition  of  his 
mind  from  chiklhood  to  the  last  years  of  his  confinement  in  the  asylum  ; 
and  the  story  is  told  with  a  directness  and  simplicity  tiiat  marks  truth 
upon  every  statement  and  lends  it  such  charm  as  pertains  to  all  works 
which  portray  life  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  In  his  preface  and  intro- 
duction he  makes  a  diagnosis  of  his  own  disease. 

Our  author,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  not  a  church-member, 
and  in  his  book  he  descriljes  his  early  religious  life  and  his  subsequent 
beliefs  as  they  developed.  His  father  was  a  Universalist  and  his 
mother  a  non-professor  of  religion,  although  she  did  attend  the  Meth- 
odist church.  During  his  boyhood  he  attended  the  Sunday-school 
regularly,  and  at  one  time  the  Episcopal  church  ;  but  his  attendance 
upon  divine  service  ceased  in  early  youth.  Both  ])arcnts  were  honest, 
conscientious,  and  highly  respected  in  the  community.  They  were  first 
cousins.  The  mother  was  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  but  the  father  is 
reported  to  have  been  exceedingly  eccentric,  possibly  insane.  From 
what  I  subsequently  learned  regarding  him,  he  also  was  something  of  a 
paranoiac.  They  strove  to  bring  up  their  children  carefully  and  to 
educate  them  as  well  as  possilile. 

His  father  died  when  the  patient  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Up  to 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  attended  a  country  school  both  winter  and  sunnner, 
but  after  that  his  farm-work  j)ermitted  him  only  winter  schooling.  Still, 
he  evidently  had  unusual  talents  and  aptitudes,  and  we  find  him  later 
studying  l\v  himself,  in  the  original,  many  of  the  classic  Latin  authors ; 
and  among  his  favorite  comjianions  were  the  works  of  Boethius,  Lucre- 
tius, Josej)hus,  and  the  Bible.  His  literary  style  and  modes  of  thought 
are  in  themselves  an  evidence  of  more  than  ordinary  attainments  in 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  logic. 

The  matter  of  heredity  in  his  case  was  not  sifted  thoroughly  upon 
his  admission  to  the  asylum,  nor  have  I  since  been  able  to  gather  much 
material  relative  to  this  factor  in  his  evolution.  But  one  important 
element  of  this  nature  is  described  in  his  book — an  element  not  only 
hereditary  in  its  character,  but  for  a  long  time  part  of  his  environment, 
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and  undoubtedly  an  influence  modifying'  his  mental  condition  both 
before  and  after  his  birth.  I  allude  to  a  great-uncle,  a  lirother  <'f  his 
grandmother  on  his  mother's  side,  who  was  himself  a  paranoiac,  and  who 
lived  upon  the  farm  in  intimate  companionship  with  our  patient  until 
the  latter  was  twenty-three  years  old. 

As  we  read  on  we  see,  from  the  author's  account  of  himself,  how 
heredity  and  environment  gradually  mcjlded  his  physical  and  mental 
characters.  A  shy,  timid,  delicate  child  ;  clever  intellectually  ;  given  to 
oddities  of  speech  and  conduct ;  inclined  to  solitary  musing,  rarely  shar- 
ing the  sports  or  games  of  other  boys — in  him  were  slowh-  evolved 
marked  eccentricity  of  demeanor,  a  disposition  to  shun  his  fellows,  a 
misinterpretation  of  their  looks  and  actions  as  regarded  iiimself,  a  mor- 
bid egotism,  a  consciousness  of  a  gulf  between  himself  aud  ordinary 
men,  with  deep  depression,  outbursts  of  passion,  an  inclination  to 
homicide  restrained  but  feebly  h)y  his  weakened  will,  and  delusions  of 
persecution.  No  douljt  the  derogatory  remarks  he  fancied  exjiressed 
about  him  in  the  stores  were  the  first  harbingers  of  auditory  hallucina- 
tions. Later,  he  had  murder  in  his  thoughts,  tiirough  the  morbid  hu- 
miliation he  felt  at  the  imaginary  insults  from  otiiers.  No  doubt,  as 
his  conduct  grew  miirc  and  more  strange,  he  diil  attract  attention  among 
his  fellow-men,  and  this,  unfortunately,  would  l)Ut  feed  the  flanie  of  his 
pathological  self-consciousness. 

We  follow  his  history  from  infancy  through  childhood  and  youth  to 
manhood,  and  observe  how,  slowly  but  surely,  the  hereditary  seed  sown 
in  degenerative  soil  took  root  and  flourished.  His  jicculiar  auditory 
acuteness,  with  his  niorl)id  shyness,  soon  gave  rise  to  illusions  of  hear- 
ing, and  these  again  were  transformed  into  hallucinations,  as  is  evident 
if  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  carefully  followed.  The  curious  foun- 
dation of  his  hallucinations  he  well  illustrates  and  understands.  An 
idea  arises  in  his  own  mind  of  what  people  woidd  say  in  discussing 
him,  and  immediately  consciousness  in  the  auditory  area  projects  the 
idea  in  spoken  words  into  the  environment.  He  noted  this  peculiarity 
of  his  own  thoughts  being  repeated  to  him  by  the  voices  about  him,  yet 
he  could  not  correct  the  delusions  to  which  they  gave  origin,  but  inter- 
preted the  matter  with  the  reason  aud  judgment  of  an  insane  mind. 
He  naturally  had  the  delusion,  founded  upon  his  hallucinations,  that 
people  were  persecuting  him,  but  upon  this  now  grew  another  delusion. 
He  began  to  believe  that  they  could  read  and  repeat  his  thoughts  ;  that 
there  was  some  magnetic  means  by  which  his  tormentors  could  draw  off 
his  thoughts  ;  that  other  wills  could  act  upon  his  body,  dominating  his 
own  will  and  causing  him  to  do  things  he  had  no  desire  or  intention  of 
doing. 

it  was  about  this  time  that  he  was  removed  to  the  asylum.  Several 
chapters  of  his  book  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  his  life  there,  his 
religious  beliefs,  illnsions,  and  hallucinations.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  departure  for  the  asylum  he  began  to  read  much  in  the  Bible, 
and,  as  he  says,  noted  passages  which  seemed  to  have  a  special  bearing 
as  ri«^arded  himself.  There  were  several  coincidences  of  tiiis  kind,  and 
he  looked  upon  them  at  iirst  as   merely  coiucidenceSj  but  in  time  the 
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resemljlaiice  became  so  strongly  marked,  to  his  disordered  intelligence, 
that  he  came  to  look  upon  wliole  cliapters  of  the  Bible  as  referring  to 
himself.  From  this  the  step  was  not  a  great  one  to  the  delusion  of 
being  a  prophet.  In  reading  we  find  that  our  author  had  several  in- 
centives for  writing  this  book.  It  contains  the  autobiography  of  a  new 
prophet,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of  a  new  religion.  From  his  stand- 
jioint,  as  a  man  in  whose  destiny  are  wrap]ied  up  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  he  tells  posterity  of  the  tortures  aud  trials  he  has  passed  through 
as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  earth  ;  how  he  was  mocked  and 
scotied  at,  his  brain  acted  upon  by  magnetic  agency,  antl  himself  im- 
prisoned in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  years.  Hence  the  title  of  his  book, 
"  The  Piling  of  Tophet."  But  behind  this  insane  egotism  there  shines 
at  times  some  faint  glimmer  of  the  truth,  so  that  he  fre(|uently  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  terms  used  by  his  fellows,  as  insane,  a  lunatic,  a  mono- 
maniac, as  having  hallucinations  ;  and  he  thinks  the  opinions  of  his 
friends,  relatives,  aud  physicians  of  sufficient  worth  to  merit  considerable 
argument  in  his  book.  He  knows  wliat  insanity  is  ;  he  recognizes  it  in 
his  asylum  associates.  He  could  at  times  "see  the  man  he  ought  to 
have  become  rising  up  like  a  shadowy  phantom  in  judgment  on  the 
wreck  he  really  was."  But  this  occasional  consciousness  of  their  dis- 
ordered mental  condition  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  the  insane. 

Shortly  after  writing  ins  ant<ibiogrnphy  he  was  removed  to  a  county 
a.sylum,  where  he  remained,  witliout  change  in  his  mental  condition,  for 
several  years,  when  his  friends  took  him  out  to  live  with  them.  He  died 
a  religious  paranoiac  in  1886.  He  did  not  become  completely  imbecile, 
as  sucii  cases  often  do  ;  nor  did  he  write  any  further  articles,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  Doubtless  the  inditt'ci'ence  with  which  tiie  world  received 
the  propagandism  of  the  new  ])roph('t  caused  his  philosophical  with- 
drawal from  active  warfare  in  the  fields  of  reform  and  theology. 

In  the  preface  he  defines  the  scoj)e  of  the  book  as  follows  : 

"This  work  is  given  to  the  pnlilic  as  a  lunatic's  defense  of  his  posi- 
tion. Every  effort  I  have  made  hitherto  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  my  fellow-men,  on  things  which  I  see  to  ijroceed  from  them,  and 
which  give  my  life  its  whole  shajie,  has  drawn  out  nothing  more  than 
blank  denials  of  all  knowledge  of  the  things  I  spoke  of.  Now,  it  is  im- 
possiljle  for  me  to  reduce  my  thoughts  to  the  bounds  which  others  have 
been  willing  to  concede.  The  object  of  this  little  autobiography  is  to 
show  the  form  and  consistency  of  the  thought  that  is  in  my  mind. 

"  I  present  my  evidence  to  the  trilnmals  of  last  resort,  the  pul)lic  and 
the  press,  and  ask  them  to  try  the  case  and  render  their  verdict.  Have 
I  a  right  to  my  thouL'lit,  or  have  I  not?  If  not,  where  am  I  deceived? 
If  I  have,  wliy  is  not  mine  the  true  thought  for  all  njcn?  " 

A  paragrajdi  from  the  introduction  further  reveals  the  object  of  his 
confessions  : 

"A  person  is  supposed  to  have  a  reason  for  what  he  does,  and  I 
might  consider  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  tell  the  motives  which  actuate 
me  in  thus  entering  upon  the  work  fif  the  scribe  und(.'r  circumstances  so 
peculiar.     Is  there  anything  I  have  to  tell  that  might  not  as  well  and 
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more  safely  be  left  untold  ?  It  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  have  to 
consider  and  decide  to-day,  for  I  have  been  long  inspired  with  the  con- 
viction, the  consciousness,  that  I  have  something  to  tell  that  it  would  be 
worth  the  world's  while  to  hear." 

In  anotlier  introductory  paragraph  he  makes  an  excellent  diagnosis 
•of  his  mental  infirmity.     Addressing  his  reader,  he  says  : 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  am  a  patient  in  an  asylum.  I  am  to  take 
it  for  granted  at  the  outset  that  my  prospective  reader  knows  nothing  of 
my  character,  condition,  or  circumstances  beyond  what  I  tell  him.  I 
am  here  as  an  insane  patient.  I  have  been  here  over  five  years.  .  .  . 
Being  an  insane  man,  it  will  lie  nothing  unexpected  that  I  shoultl,  in 
giving  these  reports  of  my  fortunes,  narrate  incidents  and  particulars 
partaking  more  or  less  of  the  marvelous  or  preternatural.  I  am  not 
only  a  lunatic,  but  one  of  the  class  of  lunatics  having  a  controvcr.sy  with 
the  world  in  general;  in  other  words,  possessed  with  a  monomania,  or 
■crazy  one-sidedly  or  on  a  single  subject." 

In  the  hospital  record  presented  above,  nothing  is  adduced  as  to 
heredity  in  this  case,  and  but  little  stated  concerning  his  mental  condi- 
tion in  early  youtii.  These  deticicncics  are,  to. a  gn'at  extent,  sup|)lied 
in  the  autobiograpiiy.  I  shall  permit  our  author  first  to  describe  his 
appearance  in  this  world,  in  a  cyanotic  condition,  and  the  characteristics 
of  Ills  ciiildhood  and  early  youth,  and  subsecjurntly  tiie  iiereditarv 
influence  in  iiis  destiny  : 

"It  is  said  that  I  was  entirely  black  wlien  I  was  usbcrcd  into  the 
world,  and  that  for  I  forget  how  long  a  period  of  tiuie  I  diil  notliing 
but  give  vent  to  heart-saddening  wails.  Was  I  lamenting  tlic  gift  of 
light,  on  this  morning  of  what  was  to  become  a  woe-burdened  existence  ? 

"  I  was  a  weakly  infant.  I  came  near  dying  of  the  whoo])ing-cough, 
and  it  was  always  asserted,  by  those  who  knew,  that  I  owed  my  life  to 
the  untiring  exertions  of  a  poor  woman  who  lived  a  neighljor,  who 
busied  herself  all  night  with  me,  dipping  me  at  intervals  into  a  tuli  of 
warm  water.      My  half-sister  had  it  at  the  same  time  and  died. 

"  It  will  be  of  use  to  give  an  idea  of  my  nature  and  dis]iosition  in 
my  tender  years.  I  was  always  a  shy,  retiring  child;  not  disposed  to 
make  free  with  strangers;  not  much  given  to  prattle — in  fact,  one  of  tlie 
sad  and  silent  sort  from  the  first.  I  can  remember  some  peculiar  sensa- 
tions which  used  to  weigh  on  my  mind,  which  go  to  show  that  the 
foundation  of  my  mind-life  was  but  imperfect  from  the  first.  I  used  to 
be  troubled  with  very  strange  feelings  when  I  was  waking  out  of  sleep, 
especially  if  I  had  been  taking  a  naj>  in  the  day-time.  It  used  to  seem 
to  me  tiiat  I  was  floating  in  the  air,  and  I  often  thought  to  mysflf  : 
'Why,  how  queer  I  have  been  feeling! '  It  was  as  if  I  filled  the  whole 
room,  way  uj)  to  the  ceiling.  I  was  told  by  others  that  I  sometimes 
raised  myself  up  in  bed  after  getting  to  sleep  and  made  an  outcry,  '  Oh, 
don't!  Oh,  don't!'  seeming  to  be  in  great  distress;  but  the  strange  part 
of  it  is  that  I  could  remember  nothing  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  remembered  even  their  waking  me,  or  finding  them  at  my  bedside. 
I  only  had  their  word  for  it  next  day. 

"As  far  as  I  can  go  back,  I  remember  having  at  times,  but  not  fre- 
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quently,  impressions  which  must  be  identical  with  what  I  liave  lately 
heard  others  speak  of  as  '  double  memory. '  The  feeling  would  all  at 
once  creep  over  me  that  the  very  thing  I  was  present  with,  my  ideas  and 
perceptions  at  that  time,  had  happened  to  me  once  before  in  just  the 
same  sequence  and  arrangement.  I  have  heard  this  explained  as  due 
to  a  lack  of  simultaneity  in  the  action  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain,  the 
tardy  one  rememl^ering  what  had  already  passed  through  the  other. 
My  own  theory  was  different,  leaving  the  organ  acting  out  of  con- 
sideration. I  only  went  so  far  as  to  look  at  it  as  a  mistaken  quality 
in  the  perception — an  erroneous  attaching  of  the  nature  of  the  act  of 
remembering  to  what  was  really  tlie  act  of  thinking  in  the  present. 

"  I  was  very  early  in  life  an  observer  of  my  own  mental  peculiarities, 
to  a  degree  which  I  think  must  be  a  very  rare  exception.  I  often  used 
to  be  sensible  of  an  unsatisfactoriness  in  my  consciousness  of  what  sur- 
rounded me.  I  used  to  ask  myself,  '  Why  is  it  that  while  I  see  and 
hear  and  feel  everything  jierfectly,  it  nevertheless  does  not  seem  real  to 
me  ?  It  is  as  if  I  were  in  danger  of  forgetting  myself  and  the  place 
where  I  am! '  I  often  wondered  even  how  I  kept  the  run  of  things  as 
well  as  I  did.  I  always  found  myself  holding  on  to  the  orderly  and 
proper  connection  of  my  acts,  and  yet  from  my  feehngs  I  could  not  have 
answered  for  my  doing  so.  I  can  remember  sitting  at  my  desk  in 
school,  when  a  small  boy,  and  dwelling  witli  melancholy  on  this  dim- 
ness in  my  perception  of  existence,  and  wondering  how  it  was  with 
others  in  this  respect.  I  wondered  to  myself  if  life,  as  ordinarily  be- 
stowed, included  this  deficiency. 

"I  showed  in  my  tastes  and  behavior  a  harmony  with  the  internal 
composition  of  my  mind.  I  was  never  given  to  the  active  sports  which 
the  common  run  of  boys  take  so  much  delight  in. 

"  The  simple  fact  is  that  I  had  a  languid  nervous  development,  and 
from  the  necessity  of  my  organization  could  not  have  much  capacity  or 
relish  for  sports  of  agility. 

"  If  I  could  compound  a  boy  of  my  own  I  should  try  to  improve  on 
the  model  I  rememlier  to  have  exhibited  in  myself. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  I  was  regarded  or  treated  as  strange  or  deficient 
in  my  wits.  Such  an  idea  would  look  misplaced  to  those  who  knew 
me  and  consorted  with  me  in  those  days.  These  differences  are  perhaps 
more  evident  to  myself  than  they  ever  were  to  the  greater  part  of  my 
acquaintances.  I  brooded  on  this  side  of  my  character  at  a  later  period, 
and  I  no  doubt  remain  liable  to  give  greater  prominence  to  disparaging 
traits  than  some  impartial  observers  would  justify  me  in  doing. 

"As  a  general  rule,  my  harmless  and  peaceable  disposition  kept  me 
out  of  squabbles  with  my  .schoolmates.  If  I  was  approached  in  an 
aggres.sive  way,  I  met  it  with  absolute  non-resistance,  which  in  my  case 
had  the  disarming  effect  which  is  attrilnited  to  it  by  pious  moralists. 

"  If  we  change  the  scene  from  the  playground  to  the  schoolroom,  we 
shall  find  that  I  attained  a  distinction  of  my  own,  apart  from  the 
average,  and  more  to  my  advantage  there.  I  was  always  a  favorite  with 
my  teachers.  I  never  gave  them  any  trouble,  and  took  to  my  studies 
with  a  willing  relish  that  could  not  but  be  pleasing  to  them.  I  learned 
to  read  before  I  went  to  school;  in  fact,  like  an  old  asylum  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  M.,  inventor  and  infidel  monomaniac,  I  can  almost  say  that 
I  can't  remember  when  I  could  not  read. 

' '  I  was  frequently  singled  out  for  complimentary  remarks  on  my 
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proficiency  in  my  studies.  I  gave  evidence  of  some  talents  of  a  higher 
kind — could  draw,  for  instance,  better  than  any  boy  in  the  school. 

' '  One  of  the  most  marked  weaknesses  of  my  character,  as  a  child, 
was  my  susceptibility  to  being  teased. 

"After  having  pondered  some  on  the  traits  of  the  human  animal  in 
this  particular,  I  liave  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  further 
explanation  needed  than  that  the  impression  made  on  the  teaser  by  tlie 
teasaljle  is  such  as  to  naturally  prompt  the  acts  constituting  the  teasing, 
as  the  sense  of  burning  makes  us  shrink,  and  an  aroma  suggestive  of  a 
fine  flavor  tempts  us  to  bite.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  liability  to  be 
teased  rests  on  a  principle  that  has  a  mighty  influence  in  the  motions  of 
the  soul  of  humanity. 

"My  misdeeds,  as  a  child,  were  rarely  prompted  by  a  love  of 
mischief  or  the  result  of  headlong  thoughtlessness. 

"I  had  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  I  used  fre- 
quently at  night  to  recall  the  events  of  the  day,  and  reflect  on  instances 
in  which  I  had  transgressed  and  given  way  to  ill-humor,  and  form  reso- 
lutions to  try  and  do  better.  From  some  of  the  most  flagrant  of  the 
sins  and  improprieties  to  which  small  and  larger  boys  are  prone  I  was 
entirely  free. 

"  My  early  training  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  a  predominantly 
religious  one.  My  mind  was  neither  imbued  with  ineradical)le  preju- 
dices nor  prepared  for  reaction  to  the  other  extreme  by  excessively  rigid 
sectarian  driUing  and  formalism. 

"I  worked  steadily  up(jn  the  farm,  though  with  moderation,  at 
such  kinds  of  work  as  I  seemed  to  be  equal  to.  The  heavier  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  plowing  and  wagoning,  as  also  the  marketing  of  the 
produce,  were  attended  to  by  my  great-uncle. 

"It  is  a  somewhat  delicate  subject  to  manage  to  my  satisfaction 
this  that  I  am  about  to  enter  upon,  but  it  demands  candid  and  imjjar- 
tial  treatment,  because  the  events  that  followed  in  later  years  can  not 
be  rightly  understood  without  it.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a 
veracious  sketch  of  my  soul-life  during  this  period  without  dwelling 
quite  minutely  on  the  characteristics  of  my  great-uncle.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  roughed  it  a  good  deal  in  the  world,  had  l)een  at  one  time  in 
his  life  a  live-oaker  in  Florida.  How  his  temper  and  disposition  may 
have  been  at  an  earlier  period  I  can  not  say — I  only  remember  him  as 
a  man  possessed  of  the  belief  that  a  certain  young  man  living  on  an 
adjoining  farm  had  the  power  to  torture  him  at  his  pleasure,  both  by 
bothering  liis  brains  and  inflicting  physical  pain;  which  jjower  he  made 
u.se  of  to  such  good  effect  that  the  poor  victim  was  almost  constantly 
ke])t  busy  liolding  him  at  liay  by  means  of  cursings  of  the  most  fierce 
and  vigorous  descrijition.  While  at  work  with  the  horses  in  the  fields, 
and  when  driving,  he  would  intermix  his  commands  to  the  animals 
with  savage  execrations  of  the  troubler  of  his  peace.  The  unfortunate 
man  was  troubled,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  especially,  with  sore 
feet,  and  at  such  times  his  imprecations  against  the  offender  would 
fairly  rise  to  yells,  and  were  almost  blood-curdling  in  their  intense 
ferocity.  Thus  it  went  on  day  and  night.  He  slept  in  a  small  room  in 
one  of  the  outbuildings,  and  often  he  could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance 
off  shouting  out  threats,  sometimes  throwing  boots  or  boot -jacks  against 
the  boarded  side  of  the  building  where  he  lodged  to  put  in  the  inter- 
jection points. 
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"  It  may  be  imagined  that  a  boy  of  a  reserved  and  sensitive  disposi- 
tion, as  I  was,  could  not  assimilate  very  well  with  such  a  character  as 
this.  I  was  always  distant  in  my  intercourse  with  him,  and  a  feeling 
of  aversion  for  his  habits  of  savagery  led  me  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
with  him  more  than  was  rendered  necessary  by  our  joint  laliors  on  the 
farm. 

'  'As  the  years  passed  on  and  I  continued  to  live  in  the  presence 
of  my  uncle's  fierce  demonstrations  of  hostility  against  the  invisible 
destrctyer  of  his  comfort,  my  tolerance  for  his  conduct  insensiljly  gave 
way.  "  I  had  now  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen;  was  a  tall, 
slender  vouth,  not  strong  either  in  nerve  or  muscle. 

"Tlie  exhildtion  of  his  ruling  passion  called  up  more  and  more 
determined  feelings  of  antagonism  in  my  breast. 

"Before  I  knew  it  I  had  gone  a  criminal  length  in  my  resentful 
feeling.  I  came  at  last  to  feel  that  a  person  of  such  a  thoroughly 
savage  character  did  not  deserve  more  indulgence  than  a  mad  dog.  My 
position  from  that  time  was  one  of  contingent  murder.  Alas  !  that  I 
should  liave  been  content  to  let  such  a  state  of  things  last  a  single  day. 
The  frightful  danger  of  my  situation  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
spur  me  to  sacrifice  everytliing  to  escape  from  it.  But  I  was  in  chains, 
the  chains  of  afiathy,  impotence,  and  incapacity,  and  I  could  only  stay 
where  I  was  and  fume  against  the  oliject  of  my  detestation. 

"  I  nuist  always  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  in 
my  unfortunate  career  that  I  should  have  been  placed  in  contact  with 
this  much  to  be  commiserated  sufferer  at  such  a  time  of  life.  It  was 
not  the  man  himself  that  I  hated.  When  my  judgment  could  act  with- 
out imjiediment,  I  saw  that  his  uni)leasant  behavior  was  entirely  the 
phenomena  presented  l)y  his  never-ending  war  against  what  was,  in  his 
eyes,  the  most  wicked  and  cruel  of  persecutions.  I  could  then  pity  him 
and  dismiss  all  rancorous  thoughts." 

This  anti])atliv  led  to  a  change  in  the  residence  of  our  author.  He 
felt  that  he  must  be  separated  from  his  uncle,  and,  accordingly,  he  re- 
moved to  a  town  at  some  distance  from  tlie  farm.  It  is  curious  that 
lie  never  sjieaks  of  iiis  uncle  as  insane,  and  it  is  probalile  that  both  his 
mother  and  himself  and  other  relatives  regarded  his  perseciitfiry  delu- 
sions as  merely  evidence  of  eccentricity.  Soon  after  removing  to  town 
he  had  some  pulmonary  ditticulty,  and  he  speaks  at  some  length  of  this 
as  follows  : 

''  In  the  dejjressed  state  of  my  nerves  I  imagined  myself  much  worse 
than  I  really  was,  and,  like  many  others  in  the  same  condition,  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  liable  to  sink  away  and  die  at  any  time.  My  disease  was 
accom])anied  with  periodical  accesses  of  fever, '  and  in  the  fictitious 
strength  of  excitement  given  by  this  my  mind  seemed  to  gain  an  ab- 
normal activity.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  received  a  revelation  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  soul  that  had  an  all-dominant  effect  on 
my  destinies  and  the  turn  of  my  thoughts  ever  aftei'.  .1  now 
learned  what  had  always  lieen  to  me  a  hidden  mystery — what  was  the 
meaning  of  strength  of  will  and  strength  of  intellect.  Before,  I  had  ever 
lived  enshrouded  in  mists  and  clouds.  In  that  transitory  strength  given 
by  the  fever  coursing  tl^'ough  my  veins,  I  now  saw  the  man  I  ought 
to  have  become  rising  up  like  a  shadowy  phantom  in  judgment  on  the 
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■wreck  which  I  really  was  .  .  .  My  agitation  was  so  great  that  my 
mother  and  the  neiglilxjrs  seemed  to  fear  that  I  was  going  crazy.  / 
felt  that  I  had  been  crazy  for  a  long  while  and  had  just  recovered  reason. 
It  was  a  fact.  But  I  was  constrained  to  lock  up  my  remorseful  agony 
in  my  own  breast. ' ' 

We  have  seen  that  our  patient  was  throughout  liis  early  yontli 
morbidly  sul>jeeti\'e,  and  his  hypochondriasis  increased  witii  vears.  He 
had  now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  we  shall  let  him  describe  his 
mental  condition  and  habits  of  life  at  this  time.  In  this  description  we 
shall  see  the  gradual  gnnvtii  of  persecutory  ideas  upon  a  favorable  soil : 

"  Mj'  strength  and  endurance  were  not  sufficient  for  manual  labor, 
and  I  did  not  fuel  confidence  enough  in  the  clearness  and  energy  of  my 
mind  to  justify  me  in  making  a])])lication  for  any  post  M'here  head-work 
would  have  been  demanded,  or  f(jr  which  ready  })res('nce  of  mind  or  a 
good  address  woulil  have  been  required.  But  it  was  the  uni)leasantness 
felt  on  contact  with  my  fellow-men  that  operated  more  strongly  tlian 
anything  else  in  Ijinding  me  down  to  the  course  of  life  to  whicli  I  de- 
voted myself.  I  felt  my  deficiencies  most  keenly  every  time  I  met  a 
human  being  face  to  face.  ...  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
shun  what  was  so  galling  to  my  sensiljility,  while  appearing  to  conduce 
to  no  desiraljle  cud.  ....  But  I  am  going  to  show  that  I  still 
remained  exposed  to  very  great  dangers,  and  it  is  as  true  as  it  was 
before  that  I  shunned  the  only  means  of  averting  tlie  calamities  threat- 
ening me,  no  doulit  of  necessity  at  tliis  stage,  and  in  oliedience  to  tlie 
eternal  decree  that  every  tree  shall  spread  out  and  devcloji  in  accord- 
ance with  the  (pialities  given  to  it  '  liefore  it  was  in  tlie  ground.'  I  diil 
not  like  tlie  constraint  imposed  ujion  me  by  tlie  jiresence  of  man.  I  did 
like  the  freedom  of  solitude.  I  strongly  disliked  many  things  I  noticed 
in  the  manner  and  words  of  some  I  met,  and  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent this  dislike  from  occasionally  l)eing  absorbed  into  my  solitary 
musings,  to  find  its  final  resolution  in  the  passion  of  indignation  in  its 
various  degrees  of  intensity  as  the  case  might  be.  I  have  spoken  liefore 
of  my  defective  means  of  defense  against  'teasing'  or  mocking  for  the 
purpose  of  trouliling.  I  was  always  terribly  alert  and  sensitive  to  all 
kinds  of  'snubs'  and  sneers,  and  oblique  remarks  in  general,  on  their 
proficiency  in  which  some  people  pride  themselves  so  much.  . 
I  was  also  disagreeably  impressed  l>y  the  ways  of  some  who  showed  a 
disposition  to  turn  their  attention  to  myself,  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  sul)ject  I  was  presenting  to  them. 

"I  was  being  cai-ried  into  a  state  of  secret  enmity  to  mankind  in 
general  bv  the  prevailing  tenor  of  my  lirooding  meditations,  and  there 
was  no  corrective  present. 

"  But  all  received  a  hue  from  a  yearning  for  ^^•hat  was  wurthy 
in  life,  paired  with  a  mournful  sense  of  its  hopeless  absence.  M'hat- 
ever  wrong  turns  I  may  in  my  weakness  have  been  lietrayed  into,  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  look  upon  my  then  existing  frame  of  mind 
as  a  whole  with  repentant  feelings.  As  well  condenm  righteousness 
and  holiness  itself ! 

"AVhen  I  admit  that  I  occasionally  was  overcome  -with  an  irruption 
of  hard  feelings  toward  wronij-doing  man,    it  will,   of   course,   not  be 
understood    that   I    was   haliitually   morose   and    spiteful    in    temper. 
54 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  What  commotion  there  was 
M-as  mostly  internal,  rarely  reaching  the  surface  in  visible  ebullitions. 
.      .  "    I  occupied  myself  with  the  trifling  laliors  of  my  garden, 

dwelling  with  interest  and  pleasure  on  the  {n-ogress  of  my  crops  and 
flowers,  and  every  now  and  then  took  a  raml)le  over  to  the  woods  lying 
to  the  south,  which  were  a  favorite  place  of  resort  to  me  all  the  while  I 
lived  there.  There  I  botanized  and  moralized,  explored  the  recesses  of 
the  woods,  enjoyed  the  calm  cjuiet  of  nature,  and  groaned  over  my 
hapless  condition,  wondering  what  it  was  to  come  to. 

"There  were  some  little  things  that  happened  to  me  the  first  year 
after  I  left  the  farm  which  liecame,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  sample  of  what 
I  must  continue  to  expect,  and  the  memory  of  which  had  more  influ- 
ence over  my  action  in  after  time  than  I  was  aware  of  myself,  no 
doubt.  .  .  "  .  .  When  I  was  around  the  city,  thinking  I  might  get 
employment  I  called  on  one  of  my  old  acquaintances,  who  was  then  in 
a  store.  I  talked  with  him  a  few  minutes  at  that  time.  I  called  again 
a  short  time  after,  when  I  was  told  by  the  proprietor  that  the  gentle- 
man I  had  called  to  see  was  not  in.  There  were  a  number  of  men 
present  in  the  store, — salesmen, — and  it  liecame  apparent  to  me  that  they 
were  trying  to  exhiliit  an  offensive  demeanor  toward  me,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  true  to  say  that  they  were  moved  to  make  a  derisive  de- 
HKinstration  against  me.  At  all  events,  all,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  proprietor,   stoml   with  contortions   of    countenance,  which 

was  perha]is  laughter,  until  I  retired I  found  it  liard  to 

consign  this  to  forgetfulness.  At  first  it  lay  dormant,  but  it  would 
come  up,  and  I  must  confess  I  had  hard  feelings,  even  revengeful  feel- 
ings, toward  the  actors.  Another  thing  happened  the  same  fall.  I 
went  to  a  store,  and,  standing  at  the  counter,  was  noticed  by  one  of  the 
clerks, — an  Irishman, — who  came  to  me  and  said,  'I  always  wait  on  the 
little  boys  first,'  and,  as  I  took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  seemed  so  de- 
termined his  words  should  not  be  lost  on  me  tliat  he  repeated  them, 
with  the  addition,  'like  you.'  As  before,  it  produced  no  immediate 
effect,  but  it  afterward  rose  and  rankled  in  my  memory,  and  I  was  not 
able  to  keep  clear  of  imagining  vindictive  things.  In  fact,  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  both  cases  I  felt  that  blood  would  have  been  sweet  to  me. 
My  mode  of  thinking  on  these  incidents  no  doubt  had  in  it 

much  of  the  character  of  insanity The  effect  was  that  I 

got  settled  down  into  the  fixed  idea  that  contact  with  the  thoughtless, 
evil  world,  in  my  state  of  body  and  mind,  would  impose  upon  me  the 

necessity  of  conmiitting  crime  in  vindication  of  my  honor 

I  let  these  bloody  memories  tinge  my  whole  mind,  and  all  its  anticipa- 
tions and  resolutions  for  the  future 'I  see,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, in  substance,  '  that  these  galling  collisions  are  the  natural  penalties 
of  being  imperfect. ' 

"It  maybe  as  well,  for  the  prevention  of  misconceptions,  to  say 
that  I  never  took  one  step  toward  putting  any  design  thence  arising 
into  execution.  I  had  no  designs.  I  never  armed  myself,  or,  in  fact, 
went  any  further  than  to  rehearse  the  drama  of  revenge  in  my  own 
mind.  The  pistol  I  bought  was  one  which  I  would  not  have  trusted  for 
a  moment  to  carry  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense.     ...  Never- 

theless, the  events  on  the  farm  show  that  my  wickedness  was  not 
altogether  of  a  mimic  kind,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  escape  righteous 
judgment. 
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' '  I  used  to  make  many  resolutions  about  regularity  in  habits  of  eat- 
ing, which  I  found  myself  poweriess  to  keep.  A  sense  of  depression 
and  vacuity  would  come  over  me,  aggravated  by  my  solitary,  monoto- 
nous life,  I  presume,  and  often  by  an  obstructed  state  of  the  ahmentary 
organs.  .     .     It  is  a  common  feature  in  insanity  or  semi-insanity 

left  to  itself,  I  think.  I  also  exerted  my  brain  to  the  extent  of  abuse, 
I  know,  in  the  way  of  study.     .  I  used  to  study  Latin  for  a 

pastime,  and  often  kept  cudgeling  my  Ijrains  over  Cicero  and  Ca'sar 
until  the  top  of  my  hc^ad  was  very  sore.  This  solitary  immersing  of 
an  enfeebled  mind  in  study,  with  obliviousness  to  myself  and  all  sur- 
roundings, was,  no  doul>t,  a  lielp  toward  the  grand  consummation  that 
took  place  in  the  fullness  of  things.  .      .      -      I  suffered  a  good  deal 

from  bodily  ailments.  My  liver  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  out  of  order 
and  torpid.  I  had  a  feeling  of  hardness  and  inflammation  in  my  sides 
regularly,  a  certain  length  of  time  after  meals  ;  digestion  was  bad, 
appetite  irregular — in  fact,  every  sign  of  a  deadlock  in  the  vital  func- 
tions. ' ' 

His  mother  and  he  removed  to  another  village  in  1871,  wlien  lie 
was  twenty-eigiit  years  of  age,  by  which  time  there  was  but  little 
question  of  his  insanity,  even  among  his  relatives.  I  let  him  take  the 
thread  of  the  story  again  at  this  epoch  : 

"  When  my  mother  was  making  preparations  for  moving  she  asked 
me  to  help  in  packing  up  sonie  chairs.  I  made  an  effort  to  ajjply  my- 
self to  the  task,  l>ut  suddenly  found  myself  overcome  In'  my  feelings, 
and  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about  I  had  shivered  one  of  the  chairs  to 
fragments.  A  most  unpromising  omen  !  The  fact  is  that  I  was,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  in  a  state  which  any  physician,  knowitig  the 
facts,  would  have  pronounced  to  be  unmistakable  in.-^anity.  Bat  I 
had  different  ideas  aliout  what  constituted  insanity,  and  often  thought 
to  myself  that  if  I  did  get  put  into  an  asylum,  as  had  been  threatened, 
they  would  not  keep  me,  because  they  would  see  that  I  was  perfectly 
rational.      I  have  learned  more  about  the  subject  since. 

"  Things  of  the  kind  I  have  told  of  had  happened  to  me  before,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  during  several  years,  an  obstructed  state  of  the 
bowels  Itringing  on  a  turn.  I  would  get  into  such  a  condition  of  exag- 
gerated discomfort  as  to  lose  for  a  moment,  or  sometimes  quite  a  spell, 
my  control  over  my  actions,  and  act  very  strangely.  Sometimes  I 
dashed  down  an  article  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hands,  or  demolished 
the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand;  sometimes  I  gave  vent  to  my  feelings 
by  grating  my  teeth,  '  clawing '  my  face,  and  going  through  strange 
grimaces  and  agonizing  contortions.  My  face  seemed  to  me  to  be  par- 
alyzed when  I  had  such  turns,  as  if  lifeless.  The  worst  thing  I  ever 
did  was  when  I  flew  at  my  mother  in  a  suddi'n  access  of  frenzy  on(-  day, 
when  she  had  wrought  ujinn  my  feelings  by  talking  to  me  irritatingly, 
and  bit  out  a  mouthful  of  her  hair.  .  .  .  When  I  was  conmiitted 
to  the  asylum,  at  a  later  day,  it  was  reported  as  one  of  my  symptoms 
that  I  had  delusions  about  my  mother  being  my  enemy,  etc. ,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  .  .  I  often  grieved  in  secret 
over  my  inability  to  be  a  stay  and  protection  to  her,  bereft  as  she  was 
of  all  other  support,  but  all  in  vain. 

"  In  my  new  home  I  was  in  one  of  a  row  of  houses,  with  strangers 
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living  near  on  lioth  sides,  and  the  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  evil 
which  I  had  shrunk  from  so  long  weighed  down  upon  me  with  crushing 
weight.  After  a  while  my  spell  of  hypochondriacal  desjiondency 
passed  off,  and  I  settled  down  into  the  way  of  living  which  I  adhered 
to  as  long  as  I  remained  there.  As  to  getting  acquainted  with  my 
neighl:»ors,  or  having  any  intercourse  or  dealings  with  tliem,  that  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.      .  I  now  had  more  of  the  feeling 

of  constraint,  from  the  Icnowlcdge  that  I  was  moving  under  the  eyes  of 
peo])le  who  were  strangers  to  me,  than  the  strangest  of  the  strange 
could  be  to  a  person  of  the  ordinary  stamp.  Sometimes  I  heard  re- 
marks which  did  not  affect  my  feelings  flatteringly,  but  that  was  not 
common. 

"Along  in  June  I  had  a  worse  spell  than  common  of  the  kind  of 
nervous  stagnation  or  will-impotence  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  per- 
petrated some  quite  irregular  acts  laetore  my  fetters  became  slackened. 
In  my  despair  I  tore  the  collar  from  my  shirt,  tore  the  slippei-s  I  was 
wearing,  dashed  my  list  into  a  temjitiiig  tlish  which  my  motlier  was 
offering  me  to  eat,  and  other  things  of  the  kind.  The  house  we  occu- 
pied was  owned  by  a  maiden  lady  who  lived  witli  lier  sister  in  part  of 
the   house.  In  the  evening,  after  the  otlier  sister  returned, 

who  had  ))een  alisent  during  the  day,  I  overheard  a  few  words  which 
showed  plainly  enough  that  tlie  events  of  the  day  were  being  discussed 
in  no  very  gratified  humor.  It  was  evident  that  ni}^  acts  were  severely 
reprobated." 

The  next  day  tlie  ju.stiee  of  tlic  peace  called  upon  liiiu  and  admonislicd 
liini  to  restrain  himself,  liinting  of  the  a.sylum.  Of  this  our  author 
•says  : 

"The  dragon's  tooth  of  reprimand  that  had  l)een  left  in  my  mind 
grew  into  a  monster,  in  whose  j)n'sence  I  found  it  impossible  to  live, 
and  I  had  a  frcsli  access  of  despair.  It  was  a  hot  June  morning.  I  re- 
member seizing  a  razor  and  flourishing  it,  and  saying,  '  Show  me  that 
rascal  and  I  will  slaughter  him, '  or  words  to  that  effect,  meaning,  of 
course,  the  justice  of  tlie  peace." 

Both  liomicidal  and  suicidal  inclinations  had  long  been  hamiting  the 
secret  corners  of  liis  mind,  lor  three  years  before  he  tells  pf  buying  a 
pistol  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  way  with  himself  or  some  one 
else.  On  tliis  day,  after  meeting  tlie  officer,  he  determined  upon  suicide. 
He  walked  out  to  two  different  country  stores  and  l)ought  annnunition. 
On  Ills  way  back  lie  passed  some  men  in  a  field.  They  all  looked  at 
liim,  and  one  of  them  "  laughed  loud  and  mockingly,  and  then  cried  out, 
in  a  sort  of  squealing  way,  the  intention  of  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken." Then  he  jilayed  a  game  of  croquet  with  a  young  man  at  his 
uncle's,  and  overheard  the  young  man  make  a  covert  and  derisive  re- 
mark.    He  continues  : 

"I  passed  the  next  day  in  brooding,  silent  melancholy.  It  was  a 
rainy  day  and  in  accord  with  my  feelings.  .  .  .  That  night  I 
wrote  a  little  statement  to  be  left  behind.  .     .     It  can  not  be  said 

that  I  plunged  thoughtlessly  into  the  gulf  of  self-murder.  I  had  from 
the  first  gaged  the  responsibility  I  was  taking  on  myself,   as  fully  as 
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my  mind  was  capable  of  doing  it.  I  felt  the  whole  weight  of  the  con- 
demnation that  rested  upon  me  for  committing  such  a  deed. 
I  passed  some  part  of  the  hours  of  the  night  in  sleep.  In  the  morning 
my  mother  came  to  the  door  to  see  how  I  was,  and  I  grasped  her  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  agonized  despair.  She  took  it  as  an  indication  tluit  I 
was  going  to  have  one  of  my  wild  spells  again,  and,  as  she  told  me 
afterward,  Ijegan  to  anticipate  some  work  of  demolition  after  I  should 
come  down-stairs.  After  she  had  gone  down,  I  went  and  took  the  pistol 
from  the  stand-drawer,  put  on  a  fresh  cap,  got  into  bed  again  and 
propped  up  my  head  on  the  pillows,  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
against  the  center  of  my  forehead,  and  fired." 

He  lost  considerable  blood  from  the  scalp-wound,  but  tlie  bullet  had 
glanced  off';  and,  although  he  now  tried  t(j  starve  himself,  he  was  up 
and  about  in  a  few  days  as  usual,  attending  to  his  garden  with  bandaged 
forehead.     He  continues  : 

"  There  were  some  steps  taken  toward  petting  me  into  an  asylum 
after  my  aljortive  attempt  at  suicide,  but  as  there  were  ditlicultics  abdut 
it,  and  I  appeared  perfectly  sensible  and  rational,  my  relatives  concluded 
to  let  it  rest. 

"  From  the  time  of  my  shooting  until  the  next  spring  there  was  not 
much  that  deserves  mention.     How  were  my  thoughts  about  suicide? 
It  must  be  said  that  I  had  not  totally  renounc:ed  that  idea. 
I  used  very  often  to  scan  the  beams  in  the  wood-bouse  and  the  coils  of 
clothes-line  in  the   garret.  .     The  old  ditiiculty  of  giving  way 

under  the  slighting  or  displeasing  demonstrations  from  others  remained 
as  bad  as  ever.  I  remember  once  I  was  so  wrought  ujion  by  some 
trifling  thing  said  or  done  by  one  of  my  relations  that  I  kicked  out  the 
bottom  of  a  cane-seat  chair  I  was  resting  my  feet  on,  in  a  sudden  par- 
oxysm of  impotent  emotion." 

About  this  time  he  also  made  a  futile  attempt  to  poi-^on  himself  by 
drinking  a  bottle  of  strong  tincture  of  valerian  that  he  liad  made 
himself.      That  incident  he  describes,  and  then  procee<l>  : 

"It  was  my  intention,  when  I  began  this  sketch  of  my  life,  to  give 
greatest  prominence  to  that  part  beginning  with  my  troubles  in  Clinton 
Street — that  is  to  say,  the  period  of  confirmed  lunacy  with  hallucinations, 
according  to  the  world's  avowed  decision;  but  it  appears  at  present  that 
my  project  is  not  to  go  into  fulfilment.  I  have  been  greatly  delayed  in 
doing  as  nuich  as  I  have  by  lack  of  strength. 

"To  make  the  account  which  I  have  given  as  full  an  exhibition  of 
my  condition  at  the  time  my  hallucinations,  if  such,  ajjpcared,  I  will 
note  some  further  defects  in  my  mental  action  which  I  had  noticed  up 
to  this  time.  First,  two  or  three  things  indicating  original  lack  of 
control  over  the  brain  by  the  will,  or  non-identification  of  my  will  with 
the  action  of  mv  brain,  and  which  I  must  count  for  predisposition. 
I  have  been  trouiiled  from  my  l)oyhood  with  a  tendency  of  my  brain  to 
see  things  it  ought  not  to  see  in"  what  is  placed  before  my  eyes.  This 
refract orhicss  does  not  extend  to  all  kinds  of  monstrous  visions,  but  is 
limited  to  the  singling  out  of  the  rmeanients  of  the  human  face  in  the 
outlines  of  objects  seen.     The  annoyance  I  have  experienced  from  this 
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has  varied  greatly,  according  to  the  state  of  my  health.  When  I  used 
to  be  sick  with  the  fever  and  ague,  I  would  lie  in  bed  and  gaze  at  the 
coarsely  daubed  window-shades  in  my  bedroom,  until  I  had  made  out 
every  possible  kind  of  a  profile  that  could  be  distinguished. 

"The  other  of  the  two  most  serious  abnormal  peculiarities  is  the 
supplying  of  missing  articulations  to  vocal  sounds,  heard  but  not 
understood  distinctly,  so  as  to  give  my  mind  the  impression  of  certain 
words,  at  the  same  time  that  I  knew  I  had  not  understood.  Sometimes 
I  have  been  really  cheated  this  way,  and  only  found  it  out  by  inquiring 
afterward.  This'  might  not  give  conclusive  proof  of  the  deception,  it  is 
true.  Not  to  violate  privacies,  I  will  illustrate  supposititiously.  _  If 
it  were  jiroclaimed  aloud,  far  enough  from  me  to  allow  the  inflections 
but  not  the  articulations  to  reach  my  ear  with  certainty — 

We  See  Where  Lies  the  Dreadful  Secret  ! 

my  mind  might  involuntarily  and  instantaneously  reshape  it  in  such  a 
way  that  I  would  understand  : 

Deceive  Where  Lies  Were  Ever  Sacred  ! 

"IMv  attention  was  always  quite  easily  disturbed  by  noises,  par- 
ticularly talking.  In  l)oyhood  the  sound  of  voices  in  conversation  at  a 
little  distance  after  I  had  retired  to  rest  often  gave  me  very  serious 
annoyance,  showing  excessive  irritability  of  the  brain. 

"Such  was  my  mental  state  on  the  eve  of  my  being  overtaken  Ijy  a 
more  marvelously  awful  fate  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man. 

"  My  original  purpose  was  to  follow  the  incidents  having  a  bearing 
on  my  mental  fortunes  with  tiileral)le  minuteness,  in  an  unbroken  cliain, 
up  to  the  time  of  reacbing  tbat  wonderful  state  in  which  I  have  existed 
for  tlie  last  six  and  one-lialf  years. 

"  I  sball  l>c  ol)liged  to  confine  myself  more  to  generalities. 

"  I  was  in  such  a  towering  state  of  morbid  sensitiveness  that  a  slight 
tinge  of  impertinence,  brusqueness,  or  fancied  contemptuousness  in  the 
manner  of  those  I  met,  put  me  on  the  rack  at  once.  .It  began 

to  occur  to  me  after  a  little  that  my  ears  were  becoming  wonderfully 
acute  for  such  things.  Very  often  I  would  hear  lively  discussions  on 
my  character,  and  disputes  about  the  projier  ejiithets  and  titles  to  be 
ajiplied  to  me,  which  I  understood  jierfectly  at  an  astonishing  distance 
off.     .  I  was  wrouglit  uj)  to  such  a  jiitch  tliat  I  formed  a  resolve 

that  if  I  were  given  a  sufficiently  open  prov(jcation,  I  would  attempt  a 
bloody  revenge,  and  on  one  occasion  went  out  with  a  razor  in  my 
pocket.      .  .     I  had  an  oppressive  feeling  of  impotence,  as  if  para- 

lyzed, and  suddenly  did  things  I  had  no  intention  of  doing,  as  in 
breaking  glass.     .  .     I  hail  a  soreness  all  through  my  limbs  which 

I  compared  to  molten  fire  running  through  my  nerves. 

"  I  Ijegan  to  hear  responses  to  and  comments  on  my  performances, 
and  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that  I  had  been  making  myself  a 
conspicuous  object  of  curiosity  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  .  ,  The 
comments  heard  grew  more  numerous  and  more  and  more  deri.sive.  .  .  . 
I  had  no  suspiciijn  at  the  time  of  any  of  the  inspiration  being  drawn 
directly  from  my  head.  I  do  not  say  it  was  so.  This  is  the  debatable 
ground.    ...    It  was  not  until  about  a  week  later  that  it  became  evident 
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to  me  that  I  was  hearing  my  own  thoughts  given  expression  to  by 
foreign  wills  and  voices. 

' '  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  '  inducting, '  '  conducting, '  '  sphere  of 
influence,'  sometimes  even  'poles,'  positive  and  negative,  and  my  brain 
was   constantly  compared  to  a  magnet.     .  I  could   find   no  better 

explanation  myself  for  a  long  time  than  the  theory  of  a  fluid,  similar  to 
or  the  same  as  electricity,  uniting  brains. 

' '  One  was  the  story  of  an  English  pliysician  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  magnetic  properties,  and  who  was  on  the  sjiot  at  the 
beginning,  directing  the  experiment.  He  was  stated  to  have  been  the 
first  to  form  a  perfect  communication  with  the  inducted  brain,  and  he 
had  drawn  off  my  entire  memory  back  to  childhood,  and  had  delivered 
it  verbally  in  the  presence  of  reporters  from  the  city,  who  liad  taken  it 
down.  It  was  stated  that  the  record  was  preserved  in  a  number  of  thick 
volumes.  Those  he  had  taken  with  him  when  he  sailed  for  England 
during  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the  experiment.  It  was  further 
asserted  that  he  continued  in  conununication  with  my  thoughts,  and 
that  wherever  he  went  every  one  to  whom  he  told  the  story  of  tlie  new 
marvel  was  also  set  in  connection  with  the  magnetic  current  flow'ing 
from  my  head,  and  began  to  participate  in  my  thoughts.  .  .  One 
word  more  of  the  English  doctor.  H(^  is  said  to  have  declared  that  if 
he  had  assisted  at  my  birth  he  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  remain 
alive,  as  tlie  monstrous  character  of  my  organization  could  have  l)eeu 
seen   at  a  glance.  After  the  whole  earth  had  become  pervadi'd 

with  the  magnetism  from  my  iiead,  it  woulil  be  felt  as  long  as  I  lived, 
and  the  instant  of  my  death  would  be  thus  signale(l  all  over  the  globe, 
and  would  be  noted  and  used  l)y  all  nations  as  a  new  era  from  which  to 
reckon  time. 

"I  would  think  of  the  Bible,  go  and  ojien  it  at  haphazard,  and  just 
where  my  eye  fell  there  was  a  jiassage  that  showed  me  myself.  Once 
when  I  had  been  fretting  about  my  ill  success  in  getting  my  mother  to 
accord  with  my  views  about  my  neighliors'  doings.  I  hit  U]ion  this  : 

'■  'And  it  shall  come  to  ]iass  that  when  any  shall  y<'t  )iro]ihesy,  then 
his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him  siiall  say  unto  liim.  Thou 
shalt  not  live,  for  thou  sjieakest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  his 
father  anrl  his  motlu'r  tliat  begat  him  shall  thrust  him  through  when 
he  prophesieth',  et(^ — Zechariah,  xiii. 

"But  the  most  perfect  identity  of  all  is  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  Psalms ' '  [of  which  he  quotes  several  pages,  and  then  con- 
tinues] :  "I  do  not  intend  to  appropriate  the  spirit  of  these  passages, 
or  to  make  their  language  my  own,  but  (juote  them  thus  collectively  as 
an  evidence  of  fact.  I  am  myself  but  an  inquirer.  Do  they  express 
the  experience  of  any  certain  person  or  persons'?  Or  are  they  pro- 
phetic? .  .  Can  it  be  that  the  same  thins:  that  has  happened  to 
me  has  befallen  another  in  ages  long  past,  ami  that  these  are  the  traces 
of  it? 

"I  have  also  ftumd  a  most  remarkably  close  application  of  many 
of  the  precepts  and  reflections  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  his  '  Imitation 
of  Christ.'  He  seems  to  keep  the  same  character  exhibited  in  the 
Psalms  in  view,  only  speaking  as  a  monitor,  instead  of  in  his  person. 
I  presume  I  find  myself  mirrored  in  both  these  places,  because  I  am 
an  extreme  case." 

Gradually  his  delusion.s,  burgeoning  one   from   another,  became  so 
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systematized  that   in  the  last   year  of  liis  stay  at  this  asykini  he  could 
write  in  his  book  : 

"The  signs  are  too  many  and  too  evident  to  permit  me  to  doubt 
that  my  destiny  is  bound  up  with  tlie  religion  of  the  world.  I  stead- 
fastly believe  that  the  words  in  Jeremiah,  '  Take  forth  the  precious 
from  the  vile,'  are  addressed  to  me;  and  I  can  not  be  recreant  to  the 
holiest  of  duties.  ...  I  will  not  waste  time  in  useless  discussion, 
but  start  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  God's  will  that  I  should  give 
the  world  my  opinions. 

"If  it  comes  to  be  generally  believed  that  my  sign  is  a  fulfilment 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  I  would  recommend  a  transfer  [of  the  Sabbath] 
to  the  day  of  the  commandment.  The  very  fact  of  a  day  one  step  re- 
moved being  fixed  on  by  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  looks  like 
an  admission  that  another  step  remained  to  be  taken. 

"  Was  it  not  the  confidence  of  Jesus  in  the  book  spoken  of  above 
that  made  him  say  he  knew  the  Father,  when  contending  with  believers 
in  personified  derangement?" 

Quite  a  large  ])art  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  accordance  witii  his  delusion  tiiat  he  is  a  prophet  come  to  re- 
veal a  new  religion. 

For  instance,  of  Babel  he  says : 

"  I  find  an  application  for  the  tower  of  Bal)el  in  my  own  insane 
history.  I  expect  a  confusion  of  the  speech  of  the  old  sects  to  ensue 
likewise. ' ' 

Of  Al)raham  he  remarks  : 

"  Abraham  is  accounted  the  father  of  all  who  believe  in  the  Eternal. 
I  believe  I  am  chosen  as  his  sign  for  the  abolition  of  all  dishonoring 
beliefs,  as  Abraham  was  set  up  against  all  idolators  and  pagans.  .  . 
I  have  to  note,  in  connection  with  the  offering  of  Isaac  V)y  Abraham,  that 
I  find  the  date  given  as  1872  before  Christ,  coinciding  with  the  year 
after  Christ  in  which  my  ear-troul)les  commenced." 

Of  Esau  : 

"  We  may  take  Esau  for  polytheistic  religion,  recognizing  and  deify- 
ing every  force  and  ])assion  that  has  dominion  over  the  soul  and  destiny 
of  man.  .      .      When  it  gave  up  its  birthright  for  lielief  in  a  single 

judge,  it  pledged  itself  to  go  on  and  submit  to  be  judged  by  the  new 
master.     I  believe  that  the  day  of  judgment  has  come." 

Of  tlie  miracle  of  the  rods  : 

"  The  rods  changed  into  serpents  signify  arguments  liecoming  living 
convictions  in  the  mind  of  Pliaraoh.  The  evangelists'  rods  live  as  ser- 
pents in  the  minds  of  Christian  lielievers,  but  I  confidently  expect  that 
my  rod  will  l.iecflme  a  serpent  that  will  swallow  them  all  without  trouble. 

"Israelis  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  and 
their  idols.     I  conceive  that  I  am  the  Lord's  instrument  for  the  com- 
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pletion  of  this  work,  and  that  I  have  been  shown  these  signs  in  the  law 
that  my  hands  might  be  strengthened. 

"I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  made  the 
world's  sin-offering." 

Of  the  prophets  : 

' '  The  prophets  I  will  take  in  a  lump,  with  the  assurance  that  no 
one  can  fail  to  see  tlieir  connection  with  my  destiny.  There  is  a 
prophecy  in  Ezekiel,  xxxiii,  30,  which  is  very  closely  paralleled  in  my 
experience.  .     .     Jonah  gives  me  a  parable." 

His  discussions  of  theological  questions  are  interesting,  perfectly 
coherent  and  logical,  althougii  often  fanciful.  He  pays  tribute  to  the 
beautiful  moral  laws  aud  rigliteousness  of  Christ,  but  is  disimst'd  to 
criticize  His  conduct  as  being  inconsistent  in  one  wiio  claiuicd  to  partake 
of  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  the  Eternal.  Of  resurrection  he 
says  : 

"  If  I  conceive  of  a  new  body  having  the  memory  which  I  have  of 
this  body's  life, — and  I  can  find  no  other  idea  of  the  continuance  of  a 
soul's  life  except  in  the  perjietuation  or  renewal  of  the  memory, — woidd 
that  in  the  new  l:)ody  be  a  true  memory  ?  W'nuld  it  not  be  a  hallucina- 
tion ?     Would  not  tiiat  be  an  insane  creation?" 

In  speaking  of  the  years  of  his  greatest  mental  aberration,  he  says  : 

"  Here  I  come  to  more  debatable  territory,  on  which  I  aiid  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  until  this  present  been  at  variance.  I  will,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  other  side,  make  use  of  the  word  beliere  in  stating  facts  di-awn 
from  the  region  of  my  memory  lying  within  this  shadowy  world.  I 
will  be  permitted  to  say,  therefore,  tliat  I  beliere  tliat  after  settling 
down  in  tlie  before-mentioned  place,  my  brain  was,  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  events  occurring  naturally  and  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  aiTairs,  drawn  into  relations  to  the  living  actors  around 
me,  of  an  altogether  unexampled  kind — at  all  events,  different  from  any- 
thing plainly  recorded  in  the  annals  of  past  ages.  I  believe  that  the  final 
result  of  such  relations  was  the  superinducing  of  a  state  of  mental  inter- 
communication through  the  medium  of  my  sense  of  hearing. 

"  But  this  is  a  very  old  story,  and  merely  a  restatement  of  the  per- 
fectly well-known  features  of  my  allegeil  monomania.  Let  me  pass  on 
and  give,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  my  own  theory  on  which  I  explain  these 
phenomena,  whicli  may  have  more  interest.  It  is  a  f[uestion  of  personal 
identification.  How  does  a  man  use  his  own  brain  ?  He  can  use  it 
because  it  recognizes  the  actions  of  his  meml>ers  as  belonging  to  the  per- 
sonal unit  of  which  it  forms  the  summit.  Now  the  cjuestion  is,  can  not 
a  human  brain  under  certain  circumstances  become  so  perverted  as  to 
recognize  for  itself,  and  without  the  volition  of  its  bearer,  the  acts  of 
other  individuals  as  belonging  to  its  life,  as  falling  within  its  own 
memorv?  And  if  so,  would  not  those  individuals  become  partakers  of 
the  intellectuality  of  tlmt  brain,  know  its  conceptions  and  ideas,  while 
it  thus  recognized  their  motions,  and  become  able  to  share  its  walks  and 
ways  ?  Such  I  believe  to  liave  been  the  result  in  myself,  from  the 
towering  height  of  disintegration  reached  by  my  mental  organism,  by 
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the  gradual  process  which  I  have  endeavored  to  faintly  shadow  forth  in 
the  preceding  five  chapters. 

'■  Let  us  see  whether  it  does  not  look  probahle  that  a  mind  in  the 
habit  of  separating  recognized  observations  from  its  own  responsibility, 
considering  them  objectively,  philosophizing  on  its  own  manner  of 
working,  driving  the  impotent  and  erratically  acting  part  into  a  corner, 
as  it  were,  would  not  l>e  more  exposed  to  such  a  fate  as  supposed  than 
one  acting  unitedly,  and  right  or  wrong  as  a  unit.  It  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible of  argument  based  on  points  of  organic  action,  but  it  looks  a 
plausible  thing  to  me  that  the  insane  quality  or  element  in  such  a  brain 
might  be  acted  on  from  witliout,  and  give  itself  up  to  such  action,  inde- 
jjendent  of  tlie  thinking  will  of  that  mind. 

"But  let  us  furtlier  suppose  some  little  almormality  about  the 
original  constitution,  a  predisposition  from  a  slightly  dislocated  arrange- 
ment of  mind-apparatus  and  sense-apparatus. 

■'Such,  say  I  once  more,  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with  myself, 
and  such  to  be  the  true  nature  and  essence  of  the  things  which  have 
constituted  my  insanity.  .  .  .  I  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  insanity, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  and  has  been,  since  the  summer  of  1872, 
an  insanity  involving  the  will,  ideas,  and  acts  of  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Notwithstanding  my  full  and  necessary  faith  in  the  reality  of 
things  as  I  have  reasoned  to  prove  them,  I  am  still  Avilling  to  concede 
that  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  purely  sulijective  illusion  mingled 
with  these  dual  realities.  Under  one  aspect  the  whole  of  this  train  of 
mental  images  and  impressions  which  has  whirled  through  my  head 
has  consisted  of  insane  delusion.  The  effect  on  the  state  of  my  system 
has  no  doubt  been  analogous  to  that  produced  by  delusions,  and  the 
nervous  condition  which  preceded  it  was  such  as  eventuates  in  the  rise 
of  delusions.  Does  not  the  development  of  delusions  often  have  a  com- 
pensating effect  in  freeing  the  nervous  system  in  a  manner  from  its 
trannnels?  Perha] is  when  this  supervenes  the  brain  becomes  a  chim- 
ney for  the  combustion  of  the  matters  which  threatened  to  entirely  in- 
terrupt the  action  of  the  system  by  clogging.  The  patient  is  then 
known  as  sensible  on  most  subjects,  but  a  confirmed  monomaniac." 

Certain  peculiarities  in  his  hallucinations  possess  considerable  in- 
terest. They  almost  always  referred  to  the  intercommunication  of 
brains.  In  July,  1878,  he  wrote  out  a  list  of  specimen  phra.ses 
whieli  he  had  heard  while  sitting  alone  at  an  asylum  window.  Some 
of  tiiese  I  reproduce  here  : 

"One  thing  you  know,  you  know  when  j^ou  get  your  will  in  there 
you  get  him  into  a  hell  of  misery." — "  He  ain't  got  any  will  there  to 
fool  away." — "Although  you  are  knowing  his  ideas  you  connect  with 
her  will." — "  Instead  of  connecting  with  his  ideas  you  keep  giving  him 
to  her." — "You  can't  get  your  will  there  till  he  connects  his  through 
to  his  thought." — "We  are  all  the  while  trying  to  make  him  think 
himself." — "  I  think  we  ought  to  lie  making  I'il'orts  to  get  the  idea  out 
on  the  hall."— "After  they  get  the  whole  will  he  is  in  a  hell  of  torture 
all  the  while." — "We  keep  hollering  till  we  get  him  into  a  hell  of  hor- 
rors."— "  You  see,  when  there  are  two  wills  connected  with  the  head  at 
the  same  time,  he  ain't  nowhere." 
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These  were  the  voices  of  several  men  and  women.  In  fact,  his  hal- 
lucinations were  always  polyphonic,  and  at  times  would  be  polyglot. 
They  did  not  address  him  directly,  but  spoke  to  one  another  about  him. 
He  seldom  had  hallucinations  of  hearing  except  when  the  ear  actually 
received  the  sound  of  distant  conversation  or  inarticulate  noises  ;  so  that 
for  their  production  it  was  usually  necessary  that  there  should  be  trans- 
mission of  vibrations  to  the  auditory  cortical  area.  As  instances  of  the 
polyglot  character  of  the  voices  on  occasion,  I  relate  the  following  ; 

Once  lie  lieard  some  one  call  out,  "  If  he  ain't  a  prophet  there  never 
was  a  prophet — tabulas  dedi  ut  vincerer."  In  tracing  tiiis  Latin  to  its 
source,  he  found  it  was  a  perversion  of  a  phrase  in  a  note  to  Whis- 
ton's  "  Josepiuis"  :  "  Egomet  talnilas  dctuli  nt  vincerer"  (I  myself  car- 
ried the  letter  commanding  that  I  be  bound),  attributed  to  Bellerophon, 
which  he  iiad  once  read. 

At  anotiier  time  in  a  street-car,  a  German  sitting  next  to  him  cried 
out,  "  Das  ist  das  grosste  Mirakel  von  der  ganzen  Welt.  Jeder 
Gcdankc  der  ihm  in  den  Kopf  gekommcn  ist  hat  die  gauze  Village 
geliijrt."  (That  is  tlic  greatest  miracle  in  the  world.  The  whole  vil- 
lage lias  lieard  every  tliouglit  tliat  lias  come  int(i  his  head.)  The  gram- 
matical construction  of  tlie  foreign  plirases  is  open  to  criticism.  The 
language  used  by  his  invisible  tormentors  was  always  a  peculiar  dialect, 
often  aliounding  in  shuig,  wliicli  he  considered  tlie  most  hateful  kind 
of  language,  and  which  was  such  as  lie  never  Vdluntarily  used  in  tiie 
composition  of  his  own  sentences.  The  hallucinations  were  usually  bois- 
terously satirical,  teasing,  quizzical,  ircquently  accompanied  by  laughter. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — The  usual  course  of  paranoia  has  just 
been  outlined.  Many  cases,  however,  enter  into  a  state  of  secondary 
dementia  toward  the  last. 

The  prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case 
that  has  recovered.  These  patients  may  live  to  an  advanced  age,  esjiecially 
under  the  fostering  care  of  an  asylum.    Remissions  are  occasionally  noted. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  diMirder  i-;  jnirely  finietional.  Xo  patho- 
logical changes  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  parauoiaes.  In  some 
instances  asymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  convolutions  has  been  noted. 
These  belong  in  the  category  of  stigmata  of  degeneration. 

Treatment. — Therapy  does  little  or  nothing  for  the  disease  once  it 
has  become  established.  Sometimes  com|)lete  change  of  environment 
brings  about  a  remission.  Constant  physical  oi'cnpation,  hard  work 
out-of-doors,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  remedial  agents,  in  that  by 
this  means  the  mind  is  diverted  from  the  constant  contemplation  of 
hallucinations  an<l  delu.-ions,  and  through  bodily  fatigue  is  made  to 
receive  a  considerable  amount  of  repose.  Labor  acts  as  a  counterirri- 
tant.  By  it  episodic  outbreaks  of  excitement  may  be  aborted  or 
reduced  iri  intensity.  Prevention  naturally  would  be  of  vast  impor- 
tiince,  were  one  able  to  antiei]>ate  the  coming  cata>tro])he  in  the  pro- 
dromal period.  Children  and  youths  who  exhibit  such  symptoms  as 
have  been  described  as  incident  to  the  hypochondriacal  epoch  of  the 
evolution  of  paranoia  require  a  special  system  of  education  and  train- 
inir,  in  wliicli  occupation  of  the  muscles  and  out-of-door  life  should 
play  the  chief  role. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
THE  NEUROPSYCHOSES. 

Hysterical  Insanity.  Epileptic  Insanity. 

Under  the  designation  of  neuropsychoses  are  inehuled  certain  con- 
ditions of  a  hysterical,  neurasthenic,  or  psvchastlienic  character,  as  well 
as  mental  disorders  associated  with  epilepsy,  chorea,  Huntington's 
chorea,  and  Parkinson's  disease.  As  the  mental  symptoms  and  char- 
acteristics of  these  disorders  have  already  been  described  in  previous 
pages  under  the  headings  of  the  diseases  themselves,  only  the  most  im- 
portant are  selected  here  for  special  consideration. 

HYSTERICAL  INSANITY. 

The  hysterical  character  gives  a  certain  color  to  other  psychoses  when 
present  in  a  given  case.  This  character,  having  practically  always  a 
hereditary  basis,  consists  in  extraordinary  suggestibility,  instability  of 
mood  and  activities,  great  im])ressionability,  enormous  egoism,  which 
leads  to  the  desire  to  make  sensations,  occasionally  a  form  of  negativism 
(giving  rise  at  times  to  refusal  of  food,  mutism,  etc.),  a  tendency  to 
simulation  and  confabulation,  and,  finally,  associated  with  these  psychic 
symptoms  we  may  have  any  of  the  well-known  nervous  symjitoms 
(anesthesias,  hyperesthesias,  paralyses,  aplionia,  pains,  clavus,  globus, 
color-blindness,  amblyopia,  deafness,  tremor,  and  convulsions).  The 
name  "  psychogenia,"  or  "  psychogeny,"  has  been  suggested  to  replace 
the  now  meaningless  hysteria.  Besides  coloring  at  times  various  other 
types  of  mental  disease,  there  may  arise  on  this  hysterical  foundation 
episodic  attacks  of  real  menial  disorder,  such  as  somnambulism,  with 
amnesias,  hypomanic  excitement,  de])ressive  phases  (generally  with  little 
or  no  inhibition),  and  the  so-called  hysterical  twilight  conditions 
(IHiinmerzustande). 

These  last  are  usually  observed  before  or  after  grand  hysterical 
attacks,  and  consist  of  a  hallucinatory  delirium,  with  more  or  less  cloud- 
ing of  consciousness,  or  of  a  religious  ecstasy,  followed  by  amnesias  on 
recovery.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  continuous  recurrence  of  such  do- 
liria,  with  lucid  intervals.  There  is  amnesia  during  the  lucid  intervals, 
which  disaj)pears  in  the  recurring  attacks,  so  that  the  same  delirious 
content  may  be  lived  over  and  over  again.  The  alternation  is  often  so 
marked  as  to  constitute  a  species  of  double  personality. 

The  prognosis,  naturally,  in  any  case  with  the  hysterical  character 
is  very  unfavorable.  The  episodic  physical  and  mental  symptoms  gen- 
erally disappear  under  some  sort  of  suggestive  treatment,  but  they  are 
prone  to  reappear  in  some  other  f(jrm. 

EPILEPTIC  INSANITY. 

Some  ten  per  cent,  of  all  epileptics  become  insane.  Hence  the 
epileptic  neurosis  in  an  individual  renders  him  about  thirty  times  more 
liable  to  insanity  than  if  he  were  normal.  The  psychoses  to  which  tiie 
epileptic  is  subject  vary  extremely  in  character.      It  is  my  aim  to  give 
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here  a  brief  review  of  these.  I  shall  not  consider  under  this  heading 
forms  of  mental  disorder  in  which  ef)ilepsy  or  repeated  epileptifonu 
convulsions  make  tlieir  appearance  in  conjunction  with  the  psvchic  dis 
turbance  a.s  the  result  of  a  c( minion  cause  (general  paralysis,  chronic 
alcoholism,  epileptic  idiocy,  paralytic  idiocy,  etc.),  but  shall  limit  myself 
to  the  class  of  insanities  induced  by  the  epilepsy.  It  is,  first  of  all, 
necessary  to  dwell  for  a  moment  ujion  some  of  the  ordinary  features  of 
epilepsy,  apart  from  the  familiar  piienomenon  of  muscular  convulsion. 
The  epileptic  is  subject  to  peculiar  symptoms,  which  are  looked  upon 
as  the  equivalents  of  convulsive  seizures.  Among  these  are  sudden 
brief  losses  of  consciousness.  The  consciousness  may  be  merely  clouded 
or  completely  lost.  There  may  lie  no  perceptilile  concomitant  symp- 
toms. On  the  other  hand,  tiic  defect  of  consciousness  may  be  accom- 
panied l)y  some  pallor  of  tlie  face,  a  fixity  of  the  eyes,  or  a  ])artial 
local  spasm  or  movement  (strabismus,  stammering  of  a  few  words, 
grimaces,  lifting  the  arm,  bowing  movement  of  tlie  body,  turning  of 
the  head,  etc.)-  The  disorder  of  consciousness  may  be  ;;ssociatC(l  with 
an  automatic  dream-state,  similar  to  somnanibulisui.  in  wiiieh  eoiupU- 
cated  impulsive  movements  take  ])lacc  (automatic  contiuuanee  of  acts 
begun  before  the  seizure,  purposeless  running,  undressing,  etc.).  Ver- 
tiginous attacks  may  be  the  cfpiivalcnt  of  convulsions.  The  aura  of  an 
epileptic  attack  may  l)e  in  the  form  of  a  hallucination.  A  stu<ly  of 
tiic  ])svehologv  of  epileptics  in  general  gives  us  a  sort  of  composite 
picture,  to  wiiieh  all  of  these  j)atients  conform  more  or  less  closely. 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  cjiileptic  is  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
In  tiie  first  place,  he  has  a  consciousness  of  the  dreadful  nature  of  his 
inaladv.  He  is  in  a  state  of  expectant  attention  as  regards  tlie  sudden 
blackness  and  prostration  wliich  are  to  strike  liim  unawares  at  any 
time,  in  any  jdace,  like  the  lightning  from  a  clear  sky.  He  can  never 
share  the  social  ])leasures  of  his  fellows.  Tlie  schools  arc  not  open  to 
such  as  lie.  Wlieii  he  becomes  old  enough  to  work,  he  finds  that  no  one 
wishes  to  employ  him.  Every  avenue  of  education,  every  trade  and 
calling,  every  road  to  mental  jirogrcss,  is  barred.  He  is  a  social  out- 
cast, an  object  of  commiseration,  a  burden  to  his  friends,  perhaps  a 
family  blemish  to  be  kept  concealed.  The  doctor  is  called  in,  and, 
taking,  as  a  rule,  a  hojieless  view  of  the  case,  aliandons  him  to  the 
mercy  of  the  bromids,  wliich  further  his  nu'utal,  physical,  and  moral 
degradation.  In  this  way  the  ei)ileptie  character  is  evolved.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  melancholy,  hypochondriasis,  emotional  irritabil- 
ity, moroscness,  distrust,  misanthropy,  mental  apathy,  and  dullness, 
often  conibiiied  with  nioibid  religious  tendencies  and  modified  by  ])atlio- 
loyical  psychic  conditions  incident  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease  itself 
Tiiese  pathological  mental  states  vary  from  the  peculiar  jisychic 
equivalents  just  descrilied  to  the  actual  psychoses  of  divers  forms 
now  to  1)C  detaile<l.  E|)il<>ptie  insanity  is  chiefly  a  ]irogressiye  jjsychic 
deterioration  terminating  in  dementia.  But  the  progressive  degenera- 
tion is  frequently  marked  by  episodic  outbreaks  of  psychoses  under 
various  fbrnis.  Among  these  are  transitory  hallucinatory  and  stupor- 
ous disorders  and  chronic  epileptic  psychoses  (under  any  form,  such  as 
mania,  melancholia,  ciicular  insanityV 
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Psychic  Degeneration  of  Epileptics. — As  is  well  known,  severe 
epileptic  attacks  are  ordinarily  followed  hv  a  somnolent  and  stiiporous 
condition  lasting  from  an  hour  or  tw<i  to  several  days.  The  frecpient 
repetition  of  such  attacks  tends  to  render  complete  recovery  from  such 
mental  torpor  more  and  more  difficult.  As  a  consequence,  we  observe  a 
gradual  weakening  of  tlie  intellectual  processes.  Tiie  flow  of  ideas  is 
retarded  and  the  expression  of  such  ideas  along  motor  lines  becomes 
sluggish  ;  the  speech  especially  has  a  characteristic  slowness ;  atten- 
tion is  diminished  and  memory  impaired  ;  the  concepts  and  judgments 
are  built  up  with  ever-slackening  activity.  In  this  way  the  epileptic 
may  sink  gradually  iuto  a  deepening  simple  dementia.  In  some  cases 
the"  concepts  attended  with  ethical  feelings  vanish  first,  and  to  so 
striking  an  extent  tiiat  acts  of  violence,  cruelty,  brutality,  and  crime  are 
committed  without  a  single  inhibitory  effort  or  a  shadow  of  remorse. 
These  acts  often  have  an  impulsive  character. 

An  excessive  irritability  of  temper  is  a  phase  of  epileptic  psychic  de- 
generation. The  most  trivial  incidents  may  give  rise  to  outbui'sts  of 
anger  and  even  of  overwhelming  fury. 

The  natural  hypochondriacal  depression  of  many  epileptics  is  frequently 
much  exaggerated,  giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  melancholia  colored  by  mental 
enfeeblement,  and  by  suspicion,  distrust,  misanthropy,  and  moroseness. 

Occasionally,  in  the  midst  of  this  ])rogressive  deterioration  of  mind, 
imperative  ideas  and  acts  manifest  themselves,  and  delirious  states 
ap])ear  with  dreadful  hallucinations  and  delusions  of  persecution 
(paranoia-like  outbreaks). 

These  are  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  psy(^liic  side  of  tlie 
gradually  developed  dementia  of  epileptics.  The  mental  enfeeblement 
is  accompanied,  as  in  terminal  dementias  generally,  by  increase  in 
bodilv  weight,  hyjiertrophy  of  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  and  the 
gradual  effacement  of  the  lines  of  expression  in  the  features.  We  thus 
reach  ultimatelv  the  condition  of 

Epileptic  Dementia. — As  intimated,  the  rate  of  progress  of 
epileptic  dementia  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  severity  of 
seizures.  There  are  cases  which  go  on  to  the  terminal  stage  without 
some  of  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  progressive  epileptic  degeneration 
just  described,  and  others,  again,  in  which  these  features  are  prominent. 
The  dementia  may  be  absolute,  so  that  not  the  simplest  concrete  memory- 
picture  remains  in  the  vacant  mind  ;  the  patient  needs  care  in  his  per- 
son and  dress,  and  often  has  to  be  guided  and  assisted  in  taking  nourish- 
ment. His  sensibilities  become  so  diminished  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
stimulation  of  any  sense,  and  has  no  perception  of  the  needs  of  the  body 
as  regards  the  bowels  or  bladder.  He  must  be  cared  for  like  an  infant. 
A  persistent  sexual  instinct  often  impels  him  to  constant  masturbation. 

During  ]>rogress  into  dementia,  we  note  the  intercurrent  hallucinatory 
states  already  mentioned,  and  the  accesses  of  anger,  with  assaults  and 
impulsive  actions  of  various  kinds.  The  motor  memories  suffer  in  the 
end  to  such  degree  that  all  complicated  movements  are  forgotten.  This 
is  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  use  of  words,  which  are  separated  by 
considerable  pauses.  Often  even  the  syllables  are  thus  divided.  Finally, 
the  patient  loses  the  power  of  speech  altogether  (asid-i  from  the  actual 
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aphasic  attacks,  which  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  connection  with 
severe  epileptic  seizures). 

The  course  of  epileptic  dementia  is  rarely  rapid  ;  it  usually  extends 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  cause  of  death  is  usually  accident,  status 
epilepticus,  pneumonia,  intestinal  catarrh,  inflammation  of  the  bladder, 
or  some  other  intercurrent  alfection.  Epileptic  dements  exhibit  a 
diminished  resistance  to  diseases  in  general,  and  never  attain  great  age. 

Acute  Transitory  Epileptic  insanity. — The  acute  insanity  of 
epileptics  develops  suddenly  beibre  a  convulsive  seizure,  after  the  attack, 
or  it  may  occur  in  the  interval  between  the  epileptic  convulsions,  com- 
monly in  the  ])lace  of  a  convulsion,  as  a  so-called  ]>sychic  equivalent. 
As  a  rule,  both  onset  and  termination  are  sudden.  The  duration  of  the 
insanity  is  ordinarily  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days,  though  the  attacks 
are  sometimes  shorter  and  sometimes  longer.  The  symptoms  are  pecu- 
liar and  various.  The  chief  ciiaracteri.-.tic  is  the  clouding  of  conscious- 
ness. The  patient's  state  may  l)e  one  of  complete  unconsciousness, 
though  usually  consciousness  is  not  entirely  lost.  It  is  rather  a  condi- 
tion of  subconsciousness  or  of  subliminal  consciousness,  with  stupor. 
Upon  this  screen  of  clouded  consciousness  there  is  a  ]ilay  of  nuiltiform 
and  bizarre  psycopathic  outlines — niaiiy-hued,  terrible,  or  ecstatic  hallu- 
cinations; delirium,  mutism,  incoherence,  verbigeration,  anxious  states, 
delusions  (often  of  a  persecutory  nature),  or  irresistible  imj)ulsions  to 
assault,  destructiveness,  homicide,  and  suicide.  Sometimes  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  outbreak  is  melanciiolic,  more  often  maniacal,  but 
the  most  aj)propriate  dcf-ignation  of  these  acute  epile])tic  jisvt'hoses  is, 
perhaps,  acute  hallucinatory  paranoia.  Tiiere  is  no  essential  ditti'rence 
between  them,  whether  the  attack  be  prcparoxysmal  or  ]iost paroxysmal, 
or  the  equivalent  of  the  paroxysm. 

The  stujOTr  of  c])ilej)tic  insanity  is  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
psychoses  by  marked  loss  of  consciousness,  enfeebled  attention,  anal- 
gesia, sudden  violence,  and  confusion. 

We  sometimes  observe  in  connection  with  subconsciousness  primary 
anxious  states,  resembling  precordial  dread,  with  extremely  painful 
sensations  of  o]i]iression  and  sutfocation  in  the  breast  ;  and  mucii  more 
rarely  primordial  exaltation,  witii  acceleration  of  tiie  stream  of  ideas. 

lialhicinations  are  mostly  limited  to  the  visual,  auditory,  and  olfac- 
tory senses,  chiefly  to  the  first-named.  The  paticiit  sees  wild  beasts, 
specters,  flames,  tlie  fires  of  hell,  wiieels,  gigantic  threatening  objects, 
falling  walls,  overwhelming  waves  of  water  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
golden  gates  of  heaven,  the  jasper  throne,  G(r1,  and  the  choir  of  angels. 
He  hears  menacing  voices,  clamor  and  uproar,  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
or  the  singinji'  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  voice  of  God,  etc.  Disagree- 
able aud  noxious  or  ]ileasant  odors  may  be  perceived.  A  peculiarity 
of  these  hallucinations  is  a  certain  monotony  of  character,  a  general 
sameness,  in  great  part  due  to  the  rather  child-like  constitution  of  the 
mind  of  ejiileptics.  Their  education  and  mental  evolution  are  so  often, 
from  the  nature  of  their  malady,  hampered  and  retarded,  that  they  pass 
through  life  with  the  fancy  and  understanding  of  a  child. 

Incoherence  of  speech  and  lack  of  orientation  as  to  surroundings 
are  more  marked  in  epile|)tic  insanity  than  in  any  other  psychosis. 
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The  motor  svmptoms  vary  extremely.  Sometimes  we  note  motor 
inhil)itioii  attaining  to  complete  immobility  ami  mutism,  lasting  tor 
hours,  days,  or  weeks  at  a  time.  Such  cpiiesceuce  is  often  interrupted 
by  sudden  explosive  acts  of  violence.  Again,  in  other  cases,  we  ob- 
serve agitation,  restless  wandering  about,  purposeless  and  impetuous 
running  hither  and  thither,  assaults,  destructiveness,  and,  rarely,  com- 
plicated acts,  like  theft  and  other  petty  crimes.  A  condition  of  relig- 
ious ecstasy  is  not  uncommon.  The  patient  may  feel  himself  wafted  to 
heaven,  where  he  converses  with  God,  Christ,  and  the  disciples. 

In  some  rare  instances  epileptics  are  subject  to  dream-like  states  of 
subconsciousness,  similar  to  somnambulism,  in  wiiich  complicated  acts 
are  carried  out.  Like  the  somuambulist,  such  patients  may  seem  to  be 
conscious,  may  comport  themselves  in  speech  and  conduct  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner,  and  in  this  condition,  wiiich  may  last  for  hours,  days, 
or  even  weeks,  commit  otfenses  against  the  law,  wander  otf  as  tramps, 
or  do  some  extraordinaiw  thing  in  following  the  imperative,  childish, 
silly,  or  fantastic  ideas  which  control  their  dream-state. 

The  disorders  of  memory  incident  to  transitory  epileptic  insanity 
are  both  interesting  and  important.  There  may  be,  upon  recovery,  ab- 
solute amnesia  as  regards  everything  that  has  taken  place.  There  may 
be  rememln'ance  of  much  that  has  occurred  innncdiatcly  after  the  in- 
sanity has  passed,  with  sul)sequent  amnesia.  There  may  be  complete 
amnesia  at  first,  with  glimpses  of  remembrance  afterward.  There  is 
rarely  any  persistent  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  psycopathic  state. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  rule  is  for  these  transitory  cpile])tic  insanities 
to  exhibit  a  sudden  onset  and  a  sudden  termination.  The  longer  the 
duration,  the  less  abrupt  the  cessation.  The  majority  of  these  patients 
recover,  but  recurrence  is,  of  course,  frequent.  Termination  in  a  chronic 
condition  is  rare.  Occasionally,  death  takes  ])lace  from  exhaustion,  in- 
tercurrent maladies,  or  from  a  convulsive  seizure  or  series  of  attacks 
during  the  psychosis.  Recurrences  tend  to  hasten  a  psvchic  degenera- 
tion ending  in  dementia. 

The  epileptic  nature  of  such  insanity  as  is  here  described,  where  the 
history  is  not  known,  is  determined  by  the  following  ciiaracteristics  :  (1) 
Sudden  onset  and  abrupt  termination  ;  (2)  the  terrifying  or  ecstatic 
nature  of  the  hallucinations  and  delusions  ;  (3)  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness and  stuporous  condition  ;  (4)  impulsive  acts  ;  (5)  dream-states  ;  (6) 
amnesia. 

Chronic  Epileptic  Insanity. — Aside  from  epileptic  dementia,  the 
acute  epileptic  psychosis  just  dcscriljed  may  take  a  cin-onic  course,  or 
assume  a  periodic  form,  with  little  improvement  in  the  intervals  lietween 
che  exacerbations.  There  are  cases  which  closely  resemble  chronic 
mania  in  their  long  course,  and  others  in  whicli  melancholia  is  the  ])re- 
doininating  feature.  Tiie  epileptic  attacks  to  which  these  patients  are 
subject  are  naturally  the  distinguishing  featiu-e,  and  a  sjiecial  color  is 
given  such  cases  by  the  epileptic  psychic  degeneration.  Occasionally  a 
true  circular  insanity  is  presented,  with  its  alternating  maniacal  and 
meianciiolic  phases. 

Treatment. — Most  cases  of  pronounced  epileptic  insanity  require 
connnitmeiit  to  an  asylum.      Their  proclivity  to  sudden  accesses  of  rage 
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and  fury  and  to  impulsive  acts  of  violence  necessitates  this  course. 
Where  there  is  simply  a  moderate  amount  of  psychic  degeneration  this 
course  is  not  necessary. 

Tiie  treatment  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  prophylactic  ;  but,  after 
the  development  of  the  psychosis,  it  consists  of  a  comliination  of  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  epilepsy  with  that  of  the  particular  type  of  insanity 
presented. 

Preventive  therapy  is  concerned  with  the  counteraction  of  the  many 
elements  which  favor  mental  deterioration,  with  the  mitigation  of  the 
epileptic's  early  suft'erings,  with  the  reconstruction  of  his  environment. 
It  may  be  called  the  moral  and  manual  method.  The  moral  part  of  it 
is  the  opportunity  for  education,  regular  occupation,  and  recreation. 
The  manual  and  hygienic  part  of  it,  the  acipiisition  of  out-of-door  trades 
or  callings — muscular  exercise,  which  in  itself  serves  to  reduce  the 
number  and  intensity  of  convulsive  seizures.  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
dwelling  somewhat  longer  on  this  subject  of  preventive  therapy,  and  for 
allowing  my  pen  to  go  over  the  same  lines  which  it  has  traveled  so 
often  in  p;ist  years,  l)ecause  I  am  convinced  that  this  moral  treatment 
marks  the  greatest  stride  in  advance  made  for  centuries  in  the  thera- 
peutics of  epilepsy.  For  ages  drugs  have  been  ex]iloiti'd  ;is  helpful  or 
curative  ;  but,  after  all,  little  has  been  aeeomjilished  fVom  tlie  standpoint 
of  materia  mecliea.  Only  of  late  years  has  tlii'  niond  tri'atment  become 
prominent.  Asa  rule,  the  e])ile])tic  patient  was  dismissed  by  his  ])hysieian 
with  a  prescription  of  uncertain  value  and  possibly  a  few  general  direc- 
tions as  to  diet.  It  Avas  not  known  to  the  ])ractitioner — or,  at  least,  he 
did  not  concern  himself  about  the  matti'r — that  tbe  e]tileptic  could  gain 
aduMssion  to  no  hospital  of  any  kind  ;  that  he  had  no  associates,  occu- 
pation, or  recreation  ;  that,  dci)arre(l  troin  the  schools,  he  grew  up  un- 
educated, and  witli  a  tendency  toward  retrogression  rather  than  progress  ; 
and  that,  \yithout  teaching,  rc'ared  in  idleness,  suffering  from  a  dreadful 
maladv,  neglected  in  body  and  mind,  he  could  find  shelter  at  last  only 
in  tile  almsii()uses  and  insane  asyliuus,  these  lieing  the  only  institutions 
open  to  iiim.  Yet,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  the 
attacks  rol)  them  for  but  brief  intervals  of  the  capacities  for  study, 
work,  recreation,  and  social  jiastimes,  \vhieh  they  jjossess  in  common 
with  their  more  fortunate  f^llow-nien.  Hence  the  adoption  of  a  scheme 
of  colonization  of  e|)ileptie  dej)endents  on  the  model  of  the  great  German 
colony  at  Bielefeld,  of  which  the  Craig  Colony,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  an  example.  The  Craig  Colony  consists  of  a  tract  of  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  most  fertile,  ]iroduetiye,  and  pictur- 
esque valley  of  the  State  (the  (lenesce  Valley).  I'pon  this  are  already 
some  sixty  "to  eighty  buildings,  with  accommodations  at  ])resent  for  but 
840  patients.  Over  eleven  hundred  epile|)tics  are  now  on  the  list  of 
patients  awaitinu'  a<lmission.  Here  they  arc  to  be  given  an  education 
in  the  various  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  puijlic  schools,  to  be 
instructed  in  every  kind  of  industry,  to  be  treated  each  and  every  one 
for  epilepsy,  and  to  be  offered  a  home  in  a  sort  of  village  life,  where 
they  will  no  longer  have  the  feeling  of  social  o.stracism,  or  be  debarred 
from  the  ijriviletrcs  of  intellectual  and  moral  development  enjoyed  by 
the  rest  of  mankind. 
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The  out-of-door  life  in  a  farming  commuuity  has  already  had 
wonderful  results,  which  may  lie  learnetl  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  colony.  It  will  suffice  to  say  liere  that  the  average  reduction  in 
frequency  of  attacks  among  all  the  patients  has  been  fully  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  mental  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  benetieiaries 
has  been  truly  remarkable.  What  the  effect  of  such  change  of  environ- 
ment must  be  as  a  prophylactic  against  psychic  degeneration  and  insanity 
can  not  be  estimated.  \Ve  may  now  bricHv  touch  upon  the  medicinal 
and  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy.  The  old  drugs — borax,  nitrate  of 
silver,  belladonna,  and  the  bromids — have  their  uses.  One  is  valuable 
in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other ;  and  each  patient,  where  the  disease  is 
idiopathic,  and  no  etiological  indication  exists  for  the  preferment  of  an 
especial  agent,  must  be  experimented  upon  with  one  drug  after  another 
for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time,  until  a  satisfactory  remedy  is  discov- 
ered. Upon  the  whole,  the  bromids  are  most  effective  as  a  general 
antispasmodic  for  all  cases.  While  the  bromids  are,  jierhaps,  the  most 
useful  remedy  we  can  employ  as  an  antispasmodic  in  many  cases  of 
epilepsy,  their  exhil)ition  in  every  case  is  not  advisable.  With  a  con- 
siderable number  of  patients  the  bromids  are  entirely  ineffectual  ;  with 
no  small  number,  too,  very  serious  symptoms,  such  as  acute  bromism, 
increase  of  seizures,  and  even  insanity,  supervene  u])on  their  use.  lu 
many  of  the  cases  where  actual  good  is  done  by  the  l)ri)mi(ls  in  reduc- 
ing the  frecpieiicy  and  severity  of  the  attacks,  the  concomitant  symptoms 
are  such  that  it  becomes  questionable  whether  the  remedy  be  not,  after 
all,  worse  than  the  disease.  The  writer  makes  it  a  practice,  therefore,  to 
exhibit  the  bromids  with  caution,  and  never  to  employ  them  until  the 
series  of  less  harmful,  but  often  quite  as  efficacious,  remedies  for  e])ilepsy 
have  been  tried  in  vain. 

There  are  some  new  drugs  and  remedial  methods  that  have  come 
into  vogue  of  late  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  simulo,  a  South  American  plant  of  the  livssop  family,  the  tinc- 
ture of  which  is  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  or  three  drams  three  times 
daily.  After  an  experience  in  many  cases  for  several  years,  I  would 
say  of  simulo  that  it  deserves  trial  in  most  cases  ;  that  it  is  perfectly 
harmless,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the  bromids,  borax,  belladonna,  and 
some  other  drugs  ;  that  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  extremely  beneficial 
in  my  hands,  an<l  that  in  most  cases  it  has  no  effect  at  all.  Simulo 
combined  with  small  doses  of  bromid  acts  very  well.  The  so-called 
opium-broraid  treatment  of  Flechsig  is  of  value  for  many  patients, 
especially  in  (ild  and  obstinate  cases  where  all  other  agents  have  ])roved 
ineffectual.  This  treatment  consists  of  the  administration  of  o])ium  for 
some  six  weeks,  beginning  with  one-half  to  one  grain  three  times  daily, 
and  increasing  gradually  until  ten  to  fifteen  grains  a  day  are  taken,  when 
the  use  of  opium  is  suddenly  stopped,  and  bromids  in  large  and  grad- 
ually reduced  doses  are  given  (thirty  grains  four  times  daily,  to  begin 
with).  I  had  used  in  certain  cases  of  epilepsy  for  some  years  codein 
with  considerable  success,  but  this  combination  of  the  opiate  with  bro- 
mids is  still  more  satisfactory. 

Adonis  vernalis  conjoined  with  the  bromids,  as  recently  suggested 
by  Beehterew,  is  an  efficient  method  of  treatment,  from  which,  in  several 
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instances,  I  have  had  gratifying  results.  Digitalis,  which  has  proper- 
ties similar  to  Adonis  vernalis,  was  formerly  frequently  givtii  in 
epile])sy,  but  the  new  combination  seems  to  be  much  more  efficacious. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  careful  investigation  indi- 
cates self-intoxication  as  a  factor.  In  these  an  excess  of  ethereal  sul- 
phates (indican)  in  the  urine,  together  witii  periodical  or  constant  attacks 
of  gaseous  diarrhea,  are  almost  positive  manifestations  of  putrefactive 
or  fermentative  ciianges  taking  place  in  the  alimentary  tract.  It  is  re- 
markaljle  how  much  benefit  may  be  obtained  in  such  patients  by  the 
regulation  of  the  diet  (milk  and  its  modifications,  koumiss,  matzoon, 
S(jnud,  rare  or  raw  beef,  eggs,  green  vegetables,  and  special  bnadstufl's, 
like  Zweiback,  Huntley  &  Palmer's  breakfast  biscuits,  ami  Voebt's 
bwcotte  (h  lef/umine),  by  the  fn'(pient  drinking  of  hot  water  and  the 
occasional  flushing  out  of  the  large  intestine  liy  hot  water,  and  by  tlie 
use  of  certain  intestinal  antiscjrtics,  given  two  hours  alter  eating,  with 
plenty  of  water  ( bcta-naphtol  or  salol,  gr.  v). 

The  remarkable  effect  of  the  tiiyroid  extract  ujion  general  luitrition 
would  naturally  suggest  tiie  advisability  of  its  administration  liir  experi- 
mental ])urposcs  in  some  of  the  nervous  diseases  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  due  to  nutritional  disturbances  in  the  nervous 
system.  With  tliis  idea  in  view,  I  have  employed  it  in  a  good  many 
cases  of  epilepsy,  in  a  number  with  very  good  elfect.  Especially  note- 
worthy was  mental  improvement  in  several  eases  of  e]>ilepsy  witii 
apparently  considerable  dementia.      It  is  worthy  f if  more  extende(l  trial. 

Aside  from  the  reuieilies  for  the  e])ilepsy  just  described,  we  need 
occasionally  to  cmj)loy  certain  other  drugs  for  particular  eonditions, 
such  as  status  cpileptieus,  maniacal  outbreaks,  jimnounced  melan- 
cholic states  of  terror,  etc.  In  status  e]ulej)tieus  rectal  injections  of 
chhu-al,  gr.  xx,  with  an  ounce  of  st:u-ch-\\ater,  re])eated  at  intervals  of 
two  or  tln-ce  hours  if  needed,  give  the  most  satisfaetion.  In  great  ideo- 
motor  excitement  we  should  use  liyoscin,  hyoscyamin,  or  duboisin 
hypodermatically,  in  doses  of -,-vj^it  ^'^  tV  "*  ='  grain.  In  anxious  melan- 
cholic couditi(ms  morphiu  hypodermatically  is,  perhaps,  the  best  allevi- 
ating agent  to  exhibit. 

The  cpiestion  of  trephining  must  naturally  come  up  in  certain  cases 
of  epileptic  psychoses  where  trauma  to  the  head  is  evidently  the  cause 
of  the  epih']>sv  and  psychic  degeneration.  The  following  points  are  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  guide  in  this  matter  : 

1.  In  the  very  small  number  of  cases  having  injury  to  the  head  as 
a  cause  the  epileptic  habit  is  so  strong,  and  the  changes  in  the  brain 
are  usually  so  old  and  deep-seated,  that  an  operation,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
cure,  and  "seldom  permanently  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  attacks. 

2.  Of  miscellaneous  traumatic  cases,  where  a  surgical  procedure 
seems  justifiable  and  is  undertaken,  a  cure  of  the  epilepsy  may  be 
reasonably   expected    in,  perhaps,   four    out   of    every    hundred    cases 

operated  upon. 

3.  The  removal  of  a  cicatrix  from  the  cortex,  supposed  to  be  the 
epileptogenic  nidus,  will  naturally  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  cicatrix  in  the  surgical  wound — the  creation,  therefore,  of  a  new. 
epileptogenic  center. 
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4.  The  more  recent  the  iojuiy,  the  greater  will  be  the  promise  of 
lasting  benefit. 

5.  In  cases  of  traumatic  epilepsy  with  marked  epileptic  psychoses 
(recurrent  attacks  of  rage,  fury,  violence,  destructiveness,  etc.)  trephin- 
ing would  be  justifiable  as  a  possible  means  of  diminishing  the  severity, 
danger,  and  frequency  of  the  maniacal  attacks,  even  though  the  epilepsy 
itself  or  the  psychic  degeneration  might  not  be  improved. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
IDIOCY. 

Definition. — In  attempting  to  make  a  good  definition  and  prepare 
a  classification  of  idiocy,  wc  meet  witli  much  the  same  difficulties  as 
exist  in  connection  with  the  allied  suljjcct  of  insanity.  The  inmun- 
erable  definitions  and  classifications  of  insanity  by  different  authorities 
arc  familiar  to  all  students  of  morbid  psychology.  Each  author  feels 
called  upon  to  be  original  in  this  particular,  or  at  least  to  modify  and 
improve  upon  the  dicta  of  previous  writers.  This  confusion  is  quite 
parallel  in  the  matter  of  idiocy  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  this 
should  be  so,  for  in  Ijoth  conditions  we  have  deviations  from  the  normal 
mental  state  of  every  ])o,ssible  shade  and  degree,  depending  upon  a  most 
varied  pathology.  The  etiology  is  complex,  and  the  psychic  and 
.somatic  symptomatology  nudtiform.  There  is  n'o  wonder,  then,  that 
the  clinical  picture  is  hard  to  draw,  and  the  arrangement  into  clinical 
tvpes  difficult  in  the  extreme.  It  is  imjiossible  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  psvchological  state  of  idiots  and  that  of  n<irmal  children, 
for  tiie  former  is  not  only  one  in  which  the  mental  faculties  are 
diver>eiv  uudevt'lo]ied  or  impairt'd  as  regards  their  quantity,  but  there 
is  infinite  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  idiot's  psychic  functions. 
Likewise  it  is  impossil)le  to  contrast  the  mental  organization  of  the  idiot 
M'ith  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  aninuils,  for  the  idiot  is  always 
aljnormal,  while  the  animal  is  a  normal  l)eiug  in  the  zoological  series  to 
whicli  he  belongs. 

What  seems  to  be  desiral^le  in  a  definition  is  that  there  should  be 
expressed  in  it  the  condition  of  mental  weakness  existing,  the  facts  that 
the  condition  may  be  congenital  or  ac(|uired,  and  may  l)e  due  to  a 
defect  or  some  disease  of  the  brain,  and,  further,  that  the  condition  is 
one  belonging  to  the  developmental  period  of  life.  A  definition  some- 
thing like  the  following  would  seem  to  me  to  fairly  express  these 
desiraijle  points  : 

Idiocy  Is  mental  feehlcncss  due  to  dhease  or  defect  of  the  brain,  con- 
genitid  or  acquired  during  its  development. 

Classification. — As  regards  classifications,  they  have  been  made 
upon  a  basis  of  symptomatology,  psychology,  etiology,  craniology, 
teratology,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  pathology.  But  it  seems  to  the 
writer  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  an  accurately  scientific  classi- 
fication of  the  forms  of  idiocy.  It  is  much  the  best  plan  at  present  to 
adopt  an  artificial   grouping,  chiefly   clinical,  but   pathological   to  the 
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Fig.  ;!ir>.— DipligK-  i.liot. 


'•'-•::-:.;::W. 


y,g  316  —Extreme  hvdnicephalic  idiocy,  with  diplegia. 
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Fig.  317.— Cretin  aged  thirteen  years  standing  beside  iiorni;il  lirutlier  aged  I'uur  years  (showiug  dwarf- 
ing of  growth). 


Fig.  318.— Hydrocephalic  imbecile. 


I- ig.  5iy  — Idiot  with  multiple  sclerosis. 
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Fig,  32U,— Microcephalic  idiocy — wild,  restless,  quar- 
relsotni',  perverted. 


Fig.  :;21.— Hydrocephalic  feeble- 
miiideduebt). 


Fig.  322 —Microcephalic  idiocy. 


Fig.  323. — Paraplegic  idiocy. 
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I'ig.  o24.— Microcephalic  imbecile— good-natured  Fig.  325  — Good-natured  imbecile— fair 

and  a  lair  worker.  worker. 


I'ig.  ';26.— Two  epileptic  idiots 
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extent  of  our  latest  Knowledge.  Almost  any  of  tlie  types  of  the 
divisions  htTc  made  use  of  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  The  term 
idiocy  itself  is  generic,  including  as  it  does  all  degrees  of  mental 
impairment  in  early  life.  But  tiie  variations  in  degree  or  intensity  of 
the  mental  weakness  are  indicated  hy  the  expressions  :  idiocy,  for  the 
lowest  degree  of  mental  disability  ;  iinbeciliit/,  for  a  higher  degree,  and 
feeblc-mindrdnrsx,  for  tiie  cases  of  idiocy  in  which  tiie  psyciiic  faculties 
have  their  higliest  development.  Tliere  is  some  confusion  in  literature 
as  to  tlie  exact  limitation  and  aji])licati(iu  of  the,-e  degrees.  Suilic^r  has 
made  an  attempt  to  distinguish  idiocy  and  imbecility,  but  his  definition 
of  imbecility  is  not  tenable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  for  he 
describes  a  certain  small  class  of  imljeciles  as  rejtrcscntative  of  the 
whole  order.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  eacli  of  these  degrees  we 
have  many  gradations,  and  tlie  entire  series,  from  absolute  idiocy  to  a 
normal  state,  leads  up  by  ])rogressive  stages  through  various  tyi)is  of 
idiocy,  several  steps  of  imbecility,  and  numerous  shades  of  feeble- 
mindedness, until  the  borderland  between  the  hiijhest  detrenerate  and 
the  normal  individual  is  almost   in<lclinablc. 

The  highest  grouj)  includes  a  rather  wcll-detined  class  of  feeble- 
minded :  the  "backward  children,"  the  ciifaiit.s  (irrii'ren  of  the  French, 
the  /r(/'(?/(7'of  the  Italians,  and  the  (rcixtifj-ziiriiclcf/rljlir/jcnc  of  the  CJermans. 
The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  the  delimitation  of  this  class,  as  in  the 
.sej)aratiou  of  the  group  of  idiots  and  imbeciles.  It  is  easy  to  make  the 
classification  on  seeing  the  cases,  but  to  convey  to  otlieis  the  ditlerentia- 
tion  by  description  is  far  from  being  so,  because  of  the  many  i'eatures — 
physical,  motor,  and  mental — ^which  are  concerned  in  such  division. 
The  writer,  while  employing  the  term  idiocy  often  to  include  all  ot' 
these  degrees,  would  detine  the  idiot  proper  as  an  individual  abl<'  to 
give  little  or  no  care  to  his  person  ;  ineajiable  of  intelligent  eom- 
munieation,  barelv  able  to  express  his  material  wants,  most  awk- 
ward and  ungainlv  in  his  movements,  if  he  move  at  all,  and  jiresenting 
marked  evidence  in  his  lack  of  expression,  apathetic  attitudes,  and  physi- 
cal stigmata  of  degeneration,  of  the  profound  stunting  of  his  mental  and 
physical  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imbecile  is  able  to  care 
for  his  person  and  dress,  attend  to  his  |)hysical  wants,  <'om])relien<l 
fairly  what  is  said  to  him,  carry  out  onlers  more  m-  less  intelligently,  is 
often  able  to  speak  well  (though   sometimes   speech    may  be   impo-sible 

to  a  very  intelligent  imbecile)  ;  if  not  paralyzed,  he  has  g I  use  of  all 

his  muscles  ;  he  is  not  destitute  of  expression,  though  the  ex])ression 
may  varv  from  an  evil,  mischievous,  cumiing  cast  of  countenance  to 
one  of  rollicking  good  nature  ;  there  are  fewer  stigmata  of  degemra- 
tion  in  this  class  than  among  idiots. 

The  clinicopathological  grouping  of  the  varieties  of  idiocy  which 
the  writer  has  found  most  useful  to  him  in  his  work  at  the  Randall's 
Island  Hospital  foi'  Idiots  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Ilvdrocephalic  idiocy. 

2.  Microcephalic  idiocy. 
;>.    Paralytic  idio(y. 

4.    Epileptic  idiocy 


Fie.  327, — Epileptic  idiocy. 


1-ig.  :128  — Imlieeile,  with  vxtrcTue  doHchoccpbaly. 
( Lcuylh-breadtli  iudex,  .'>!.( 


Fig.  331. — Idi(»cy  as  a  result  of  dementia  from  acute 
iiisanilv  in  childhood. 
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Fig.  332.— Ejtiieptic  idiocy. 
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6.  Traumatic  idiocy. 

6.  Sensorial  idiocy. 

7.  JMt'iiiugitic  idiocy. 

8.  Myxedematous  idiocy,  or  cretinism. 

9.  Amaurotic  idiocy. 
10.   Idiots  savants. 

It  is  impossiljle,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  this  subject,  to  discuss 
these  various  tbnns  of  idiocy  in  detail.  The  reader  must  lie  referred 
to  special  works  and  articles  on  idiocy — to  the  general  works  of  Downs, 
Shuttleworth,  Voisin,  Sollier,  etc. — and  to  the  monographs  by  the 
writer  and  others.  Hydrocephalic,  microcephalic,  paralvtic,  e])ileptic, 
and  traiuiiatic  idiocy  are  readily  recognized  by  their  symptoms  or  liistorv. 
Sensorial  idiocy  is  a  form  due  to  tlie  congenital  or  early  loss  of  two 
such  senses  as  sight  and  hearing.  Properly  treated,  tiiese  patients  are 
capable  of  normal  mental  develoj)ment  (Helen  Ivellar  and  Laura  Kridg- 
man).  Meningitic  idiocy  can  usually  be  diagnosticated  only  bv  autopsy, 
unless  the  history  or  exacerbations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  demon- 
strate its  origin.  Cretinism  is  a  rare  form  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  many  brochures  in  recent  years.  The  amaurotic  form  is 
still  rarer.  There  are  only  two  of  tliese  in  the  Kandall's  Island 
Asylum  among  many  hinidreds  of  idiots. 

The  term  IMongolian  idiocy  tends  continually  to  reappear  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject,  especially  in  Engli.sii  and  American  puljlications. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  such  a  distinction  has 
any  justification  whatever.  I  have  seen  several  cases  where  the  features 
had  some  resemblance  to  what  might  be  called  the  Mf)ngolian  fice,  but 
all  coidd  he  classed  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  aljove  headings,  and 
such  physiognomies  would  seem  to  be  purely  fortuitous. 

The  term  idiotx  suvnnU  is  ap])lied  to  all  such  idiots,  imbeciles,  or 
feeble-minded  as  exhibit  special  a]>titudes  of  one  kind  or  another, 
always  out  of  jiroportion  to  tiieir  intclU'ctual  development  in  other 
directions,  and  often  remarkable  as  compared  with  >imihir  accomjilish- 
ments  or  faculties  in  normal  individuals. 

Tliere  are  many  cases  of  the  kind  recorded  in  literature,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unconnnon  to  hear  of  idi  its  in  our  newsjinpcrs  and  museums 
who  are  exhibiti'd  as  musical  jirodigies,  "calculating  boys,"  and  the 
lik(\  Beyond  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  curiosities,  and  the  record 
of  their  deeds,  tiiere  has  been  little  or  nothing  written  in  explanation  of 
these  ]ihenomena.  The  psychology  of  the  condition  is  exceedingly 
ob-icure  ;  and  even  were  the  ])syeliological  jn-ocesses  which  underlie  sjiecial 
aptitudes  understood,  there  would  >till  remain  the  mystery  of  the  mani- 
festation of  particular  talents  or  faculties  in  minds  otherwise  blank  or 
defective. 

The  aptitudes  nuiy  be  siunmarized  as  follows: 

Arithmetical  fiu'ultv,  nnwical  fiieulty,  sjiecial  memories,  imitative 
faculty,  modeling  faculty,  delineative  faculty,  faculty  for  jiainting,  ajjti- 
tude  for  games  (draughts,  etc.),  aptitude  for  buffooner\-.  (See  article  by 
author  on  "  LJiotx  Sunnits"  in  Ajipleton's  "  Po])ular  Science  ^Monthly," 
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December,  1896,  in  which  a  history  of  some  remarkable  examples  is 
given.     See  also  page  884  of  this  bdok.) 

General  Etiology. — There  are  nearly  twice  as  many  male  as  female 
idiots.     In  idiocy  due  to  prolonged  or  difficult  labor,  this  disproportion 


Fig.  333.— Paraplegic  idiocy. 


Fig.  33-1. — Miocy  after  acute  insanity  of  cbildbood. 
Peculiar  lie  of  lillger.-v. 


Fig.  33.5. — Two  imbeciles,  one  epileptic  and  one  of  unknown  origin  (botb  bomosexnal  perverts). 

is  even  larger  ( three  males  to  one  female) — a  fact  to  1)0  explained  ])rolMbly 
b^  the  larger  <'v/.e  of  the  male  infant.  The  causes  of  idiocy  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows : 
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Hereditary  transtormation  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 
Pathological  heredity  in  the  form  of  vitiating  diseases  or  habits  (tu- 
Degenerative  /      berculosis,  rheumatism,  gout,  herjietism,  s.vphilis,  alcoholism,  etc. ). 
I  Sociological  _fact<jrs  (extreme  youth   of   jiarents,    extreme   age   of 
jiarents,  disproportionate  age  of  parents,  consanguinitj-)- 


Adventitious 


Gestational 


Parturi- 

tional 


Maternal  I  Trauma,  shock,  fright,  diseases,  maternal 
1      impressions. 


Fetal      f  Syphilis,  heart  disease,  arteritis,  morbid 
Disorders  1       pr9cesses  in  the  braiu  and  meninges, 
twin  pregnancy. 


I 


Difficult  labor,  ]irimogeniture,  premature  birth, 
asphyxia  at  birth,  instrumental  injuries,  jiressure 
on  the  cord. 


f  Convulsions,  cerebral  diseases,  trauma  t(i  the  head, 
Postnatal    <      febrile   diseases,    mental    shock,   sunstroke,    over- 
(      pressure  at  school.  * 


The  relations  (jf  licredity  to  idiocy  are  niiicli  tlie  same  as  tiiosc  of 
heredity  to  the  psyelioses  descrilied  in  the  chapter  on  (reneral  Etiolou-v  of 
Insanity.  The  statistics  available  (sneh  as  tho^e  ol'  Shtittleworth  and 
Beaeli,  Langdon  Down,  Kerlin,  and  Piper)  seem  tn  >\u\w  nciiidtic  in- 
lieritanee  in  ai)ont  forty  to  fifty  ])('r  cent.  f)f  idiot>.  Tiie  stii;inatu  of 
degeneration,  wliieii  are  so  marked  in  idiocy,  are  de.seril)ed  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  As  regards  tnlierenlosis  and  scrofnla  in  tiie  parents,  the  per- 
centages of  tiiese  anthors  vary  from  fifteen  to  tliirty  per  cent.  Alco- 
holism takes  a  high  i)lace  among  the  can.ses  of  progressive  liereditai-v 
degeneration  (nin(^  to  si.xteen  per  cent.).  The  writer  has  fimnd  tliat 
hereditary  syphilis  is  a  comparatively  rarer  cause  of  idiocy  than  many 
would  suppose,  and  this  is  supported  hy  tiie  statistics  of  tiic  antliors 
named  above  (one  to  two  per  cent.).  .\s  regards  consanguinity,  the  sta- 
tistics siiow  that  tiic  pro])ortion  of  idiotic  otispring  of  cousins  to  tlie 
number  of  idiots  is  very  slightly  in  excess  of  tlie  inuiibcr  nf  con-angiiin- 
eous  marriages  to  marriages  in  general. 

Gestational  causes  vary,  according  to  the  statistics,  from  eleven  to 
thirtv  per  cent.  Parturitional  factors  (meningeal  hemorriiage  from 
])rolonged  labor,  asphyxia  at  birth,  jircmature  birth,  jiressure  on  the 
cord,  forceps  injuries,  etc.)  are  active  in  about  eighteen  per  cent.  It 
may  be  said  that  forceps  injuries  are  far  less  dangerous  to  the  ciiild  tiian 
tedious  labor.  Among  adventitious  causes  infantile  convulsions  occupy 
a  preeminent  position  (over  25  per  cent.).  But  we  nnnt  rememljer 
that  the  convidsions  may  act  as  a  real  cause,  by  inducing  meningeal 
hemorrhage  ;  or  convulsions  may  be  merely  an  associated  symptom  of 
a  meningeal  iiemorriiage  or  other  pathological  condition  due  to  some 
other  common  factor.  Cerebral  diseases  (meningitis,  hydroce|)halus, 
hemorrhage,  thrombosis,  emimli-ini,  timior,  and  absces-^)  follow  infantile 
convulsions  in  the  statistical  table  of  cau-es  (eight  to  nine  per  cent.). 

Acute  febrile  diseases  induce  idiocy  in  some  six   per  cent,   of  ea.ses. 
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These  diseases  are  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  and  diphtheria.  How  they  act  is  not  yet  known. 
Sometimes  it  is  through  meningeal  hemorrhage  induced  by  the  convul- 
sions so  common  at  the  onset  or  during  the  course  of  these  maladies. 
Possibly  at  other  times  it  is  through  an  infectious  encephalitis,  or 
microbic  embolism  or  thrombosis.  Trauma  to  the  head,  mental  shock, 
sunstroke,  and  "  crannning "  at  school  have  a  small,  yet  appreciable, 
share  in  the  production  of  idiocy  (proliably  two  to  live  per  cent,  alto- 
gether). The  author  has  found,  in  his  own  experience,  that  insanity  in 
children  is  an  occasional  cause  of  idiocy.  In  the  adult  such  mental 
enfeel)lement  after  insanity  is  a  secondary  dementia,  but  in  the  growing 
child  this  secondary  deraeutia  is  ])referably  termed  idiocy. 

General  Symptomatology. — Since  idiocy,  as  well  as  its  varying 
degrees  of  imbecility  and  feeble-miudedness,  depends  upon  some  sort 
of  congenital  or  acquired  defect  or  disease  of  the  brain  interfering 
with  its  normal  evolution,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  cerebral  functions  may 
be  all  of  them  more  or  less  involved,  and  that  no  particular  jisychic 
faculty  can  be  selected  as  the  one  whose  disorder  retards  or  influences 
the  development  of  the  other  faculties.  Seguin  is,  therefore,  hardly 
correct  in  stating  that  the  condition  of  the  mental  faculties  in  idiots  is 
normal,  tliough  diminished,  and  that  merely  the  will  is  lacking  to 
give  them  pnjper  direction.  Sollier  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  and 
latest  studies  of  the  psychology  of  idiocy.  ^  Following  Eibot  and 
others,  he  maintains  that  the  slow  develojiment  of  tlie  cerebral  facul- 
ties is  due  to  want  of  attention  ;  that  spontaneous  attention  is  caused  by 
affective  states  brouglit  into  action  by  sensations,  and  tliat  those  young 
chiiilren  are  the  most  attentive  whose  nervous  systems  are  most  easily 
stimulated.  Hence  the  faculty  of  attention  is  closely  related  to  the 
activitv  of  the  sensations.  Tlie  greater  the  power  of  attention,  the 
more  intelligent  does  (lie  individual  become.  In  idiocy,  owing  to  the 
diminution  or  loss  of  the  jwwer  of  attention,  the  perceptions  aroused  by 
sensations  are  more  or  less  indefinite,  and  the  resultant  idea  likewise 
ill-defined.  Sensations  become  more  numerous  as  the  organism  develops, 
and  tlie  lack  of  ideas  and  recognitions  becomes  more  noticeable. 

Following  somewhat  tlie  natural  order  of  such  examination,  with  the 
excellent  work  of  Sollier-  as  a  guide,  we  first  take  up  the  senses,  those 
avenues  which  lead  to  psychological  development. 

Sight. — Between  seven  and  eight  per  cent,  of  idiots  are  congenitally 
blind.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  blindness  is  due  to 
defect  of  tlie  visual  apparatus  or  to  lack  of  attention.  Blindness  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  education,  for  some  idiots  with  defect 
of  this  sense  may  be  educated  to  a  moderate  degree.  When  idiots  can 
look,  without  in  reality  seeing,  the  apparent  blindness  is  due  to  a  com- 
plete absence  of  attention.  In  idiots  less  affected,  a  greater  variety  of 
objects  will  attract  their  attention.  In  the  higher  grades  of  idiocy 
(imbecility  and   feeble-mindedness)  vision  may  be  as  good  as  in  normal 

'  "  Psythologie  de  I'idiot  et  de  I'imbecile,"  Paris,  ]H9]. 

^  The  author,  while  differing  from  SoUier  materially  in  some  of  his  conclusions,  is 
indebted  to  his  work  for  many  of  the  details  of  the  psychological  symptoms  of  idiocy. 
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mau.  But  many  present  certain  visual  and  ocular  defects,  such  as 
hypermetropia,  defective  color-vision,  strabismus,  nystagmus,  congenital 
cataract,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  microphthalmo,*,  and  the  like.  In 
hemiplegic  idiocy  or  iml)ecility  we  may  find  hemianopia,  hut  tiie  de- 
termination of  the  acuity  of  vision  is  difficult  in  this  class  of  individuals. 
The  perception  of  different  colors  is  often  possible  in  the  milder  degrees 
of  idiocy.  Good  binocular  vision  is  uncommon  in  idiots.  The  normal 
child  is  sensitive  to  light  at  birth.  The  normal  child  takes  pleasure  in 
the  sight  of  olyects  as  early  as  the  eleventh  day,  the  eyes  are  normally 
coordinated  by  the  end  of  the  second  month,  and  he  begins  to  distinguish 
colors  correctly  at  ab(jut  the  age  of  two  years. 

Hearing. — There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  the  organs 
of  hearing.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  an  idiot  is  deaf 
from  defect  in  the  auditory  apparatus  or  only  sensorially  deaf.  Idiocy 
of  mild  degree  is  not  infrequently  induced  by  deprivation  of  this  sense. 
In  file  higlier  grades  of  idiocy  hearing  is  nearly  always  normal.  Deaf- 
mutism  cannot  be  considered  as  common.  The  normal  child  hears  on 
the  first  day,  and  is  pleased  with  music  in  the  second  month. 

Taste. — This  sense  is  fre(juently  affected.  Gluttony  is  a  marked 
feature  in  idiocy.  It  is  common  for  idiots  to  cat  without  mastication  ; 
many  jiresent  a  precocious  taste  for  alcohol.  This  is  cs])ccially  true  of 
the  higher  grades.  A  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  simple  tastes  (salt, 
sweet,  bitter,  and  sour)  is  not  infre(|uently  met  with  in  tiie  milder  types, 
as  well  as  in  those  with  great  menta.l  impairment.  Inversions  and  ])er- 
versions  of  taste  are  observed.  The  normal  cliild  evinces  a  sensibility 
to  the  taste  of  salt,  sweet,  bitter,  and  sour  on  the  first  day  of  birth. 

Smell. — In  the  normal  ciiild  strong-smelling  siil)stanc('s  produce 
mimetic  movements  on  the  day  of  birth.  In  idiocy  the  sense  may  be 
much  impaired,  perverted,  or  absent. 

Tactile  Pain  and  Muscular  Sensibility. — As  a  rule,  sensilMlity 
to  touch  and  pain  is  uniformly  diminished  in  idiocy  of  all  degrees, 
mostly  through  lack  of  attention.  There  may  be  complete  anesthesia 
and  analgesia,  particularly  in  tiie  lower  grades.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  educated  to  a  high 
degree  of  delicacy.  It  is  almost  im]iossible  to  study  the  muscular  sense 
in  idiots,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  otiier  sense-s. 
The  normal  child  starts  at  gentle  touches  on  the  first  day,  and  nranifests 
muscular  sense  as  early  as  the  eighth  week. 

Thermic  Sensibility. — AVliat  has  been  said  of  touch  and  ]iain 
applies  likewise  to  tiie  temperature  sense.  But  their  vasomotor 
systems  are  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  cold  and  exposure,  and  tiicir 
resistance  to  external  influences  and  diseases  is  such  that  many  of  them 
die  of  pulmonary  affections.  Some  become  more  stupid  in  cold  weather 
and  l)ri'Thter  in  warm  weather,  while  an  elevation  of  bodily  tempera- 
ture (fever)  is  accompanied  by  evidences  of  more  active  cerebration. 

Morbid  Movements. — .i  small  number  of  idiots  exhibit  no  motility 
at  all,  l)ut  remain  perfectly  inert.  But  the  majority  are  apt  to  be  in 
constant  motion.  These  movements  tend  to  take  on  a  rhythmic  and 
automatic  character.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  such  morbid  movements  as 
epilepsy,    athetosis,   associated    movements,    ataxia,    and    chorea,   often 
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present  in  paralytic  idiocy ;  nor  to  tremor,  I'onnd"  in  sclerotic  cases  ;  but 
to  a  group  of  automatic  or  impulsive  moxenients. 

These  forms  of  mox'ements  are  among  the  most  common  and  striking 
symptoms  immediately  noticed  in  going  through  an  institution  for  idiots. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  observed  to  be  in  continual 
motion.  As  a  rule,  the  most  frequent  rhythmic  movement  is  an 
anteroposterior  oscillation.  The  patient,  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sways 
his  bodv  slowly  or  rapidly  backward  and  forward.  Sometimes  the 
oscillation  is  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally  the  hands  and  fingers  are 
rapidly  or  slowly  flexed  and  extended,  and  brouglit  up  to  the  fiice  in 
movements  similar  to  those  in  atlnto>is,  but  differing  from  them  in  that 
thev  are  entirely  sul)ject  to  the  will,  just  as  are  the  oscillations  alluded 
to.  Walking  to  and  fro,  rotating,  dancing,  and  so  on,  are  more  elab- 
orate forms  of  the  same  kind  of  impulsive  movement.  Similar  move- 
ments occur  in  the  insane,  as  is  well  known,  and  particularly  in 
conditions  of  greatly  enfeel>led  mind,  such  as  secondary  dementia. 
They  are  spontaneous  movements,  seeming  to  have  no  relation  to  any 
stimulation  of  the  brain  giving  rise  to  a  motor  expression.  Generally 
the  movements  cease  for  a  time  when  any  sensory  impression,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  the  room  or  being  spoken  to,  tem})orarily 
alters  the  feeble  current  of  thought  or  excites  the  mental  blankness 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  automatic  movement.  Childri'U  and  young 
animals  arc  full  of  spontaneous  movements,  undoubtedly  due  to  impres- 
sions received  at  some  time  during  their  lives,  or,  it  may  be,  imjires- 
sions  inherited  ;  and,  while  these  spontaneous  moxenients  of  children 
are  imdoubtedlv  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  automatic  movements  of 
dements  and  idiots  just  described,  they  do  not  t)iten  j)resent  the 
rhythmic  character  of  the  latter.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  feeble 
mind,  ujion  which  nerve  stimuli  scklom  make  an  impression,  the  simple 
old  motor  expressions  arc  retained,  re])eated,  and  become  habitual  or 
automatic.  Automatism  (tf  movement  is  thus  a  sign  of  little  aptitude 
or  impressionability,  so  far  as  fresh  mental  stimulation  is  concerned. 
In  the  idiot  the  impulsive  rhythmic  movements  just  described  may  be 
regarded  as  the  habitual  motor  exj)ression  of  the  simplest  and  oldest 
stimuli ;  whereas,  in  the  secondary  dement,  the  analogous  automatic 
movements  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  reversions  to  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  infancy.  The  smiles  and  grimaces  of  idiots  and  imbeciles 
belong  to  the  same  category  of  infantile  s])ontaneous  motor  expressions. 

There  is  probaljly  a  certain  amount  of  ]>leasurc  in  the  movements 
in  many  cases,  as  sometimes  they  manifest  displeasure  if  pi'cvented 
from  executing  them.  There  is  nearly  always  a  difficulty  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  intellectual  development  for  idiots  to  perform  associated 
movements  with  a  definite  object.  They  may  be  able  to  talk  and  read, 
and  even  write,  yet  be  unable  to  dress  themselves.  This  is  often  a  fault 
remediable  by  education,  according  to  Seguin. 

Right-handedness  and  Left-handedness. — Some  twelve  per  cent, 
of  all  children,  idiot  and  normal,  are  left-handed  ;  but  while  eighty-eight 
per  cent,  of  normal  chikh'en  are  right-handed,  only  seventy-two  per  cent, 
of  idiots  use  their  right  hand  in  preference,  the   remaining   sixteen  per 
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cent.  l)ein<^  amljidextrous.  Tlii.s  peculiarity  is  said  to  be  present  also 
iiinona;  erimiiials. 

Voluntary  Movements. — ISIany  idiots  do  not  Irani  to  walk  at  all, 
either  Ijecause  of  general  debility,  inability  t<>  learn,  or  paralvsis.  In 
such  as  do  acquire  the  ability  to  walk  there  is  great  retardation  in  its 
acipiisilion.  This  is  also  true  of  other  uses  of  tiie  voluntary  muscles 
for  the  common  acts  (jf  daily  life,  such  as  carrying  tbod  to  the  month, 
and  so  on.      They  are  either  never  learned  or  they  are  acquired  late. 

Organic  Sensations. — The  keenness  of  visceral  sensibilitv  is 
more  or  less  diminished  in  all  idiots.  The* sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst  are  lessened,  though  only  very  rarely  absent.  The  feeling  of 
.satiety  after  a  hearty  meal  is  seldom  felt  by  them  ;  .«;o  that  if  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  eat  on  indefinitely.  The  necessity  of  defecation 
and  mictnritioTi  is  not  jicreeived  at  all  by  profound  idiots.  In  the 
lower  and  middle  grades  of  idiocy  it  is  often  difficult  to  <liagnostic:ite 
visceral  disease,  owing  to  the  bhmtness  <jf  somatic  sensations,  and  thev 
may  die  without  giving  any  apijrcciable  .sym|)toms.  This  masking  of 
disease  in  idiocy  is  quite  analogous  to  the  masking  of  disease  in  various 
insanities.  The  feeble-minded  and  imbeciles  not  infrequently  mislead 
tile  ])liysieian  i)y  exaggei'ation,  CDiiceahneiit,  or  ialselmod. 

Attention. ^The  laclc  of  the  faculty  of  attention  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  idiocv.  Xaturally,  it  varies  in  degree  from 
complete  nullity  to  a  simple  diminution  of  the  faculty,  i)ut  it  is  always 
lessened.  The  fundamental  elements  of  the  faculty  are  deficient. 
These  fundamental  elements  are  :  The  integrity  of  sen.sory  impressions 
delivered  to  the  brain  ;  an  emotional  state  of  pleasure,  pain,  or  interest 
in  such  sensations  ;  motor  expressions  in  the  eyes,  face,  limbs,  or  body 
of  the  impressions  received.  There  are  two  forms  of  attention,  accord- 
ing to  Ribot  and  SoUier,  one  of  which  is  natural  or  spdiitaneous,  and 
the  otiier  voluntary,  established  by  education.  The  latter  can  not 
exist  witiioiit  the  former. 

There  are  two  ((ualities  in  attention  that  are  of  ini])ortance — viz., 
intensity  and  duration. 

Thus,  attention  is  impaired  in  idiocy  by  the  defective  senses,  which 
couvev  to  the  brain  feeble  impressions.  The  second  element,  the  atJ'ec- 
tive  state,  is  notably  lacking  in  idiots.  The  motor  factor  of  attention 
is  deranged  in  idiocy  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  (general  weakness, 
paralysis,  contracture,  epilepsy,  chorea,  ataxia,  automatic  aii<l  impul- 
sive movements,  and  the  like).  The  intensity  and  duration  of  attention 
are  restricted  to  the  last  degree  in  this  class  of  individuals. 

The  intelligence  and  the  ]>ossibility  of  education  depend  directly 
up<m  the  power  of  the  faculty  of  both  spontaneous  and  voluntary  at- 
tention. It  is  probable  that  the  faculty  is  localized  cliietly  in  the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain.  FerritT  considers  it  proportionate  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  lobes,  and  some  very  convincing  cxiieriments  recently 
published  bv  Bianclii  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  frontal  lobes  are  the 
seat  of  this  facultv.  In  idiots  great  lack  of  attention  is  coincident  with 
diminutive  size  of  the  frontal  lobes. 

In  the  low  trades  of  idiocy  spontaneous  attention   is   almost   null. 
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and  education  is  impossible.  The  higher  the  degree  of  idiocy,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  spontaneous  attention  presented,  which  may  be  so 
appealed  to  as  to  develop  it  into  voluntary  attention,  with  intellectual 
progress  as  a  consequence.  AVith  idiots,  as  with  the  lower  animals,  at- 
tention is  always  connected  with  the  sense  most  perfectly  developed, 
which,  in  the  former,  is  that  of  sight.  The  attention  of  idiots  is  most 
easily  aroused  through  the  eyes.  Exercises  of  the  attention  may  thus 
be  em])loyed  in  the  diagnosis  of  states  of  intellectual  weakness.  "We 
find  idiots  without  attention  absolutely  ineducable,  leading  a  vegetative 
existence ;  others,  again,  exhibiting  both  sjiontaneous  and  voluntary 
attention,  but  in  flashes,  as  it  were,  of  brief  duration  and  faint  in  na- 
ture ;  and  still  others  more  or  less  capable  of  prolonged  and  liabitual 
attention.  It  is  only  in  tlie  last-named  group  of  individuals  that  edu- 
cation is  to  any  considerable  degree  feasible.  The  education  appeals 
in  some  to  the  simplest  sentiments  only  (such  as  curiosity,  selfisii- 
ness,  the  desire  of  reward),  in  others  attention  is  aroused  liy  appeals  to 
a  iiigher  aflective  order  (sueli  as  interest,  aniljition,  and  cnudation),  and 
in  still  others  attention  may  be  aroused  and  sustained  by  habit. 

Since  tiie  power  of  attention  directed  to  external  events  is  so  feebly 
developed  in  idiots,  it  is  not  surprising  that  attention  to  internal  happen- 
ings, or  reflection,  sliould  l)e  totally  absent  in  all  gradt'S  of  idiocy. 

Kibot  regards  voluntary  attention  as  habitual  and  disciplined  spon- 
taneous attention,  as  an  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  a  liigher  social 
life,  as  a  sociological  ]iiienomenon.  When  the  devel(>])nient  of  voluntary 
attention  is  rudimentary,  and  tiie  resulting  intellectual  defect  is  marked, 
as  in  the  lower  grades  of  idiocy,  there  are  no  serious  consequences  from 
the  sociological  point  of  view.  Sollier  calls  the  idiot  w^yo-social,  and 
makes  the  imbecile  quite  distinct  as  fwi^i-social,  claiming  that  in  the 
latter  there  is  an  imdefined  amount  of  voluntary  attention,  combined 
with  a  relative,  though  jierverted,  intelligence,  which  two  factors  render 
him  often  a  dangerous  member  of  society.  lie  speaks  of  the  instability 
of  the  attention  of  the  imbecile.  At  one  moment  it  may  be  faint,  at 
another  intense  as  in  normal  man.  He  passes  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other with  the  greatest  ease,  a  characteristic  whicli  may  even  be  observed 
in  his  infancy.  Serious  matters  nnist  l)e  continually  repeated  to  him  to 
make  him  miderstand.  He  grasps  the  first  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
forms  his  ideas  from  that,  without  waiting  for  the  sentence  to  be  com- 
pleted. He  frequently  interrupts,  and  there  is  no  time  to  answer  one 
question  before  another  is  put.  Sollier  further  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
instability  of  the  attention  for  external  otijects  or  ideas  is  seen  also  in 
the  acts  of  the  imbecile,  who  is  incapable  of  intelligent  labor,  and  accom- 
plishes his  tasks,  when  uniform,  by  a  certain  kind  of  automatism,  with- 
out due  appreciation  of  the  object  of  his  work.  When  the  object  is 
understood,  the  imbecile  believes  he  can  attain  it  inunediately,  and, 
seeing  the  first  step  only,  is  prevented  b}'  failure  of  attention  from  properly 
completing  the  work  or  doing  it  at  all.  He  seems  to  forget  that  he  has 
begun,  and  as  a  consetpience,  unless  watched,  may  s]ioil  whatever  he  at- 
tempts. Other  imbeciles  refuse  to  work,  but  make  themselves  very  busy 
and  important  in  watching  and  supervising  the  occupations  of  others. 
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Sollier  calls  them  vagabonds.  They  wander  away  not  knowing  where, 
marching  straight  before  them,  witli  indifference  to  the  weliare  of  the 
friends  or  relatives  they  desert ;  traveling  by  night  and  hiding  by  day ; 
undisciplined,  indolent,  and  mischievous. 

This  attempt  to  separate  idi(jts  and  imbeciles  into  two  distinct  classes 
of  extrasocial  and  antisocial  is,  to  my  mind,  not  justifiable.  Sollier 
has  here  described  a  certain  class  of  imbeciles  only,  and  the  description 
is  very  true  to  nature,  but  it  is  only  a  group  which  does  not  merit  an 
especial  classification.  As  regards  attention,  we  should  still  hold  to  the 
terms  idiocy,  iml)ccility,  and  feel)le-mindedness,  as  representing  degrees 
of  lack  of  attention,  from  c(jmplcte  or  almost  complete  al)sencc  to  mere 
diminution  of  the  faculty.  The  adult  imbecile,  in  the  middle  grade, 
would  have  the  varying  and  imperfect  attention  of  a  backward  child, 
and  his  ideas,  spoecli,  and  conduct  W(juld  vary  with  liis  tcmjicramcnt, 
witii  his  docility  or  perversity  ;  in  sliort,  witii  tlie  innate  differences  ttf 
character  and  individuality,  wliich  may  be  as  manifest  in  imbeciles  as 
in  normal  children.  Imbeciles  may  and  do  become  vagabonds,  un- 
certain, mischievous,  ind(jlent,  antisocial  ;  but  they  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  good-natiiri'd,  trusty,  docile,  industrious.  Many  of  them,  too, 
may  show  sjiecial  aptitudes  in  certain  directions.  As  to  education,  the 
difficulties  are  that  in  some  it  is  liard  to  attract  the  attention,  and  in 
others  to  maintain  it. 

Reflection. — The  internal  form  of  attention  ( reflection  of  Ribot), 
in  whieii  images  and  ideas  constitute  the  siilijcct-matter,  is  quite  defi- 
cient in  tile  lower  grades  of  idiocy,  ijut  is  present  in  imbecility  and 
feeble-mindedness  in  varying  degrees.  It  is  never  perfectly  developed, 
as  in  normal  man. 

Preoccupation. — Tiiis  is  absent  in  profound  idiocy  and  feeljle  in 
the  higher  grades.  A  small  proj)ortion  of  imijeeiies  are  ca])al>le  of 
preoccupation,  but  of  an  indefinite  nature,  and  sometimes  taking  on  the 
character  of  a  fi.xed  idea.  Often  their  interest  is  not  aroused  so  much 
by  what  benefits  and  interests  mankind  in  general  as  by  l)ad  actions, 
criminal  or  egoistic  sentiments  that  attract  their  attention  and  arouse 
reflection  and  preoccupation  wiiich  may  residt  in  felony  or  crime. 
Many  are  too  selflsh  to  care  for  the  troubles  of  otiiers,  and  to(j  stupid 
to  have  preoccupations  purely  intellectual. 

Instincts. — The  instincts  in  idiocy  arc  generally  defective.  The 
defect  mav  be  imperfection  of  development  or  an  actual  derangement 
or  perversion.  The  instinct  of  hunger  is  present  in  almost  all  grades 
of  idiocy,  and  is  .so  little  inhil)ited  that  it  is  often  jiushcd  to  the  extent 
of  gluttonv.  Tlie  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  im])aired  in  nearly 
all,  absent  in  profound  idiocy,  ungoverned  by  ]iropcr  judgment  in  the 
milder  forms.  In  some  there  is  no  sense  of  fear,  and  self-injiny  is 
possible.  In  others  there  is  a  comprehension  of  danger  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  it,  or  ])ossil>lv  an  overweening  egoism  which  may  lead  to  a 
belief  in  tiieir  ])ower  to  overcome  it.  Suicide  occurs  in  imbeciles  and 
feeble-minded,  sometimes  without  determinable  cause,  sometimes  as  a 
result  of  morbid  impulse. 

Sleep  is  good  among  all  classes  of  idiots,  while  in  the  lower  grades 
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it  may  be  both  profound  and  excessive.     Whether  tliey  drean\  or  not 
depends  solely  upon  the  degree  of  mental  development. 

The  desire  and  need  of  voluntary  nmseiilur  movement  varies  with 
the  scale  of  intelligence,  being  absent  in  the  profounder  degrees  of 
idiocy,  and  approximating  the  normal  the  higher  tiie  psychic  develop- 
ment. The  automatic  and  impulsive  movements  in  some  may  represent 
a  fulfilment  of  the  normal  need,  and  the  extreme  restlessness  of  others 
is  surel}'  a  perversion  of  the  natural  desire. 

The  sexual  instinct  may  be  absent,  impairt'd,  exaggerated,  or  per- 
verted. It  is  seldom  normal.  Idiots  of  all  degrees  present  many  de- 
generative stigmata  as  regards  the  genital  organs,  more  nunu'rous  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  mental  impairment.  Among  tiiese  anomalies 
are  :  cryptorchismns,  unilatt'ral  or  bilateral  microrchidia,  spurious  her- 
nia]>liroditism,  insufficient  development  of  the  I'Utire  genital  apparatus, 
hvpospadias  or  epi-padias  ;  defect,  torsion,  or  great  volume  of  the 
pre|)uce  ;  median  fissure  of  the  scrotum,  ini]icrforate  meatus,  abnor- 
mally large  or  small  labia,  excessive  dcvelo]inicnt  of  the  clitoris, 
livpertroj)liied  laltia  minora,  pigmentation  of  the  ialiia  minora,  imper- 
forate vulva,  atresia  of  or  double  vagina,  and  uterus  bicornis. 
Puberty  is  often  retarded,  but  occasionally  is  early  ;  often  it  is  normal. 
Masturbation  is  exceedingly  conunon  among  all  classes  of  idiots  of  botii 
sexes.  In  the  profound  degrees  it  is  automatic  ;  in  the  higher  it  is 
purposive.  Onanism  ('i  deux  and  sodomy  are  frc(|ucntly  discovered 
among  imlieciles  and  feeble-minded,  and  sexual  |)sycho[)athies  of  the 
most  shocking  nature  are  not  miconunonly  manifested  in  some  because 
of  the  combination  of  tlic  strong  sexual  instinct  and  alisence  of  nxtral 
sensil)ility. 

The  instinct  of  imitation,  which  is  a  low  form  of  instinct,  and  strong 
in  children  and  many  lower  animals,  is  one  to  which  idiots  are  very 
susceptible.  It  is  ustially  a  jmrcly  instinctive  or  passive  imitation, 
seldom  an  intellectual  or  active  imitation.  Its  intensity  depends  much, 
however,  upon  the  scale  of  intelligence  to  which  the  idiot  rises.  It  is 
very  apt  to  be  shown  in  the  form  which  is  concerned  with  moral  conta- 
gion ;  so  that  the  acts  and  language  of  the  vicious,  mischievous,  coarse, 
and  vulgar  are  most  willingly  imitated.  iSinudation  is  very  common 
among  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  idiots. 

Special  Aptitudes. — In  the  so-called  idiots  savants  we  note  the  de- 
velopment of  sjKcial  aptitudes,  occasionally  remarkable,  more  often 
only  noteworthy  in  contrast  to  the  general  mental  vacuity.  These  apti- 
tudes are  usually  in  the  direction  of  music,  mathematics,  the  mechanical 
arts,  building,  wood-carving,  drawing,  painting,  memory  for  facts  or 
dates,  playing  games,  and  fif  a  low  order  of  wit  or  drollery.  The  occa- 
sional preeminence  of  some  ])articular  factdty,  where  all  other  traits  are 
defective,  would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  in  a  heterotopia  of  gray 
matter  in  some  special  locality.  Music,  the  most  sensual  of  the  arts, 
seems  to  appeal  especially  to  this  class  of  individuals.  Often  the 
rhythm  of  it  seems  to  influence  the  rhythm  of  their  automatic  move- 
ments, or  it  soothes  their  restlessness  or  stops  their  cries.  Sometimes 
unteachable  idiots  are  able  to  retain,  recall,  and  hum  a  moderately  diffi- 
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•cult  tune,  while  liigher  grades  may  learn  to  play  instruments  bv  ear, 
though  not  by  note.  Next  to  aptitude  for  music,  that  for  mental  arith- 
metic is  often  surprising.  There  are  also  occasional  instances  of  the 
other  talents  just  mentioned,  and  doubtless  the  court  fools  of  the  past, 
with  their  mischievous  pranks  and  quaint  remarks,  were  recruited  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  imljccile  class. 

Play. — There  is  a  lack  in  all  clas.ses  of  idiots,  and  in  direct  pro])or- 
tion  to  the  degree  of  mental  defect,  of  that  "  supei-iluous  activity  which 
is  expended  in  the  form  of  play."  The  activity  and  attention  of  normal 
children  are  mainly  developed  through  l)lay.  This  avenue  of  education 
is,  unfortunately  to  a  c(jnsideraljle  degree,  closed  in  idiocy.  The  lower 
grades,  if  they  manifest  a  tendency  to  jtlay  at  all,  do  so  in  a  rudimentary 
and  solitary  way,  and  in  adolescence  still  cling  to  the  simple  games  of 
infancy.  With  others,  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  there  is  still 
defect  of  the  play  instinct,  and  a  proclivity  often  to  prefer  games  in 
which  noisiness,  destructiveness,  and  other  evidence  of  ratiier  l)riital 
traits  are  paramount.  Sometimes  these  games  are  carried  on  good- 
naturedly  ;  at  others^  selfishness,  irritability,  quarrclsouieness,  and  a 
more  or  less  imgoveriial)le  nature  ai'e  evinced. 

Civility  and  politeness  may  be  taught  to  many,  but  naturally  with 
difficnltv  to  the  lower  grades  and  to  such  individuals  of  the  higher  as 
are  hard  to  train  in  (jther  directions,  because  of  innate  vices  of  tempera- 
ment and  character. 

Destructiveness,  a  pro])eusitv  even  in  normal  children  at  an  early 
age,  is  an  cspt'cial  attribute  of  all  classes  of  idiots.  In  those  of  low 
degree  it  is  automatic  and  possibly  a  rudimentary  form  of  su|)crHuous 
activity  (play),  but  in  some  individuals  of  the  superior  grades  there 
seems,  at  times,  to  be  a  vicious  satisfaction  in  inflicting  damage  or 
injury,  which  niav  even  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  liomicidal  proclivi- 
ties or  a  tendency  to  arson  (pyromauia).  Sclf-mulilation  or  injury  may 
be  a  result  of  the  love  of  destruction  in  the  ])rofounder  degrees  of  idiocy. 

Sentiments. — In  the  lowest  forms  of  idiocy  the  sentiments  and 
sensations  are  rudimentary,  or  may  l)c  altogether  absent.  As  a  rule,  one 
mav  discover  various  degrees  of  ])leasurc  or  pain,  affection,  ]iity,  fear, 
social  proclivities,  love  of  ]iroi)erty,  regard  for  rigiits  and  duty,  obedi- 
ence, shame,  esthetic  feelings,  curiosity,  and  the  like. 

Plrasnir  and  prdii  arc  indefinite  or  al)scnt  sensations  in  idiots,  felt 
to  a  greater  extent  bv  imbeciles,  and  well  marked  in  the  feel)le-minded. 
Joy, "sadness,  and  auger  are  u-ually  aroii-cd  hy  ]thysical  sensations. 
The  self-mutilati(m  of  some  idiots  |)oints  to  an  alisence  of  the  pain 
sense,  and  idiot  women  have  been  known  to  l)ear  ciiildren  without  ex- 
])erieucinir  the  pains  of  labor.  Idiots  often  cry  out  -suddenly,  burst  out 
laughing,  or  throw  themselves  about,  which  is  ])robal>ly  explicable  by 
variations  of  })erception  in  the  somesthetic  sense.  Moral  pain  or 
remorse,  usually  wanting,  is  sometimes  developed  to  a  slight  extent.  It 
is  not  often  that  these  dcfivtives  weep,  and  if  they  cry,  it  is  but  for  some 
momentary  pain  or  dei)nvation.  They  live  in  the  present  only,  and  do 
not  concern  themselves  about  tlu'  past  or  future.  In  the  higher  grades 
it  is  physical,  seldom   moral,  ])aiu   that   i-  taken  note  of.      Pleasure  is 
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as  little  experienced  as  pain  in  the  lower  degrees,  and  laughter  is  as 
infrequent  as  crying.  Pleasure  is  expressed  by  inilicciles  and  the 
feeble-minded  by  laughter,  clapping  the  hands,  or  cries,  though 
laughter,  even  with  these,  is  uucoiunion.  There  are,  however,  certain 
imbeciles  that  always  have  a  good-natured  smile,  and  laugh  readily  and 
excessively  over  nothing.  Frequently  tiie  laughter  is  a  true  automatic 
movement,  as  infantile  spontaneous  motor  expression. 

Affivtion  is  a  sentiment  not  uncommon  in  idiocy,  though  it  varies 
with  the  degree,  being  often  rudimentary,  vague,  indefinite,  and  proba- 
bly inspired  rather  by  the  ministration  to  his  wants  than  by  the  care- 
taker. It  is  found  that  nearly  all  forms,  except  the  lowest,  a]>preciate 
kindness  and  patience,  and  are  re2)ul.sed  and  made  unmanageable  by 
brusqueness  or  cruelty.  With  certain  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded, 
where  the  moral  sense  is  not  too  much  obtunded,  true  atfection  for  indi- 
viduals is  manifested  ;  but  when  the  moral  sense  is  deficient,  atfection 
is  elementary  or  absolutely  wanting,  so  that  kindness  is  either  unappre- 
ciated or  at  once  forgotten. 

There  are  variations  of  the  same  nature  in  love  for  the  family  and  in 
frieiicUhip.  Absent  in  the  simplest  idiots,  it  may  be  shown  in  greater 
or  less  degree  in  the  higher  grades.  In  some  it  is  unstable,  changeai)le, 
and  infiuenced  much  by  the  selfishness  of  the  individual.  In  others, 
again,  there  is  a  per\orsion  of  family  love,  so  that  they  are  liateful  and 
disagreeable  to  their  ])arents  or  bretiiren.  It  is  nuicli  the  same  with 
friendsliiji.  Often  mild  types  of  idiocy  form  in  asylums  friendships  for 
one  another,  though  they  are  too  often  apt  to  hr  associations  of  a  sexual 
nature  or  ft>r  the  jjurpose  of  combining  together  f()r  mischievous  pur- 
poses. A  true  solidarity  of  interests  or  social  proclivity  is  seldom 
observed.  Maltreatment  of  animals  by  idiots  is  usually  due  to 
ignorance,  but  there  are  moral  imbeciles  who  perjK'trate  cruelties  on 
animals  as  well  as  human  beings  from  pure  perversity  and  love  of  in- 
flicting pain.  The  passion  of  lore,  when  it  exists,  whicli  is  exti'emely 
rare,  is  founded  altogether  upon  a  physiological  basis.  Jealousy  is 
sometimes,  though  infrequently,  oljserved. 

PUil  is  quite  unknown  in  all  degrees  of  idiocy.  Some  are  amused  or 
curious  and  some  alarmed  at  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Fear  is  a  common  sentiment  in  all  types  of  cases,  more  common  than 
in  normal  persons,  because  of  the  want  of  understanding.  Often  the 
simplest  occurrences  inspire  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  when  much 
excited,  there  are  types  that  exhilnt  no  fear  at  all. 

('ourar/e  is  wanting  in  all  classes  of  idiocy.  Anger  is  apt  to  manifest 
itself  in  all  degrees  and  in  every  age.  It  is  apt  to  be  both  causeless 
and  paroxysmal,  and  to  lead  to  the  infliction  of  injuries  upon  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  upon  inanimate  things,  or  upon  persons  in  the  vicinity. 
The  ungovernable  rage  is  usually  increased  by  efforts  to  restrain  the 
patient. 

Acquisltivenesst  is  shown  in  imbeciles  and  the  feeble-minded  by  a 
propensity  for  the  collection  of  all  sorts  of  useless  objects  and  trifles, 
nuieh  the  same  as  in  cases  of  chronic  mania.  There  is  often  a  marked 
tendency  to  steal,  sometimes  deliberately,  and  at  other  times  without 
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motive,  merely  to  gratify  tlie  desire  of  possession.  The  lower  orders 
appropriate  everything  coming  in  their  way,  having  no  regard  for  the 
property  of  others.  jNIany  can  be  taught  acquisition  as  a  reward  for 
labor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  can  be  made  to  work 
only  through  fear,  having,  as  they  do,  an  innate  antipathy  to  occupation 
of  any  kind. 

VVitli  respect  to  rights  and  dufy,  the  perceptions  of  the  idiot  vary  with 
the  degree  of  mental  and  moral  defect.  In  some  even  inferior  idiots 
these  perceptions  may  be  present,  while  with  some  the  rights  of  others 
are  never  respected,  though  to  their  own  they  may  cling  tenaciously, 
and  the  feeling  of  duty  may  never  be  instilled  intu  them,  Itecause  of 
more  or  less  moral  perversion. 

Obedience  and  respect  for  authority  vary,  too,  witli  tlie  anmunt  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  degree  of  moral  impairment,  (iuite  simph'  idiots  may 
quickly  respond  to  the  word  of  command.  (Jn  tlie  other  lianil,  some  of 
tlie  mcjst  intelligent  may  perversely  resist  all  attempts  at  discipline. 
Comi)ensation  and  punishment  affect  them  variously.  Reward  in  object- 
ive shape  or  in  the  form  of  praise  is  seldom  appreciated  liy  inferior 
grades,  and  often  unduly  by  the  higher.  Punishment,  oi)ieetive  or  in 
the  form  of  blame,  is  useless  for  the  simpk'r  degrees  of  idiocy,  where 
acts  are  unintentional,  and  in  some  of  the  more  intelligent  excites  antip- 
athy, an  unreasonable  sense  of  injustice,  and  often  causes  them  to  harbor 
a  vengeful  feeling. 

A  true  rt'/if/ions  smfiincnt  is  (|uite  unknown  in  any  foi'm  of  idiocy. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  feeling  of  sltdim:.  The  only  othetie  sentiment 
found  in  these  defectives  is  the /ore  o/' j/hw/c  or  rhythm,  which  is  qnite 
general  among  all  classes,  though  not  perhaps  so  noteworthy  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  stated  to  be.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  having 
unusual  nnisical  aptitude.  It  is  rather  a  rhythmic  noi-;c  which  appeals 
to  most  of  them,  such  as  beating  of  a  drnm,  hammering,  the  grinding  of 
an  organ  (even  if  out  of  tune  and  discortlant).  Tluy  have  no  sense  of 
beauty,  but  things  bizarre,  grotesque,  glittering,  and  colossal  attract 
their  attention.  (Jitrionity  and  nxloiii.fhfnciif  are  aroused  more  readily 
through  the  sense  of  sight  than  that  of  hearing,  and  are  often  more  easily 
ronsed  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  higher  tyiies  of  idiocy. 

All  classes  evince  a  marked  rri-dulify,  and  often  it  is  dittienlt  or 
impossible  to  eradicate  an  idea  once  established.  Fairy  stories  are 
especially  pleasing  to  many  of  them,  jn<t  as  they  are  to  children. 

Veraciti/  is  a  virtne  which  is  uncommon  among  idiots.  Many  imbe- 
ciles are  particularly  apt  to  be  untruthful  and  deceitful  with  regard  to 
their  faults,  doiuiis,  phvsical  condition,  things  found  in  their  possession, 
and  the  like.  Xaturallv,  the  simple  idiot,  owing  to  liis  feebleness  of 
invention,  if  given  to  lying,  limits  his  untruths  to  the  simplest  matters, 
such  as  denials  of  accusations  brought  against  him,  etc. 

Physiognomy  and  Expression  and  Character. — Idiots  all  show 
deticiencv  in  their  general  appearance.  There  is  always  something 
ungracious,  uncouth,  ugly  in  their  figures,  faces,  attitudes,  or  move- 
ments. Very  common  amoTig  them  are  misshapen  or  asymmetrical 
heads,   dwarfishness,   lack    of   proportion    of  the   limbs,  stooping    and 
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slovenly  postures,  deformities  of  the  hands  or  feet,  and  awkward  and 
wt)ljbling  gait.  The  expression  of  the  faee  varies  from  eomplete  apathy 
and  absence  of  intelligenee  to  a  consideraljle  play  of  features  of  a  low 
order,  such  as  constant  laughing,  making  faces,  leering,  or  scowling. 
Besides  the  absence  of  those  facial  traits  which  are  made  on  the  face  by 
the  mind,  tile  ugliness  is  generally  added  to  by  asymmetry,  disproportion 
or  deformity  of  tiie  features.  The  eyes  may  lie  too  close  together  or 
too  far  apart,  or  deformed  by  disease  of  the  iris,  cornea,  or  lids,  or 
by  squint.  The  nose  deviates  or  is  malformed,  the  ears  are  unshapely 
and  unequal,  the  mouth  half  open,  the  teeth  diseased  and  neglected  ;  the 
chin  deviated,  prominent,  nr  retreating  ;  tiie  forehead  low  and  bulging  or 
inclined.  ^Microcephalus,  iiydroeephalus,  and  cretinism  give  their  own 
ugly  individuality  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  Where  a 
head  is  shapely  and  a  face  has  any  vestige  of  pleasing  lines,  it  is  gener- 
ally fair  to  infer  that  the  mental  state  is  due  to  deprivation  of  one  or 
more  senses,  or  to  the  insanity  of  ciiildhood. 

As  to  cliaractrr,  this,  too,  varies  with  the  amount  of  mental  defect, 
and  is  difficult  to  analyze.  In  profound  idiots  there  are  often  sudden 
accesses  of  excitement  without  apparent  cause.  In  higher  types  the 
basis  of  character  is  inconstancy,  weakness  of  will,  and  blunting  of 
the  sensibilities,  their  iuuudr  de]iending  largely  upon  their  eiivironmenty 
showing  an  appreciation  of  kindness  and  resentment  of  ill-usage. 
Some  are  clever  and  good-natured  and  funny,  often  making  sharp  re- 
marks or  doing  anuising  things,  and  at  one  time  such  cases  were  in 
great  demand  as  court  or  family  fools.  History  shows  there  were  two 
kinds  of  fools  made  use  of  Iw  royal  and  noble  families — the  true  or 
natural  fools  (idiots  or  iinl)ccilcs),  who  were  tlie  first  to  I'reate  the  pro- 
fession, and  their  crafty  imitators,  the  artificial  fools,  who  made  of  it  a 
profitable  calling. 

I  siiould  differ  entirelv  from  Sollier  in  his  somewhat  extraoi'dinary 
distinction  of  imbeciles  from  idiots.  He  really  selects  one  type  of 
imbecile,  while  we  know  that  there  are  many,  and  erects  this  single 
type  into  a  great  class  which  he  everywhere  distinguishes  in  liis  book 
as  the  imbecile.  To  him  the  imbecile  is  egotistical,  lioastful,  vicious, 
careless,  dangerous,  a  glutton,  a  vagabond,  a  miscliief-maker,  a  sexual 
pervert,  unstable,  lazy,  abusive,  obscene,  forgetful  of  kindness,  venge- 
ful, shameless,  and  altogether  antisocial. 

Language. — The  primitive  physical  liasis  of  language  in  the  nor- 
mal human  infant  i>  the  auditory  tract  and  the  word-hearing  center. 
It  is  essentially  receptive.  Then  develoj)s  the  wonl-comprehending 
center.  After  this  the  motor  speech  center  is  developed  and  associated 
with  the  primitive  physical  basis,  thus  establishing  the  emissive  faculty. 
This  rudimentary  linguistic  apparatus  is  variously  defective  in  idiots. 
A  defect  in  the  emissive  ])ower  is  not  so  serious,  as  regards  intelligence, 
as  one  in  the  receptive  ;  for  idiots  of  considerable  intelligence  may  not 
be  able  to  talk  at  all,  while  others  very  inferior  may  speak  with  readi- 
ness. Any  part  of  tliis  original  ])hysical  basis  of  language  may  be 
affected,  and  the  result  to  the  defective  individual  will  depend  nuich 
upon  what  function  is  lost.     The  auditory  a])paratus  may  l)e  imperfect. 
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The  word-hearing  center  may  not  act.  The  word-comprehending  cen- 
ter may  be  undeveloped.  In  ^uch  instances  tlie  intellect  will  suffer 
severely.  Unlike  the  normal  child,  which  comprehends  many  things 
said  to  it  as  early  as  nine  months  of  age,  in  cases  of  this  kind  compre- 
hension will  develop  very  late,  or  perhaps  never  ;  yet  occasionally  with 
the  development  of  the  emissive  power  (withntit  the  W(ird-ccimprehend- 
ing  center)  W(irds  may  be  heard,  learned,  and  repeated,  constituting  an 
echolalia — speech  without  idea.  Supposing  the  emissive  apparatus  alone 
to  suffer,  we  have  hearing  and  coniprehensii)n  an<l  the  development  of 
the  mind,  yet  without  the  power  of  speech. 

Like  an  animal,  the  idiot  may  be  intelligent,  Ijut  speechless.  The 
development  of  language  and  intelligence  is  not  parallel.  SollitT  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  mutism  in  idiots — a  motor  and  a  sensory  aphasia. 
In  the  first  he  can  not  talk,  tlniugh  he  understands  ;  in  tlu'  seeimd, 
nothing  which  is  said  is  understood.  Language  is  very  late  in  di^vclop- 
ment  in  idiots.  The  crowing  of  the  normal  infant  is  not  often  observed, 
but  meaningless  and  monotonous  cries  take  its  ])lace.  The  laryngeal 
sounds  are  earliest  and  best  enunciated,  the  lingual  an<l  labial  latest  and 
least  distinctlv.  Wildernnith  classifies  the  dysarthrias  and  lalopatiiies 
of  idiots  into  two  groups  : 

\.    Where  the  disturbance  of  speecii  i>  tiir   direct  exjn-ession  of  the 
intellectual   density.     They  lack   ideas,  and  consequently  have  not  the 
words  for  the  expression  of  them.      In  the  lowest  degree,  the  idiot   is  a 
vegetative  automaton  ;   in  a  less  profound  degree,  lie  is  like   a   ciiild  ot 
two  or  three  vears,  with  im[)erfectii>ns  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

2.  When  the  disturbance  of  s])eech  is  a  complication  of  idiocy,  and 
is  mechanical  rather  than  intellectual,  AVilderinuth  has  rarely  found 
stumljling  speech  in  the  idiot,  and  never  stanuneriug.  These  defects 
are  sometimes  found  in  imbeciles,  who,  moreover,  talk  a  great  deal  and 
without  definite  object;  who  have  onomatomania,  and  who  are  sul/ject 
to  transitory  attacks  of  excessive  and  maniacal  loquacity. 

Considerable  hxpiacity  is  occasionally  observed  in  cases  of  ai  quired 
idiocy. 

Next  to  hearing,  the  visual  tract  and  the  word-seeing  and  com])re- 
hending  centers  form  a  great  receptive  avenue  for  language  and  ideas. 
RaidliKi  will  be  iniiRissible  to  such  idiots  as  have  defect  of  the  visual 
apparatus  or  these  centers,  and  the  degree  of  acquisition  of  this  power 
will  dej)end  upon  the  degree  of  difect.  There  are  idiots  who  learn 
merely  the  letters,  others  who  ac(|uire  nionosyllables,  and  still  others 
who  can  be  taught  to  read  laboriously.  Sometimes  such  reading  is 
purely  automatic,  without  actual  coin))rehcnsion.  The  higher  the  grade 
of  idiocy,  imltecility,  or  fecble-inindedness,  the  greater  the  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty,  though  few  of  either  class  ever  attain  to  perfectly 

correct  reading. 

Tile  »-/vV/(i.7  center  and  its  association  tracts  are  the  latest  portions  of 
the  linguistic  t'creln-al  basis  to  be  established  in  normal  cases,  and  in 
the  idi(7t  are  apt  to  lie  die  least  well-eonstituted.  In  addition  to  its  in- 
tellectual side,  there  is  a  complicated  nuiscular  eoin-dination  re(|uired  in 
writiu"'  which  also   renders  it  more  ditticult  for  defectives  of  this   kind. 
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They  may  be  taught  to  reproduce  letters,  but  the  characters  ;u-e  mean- 
ingless to  them.  A  few  write  quite  legibly,  thougli  seldom  or  never 
well.  As  Sollier  says,  their  writing  is  in  reality  drawing,  and  they 
like  to  copy  printed  letters,  curved  linos,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  certain 
tendency  to  write  with  the  left  hand  and  to  write  from  right  to  left. 

In  drawing,  such  as  learn  at  all  copy  slowly  and  uncertainly,  with- 
out perspective,  and  never  draw  without  a  cojty  or  model  ;  or  they  do 
the  work  impatiently,  and,  if  given  free  rein,  indulge  in  curious  and 
fantastic  scrawls,  such  as  are  figured  in  the  works  of  Sollier,  Bourne- 
ville,  and  others. 

Intelligence. — Since  intelligence  depends  ujwn  the  acquisition,  con- 
servation, association,  and  ]n-(Rluction  of  ideas,  and  these  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  sensorv  organs  and  centers  and  language  centers,  it  is 
mainly  in  intelligence  that  the  idiot  deviates  from  normal  man.  The 
deviation  varies  much  in  degree,  from  almost  total  absence  to  a  condi- 
tion nearly  approaching  the  normal.  The  idiot  has  fewer  ideas  than 
the  imliecilc,  and  tiic  imbecile  fewer  than  the  feeble-minded.  All 
classes  act[uire  ideas  primarily  in  the  same  way  as  the  normal  infant — 
through  the  senses  ;  but  while  the  normal  child  later  on  acquires  ideas 
chieflv  bv  means  of  language  and  imitation,  the  defective  continues  to 
make  use  mainlv  of  the  st'nscs  for  this  jiurpose,  owing  to  the  faulty 
development  of  the  language  centers.  Preyer  shows  that  questions 
and  names  are  understood  before  the  normal  child  can  sjx'ak  (nine 
months),  while  idiots,  many  years  of  age,  may  have  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  use  of  things,  yet  not  know  their  names  when  heard,  and  be 
unable  to  speak  tliem. 

As  regards  concrete  ideas,  such  as  the  different  qualities  of  matter, 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  idiot  appreciates  colors  (particularly  red),  rec- 
ognizes surfaces,  avoids  obstacles,  and  notices  the  dift'erence  between 
round  and  square,  while  distances  and  space  are  not  comprehended.  As 
Sollier  correctly  says,  imitation,  which  is  a  source  of  ideas  for  infants, 
does  not  develop  tiie  intelligence  of  the  idiot;  for  to  him  it  does  not 
furnish  an  idea,  but  creates  a  mechanism.  In  the  superior  grades  of 
idiocy  imitation  creates  an  idea  which  is  assimilated  by  the  intelligence  ; 
but  as  the  intelligence  can  not  retain  it,  the  result  is  the  same  as  though 
it  had  not  Ijcen  assimilated.  Still,  it  is  not  just  to  infer,  from  lack  of 
intellectual  expression,  that  there  is  complete  intellectual  inactivity. 
That  ideas  may  exist  in  a  brain  apparently  inactive  is  shown  by  the 
phenomenon  of  intellectual  manifestation  induced  in  idiots  by  severe 
pain,  disease,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  intellectual  receptivity  of  idiots 
may  be  greater  tiian  sujiposed,  until  some  irritation  occurs  strong 
enough  to  show  that  the  preceding  stimuli  have  left  their  effects  on  the 
brain  centers.  Thus,  Griesinger  reports  the  case  of  an  idiot  who  could 
only  speak  a  few  words  until  he  contracted  hydrophobia,  when  he  l)egan 
to  talk  of  events  which  had  taken  place  several  years  before. 

As  regards  the  conservation  of  ideaj<,  we  nuist  remember,  says  Sollier, 
that  memory  is  hereditary,  oi'ganic,  or  acquired.  Hereditary  memory 
is  extremely  complex  and  difficult  of  explanation,  but  it  apparently 
occurs  in  idiots.     Organic  memory,  or  unconscious   memory, — viz.,  of 
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associated  moveraents,  such  as  walking, — although  sometimes  complete!^ 
absent  in  idiots,  owing  to  defective  nerve  centers  and  laclc  of  attentioUj 
is,  nevertheless,  better  developed  than  either  of  the  two  other  varieties. 
For  acquired  memory,  attention  is  still  more  a  sine  qua  non,  and  conse- 
quently this  is  tlie  least  developed  form  of  memory  in  idiots.  !Memorv 
in  an  idiot  develops  slowly  ;  at  first  its  existence  is  siiown  onlv  liv  the 
stimulus  of  some  violent  excitement.  This  indicates  that  memory  exists 
in  so  far  as  the  conservation  of  the  image  is  concerned,  but  not  enough  for 
its  reproduction  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  a  higher  degree  of 
the  development  of  memory,  the  idiot  can  recall  the  memorv  picture  by 
seeing  again  tiie  original  object  (memory  for  food,  memory  tor  places). 
Local  memory,  which  does  not  act  by  satisfaction  of  a  natural  need,  is 
only  found  in  educal)le  idiots  (remembers  his  own  bed,  etc.).  This 
memory  is  fixed  by  n^petition  of  the  sensation,  and  has  not  an  emotional 
basis.  Tiiese  varieties  of  memory  are  simple,  and  do  not  necessitate 
language.  As  soon  as  language  exists,  a  much  wider  field  opens  for  the 
memory. 

In  simple  idiots  there  is  no  association  of  ideas.  The  primitive 
forms  of  association,  such  as  fear  and  the  hope  of  reward,  awaken  no 
associated  ideas  in  them,  and  even  in  the  superior  types  of  idiocy  there 
is  no  great  development  of  this  form  of  memory. 

It  is  a  curious  and  inexplicable  plienomenon  that  in  certain  cases  of 
idiocy  tliere  may  exist  particular,  sjiecialized  memories,  such  as  for 
musical  airs,  dates,  and  nuniljcrs,  altiiough  memorv,  in  its  usual  and 
general  sense,  may  be  deficient.  Indeed,  as  a  ruU',  the  memory  is  feeble 
in  all  classes  of  idiocy,  and  even  in  cases  wiiere  the  memory  is  fairly 
well  constituted  it  is  ordinarily  mecluuiieal,  useless  to  the  possessor, 
automatic. 

Naturally,  as  abstract  ideas  result  from  reason,  comparison,  and 
judgment,  sucli  ideas  are  absent  in  the  lowest  order  of  idiocy.  Pro- 
found idiots  liave  no  idea  of  differences  of  persons  or  things.  Higher 
idiots  maybe  al)le  to  appreciate  superficial  resemblances  and  differences, 
especially  of  ciilor  and  furni,  but  tlie  discernment  is  so  faulty  diat 
incorrect  inferences  frequently  result. 

Superior  idiots  apjireciate  resemblances  more  readily  than  differences. 
Simple  generalizations  may  be  possible,  however,  to  all  classes.  In  the 
lower  types  such  genemlizations  occur  only  after  long  instruction,  and, 
once  this  power  is  acquired,  tliey  may  be  fairly  correct,  but  in  many  of 
the  higher  they  are  iiasty  and  often  faulty.  In  edncable  idiots,  even 
those  who  caii  not  talk,  there  is  an  appreciation  of  number,  and  they 
may  be  tanglit  to  count.  Addition  is  more  easily  learned  than  subtrac- 
tion, and  multiplication  can  only  l>e  learned  liy  those  witli  fairly 
developed  memories.  Division  can  rarely  be  taught  tiiem,  and  neither 
idiots  nor  imbeciles  can  understand  problems.  The  superior  orders  of 
idiocy  can  count  automatically,  but  rarely  are  able  to  do  so  with  proper 
understandiniT.  Thev  can  say  two  and  two  make  four,  four  and  four 
make  eicht ;  but  ask  them  liow  many  are  four  and  three  and  they  are 
at  sea.  To  count  beyond  ten,  the  number  of  the  fingers,  is  rarely 
learned.     But  tliere  are  phenomenal  instances  where  the  mathematical 
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faculty  is  remarkably  developed,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  so-called 
"  calculating  boys,"  some  of  wliom,  it  is  true,  are  normal  in  other 
respects,  but  many  of  whom  are  mentally  defective,  belonging  to  the 
category  of  idiots  or  imbeciles. 

The  idea  of  time,  past  and  future,  has  seldom  a  place  in  the  brain 
of  the  idiot. 

Ideas  in  the  idiot  are  too  feeble  to  be  fixed  ideas,  and  while  the 
higher  types  are  sometimes  subject  to  morbid  im])ulses,  there  is  not  a 
true  fixed  idea,  with  consciousness  and  pain.  With  them  such  ideas 
should  rather  be  called  tenacious  ideas. 

The  a.%sociaf!on  of  idcax  occurs  by  resemblance,  contrast,  and  con- 
tiguity. In  the  profound  idiots,  with  few  ideas,  there  may  be  an  asso- 
ciation of  them  in  a  very  simple  way — viz.,  the  sight  of  food  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  sensation  of  satisfied  hunger,  and  so  awakens  the  idea 
of  eating.  It  is  an  association  of  sensations  rather  than  of  ideas.  The 
association  of  ideas  should  arouse  the  critical  faculty.  The  judgment 
and  reason  in  idiots  are  very  faulty.  They  are  iuunded  on  an  associa- 
tion of  few  ideas,  lack  jjrecision  and  firmness,  and  find  their  expressions 
in  ambiguous  language.  A  judgment  is  not  always  the  result  of  reai^on- 
ing.  For  reasoning,  there  must  be  some  obstacle  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion. Justice,  promjititude,  and  firnniess,  which  are  qualities  of 
judgment  depending  on  the  attention,  arc  lacking  in  the  judgments  of 
idiots.  The  idiots  judge  very  falsely  on  account  of  lack  of  attention 
and  of  an  association  of  the  simplest  ideas.  All  their  sense  illusions 
give  rise  to  false  judgments.  Firnniess  is  lacking  in  their  judgments, 
as  they  have  so  little  interest  in  what  they  decide  upon. 

Many  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded,  however,  maintain  their  judg- 
ments with  tenacity.  They  often  ha\e  a  very  high  opinion  of  their 
own  intellectual  factdties.  This  ])resumption  leads  them  often  to  ex- 
treme blunders.  If  one  of  their  judgments  is  admitted  to  be  just,  they 
become  very  proud  of  it,  and  innnediately  set  to  work  to  form  others, 
which  are  generally  absuixl.  Doubt  which  suspends  action  is  rarely 
seen  in  any  form  of  idiocy.  The  first  imjjression  capable  of  forming 
for  them  a  judgment  is  followed  immediately  by  the  act,  like  a  true 
reflex.  Syllogistic  reasoning  does  not  occur  either  in  idiots  or  imbe- 
ciles. Errors  of  the  senses  proceed  from  the  perceptive  apparatus 
rather  than  from  the  sensory  apparatus.  Since  in  idiots  and  imlieciles 
sense  perceptions  are  retained  in  brain  centers  either  undevelojied  or 
diseased,  and  the  memory  jiictures  are  consequently  either  confused  or 
false,  the  association  of  these  pictures  is  consequently  faulty.  In 
idiots,  as  the  images  are  weak,  the  perceptive  reasoning  is  also  weak  or 
wanting.  In  the  imbecile,  where  the  images  are  more  numerous,  the 
association  may  be  falsified  by  a  Itadly  acting  perceptive  center.  In 
him  the  association  occurs  so  often  liy  contiguity,  and  consequently  the 
deduction  is  very  lial)le  to  be  erroneous,  as  contiguous  ideas  are  not 
necessarily  related  ;  hence,  incongruous  observations  and  unexpected 
actions. 

Sollier  emphasizes  the  difference  between  idiots  and  imbeciles,  which 
may    be   seen    in    the  delirium    sometimes    occurring    in    these    cases. 
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Excei)tional  in  tlie  idint,  wliwi  it  occurs  it  is  always  in  tlie  imjiulsive 
fin-m,  unpnjvokcd  and  witiiout  motive.  It  is  a  delirium  of  acts.  lu 
imbeciles  there  are  attacks  of  maniacal  excitement,  with  impulsion  to 
kill,  to  set  on  fire,  or  to  break. 

With  respect  to  t\\Q  product  ion  of  idr/is,  there  is  little  or  none  in  the 
inferior  types  of  idiocy,  and  in  the  hiw-her  u:rades  the  imagination  is 
inchoate,  of  no  utility,  and  often  directed  to  things  that  are  evil. 

Will,  Personality,  and.  Responsibility. — The  ekler  Seguin  looked 
upon  defect  of  will  as  the  basis  of  idiocy,  but  the  will  is  rather  a  diffuse 
than  a  local  function  of  the  brain.  It  has  no  definite  seat  in  the 
€ncephalon,  lesion  of  wliich  would  impair  or  destrov  it.  As  SoUier 
says,  will  in  its  simplest  form  is  manifested  by  actions  accomplished  for 
the  satisfaction  of  natural  needs,  appetites,  and  desires.  Accordinglv, 
the  individual  must  have  a  consciousness  of  those  needs.  Such  a  con- 
sciousness may  be  very  nuich  Ijlunted  in  |)rofnuud  idiots,  and  conse- 
<piently  the  will  will  l)e  almost  entirely  lacking.  Such  an  idiot  is  a 
spinal  being,  and  his  nKn'cments  may  lie  compared  to  the  rcHex  phe- 
nomena seen  in  deca])itated  fntgs.  In  higher  idiot-;,  the  will  is  mani- 
fested i)y  more  complex  movements,  which  are,  however,  capable  of 
becoming  secondarily  automatic,  ^'oluuta^y  control  of  the  sjjhincters 
occurs  only  in  idiots  who  learn  to  walk,  and  not  until  they  have  learned. 
Volitions  do  not  exist  in  tlie  lowest  order  of  idiots.  The  most  natural 
<lesires  and  the  most  ])rinntive  instincts  are  absent.  The  first  to  appear 
is  desire  for  food,  but  it  may  manifi'st  itself  simply  by  a  streteliing 
out  of  the  hand  or  a  cry.  In  idiots  in  whom  the  will  is  more  developed, 
and  also  in  imbt'ciles,  it  finds  its  expres>iiin  moic  i^asily  in  actions  than 
in  inhibitions. 

Sclj-rcsjMTt,  verv  little  (levelojied  in  the  idiot,  plays  a  very  ini]iortant 
role  in  the  ])sveliologv  of  the  imlteeile,  and  bv  catering  to  it  he  can 
often  be  made  to  do  things  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to 
obtain. 

Iiifil/fcfiKil  morniicnt.1,  or  acts  accom]>lished  under  the  influence  of 
judgment  or  reason,  are  infrequent  in  the  idiot,  and  not  common  in  the 
higher  grades.  Many  idiots  are  incapable  of  choice,  ^\'hcn  the  power 
of  choice  is  present,  it  is  often  exercised  with  difficulty.  He  does  not 
quicklv  understand  that  of  two  things  he  must  take  one  and  leave 
the  other — he  wants  to  take  them  both.  It  is  the  same  with  ideas. 
Between  two  desirable  objects,  the  superior  type  does  not  hesitate,  but 
takes  without  reflection  the  one  he  sees  first,  which  he  may  wish  to 
exchange  when  he  sees  the  second. 

In  idiots,  whose  will  and  motor  volitions  are  so  feeble,  .vu/ffestion 
produces  little  or  no  results.  It  is  the  contrary  in  many  imbeciles, 
except  in  those  whose  vohmtary  impulsiveness  is  too  great.  Ordinarily 
the  higher  grades  are  very  susceptible  to  suggestion,  as  is  seen  by  the 
facilitv  with  which  mischief  is  done  by  a  band  of  imbeciles  which  has 
been  led  on  bv  one  of  their  ninnber.  If  suggestion  is  possible  in 
imbeciles,  it  shows  that  the  ideas  which  they  already  possess  are  very 
unstable,  and  are  easily  replaced  by  new  ones.  It  has  a  great  analogy 
with  the  suggestibility  of  the  hysterical. 
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Consciousness  and  Personality. — As  consciousness  is  but  a  phe- 
nomenon added  to  psychic  processes,  and  not  producing  tlieni,  and  as 
the  personality  is  the  coordination  of  psychic  acts,  it  is  necessary  to 
form  by  deduction  our  conclusions  as  to  these  two  attributes  in  the 
class  of  people  we  are  studying.  In  absolute  idiots  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  act  is  accompanied  by  consciousness.  In  higher  idiots,  in 
whom  life  is  but  little  more  than  a  succession  of  disconnected  moments, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  they  have  consciousness  or  not ;  but  the 
personality,  if  present,  must  be  very  rudimentary,  since  an  essential 
of  its  existence  is  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  continuity  of  events. 

For  an  individual  to  have  consciousness  of  a  psychic  act,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  exciting  stimulus  have  a  certain  duration  and  inten- 
sity. Such  factors  in  the  stinudi  are  generally  wanting  in  idiots ;  and 
so  it  is  probable  that  most  of  their  psychic  phenomena  occur  without 
consciousness  ;  and  if  there  is  consciousness,  it  must  be  very  feeble. 
The  distinction  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego  is  not  made  by  abso- 
lute idiots,  and  is  but  feebly  present  in  the  higher  idiots. 

In  many  imbeciles  consciousness  may  be  wanting  or  feeble,  but  in 
some  it  is  clearlv  present,  together  with  a  ])erfect  idea  of  their  per- 
sonalitv.  Further,  sometimes  in  delirium  they  have  ideas  of  grandeur, 
showing  an  exaggerated  conception  of  personality. 

Responsibility. — All  lower  types  of  idiots  are  unable  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  or  to  enjoy  their  civil  or  political  rights,  but  those  of  a 
higher  degree,  who  arc  at  liberty,  may  have  these  rights. 

Psychological  Evolution. — In  every  degree  of  idiocy  there  comes 
a  time,  as  Sollier  well  says,  when  the  education  stops  and  further  mental 
progress  ceases,  and  when  the  only  hope  is  to  retain  the  results  which 
have  been  gained.  This  acme  of  development  varies  for  the  different 
psychic  functions,  so  that  one  faculty  may  still  improve,  while  another 
has  already  reached  its  cessation  point.  The  .senses  continue  to  develop 
for  the  longest  time,  then  the  sentiments,  and  the  intelligence  the 
shortest.  This  is  true  of  all  classes,  though  the  periods  are  longer  in 
the  higher  grades,  where  all  of  the  faculties  are  more  equally  and  pro- 
portionally developed.  Thus,  in  inferior  types  intellectual  progress 
may  cease  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  the  sentiments  and  senses  con- 
tinue their  development  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  while  in  superior  grades 
the  improvement  of  senses,  sentiments,  and  intellect  may  cease  about 
the  same  time — viz.,  at  puberty. 

Sometimes  the  faculties  remain  stationary,  at  others  they  retrograde 
when  the  limit  of  development  is  reached.  Retrogression  follows  the 
same  law  as  dementia — namely,  progressive  enfeeblement  of  will,  intel- 
ligence, sentiments,  and  sensations,  in  the  order  named.  When  retro- 
gression licgins  in  the  simpler  forms  it  is  very  ra])id,  but  in  the  higher 
types  goes  more  slowly  and  more  irregularly.  Purely  intellectual  gifts 
which  they  have  acquired  (reading  and  writing)  disappear  very  rapidly. 
In  the  intellectual  downfall  of  the  superior  types  one  sees  from  time  to 
time  flashes  of  intelligence,  like  reflections  from  their  weakening  minds, 
but  such  are  not  observed  in  the  lower  forms. 

General  Pathological  Anatomy. — There  has  been  accumulated  in 
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literature  of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  relating  to  the 
pathology  aud  morbid  anatomy  of  idiocy,  ^^o  that  much  new  light  has 
been  shed  upon  a  somewhat  obscure  subject.  The  investigations  of 
Sachs  and  myself  i  into  the  causation  of  the  cerebral  paralyses  of  chil- 
dren, whicii  are  so  frequently  associated  with  the  various  degrees  of 
mental  impairment,  from  feeble-mindedness  to  profound  idiocv,  and  in 
which  we  found  meningeal  hemorrhage  to  be  so  conunonly  the  primary 
lesion,  migiit  well  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  a  majoritv  of  cases  of 
idiocy  witiiout  paralysis  and  in  idiocy  associated  with  epilepsy  we  are 
confronted  witli  the  same  initial  lesion.  The  site  of  the  meniuD-eal 
hemorrhage  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  symp- 
toms. If  the  Rolandic  area  be  mainly  implicated,  either  on  one  or  on 
both  sides,  we  have  a  hemiplegia  or  diplegia  as  the  result,  and  these 
paralyses  may  Ije  severe  or  light  according  to  extent  of  the  Iieniorrhage, 
and  may  be  associated  with  idiocy  or  epilepsy,  (le[)ending  also  upon  tiie 
extent  of  the  lesion  and  upon  tiie  amount  of  irritation.  Again,  I  have 
seen  a  case  in  which  there  was  left  hemianopia,  epile|)sv,  and  very  slight 
mental  impairment,  pointing  to  a  meningeal  heniorrliagc  over  tiie  right 
occipital  lobe.  Probably,  t(jo,  some  of  the  cases  of  arrested  devel- 
opment of  the  speech,  with  or  without  enfeebled  mind,  are  due  to 
the  same  cause.  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  meningeal  hemorrhage 
often  occurs  as  the  initial  lesion  in  what  a]ipears  to  be  idiojiathic  epi- 
lepsy. The  symptom  or  syndrome  ])rodiiced  tlien  will  depend  upon 
the  location  and  extent  of  the  initial  lesion.  Asphyxia  at  birth  and 
convulsions  shortly  after  birth  are  in  themselves  significant  of  menin- 
geal hemorrhage,  and  in  our  study  of  etiology  we  observe  the  great 
frer[uen(y  of  these  symptoms  in  the  history  of  idiocy.  ^Vt  our  auto]>- 
sies,  which  are  nearly  always  made  years  after  the  initial  lesion,  we 
find  only  terminal  pathological  states,  such  as  atroj)hy,  general  sclerosis, 
and  cysts,  and,  unfortunately,  these  conditions  are  not  pathognomonic  of 
antecedent  hemorrhage,  tor  they  also  are  the  terminal  states  for  em- 
bolism, thrombosis,  cerebral  hemorriiage,  meningitis,  and  meningo- 
encepiialitis.  What  otiier  evidence  have  we  that  j)roves  the  enormous 
preponderance  of  meningeal  hemorriiage  in  tlie  etiology  of  the  terminal 
pathological  conditions?  It  is  in  the  testimony  of  the  investigators  of 
the  causes  of  still-birth.  For  instance,  Litzmann-  examined  IGl  still- 
born children,  finding  in  tiiem  .')•")  cases  of  meningeal  liemorrliage.  Par- 
rot,^ in  34  autopsies  on  the  new-born,  found  5  with  blood  in  the  arach- 
noid cavity  and  26  with  hemorrhage  into  the  subarachnoid  space. 

The  study  of  Sarah  .T.  :SIcXutt,-'  of  New  York,  in  1885,  of  10 
similar  cases  added  valuable  testimony  to  that  already  given,  and 
showed  the  relation  lietween  meningeal  hemorrhage  and  asphyxia  and 
convulsions  in  the  new-born  in  a  manner  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

'"The  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Early  Life,  Based  ou  a  Study  of  One  Hnndred  and 
Forty  Cases,"  "Jour.  Xerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,"  May,  1890.  See  also  paper  on  same 
subject  by  author,  Louis  Starr's  "Textbook  of  Diseases  of  Children,"  Phila.,  ISfM,  and 
Sachs'  "Nervous  Diseases  of  Children,"  New  York,  1895. 

'  "  Archiv  fiir  Gyn.,"  Bd.  xvi,  1880. 

"  "  Clinique  des  Nouveau-ues, "  Paris,  1877.  *  "  Amer.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics." 
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Alkisioii  is  elsewhere  made  to  Herbert  R.  Spencer's  loO  autopsies 
in  still-born  ehiklren,  in  which  there  were  o;3  instances  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  pia  and  arachnoid. 

Thus,  the  evidence  before  us  in  favor  of  nieningeal  heniorrliayo  as 
the  initial  lesion  iu  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  idiocy  is  most  con- 
vineins'.  Sonic  idea  of  the  character  of  the  terminal  states  found  iu 
idiocv  niav  be  derived  from  the  studies  of  A\'ilniartiii  and  Bourncville.^ 
The  former  communicates  the  results  of  10(1  autopsies,  wliicli  lie  sum- 
marizes as  follows  : 

Sclerosis  with  atrophy,  12  ;  sclerose  tubercnsc,  6  ;  diffuse  sclerotic 
change,  7  ;  degenerative  changes  in  vessels,  ganglionic  cells,  or  mednl- 
larv  substance,  not  constituting  true  sclerosis,  15  ;  liydrocei>lialic,  5  ; 
general  cerel)ral  atro|)hy,  '2;  non-development  in  various  forms,  16; 
infantile   hemorrhatrc,  1  ;    extensive   adhi'sinn  of  membrant's    from  old 


Fig.  336. — Brain  of  .t  dijilegic  idiot,  .^luiwiii^  atfophy  of  the  convolutions  over  large  symnielrlcal  areas 
— not  a  true  parenceplialia.     (See  liislory  of  ea>se,  "  Proe.  N.  Y.  Path.  Soc.,"  181)4,  p.  H4  ) 


meningitis,  ■')  ;  angiomatous  condition  of  cereliral  vessels  (with  degener- 
ative changes),  1  ;  glioma  (with  sclerosis),  1  ;  porencephalia  (with 
non-development),  1  ;  of  31  cases  where  actual  disease  or  imperfect 
development  of  the  lirain  proper  was  not  demonstrated,  there  was 
hy])ertro])hy  of  the  skull,  ii  ;  acute  .softening  (recent),  2  ;  demimicro- 
cephalic,  2  ;  when  the  brain  was  above  usual  weight,  but  the  convolu- 
tions large  and  \'ery  simple  iu  their  arrangement,  2. 

Onr  examination  of  this  summary  discloses  the  fact  that  atrophies 
and  diffuse  sclerosis  were  demonstrated  in  21  of  the  cases  and  tuberous 
sclerosis  in  6.  It  is  prol>al)le  that  the  tuberous  form  of  sclerosis  has  a 
]iatho]ogy  different  from  that  of  the  diffuse  form  and  more  resembling 
the  disseminated  sclerosis  of  neuropathologists.  Fifteen  of  Wilmarth's 
cases  are  recorded  as  presenting  degenerative  changes  iu  vessels,  gan- 

'  "  Proceedings  Ass'n  .\iner.  Inst.  Irliots  and  Feeble-minded,"  1891. 
^  "  Recherches  sur  I'epilepsie,  I'idiotie,"  etc.,  Paris,  1880-1897. 
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glionic  cells,  or  medullary  substance,  "  not  constitutine  true  sclerosis." 
There  was  evidently  some  resemblance  to  sclerosis,  or  this  author  would 
not  have  qualified  his  description  thus ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  condition  would  have  been  pronounced  one  of  genuine  ditfuse 
sclerosis  by  experts  at  the  present  day.  Wilmarth  notes  16  cases  of 
non-development  in  various  forms.     He  writes,  in  this  connection  : 

"  Non-development  is  found  in  several  forms.  A  portion  of  the 
cortical  substance  may  be  thin,  and,  instead  of  following  the  typical 
arrangement  of  the  fully  developed  brain,  form  a  number  of  irregular 
folds,  whicli  may  be  so  small  and  numerous  as  to  resemble  a  mass  of 
angle-worms." 

This  is  evidently  the  condition  which  we  know  as  microgyria,  a  true 
patliologiciil  process  probably  due  to  a  vascular  lesion  (thrombosis  or 
embolism),  and  not,  tlicrefore,  a  fault  of  development.  A\'ilmarth's  ob- 
servations were  made,  many  of  them,  years  ago,  Ijefore  neuni|)athnl()gy 
had  attained  its  present  precision,  and  hence  have  not  the  value  of  later 
researches,  such  as  those  undertaken  at  Bicetre  and  Upsala. 

Hammarljcrg  ^  lias  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributiun>  to 
the  study  of  the  pathology  of  idiocy  in  literature.  His  study  enters 
into  the  details  of  the  examination  of  the  brains  of  nine  cases  of  idiocy, 
imbecility,  and  feeblc-mindedness.  Several  of  these  were  epileptic  and 
paralytic  idiots.  His  pathological  investigations  were  controlled  by  the 
microscopic  examination  (jf  twelve  normal  l)rains.  Tlie  results  were 
briefly  as  follows  :  In  all  of  the  cases  of  idiocy  a  more  or  less  large 
part  of  tiie  cortex  showed  arrest  of  development  at  a  stage  correspond- 
ing to  either  an  embryonal  period  or  the  period  of  early  infancy.  Only 
a  small  number  of  cells  readied  their  higher  development  or  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  growth  of  tlie  cortex.  The  mental  defects  were  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  defects  of  the  development  of  tlie  cells,  and 
were  greater  the  earlier  the  period  of  arrest  of  development. 

As  regards  hydrocephalic  idiocy,  the  true  pathogeny  of  liydroceph- 
alus  is  unknown.  It  is  generally  explained  as  being  due  to  a  chronic 
intraventricular  meningitis,  a  congestion  of  the  ependyma.  But  in 
many  of  these  cases  nothing  abnormal  is  observed  about  the  ependyma 
save  thickening.  It  is  possible  that  a  careful  study  of  tlie  manner  of 
secretion  of  the  cereljrospinal  fluid  and  of  the  relations  existing  l)etween 
the  ependyma  and  the  external  serous  membrane  of  tlie  brain  may 
help  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  disorder  ;  for  there  is  some  reason  for 
believing  that  a  sort  of  current  of  fluid  flows  from  the  ventricles  into 
the  exterior  serous  cavity  tlirough  the  foramen  of  ^lagendie,  the 
foramina  of  Mierzejewsky,  and  two  other  foramina  whicli  have  been 
described,  but  are  of  uncertain  existence.  The  ventricular  walls  secrete 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  the  exterior  serous  cavity  absorbs  it,  accord- 
ing to  this  tlieorv.  Thus,  then,  there  may  be  three  jirocesses  by  which 
primary  hydroceplialus  may  l)e  induced  :  "hypersecretion  in  the  ventric- 
ular spaces,  occlusion  of  the  foramina  mentioned,  and  <lisorder  of  the 
absorbent  apparatus.  An  interesting  study  of  the  subject  along  this 
line  might  be  made. 

1  "Studieu  liber  Klinik  uud  Pathologic  derldiotie,"  by  C.  Hammarberg,  Upsala, 
1895 
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When  the  fluid  begins  to  increase  in  the  ventricles,  these  become 
dilated,  as  a  rule  equally,  occasionally  unequally,  from  obliteration  of  the 
foramen  of  Monro.  The  dilatation  may  be  restricted  to  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, or  may  include  the  third  and  fourth  also.  With  the  distention 
of  the  ventricles  compression  of  the  brain-substance  takes  place,  giving 
rise  to  functional  impairment  of  various  kinds  and  degrees.  With 
increase  (if  pressure,  atrophy  of  the  compressed  parts  occurs.  The 
septum  bet^vecn  the  ventricles  may  disappear  and  tiie  brain-envelope 
become  thin   as  paper,  so  that  the   hydrocephalus  is  like  one  enormous 


Fig.  337.— Brain  of  a  blind  licmiplfgio  idiot.     Atropliv  anil  niifrngyria  in  both  occipital  lobes,     (See 
history  of  case,  "  Proc.  N.  'V .  Palh.  Soc,"  1894,  p.  98. ) 


cyst  filling  the  cranial  cavity.  Tlio  basal  ganglia  and  brain-stem 
become  flattened.  Examination  of  the  cerebral  envelope  shows  atrophy 
and  degeneration  of  cells  and  fillers.  The  distention  may  go  on  until 
the  cerebral  ti.ssues  and  tiie  membranes  vanish  almost  entirely.  The 
amount  of  fluid  has  l)een  known  to  reach  six,  eight,  ten,  twenty,  and 
even  twenty-seven  ])ints.  The  following  is  an  instance  in  ])oint  (a  case 
from  the  Randall's  Island  Hospital  for  Idiots,  the  autopsy  of  which  I 
reported  at  the  New  York  Pathological  .Society.  See  "Proceedings" 
1894,  p.   94)  : 

A  female    child,    aged    eighteen    montiis ;    hydrocephalus,   whether 
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congenital  or  acquired  unascertained.  Circumference  of  head,  51.5  cm.  ; 
anteroposterior  diameter,  18  cm.  ;  greatest  transvei-se  diameter,  15  cm. ; 
naso-occipital  arc,  32  cm.  ;  binauricular  arc,  34  cm. 

Blindness  and  nystagmus ;  widely  gaping  fontanels ;  spastic  di- 
plegia ;  occasional  convulsions,  and  just  before  death  opisthotonos. 
At  the  autopsy  sixty-four  ounces  of  reddish  serum  were  first  removed 
by  tapping  the  anterior  fontanel.  The  skull  and  dura  were  exceed- 
ingly thin.  The  falx  cerebri  had  d!sai)peared.  Cutting  through  the 
thin  dura,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  any  braiu  proper  in  the  great  cavity 
of  the  head.  The  membranes  usually  covering  the  cerebrum  had  dis- 
appeared with  that  organ.  At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  floors  of  the 
ventricles  and  l)nsal  ganglia  stood  out  prominently,  and  l)ack  of  these 
parts,  lying  on  the  tentorium,  were  the  only  vestiges  of  a  cerebrum — 


Fit;.  .SSR.— Brain  anil  skull  in  a  case  of  hydrorephalus. 


parts  (if  tlic  two  (iccinital  lobes.  On  reniuving  the  tentnriuiii,  tlie  cere- 
bellum  was  f  tund  to  lie  of  about  normal  size.  Micro>c(jpii-al  exami- 
nation sliowcd  degeneration  and  atropliy  of  the  latt'r;i]  I'olnmns  of  the 
cord  (Fig.  338). 

In  this  case,  then,  we  have  to  do  with  distention  and  atropliy  of  the 
euceplialon  pusiied  to  its  greatest  extreme. 

Case  IV,  in  a  scries  of  autopsies  by  Bourneville.  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  process  of  compression  and  atrojiliy.  A  girl, 
a  complete  idiot,  died  at  the  age  of  about  two  years.  Five  hundred 
grams  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  brain-cavity,  tlie  brain-envelope 
having  become  merciv  a  sac  of  varying  tliickness.  For  instance,  in 
tile  ri<''ht  hemisphere,  over  tlie  whole  of  the  teiiiporo-occi])ital  region, 
the  wall  of  cerebral  sulistance  was  but  a  millimeter  in  thickness,  and 
at  one  place  here,  near  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  brain-substance  was 
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absent  altogether  at  a  space  of  four  centimeters  in  diameter,  closed 
merely  by  a  fine  meninged  veil.  In  this  case,  then,  tiie  process  of 
complete  atrophy  of  the  brain  was  arrested  by  death. 

As  the  ventricular  cavities  dilate,  pushing  the  brain-envelope  with 
them,  the  skull-cavity  is  distended  and  the  cranial  bones  are  separated, 
made  thinner,  and  expanded  in  area.  The  enlargement  of  the  head  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  youth  of  the  patient.  Cases  ])eginning  be- 
fore or  shortlv  after  birth  will  present  greater  expansion  of  the 
cranial  cavity  than  such  as  have  a  later  origin.  Sometimes  some 
sutures  give  way  and  others  become  synostosed.  Where  sutures  are 
separate(i  "Wormian  l)ones  often  form,  or  a  membranous  connection  is 
established  between  the  cranial  bones. 

Occasionally,  in  these  cases  of  primary  hydrocephalus,  the  defects  of 
brain-sulistance  are  not  due  to  pressure-atrophy,  but  there  is  an  associ- 
ated condition  of  maltbrniation  or  defect.  Thus,  in  an  autopsy  of 
Bourncville's,  on  a  girl  al^out  thirteen  years  of  age,  with  congenital 
hydrocephalus,  idiocy,  and  epile])sy,  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum 
were  totally  absent,  the  cerebellum  being  represented  by  the  vermis, 
which  was  tlie  size  of  a  jiigeon's  egg.  Perhaps  such  a  defect  is  due  to 
a  pressure-atrophy  beginning  very  early  in  fetal  lite. 

As  regards  the  pathologv  of  secondary  hydrocepiialus,  we  possess  more 
definite  knowledge.  In  this  the  internal  hydrocephalus  is  caused  by  ob- 
struction of  the  veins  of  Galen,  or  by  obliteration  of  the  foramina  of 
Monro,  Magendie,  or  jMierzejewski.  Common  causes  are  tumors  of 
the  cerebellum,  such  as  sarcomata  and  tubercle;?.  Meningitis  may  act 
in  the  same  way.  The  amount  of  hydrocephalus,  ventricular  dilatation, 
and  expansion  of  the  skull  thus  induced  will  depend  directly  upon  the 
youth  of  the  infant  or  child.  As  a  rule,  secondarj'  hydrocephalus  never 
reaches  the  extent  of  the  ])rimary  form,  owing  to  the  rapidly  fatal  nature 
of  its  cause.  In  these  cases  we  seldcjm  see  pressure  effects  beyond  flat- 
tening of  the  convolutions  and  moderate  expansion  of  the  cranial  vault. 

An  exceptional  and  an  extremely  interesting  case  was  one  upon  whom 
I  made  an  autopsy  at  Randall's  Island,  not  long  ago.  It  was  a  case  of 
very  marked  hydrocepiialus  in  a  cliild  of  four  years,  in  which  a  small 
tumor  of  tlie  pineal  gland,  the  size  of  a  small  hazel-nut,  compressed 
and  obliterated  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  Both  of  the  lateral  ventricles 
were  enormously  distended,  the  left  more  than  the  right,  and  contained 
twenty-four  ounces  of  clear  fluid.  Tlie  third  ventricle  was  also  widely 
dilated.  TIk!  fourth  ventricle  was  of  normal  size.  iNIicroseopical  sec- 
tions of  the  nuadrigeminal  region  revealed  the  obliteration  of  the  aque- 
duct. The  tumor  was  apparently  tubercular,  but  was  not  examined,  it 
having  lieen  mislaid  and  lost. 

The  cases  of  acute  hydrocephalus  due  to  meningitis  serosa,  and  the 
cases  in  which  a  defect  of  lirain-substance  is  counterbalanced  by  an  equal 
bulk  of  cerebrospinal  fluid,  do  not  commonly  fall  under  this  heading. 

In  chronic  hydrocephalus  internus  there  seems  to  be  a  special  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  membranes  to  acute  disease,  so  that  at  autopsy  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  evidence  of  an  acute  meningitis,  simple,  hemor- 
rhagic, suppurative,  or  tubercular. 
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The  fluid  found  in  hydrocephalic  idiots  lias  been  frequently  analyzed 
In  a  case  of  Bourneyille's  the  analysis  of  the  hydrocephalic  iluid,  with- 
drawn nine  hours  after  death,  resulted  as  follows  :  Color,  pale  yellow 
aspect,  clear  after  standing  ;  reaction,  neutral ;  odor,  like  that  of  blood 
consistence,  slightly  viscous;  density,  1.006;  organic  matter,  1.65 
salts,  10;  total  fixed  solids,  11.65;  phosphoric  acid,  0.22:  sodium 
clilorid,  0.80  ;  albumin,  0.26  ;  leukocytes,  yery  few ;  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, considerable. 

In  microcephalic  idiocy  we  recognize  three  distinct  classes  : 

1.  Morphological  microcephaly,  in  which  there  are  no  pathological 
changes  in  the  l)rain,  but  simply  a  brain  arrested  in  its  development 
with  persistent  fetal  morphology. 

2.  Pathological  microcephaly,  in  which  the  small  size  of  the  head 
is  determined  by  morbid  processes  in  tlie  brain  (such  as  meningeal  hem- 
orrhage, thrombosis,  porencephalic  defects,  etc.). 

3.  Mixed  cases  of  microcephaly,  in  wliich  patlioldgical  jirocesses  are 
suj)cradded  to  or  associated  with  true  morphological  microcephaly. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  pathological  condition.s 
responsible  for  most  cases  of  idiocy  : 


Etiological  I-'actous. 

Pkimary  Lesions. 

TicKMi.NAi.  Conditions  Found 
AT  Autopsy. 

Hereditary  degeneracy. 

Developmental    defects    of 
portions    of    the    brain, 
such  as  corpus  callosum, 
one  lieinis|ilieie  or  part 
of  a  hciuispherc. 

Same,  with  compensatory 
hydrocephalus  in  tenuis, 
extcriHis,  or  both  ;  coin- 
)iciisiitorv  thickening  of 
skull. 

Hereditary  degeneracy. 

Micrencephalus,    with     or 
without  defects. 

Same.  Brain-substance 
often  sclerotic  ;  deficient 
in  microscopical  ele- 
ments. Sometimes  com- 
pens-itory  hydrocephalus. 

Hereditary  degeneracy. 

Agenesis  corticalis  ;  slight 
changes  in  gross  ajipear- 
auce  of  brain  ;  maldevel- 
opnient  of  microscopical 
elements. 

Same.  Sometimes  hydro- 
cephalus externas. 

Vascular  disorders  of  fetal 
brain. 

Partial  defects  like  poren- 
cephalia, microgyria. 

Same.  Compensatory  hy- 
drocephalus and  thicken- 
ing of  the  skull  ;  atrophy 
and  sclerosis  of  aflected 
convolutions  or  lobe«. 

Diseases  of  motlier  or  trau- 
ma to  mother. 

Fetal     disorders,    sucTi     as 
syphilis,      asphyxia      at 
liirth,     prolonged     labor, 
infantile  convulsions, 
febrile  dise.ises  of  child, 
cerebral  diseases  of  child. 

Meningeal       hemorrhage  ; 
thrombosis  ;     embolism  ; 
cerebral        hemorrhage  ; 
meningitis :        meningo- 
encephalitis. 

Atrophy  ;  diffuse  sclerosis  ; 
cysts  ;  meningoencepha- 
litis. 

Uncertain   fetal    and    post- 
natal causes. 

Tumor  sometimes ;  oftener 
unknown. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Antecedent   infectious   dis- 
eases of  mother  or  child  (?). 

Tuberous  sclerosis. 

Tuberous  sclerosis. 
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lu  amaurotic  idiocy  but  six  autopsies  have  been  made,  and  thus  far 
the  changes  found  may  be  considered  to  be  simply  degeneration  of  the 
grav  matter  of  the  cortex  and  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  cord 
(Sachs  ).i 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Idiocy. — Diagnosis  of  Idiocy  in 
General. — It  is  seldom  difficult  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  idiocy  in  child- 
hood wlien  the  individual  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  development 
that  backwardness  and  deficiency  stand  out  in  prominent  contrast  to 
the  normal  average  of  intelligence  in  children  of  the  same  age.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  we  have  to  deal  with  some  species  of  insanity  iu 
childhood,  in  which  case  the  matter  of  diagnosis  is  important  because 
of  the  more  favorable  outlook  for  insanity.  There  are  not  a  few  pa- 
tients cared  for  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  idiots  in  which 
insanity  has  been  the  original  factor  in  the  mental  impairment,  and 
when  the  histories  of  such  are  obscure,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  orilinarv  idiocy  and  wliat  may  be  truly  termed  a  ter- 
minal dementia  following  upon  some  acute  insanity  of  childhood.  In 
these  cases  residual  syinptonis  of  a  psychosis  can  be  our  only  guide. 

The  diagnosis  of  some  form  of  idiocy  in  infancy  is  far  from  easy 
unless  one  familiarizes  himself  thoroughly  with  the  manifold  steps  of 
development  for  the  first  few  years  of  existence.  Early  diagnosis  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
child  itself,  but  on  account  of  the  deep  solicitude  of  the  parents  for  its 
future.  One  of  the  chief  aids  in  differentiation  will  be  found  in  a 
study  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  infant.  The  shape  and  size  of 
the  head  should  l)e  carefully  noted  and  compared  with  normal  shapes 
and  statistics.  Unfortunately,  tliere  are  no  elal>orate  tables  of  head 
measurements  in  infants  and  children  as  yet  made  wliich  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  final  establishment  of  the  normal  averages,  but  the  following 
figures  are  fairly  representative  of  cranial  measurements  : 

Circumference  at  birth 36  cm.  in  both  sexes. 

Binauricular  arc 22    "     "     "       " 

Naso-occipital  arc 22    "     "     "       " 

At  the  age  of  one  year  these  dimensions  have  increased  to — 

Circumference      44  cm.  in  both  sexes. 

Binauricular  arc 27    "     "     "        " 

Naso-occipital  arc 30    "     "     "        " 

Malformation  and  asymmetry  of  the  head  should  I)e  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  various  malf  irmations  are  treated  of  in  another  chapter. 
The  presence  of  marked  anatomical  stigmata  of  degeneration  is  of  sig- 
nificance. Paralysis  of  a  limb  or  limbs,  if  of  cerebral  origin,  is  of  great 
importance,  indicating,  as  it  does,  some  lesion  of  the  brain,  which  may 
retard  or  restrict  mental  development  and  lead  to  paralytic  or  epileptic 
idiocy,  or  both.  Some  of  the  morbid  movements,  such  as  nystagmus, 
ataxia,  chorea,  or  athetosis,  may  be  present,  and,  as  symptoms  of  dis- 

1  "  A  Case  of  Amaurotic  Familv  Itliocv  with  Autopsy,"  by  Frederick  Petei-son, 
M.  D.,  "Jour.  Xerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,"  .July,  1898. 
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order  of  the  central  nervous  system,  should  lead  to  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  wiiole  mental  and  physical  organization. 

While  it  is  fi'equeut  to  find  evidence  of  idiocy  immediately  after 
birth  in  bodily  and  especially  in  cranial  and  facial  characteristics,  yet 
after  careful  examination  as  to  imperfect  action  of  the  sensations  and 
perceptions,  we  may  sometimes  recognize  idiocy  in  cases  where  physical 
evidence  is  wanting.  The  child  may  not  learn  easily  to  take  the  breast. 
Its  cry  is  diiferent  from  that  of  other  children.  It  cries  without 
motive.  Sometimes  tliere  is  congenital  blindness  or  congenital  deaf- 
ness. In  the  normal  child  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  stimulated  imme- 
diately after  birth,  and  taste  is  evident  on  the  first  day.  In  the  idiot 
these  special  senses  may  be  retarded  in  their  development  or  absent. 
The  movements  of  the  eyes  are  generally  irregular,  and  strabismus  is 
frecpient  luitil  the  end  of  tlie  second  month  in  normal  cliildren,  so  that 
in  the  diagnosis  of  idiocy  this  cannot  i)e  relied  uj)on  as  significant  unless 
tiie  eye-movements  are  imperfect  after  the  third  month.  In  the  normal 
child  the  eyes  follow  a  light  between  the  third  and  fourth  week>  ;  in 
idiots  tliis  aoilitv  may  i)e  retarded  indefinitely.  Tlie  normal  t'liild  starts 
at  gentle  touches  on  tlie  day  of  birtii.  Tlie  new-born  idiot  may  bt'  im- 
mobile or  I'eeble  in  its  reactions  to  cutaneous  stimuli.  The  normal  child 
laughs  at  tickling  in  the  eighth  week,  while  the  idiot  or  imbecile  is  not 
incited  to  laughter  ordinarily  at  all  in  the  earliest  years  of  life.  From 
these  fiicts  it  follows  that  in  defectives  we  must  examine  the  sensory 
organs  themselves,  so  far  as  possible,  for  defects,  as  well  as  study  their 
reactions  and  impaired  perceptions  of  sensations. 

Preyer,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Mind  of  the  Child,"  gives  a  conspectus 
of  the  di'vclopment  of  the  normal  faculties  during  the  first  forty  months 
of  the  child's  life,  and  the  following  Ijrief  alistraet  is  made  therefrom  ibr 
purposes  of  comparison  with  the  mental  development  of  the  idiot.  This 
abstract  has  been  modified,  however,  by  comparison  with  the  many  stud- 
ies of  cliild  development  made  since  Preyer's  time,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  senses  in  the  light  of  the  study  of  1060 
new-born  babes  at  the  New  York  Lyiug-Iu  Hospital,  by  Miss  Kainey 
and  myself,  during  the  vear  1910.  (See  "Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Lying-in  Hospital,"  19il.) 

NORM.\L  CHILD. 

First  month. — Sensitive  to  Ikilit  at  birth.  Pleasure  in  light  of  candle 
and  in  bright  objects  on  eleventh  day.  Hmn<  at  birth.  Discriminates 
sounds  lasUwo  weeks  of  month.  Starts  at  gentle  touches  at  birth.  Sen- 
sibility to  taste  at  l)irth.  Stro\iff-smt'/lin[/  sulistances  produce  mimetic 
movements  at  birth. 

PImsuir  first  days  in  nursing,  in  bath,  in  sight  of  objects. 

Discomfort  first  days  from  cold,  wet,  hunger,  tight  clothing. 

Smiles  on  twenty-sixth  day. 

Tears  on  twenty-third  day. 

Vowel-sounds  in  first  month. 

Memoni  first  active  as  to  taste  and  smell ;  then  as  to  touch,  sight, 

hearing.  -r^.       . 

Incoordinate  movements  of  the  eyes.  Fi.xation  hunj  occur  in  second  week. 
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Sleeps  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  ordinarily  twenty  hours  in  twenty- 
four  (Lying-Iu  Hospital  Keportj. 

Reflexes  active. 

Second  ^Month. — Strabismus  occasional  until  end  of  month.  Recog- 
nizes human  voices  ;  turns  head  toward  sounds.  Plea.sed  with  music 
and  with  human  face.  Sleeps  three,  sometimes  five  or  six,  hours. 
Laughs  from  tickling  at  eighth  week.  Clasps  with  its  four  fingers  at 
eighth  week.  First  consonants  from  forty-third  to  fifty-first  days 
(fiin-ma,  fa-hii,  go,  ara). 

Tliird  M(_mth. — Sixty-first  day,  cry  of  joy  at  sight  of  mother  and 
father ;  eyelids  not  completely  raised  when  child  looks  up.  Accommo- 
dates at  ninth  week.  Notes  sound  of  watch  at  ninth  week ;  listens 
with  attention. 

Fourth  Month.^Eye-movements  perfect.  Objects  seized  are  moved 
toward  the  eyes.  Grasps  at  objects  too  distant.  J(.)y  at  seeing  self  in 
mirror.  Contraposition  of  thnml)  in  grasping  at  fourteenth  week. 
Head  held  up  permanently.  Sits  up  with  back  supported  at  tburtecnth 
week.      Beginning  to  imitate. 

Fifth  Month. — Discriminates  strangers.  Looks  inquiringly.  Pleas- 
ure in  crumpling  and  tearing  newspapers,  ])ulling  hair,  ringing  a  bell. 
Sleeps  ten  to  eleven  hours  without  food.  Desire  shown  by  stretching 
out  arms.     Seizes  and  carries  objects  to  mouth.     Consonants  I  and  A\ 

Sixth  ]M(jnth. — Raises  self  to  sitting  posture.  Laughs,  and  raises 
and  drops  arms  wlien  pleasure  is  great.  "  Crows  "  with  pleasure.  Com- 
pares image  of  father  in  mirror  with  original. 

Seventh  Month. — Astonishment  shown  by  open  mouth  and  eyes. 
Recognizes  nurse  after  four  weeks'  absence.  Sighs.  Imitates  move- 
ments of  head,  of  ]>ursing  lips.  Averts  head  as  sign  of  refusal. 
Places  himself  upright  on  lap. 

Eighth  Month. — Astonishment  at  new  sounds  and  sights  ;  at  imita- 
tions of  cries  of  animals. 

Ninth  ^lonth. — Stands  on  feet  without  support.  More  interest 
shown  in  things  in  general.  Strikes  hands  together  with  joy.  Shuts 
eyes  and  turns  head  away  when  something  disagreeable  is  to  be  en- 
dured. Fear  of  dog.  Turns  over  when  laid  face  downward.  Turns 
head  to  light  when  asked  where  it  is.  Questions  understood  before 
child  can  speak.     Voice  more  modulated. 

Tenth  jNIonth. — Sits  up  without  support  in  Ijath  and  carriage.  First 
attempts  at  walking  at  forty-first  week.  Beckoning  imitated.  Missed 
parents  in  absence,  also  a  single  ninepin  of  a  set.  Can  not  repeat  a 
syllable  heard.  Monologue  and  hints  at  imitation  (jn-«,  paj)j)a,  fafta, 
appajXt,  b<(/ja,  tdtri,  pa,  rrrr  rrrci). 

Eleventh  Month. — Screaming  quieted  by  "  sh."  Sitting  becomes 
habit  for  life.  Stands  without  support.  Stamps.  Syllabic  correctly 
repeated.  Whispering  Ijegins.  Consonants  b,  p,  f,  tJ,  m,  n,  r,  I,  g,  k, 
vowel  a  most  used,  u  and  o  rare,  i  very  rare. 

Twelfth  Month. — Pushes  chair.  Can  not  raise  self  or  Avalk  without 
help.     Obeys  command,  "  Give  the  hand." 

Thirteenth  Month.— Creeps.  Shakes  head  in  denial.  Says  jxipa 
and  mamma.     Understands  some  words  spoken. 
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Fourteenth  Month. — Can  not  walk  without  support.  Raises  himself 
by  chair.     Imitates  coughing  and  swinging  of  arms. 

Fifteenth  M(jnth. — Walks  without  support.  Laughs,  smiles,  gives 
a  kiss  on  request.     Repeats  syllaljles.     Understands  ten  words. 

Sixteenth  Month. — Runs  alone.     Falls  rarely. 

Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  ISIonths. — Sleeps  ten  hours 
at  a  time.  Associates  words  with  ohjects  and  movements.  Blows 
horn,  strikes  with  hand  or  foot,  gives  leaves  ti)  stag,  \\  atcrs  flow  ers,  jiuts 
stick  of  wood  in  stove,  washes  hands,  combs  and  lirusjie^  liair,  and 
other  imitative  movements. 

Twentieth  to  Twenty-fourth  Montli. — ]SIarks  with  ptncil  on  paper, 
wliispers  in  reading  newspaper.  Aery  few  exj)ressi(ins  of  his  are  reeog- 
nizalile.  Executes  orders  with  surprising  accuracy.  Tries  to  sing  and 
beat  time,  and  dance  to  nuisic. 

Twenty-fiith  to  Thirtieth  Month. — Distinguishes  colors  correctly. 
Sentences  of  several  words.  Begins  td  clinilj  and  jump  and  lo  ask 
questions. 

Thirtieth  to  Fortietli  Mdutli.- — (idcs  u]istairs  without  help.  Sen- 
tences correctly  applied.  Clauses  tornud.  MOrd-  distinctly  sjioki'ii, 
but  influence  of  dialect  appears.  Questioning  r(j)eated  to  weariness. 
Ap])roxi:nates  manner  of  speech  to  that  of  family  more  and  more. 

By  contrasting  the  mental  develojmient  of  the  supposedly  abnormal 
child  witii  tlicse  ol)servations  upon  normal  development,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  appreciate  imptiirment  of  varying  degree.  The  ])resence  of 
mere  backwardness  may  not  infrecpiently,  liowe\er,  be  oi)served  in  cliil- 
dren  that  later  devehip  normally,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  fict  in  mind  ; 
but  the  combination  of  backwardness  in  the  (levelo])ment  of  tiie  sen- 
sations, perceptions,  ideation,  and  speech  with  marked  physical  signs  of 
degeneracy  or  brain  lesion  would  be  naturally  of  the  greatest  importance 
from  the  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Form  and  Nature  of  the  Idiocy. — AVIiile  the 
diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  idiocy  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly  easy,  esi)eeially 
after  infancy  has  reached  the  stage  of  childhood,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
type  or  kind  of  idiocy  jiresented  is  often  attended  with  great  ditticulty. 
Where  the  cerebral  di.-order  or  defect  is  accom]iaiiied  by  striking  ])hysi- 
cal  peculiarities  or  malformations,  such  as  hydrocephalus,  microceph- 
aly, jiaralysis,  or  myxedema,  we  are  immediately  in  a  ])Osition  to 
classify  the  tvpe.  Tn  idiocy  associatc<l  with  epilejisy,  too,  we  can  readily 
approximate  the  tvpe,  though  it  nmst  always  be  remembered  that  there 
are  three  distinctive  ways  in  which  epilejisy  and  i(liocv  are  correlatid — 
viz.,  jiaralvtic  idiocy  combined  with  epilepsy,  ejiileptic  idiocy  from  a 
hom'ologoiis  lesion  not  implicating  the  motor  centers  or  tracts,  and, 
finally, '(Icmentia  in  childhood  depending  upon  the  epilepsy.  The  trau- 
matic class  of  ca-es  is  recognized  cither  by  the  external  evidence  of  in- 
jury to  the  skull  or  l)y  the  history  of  direct  r.lation  of  the  psychic 
sym'ptoms  to  the  antecedent  trauma.  The  sensorial  type  of  idiocy  is 
distinuiiished  bv  existing  or  foregone  loss  of  two  or  more  senses,  par- 
ticularly blindiii'ss  an<l  <lcafncss.  The  amaurotic  type  pn'sents  a  char- 
acteristic syndrome — viz.,  flaccid  or  spastic  weakness  or  paralysis  of  the 
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whole  musculature,  diminished  or  exaggerated  tendon-reflexes,  dis- 
tinctive changes  in  the  fundus  leading  to  optic  atrophy,  and  marasmus. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  then,  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  readily 
the  form  of  idiocy  presented  by  the  patient  and  to  foi-mulate  an  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  pathological  process  or  the  condition  underlying 
it ;  but  there  will  still  remain  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which 
diagnosis  can  not  be  made  during  life,  either  as  to  the  type  of  idiocy 
before  us  or  as  to  the  character  of  the  process.  Among  such  puzzling 
cases  will  be  those  indistinguishable  from  tlie  psyclioses  of  early  life  ; 
idiocy  following  meningeal  hemorrhage  and  meningitis  witiiout  inducing 
either  paralysis  or  epilepsy  ;  idiocy  due  to  tuberous  sclerosis,  and  tiie 
like. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Degree  of  Idiocy. — It  is  necessary,  for  purposes 
of  medicopi'dagogical  treatment,  to  eompreliend  the  degree  of  idiocy, 
not  only  to  determine  whetlier  it  is  simple  idiocy,  iml)ecility,  or  feeble- 
mindedness, l)ut  to  ast'ertain,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  difl'erent  shades  of 
eacli  of  these  ;  and  it  is  usefid,  too,  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  case  under 
treatment,  and  to  record  from  time  to  time  the  advance  made  by  the 
patient  and  pupil.  Aecordingly,  the  writer  lias  drawn  up  what  may  be 
termed  a  species  of  mind  chart,  as  given  opposite.  The  physician  will  be 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  tests  for  common  and  special  sensibilities. 
The  intensity  and  duration  of  attention  may  Ite  studied,  in  the  same 
connection,  by  methods  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  in  relation 
to  ol)ject.s,  colors,  sounds,  smells,  and  tastes,  whijli  are  utilized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  demonstrate  perception,  the  retention  of  the  ])erception,  and 
the  duration  of  such  retention.  The  chief  difiiculty  will  be  in  deter- 
mining and  recording  the  purely  intellectual  features  of  tiio  case  ;  but 
.some  patience  and  perseverance  will  (h'moiistrate  the  abilit}^  and  degree 
of  ability  of  the  patient  to  acquire,  conserve,  associate,  and  jiroduce 
ideas,  ct)ncrete  and  abstract ;  to  appreciate  resemblances  and  differences  ; 
to  count,  add,  subtract,  and  divide. 

Prognosis. — As  regards  the  cure  of  idiocy,  there  can  not  be  any 
difference  of  opinion.  There  are  few  cases — indeed,  almost  no  case — in 
which  improvement  to  some  degree  may  not  be  promised  under  proper 
conditions  ;  but  cure  there  is  none.  The  profound  idiot  may  be  regen- 
erated to  some  slight  degree  ;  be  made  less  re]iulsive,  less  offensive,  less 
destructive.  The  imbecile  can  be  taught  cleanliness,  speech,  divers 
occupations.  The  feeble-minded  subject  is  susceptible  of  enormous  im- 
provement. It  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  predict  how  much  advance 
may  he  made  under  the  best  supervision,  but  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  methods  now  in  vogue  in  the  training  of  the  idiot  will  surpri.se  the 
relatives  or  guardians  by  their  efficacy,  and  there  is  no  case  so  unprom- 
ising and  hopeless  as  to  contraindicate  an  attempt  at  improvement, 
Left  to  itself,  even  a  mild  type  of  idiocy  will  not  only  make  no  J'rog- 
re.ss,  but  will  be  certain  to  degenerate,  to  lapse  into  a  lower  grade. 
Shuttleworth,^  in  reviewing  the  results  of  twenty  vears'  experience  at 
one  of  the  large  English  institutions,  states  that  of  patients  discharged 

1  Tuke's  "  Dictionary  of  Psych.  Med.,"  p.  675. 
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Mind  Chart. 

Name Age Sex 

Constitution  (feeble,  fair,  robust,  or  obese) 

Form  of  idiocy Degree  of  idiocy _ 

Paralysis,  deformity,  or  morbid  movements _ 

Eight-  or  left-handed Temperament  (cheerful,  gloomy,  restless, 

sluggish,  etc. ) 


Sense 
defects. 

Sight. 

Hearing. 

Taste. 

Smell. 

Tactile 
and  pain. 

Muscu- 
lar. 

Ther- 
mic. 

Intensity 
and  duration 
of  attention. 

Instincts. 

Hunger. 

Self-pres- 
ervation. 

Sleep. 

Voluntarj' 
move- 
ments ; 
play. 

Sexual. 

Imita- 
tion. 

Morals  and 
Habits. 

Tidiness. 

Destruc- 
tiveness. 

Human- 
ity. 

Veracity. 

Polite- 
ness. 

Obedi- 
ence. 

Sentiments. 

Pleasure 
and  pain. 

Affec- 
tion. 

Fear. 

Anger. 

Acquisi- 
tiveness. 

Shame. 

Curios- 
ity and 
astonish- 
ment. 

Language. 

Speech. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Gesture. 

Drawing. 

Intellect. 

Ideas. 

Memory. 

Associa- 
tion of 
ideas. 

Reason. 

Judg- 
ment. 

WiU. 

Arith- 
metic. 

Special  aptitades.. 
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therefrom  after  full  training,  10  percent,  became  self-supporting,  another 
10  per  cent,  might  have  become  so  had  they  obt;iined  suitable  situations, 
and  about  20  per  cent,  were  reported  as  useful  to  their  friends  at  home. 
This  bears  out  the  earlier  estimate  of  Seguin,  who  said  that  "  more  than 
40  per  cent,  have  become  capable  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life 
under  friendly  control,  of  understanding  moral  and  social  abstractions, 
of  working  like  two-tliirds  of  a  man  ;  and  25  to  oO  per  cent,  come 
nearer  and  nearer  the  standard  of  manhood,  until  some  of  them  will  defy 
the  scrutiny  of  good  judges,  when  compared  with  ordinary  young  men 
and  women." 

There  are  certain  features  in  connection  with  the  different  types  of 
idiocy  which  are  helpful  in  forming  our  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
future  of  a  patient.  For  instance,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that 
the  greater  tlie  defect  or  injury  of  the  brain,  the  profounder  will  be  the 
mental  impairment  and  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  labor  of  bringing 
about  an  auielinration  of  the  condition.  The  earlier,  too,  that  the  brain 
is  hampered  in  its  development,  the  worse,  as  a  rule,  is  the  prognosis. 
This  holds  good  for  every  form  of  idiocy.  Hence  the  outlook  ibr  the 
congenital  types  is  less  promising  than  that  for  the  acquired,  and  for 
idiocv  acquired  in  the  first  year  less  than  that  for  idiocy  acquired  in  the 
second.  Some  of  the  prognostic  indications  of  the  sj)ecial  forms  will 
be  discussed  under  their  respective  captions  ;  butj  in  general,  it  may 
be  assumed  tliat  microcephalic  idiocy  and  congenital  hydrocejthalic 
and  paralytic  idiocy  will  be  benefited  least  among  the  types  of  idiocy 
discussed,  and  always  in  pro])ortion  to  the  intensity  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess. The  sensorial,  traumatic,  and  myxedematfius  forms  are,  ceteris 
paribus,  among  the  most  promising.  The  amaurotic  form  is  generally 
fatal.  Idiots  with  special  aptitudes,  or  idiots  savants,  tend  to  early 
psvchic  degencraticin.  Idiots  that  are  extremely  restless,  as  sliown  by 
incessant  motion  of  the  hands,  arms,  head,  trunk,  or  by  constant  walk- 
ing, are  generally  among  tlie  most  intractable,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  their  attention. 

Although  tliere  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  encountered  an  idiot  in  whom 
improvement  of  some  kind  can  not  l)e  brought  about  Iw  assiduous  cul- 
tivation of  whatever  residual  faculties  and  functions  he  possesses,  it  is 
practically  necessary  to  classify  idiots  into  teachable  and  unteachable. 
It  is  practically  so  Ijecause  a  majority  of  these  defectives  are  found 
among  the  poor,  who  can  not  command  all  tliat  the  world  affords  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  care,  and  training.  Nor  could  the  commonwealth 
assume  the  enormous  task  of  doing  tire  best  for  all  its  idiot  charges.  No 
community  could  possibly  be  repaid  for  any  such  undertaking,  V)ecause 
the  idiots  classified  l)y  public  authorities  as  unteachaV)le  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  such  develo]iment  as  would  satisfy  the  tax-payers'  right  to 
ask  the  utility  of  the  expenditure.  It  is  only  with  private  families  that 
anxious  parental  solicitude  will  and  can  demand  that  medicopedagog- 
ical  care,  skill,  and  patience  which  can  surmount  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  education  of  profound  idiots.  Practically,  therefore, 
we  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  separate  idiots  into  the  teachable 
and  unteachable ;  a  tendency  in  our  public  institutions  to  exclude  un- 
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promising  cases,  such  as  epileptic  and  paralytic  idiots,  idiots  with  mal- 
formations, marked  cases  of  hydrocephalus  and  microcephaly,  and,  indeed, 
any  patient  requiring  that  particular  and  assiduous  care  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  to  give. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  life  depends  directly  upon  the  degree  of 
injury  to  or  defect  of  the  brain.  In  general,  idiots  are  short-lived. 
Diplegic  and  paraplegic  idiots  seldom  attain  the  age  of  twenty  years  ; 
hemiplegic  idiots  may  live  much  longer,  though  it  is  infrequent  foi 
them  to  attain  the  age  of  forty  and  more  years ;  hydrocephalics  perish 
still  earlier.  The  same  is  true  of  profound  cases  of  microcejjlialic  and 
myxedematous  idi(jcy.  The  rare  fjrm  kn(i\\n  as  amaurotic  idiocy  is 
almost  invariatjly  fatal  in  infancy. 

General  Treatment  of  Idiocy. — The  treatment  of  the  idiot  in- 
volves the  employment  (jf  hoth  physician  and  teacher.  Tiie  adjective 
medicopedagogic  is  made  use  of  to  designate  this  combination  of  medi- 
cal and  educational  features  f  )r  the  care  of  the  defective  chusses.  In 
the  union  of  the  two  professions  for  such  purpose  the  educator  occuj)ies 
relatively  the  higher  and  more  important  position.  The  inestimable 
services  of  trained  care-takers  or  nurses  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  That 
patient  will  j)rofit  most  who  receives  the  properly  comljined  aid  of  the 
best  physician,  best  teacher,  and  l)cst  nurse.  As  a  rule,  this  I'ortnnate 
concurrence  of  necessary  aids  is  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  public  or 
private  institution  than  in  the  home  ;  but  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on 
treatment  at  liome  under  favoral)le  circumstances,  is  not  to  l)e  gainsaid. 

The  methods  of  procedure  fu-nudated  l)y  Itard,  ex])anded  by  Seguin, 
and  employed  now-a-days  everywhere  in  private  and  ])ublic  institutions 
for  idiots,  with  moditications  induced  by  experience  and  the  progress 
of  educational  science,  are  well  described  in  the  writings  of  Bourncville, 
Shuttleworth,  Ireland,  Down,  and  others.  A  brief  resume  is  given 
below  of  the  process  of 

Education  of  Idiots. — The  educational  treatment  should  begin  a.s 
soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  defective  intelligence  is  made.  It  need  not  be 
pushed  vigorouslv  at  too  early  an  age  ;  but  infancy,  when  the  nervous 
system  is  most  im]>ressionable,  plastic,  and  plial)le,  is  the  time  for  easy 
rnodification  and  the  bringing  out  of  the  rudimentarv  psychic  processes 
which  are  the  foundations  for  the  later  conduct,  habits,  intelligence, 
and  speech.  Patients  are  admitted  to  the  Bicetro  and  Salpetriere  at 
the  age  of  two  years  and  ovi'r. 

In  order  to  understand  the  methods  of  pedagogic  treatment  of  idiocy, 
let  us  imagine  an  infant  brought  before  us  afflicted  with  a  profound  degree 

of  idiocv /.  c,  one  showing  little  or  no  attention,  unable  to  walk,  to  u.se 

its  liands  or  to  sjieak,  and  uncleanly  in  habits.  In  undertaking  a  ca-se 
of  this  kind  the  process  of  education  is  pursued  with  the  following  dis- 
tinct purposes  in  view  : 

1.  To  develop  the  attention  and  sharpen  the  five  senses. 

2.  To  develop  oooidinatcd  movements  and  strenethen  the  muscles. 

(a)  To  teach  to  walk, 
(i)  To  teach  use  of  the  hands. 
3    To  inculcate  habits  of  cleanliness  in  person  and  dress. 
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4.  To  teach  the  patient  the  use  of  language. 

5.  To  arouse  the   intellect  by  inculcating  ideas  of  length,  weight,  surface,  solids, 

form,  number. 

6.  Finally,  to  carry  the  education  higher,  by  means  of  studies  in  natural  history  and 

all  sorts  of  manual  and  industrial  and  moral  training. 

Naturally,  some  of  these  purposes  are  attained  at  tlie  same  time  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  some  one  process  employed  in  education. 
Thus,  when  a  light  bean-bag  is  thrown  at  the  iace  of  our  patient,  the 
attention  and  sensibility  may  be  so  feeble  that  it  is  not  noticed  at  first. 
By  frequent  repetition  attention  is  developed,  sensibility  becomes  more 
acute,  a  reflex  movement  to  ward  oif  the  missile  is  aroused,  and  gradu- 
ally, by  successive  stages,  the  patient  learns  to  catch  the  bag,  to  throw 
it  back,  and,  finally,  to  go  through  a  simple  drill  with  it,  accompanied 
by  music.  This  single  experiment  then  improves  the  attention  and 
several  of  the  senses,  and  aids  in  developing  coordination  and  strength 
of  the  muscles. 

Attention. — Tiie  degree  of  attention  is,  in  the  idiot,  an  indication 
of  the  degree  of  idiocy.  To  a  certain  extent  the  degree  of  attention 
noted  is  of  value  in  prognosis ;  for,  if  the  attention  can  not  be  aroused 
at  all,  no  progress  in  education  can  be  made.  Thus  the  first  step  in 
our  process  of  education  must  be  the  employment  of  methods  of  excit- 
ing attention.  The  most  useful  are  such  as  appeal  to  cutaneous  .sensi- 
bility, to  the  eye,  and  to  the  ear.  But  even  if  these  are  in  abeyance, 
the  other  senses  afford  useful  avenues  of  approach  to  the  nervous 
centers.  Pricking,  tickling,  light  blows,  hot  and  cold  articles,  etc., 
mav  be  used  to  attract  attention  through  the  skin.  Colored  balls, 
brilliant  pieces  of  cloth,  a  ray  of  light  in  a  dark  room,  the  magic 
lantern,  or  a  spectrum — such  things  may  be  variously  and  patiently 
experimented  with  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  eye.  A  loud  call,  a  bell, 
music,  a  gong,  or  even  a  pistol  shot  .sometimes,  are  devices  for  exciting 
the  attention  of  the  ear.  Not  infrequently  months  of  patient  experi- 
ment nnist  be  traversed  before  we  are  rewarded  for  our  labors. 

Education  of  the  Sense  of  Touch. — -The  methods  in  vogue  for 
developing  the  sense  of  touch  generally  aid  at  the  same  time  the  coordi- 
nation of  muscular  movements  ;  hence  in  actual  practice  the  education 
of  the  hand  and  touch  and  also  of  the  eye  proceed  more  or  less  simul- 
taneously. 

The  idea  of  temperature  is  developed  by  plunging  the  hand  into  cold, 
tepid,  or  warm  water,  or  by  the  application  of  bottles  containing  water 
at  different  temperatures. 

The  sense  of  smoothness  or  roughness  of  surface  is  inculcated  by 
passing  the  finger-tips  over  a  board,  one-half  of  which  is  covered  with 
velvet,  the  other  half  roughened  like  a  grater.  Pieces  of  stuif  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  roughness  or  smoothness  are  also  made  use  of.  The 
softness  and  hardness  of  objects  are  taught  by  the  handling  of  different 
objects,  such  as  hard  balls  or  cushions. 

The  child  is  taught  to  button  by  means  of  two  bands  of  cloth,  one 
with  large  buttons  and  the  other  with  large  l;)utton-holes  ;  to  lace  up  a 
shoe,  by  means  of  a  .shoe  with  eyelets  a  centimeter  in  diameter,  and 
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alternately  hemmed  with  red  and  blue  leather ;  to  tie  knots,  with  the 
aid  of  a  pad  upon  which  are  spread  strings  of  divers  colors. 

Stringing  beads  and  buttons,  sticking  pins  into  a  pincushion  covered 
with  dotted  stuff,  and  the  use  of  the  size-board  and  form-ljoard  are 
useful  means  of  developiug  tactile  sense,  educating  the  eve,  and  bringing 
out  some  of  the  faculty  of  calculation. 

The  Education  of  the  Eye. — After  the  physician  has  remedied  anv 
existing  visual  defect.s,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  interest 
the  restless  and  inattentive  eye.  As  already  mentioned,  the  attention  is 
aroused  by  glittering  and  striking  objects,  and,  once  the  gaze  is  captured, 
the  latent  sense  may  be  drawn  out  by  many  devices  familiar  to  the 
kindergartner  and  teacher.  Particolored  balls,  variegated  shapes  and 
colors  of  blocks,  spheres,  squares,  cubes,  illuminated  pictures,  gaudv 
stuffs,  the  spectrum,  the  kaleidoscope — all  of  these  play  a  role  in  the 
education  of  the  vision  of  the  defective  pupil.  The  matching  of 
ribbons,  wools,  or  cards,  and  the  discrimination  of  forms  of  blocks,  are 
methods  of  aiding  the  higher  development  of  the  visual  sense.  The 
size-  and  form-boards  already  alluded  to,  and  the  use  of  graduated  rods 
to  be  placed  by  the  pupil  in  step-like  rows,  are  excellent  adjuncts. 
Later  on  come  into  play  various  g'ames, — dominoes,  ball,  cr(i(|U('t,  mar- 
bles, bean-bag,  hoops,  tennis,  skipping,  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  quoits, 
golf,  and  the  like, — in  the  employment  of  all  of  which  not  only  is  the 
vision  stinudatcd  and  improved,  but  there  is  a  gain  in  mamiaj  dexterity, 
and  an  associated  development  of  some  of  the  psy(  lii<'  functions.  The 
teacher  acquires  a  special  tact  in  leading  the  pupil  to  concentrate  his 
mind  upon  what  is  being  done,  and  in  making  use  of  the  instinct  of 
imitation,  so  that  the  child  endeavors  to  do  as  the  other  pupils  arc  dciing 
or  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  instructor. 

Education  of  the  Sense  of  Hearing. — After  the  jihysician  lias 
made  sure  that  defective  hearing  is  due  rather  to  want  of  attention  tiian 
to  any  of  the  many  causes  of  deafness,  the  teacher  experiments  upon 
the  sense  with  sounds  of  various  kinds — gongs,  bells,  speech,  instru- 
mental music,  and  songs — and  by  some  one  of  these  means  the  ear  will 
at  last  be  reached  and  kept  open  until  it  becomes  an  avenue  for  im- 
pressions from  the  environment  to  travel  to  the  brain  for  registration  and 
the  rousing  of  new  cerebral  activities.  This  organ  in  the  defective  is 
often  especiallv  alive  to  the  influences  of  melody  and  harmony,  to  songs 
and  jingles  and  rhvnies.  Music  is  an  efficient  aid  in  the  various  drills 
and  games  made  use  of  later  on  in  the  child's  mental  development. 

Education  of  the  Taste  and  Smell. — While  these  senses  have 
not  the  importance  of  the  three  just  described,  it  is  still  useful  to 
stimulate  and  develo])  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  child  can  be  taught 
to  discriminate  between  the  simple  taste  sensations — salt,  sweet,  bitter, 
and  sour — bv  means  of  solutions  of  salt,  sugar,  quinin,  and  citric  acid, 
and  between  odors  that  are  noisome  and  odors  that  are  pleasant  by 
means  of  tinctures  of  asafetida,  cloves,  and  musk,  and  divers  perfumes. 
Later,  he  learns  to  distinguish  flavors,  and  to  associate  what  is  good 
and  useful  with  pleasant,  and  what  is  hurtful  with  noxious  tastes  and 
smells. 
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Teaching  to  Walk. — A  course  of  light  massage  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, together  with  exercise  of  the  joints  in  flexion  and  extension, 
is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  developing  suppleness  and  strength  and 
improving  the  nutrition.  The  child  is  then  regularly  placed  in  a  swing 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  with  a  vertical  board  in  front  in  such  a 
position  as  to  receive  the  advancing  feet  of  the  child  as  it  moves  to  and 
fro.  The  impact  of  the  feet  upon  the  board,  with  the  backward  swing 
caused  thereby,  in  the  course  of  time  gives  the  child  a  sort  of  pleasure, 
and  awakes  in  it  a  sense  of  the  dependence  of  its  movement  upon  the 
varying  pressure  and  impact  of  its  feet.  It  is  not  long  before  the  child 
is  enabled  to  use  its  legs  with  considerable  ease  and  skill  in  the  exercise. 
Having  attained  tliis  stage,  the  child  is  now  frequently  held  upright  on 
its  feet  and  tiien  placed  between  the  ])arallcl  bars  sustained  liy  its  arms, 
in  which  position  it  is  induced  to  make  efforts  at  walking,  at  first  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  with-  gradual  increase  of  the  time  of  stay  each  day. 
Then  the  pupil  l)ecoines  quickly  ready  for  a  wiieel-ciuiir,  whicii  is  merely 
a  modification  of  the  principle  of  the  parallel  bars,  the  supports  being 
on  wheels,  so  that  as  the  child  walks  it  moves  the  apparatus  about  with 
it.  Later  on  it  is  tauglit  to  mount  and  descend  a  stair  liy  means  of  a 
short,  stationary  step-ladder.  After  this  the  gait  is  rapidly  improved 
by  a  varietv  of  exercises,  drills,  simple  dances,  and  the  like. 

Education  of  the  Hands. — Even  though  the  motions  of  the  hands 
be  ineiiiu-dinate  and  without  force,  though  the  infant  may  be  unable  to 
do  anytiiing  for  itself,  even  to  grasp  an  oljject  or  to  oppose  tiie  thumb 
to  the  fingers,  there  are  many  methods  of  overcoming  such  defects  and 
developing  the  normal  power  and  usefulness  of  the  iuinds.  Among  these 
is  the  employment  of  the  parallel  swinging-ladders  and  rings.  At  first 
the  child's  hands  are  ap[)lied  to  the  rounds  and  held  there  by  the  teacher 
during  the  execution  of  such  movements  as  standing,  sitting  down, 
raising  the  arms  high  above  the  head,  and  bending  forward  and  back- 
ward, swinging  to  and  fro,  and  so  on. 

As  the  pupil  makes  progress,  the  drill  is  carried  on  with  great  reg- 
ularity and  precision,  accompanied  by  spoken  commands  and  often  with 
music.  In  this  way  not  only  are  the  muscles  strengthened  and  coordi- 
nated and  the  use  of  tiie  hands  and  feet  perfected,  but  a  familiarity 
with  certain  words  and  ideas  and  their  association  is  created. 

The  use  of  blocks  in  building  up  various  structures,  with  the  subse- 
quent pleasure  of  tumbling  them  down  again,  is  as  useful  to  these  defec- 
tives as  to  normal  infants. 

Finger-exorcises  with  the  ])eg-board,  or  l)y  means  of  picture-perforat- 
ing, as  practised  in  the  kindergarten,  may  come  into  play  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  finger  movements  of  the  hand.  Some  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  educating  the  sense  of  touch  are  equally  valuable  for  train- 
ing the  accurate  movements  of  the  hands. 

Teaching  Habits  of  Cleanliness  in  Person  and  Dress. — Idiots 
of  every  degree  are  slovenly,  awkward,  negligent,  unless  taught  and 
supervised,  and  the  lower  grades  are  incompetent  to  use  spoon,  knife,  or 
fork,  unable  to  care  for  themselves  in  any  way,  and  continually  drooling, 
sucking  their  fingers,  holding  the  mouth  open,  and  wetting  and  soiling 
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themselves.  It  is  of  paramount  importance,  then,  in  their  education  to 
make  every  eti'ort  to  overcome  these  deficiencies. 

Such  children  as  are  unable  or  just  learning  to  walk  are  placeil  by 
day  in  especially  constructed  chairs,  and  by  night  in  especially  prepared 
beds,  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  must  be  watched  and  raised  at 
certain  hours  by  the  nurses.  It  is  surprising  how  many  will,  by  assidu- 
ous attention,  soon  learn  to  give  some  signal  to  the  care-takers  of  their 
needs,  and  in  the  end  acquire  control  over  themselves  in  this  reg-ard. 
They  learn  to  expect  the  regular  bath,  and  those  who  progress  further 
become  systematic  in  ablutions,  cleansing  the  teeth,  and  all  the  little 
matters  pertaining  to  the  toilet.  At  the  tal)le  they  are  taught  first  the 
use  of  the  spoon,  then  of  the  fork,  and  lastly  of  the  knitV'.  They  learn 
to  dress  them.selves  and  to  make  themselves  neat  and  tidy,  and  ulti- 
mately to  brush  and  arrange  their  clothing,  l)lackcn  their  shoes,  make 
their  beds,  etc.  All  of  this  instruction  requires  time  and  the  utmost 
perseverance  and  ])atience  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.  By  it  we 
also  train  the  hands,  the  senses,  and  the  intellect. 

To  close  the  mouth  and  prevent  drooling,  faradic  electrization  of  the 
orbicularis  oris  is  employed,  and  the  insertion  of  a  flat  ])iece  of  wood 
or  a  stick  of  licorice-njot  in  the  mouth  is  use  till.  The  teeth  need 
cai'cful  looking  over  by  a  dentist  from  time  to  time,  and  daily 
cleansing.  Sucking  of  tin'  fingers  and  biting  of  the  nails  can  be 
overcome  by  application  of  aloes  and  other  bitter  or  disagreeable 
substances. 

The  Teaching  of  Language. — In  idiot>  we  nnist  begin  our  incul- 
cation of  the  uses  of  language  according  to  the  laws  of  its  evolution  in 
the  normal  child,  first,  however,  correcting  such  defects  in  the  ear, 
mouth,  or  vocal  ajiparatus  as  are  amenable  to  medical  or  surgical  treat- 
ment. A  child  first  develops  its  auditory  word-center  and  then  the 
motor  speech-center.  These  two  centers,  witii  an  association  tract,  are 
the  primitive  basis  of  language  in  the  child.  Often,  in  defective 
children,  a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  jaw 
will  be  a  necessarv  adjunct  to  the  instruction,  and  in  cases  of  deafness 
the  lip-imitation  method  of  education  will  require  to  be  used. 

In  developing  the  motor  speech-center  the  child  l)egins  liy  repeating 
the  sim]ilest  Unguals  and  labials,  such  as  "dadda,"  "  tatta,"  "  mamma," 
"  papa,"  and  "  ijabba,"  and  these  first  consonants  should  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  words  to  be  learned. 

Music  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  in  teaching  the  articulation  and  use 
of  words,  and  Shuttleworth  recommends  I^iliott's  "National  Nurseiy 
Rhymes,"  set  to  pleasing  melodies,  as  particularly  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  interest  of  the  pupil  is  often  l)cst  secured  and  sustained 
by  the  employment  of  objective  illustrations.  The  naming  of  sul)jects 
of  pictures,  of  persons  and  things  about  the  room,  of  parts  of  the 
body,   and  the   imitation  of  cries  of  animals,   are  means  of  arousing 

interest. 

After  developing  the  word-hearing  and  the  motor  speech  centers, 
the  visual  and  writing  centers  will  require  education,  and  tiie  methods 
in  vogue   are  analogous   to   those   of   the   kindergarten.      Bourneville 
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recommends  the  use,  first,  of  black  letters  twelve  centimeters  high  ;  then 
an  alphabet  with  the  consonants  in  black  and  the  vowels  in  red,  the 
letters  six  centimeters  in  height  -,  then  letters  of  ordinary  size  ;  and, 
•finally,  the  repetition,  in  chorus,  of  letters  and  words  placed  before  a 
class.  This  collective  exercise,  in  which  imitation  plays  a  great  part, 
contributes  markedly  to  the  development  of  speech.  Figures  are 
employed  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  counting  is  learned  from 
some  of  the  various  apparatus  already  described,  as  ^^■ell  as  from 
simpler  and  more  interesting  devices,  such  as  the  use  of  the  fingers, 
shells,  marbles,  buttons,  beads,  and  the  abacus.  The  nursery  game  of 
keeping  sliop  is  especially  useful  for  developing  the  ideas  of  number, 
weights,  and  values. 

Writing  and  drawing  are  taught  by  means  of  sand-boxes,  blackboard 
exercises,  and,  finally,  drawing-books.  The  knowledge  of  form  is  l)est 
inculcated  by  modeling  in  clay,  and  b}'  reproductions  in  clay  or  wood 
of  surface  drawings. 

From  these  primary  lessons  it  is  but  a  step  to 

Manual  and  Industrial  Training. — When  the  pu])il  has  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  mental  develoitment,  every  effort  is  made  to  further 
the  training  to  such  an  extent  as  to  subserve  the  demands  of  health  and 
utility.  Methods  (if  manual  and  industrial  education  are  best  furthered 
iu  instituticins  in  which  ever}'  variety  of  occupation  connneusurate  with 
the  individual  needs  and  tastes  of  the  pupils  can  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out.  In  most  existing  institutions  it  is  true  that  the  ideal  system  of 
care  and  development  of  defectives  has  not  yet  been  attained,  but  the 
tendencies  of  the  i)resent  time  are  in  the  riglit  direction.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  future  for  all  classes  of  dependents,  for  idiots,  for  the  in- 
sane, and  for  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  will  doubtless  be 
modeled  on  the  colony  plan.  They  will  be  village  settlements  or  com- 
munities wherein  the  chief  industries  will  be  such  as  relate  to  the 
housing,  clothing,  feeding,  etc.,  of  their  inlial)itants,  tlius  bringing  into 
existence  all  of  the  occupations  which  tend  to  utility  and  economical 
administration.  The  scheme  is  well  exemplified  and  successfully  dem- 
onstrated by  the  evolution  of  the  Craig  Colony  fiir  Epileptics  at 
Sonyea,  N.  Y.  Were  I  called  u])on  to  draw  up  an  outline  of  a  jilan  for 
a  colony  for  idiots,  it  would  be  somewliat  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  land,  at  least 
an  acre  for  each  inhabitant.  The  site  should  be  selected  with  due 
regard  to  fertility  of  soil  ;  for  agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  gardening 
should  afford  employment  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Convenience  of  access  to  managers  and  patients  and  their  friends 
is  a  desideratum. 

3.  In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  buildings  the  country- 
village  idea  shf)uld  never  be  lost  siglit  of,  and  the  farmstead  group — 
the  cottages,  villas,  schools,  shops,  and  so  on — should  Ije  simple,  inde- 
pendent, homelike,  and  surrounded  Ijy  their  own  little  gardens,  hedges, 
etc.,  in  conformity  with  such  design. 

4.  So  far  as  possiljle,  each  house  should  constitute  a  home  circle, 
the  number  of  members  being  limited  to  ten  or  fifteen. 
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5.  An  administration  building,  a  small  hospital  for  the  sick,  special 
villas  for  the  infirm,  bed-ridden,  ineducable,  and  disturbed  classes,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  swimming-  and  rain-bath,  are 
among  the  separate  structures  required  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned. 

6.  The  educational  features  of  the  colony  %\ill  be  carried  on  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  Sloyd  schools,  trade  schools,  and  so  on,  and  everything 
that  may  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  mental  development  should 
be  encouraged.  Thus  the  field  study  of  natural  history  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  arousing  the  intelligence,  interest,  and  activity 
of  the  pupils.  Trees,  garden  ])roduce,  and  llowers  should  lie  labeled 
with  their  names,  botanical  and  zo(>logical  gardens  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  the  collection  of  rocks,  leaves,  plants,  insects,  birds,  etc., 
made  a  part  of  the  system. 

7.  In  developing  the  industries  of  the  colony,  such  should  first  be 
instituted  as  will  serve  economical  ])urp(jses.  The  aim  should  be  to 
produce  most  of  the  foodstuffs  required,  to  carry  on  domestic  work,  to 
make  and  mend  the  wearing  appai'el,  to  accomplish  ordinary  repairs,  to 
construct  new  buildings,  and  to  fashion  the  furniture. 

8.  The  wiiole  scheme  re(|uires  to  be  under  medical  supervision, 
and  the  scientific  aspects  (tf  the  counnunity  thus  created  should  be 
kept  continually  in  mind.  This  necessitates  the  establishment  of 
psychological  and  pathological  laboratories  after  the  most  approved  style. 

As  an  instance  of  what  s])(cies  of  work  may  be  done  l>y  defectives 
in  institutions,  Bourneville's  statistics  of  occupations  at  Bicetre  for 
1897  show  that  there  were  187  children  employed  in  the  various  shops 
and  workrooms,  among  them  being:  10  brushmakers,  24  car])enters,  9 
printers,  14  locksmiths,  ")!  tailors,  28  shoemakers,  and  14  straw- and 
cane-workers.  The  hemiplegics  work  exclusively  at  sewing,  and  the 
blind  with  straw  and  cane.  The  colony  plan,  however,  would  insure  a 
greater  amount  of  healthier  work  out  of  doors  than  is  possii)le  at  such 
a  place  as  P.ieetri',  and  would  be  more  reuuuierative  to  the  administration. 

Moral  Training  and  Discipline. — Mneli  as  the  inculcation  of 
moral  ideas  is  needed  for  normal  children,  defectives  re(|uire  even 
more  attention  in  this  respect  ;  for  in  tiiem  the  abrogation  of  higher  in- 
telligence is  associated  naturally  with  feel)le  iuhibitivc  jiower.  Thus 
they  easilv  give  way  to  the  lower  instincts,  and  are  prone  to  acquire 
vicious  habits  of  conduct  and  speech.  In  some  cases  the  moral  obliquity 
is  so  great  that  it  constitutes  the  so-called  moral  imbecility,  and  little  can 
be  accomplished  for  their  improvement.  But  the  majority  of  defectives 
are  suscejitible  to  the  influences  of  a  good  environment  and  moral  disci- 
pline. Imitation  of  the  teacher  and  of  playmates  and  schoolmates  counts 
for  much  with  them.  The  judicious  instructor  and  care-taker  can,  by- 
firm  and  kindly  guidance,  accomplish  great  good  in  this  respect,  and  it 
should  alwavs  be  kindly  guidance,  never  coercion.  There  is,  however, 
merit  in  the  employment  of  a  sy.stem  of  rewards  and  punishments 
ada])ted  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  different  pupils.  A  few  words  of 
encourao-ement  or  ])raise,  or  trifling  compen.«ations  in  the  way  of  extra 
allowances  of  food,  delicacies,  recreations,  or  small  wages,  appeal  dis- 
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tinctly  to  some  ;  while  words  of  disapproval,  the  curtailing  of  things 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  the  deprivation  of  some  anticipated  pleasure,  and 
so  on,  have  especial  influence  with  others.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dis- 
tinguish tiie  pupils  for  meritorious  conduct  and  industrial  accomplish- 
ments by  distinctive  dress,  thus  appealing  to  their  ambitions.  It  is  well 
to  establish  three  or  four  grades  to  be  thus  distinctively  recognized,  for 
nothing  is  more  human  than  the  instinct  to  appear  well  to  others,  to  be 
among  the  best-dressed.  The  instinctive  desire  of  the  savage  for  orna- 
ment is  no  stronger  than  that  of  the  most  civilized  being  for  good 
clothes.  The  mentally  feeble  are  no  strangers  to  this  feeling,  and  their 
good  conduct  can  be  enhanced  and  maintained  by  promotion  to  a  better 
clothed  division,  and  their  shortcomings  well  punished  by  reduction  to  a 
lower  rank.  Corporal  punishment  is  both  necessary  and  useful  in  ex- 
treme cases  with  vicious  tendencies,  but  should  be  a  last  resort  even  here. 

By  the  means  just  described,  and  by  other  devices  that  will  sug- 
gest tiiemselves  to  the  wise  and  tactful  person  whom  vfe  suppose  to  be 
intrusted  with  their  care,  these  unfortunates  may  be  taught  obedience, 
perseverance,  resp()nsil)i]ity,  and  regard  for  tiie  riglits  of  otiiers,  and  be  im- 
bued with  some  knowleilge  of  the  great  laws  of  justice,  beauty,  goodness, 
and  religion  which  rule  the  ideal  world  of  humankind. 

Physical  Culture. — The  tendency  to  incorrectness  of  gesture  and 
bearing,  the  great  lack  of  strength  and  grace,  among  idiots,  must  l)e 
overcome  by  systematic  education  of  tlie  nuiscles.  There  should  be 
courses  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  drills,  with  song  and  instrumental 
accompaniments.  The  drills  may  be  made  with  wands,  light  dumb- 
bells, etc.  Military  drill  is  excellent  forl)oth  girls  and  Iwys.  Dancing 
is  beneficial  to  both  mind  and  body.  Bourueville  has  introduced 
fencing  at  Bicctre,  but  does  not  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Idiocy. — At  one  time 
craniectomy  had  considerable  vogue  as  a  measure  in  the  treatment 
of  microcephalic  idiocy,  under  the  idea  that  the  l^rain  was  hindered 
in  development  by  premature  synostoses  of  the  skull  bones.  Inves- 
tigation showed,  however,  that  the  sutures  are  normal  in  micro- 
cephalic skulls  and  not  synostosed,  and  surgical  experience  finally  dem- 
onstrated that  nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  operation.  It  has  been 
hoped  to  do  some  good  by  surgical  intervention  in  chronic  hydi'ocephalus, 
but  thus  far  the  results  have  not  justified  any  procedure  of  this  kind. 
In  idiocy  due  to  trauma  of  the  head  trephining  for  decompression 
purposes  (the  venfil  oprraUon  of  Kocher  or  decompression  operation  of 
Cushing)  should  be  carried  out,  even  In  cases  of  long  standing. 

Myxedematous  idiocy  should,  of  course,  be  treated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  thyroid  extract  over  long  periods  of  time,  and  if  undertaken 
early  enough,  offers  ho]7e  of  a  permanent  cure. 

Hydrotherapy. — The  rain-bath  is  nowadays  considered  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  all  juibllc  Institutions,  because  of  expedition  in  its  use  and 
perfect  cleanliness.  Such  baths  .should  be  the  daily  morning  rule  of 
defectives.  The  skin  Is  kept  In  a  hygienic  state,  the  circulation  is 
Btlmulated,  and  general  nutrition  is  improved  by  the  moruing  bath.     In 
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lethargic  or  apathetic  states  the  cold  spinal  douche  is  beneficial,  while 
in  very  restless  patients  the  prolonged  warm  bath  and  wet-packs  at 
night  often  materially  aid  in  overcoming  the  condition. 

Clothing. — One  of  the  noteworthy  stigmata  of  degeneration  common 
to  all  classes  of  idiocy  is  a  diminished  resistance  to  external  influences 
and  diseases.  They  catch  cold  easily.  Tuberculosis  and  other  lung  dis- 
orders account  for  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  among 
them.  Diarrheas  are  common.  Hence  it  is  important  that,  among 
other  things,  considerable  attention  slioukl  Ije  given  to  clothing.  Woolen 
undergarments  of  warm  and  light  texture  should  be  the  rule.  The 
outer  clothing  should  be  light,  durable,  neat,  of  prevailing  cuts  and 
styles,  and  none  of  the  clothing  should  in  any  way  impede  or  restrict 
the  free  moti((ns  of  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

Food. — The  dietary  for  tiiis  class  of  defectives  should,  in  my 
opinion,  closely  approximate  that  of  epileptics — /.  <■.,  it  should  be  chiefly 
vegetable,  with  the  free  use  of  milk  and  eggs,  and  meat  but  once  daily. 
Simplicity  of  food  and  simple  cooking  are  essential.  The  dietary  need 
not  be  so  elaborate  as,  for  instance,  in  hospitals  or  asylums,  where  acute 
disorders  are  commonly  treated,  and  where  tlie  ])ercentage  of  cure  is 
expected  to  be  large.  Idiots  arc  apt  to  oxcnat,  and  hence  tlic  diief 
recjuisite  is  to  regulate  the  prr  capifa  allowance  to  just  tiie  amount 
necessary  to  maintain  a  I'oliust  state  of  jihysical  health.  Overeating  is 
probably  responsible  for  much  of  tlic  diarrhea  (•oiinuiuily  oliserved 
among  these  cases. 

General  Bodily  Health. — A'ery  common  is  a  condition  of  gi'ueral 
del)ilitv,  wliicii  nuist  hn  met  by  ap]iro])riate  tonic-,  mitritive  toods, 
special  l)aths,  massage,  and  regular  exercise.  The  great  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  should  lead  the  physician  to  a  regular  examination  of  the 
viscera  for  svm])tonis  of  that  disorder.  When  discovered,  the  usual 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  isolate  the  patient  and  to  liuild  up  the 
constitution  in  every  way.  Parasitic  and  nervous  skin  diseases  will 
often  need  attention.  The  ]irevailing  mucous  diarrheas  are  treated  by 
the  usual  remedies  and  by  careful  regulation  of  the  kind  an<l  amount  of 
food.  Owing  to  feebleness  of  constitution  and  diminished  resistance  to 
diseases,  especial  danger  attaches  to  acute  infectious  fevers  in  idiots. 

Masturbation. — The  prevalence  of  this  pernicious  habit  among  all 
classes  of  idiots  is  only  too  ])ronoiniced.  In  the  lowest  grades  it  is  un- 
common, but  among  the  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  it  is  one  of  the 
most  intractable  of  conditions.  There  are  few  agents  and  devices 
which  have  not  been  tried,  and  usually  vainly,  to  j)revent  the  i)ractice. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  vesication  of  the  genitals,  punishment,  mechanical 
restraint  of  the  limbs,  and  sedative  drugs  have  any  efl'ect  in  the  treat- 
ment of  defectives.  Indeed,  they  might  usually  as  well  be  left  untried. 
There  have  been  verv  few  ex])eriments  of  the  method  of  cure  by  cas- 
tration for  naturallv,  profi'ssional  opinion  is  too  conservative  to  under- 
take, without  long  and  carefid  deliberation,  so  radical  a  remedy.  I  know 
of  but  one  institution  where  castration  has  been  apparently  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  system  of  care  and  treatment.     The  superintendent 
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of  the  Winfield,  Kansas,  Asylum  for  Idiots  has  had  between  twenty 
and  thirty  boys  who  were  inveterate  masturbators  subjected  to  castra- 
tion, with  excellent  results.  Not  only  were  their  vicious  habits  put  an 
end  to,  but  there  was  marked  physical  improvement  in  all,  and  great 
mental  improvement  in  most,  of  them.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  operative  jiroccdure  in  such  cases,  though,  per- 
haps, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  so  tar  as  castration.  Ligature  of  the 
vas  deferens,  or  possibly  section  of  some  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve, 
might  serve  as  well.  At  any  rate,  some  method  of  this  kind  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  though  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  professioa 
as  to  its  utility  and  propriety  has  yet  to  be  learned. 
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Abdominal  reflex,  35 

in   multii^le   cerebrospinal   sclerosis, 
485,  489 
Abscess  of  brain,  241 
diagnosis  of,  245 
encysted,  243 
etiology  of,  241 
headache  in,  244 
invasion  stage  of,  243 
latent  period  of,  243 
multiple,  242 
paralytic  stage  of,  244 
pathological  anatomy  of,  242 
prognosis  of,  245 
remission  stage  of,  243 
symptoms  of,  243 
treatment  of,  245 
Accessory  nerve,  s])inal,  149.      See   also 

Spinal  accessory  nerve. 
Accommodation,    errors   of,    importance 
of,  03 
in  multiple  neuritis,  325 
Acetonuria  in  insanity,  764 
Achilles'  tendon  reflex,  37 
Achromatopsia,  65 

Aconitia  of  Duquesnel  in  neuralgia,  673 
Acrocephalus,  703 
Acromegalia,  507 
course  of,  513 
diagnosis  of,  513 
differential  diagnosis  of,  513 
etiology  of,  508 
forms  of,  513 
morbid  anatomy  of,  509 
prognosis  of,  513 
symptoms  of,  510 
treatment  of,  513 
Acroparesthesia,  550,  681 
Actinomycosis  of  brain,  260 
Actions,  disorders  of,  758 

intlucod  by  defects  of  memory,  758 
by  disorders  of  emotions,  758 

of  idea-association,  759 
by  sensory  disorders,  758 
Active  electrode,  42 
Acupuncture  in  sciatic  neuritis,  314 
Acute   anterior   poliomyelitis,    388.     See 
also  Polioiin/dilis. 
ascending     paralysis,     376.     See    also 
Lnndry'x  parahins. 
Addison's  keloid,  539 
Adenolipomatosis,  5.57 
Adiadococinesia,  189 
Adiposis  dolorosa,  515 


Adiposis  dolorosa,  diagnosis  of,  517 
etiology  of,  515 
pathology  of,  517 
symptoms  of,  515 
treatment  of,  517 
Adiposity,  514 

Adonis  vernalis  in  epilepsy,  866 
Adventitious  neuritis,  288 
Affective  agitation,  759 

disorders,  746 
Age  in  etiology  of  insanity,  697 
Ageusia,  67 

Agitated  depression,  791 
Agoraphobia,  610,  7.56 
Agrajjhia  with  motor  ajjhasia,  179 
Alcohol  in  cerebral  palsies  of  children,  255 

in  etiology  of  general  paresis,  823 
of  insanity,  722 

in  trifacial  neuralgia,  674 
Alcoholic  hallucinosis,  723 

neuritis,  328 

prognosis  of,  333 

paranoia,  723 

psychoses,  723 
Alcoholism,  chronic,  723 
Alexia,  102 

Alienation  mentale,  687 
Alimentary  canal,  examination  of,  24 
Allochciria,  .54 
Alpine  scurvy,  477 
Amaurotic  family  idiocy,  2.53 
Amaxophobia,  610 
Amenorrhea  in  insanity,  764 
American  disease,  600 
Amimia,  69,  177 
Amnesia.  751 

retrograde,  751 

verbalis,  69 
Amputation  neuroma.  292 
Amusia.  177 

Arayelinic  neuromata.  292 
Amyl  nitrite  in  angina  pectoris,  148 

in  RajTiaud's  di.sea.se,  .549 
Amylene  h\'drate  in  mental  disease,  787 
Amyotonia  congenita,  425 
Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  407.     See 

also     Progressive     muscular     atrophy, 

spinal. 
Anal  reflex,  38 

sphincteric,  38 
Analgesia,  54 

in  myelitis,  368 

in  syringomyelia,  402 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  440 
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Anemia,  cerebral,  199 

combined  cord  lesions  in,  468 
severe,  267 
Anesthesia,  54 

from   lesion  of  anterior   crural  nerve, 
307 
of  circumflex  nerve,  297 
of  external  plantar  nerve,  309 
of  spinal  cord,  349 
from  paralysis  of  sciatic  nerve,  308 
hysterical,  57,  621 
distribution  of,  624 
peculiarities  of,  625 
in  mental  disease,  743 
in  syringomyelia,  402 
of  larynx,  142 

relation  of,  to  lesions  of  cord,  55 
of  nerve-trunks,  55 
Aneurysms  of  brain,  260 
Anger^  748 
Angina  cruris,  550 
pectoris,  147 
hysterical,  640 
Angioma  of  brain,  260 
Angioneurotic  edema,  552 
diagnosis  of,  554 
etiology  of,  552 
prognosis  of,  554 
symptoms  of,  553 
treatment  of,  554 
Angiosclerotic    paroxysmal  myasthenia, 

550 
Anhedonia,  744 
Ankle-clonus,  37 

spurious,  38 
Anodal  closing  contraction,  44 

opening  contraction,  44 
Anodynes  in  neuritis,  291 

in  neuromata,  294 
Anomalies,  dental,  in  insanity,  713 
of  appetite  in  insanity,  721 
of  body  in  insanity,  719 
of  cranium  in  insanity,  701 
of  ear  in  insanity,  714 
of  eyes  in  insanity,  714 
of  genital  organs  in  insanity,  719 
of  genito-urinary  function  in  insanity, 

721 
of  instinct  in  insanity,  721 
of  limbs  in  insanity,  719 
of  lips  in  insanity,  713 
of  motor  function  in  insanity,  720 
of  nose  in  insanity,  714 
of  sensory  function  in  insanity,  720 
of  skin  in  insanity,  720 
of  speech  in  insanity,  721 
of  tongue  in  insanity,  713 
Anorexia,  hysterical,  641 
Anterior  horn  of  cord,  effect  of  lesions  of, 
.351 
median  artery  of  cord,  342 
roots  of  cord,  effect  of  lesions  of,  352 
.spinal  artery,  342 
Antipyretics   in    tubercular   leptomenin- 
gitis, 95 
Antipyrin  in  brain  tumor,  270 
in  chorea,  577 


Antipyrin  in  epilepsy,  660 
Antiseptics  in  sinus  thrombosis,  238 
Antistreptococcus  serum  in  chorea,  577 
Antitoxin,  tetanus,  in  tetanus,  563 
Anxiety,  747 
Apathy,  748 

from  tumors  in  corpus  callosum,  186 
Ape  hand,  300,  412 
Aphasia,  68,  174 
auditory,  178 
combined,  182 
complete,  179 
conduction,  181 
examination  and  testing  of,  69 
graphic  motor,  ISl 
in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  212 
in  tumor  of  brain,  264 
motor,  178 

handwriting  in,  179 
varieties  of,  174 
vLsual,  180 
Aphasics,  reeducation  of,  182 
Aphcmia,  178 
Aphonia  in  hysteria,  68 
Aphthongia,  153 
Apituitarism,  506 
Apomorphin  in  chorea.  577 
Apoplectic  state,  210 

"stroke,"  210 
Apoplexy,  ingravescent,  217 
Apperceptive  dementia,  S15 
Appetite,  anomalies  of,  721 
Apraxia,  70,  169,  177,  ISO 

in  tumor  of  brain,  264 
Arachnopia,  72 
.\rc  de  cerclc,  633 
Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  34 

in  insanity,  762 
Arm,  nerves  of,  combined  palsies  of,  302 
Arsenic  in  beer,  multiple  neuritis  from, 
316,  325 
in  cerebrosiiinal  syphilis,  502 
in  chorea.  .577 
in  nniltiplc  neuritis,  335 
in  neurasthenia,  609 
Arscnobenzol  in  general  paresis,  835 
Arterial  brain  diseases,  197 
Arteries,  acute  degeneration  of,  207 
of  brain,  197 
of  spinal  cord,  342 
Arteriosclerosis,  cerebral,  203 
symptoms  of,  204,  205 
treatment  of,  205 
Arteritis,  cerebral,  202 
syphilitic  cerebral,  492 
"  of  brain,  206 
symptoms  of,  496 
Artery,  anterior  median,  of  cord,  342 

.spinal,  .342 
Arthritic  muscular  atrophy,  40,  426 
diagnosis  of,  428 
etiology  of,  426 
morbid  anatomy  of,  427 
pathology  of,  427 
prognosis  of,  428 
symptoms  of,  426 
treatment  of,  428 
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Arthritis,  acute,  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
213 

diplococcus  of  Weichselbaum  in,  79 

relation  of,  to  chorea,  568 
Arthropathies  in  syringomyelia,  404 
Arthropathy,  dystrophic,  40 

tabetic,  451 
j\schistodactyly,  719 
Aspirin  in  tabes  dorsaUs,  463 
Associated  movements,  32 

in  infantile  cerebral  palsies,  250 
Association  disease,  656 
Astasia  abasia,  638 
Astereognosis,  51 
Asthenic  bulbar  paralysis,  162 
Asthma,  bronchial,  143 
symptoms  of,  144 
treatment  of,  144 

spasmodic,    143.      See    also    Asthma, 
bronchial. 
Asturian  leprosy,  477 
Asylums  for  insane,  776 
Asymmetrical  palate,  709,  712 
Asymmetry,  facial,  707 

of  skull,"701 

physiological,  702 
Atavism,  18 
Ataxia,  detection  of,  29,  30 

family,  470.     See  also  Family  ataxia. 

Friedreich's,    470.     See    also    Familij 
(tta.via. 

hereditary  cerebellar,  470 

in  tabes  tlorsaUs,  436 

intrapsychic,  815 

locomotor,  ]irogressive,  429.     See  also 
ToIm's  (lorsalifi. 

progressive  spastic,  464 

static,  30 
Ataxic  gait,  436 

handwriting,  30 

paraplegia,  464 
syphilitic,  500 
Atheroma  of  cerebral  vessels,  202 
Atheromatous    arteries    in    etiology    of 

insanity,  726 
Athetoid  movements  in  infantile  cerebral 

palsies,  249 
Athetosis,  32 

in  infantile  cerebral  palsies,  249 

treatment  of,  255 
Athyroidism,  517 

Atonic  pseudoparalysis,  congenital,  425 
Atoxyl  in  sleeping  sickness,  681 
Atroijhia  muscularis  progressiva  spinalis, 

408. 
Atrophy,    arthritic,    muscular,    40,    426. 
See  also  Arthritic  mii.scidnr  atrophy. 

from  lesions  of  spinal  cord,  350 

in  facial  paralysis,  126 

in  multiple  neuritis,  321 

in  myelitis,  369 

in  syringomyelia,  403 

of  eighth  nerve,  503 

of  optic  nerve,  106 

optic,  503 

I)n)gressive  nuscular,  403.        See    also 
ProqrcKnive  muscular  atrophy. 


Atropin  in  etiology  of  insanity,  724 

in  myoclonia,  581 
Attention,  disorders  of,  751 
Attitude,  importance  of,  28 

in  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy.  420 

in  paraplegia,  375 

in  sciatic  neuritis,  311 
Auditory  aphasia,  178 

hyperesthesia,  65,  131 

nerve,  atrophy  of,  .503 
electrical  testing  of,  49 
irritation  of,  131 
paralysis  of,  132 

symptoms  in  cerebellar  disease,  191 
Aurse,  epileptic,  651 
Aural  vertigo,  134 
diagnosis  of,  135 
treatment  of,  137 
.\uriculobregmatic  radii,  704,  707 
Autohypnosis,  682 
Auto-intoxication  in  etiology  of  insanity, 

722 
Automatic  obedience  in  dementia  prsecox, 

814 
Aztec  ear,  716. 


B.^BiNSKi's  toe-sign,  37 
in  myelitis,  369,  376 

Bacillus  coli  in  Irptoineningitis,  79 
tulicrcic  in  leptomeningitis,  79 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  92 

Bdn'my's  labyrinthine  test,  136 

Basal  ganglia,  functions  and  lesions  of, 
187 

Bascflow's  disease,  528.     See  also  Exoph- 
thalmic goiter. 

Basilar  meningitis,  91.     Sec  also  Lepto- 
meningitis, tubercular. 

Basion,  705 

Battcrie.-.  fur  electrical  testing,  41 

Beard's  disease,  600 

Bedsore  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  212 

Beer,  ar.senic  in,  mutliple  neuritis  from, 
316,  325 

Belladonna  in  e|)ilepsy,  660 
in  exoi)hthalniic  goiter,  537 
in  nocturnal  enuresis,  680 

B<'ll's  i)alsv,  123 

Bends,  3S2 

Benedict-Weber  sj-ndrome,  188 

Benedikt's  calipers,  705,  706 

Beri-beri,  316,  330 

Betanaphtol,  660 

in  auto-intoxication,  785 
in  epilepsy,  .867 
in  myelitis,  372 

Bichlorid  of  mercurv  in  anterior  mvehtis, 
.397 
in  Landry's  paralysis,  380 

Bier's  treatment  in  wTiter's  cramp,  599 

Binauricular  arc,  704,  707 
diameter,  704,  707 

Blainville  ear,  715 

Blepharospasm  as  a  symptom,  62 

Blindness,  functional,  107 
toxic,  107 
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Blood-serum    examination    in    cerebro- 
spinal sj'philis,  502 
Body,  anomalies  of,  719 
Bones,  testing  sensibility  of,  54 
Brachial  plexus,  lesions  of,  303 

neuritis  of,  304.     See  also  Neuritis. 
Brachycephalic  head,  702 
Bradycardia,  146 

Brain,  abscess  of,  241.     See  also  Abscess 
of  brain. 
aneurysms  of,  260 
arterial  supply  of,  197 
carcinoma  of,  258 
concussion  of,  728,  729 
cysts  of,  259 
disease,  pain  in,  62 
glioma  of,  257 
inflammation  of,  238 
lesions  of,  destructive,  192 
general  considerations  of,  192 
headache  in,  194 
irritative,  192 

mental  disturbances  in,  194 
vertigo  in,  194 
vomiting  in,  194 
sarcoma  of,  257 
softening  of,  222 
syphilis  of,    492.     See    also    Syphilis, 

cerebral. 
tubercle  of,  256 

tumors  of,  256.     See  also  Tumors  of 
brain. 
syphilitic,  259 
Brandy  in  mania,  798 
Break  of  current,  42 
Bregmatolambdoid  arc,  704,  707 
Bright's  disease  as  predisposing  to  ner- 
vous disease,  19 
Brodie's  joints,  627 
Bromid  in  cerebral  softening,  230 
in  family  periodic  paralysis,  592 
of  potassium  in  family  periodic  paral- 
ysis, 592 
in     tubercular     leptomeningitis     of 
children,  95 
Bromids  in  brain  tumor,  270 
in  epilepsy,  660 

of  infantile  cerebral  palsy,  255 
in  exophthalmic  goiter,  537 
in  mental  disease,  786 
in  multiple  neuritis,  336 
in  myoclonus  epilepsy,  657 
in  senile  dementia,  822 
in  tetanus,  563 
Bronchial  asthma,  143.     See  also  Asthma. 
BrowTi-Sequard  paralysis,  cord  lesion  in, 

56,  57 
Bruit  in  intracranial  aneurysms,  195 
Bulbar  paralysis,  acute,  162 
asthenic,  162 

progressive,    157.      See   also   Polio- 
encephalitis inferior  chronica. 
Bulbocavernous  reflex,  448 
Bulimia,  744 

Cachexia,  combined  cord  lesions  in,  468 
strumipriva,  519 


Caffein  in  brain  tumor,  270 
in  family  periodic  paralysis,  592 
in  migraine,  665 
Cagot  ear,  717 
Caisson  disease,  380 
etiologj-  of.  380 
morbid  anatomy  of,  381 
prophylaxis  of,  382 
sjTnptoms  of,  381 
treatment  of,  382 
Calabar  bean  in  tetanus,  563 
Calipers,  705,  706 
Calomel  in  hydrocephalus,  274 
in  leptomeningitis,  87 
in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  95 
Camphor  in  bronchial  asthma,  145 
Cannabis  indica  in  etiology  of  insanity, 
724 
in  migraine,  665 
in  Parkinson's  disease,  588 
in  torticollis,  150 
Carbolic  acid  in  tetanus,  563 
Carcinoma  in  etiology  of  insanity,  726 

of  brain,  258 
Cardiac  branches  of  vagus,  diseases  of, 
145 
palpitation,  146 
Cardiopathy,  relation  of,  to  chorea,  568 
Cardiothyroid  exophthalmos,  528 
Carriers  in  poliomyelitis,  397 
Case-book,  value  of  70 
Catatonic  form  of  dementia  precox,  817 
Cathodal  closing  contraction,  44 
tetanus,  44 
opening  contraction,  44 
Cauda  equina,  lesions  of,  360 
Center  for  elbow  movements,  169 
for  face  movements,  169 
for  finger  movements,  169 
for  hearing,  171 
for  lower  extremities,  169 

face  movements,  169 
for  platysma,  169 
for  shoulder  movements,  169 
for  smell,  171 
for  speech,  170,  174 
for  taste,  171 

for  tongue  movements,  169 
for  trunkal  movements,  169 
for  vision,  170 
for  wrist  movements,  169 
Centers,  cortical,  167 

relation  of  body  to,  169 
for  word  memories,  174 
motor,  of  cerebral  cortex,  167 
Central  canal  of  cord,  effect  of  lesions  of, 
352 
myelitis,  366 
scotoma,  103 
Cephalalgia,  hysterical,  639 
Cephalic  index,  702 

tetanus,  .562 
Cerebellar  hemorrhage,  218 
Cerebellopontine  angle,  tumors  in,  symp- 
toms presented  by,  191 
Cerebellospasmodic  gait,  484 
Cerebellum,  function  of,  189 
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Cerebellum,  lesions  of,  headache  in,  191 
symptoms  of,  190,  191 
vertigo  in,  190 
Cerebral  anemia,  199 
diagnosis  of,  200 
etiology  of,  199 
symptoms  of,  199 
treatment  of,  200 
arteriosclerosis,  203 
arteritis,  202 

syphilitic,  206,  492 
cortex,  cells  of,  166 
latent  lesions  of,  171 
lesions  of,  effects  of,  on  sensation,  .57 
localization  in,  165.     See  also  Local- 
ization, cerebral. 
motor  centers  of,  167 
unknown  functions  of,  171 
hemorrhage,   207.       See  also   Hemor- 

rhaqe. 
hyperemia,  200 
diagnosis  of,  201 
etiology  of,  200 
symptoms  of,  201 
lesions  in  tabes  dorsalis,  43.5 
meninges,    anatomical    considerations, 
72 
diseases  of,  72 
meningitis,  syphilitic,  492 
palsies  of  children,  246 

causes  attending  birth,  246 
classification  of,  248 
diagnosis  of,  2.54 
diplegic  cases,  2.51 
epileptic  attacks  in,  2.54 
etiology  of,  246 
hemiplegic  cases,  24.S 
morbid  anatomy  of,  24.S 
postnatal  causes  of,  247 
prenatal  causes  of,  246 
prognosis  of,  2.54 
symptoms  of,  24S 
treatment  of,  2.55 
periarteritis,  202 
sinuses,  231 
softening,  222 

abrupt  onset  in,  225 
course  of,  227 
diagnosis  of,  227 
differential  diagnosis  of,  228 
etiology  of,  224 
location  of,  224 
paralytic  state  in.  226 
pathological  anatomy  of,  223 
prognosis  of,  229 
progressive  onset  in,  226 
red,  223 

sensory  disturbances  in,  227 
symptoms  of,  225 
treatment  of,  230 
white,  223 
yellow,  223 
syphilis,  492.     See  also  Si/phili-i,  cere- 
"  bral. 
veins,  231 

white  matter,  function  of,  in  localiza- 
tion, 186 


Cerebritis,  238 

acute,  localized,  238,  240 
etiology  of,  238 
pathological  anatomy  of,  239 
symptoms  of,  239 

chronic,  241 

from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  212 

sjqjhiUtie,  492 
Cerebroma,  259 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis,  78.      See  also 

Leplomeningitis. 
Cervical    ribs    in    neuritis    of    brachial 

plexus,  305 
Charcot-Marie  disea.se,  424 
Charcot's  disease,  407,  414 

joints,  40,  4.52 
Chemocephalus,  703 
Chiasm,  optic  lesion  of,  100.  104 
Children,  cerebral  palsies  of,  246.       See 

also  Cerebral  jtalsies  of  children. 
Chirospasni,  593 
Chloral  hydrate  in  chorea,  576 
in  insomnia,  677 
in  mental  di.'^ease,  787 
in  multiple  neuritis,  336 
in  status  epilepticus,  867 
in  tetanus,  563 
Chlorid  of  iron  in  anterior  poliomyelitis, 
397 
tincture  of.  in  Landry's  paralysis,  .380 
Chlorcjfiiriu  in  angina  pectoris,  148 

in  bronchial  asthma,  145 

in  tetanus,  .563 
Cholesteatomata  of  brain,  260 
Chorea,  566 

adult  hereditary,  578 

cardiac  disorders  in,  573 

chronic,  .578 

complications  of,  577 

corpuscles,  .569 

course  of,  574 

diagnosis  of.  576 

electric,  576,  5S11 

etiology  of,  566 

family,  578 

fibrillary,  .580 

forms  of,  575 

general  state  in.  .574 

gravidarum,  575 

gravis.  575 

handwriting  in.  .572 

Huntington's  .578 

limp.  575 

mental  symptoms  of,  573 

minor,  .566 

morbid  anatomy  of,  .569 

motor  symptoms  of,  571 

of  pregnancy,  575 

of  Sydenham,  .566 

of  the  aged,  578 

paralytic,  575 

pathogenesis  of,  568 

prognosis  of.  576 

relations  of  rheumatism  to,  568 

senile,  580 

symptoms  of,  570 

treatment  of,  576 
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Choreic  status,  575 

Choreoid  movements  in  infantile  cerebral 

palsies,  249 
Choroiditis  in  leptomeningitis,  S3 
Chronic   delusional   insanity,   S36.      See 

also  Paranoia. 
Chvostek's  sign,  545 
Ciliary  reflex,  33 
Circular  insanity,  S03 
course  of,  807 
etiologj'  of,  804 
maniacal  period  of,  805 
melancholy  period  of,  804 
prognosis  of,  793 
symptomatology  of,  804 
treatment  of,  808 
varieties  of,  807 
Circulatory   apparatus,   examination   of, 

25 
Circumflex  nerve,  lesions  of,  297 
Claudication  intcrmittente,  550 
Claustrophobia,  610,  756 
Cleft-palate,  710 
Clonic  convulsions,  32 

spasm,  31 
Clonus,  ankle-,  37 
foot-,  37 
rectus-,  37 
\vrist-,  35 
Cocain  in  etiologj'  of  insanity,  724 
in  multiple  neuritis,  336 
in  myoclonia,  581 
in  neuralgia,  672 
in  sciatic  neuritis,  315 
ointment  in  herpes  zoster,  339 
Codein  in  epilepsy,  866 
in  mental  disease,  786 
Cog-wheel  sign  in  paralysis  agitans,  585 
Colloid  of  silver,  Credo's,  for  leptomenin- 
gitis, 88 
Color-blindness,  65 
Coma,  placid,  from  tumors  in  corpus  cal- 

losum,  186 
Combined  aphasias,  182 

cord  lesions  in  anemias  and  cachexias, 

468 
palsies  of  nerves  of  arm,  302 
sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord,  464 
course  of,  466 
diagnosis  of,  467 
etiology  of,  464 
morbid  anatomy  of,  465 
prognosis  of,  467 
symptoms  of,  465 
treatment  of,  467 
tabes,  464 
Concussion  of  brain,  728,  729 

of  spine,  666 
Conduction  aphasias,  181 
Congenital  atonic  pseudoparalysis,  425 
myxedema,  521 
paramyotonia,  590 
Conjunctivitis  in  facial  paralysis,  126 
Consanguinity  of  parents  as  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  nervous  disease,  18 
Constant  current,  test  of,  in  health,  42 
Continuous  epilepsy,  657 


Contraction,  anodal  closing,  44 
opening,  44 
cathodal  closing,  44 

opening,  44 
front-tap,  37 
paradoxical,  37 
Contracture,  31 

Contractures  from  cord  lesions,  347 
in  infantile  cerebral  palsies,  249,  250 
in  multiple  neuritis,  322 
of  hysteria,  636 
Convulsions,  32 
clonic,  32 
general,  32 

in  cerebral  palsies  of  children,  249 
in  leptomeningitis,  82 
in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  93 
in  tumor  of  brain,  262 
Jacksonian,  32 
local,  32 
tonic,  32 
Coprolalia,  614,  757,  817 
Cord  lesions,  combined,  in  anemias  and 
cachexias,  468 
cross,  table  of  symptoms  in,  353-359 
horizontal  localization  of,  351 
indiscriminate,  362 
motor  symptoms  of,  347 
paralysis  from,  347 
reflexes  in,  349 
sensory  symptoms  of,  349 
trophic  conditions  in,  350 
vasomotor  disturbance  in,  350 
visceral  symptoms  of,  350 
substance,  traumatic  lesions  of,  362 
Corona  radiata,  function  of,  184 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  function  of,  1S7 
lesions  of,  104 

symptoms  of,  187 
striata,  function  of,  187 
Corpus  callosum,  function  of,  186 

luteum  in  exo))hthalmic  goiter,  539 
Cortex,  cerebral.     See  Cerehrnl  cortex. 
Cortical  localization,  motor,  167 
sensory,  170 
paralysis  in  insanity,  761 
Coughs,  nervous,  143 
Counterirritation   in   combined   sclerosis 
of  cord,  467 
in  Landry's  paralysis,  380 
in  neuritis,  291 
in  sciatic  neuritis,  314 
in  spinal  leptomeningitis,  282 
in  syringomyelia,  406 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  461 
Coxalgia,  hysterical,  638 
Cramp,  31 

writers',  588,  ,593 
Crania  progensea,  705 
Cranial  anomalies,  701 

nerves,  affections  of,  in  leptomeningitis, 
82 
lesions  of,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  435 
multiple  paralyses  of,  1.54 
syphilitic  lesions  of,  493 
Craniectomy  in  microcephalic  idiocy,  916 
Craniocerebral  topography,  171 
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Craniometrical  measurements,  704 

table  of,  707 
Cranium,  anomalies  of,  701 

deformities  of,  701 

measurement  of,  70-1 

physiological  asymmetry  of,  702 
Cranks,  836 

Creole's  colloid  of  silver  ointment  for  lep- 
tomeningitis, 88 
Cremasteric  reflex,  38 
Cretinism,  522 

sporadic,  521 
Crises,  gastric,  446 

laryngeal,  449 

nephritic,  448 

pharyngeal,  449 

tabetic,  446 

visceral,  446 
Cross-lesions  of  cord,  table  of  symptoms 

in,  353-359 
Crura  cerebri,  function  of,  188 

results  of  lesions  of,  188 
Crural  nerve,  anterior,  lesions  of,  307 
Curare  in  tetanus,  563 
Current,  break  of,  42 

make  of,  42 
Cushing's    decompression    operation    in 

idiocy,  916 
Cutaneous  areas,  relation  of,  to  spinal- 
cord  segments,  56,  59 

distribution  of  nerves,  52,  53 

sensibility,  electrical  testing  of,  49 
Cycloplegia,  63 
Cysts  of  brain,  259 

subdural,  of  sjiinal  cord,  384 


Daltonism,  65 

Dammerzustande,  860 

Darwin  ear,  716 

Deafness,  diagnosis  of  cause  of,  133 

nervous,  133 

treatment  of,  133 

word-,  132 
Debilitating  diseases  as  predisposing  to 

nervous  disease,  IS 
Decompression  operation  for  idiocy,  916 
Decubitus  from  trophic  disturbance,  40 
Deformity  from  cerebral  palsies  of  chil- 
dren, 249 
Degeneracy,  stigmata  of,  21 
Degeneration,  jirogressive  lenticular,  187 

reaction  of,  46 

secondary,  of  divided  nerve,  285 

stigmata  of,  699 
Delire  de  negation  generalize,  755 
Delirium  inanition,  726 

in  anterior  jioliomyelitis,  393 

in  lepti>nieningitis,  81 

in  irniltiple  neuritis,  326 

tremens.  723 
Delusion  of  grandeur,  755 

of  negation,  755 

of  persecution,  754 
Delusions.  753 

effect  of,  on  actions,  760 

in  paralytic  dementia,  828 


Delusions,  systematization  of,  756 
Dementia,  S19 
apperceptive,  815 
definition  of,  819 
epileptic,  862 
paralytic,  497,  819,  822 
definition  of,  S22 
diagnosis  of,  S3 1 
duration  and  prognosis  of,  S30 
etiologj'  of,  823 
pathological  anatomy  of,  833 
symptomatology  of,  S24 
treatment  of,  ,S34 
precox,  catatonic  form  of,  811,  817 
classification  of.  811 
diagnosis  of,  SIS 
etiology  of,  811 
hebephrenic  form  of,  816 
paranoid  type  of,  818 
prognosis  of,  SIS 
simplex,  S16 
svmiitoms  of,  812 
treatment  of,  819 
secondary,  S19 
sejunctiva,  815 
senile,  819,  .S20 

course  and  prognosis  of,  821 
diagnosis  of,  S21 
etiology  of,  S20 
pathological  anatomy  of,  821 
symptomatology  of,  820 
treatment  of.  S22 
senilis,  praecox,  S2(J 
Depression,  746 
agitated,  791 
Dercum's  disease,  515 
Dermatagra,  477 
Dermographism  in  hysteria,  643 
Destructive  brain  lesions,  192 
Destructiveness  in  insane,  management 

of,  790 
Diabetes  a  predisposing  cause  to  nervous 

disea.se,  19 
Diagnosis  in  neurology,  importance  and 

difficulty  of.  17 
Diet  in  insanity,  7S3 

in  leptomeningitis.  88 
Diffused  symptoms.  194 
Digitalis  in  epilepsy.  660 

in  exophthalmic  goiter,  537 
Digit  i  mortui,  548 
Diphtheric  paralj-sis,  329 
Diplegia,  29 

in  infantile  cerebral  palsies.  251 
Diplococcus    intercellularis    meningitidis 
in  leptomeningitis.  79 
of  \^'eichselbaum  in  leptomeningitis,  79 
variety  of  meningitis,  90 
course  of,  90 
diagnosis  of,  90 
etiology  of,  90 
prognosis  of.  90 
symptoms  of,  90 
treatment  of,  90 
Diplopia,  63 
in  ocular  paralysis,  110 
monocular,  63 
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Diplopia  test,  111 

Disease,  electrical  tests  in,  45 

in  etiology  of  insanity,  725 
Disorders  of  actions,  758 

of  idea-associations,  759 
Disorientation,  750 
Disseminated  myelitis,  366 

sclerosis,  481.     See  also  Multiple  cere- 
brospinal sclerosis. 
Distractibility  in  mania,  794 
Disuse,  trophic  disturbance  from,  40 
Diver's  palsy  or  paralysis,  380 
etiology  of,  380 
morbid  anatomy  of,  381 
sj-mptoms  of,  381 
treatment  of,  382 
Division  of  nerves,  285 
Dolichocephalic  heads,  702 
Dome-shaped  palate,  709,  711 
Dreams,  23,  678,  774 

Freud's  views,  775 
Drop-foot  in  multiple  neuritis,  319,  320 
Drop-wrist  in  multiple  neuritis,  321 

in  musculospiral  disease,  299 
Drunkenness,  pathological,  723 
Dubini's  disease,  581 
Duboisin  in  epilepsy,  867 

in  mania,  798 

in  mental  disease,  786 
Duchenne- Aran's  disease,  407,  414 
Dura  mater,  72 

hematoma  of,  74 

inflammation     of,     74.       See     also 
Pachymeningitis. 
Dynamometer,  hand-,  of  Mathieu,  28 
Dysacousnia,  66 
Dysesthesia,  55 
Dyspepsia,  nervous,  149 
Dystrophic  arthropathy,  40 
Dystrophy,  genital,  514 

E.\R,  anomalies  of,  714 
Aztec,  716 
Blainville,  715 
Cagot,  717 
Darwin,  716 
insane,  762 
Morel,  715,  716 
Stahl,  No.  1,  715,  716 

No.  2,  716 
Wildermuth,  708,  718 
Echolaha,  68,  176,  770,  817 
Echopraxis,  770,  817 
Ecstasv,  hvsterical,  635 
Ectrodactyly,  719 
Ectromelus,  719 

Edema,  acute  circumscribed,  552 
angioneurotic,  552 
chronic  hereditary,  560 
Education  of  idiotsi^  909 
Eighth    cranial    nerve,    anatomical   con- 
siderations of,  130 
diseases  of,  130 
nerve,  auditory  branch  of.    See  Audi- 
tory nerve. 
vestibular  branch  of.     See  Vestibu- 
lar nerve. 


Elbow,  center  for  movements  of,  169 
Elbow-jerk,  34 
Electrical  chorea,  576,  581 
conditions,  41 

examination    in    polioencephalitis    in- 
ferior chronica,  160 
testing,  arrangement  of  electrodes  in, 
42 
batteries  for,  41 
for  motor  areas  of  brain,  49 
in  disease,  45 

of  cutaneous  sensibility,  49 
of  hearing,  49 
of  taste,  49 
of  vision,  49 
tests  in  health,  42 
Electricity  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  398, 
399  ' 
in  exophthalmic  goiter,  537 
in  facial  paralysis,  129 
in  family  ataxia,  476 
in  infantile  cerebral  palsies,  255 
in  intermittent  limping,  551 
in  Landry's  paralysis,  380 
in  laryngeal  paralysis,  142 
in  multiple  neuritis,  336 
in  myelitis,  373 
in  neurasthenia,  609 
in  neuritis,  291 

of  brachial  plexus,  306 
in  psychasthenia,  613 
in  Raynaud's  disease,  549 
in  sciatic  neuritis,  314 
in  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
415 
Electrode,  active,  42 

indifferent,  42 
Electrodes,  arrangement  of,  in  electrical 

testing,  42 
Electrotherapy  in  insanity,  785 
Embolism,  cerebral,  222 
Emotional  inrlifference  in  dementia  prae- 

cox,  813,  814 
Emotions,  disorders  of,  actions  induced 
by,  7.58 
galvanometer  test  for,  773 
in  dementia  prsecox,  813 
word-association  test  for,  772 
Empirical  greatest  height  of  head,  704 
Emprosthotonos  in  cerebellar  disease,  190 
Encephalitis,  acute  hemorrhagic,  240 
diagnosis  of,  241 
etiology  of,  240 
morbid  anatomy  of,  240 
symptoms  of,  240 
treatment  of,  241 
chronic,  241 
epidemic,  241 
in  cerebral  softening,  223 
lethargic,  241 
Encephalomalacia.     See  Cerebral  soften- 
ing. 
Endarteritis  deformans  of  cerebral  ves- 
sels, 202 
Enfants  ariearri?,  523 
Enuresis,  nocturnal,  679 
Epicritic  sensibihty,  55 
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Epidemic  encephalitis,  241 

paralysis,  388 
Epidural  method  of  injecting  salt  solu- 
tion, 314 
Epigastric  reflex,  3.5 
Epilepsia  partialis  continua,  657 
procursiva,  655 
tarda,  822 
Epilepsy,  647 

attack    of,    650.      See    also    Epileptic 

attach. 
aurse  of  attacks  of,  651 
complete  convulsion  of,  652 
continuous,  652 
diagnosis  of,  657 

differential,  658 
ecstasy  in,  635 
etiology  of,  648 
general  state  in,  657 
in  etiology  of  insanity,  727 
inciting  causes  of,  648 
myoclonus,  656 
nocturnal,  653 
pathology  of,  649 

postparoxysmal  phenomena  of,  655 
prodromes  of  attacks  of,  650 
prognosis  of,  659 
status  epilepticus  in,  654 
treatment  of,  6.59 
uncinate  fits,  651 
vertiginous  attacks  in,  654 
Epileptic  attack,  650 
aurse  of,  650 
cerebral,  652 
motor,  651 
psychic,  651 
sensory,  651 
clonic  period  of,  653 
complete,  652 

in  infantile  cerebral  palsies,  254 
incomplete,  654 
period  of  stcrtor,  653 
psychic  equivalents  of,  655 
tonic  stage  of,  652 
vertiginous,  654 
dementia,  862 
insanity,  860 

acute  transitory,  863 
chronic,  .S64 
diet  in,  867 

moral  treatment  of,  865 
treatment  of,  864 
Epileptics,  psychic  degeneration  of,  862 
Epistaxis  after  middle  life,  203 
Erh's  paralysis,  424 
]ihenomenon,  545 
Ergot  in  acute  spinal  leptomeningitis,  281 
in  caisson  disease,  382 
in  spinal  meningeal  hemorrhage,  284 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  463 
Ergotism,  477 

Eruption  in  leptonirningitis,  S4 
Plrythromelalgia,  330  _ 
Eserin  in  mvoclonia,  .581 
Esmarch's    bandage    in    Raynaud's   dis- 
ease, 549 
Esophagismus,  139 


Esthesiometer,  51 

Eucain  in  tetanus,  563 

Ewald's  labjTinthine  test,  136 

Exalgin  in  chorea,  577 

Exaltation,  747 

Examination  in  insanitv,  methods,  765, 

770 
in  nervous  diseases,  17 
Exophthalmic  goiter,  52S 

blood  in,  531 

cardiovascular  symptoms  of,  531 

course  antl  progress  of,  536 

diagnosis  of,  536 

digestive  disturbances  in,  535 

etiology  of,  528 

genital  disturbances  in,  536 

goiter  in,  531 

hemorrhage  in,  534 

mental  disturbances  in,  534 

morbid  anatomy  of,  530 

motor  symptoms  of,  533 

muscles  in,  530 

ocular  symptoms  of,  532 

respiratory  changes  in,  .535 

serretorv  symptoms  of,  534 

skin  in,  .535 

symptoms  of,  530 

tables  of,  536 

treatment  of,  537 

vasomotor  symptoms  of,  534 
Exothyropexy,  538 
Extension  symptoms,  192 
Extrapial  hemorrhage,  76 
Eyes,  anomalies  of,  714 
Eye-strain,  influence  of,  63 


Face,  center  for  movements  of,  169 
Facial  asymmetry,  707 

expression  in  insanity,  768,  769 
hemiatrophy  from  disease  of  trifacial 

nerve,  541 
length,  704,  707 
nerve,  121 

anatomical  considerations  of,  121 

paralysis   of,    123.     See   also  Facial 
parnh/.'iis. 

spasmodic  affections  of,  122 
paralysis,  123 

alternating,  130 

course  of,  126 

diagnosis  of,  127 

double,  126 

n\iclear,  129 

peripheral,  etiology  of,  123 

prognosis  of,  128 

supranuclear,  130 

sjTnptoms  of,  124 

treatment  of,  129 
spasm,  122 
Facioscapulohumeral   form   of   muscular 

atrophy.  424 
Falling  sickness,  647 
Family  ataxia,  470 

course  of,  475 

diagnosis  of,  475 

etiology  of,  471 
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Family  ataxia,  Frieckeick's  form  of,  475 
Marie's  form  of,  475 
morbid  anatomj"  of,  472 
prognosis  of,  476 
sjTnptoms  of,  473 
treatment  of,  476 
varieties  of,  475 
chorea,  57S 

history  in  insanity,  767 
myotonia,  588 
periodic  paralysis,  591 
tremor,  593 
Faradic  current,  test  with,  in  health,  42 
Fatigvie  neuroses,  593 
Fever,  hysterical,  642 
Fibrillar  neuromata,  292 
Fibrillary  chorea,  580 

tremor,  30 
Fibroma  of  brain,  260 
Fibular  point,  311 

Field  of  vision,  64.    See  also  Visual  field. 
Fifth  nerve.     See  Trifacial  larre. 
Finger,  center  for  movements  of,  169 
First  cranial  nerve.     .See  Olfactory  nerve. 
Fixed  point,  64 
Flat-foot  in  intermittent  Umping,  551 

in  tabes,  453 
Flat-headedness,  703 
Flat-roofed  palate,  709,  711 
Flavor,  66 

Flexibilitas  cerea,  752,  759 
Flexner's   serum   in   acute   spinal   lepto- 
meningitis, 281 
in  diplococcus  varietv  of  meningitis, 

89 
in  leptomeningitis,  88 
Flight  of  ideas  in  dementia  praecox,  813 
Fly-blister  in  leptomeningitis,  88 
Foerster's  method  of  flivision  of  nerve- 
roots  in  cerebral  palsies  of  children,  255 
Folic,  687 
a  deux,  733 
du  doute,  757 
imposi^e,  733 
simultanc^e,  733 
Foot-clonus,  37 

Foot-drop  in  multiple  neuritis,  319,  320 
Forced  movements  in  cerebellar  disease, 
191 
in  disease  of  laybrinth,  66 
positions  in  cerebellar  disease,  191 
Forgetfulness  in  multiple  neuritis,  326 
Formes  frustes  in  multiple  sclerosis,  488 
Fourth  nerve,  anatomical  considerations 
of,  108 
effect  of  division  of,  109 
Fowler's  solution  in  chorea.  577 
Freud's  views  on  dreams,  775 
Friedmann  sign,  730 
Friedreich's  ataxia  or  disease,  470.     See 

also  Family  ataxia. 
Froehlich's   dvstrophia   adiposogenitalis, 

507 
Frontal  lines,  173 
Front-tap  contraction,  37 
Functional  blindness,  107 
nervous  diseases,  505 


Functional  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  22 
Furor  cpilepticus,  748 


Gait,  importance  of,  in  diagnosis,  28 

in  family  ataxia,  473 

in  idiojjathic  muscular  atrophy,  421 

in  multiple  neuritis,  319 
sclerosis,  484 

in  Parkinson's  diseases,  585 

in  sciatic  neuritis,  311 

paraplegic,  374 
Galvanic  current,  test  of  muscle  by,  in 

health,  45 
Galvanometer  test  for  emotions,  773 
Cianglion  neiu'oma,  292 
Gastralgia,  148 

Gastric  branches  of  vagus,   diseases  of, 
148 

crises,  446 
Gastrodynia,  148 
Gastro-intestinal  disorders  in  etiology  of 

insanity,  726 
General  convulsions,  32 

paralysis  of  the  insane,  822.     Sec  also 
Paralytic  dem c n tia . 

paresis,  497,  822.     See  also  Paralytic 
drinenliu. 
Geniculate  bodies,  lesion  of,  104 
Genital  disease  in  etiology  of  insanity,  726 

dystrophy,  514 

organs,  anomalies  of,  719 
Genito-urinary    function,    anomalies    of, 
721 

tract,  examination  of,  26 
Ciiant  swelling,  552 

urticaria,  552 
Gigantism,  513 

Girdle  sensation  in  tabes  dorsalis,  440 
Glabellar  point,  172 
CUandular  neuroses,  .506 
Glioma  of  brain,  257 

of  spinal  cord,  383 
Globus,  139 

hystericus,  630 
Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  anatomical  con- 
siderations of,  138 
diseases  of,  138 
Gluteal  nerve,  lesions  of,  307 

point,  311 
Glycosuria  in  acromegaha,  512 

in  insanity,  764 
Goiter,    exophthalmic,    528.      See    also 

Eiojththalmic  goiter. 
Gothic  palate,  709,  710 
Gowers'  rule  in  testing  diplopia.  111 
Grandeur,  delusion  of,  755 
Graphic-motor  aphasia,  181 
Graphospasmus,  593 
Graves'   disease,   528.     See   also   Exojih- 

thalmie  goiter. 
Gray  matter  of  cord,  lesions  of,  388 


H.^BiT  spasm,  614 

Habitat,  importance  of,  in  diagnosis,  20 

Habits,  investigation  of,  19 
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Hallucinations,  73S 

conditions  in  which  they  occur,  741 

effect  of,  on  actions,  758 

examination  for,  740 

of  memory,  750 

origin  of,  740 
Hallucinatory  agitation,  759 

confusion,  741 

stu])or,  741- 
Hallucinosis,  alcoholic,  acute,  723 

traumatic,  728 
Hammer-toe,  309 

in  family  ataxia,  474 
Hand-dynamometer  of  Mathieu,  28 
Hand-writing,  examination  of,  69 

in  chorea,  572 

in  motor  aphasia,  179 

in  paresis,  825 
Harelip,  713 

Hashish  in  etiology  of  insanity,  724 
Head  injuries  in  etiology  of  insanity,  728 

retraction  of,  in  cerebellar  disease,  191 

tetanus,  562 
Headache  as  cerebral  symptom,  194 

in  brain  abscess,  244 
lesions,  194 
tumors,  2ii2 

in  cerebral  syphilis,  494 

in  encephalic  syphilis,  497 

in  epilepsy,  652 

in  leptomeningitis,  81 

in  lesions  of  cerebellum,  191 

in  migraine,  ()t)3 

in  neurasthenia,  602 

in  pial  hemorrhage,  78 

in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  92 
meningitis,  92 

in  tumor  of  brain,  262 

lead  caj),  61)2 

occipital,  in  cerebellar  disease,  191 

sick,  6t)l 
Health,  electrical  tests  in,  42 
Hearing,  affections  of,  131 
in  leptomeningitis,  83 

center  for,  171 

electrical  testing  of,  49 

hallucinations  of,  739 

illusions  of,  742 

in  facial  imralysis,  126 

in  idiocy,  879 

in  maniacal  patients,  132 

testing  of,  65 
Heart  disease  in  etiology  of  insanity,  726 
Hebephrenic  form  of  dementia   prseeox, 
816 

insanity,  731 
Hebetude    from    tumors    in    corpus    cal- 

losum,  186 
Heboidophrenia,  816 
Heel-tendcm  reflex.  37 
Heine-Medin's  disease,  388 
Hematoma  auris,  7fi2 

of  ihira  mater.  74 
Heniatomvelia.  362 

diagnosis  of.  364 

etiology  of.  362 

morbid  anatomy  of,  363 


Hematomyelia,  prognosis  of,  364 
symptoms  of,  363 
treatment  of,  364 
Hemianesthesia  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 

212 
Hemianopic  pupillary  reaction,  103 
Hemianopsia,  explanation  of  production 
of,  100 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  212 
in  tumor  of  brain.  264 
lateral    homonymous,   explanation    of 
production  of,  102 
Hemiatroi)hy,    facial,    from    disease    of 

trifacial  nerve.  541 
Hemicordal   lesion,   effect   of.   on   sensa- 
tion. .56,  57 
Hemiplegia,  29,  213 

a-<^ociated  movements  in,  215 
causes  of,  213 

circulatory  disturbances  in,  215 
complications  of.  216 
contractures  in.  213 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  211 
gait  in,  214 
hemianesthesia  in,  217 
hysterical,  637 
in  brain  tumor.  265 
in  central  softening.  225 
in  cerebral  palsies  of  cliildren.  24.8 
position  of  upi)er  c'xtremity  in,  215 
Hemiplegic  gait,  214 

state,  213.     See  alMi  I!(  itiiphijid. 
Hemorrhage,  cerebellar.  21S 
cerebral.  207 

apoplectic  state  in,  210 
clinical  forms  of,  217 
course  of.  216 
diagnosis  of.  218 
differential  diagnosis  of,  228 
etiology  of.  209 
hemiplegia  from.  213 
pathological  anatomy  of,  208 
[jrognosis  of,  219 
sensory  disturbances  in.  212 
symptoms  of.  210 
treatment  of.  220 
trophic  disturbances  in.  212 
extradural  s|)inal.  282 
extrapial.  76 
into  spinal  cord.  362.     Sec  also  Hinm- 

tninijvUo. 
into  tumor  of  brain.  265 
intrapial.  77 
meningeal.  76 
pial.  7(1 

spinal  meningeal,  282 
diagnosis  of,  283 
etiology  of.  282 
morbid  anatomy  of,  283 
prognosis  of.  284 
symptoms  of,  283 
treatment  of.  284 
subdural  spinal.  282 
Hereditary  cerebellar  ataxia,  470 
cerebrospinal  s\i)hilis,  .501 
degeneracy.  699 
spastic  paraplegia.  476 
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Hereditary  spastic  paraplegia,  prognosis 

(5f,  477 
sj'mptoms  of,  476 
treatment  of,  476 
tropho-edema,  chronic,  560 
Heredity  in  etiology  of  general  paresis, 
823 
of  insanity,  697 
neurotic  importance  of,  IS 
Herpes  labialis  in  leptomeningitis,  83 
zoster,  336 

degeneration  in  peripheral  neryes  in, 
337 
spinal  cord  in,  337 
diagnosis  of,  33S 
distribution  of,  338 
etiology  of,  336 
pathology  of,  337 
symptoms  of,  337 
treatment  of,  339 
Herpetiform  morjihea,  539 
Heterophoria,  63 
Hiccup,  145 

Hide-bound  disease,  .539 
Hip-roofed  palate,  709,  712 
History,  family,  in  insanity,  767 

of  patient  in  insanity,  767 
Horizontal    localization   of  cord  lesions, 

351 
Hot  baths  in  combined  sclerosis  of  cord, 
467 
in  jeiitomeningitis,  87 
in  multiple  neuritis,  335 
in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  95 
Huntington's  chorea,  578 
disease,  578 

diagnosis  of,  579 
etiology  of,  57S 
morbid  anatomy  of,  578 
symptoms  of,  579 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  713 
Hydrocephalic  cry,  92 
Hydrocephalus,  271 

acute,   90.     See   also   Leptomeningilis, 

tnherculnr. 
course  of,  273 
diagnosis  of,  273 
etiology  of,  271 
external,  271 
internal,  271 
morbid  anatomy  of,  272 
prognosis  of,  274 
symptoms  of,  272 
treatment  of,  274 
Hydromyelocele.  387 
Hydrophobia,  564 
diagnosis  of,  565 
morbid  anatomy  of,  564 
Negri  bodies  in,  .564 
symptoms  of,  564 
treatment  of,  .566 
Hydrotherapy    in    exophthalmic    goiter, 
.537 
in  insanity,  783 
in  psychasthenia,  613 
Hyoscin  in  epilepsy,  867 
in  etiology  of  insanity,  724 


Hyoscin  in  mania,  798 

in  mental  disease,  786 

in  myoclonia,  581 

in  Parkinson's  disease,  588 

in  senile  dementia,  822 

in  torticollis,  150 
Hyoscyamin  in  epilepsy,  867 

in  etiology  of  insanity,  724 

in  mania.  798 

in  mental  disease,  786 
Hyperacusis,  131 
Hyperageusia,  67 
Hyperalgesia,  .55 

in  mental  disease,  744 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  441 
Hyperemia,  cerebral,  200.     See  also  Cer- 
ebral hj/iieremia. 
Hyperesthesia,  55 

auditory,  65,  131 

from  lesions  of  spinal  cord,  349 

hysterical,  627 

in  mental  disease,  743 

in  multiple  n<'uritis,  3'24 
Hy])erhedonia,  744 
Hyperostosis  cranii,  555 
Hyperpituitarism,  506 
Hyperthyroidation,  529 
Hypertonus  of  muscles,  32 
Hypertrophic  neuroses,  555 
Hy|)ertrophies,  localized,  557 

unsynunetrical,  5.58 
Hy|)hedonia,  744 
Hyjinotism,  682 

in  insanity,  789 

in  treatment  of  hysteria,  646 

methods  of  inducing,  682 

uses  of,  683 
Hypnotizing,  methods  of,  682 
H\'pochlorhydria  in  insanity,  763 
Hypochondriacal  melancholia,  799 

l)araly^i^,  761 
Hyixichondriasis,  754 

effect  of,  on  actions,  760 

senile,  821 
Hypoglossal    nerye,    anatomical    condi- 
tions of,  152 
diseases  of,  152 

paralysis,  1.53 

spasms,  152 
Hypoglossus,  affections  of,  in  leptomen- 
ingitis, S3 
Hypomania,  796 

Hypophysis  cerebri,  oyeractiyity  of,  506 
trophoneuroses  related  to,  506 
underactiyity  of,  .506 
Hypopituitarism,  .506 
Hypotonus  of  muscles,  32 
Hysteria,  618,  860 

aboulia  in,  629 

accidents  in,  629 

achromatopsia  in,  623 

agraphia  in,  640 

amnesia  in,  618,  628 

anesthesia  in,  621 
distribution  of,  624 
peculiarities  of,  625 

angina  pectoris  in,  640 
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Hysteria,  anorexia  in,  641 
anuria  in,  641 
aphonia  in,  640 
arc  de  cercle  in,  632,  633 
astasia  abasia  in,  638 
attacks  of  ecstasy  in,  635 

of  sleep  in,  635 
aura  of,  630 
cephalalgia  in,  639 
clonic  phase  of,  630 
contractures  of,  636 
cough  in,  638,  640 
course  of,  643 
coxalgia  in,  638 
dermographism  in,  643 
diagnosis  of,  644 
digestive  apparatus  in,  641 
dyschromatopsia  in,  622 
dysphagia  in,  641 
dyspnea  in,  641 
epileptoid  attacks  in,  635 

period  of,  630 
etiology  of,  619 
fever  of,  642 
globus  in,  G30,  635 
grand  attacks  of,  630 
hearing  in,  622 
hemiplegia  in,  637 
hyperesthesia  in,  627 
impressionability  in,  629 
in  etiology  of  insanity,  727 
modified  attacks  of,  634 
monoplegia  in,  637 
motor  accidents  of,  636 
movements  in,  627 
muscular  atrophy  in,  643 
nodding  spasm  in,  638 
l);iralysis  of,  636 
Ijcriod  of  clownism,  633 

of  delirium,  634 

of  jtassional  attitudes,  633,  634 
phase  of  contortions  of,  (i33 

of  grand  movements  of,  (533 

of  resohition  of,  631,  632 
prognosis  of,  644 
ptosis  in,  638 

])ulnionary  congestion  in,  641 
reflexes  in,  625,  (i26,  636 
resjiiratory  affections  in,  640 
rhythmical  spasms  in,  638 
saltatory  chorea  in,  638 
sensory  accidents  of,  639 
simulation  in,  629 
smell  in,  622 

somnambulic  attacks  in,  635 
spasmogenic  zones  in,  627 
special  senses  in,  622 
spinal  irritability  in,  640 
stigmata  of,  621 

mental,  628 

motor,  627 

sensory,  621 
symptoms  of,  620 
syncopal  attacks  of,  635 
taste  in,  ti22 
tetanic  attacks  in,  635 
tics  in,  639 


Hysteria,  tonic  phase  of,  630 
torticollis  in,  638 
trance  in,  (335 
treatment  of,  645 

general,  645 

.special,  646 
tremors  in,  639 
trophic  accidents  of,  642 
tympanites  in,  641 
urinary  apparatus  in,  641 
vasomotor  accidents  of,  642 

change  in,  621 
vertiginous  attacks  in,  635 
visceral  accitlents  of,  640 

neuralgias  in,  640 
vision  in,  622 
Hysterical  anesthesia,  57,  621 

distribution  of,  624 

])eculiarities  of,  625 
breast,  tj43 
contractures,  636 
fever,  642 
hyperesthesia,  627 
insanity,  .860 
jiaralysis,  761 
p.seudoineningitis,  6.39 
ties,  639 
tremors,  639 
Hysterogenic  point  or  zone,  627 
Hystcroncurasthenia,  607,  666 


Ice  in  myelitis,  372 
Ice-bag  in  leptomeningitis,  87 
in  meningeal  liemorrhage,  284 
ill  sjiinal  leptomeningitis,  281 
Idea-association,  actions  induced  by  dis- 
orders of,  759 
disorders  of,  749 
Ideas,  accelerated  flow  of,  751 
defective  evolution  of,  745 
diminished  flow  of,  7.52 
disorders  of,  744 
imperative,  756 
Idiocy,  amaurotic  family,  2.53,  868,  875 
attention  in,  SSI 
civilitv  and  iioliteness  in,  885 
classification  of,  86.8 
clothing  in,  917 

consciousness  and  piTsonalitv  in,  894 
defined,  .868 
destructiveness  in,  885 
diagnosis  of,  902 
eilucation  of  attention  in,  910 

of  eve  in,  911 

of  hands  in,  912 

of  hearing  in,  911 

of  sense  of  touch  in,  910 

of  taste  and  smell  in,  911 
food  in,  917 
general  etiology  of,  .876 

pathological  anatomy  of,  894 

svmptomatologv  of,  878 

treatment  of,  909 
hearing  in,  879 
hvdrotherapv  in,  916 
instincts  in,  883 
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Idioc)',  intelligence  in,  S90 

language  in,  888 

manual  and  industrial  training  in,  914 

masturbation  in,  917 

medical  treatment  of,  916 

Mongolian,  875 

moral  training  in,  91.5 

morbid  movements  in,  879 

muscular  sensibility  in,  879 

organic  sensations  in,  881 

personality  in,  893 

physical  culture  in,  916 

physiognomy  in,  887 

play  in,  885 

preoccupation  in,  SS3 

prognosis  of,  906 

psychological  evolution  in,  894 

reflection  in,  883 

responsibility  in,  893,  894 

right-  and  left-handcdness  in,  880 

sentiments  in,  885 

sight  in,  878 

smell  in,  879 

special  aptitudes  in,  SS4 

surgical  treatment  of,  916 

tactile  pain  in,  879 

taste  in,  .879 

teaching  of  cleanliness  in,  912 
language  in,  913 
to  walk  in,  912 

thermic  sensibility  in,  879 

traumatic,  875 

voluntarv  movements  in,*  881 

will  in,  893 
Idiopathic  muscular  spasm,  38 

progressive     muscular     atrophy,    415. 
See  also  Progresxire  muscular  alro- 
phy. 
Idiots,  education  of,  909 

savants,  .875 
Iliac  point,  311 

Illness,  the  examination  of,  20 
Illusions,  742 

origin  of,  743 
Imitation  in  etiology  of  insanity,  733 
Imperative  ideas,  7.56 
Impressionability  in  hysteria,  629 
Inanition  delirium,  720 
Incoherence,  753 
Incontinence,  urinary,  23 
Incoordination,  detection  of,  30 
Incubus,  679 

Indicanuria  in  insanity,  764 
Indifferent  electrode,  42 
Indiscriminate  cord  lesions,  362 
Infantile  cerebral  palsies.  246.     See  also 
Cerebral  palsies  of  children. 

paralysis,  388.     See  also  Poliomyelitis. 

type  of  muscular  atrophy,  424 
Infantilism,  523 
Infection  neuroses,  561 
Infective    sinus    thrombosis,     234.     See 

also  Sinus  thrombosis. 
Inflammation  of  brain,  238 

of  nerves,  287.     See  Neieritis. 
Inflammatory  sinus  thrombosis,  234 
Ingravescent  apoplexy,  217 


Inherited  syphilis  as  a  predisposing  cause 

to  nervous  disease,  IS 
Insane,  as}'lums  for,  776 
ear,  762 

isolation  of,  779 
moral  treatment  of,  787 
Insanity,  687 
accompanying  physical  diseases  of,  760 
acute,  treatment  of,  781 
age  in.  697 

alcohol  in  etiology  of,  722 
attitude  in,  768 
behavior  in,  768 
chrtmic     delusional,      830.     See     also 

Paranoia. 
circular,    803.     See    also    Circular    in- 
sanity. 
classification  of,  689 
definition  of,  687 
diet  in,  783 

disorders  of  sen.sation  in,  738 
drugs  in,  786 
electrotherapy  in,  785 
epileptic,  .860 

acute  transitory,  863 

chronic,  .804 

treatment  of,  .804 
etiologv  of,  atlieromatous  arteries  in, 
720 

atro])in  in,  724 

carcinoma  in,  726 

coc;iin  in,  724 

cpilejisy  in,  727 

exhaustion  in,  730 

gastro-intestinal  disorders  in,  726 

genital  disease  in,  726 

hashish  in,  724 

head  in.juries  in,  728 

heart  disease  in,  726 

hysteria  in,  727 

imitation  in,  733 

infections  in,  726 

menopause  in,  732 

metallic  poisons  in,  725 

morphin  in,  723 

nephritis  in,  726 

organic  nervous  disease  in,  727 

physiological  factors  in,  730 

puberty  in,  7.30 

puerperal  state  in,  731 

senility  in,  732 

syphilis  in,  725 

tuberculosis  in,  726 

various  poisons  in,  725 
examination  in,  methods,  765,  770 
general  etiology  of,  697 

symptomatology  of,  737 

treatment  of,  776 
hebephrenic,  731 
heredity  in,  697 
hydrotherapy  in,  783 
hypochlorhydria  in,  763 
hysterical,  860 

manic-depressive.  790.  See  also  Manic- 
depressive  insanity. 
mannerisms  in,  769 
massage  in,  783 
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Insanity,  menstruation  in,  764 

moral  causos  of,  732 

motor  disorders  in,  761 

paralyses  in,  761 

physiognomy  in,  768 

progressive  systematized,  836 

prophylaxis  of,  778 

psychotherapy  in,  780 

reciprocal,  733 

reflex  disorders  of,  762 

rest-cure  in,  782 

secretory  disorders  in,  762 

sensory  disorders  in,  761 

sex  in,  697 

strain  in,  721 

tem|)erature  changes  in,  764 

toxic  influences  in,  722 

traiunatic,  728 

trophic  disorders  in,  762 

urine  in,  763 

vascular  disorders  in,  765 
Insomnia,  676 

etiology  of,  676 

symptoms  of,  676 

treatment  of,  677 
lasular  sclerosis,  481.     See  also  Multiple 

cerchrospinnl  sclerosis. 
Integument,  examination  of,  25 
Intelligence,  testing  of,  772 
Intention  tremor,  30 

in  multiple  sclerosis,  485 
Intermittent  limping,  550 
treatment  of,  551 

mania,  796 
Intermittirende  Hinken,  550 
Internal  capsule,  function  of,  184 

lesions   of,    effect   of,    on   sensation, 

57 
motor  paths  in,  1S4 
sensory  jjutlis  in,  1S4 
Intrajjial  hemorrhage,  77 
Intrapsychic  ataxia,  815 
Invasion  symptoms,  192 
Involution  melancholia,  808 
course  of,  810 
prognosis  of,  810 
svmptoms  of,  809 
treatment  of,  810 
lodid  of  potassium  in  bronchial  asthma, 

144 
lodids  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  221 

in  cerebrospinal  sy])hilis,  502 

in  general  jiarcsis,  835 

in  inti'rmittent  limping,  551 

in  leptomeningitis,  88 

in  neiu-itis,  291 
Iodoform,    injection   of,   within   dura   in 
tubercular  leptomeningitis,  96 

ointment  for  leptomeningitis,  88 
Iridopleilia,  63 
Iron  in  chorea,  577 

in  multiple  neuritis,  335 

in  neura-ithenia,  609 
Irradiation,  746 
Irreseiu,  687 
Irritabihty,  748 
Irritative  brain  lesions,  192 


Irrsinn,  687 

Isolation  of  insane,  779 


Jacksonian-  convulsions,  32 
in  cerebral  softening,  225 

fits,  581 
Jaw-jerk,  production  of,  34 
Jendrassik's  method  of  reinforcing  knee- 
jerk,  35 
Joints,  Charcot,  40,  452 

motihty  of,   in  infantile  cerebral  pal- 
sies, 250 

testing  sensibility  of,  .54 

trophic  <lisorders  of,  40 
Judgment,  weakness  of,  757 
Jumpers,  616 
Juvenile  atrojjhv,  424 

tabes,  4.58 

variety  of  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy, 
424" 


Kakidrosis,  790 

KakkO,  316,  330 

Keel-shaix-d  skull,  704 

Kernig's  sign  in  le])tomeningitis,  82 

in  tetamis,  561 
Knee-jerk,  36 

reinforced  by  Jendrassik's  method,  36 
Kocher's  veiitil  operation  in  idiocy,  916 
Koch's  bacillus  m  leptomeningitis,  79 
Korsakoff's  psychosis,  723 

senile,  821 


Lability  of  phenomena,  749 
LabioglossolaryiigeMl  paralysis,  157.     See 
also  Polio-i  nci  phiiliti.t  inferior  ehronica. 
Labryinth  tests,  13(1 
Labyrinthine  disturbance  in  tabes,  446 
Lachrymal  reflex  in  hysteria,  624 
Lalling,  68 

Landholt's  rule  in  testing  diplopia,  110 
Landouzy-Dejerine     type     of     muscular 

atrophy,  424 
Landry's  paralysis,  376 
course  of,  379 
diagnosis  of,  379 
etiology  of,  377 
morbid  anatomy  of,  378 
prognosis  of,  379 
svmptoms  of,  378 
treatment  of,  380 
Laryngeal  crisis,  449 
epilepsy,  142 
muscles,  action  of,  140 
nerves.  139 
palsies  in  tabes,  449 
paralyses,  140 
abductor,  140 
adductor,  140 
complete  bilateral,  142 
diagnosis  of,  140 
of  tensors,  141 
treatment  of,  142 
spasm,  142 
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Laryngeal  stroke,  449 
Lar\Tix,  anesthesia  of,  142 
Latah,  616 

Latent  lesions  of  cerebral  cortex,  171 
Lateropulsion,  585 
Lathyrism,  477 
Law  of  regression,  745 
Lead  in  etiology  of  insanity,  725 
Lead-cap  headache,  602 
Lead-palsy,  328 
prognosis  of,  333 
treatment  of,  334 
Leg  sign  in  tetany,  545 
Length-breadth  index,  704,  707 
Lenticular  degeneration,  progressive,  187 
Leontiasis  ossea,  555 
Leprosy,  Asturian,  477 
Leprous  neuritis,  331 
Leptocephalus,  703 
Leptomeningitis,  78 
acute,  spinal,  278 
course  of,  280 
diagnosis  of,  280 
etiology  of,  278 
morbid  anatomy  of,  279 
Osier's  classification  of,  79 
prognosis  of,  28 1 
symptoms  of,  279 
treatment  of,  281 
chronic,  97 
spinal.  281 

morbid  anatomy  of,  282 
prognosis  of,  282 
symptoms  of,  282 
treatment  of,  282 
course  of,  84 
diagnosis  of,  85 
diplococcus  variety,  89 
etiology  of,  78 
headache  in,  81 
Kernig's  sign  in,  82 
lumbar  puncture  in,  88 
pathological  anatomy  of,^80 
prognosis  of,  86 
symptoms  of,  81 
treatment  of,  87 
tubercular,  90 
course  of,  94 
diagnosis  of,  94 
etiology  of,  90 
headache  in,  92 
pathological  anatomy  of,  90 
prognosis  of,  95 
pupils  in,  93 
symptoms  of,  92 
treatment  of,  95 
varieties  of,  89 
Les(?gue's  sign  in  sciatic  neuritis,  311 
Lesions  of  one-half  of  cord,  effect  of,  56 
of  spinal  cord,  anesthesia  in,  55 

combined,    in    anemias    and    ca- 
chexias, 468 
Lethargic  encephalitis,  241 
Levikoniyelitis,  posterior,  429.     See  also 

Tnhcti  dorsalis. 
Lids,  examination  of,  62 
Ligaments,  trophic  disorders  of,  40 


Liglitning  pains  in  tabes  dorsalis,  439 
Limbs,  anomahes  of,  719 
Limi5  chorea,  575 
Limping,  intermittent,  550 

treatment  of.  551 
Lingual  spasm,  152 
Lipoma  of  brain,  260 
Lipomatosis,  sj'mmetrical,  557 
Lips,  anomahes  of.  713 
Litigation  psychosis,  667 
Little's  disease,  252 
Local  asphyxia,  547 

convulsions,  32 

death,  547 

syncope,  547 
Localization,  cerebral,  165 

general  considerations  of,  165 

in  cerebral  cortex,  105 

motor -cortical,  167 

of  cord  lesion,  horizontal,  351 
vertical,  347 

of  lesions  of  cauda  equina,  360 

sensory  cortical,  170 

spinal,'  340 
Localized  hypertrophies,  557 

symptoms.  194 
Lockjaw,  561 
Locomotor  ataxia,  progressive,  429.     See 

also  Tnbis  dorsalis. 
Logorrhea,  748 
Lumbar  points,  311 

puncture,  27 

in  leptomeningitis,  88 
in  serous  meningitis,  97 
in  spinal  leptomeningitis,  281 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  96 
Luminal  in  epilepsy,  661 
Ly.ssa,  564 
Lyssophobia,  565 


jMacrocephali's,  703 
Macrogenitosomia,  518 
Macroglossus,  713 
Magnesium  sulphat"^  in  chorea,  577 

in  tetanus,  563 
Make  of  current,  42 
Maladie  des  tics,  614,  757 
Mandibular  muscles,  paralysis  of,  from 
disease  of  trifacial  nerve,  119 

reflex,  34 
Mania,  793 

acute  delirious,  796 

course  of,  797 

diagnosis  of,  797 

distractibility  in,  794 

etiology  of,  792 

hearing  in,  132 

intermittent,  796 

mitis,  796 

periodic,  796 

prognosis  of,  793 

reasoning,  796 

recurrent.  796 

senile.  821 

transitory,  796 

treatment  of,  797 
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Mania,  unproductive,  791 

varieties  of,  796 
Manic  stupor,  791 
Manic-depressive  insanity,  790 

circular  type.  803.     See  also  Circular 

insanity. 
classification  of,  792 
depressive     phase,     798.     See     also 

Melancholia. 
etiology  of,  792 

manic  phase,  793.     See  also  Mania. 
prognosis  of,  793 
Marantic    sinus    thrombosis,    233.     See 

also  Sinus  Ihrombosis. 
Massage  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  398 

in  combined  sclerosis  of  cord,  467 

in  exophthalmic  goiter,  537 

in  facial  paralysis,  129 

in  infantile  cerebral  palsies,  2.55 

in  insanity,  7S3 

in  intermittent  limping,  .551 

in  Landry's  paralysis,  380 

in  multiple  neuritis,  335,  336 

in  myelitis,  372 

in  neuritis,  291 

of  brachial  plexus,  306 

in  p.sychasthenia,  613 

in  sciatic  neuritis,  314 

in  spinal  muscular  progressive  atrophy, 
415 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  461 
Massive  type  of  acromegalia,  513 
Masticatory  jiaralysis,  IIS 

spasm,  118 
Mastoi<l  disease,  importance  of,  66 
Masturbation  in  insanity,  treatment  of, 

790 
Mathieu's  hand-dynamometer,  28 
Maximal  points  of  pain,  58 
Median  nerve,  lesions  of,  299 
Medulla  oblongata,  symptoms  of  lesions 

of,  189 
Megalocephalie,  555 
Megalodactyly,  719 
Megalomelus,  719 
Melancholia,  798 

agitata,  752,  809 

anxiosa,  809 

attonita,  752 

course  of,  801 

diagnosis  of,  801 

hyiiochondriacal,  799 

involution,    808.     See   also   Involution 
nnlancholia. 

passiva,  752 

prognosis  of,  793 

senile,  .821 

simplex,  809 

stuporosa,  810 

treatment  of.  802 

varieties  of,  801 
Memory  defects,  actions  induced  by,  758 

disorders  of,  750 

imjiortance  of.  in  diagnosis,  23 

testing  of,  771 
Memory-i)iclur('s,  disorders  of,  744,  745 
Meniorv-stori\  751 


Meniere's  disease,  134.     See  also  Awra? 

vertigo. 
Meningeal  hemorrhage,  76 

spinal,  282 
Meninges,  cerebral,  72 

spinal,  tumors  of,  382 
Meningitis,  acute  cerebral,  78.     See  also 
Leptomeningitis  and  Pachijnunin- 
gitis. 
serous,  96 
basilar,  90.     See  also  Leptomeningitis, 

tiiberciilar. 
cerebral,  syphilitic,  492 

.symptoms  of,  497 
cerebrospinal,     78.     See     also     Lepto- 
meningitis. 
chronic  infantile,  96 
diplococcus  variety,  89 
course  of,  89 
diagnosis  of,  89 
etiology  of,  89 
prognosis  of,  89 
.symptoms  of,  89 
treatment  of,  89 
externa  serosa,  96 
interna  serosa,  96 
purulent,  78.     See   also   Li  ptomeningi- 

tis. 
serosa  sjjinalis  eircuniscri|)ta,  3.S4 
serous,  96 
course  of,  97 
diagnosis  of,  97 
etiology  of,  96 
pathology  of,  96 
jjrognosis,  97 
sym|)t()nis  of,  96 
treatment  of,  U7 
spinal,  276 
.sypliilitic  spinal,  499 
Meningocele,  387 
Menmgomvelitis,  spinal,  276 

syphilitic,  499 
Meningomyelocele,  387 
Meningovascular  lesions  in  nervous  sys- 
tem, 491 
Menopause  in  etiology  of  insanity,  732 
Menstruation  in  insanity,  764 
Mental  condition  of  patient,  examination 
of,  22 
diseases,  687 

disturbance  as  a  cerebral  symptom,  194 
strain,  721 

symptoms  in  tumor  of  brain,  263 
torticollis,  1.50,  616 
Meralgia  paresthetica,  307 
Mercurial  inuncticms  in  neuritis,  291 
Mercury  in  cerebrospinal  sj-philis,  502 
in  etiology  of  insanity,  725 
in  general  paresis,  835 
in  hydrocephalus,  274 
in  leptomeningitis,  88 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  460 
Merkfiihigkeit,  751,  771 
Merycism,  149 
Mesoeephalic  head,  702 
Metallic  poisons,  insanity  and,  725 
Metatarsalgia,  309 
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Microcephalus,  703 
Micromania,  75-1 
Middle-car  disease,  66 
Migraine,  661 

course  of,  664 

diagnosis  of,  664 

etiology  of,  661 

headache  in,  663 

opthalmoplegic,  662 

paralj'tic,  267 

pathology  of,  664 

prognosis  of,  665 

symptoms  of,  662 

treatment  of,  665 
Mimic  spasm,  614 
INIind-blinilness,  177 

lesion  causing,  171 
Mirror-speech,  70 
Mirror-writing,  70 
Misophobia,  611 
Modal  change,  46 
Mogigraphia,  593 
IMongdlian  idiocy,  875 
Monocular  diplopia,  63 
Monomania,  836 
Monoplegia,  29 

in  tumor  of  brain,  264 
Moods,  746 
Moral  causes  of  insanity,  732 

treatment  of  insane,  787 
Morbvis  sacer,  647 
Morel  ear,  715,  716 
Morphin  in  caisson  disease,  382 

in  chorea,  577 

in  etiology  of  insanity,  723 

in  leptomeningitis,  87 

in  mental  disease,  786 

in  migraine,  665 

in  neuralgia,  673 

in  RajTiaud's  disease,  .549 

in  sciatic  neuritis,  315 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  463 

in  tetanus,  563 
Morphological  stigmata  of  degeneracy,  21 
Morton's  disease,  309 
Morvan's  disease,  405 
Motility,  28 

increased,  30 

reduced,  28 
Motor  aphasia,  178 

areas  of  pain,  localization  of,  by  elec- 
tricity, 49 

disorders  in  insanity,  761 

function,  anomalies  of,  720 

neuroses,  578 

points  of  face  and  neck,  42 
of  lower  extremity,  4.5-47 
of  tipper  extremity,  43,  44 

tics,  614 

tracts  of  brain,  184-191 
Movement,  hallucinations  of,  739 
Movements,  associated,  32 

postplegic,  31 
Multiple  abscesses  of  brain,  242 

cerebrospinal  sclerosis,  481 

abdominal  reflexes  in,  485,  489 
bulbar  symptoms  of,  4.87 


Multiple  cerebrospinal  sclerosis,  cerebral 
symptoms  of,  487 
course  of,  488 
diagnosis  of,  488 
etiology  of,  481 
forms  of,  488 
intention  tremor  in,  485 
morbid  anatomy  of,  483 
motor  features  of,  484 
prognosis  of,  489 
reflexes  in,  485 
sensory  symptoms  of,  486 
sj'mptoms  of,  484 
treatment  of,  4,89 
trophic  disturbances  in,  487 
vertigo  in,  487 
visceral  disturbances  in,  487 
visual  disturbances  in,  487 
neuritis,  316.     See  also  Neuritis. 

recurrent,  331 
neuromata,  292 
paralysis  of  cranial  nerves,  154 
Mu.scles,  electrical  testing  of,  41 
testing  of  power  of,  28,  29 
trophic  disorders  of,  40 
Muscular  sense,  testing  of,  54 
spasm,  idiopathic,  38 
system,  examination  of,  28 
Musculospiral  nerve,  lesions  of,  297 
Mutism,  770 

in  dementia  praecox,  814 
in  hysteria,  68 
Myasthenia  gravis,  162 
Myasthenic  reaction,  49 
Myelinic  neuromata,  292 
Myehtis,  365 

acute  bulbar,  162 

syphilitic,  .500 
atrophy  in,  369 
central,  366 
course  of,  370 
diagnosis  of,  370 

differential,  371 
disseminated,  366 
etiology  of,  366 
morbid  anatomy  of,  366 
motor  symptoms  of,  368 
paraplegia  in,  373 
prognosis  of,  371 
reflexes  in,  368 
sensory  symptoms  of,  368 
symptoms  of,  367 
tran,sverse,  366 
treatment  of,  372 
trophic  changes  in,  369 
Myelocele,  .3.87" 
Myoclonia,  579 
diagno.sis  of,  580 
etiology  of,  580 
progno.sis  of,  .581 
symptoms  of,  580 
treatment  of,  581 
Myoclonus,  579  ' 

diagnosis  of,  6.57 
epilepsy,  6.56 
prognosis  of,  6.59 
treatment  of,  659 
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Myoidema,  38,  321 
Myoidism  in  tabes,  438 
Myopathic  facies,  418 
Myopathy,  primitive  progressive,  415 
Myositis  in  multiple  neuritis,  319 
Myotonia,  32,  588.     See  also   Thomsen's 
disease. 

atrophica,  589 

congenita,  588 

family,  588 
Myotonic  reaction,  48 
Myriachit,  616 
Mysophobia,  756 
Myxedema,  518 

acquired,  of  ailults,  519 

congenital,  521 

etiology  of,  523 

morbid  anatomy  of,  525 

operative,  521 

treatment  of,  526. 
Myxedematous  idiocy,  521 

retardation,  523 


Narcolepsy,  680 

Narrow-headedness,  703 

Nasal  crises  in  tabes,  446 

Naso-occipital  arc,  704,  707 

Nasus  aduncus,  714 

Negation,  delusiim  of,  755 

Negativism  in  dementia  prsecox,  814 

Negri  bodies  in  hydrophobia,  564 

Neologisms,  770 

Neosalvarsan  in  tabes  dorsalis,  460 

Nephritic  crisis,  448 

Nephritis  in  etiology  of  insanity,  726 

Nerve,  circumflex.     See  Circumflex  neroe. 

deafness,  133 

divided,  changes  in,  285 
regeneratiim  of,  286 
symptoms  of,  285 
treatment  of,  287 

division  of,  285 

electric  tests  of,  in  health,  42 

median.     See  Median  iicrir. 

musculospiral.  See  Miiscidospiral  nerve. 

phrenic.     See  Phrenic  nerve. 

suprascapular.  See   Suprascaptdar 

nerve. 

suture  of,  287 

thoracic.     See  Thoracic  nerve. 

ulnar.     See  Ulnar  nerve. 
Nerve-grafting  for  neuromata,  294 
Nerves,  cutaneous  distribution  of,  52,  .53 

electrical  testing  of,  41 

inflammation  of,  287.     See  also  Xeu- 
ritix. 

of  lower  extremity,  lesions  of,  307 

of  trunk,  lesions  of,  306 

spinal.     See  Spinal  nerves. 
Nerve-stretching  for  neuromata,  294 
NiTve-trunk,  lesion  of,  anesthesia  in,  55 
Nerve-tumors,    291.      See    also    Neuro- 

ninln. 
Nervous  coughs,  143 

deafness,  133 

di.seases,  fnnrtional,  .505 


Nervous  diseases,  organic,  in  etiology  of 
insanity,  727 
dyspepsia,  149 

exhaustion,     600.     See    also    Neuras- 
thenia. 
prostration,    600.     See    also    Neuras- 
thenia. 
system,  examination,  in  insanity,  770 
syphihs  of,  490 
Neuralgia,  668 
characters  of,  669 
conditions  favoring,  669 
in  branches  of  trifacial,  120 
in  insanity,  7<il 
pathology  of.  670 
treatment  of,  672 
trifacial,  671 
varieties  of,  671 
Neurasthenia.  600 

circulatory  disorders  in,  604 
course  of,  607 
diagnosis  of,  61)7 
disorders  of  hearing  in,  604 
of  smell  in,  604 
of  taste  in,  604 
etiology  of,  600 
fear  in,  606 
forms  of,  606 

gastro-intestinal  disorders  in,  604 
general  state  in,  606 
genital  di.sorders  in,  (i()5 
headache  in,  fil)2 
mental  disturbances  in,  605 
motor  disorders  of,  601 
nosophobias  in,  605 
photoph<jbia  in,  (503 
prognosis  of,  ()()7 
secretory  disorders  in,  604 
sensory  disturbances  in,  602 
sleep  in,  606 
symjitoms  of,  601 
tenderness  in,  603 
traumatic,  666 
treatment,  60S 
visual  disturbances  in,  603 
field  in,  64 
Neuritis,  287 

adventitious,  288 
alcoholic,  328 
diagnosis  of,  290 
etiologv  of,  287 
leprous.  331 
migrans,  288 
morbid  anatomy  of,  287 
multi])!e,  316 

accommodation  in,  325 
alcoholic  form  of,  328 
course  of,  327 
diagnosis  of,  331 

of  the  toxic  cause  of,  333 
differential   diagnosis  of,   from  hys- 
teria, 333 
from  lead-poi.soning,  328 
from  locomotor  ataxia,  332 
from  myelitis,  332 
fr<)m  pernicious  anemias,  333 
from  poliomyehtis,  332 
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Neuritis,  multiple,  electrical  changes  in, 
321 
etiology  of,  316 
general  conditions  in,  325 
lesions  in  muscles  in,  319 
in  nerves  in,  317 
of  brain  in,  318 
of  spinal  cord  in,  318 
morbid  anatomy  of,  317 
motions  of  eyes  in,  324 
nutrition  in,  325 
prognosis  of,  333 
pupils  in,  324 
recurrent,  331 
reflexes  in,  322 
special  forms  of,  327 
symptoms  of,  319 
mental,  325 
motor,  319 
muscular,  319 
ocular,  324 
sensory,  323 
treatment  of,  334 
trophic  conditions  in,  325 
vision  in,  324 
of  brachial  plexus,  304 
causes  of,  304 
diagnosis  of,  305 
prognosis  of,  306 
symptoms  of,  304 
treatment  of,  306 
of  branches  of  trifacial,  120 
optic,  105 

as  a  sjonptom,  195 
parenchymatous,  288 
prognosis  of,  290 
sciatic,  309 
causes  of,  309 
diagnosis  of,  313 
double,  313 

morbid  anatomy  of,  310 
symptoms  of,  310 
tender  points  in,  311 
treatment  of,  314 
symptoms  of,  288 
syphilitic,  501 
treatment  of,  290 
Neuroma  of  brain,  260 
Neuromata,  292 
amputation,  292 
amyelinic,  292 
celhilar,  292 
diagnosis  of.  293 
dolorosa,  292 
etiology  of.  293 
fibrillar,  292 
ganglion,  292 
multiple,  292 
myelinic,  292 
prognosis  of,  293 
symptoms  of,  293 
traumatic,  292 
treatment  of.  294 
Neuropsychose«,  860 
Neuroretinitis,  105 
Neuroses,  505 

classification  of,  505 


Neuroses,  fatigue,  593 

following  traumatism,  666 

glandidar.  506 

hypertrophic,  555 

infection,  561 

motor,  578 

occupation,  20,  593,  599 

vascular,  547 

Neurotabes,  459 

Neurotic  heredity  in  diagnosis,  18 

Nightmare,  679 

Night-terrors.  23,  679 

Ninth    nerve.  See    Glossopharyngtal 

nerve . 

Nitrate  of  strychnin   in  sjiinal  progres- 
sive muscular  atroph.v,  415 

Nitrite  of  amyl  in  bronchia!  asthma,  145 
in  tetanus,  563 

Nitroglycerin  in  migraine,  665 

Nocturnal  enuresis,  679 
epilepsy,  653 

Nodding  spasm  in  hysteria,  638 

Nona,  241 

Normal  child,  development  of  the  facul- 
ties of,  903 

Nose,  anomalies  of,  714 

Nosebleed  after  middle  life,  203 

Nucleinate  of  soda  in  general  paresis,  835 

Nutrition,  abnormal  variations  in,  39 

Nystagmus,  114 


Oblique  line,  173 

Obturator  nerve,  lesions  of,  307 

Occupation  neuroses,  20,  593,  599 

predisposing  to  nervous  disease,  20 
Ocular  mu.scle,  spasms  of,  114 

muscles,  action  of,  108 

nerves,   anatomical   considerations  of, 
107 
diseases  of,  107 

palsies.  109 
causes  of,  113 
diagnosis  of,  110 
location  of  lesion  in,  112 
treatment  of,  115 
Oculomotor    apparatus,    double    cortical 

representation  of,  108 
Olfactory  nerve,  diseases  of,  99 
Oligodactyly,  719 
Oligomelus,  719 
Oliguria  in  insanity,  763 
Operative  myxedema,  521 
Ophthalmic  test  in  tubercular  meningitis, 

95 
Ophthalmoplegia  externa,  63 

interna,  63 

progressive,    155.      See   also   Polio-en- 
cephnlitis  superinr  chronica. 
Ophthalmoplegic  migraine,  662 
Ophthalmoscope,  importance  of,  to  neu- 
rologist, 63 
Ophthalmoscopic    picture    in    amaurotic 

family  idiocy,  253 
Opisthognathism,  705 
Opisthotonos  in  cerebellar  disease,  190 
Opium  in  epilep.sy,  661 
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Opium  in  insanity,  786 
in  mania,  798 
in  melancholia,  803 
in  Parkinson's  disease,  588 
in  torticollis,  150 
Opium-bromid  treatment  in  epilepsy,  866 
Optic  atrophy,  503 

nerve,  anatomy  of,  100 
atrophy  of,  40,  106 
diseases  of,  99 
lesions  of,  100,  104 
neviritis  as  a  symptom,  195 

in  tumors  of  brain,  263 
thalami,  function  of,  187 

lesions  of,  104,  187 
tract,  lesions  of,  100-104 
Orbits,  asymmetry  of.  708 
Orientation,  patient's,  771 
Orthognathism,  705  . 
Osier's  classification  of  acute  leptomen- 
ingitis, 79 
Osteo-arthropathie  hypertrophiante 

pneumiqup,  556 
O.steo-arthropathy,  hypertrophic,  5.56 
Osteoma  of  brain,  260 
Othematoma,  762 
Oxaluria  in  insanity,  763 
Oxycephalus,  703 


PArHYDERMATOus  Cachexia,  519 
Pachymeningitis,  74 

cervicalis  hypertrophica,  277 
externa,  74 

spinalis,  276 
haemorrhagica,  74 
interna,  74 

course  of,  75 

diagnosis  of,  76 

etiology  of,  74 

pathological  anatomy  of,  74 

spinalis,  277 

symptoms  of,  75 

treatment  of,  76 
Pain,  areas  of.  visceral  disease  and,  58 
as  a  cerebral  symptom,  193,  195 
as  a  symptom,  57 
description  of,  by  patients,  62 
in  angina  pectoris,  147 
in  brain  disease,  62 
in  h('r])es  zoster,  338 
in  inflammation  of  subacromial  bursa, 

305 
m  lesions  of  cauda  equina,  .360 
in  myelitis,  367 
in  neuriiis,  2S9 
in  sciatic  neuritis,  310 
in  sjiinal  tumors.  384 
in  syphilitic  meningitis,  499 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  439,  440 
maximal  points  of.  58 
sense,  testing  of.  51 
Painful  stretching  symptom  in  lesions  of 

Cauda  equina,  360 
Palate,  a.svmmetrical,  700.  712 
cleft,  710 
deformities  of.  70S 


Palate,  dome-shaped,  709,  711 

flat-roofed,  709,  711 

Gothic,  709,  710 

hip-roofed,  709,  712 

with  horseshoe  arch,  709.  710 
Palpebral  reflex,  33 
Palpitation,  cardiac,  146 

in  brain  tumor,  196 
Palsies,  combined,  of  nerves  of  arm,  302 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  438 

sleep,  681 
Palsy,  BeU's,  123 

diver's,    380.      See    also    Caisson    dis- 
ease. 

scriveners',  .593 

wasting,  408 
Panophthalmitis  in  leptomeningitis,  83 
Papilla,  optic,  diseases  of,  104 
Papillitis.  104 

in  tumor  of  brain,  263 
Papilloneuritis,  105 
Paradoxical  contraction.  37 
Paraffin  in  facial  hemiatrophy,  542 
Parageusia,  67 
Paragrapliia,  ti9 
Paraldehyd  in  mania,  79.8 

in  mental  disease,  7S7 

in  senile  dementia,  .S'22 
Paralysis,  -acute,    ascending,    376.      See 
also  Lamlrijs  paTalijsis. 

agitans,    .5,82.      See    also    Parkinson's 
iUsease. 

Brown-Sequard,  cord  lesion  in,  .56,  57 

bull)ar.  asthenic.  162 

cerebral,  of  children,  246 

ehninic  nuclear  ocular,   1.55.     See  also 
I'lilini  nniihalitis  siii)erior  chronica. 

(lil)hlheric,  329 

e|)idemic,  388 

facial,  123.     See  also  Facial  paralysis. 

family  periodic,  .591 

from  brain  abscess,  244 

from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  226 

from  cord  lesion.  347 

hypoglossal,  1.53 

in  anterior  poliomyelitis.  393 

in  cerebral  .softening,  2'25,  226 

in  hysteria,  636 

in  insanity,  761 

in  multiple  neuritis,  319 

in  myelitis.  368 

in  .syphilitic  meningitis,  499 

in  tabes  dcirsalis.  438 

infantile,  388.     See  also  Poliomyclilis. 

lahidglossolaryngeal,     157.      See    also 
Pnlincenrci/halilis  chronica. 

Landry's,  376 

laryngeal.    140.      See    also    Laryngeal 
])arahisis. 

masticatory.  US 

multiple,  of  cranial  nerves,  1.54 

ocular,  109.     See  also  Ocular  palsy. 

of  anterior  crural  nerve,  307 

of  auditory  nerve.  132 

of  circumflex  ner\-e.  297 

of  facial  nerve.  123 

of  median  nerve.  .300 
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Paraly.^is  of  musculospiral  nerve,  29S 
of  obturator  nerve.  307 
of  phrenic  nerve,  295 
of  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  296 
of  sciatic  nerve,  308 
of  spinal  accessory  nerve,  151 
of  superior  gluteal  nerve.  307 
of  suprascapular  nerve,  297 
of  tongue,  1.53 
pharyngeal,  139 
progressive    bulbar,     157.      See    also 

PoUoenccphnlitis  inferior  chronica. 
pseudobulbar,  162 
pseudohypertrojihic,  424 
syphilitic  .spinal,  500 
ulnar,  301 
Paralytic  chorea,  .575 
dementia,  497.  819,  822 
definition  of,  822 
diagnosis  of,  831 

differentiation  of,   from   alcoholism, 
831 
from  cerebros])inal  syphilis,  832 
from  multiple  sclerosis,  833 
from  neurasthenia,  831 
duration  and  jirognosis  of,  830 
etiology  of,  823 
mental  symptoms  of,  825 
pathological  anatomy  of,  833 
physical  syniptfims  of,  ,825 
proilromal  period  of,  .824 
symptomatology  of,  ,S24 
terminal  period  of,  830 
treatment  of,  8.34 
migraine,  267 
Paramimia,  69,  177 
Paramyoclonus,  579 

multiplex ,  580 
Paramyotonia,  congenital,  590 
Paranoia,  8.36 
alcoholic,  723 

course  and  progno.sis  of,  859 
definition  of,  8.36 
erotica,  840 
etiology  of,  837 
expansive  period  of,  840 
hallucinatoria  acuta,  836 

chronica,  830 
invcntoria,  840 
morbid  anatom\'  of,  859 
periodica,  795 
persecutory  period  of,  838 
prodromal  period  of,  837 
querulans,  840 
reformatoria,  840 
religiosa,  840 
simplex  acuta,  836 

chronica,  830 
symptomatology  of,  837 
treatment  of,  .859 
varieties  of,  836 
Paranoid  form  of  dementia  prsecox,  818 
Paraphasia,  176,  179 
Paraphrasia.  69 

Paraplegia,  29,  373.    See  also  Paraplegic 
!<tate. 
ataxic,  464 


Paraplegia,  ataxic,  syiihilitic,  500 
from  hematomyelia,  364 
hereditary     spastic,     476.       See     also 

Hirvililary  spastic  paraplegia. 
in  myelitis,  373 
in  sjiinal  tumors,  384 
Paraplegic  gait,  374 
state,  attitude  in,  375 
etiology  of,  373 
gait  in.  374 
in  myelitis,  373 
prognosis  of,  376 
reflexes  in,  375 
symptoms  of,  373 
treatment  of,  376 
Parasyphilitic  diseases,  503 
acquired,  503 
hereditary,  503 
lesions  in  nervous  system,  491 
nervous  disease,  490 
ParatlnToid   glands,   trophoneuroses   re- 
lated" to,  518 
Parenchymatous  neiu'itis,  288 
Paresis,  general,  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 

219 
Paresthesia  in  multiple  neuritis,  323 

in  neuritis,  288 
Paresthesiae,  55 
Parkin.son's  di.sea.se,  582,  598 
course  of,  587 
diagnosis  of,  588 
etiology  of,  582 
mental  state  in,  .587 
morbid  anatomy  of,  582 
muscular  rigidity  in,  584 
palsy  in,  587 

sensory  disturbances  in,  587 
symptoms  of,  583 
treatment  of,  5S8 
trembling  in,  586 
Past  illness,  investigation  of,  19 
Patellar  point,  311 

reflex,  36 
Pathological  drunkenness,  723 
Patient,  antecedents  of,  18 
examination  of,  17-71 
observation  of,  in  insanity,  768 
Payor  nocturnus,  679 
Pellagra,  477 

treatment  of,  480 
Pellarella,  477 

Percussion  in  brain  disease,  195 
Periarteritis,  cerebral,  202 
Perineuritis,  288 
Periodical  mania,  796 

swelling,  552 
Peripheral  nerves,  trophic  disease  of,  40" 

paraly.sis  in  insanity,  761 
Peroneal  nerve,  lesions  of,  308 

variety  of  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy, 
424~ 
Persecution,  delusion  of,  754 
Personal  history,  19 
Peterson's  calipers,  705,  706 
Petit  mal,  654 
Pharyngeal  crises,  449 
paralysis,  139 
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PharjTigcal  reflex,  34 

spasm,  139 
Phenaeetin  in  acromegalia,  513 
in  epilepsy,  660 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  463 
Phenolsulphonephthalein    in    determina- 
tion of  occlusion  of  ventricular  outlets, 
274 
Phocomelus,  719 
Phosphaturia  in  insanity,  763 
Photophobia  as  a  symptom,  62 

in  leptomeningitis,  82 
Phrenic  nerve,  lesions  of,  295 
Physical  examination,  24 

strain,  721 
Physiognomy  of  patient,  21 
Physiological   factors   in   etiology  of  in- 
sanity, 730 
Pia  mater,  72 

inflammation  of,  78.     See  also  Lip- 
(otiicninciiUs. 
visceral,  72 
Pial  hemorrhage,  76 

space,  72 
Piloearpin  in  .aural  vertigo,  138 

in  nervous  deafness,  133 
Pineal  gland,  517 
tumors  of,  518 
syndrome,  517 
Pirquet's  test  in  tubercular  meningitis,  95 
Pituitary  extract  in  adiposis  dolorosa,  517 
feeding  in  adiposis  dolorosa,  517 
gland,  506 

tumor  with  acromegaly,  260 
with  hydrocephalus,  271 
Piagiocejihalus,  7())i 

Plantar  nerve,  external,  lesions  of,  309 
internal,  lesions  of,  309 
points,  311 
reflex,  37 
Platicephalus,  703 
Platysma,  motor  center  for,  169 
Pneumococcus  in  leptoiucniiigitis,  79 
Pneumogastric  nerve.     See  Vogiis. 
Polar  changi",  47 

Polioenceijhalitis,  ciunliiucd  forms  of,  l(i2 
inferior  chronica,  157 
course  of,  KiO 
diagnosis  of,  161 
etiology  of,  157 
morbid  anatomy  of,  1.5.8 
symptoms  of,  15.S 
treatment  of,  161 
superior,  acute,  157 
chronica,  155 
course  of,  156 
diagnosis  of,  156 
etiology  of,  155 
pathological  anatomy  of,  155 
symptoms  of,  1.55 
treatment  of,  1.56 
Polioenceplialomyelitis,  3.88 
Poliomyelitis,  acute  anterior,  388 
ascending  form,  390 
course  of,  395 
deformity  in.  394,  395 
diagnosis  of,  396 


Pohomyelitis,  acute  anterior,  etiologv  of, 
389 
forms  of,  395 
morbid  anatomy  of,  390 
prognosis  of,  396 
symptoms  of,  393 
treatment  of,  397 
chronic,  408 
Polvdactvlv,  719 
Polymastia,  719 
Polyneuritis,    316.       See    also    Neuritis, 

iniiUiplc. 
Polyuria  in  insanity,  763 
Pons  \'arolii,  function  of,  188 

symptoms  of  lesions  of,  188 
Popliteal  nerve,  external,  lesions  of,  308 
internal,  lesions  of.  308 
point,  311 
Posterior    columns    of    cord,    elTect    of 
lesions  of,  351 
horn  of  coni,  etTect  of  lesions  of,  352 
roots  of  cord,  elTect  of  lesions  of,  3.52 
si)inal  arteries,  346 
Posterolateral    sclerosis,    4()4.      See   also 

C'omhiiiiil  acU rosin  of  cord. 
Postplegic  movements,  31 
Precordial  :in\iely,  747 

fright,  747        ' 
Presenile  paranoid  condition,  822 
Present  condition  of  jiatient,  24 
I'ressure  sense,  testing  of,  51 
I'rodromes,  epileptic,  6.50 
Proganthism.  705 

Progressive   bulbar   i)araly.sis,    1.57.     See 
alsf)  PolifK  iiri  phtil/lis  iiifcnor  rhrofi- 
ira . 
general  paralysis,  822.     See  also  Pnrii- 

liflir  ilciiK  iilio. 
lenticular  ({{■generation,  1.87 
locomotor  ataxia,  429.     See  also  Tabes 

ilornnlix. 
muscular  atrojjhy,  407 
idiopathic,  415 
course  of,  423 
etiology  of,  416 
morbid  anatomy  of,  417 
prognosis  of,  426 
.symptoms  of,  418 
treatment  of,  426 
varieties  of,  424 
spinal,  407 

course  of,  414 
diagnosis  of.  414 
differential  diagnosis  of,  414 
etiology  of,  408 
niorbiil  anatomy  of,  408 
prognosis  of,  415 
.symptoms  of,  410 
treatment  of,  415 
varieties  of,  414 
with   cord   lesions.     See  Progres- 

Kvi  miixciiliir  ntrophi/,  spinal. 
witliout  cord  lesions.    See  Proqres- 
sirr  iniixridar  airoph]),  idiopathic. 
dystrophy.  415 
ophthahnojilegia,  155.     See  al.so  Polio- 
enccphatilis  superior  chronica. 
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Progressive  spastic  ataxia,  464.     See  also 
Combined  sclerosis  of  spinal  cord. 

systematized  insanit}',   83(5.     See  also 
Paranoia. 
Projectile  vomiting  as  a  S3'mptom,  194 
Propulsion,  585 
Protopathic  sensibility,  55 
Psammoma,  260 
Pseudo-apraxia,  753 
Pseudo-ataxia,  753 
Pseudo-ataxie  cerebelleuse,  470 
Pseudobulbar  paralyses,  162 
Pseudocerebral  tumor,  267 
Pseudochorea,  7.53 
Pseudodemcntia,  749 
Pseudohypertrophic  jiaral.vsis,  424 
Pseudomelia  paresthetica,  216 
Pseudomeningitis,  hysterical,  639 
Pseudoparalysis,  congenital  atonic,  425 
Pseudoparaphrasia,  753 
Pseudoparcsis,  svphilitic,  497 
P.seudotabos,  4.59 
Psvchanah>is,  773 
P.sycha.sthenia,  606,  610 

cour.se  of,  612 

diagnosis  of,  613  ' 

etiologv  of,  612 

on.set  of,  612 

prognosis  of,  613 

termination  of,  613 

treatment  of,  613 
Psychic  degeneration  of  epileptics,  862 

equivalent  uf  c]>ilcptic  attack,  655 
Psycho-analysis  in  psyehasthenia,  612 
Psychogenia,  860 
Psychogenv,  860 
Psychopathv,  687 
Psychosis,  687 

alcoholic,  723 

Korsakoff's,  723 

litigation,  667 

senile,  819,  822 
Korsakoff's,  821 

traumatic,  667 
Psychotherapy,  780 
Ptosis  as  a  symptom,  62 

sleep,  682 
Puberty  in  etiology  of  insanity  ,730 
Puerperal  i^-late  in  etiology  of  insanity,  731 

tetanus,  ,562 
Pulmonarv  branches  of  vagus,  afTections 

of,  143  " 
Pulse  in  leptomeningitis,  83 

in   polioencephalitis  inferior  chronica, 
160 

in  spinal  leptomeningitis,  280 

in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  92 
Puncture,  spinal,  27 
Pupil,  irregularities  of,  63 
Pupillary  reflex,  33 
Pupils  in  leptomeningitis,  83 

in  multiple  neuritis,  324 

in  tubercular  meningitis,  93 
Purulent  meningitis,  78.    See  also  Lcpio- 

meningilis. 
Pvramidal   tracts,   effect    of    lesions   of, 
'351 


Qu.\LiT.\TivE  change,  47 
Quantitative  change,  46 
Quincke's  disease,  552 
lumbar  puncture,  27 

in  serous  meningitis,  97 
in  spinal  leptomeningitis,  281 
Quinin  in  aural  vertigo,  138 
in  chorea,  577 
in  multiple  neuritis,  335 

sclerosis,  489 
in  neuralgia,  672 


Rabie.s,  564 

Ratlium  in  syringomyelia,  406 
Raptus  melancholicus,  809 
Raynaud's  disease,  547 

course  and  prognosis  of,  548 
diagnosis  of,  549 
etiology  of,  547 
symptoms  of,  548 
treatment  of,  549 
Reaction,  hemianopic  pupillary,  103 

myasthenic,  49 

myotonic,  48 

of  degeneration,  46 
in  facial  paralysis,  126 
partial,  47 

Wassermann,  25 

in  cerebral  syphilis,  497 
Reasoning  mania,  796 
Reciprocal  insanity,  733 
Rectus  clonus,  37 

reflex,  37 
Rec\irrent  mania,  796 

nniltiple  neuritis,  331 
Red  cerebral  softening,  223 
Referred  sensation,  54 
Reflected  tone,  746 
Reflex,  abdominal,  35 

Achilles'  tendon,  37 

anal,  38 

sphincteric,  38 

bulbocavernous,  448 

ciliary,  33 

cremasteric,  38 

disorders  in  insanity,  762 

epigastric,  35 

heel  tendon,  37 

mandibular,  34 

palpebral,  33 

patellar,  36 

pharyngeal,  34 

plantar,  37 

pupillary,  33 

rectus,  .37 

sphincter,  38 

supra-orbital,  33 

triceps,  35 

virile,  38,  448 
Reflexes,  32 

in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  394 

in  hysteria,  625,  626,  636 

in  lesions  of  spinal  cord,  349 

in  multiple  cerebrospinal  sclerosis,  485 
neuritis,  322 

in  myelitis,  368 
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Reflexes  in  myoclonus  epilepsy,  656 

in  paraplegic  state,  375 

in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  with 
cord  lesions,  413 

in  spinal  tumors,  384 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  442 

of  lower  extremity,  35 

of  upper  extremity,  34 
Refraction,  errors  of,  importance  of,  63 
Refusal  of  food,  management  of,  789 
Regeneration  of  a  divided  nerve,  286 
Regression,  law  of,  745 
Resection  of  nerve-roots  in  tabes  dorsalis, 

463 
Residence,  importance  of,  20 
Respiration  in  leptomeningitis,  84 

in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  92 
Respiratory  organs,  examination  of,  24 
Rest  in  multiple  neviritis,  335 

in  neuritis,  291 

in  sciatic  neuritis,  314 
Rest-c\ire,  782 
Retina,  diseases  of,  104 
Retinitis,  104 
Retrograde  amnesia,  751 
Retropulsion,  585 
Reversion,  698 

Rheumatism,  relation  of,  to  chorea,  568 
Right-handedness,  cause  of,  167 
Rigiility  in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  92 

muscular,  in  leptomeningitis,  S2 
Rinne's  test,  65 

Robertson  [)iii)illary  sign  in  tabes,  445 
Roentgen  rays  in  brain  disease,  196 
Romberg,  sign  of,  436 

symptoms,  30 
Rudinski's  sign  in  leptcmieningitis,  82 
Riunination,  149 


Sacitt\l  line,  172 

Salicylate   of  soda   in   auto-intoxication, 

785 
Salicylates  in  adiposis  dolorosa,  517 

in  anterior  poliomyelitis.  397 

in  brachial  plexus  neuritis,  306 

in  facial  paralysis,  129 

in  Landry's  paralysis,  380 
Saline  solution  in  cerebral  softening,  230 

injection  in  sciatic  neviritis,  314 
Salol  in  auto-intoxication,  785 

in  epilepsy,  6(i0,  867 

in  multiple  neuritis,  335 

in  myelitis,  372 
Saltatory  chorea  in  hysteria,  638 
Saivarsan  as  jireventive  of  paresis,  779 

in  cerebral  syphilis,  .")02 

in  ])aralytic  dementia,  835 

in  tabes  ilorsalis,  460 
Sarcoma  of  brain.  257 
Scanning  sjieech,  68 
Scaphoceiihahis.  704 
Schnauzkramiif.  817 
Sciatic  nerve,  great,  lesion  of.  308 

neuritis,  309.     See  also  Neuritis. 

scoliosis,  311 
Sclerodactylie,  539 


Scleroderma,  539 

etiology  of,  539 

symptoms  of,  540 

treatment  of,  540 
Scleroma  adultorum,  539 
Sclerose  en  plaques,  481 
Scleroses  of  spinal  cord,  combined,  464 
Sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral.  407 

disseminated,  481 

multiple  cerebrospinal,  481.     See  also 
Midlijjk  ccrchrospiiml  schroais. 

of  posterior  columns  of  cord,  429.    See 
also  Tfifecs  dorsalis. 

of  spinal  cord  from  vegetable  intoxi- 
cants, 477 

posterolateral,    464.      See    also    Com- 
bined sclerosis. 
Scoliosis,  sciatic,  311 
Scotch  douche,  784 
Scotoma,  central,  103 
Scotomata,  64 
Scriveners'  jial.sy,  593 
Scurvy,  Alpine,  477 

Secondary  dementia,  819.     See  also  De- 
men  I  in. 
Secretory  di.sorders  in  insanity,  762 
Sedatives  in  leptomeningitis,  ,S7 
Senile  chorea,  580 

dementia,    819,    820.      See    also    De- 
mi n  tin. 

hvpochondriasis,  821 

Korsakoff's  psychosis,  821 

mania.  S21 

melaiii'holia,  821 

paranoid  condition,  S21 

psvchoses,  819,  S22 
Senilitv  in  etiology  of  insanity,  732 
Sensation,  disorders  of,  in  insanity,  738 
inl(>nsit.v  of,  743 
qualitative,  738 
tone  of,  743 

general  consideration  of,  49 

referred,  54 

testing  and  examination  of,  50 
Sensibility,  deep,  55 

epicritic.  55 

hallucinations  of,  738 

illusions  of.  742 

jirotopathic.  55 
iSen.sory  conditions,  49 

cortical  localization,  170 

dirorders.  actions  induced  by,  758 
in  insanity,  761 

disturbances  from  brain  lesion,  193 

features  in  neuritis,  290 

function,  anomalies  of,  720 

paths.  1.S4 

tone,  disorders  of.  743 
Serological  tests  for  syphilis  in  paralytic 

dementia.  833 
Serous  meningitis,  96.     See  also  Menin- 
gitis, serous. 
Serum,  antistreptococcus,  in  chorea,  577 

Fle.xner's,    in    diplococcus    variety    of 
meningitis,  89 
in  leptomeningitis,  88 
Seventh  cranial  nerve.     See  Fnric]  nerve. 
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Sex  in  etiology  of  insanity,  697 

Shaking  palsv,  5S2 
Siiell  shock,  (518,  646,  666 
Shingles,  336.     See  also  Herpes  zosler. 
Shoulder,  center  for  movements  of,  169 
Sight,  affections  of,  in  tubercular  lepto- 
meningitis, 92 
examination  of,  62 
hallucinations  of,  739 
Sign,  Kernig's,  in  leptomeningitis,  82 
in  tetanus,  561 
leg,  in  tetany,  545 
Signal  symptom,  32,  193 
Simulo  in  ejjilepsy,  866 
Sinus  thrombosis,  232 
infective,  234 
cavernous,  235 
lateral,  236 
longitudinal,  237 
symptoms  of,  235 
treatment  of,  237 
marantic,  233 
diagnosis  of,  233 
prognosis  of,  234 
symptoms  of,  233 
Sinuses,  cerebral,  anatomy  of,  231 
Sixth    nerve,    anatomical    considerations 
of,  108 
effect  of  division  of,  109 
Skin,  anomalies  of,  720 

trojjhic  disturbances  of,  39 
Sleep,  conditions  favoring,  676 
disorders  of,  674 
drunkenness,  679 
importance  of,  in  diagnosis,  23 
palsy,  298,  681 
physical  features  of,  674 
ptosis,  682 

requirements  for,  675 
sonmolent  disorders  of,  680 
wakeful  disorders  of,  676 
Sleeping  sickness,  241,  081 
Smell,  center  for.  171 
examination  of,  66 
hallucinations  of,  739 
illusions  of,  743 
loss  of,  99 
Soda,  nucleinate  of,  in  paralytic  demen- 
^  tia,  835 
Softening,  cerebral,  222.     See  also  Ccre- 

brnt  sofieninq. 
Somnambulism,  678 
Somnolentia,  679 
Sounds,  subjective,  66 
Space  sense,  disturbance  of,  66 
Spasmodic     asthma,     143.       See     also 
Asthma,  bronchial. 
tabes,  464 
torticollis,  149,  616 
wTyneck,  149 
Spasmogenic  point  or  zone,  627 
Spasms,  31 
clonic,  31 
facial,  122,  616 
from  cord  lesions,  347 
hypoglossal,  152 
hysterical  rhj'thmical,  638 


Spasms,  idiojiathic  muscular,  38 
laryngeal.  142 
lingual,  152 
masticatory,  118 
mimic,  614 
occupation,  593 
of  ocular  muscle,  114 
of  s]5inal  accessory  nerve,  149 
])haryngeal.  139 
tonic,  31 
Spastic  paraplegia,  hereditar.v,  476.     See 

also  Hendilarij  Kpanlir  jianiphgia. 
Special  senses,  examination  of,  62 
Speech,  anomalies  of,  721 
center  for,  170,  174 
examination  of,  67 
Sphincter  reflex,  38 
Spina  bifida,  386 

diagnosis  of,  387 
etiology  of.  387 
occulta,  386 
prognosis  of,  388 
symptoms  of,  387 
treatment  of,  388 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  anatomical  con- 
siderations of,  149 
paralysis  of,  151 
spasm  of,  149 
arteries,  anterior,  342 

posterior,  341) 
cord,  anatomical  considerations  of,  340 
circulation  in,  342 
combined    sclerosis    of,    464.      See 

also  Combined  scleroxis. 
tlisabling  transverse  lesions  of,  table 

of  symptoms,  353-359 
glioma  of,  383 
hemorrhage  into,  362 
in  brain  tumors,  261 
indiscriminate  lesions  of,  362 
lesions  of,  combined,  in  anemias  and 
cachexias,  468 
cross,  table  of  symptoms  in,  353- 

359 
in  tabes  dorsalis,  433 
localization  of,  vertical,  347 
location  of  anesthesia  in,  55 
motor  symptoms  of,  347 
of  gray  matter  of,  38S 
of  one  lateral  half  of,  56 
reflexes  in,  349 
sensory  symptoms  of,  349 
trophic  conditions  in,  3.50 
vasomotor  disturbance  in,  350 
vertical  localization  of,  347 
visceral  symptoms  in,  3.50 
white  matter  of,  428 
localization  of,  341) 
relation  of  lesions  and  diseases  of,  3.52 
to  body  surface,  341 
to  vertebrse,  341 
segments,  functions  of,  348 

relation  of  anesthesia  to,  55 
to  cutaneous  areas,  56,  59 
subdural  cysts  of,  384 
syphilis  of,  498.     See  also  Syphilis, 
spinal. 
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Spinal  cord,  thrombotic  softening  of,  364 
transverse  sections  of,  343 
traumatic   lesions   of   substance   of, 

362 
tumors  of,  382 
douche,  784 

fluid  in  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  497 
leptomeningitis,  acute,  278 

chronic,  281 
meningeal  hemorrhage,  282 
meninges,  tumors  of,  382 
meningitis,  276 
nerves,  division  of,  285 

histological  changes  in,  285 
muscular  symptoms  of,  286 
symptoms  of,  285 
treatment  of,  287 
injuries  and  diseases  of,  284 
lesions  of,  in  tabes  dorsalis,  432 
pachymeningitis,  276 
special  lesions  of,  295 
stretching  in  family  ataxia,  476 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  461 
symptoms   in   tubercular   leptomen- 
ingitis, 95 
syphilis,    498.      See    also    Syphilis, 

spinal. 
tumors,  382 
course  of,  385 
diagnosis  of,  385 
location  of,  386 
morbid  anatomy  of,  383 
prognosis  of,  385 
reflexes  in,  384 
symptoms  of,  384 
treatment  of,  386 
puncture,  27 

in  cerebrospinal  syphilis,  502 

in  diagnosis  of  cerelira!  hemorrhage. 

219 
in  Landry's  paralysis,  380 
in  leptomeningitis,  88 
Spine,  concussion  of,  ()66 
Sporadic  cretinism.  521 
Spurious  ankle  clonus,  38 
Squamosal  point,  173 
Squint,  importance  of,  63 
St.  Vitus'  dance,  .566 
Stahlear,  No.  1,  715,  716 

No.  2.  71() 
Stammenng,  6S 
Stajihylococcus  areus  in  chorea,  .570 

pyogenes  in  chorea,  570 
Static  ataxia,  30 
Status  epilepticus,  6.54 
Steeple-shaped  skull,  703 
"Step])agc,"  320 
Stereoagnosis,  51 

Stereognosis,  cerebral  localization,  170 
Stereognostic  sen.se,  51 

impairment  of,  in  t.ibes  dor.salis,  441 
Stereotyped  movements,  7.52,  7.59 
Stereotypy  in  dementia  precox.  814 
Sthenic  loss  in  cerebellar  di.^ea.se,  1S9 
Stigmata  horeditatis,  699 

of  degenerncv  in  nervous  disease,  21 
of  degeneration  in  insanity.  699 


Stimulants  in  leptomeningitis,  87 

Storm  center,  192 

Strain,  physical  and  mental,  in  etiology 

of  insanity,  721 
Stream  of  thought,   actions   induced   by 

disorders  of,  7.59 
Streptococcus  in  chorea,  570 

in  leptomeningitis,  79 
".Stroke,"  apoplectic,  210 
Strophanthus  in  exophthalmic  goiter,  537 
Struma  exophthalmica,  528 
Strychnin  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  397 

in  brain  tumor,  270 

in  bronchial  asthma,  144 

in  cerebral  softening,  230 

in  chorea.  577  * 

in  exophthalmic  goiter,  537 

in  nervous  deafness,  133 

in  neuralgia.  673 

in  neuni-sthenia,  009 

in  neuritis,  291 

in  polioencephalitis  superior  chronica, 
157 

in  spinal  progressive  muscular  atrophy, 
415 

in  Thomscn's  disease,  589,  591 
Stupor,  7.52 

manic,  791 
Stuttering,  68 
Subdural  cysts  of  spinal  cord,  384 

space,  72 
Subjective  sounds,  hearing  of,  66 
Suicidal  tendencies,  management  of,  789 
Sulphonal  in  chorea,  577 

in  insanity,  787 

in  mania,  798 
Summary  remembrance,  751 
Sii])ra-orbital  reflex,  33 
Suprascai)ular  nerve.  le<ions  of,  297 
Syllable  stumbling,  68 
Symelus,  719 

Symmetrical  lipomatosis,  557 
Sj-ropathetic  nerve,  effect  of  division  of, 

"110 
Symptom,  extension,  192 

group  of  Weber,  112 

invasion,  192 

Romberg,  30 

signal,  32,  193 
.Symptomatic  disorders,  668 
Svmptoms  at  a  distance,  196 
"diffused,  194 

localized,  194 
Syndactyly.  719 
.SjTidnime,  Benedict-Weber,  188 

pineal,  517 

thalamic.  187 
Sjmergy,  29 
Sj-philis,  cerebral,  492 
arterial  form  of,  496 
diagnosis  of,  497 
general  sj-niptoms  of,  493 
gummatous  form  of,  496 
headache  in,  494 
meningeal  form  of,  495 
mental  .symptoms  of,  496 
prevalence  of,  490 
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Syphilis,  cerebral,  prognosis  of,  49S 

salvarsan  in,  502 

special  symi>toms  of,  495 

spinal  fluid  in,  497 

treatment  of,  49S,  501 

Wassermann  reaction  in,  497 
hereditary  cerebrospinal,  501 
in  etiologj'  of  idiocy,  S77 

of  insanity,  725 

of  paralj-tic  dementia,  823,  831,  832 
inherited,  predisposing  to  nervous  dis- 
ease, IS 
of  cranial  nerves,  493 
of  nervous  system,  490 

acquired,  491 
spinal,  diagnosis  of,  500 

prognosis  of,  501 

treatment  of,  501 
Syphilitic  ataxic  paraplegia,  500 
cerebral  arteritis,  492 

meningitis,  492 
cerebritis,  492 
meningomyclitis,  499 
mental  disease,  496 
myelitis,  500 
neuritis,  501 
pseudoparesis,  497 
softening  of  cord,  500 
spinal  meningitis,  499 

paralysis,  500 
tumors  of  brain,  259 
Syphilophobia,  497 
SjTingobulbia,  404 
Syringomyelia,  399 
anesthesia  in,  402 
arthropathies  in,  404 
atrophy  in,  403 
clinical  forms  of,  405 
course  of,  404 
diagnosis  of,  406 
etiology  of,  399 
morbid  anatomy  of,  400 
Morvan's  type  of,  405 
motor  disturbances  in,  403 
prognosis  of,  406 
sensory  disturbances  in,  402 
symptoms  of,  401 
tr«itment  of,  406 
tro]ihic  features  of,  403 
unusual  symptoms  of,  404 
vasomotor  symptoms  of,  404 
Syringomyehc  dissociation,  402 


Tabes,  combined,  464 
dorsalis,  429 

amyotropia  in,  454 

analgesia  in,  440 

aneurysm  in,  450 

aspirin  in,  463 

ataxia  in,  436 

auditory  symptoms  in,  445 

blood  in,  450 

bones  in,  450 

cerebral  disturbances  in,  455 

constipation  in,  447 

course  of,  456 


Tabes  dorsalis,  cramps  in,  440 

crises  in,  446 

diagnosis  of,  45S 

diarrhea  in,  447 

ditfercntial  diagnosis  of,  4.58 

disorders  of  generative  function  in, 
448 
of  intestines  in,  447 
of  nutrition  in,  450 
of  osseous  system  in,  450 
of  respiratory  apjiaratus  in,  449 
of  skin  in,  4,54 
of  stomach  in,  446 
of  urinary  apparatus  in,  447 
of  vascular  apparatus  in,  449 

disturbance  of  the  reflexes  in,  442 

ctiologv  of,  429 

flat-foot  in,  453 

gastric  crises  in,  446,  474 

general  paresis  anrl,  826 

girdle  sensation  in,  440 

glycosuria  in,  448 

herpes  zoster  in,  454 

hyperalgesia  in,  441 

impairment  of  stereognostic  sense  in, 
441 

impotence  in,  448 

involuntary  movements  in,  438 

juvenile,  458 

labyrinthine  disturbance  in,  446 

larj-ngeal  crises  in,  449 

lightning  pains  in,  439 

mercury  in,  460 

morbid  anatomy  of,  431 

motor  disturbances  in,  436 

muscles  in,  lack  of  tonicity  of,  443 

nniscular  atrophies  in,  454 

myoidism  in,  438 

nasal  cri.ses  in,  446 

neosalvarsan  in,  460 

nephritic  crises  in,  448 

optic  nerve  in,  445 

pains  in,  439 

pal.sies  in,  438 

perforating  ulcer  in,  4.54 

pharyngeal  crises  in,  449 

phenacetin  in,  463 

prognosis  of,  459 

ptosis  in,  444 

pupils  in,  444 

rarefying  osteitis  in,  451 

rectal  crises  in,  447 

resection  of  nerve-roots  in,  463 

Robert.son's  sign  in,  445 

Romberg's  .sign  in,  436 

salvarsan  in,  460 

sensory  flisturbances  in,  439 

spontaneous  fractures  in,  450 

.squint  in,  444 

stroke  in,  449 

symptoms  of,  436 

tabetic  arthropathy  in,  451 

tabulation  of,  455 

temperature  in,  4.50 

treatment  of,  460 

trophic  cutaneous  disorders  in,  454 
disorders  in,  450 
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Tabes  dorsalis,  urotropin  in,  463 
valvular  disease  in,  449 
varieties  of,  456 
visceral  disorders  in,  446 
visual  disturbances  in,  444 
vomiting  in,  446 
Westphal's  sign  in,  442 

spasmodic,  464 
Tabetic  arthropathy,  451 

crises,  446 

cuirass,  441 

fractures,  450 

joint,  452 
Tache  C(5r6brale  in  leptomeningitis,  S3 

in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  94 
Tachycardia,  145 
Tactile  sense,  50 

testing  of,  50 
Taste,  center  for,  171 

electrical  testing  of,  49 

examination  of,  66 

hallucinations  of,  739 

illusions  of,  743 

in  facial  paralysis,  126 

loss  of,  67 

perversions  of,  67 

subjective  sensations  of,  67 
Teeth,  anomalies  of,  713 
Temperature  changes  in  insanity,  704 

examination  of,  25 

in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  393 

in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  211 

in  leptomeningitis,  S3 

in  spinal  leptomeningitis,  2S0 

in  tubercular  leiitomeningitis,  92 

localized  elevation  of,  as  a  symptom  in 
brain  disease,  195 
Tender  points  in  sciatic  neuritis,  311 

of  Valleix,  670 
Tenderness  as  a  symptom,  58 
of  brain  <lisease,  195 

in  leptomeningitis,  S3 

in  multiple  neuritis,  324 

in  sciatic  neuritis,  311 
Tendon  reflexes  in  leptomeningitis,  84 
in  tubercular  leptomeningitis,  92 
Tendons,  troi)hie  disorders  of,  40 
Teratoma  of  brain,  21)0 
Test,  HArdny's  labyrinthine,  136 

Ewald's  labyrinthine,  136 

ophthalmic,   in   tubercular  meningitis, 
95 

thermic,  for  labyrinthine  disease,  136 

tuberculin,  in  tubercular  meningitis,  95 
Tetanilla,  542.     See  also  Tdany. 
Tetanus,  561 

antitoxin  in,  563 

carbolic  acid  in,  563 

cathodal  closing,  44 

cephalic,  ,5()2 

diagnosis  of,  .51)2 

etiology  of.  561 

eucain  in,  563 

head,  562 

hydrophobicus,  562 

Kernig's  sign  in,  561 

magnesium  sulphate  in,  563 


Tetanus,  morbid  anatomy  of,  561 

morphin  in,  .563 

neonatorum,  562 

prognosis  of,  562 

puerperal,  562 

symptoms  of,  561 

treatment  of,  .563 

varieties  of,  .562 
Tetany,  542  ' 

course  of,  546 

diagnosis  of,  546 

etiolog\'  of,  542 

leg  sign  in,  .545 

prognosis  of,  546 

.symptoms  of,  .544 

treatment  of,  .546 
Thalamic  sjTidrome,  187 
Thermic  sense,  testing  of,  51 

tests  for  labyrinthine  tlisea.se,  136 
Thermo-analgesia,  54 
Thermo-anesthesia,  54 
Third  nerve,  affection  of,  in  leptomenin- 
gitis, S3 
anatomical  considerations  of,  108 
etTect  of  division  of,  109 
Thomsen's  disea.se,  .588 
diagnosis  of.  .591 
etiology'  of,  5SS 
morliid  anatomy  of,  .589 
symptoms  of,  .5.S9 
treatment  of,  591 
Thoracic  nerve,  posterior,  lesions  of,  296 
Thought  inhibition,  752 
Thrombosis  a  cause  of  cerebral  .softening, 
222,  230 

of  arteries  of  sjiinal  cord,  364 

of  sinus,  232.     See  also  Sinus  Ihroni- 
hnsis. 
Thrombotic  softening  of  spinal  cord,  364 
Thyroid  extract  in  m\'xedematous  i<liocy, 
■  916 

feciling  in  hydrocephalus,  275 

gland.  trophone\iroses  related  to,  518 
in  ailiposis  dolorosa,  517 

treatment,  .526 
Thyroidin,  .528 
Tic,  motor.  614 

doulo\ireux.  31,  616 

etiology  of.  615 

treatment  of.  616 

varieties,  616 
Tinnitus,  131.  1.32 
Toe-sign  of  Babinski,  37 
in  myelitis,  369,  376 
Tongue,  anomalies  of,  713 

motor  center  for,  169 

paralysis  of,  1.53 
Tonic  convulsions,  32 

excess  in  cerebellar  disease,  190 

spasm,  31 
Topical  .symptoms  in  brain  disease,  195 
Torticollis,  mental,  1.50,  616 

spasmodic.  149.  616 
Torus  palatinus,  709,  713 
Toxic  blindness,  107 

influences  in  etiology  of  insanity,  714 
Trance,  hysterical,  635 
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Transitory  mania,  796 
Transverse  myelitis,  366 
Traumatic  hallucinosis,  728 
idiocy,  875 
insanity,  728 
neuromata,  292 
neuroses,  666 
psychosis,  667 
Tremors,  30 
familv,  593 
fibrillary,  30 
handwriting  in,  31 
im]5ortance  of,  30 
intention,  30 
testing  for,  31 
volitional,  30 
Trephining  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  221 

in  leptomeningitis,  88 
Triceps  reflex,  35 

Trifacial    nerve,    anatomical    considera- 
tions of,  116 
cortical  diseases  of,  lis 
disease  of  branches  of,  119 
diseases  of,  116 
nuclear  disease  of,  lis 
peripheral  intracranial  affections  of, 

lis 

neuralgia,  671 
neuritis,  120 
Trigeminus.     See  Trifacial  nerve. 
Trigonocephalus,  704 
Trmitrin  in  angina  pectoris,  148 

in  Raynaud's  disease,  549 
Trional  in  chorea,  577 
in  epilepsy,  660 
in  insanity,  787 
in  mania,  798 
in  neurasthenia,  609 
Trismus,  561 
Trochanteric  point,  311 
Trophic  conditions,  39 

disorders  in  insanity,  762 
Tropho-edema,  chronic  hereditary,  560 
Trophoneuroses    related    to    hypophysis 
cerebri,  506 
to  parathyroid  gland,  518 
to  thyroid  gland,  518 
Trousseau's  sign  of  tetany,  545 
Trunk,  center  for  movements  of,  169 

nerves  of.  lesions  of,  306 
Tubercle  of  the  brain,  256 
Tubercular    meningitis,    90.      See    also 

L( iiloini  iiiiigilis,  liibcrcid/ir. 
Tuberculin  in  jiaralytie  dementia,  835 

test  in  tubercular  meningitis,  95 
Tuberculosis  in  etiologj'  of  insanity,  726 
Tumors  in  cerebellopontine  angle,  symp- 
toms presented  by,  191 
in  frontal  region,  vertigo  with,  190 
of  brain,  250 

changes  in  cord  in,  261 
course  of,  267 
diagnosis  of,  266 
etiology  of,  256 
headache  in,  262 
hemiplegia  in,  265 
pathological  anatomy  of,  256 


Tumors  of  brain,  jirognosis  of,  269 
symptoms  of,  261 
syphihtic,  259 
treatment  of,  269 
vertigo  in,  264 
visual  field  in.  64 
vomiting  in,  264 
of  nerves,  291.     See  also  Neuroma/a. 
of  ]iineal  gland,  518 
of  spinal  cord,  3S2 

meninges,  382 
pituitary,  with  acromegaly,  260 

with  hydroceiihalus,  271 
pseudocerebral,  267 
Tuning-fork  in  testing  hearing,  65 
Turkish  baths  in  multiple  neuritis,  335 
Twelfth  cranial  nerve.     See  Hypoglossal 

ncri'e. 
Typhoid  bacillus  in  leptomeningitis,  79 

Ulnar  nerve,  lesions  of,  300 
Uncinate  fits,  651 
Unproductive  mania,  791 
Unsymmetrical  hyjiertrophies,  558 
Urine,  condition  of,  26 

in  insanity,  763 

in  leptomeningitis,  84 

incontinence  of,  23 
Urotropin  in  tabes  dorsalis,  463 
Urticaria,  giant,  552 

in  leptomeningitis,  84 

'Vagus,  anatomical  considerations  of,  138 

cardiac  branches  of,  145 

disease  of,  139 

gastric  branches  of,  148 

laryngeal  branches  of,  139 

pharyngeal  branches  of,  139 

]5ulmonary  branches  «{,  143 
Valerian  in  myoclonia,  581 
Valleix,  tender  points  of,  670 
Vascular  disorders  in  insanity,  765 

neuroses,  547 
Veins,  cerebral,  anatomy  of,  231 
Venereal  history,  importance  of,  in  diag- 
nosis of  nervous  disease,  19 
Venesection  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  220 
Ventil  operation  for  idiocy,  916 
Verbigeration,  7.53,  794 
Veronal  in  insanity,  787 

in  insomnia,  677 
Verrficktheit,  687 
Vertebral  segments,  relation  of  maximal 

points  of  pain  to,  59 
Vertical  localization  of  a  cord  lesion,  347 

point,  172 
Vertigo  as  symptom.  194 

aural,  134.     See  also  Aural  vertigo. 

in  brain  lesions,  194 

in  cerebellar  disease,  190 

in  di.sease  of  labyrinth,  66 

in  epilep.sy,  652,  654 

in  hy.steria,  635 

in  multiiile  cerebrcspinal  sclerosLs,  487 

in  tumors  of  brain,  264 
of  frontal  region,  190 
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Vestibular  nerve,  diseases  of,  134 
Violence  in  insane,  management  of,  790 
Virile  reflex,  3S,  44S 
Visceral  diseases,  areas  of  pain  and,  58 

pia,  72 
Vision,  center  for,  170 

electrical  testing  of,  49 

illusions  of,  742 

in  multi]jle  neuritis,  324 

testing  of,  t)3 
Visual  ajthasia,  180 

field,  64 

testing  of,  64 

functions,  cortical  representation,  170 
in  brain  tumor,  263 
in  nervous  diseases,  64 

tract,  99 
Volitional  tremor,  30 
Vomiting  as  a  cerebral  syiii|)tc)m,  194 

in  Icptoineningitis,  SI 

in  lesions  of  spinal  cord,  351 

in  tabes  dorsalis,  44ti 

in  tubercular  meningitis,  92 

in  tumor  of  brain,  264 

projectile,  as  a  symptom,  195 
Von  Pirquet's  test  in  tubercular  meningi- 
tis, 95 


Wahn.sinn,  687 

Wassermann  reaction,  25 
in  cerebral  syphilis,  497 
in  paralvtic  clementia,  833 

Wasting  paliy,  4()S 

Weakness,  muscular,  in  k'ptomeningitis, 
S2 
of  judgment,  757 

Weber,  symptom  group  of,  113 

Weber's  test,  446 

Weichselbaum's     diplococcus     in     lepto- 
meningitis, 79 

Werdnig-Hoffmann     type     <if     muscular 
atrophy,  ^24 

Wernicke's    hemianoi)ic    jjupillary    reac- 
tion, 103 


Wernicke's  sign,  34 
Westphal's  sign,  442 
Whisky  in  angina  ))ectoris,  148 
White  cerebral  softening,  223 

matter  of  cord,  lesions  of,  4"2S 
Wildermuth's  Aztec  ea",  716 

ear,  716.  718 
Wilson's  disease,  187,  583 
Word  faculties,  174 

stabihty  of,  176 
Word-association  method  of  testing  intel- 
ligence and  emotions,  772 
Word-blindness,  explanation  of  produc- 
tion of,  102 
lesion  causing,  171 
Word  centers,  174 
Word-de:ifness,  132,  178 

lesion  causing,  171 
Wormian  bones,  significance  of,  706 
Wrist,  center  for  movements  of,  169 
Wrist-clonus,  35 
Writer's  cramp,  .588,  593 

eoiu'se  of,  597 

diagnosis  of,  598 

etiology  of,  593 

motor  disorders  of,  595 

jiathology  of,  594 

prognosis  of,  598 

sensory  disorders  in,  597 

symjitoms  of,  595 

treatment  of.  .598 
Written  speech,  ]5crception  of,  69 
Wryneck,  spasmodic,  149 


j--Hay    in    cervical    ribs    in    neuriti.s    of 
brachial  plexus,  :i06 


Yellow  cerebral  softening,  223 


Zona,  336.     See  also  Herpes  zoster. 
Zoster,  336.     See  also  Herpes  zoster. 
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